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A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and G-ardeners. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, 

Author of “The English Flower Garden“The Wild Garden ” “Hardy Flowers” “Alpine Flowers etc. 
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“CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR IIKLL8 AND FLOWERETS OK A THOUSAND HUES.”- ilillOU. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 




ABELIA chinensis, 845, 428 
floribunda, 345 
serrata, 345 
ipalhnlata, 345 
triflora, 345 
Ala-lias, 345 

Abraxas yrossulariata, 218 
Abut!Jon leaves, unhealthy, 299 
treatment of, 118 
vexillariuin, 462 
Acacia dealbata, 26 
not b'ooming, 192 
pubescens, 664 
Acacias, Increasing, 92 
Achimenes, 646 
growing, 126 
Aconites, Winter, 533 
Acouitum Wilsoui, 662 
Acroclinium, the, 492 
Acrocliniums, 503 
Actinidia chinensis, 69 
Adiantum assimile, 220 
capillus-Veneris, 220 
cuneatum , 220; frequent potting ft 
mistake, 138 
decorum, 221 
formosutn, 221 
fulvum, 221 
pedatum, 221 

pubescens, 221 
reniforme, 221 
setulosum. 221 
tinctum, 221 
Williamsi, 221 

JEschynanthus grandiflorus, 444 
.Ethionemu armenum, 612 
cordatum, 506 

African Hemp , a flowering shoot of 
the, 105 

Agapanthus as a tub plant, 185 
dividing, 383 
in the open air, 342 
umbellatus in tubs, 185 
Agrostemma. coronaria li'alkeri, 85 
Agrosterumas, the, 85 
Allamanda grandiflora, 629 
Williamsi, 629 
Allotment-, cropping an, 475 
cultivating an, 640 
Aloysia citriodora as a wall plant, 09 
Alpines for cold house, 81 
in heat, raising, 32 
in summer, 321 
some British, 587 
summer treatment of, 4G7 
Alpinia Sariderte, 3 
Alstrcemerlas, 432 
doing badly, 314 
Alternantheras, propagating, 300 
Alyssum sa.xa.tile compactum and 
Myosotis, 291_ 

serpyllifolium, 596 • 

Amaryllis Belladonna. 532; B. blanda 
561 - B. maxima m the gardens at 
Qunnersbury House, 559; B. not 
flowering, 210^ 
formosissima, 228 
growing, 95 

Arnaryllises. pottmg, 78 
Amateur, what is an • r 02 
Araelanchier canadensis and Noto- 
spartium Carnoichneliae, 487 
ohovalis, 476 
Amorpha frutieosa, 2.0 
Anjfctochilus, 55 
argenteus pictua, 
intermedius, 56 
Lowi, 56 
maculatus, 56 
Petola, 56 
striatue, 56 

xanthophyllus, 54 

Andromeda, 183 _ 

Audrosace lanuginosa. 78 
Anemone blanda m the rock garden 
at Bronpadarn , Aberystwyth, 97; 
on the rock garden, 07; fulgens 
"riling 77: mov.ng, 180: not 
blooming. j.. 

Japonica alba, 3-3, ' ase d Argent, 
604 „ n 

ranunculoides. 1 
sylvestris 
Anemones, 383. 

Crown, lifting, 
for spring blooming, 
in winter and spring, 480 
raising, C69 


56 
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Annual, a beautiful, 338 
Annuals for autumn sowing, 437 
for the garden, 46 
for the bold Coast, 648 
half-hardy, 383 
late-sown, 136 
old and new, 445 
some common hardy, 124 
thinning out, 174 
I Anthurium Scher/erianum, 4 
Antirrhinums, 124, 335, 561 
i dying oil, 150 

old and young plants, 519 
Ants, 96 

a plague of, 180, 358 
and Strawberries, 219 
| destroying, 253 

in a garden, 127, 257 
Aphides in the soil, 521 
on Pine-tree, 127 

I Aponogeton and caddis-worm, 96 
Apple, a seedling, 414 
I and Pear scab, 2G6 
I Annie Elizabeth, 106 

bark cankered, 486 
blossoms injured, 131 
Claygate Pearmain, 550 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 500 
grafts to New Zealand, sending, 
I 398 

Lady Henniker, 81, 178 
Lord Grosvenor, 344 
Manx Cod 1 in from cuttings, 053 
Newton Wonder, 576 
pips, sowing, 576 
pruning, 657 
Rambour Franc, 67 
Reinette d’Angleterre, 576 
Rival, 500 

Shepherd’s Fame, 118 
shoots defoliated, 384 
stocks grafting, 500 
Sturmer Pippin, 154 
Summer Golden Pippin, 400 
the French Crab, 132 
Warner's King, 28 
Wellington, 28 
j Apples failing, 450 

for September and October, 436 
grubs attacking, 216 
i grubs in, 474 
late, 27 
keeping, 496 
) new year, 600 
notes on, 28 

premature falling of, 414 
some good early dessert, 499 
storing, 384 
under-sized, 500 
1 varieties of, 105 
wasted, 53, 80, 128 
Apple-tree foliage unhealthy, 240 
growing badly, 496 
red-spider on, 314 
roots, insects on. GOO 
Apple-trees, American blight on, 537 
605 

cankered, 182, 205, 231 
caterpillars on, 252, 521 
codlin moth on, 356 
dessert, planting, 370 
diseased, 12 
diseased bark on, 526 
espalier forming, 153 
failing to fruit, 205 
fruitless, 342 
in fruit in pots. 31G 
insects on, 200 
leafless, 884 
manuring, 180 
pruning, 663 

1 Apple-twigs, insects on, 189 

Apricot culture, hints on, 436, 4C3 
Apricots, 1 

Aquilegias from seed, 38 
hybrid. 224 

Aralia Sleboldi losing its leaves, 224 
Aralias, 88 

Araucaria excelsa, 398 
Arbutus, 107, 673 
Andrachne, 106. 107 
hybrida, 107 
Menziesii, 107 
planting an, 814 
procera, 107 

I'nedo, flowers and fruits of, C7S 
Arches, Brambles on, 178 
Archontophoenix Cunninghaml, 71 
Aren aria gothiea, 587 
verna, 587 



92b* 


I 


Aristolocbia elecans, 406 
Aristotelia Macqui at Off! rig ton -House. 
Worthing, 649 

At thro podium cirrhatum, 281 
Artichoke, the Jerusalem, 39, 562 
Artichokes, Globe, 296, 643 
Arum Dracuneulus, 314, 328 
Arum Lilies, 433, 450, 47(J 
in summer, 162 
lifting, 342 
potting, 34G 

Asdepias curassavica, 251 
tuberosa, 392 

Ash, weeping, treatment of. 272 
Asparagus, 190 

bed, 655; a weedy, 40, 426; making 
an, 411; poor, 140 
beds, moving, 168 
beetle, the, 211 
feeding, 26, 115 
foliage, 642 
forced, 540 

forcing, 535; in boxes, 36 
fresh cut, 241 

in summer, treatment of, 217, 273 
moving, 229 

nitrate of soda for, 146 
notes on cutting, 193 
on clay soil, growing, 451 
on the level, growing, 671 
planting, 66 
plots, 452 

plumosus nanus, 95 
roots, removing, 286 
inedeloidcs myrtifolia, 3 
Sprengeri, 477 

plumosus, small plants of, 646 
Aspidistra failing, 130, 370, 530 
Aspidistras failing, 192 
repotting, 678 
Asplenium Nidus avis, 506 
Aster puniceus pulcherriinus, 510 
Asters, 248 
single. 467 
Astilbe alba. 112 
Davidi, 559 
rosea, 112 

Aubrietia Whitewell Gem, 634 
Auhrietias, 151, 180 , 186 
and Alyssum, how to propagate, 
366 

increasing, 370 
Aucubas, propagating, 78 
Auricula pots, grubs in, 609 
Auriculas, 97 
alpine, 87 
border, 5 
growing, 122 
hardy, 162 
outdoor, 192 

Autumn, the flush of, 338 
Azalea buds failing. 38 
Indian, failing, 356 
indica Mile. Emma Eekhaut, 112 
leaves turning brown, 328 
mollis, 216, 362; m. after flowering, 
604; m. in pots, 494. 
pontica, flowering shoot of, 15 
roswflora, 207 
Azaleas, 47 

and Lilies bods of, 246 
and Lilies, planting, 199 
hardy, 15, 258 

Indian, for house furnishing, 189; 

putting outdoors, 144 
mealy-bug or., 565 
potting. 542 
pruning, 450 
thrips on, 141 
treatment of, 144 

Azara, 10 


B 


BALSAMS, 82 

growing, 94 
select, 289 

the, in the open air, 280 
Bamboo, the palmate, 635 
Bamboos for the conservatory, 257 
Bambusa Metake, 70 
palmata, a group of, at Tortworth 
Court, Gloucester, 635 
Bananas, culture of, 030 
Bank, plants for, 43R 
sandy, plants for, 15 
shrubs for, 15 
Barberry, the Coral, 615 


Basic slag, applying, 474 
for lawns, 682 

Baskets, hanging, 406; for room 
windows, 35; late planting of, 
189 

Bay-trees, repotting, 220 
Bean, Dwarf Canadian Wonder, 672 
the Soudanese, 529 
Beans Broad, 213, 671 
climbing, under glass, 104 
Dwarf Kidney, 120 
Early Runner, 593 
French, 165 
Haricot, 14G 
Kidney, preserving, 156 
Long-pod and Windsor, 330 
Runner, 119, 427, 448; large v. 

small-sized, 423 
tall and dwarf, 380 
Bed, a narrow, preparing, 85 
Bee flowers, 629 

Bee-keeping, advice to beginners in, 
369 

the leaf-cutter, 334 
Bees, foul brood, 250 
in chimney, 299; queen, introducing 
to iiive, 299 
starved, 167 

to new hive, transferring, 341 
useful hints, 25, 117, 155, 461, 641 
wood, in greenhouse, 282 
Beech blight, 64, 283 
Coccus, the Felted, 308 
trees, Laurels under, 618 
Beet Dell's Crimson, 370 
root leaves, fungus on, 454 
Turnip-rooted Egyptian, 386 
Begonia bulbs, 150 
double. Major Hope, 432 
Fearnlcy Sanders, 3 
Gloirc de Lorraine, 258, 565; grow¬ 
ing, 2G, 477 ; propagating from 
leaves, 585 

leaf, grub attacking, G20 
leaves withering, 588 
Mrs. H. G. Moon, 3 
Mrs. H. T. Dixon, 112 
President Carnot. 510 
Rex in winter, 411 
semperflorens, 642 
unhealthy, 290 
venosa, 557 

Worthiana. 392; in the flower 
garden, 292 
Begonias, 383 
and Ferns, unhealthy, 551 
dropping their flowers, 192 
fine-leaved increasing, 104 
new tuberous, 112 
planting out, 168 
rotting otf. 437 

treatment of, after flowering, 510 
tuberous, keeping, 411; wintering, 
376 

Belladonna Lily flowering in the 
autumn, 111; moving the, 393; not 
flowering, 218 
Belladonna Lilies, the, 559 
Bellflower, the l'each-leaved, in 
Bavaria, 310 
Beilis sylvestris. 224 
Bell, the Golden, 133 
HerberidopaJs corallina, 10 
Berberis corallina, 615 
Dnrwini, 302, 415: flowering shoot of. 
302 

japonica, Cl6 

Berks, hardy Heaths in, 410 
Bethnal Green, E., St. Margaret’s 
House, 91 

Rignonia grandiflora var. Thunbergi, 
618 

Birch-trees doing badly. 297 
Bird raids, 360 

Birds and fruit buds, 23, 550, 608, 651, 
G80 

and insect destroyers, 494 
attacking Primroses, 85 
claws, cutting, 129 
in fruit gardens, 414 
Bishop-weed, in bank, 96 
Blackberries,’ 284 
American, 130; common, 304 
Blight, American, 020, 652 
Blister on Peach-leaves, 344, G53 
Blood-manure, 629 
Blossom, a useful everlasting, 402 
Bone-meal for lawn, 596 
^dWmnSn-, 
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Gardening illustrated. 


Bones as manure, CIO 
dealing with. (Mi 
for Peaches, 131 

Book*— 

" British Trees,” 320 
'* Carnations and l'inks," 326 
" Carden Album, the,” C28 
*• Insect Life,” 250 
" Journal of the R.H.S.” 041, 068 
" L'Hybridution des Plantes,” 166 
•' My Carden in the City of 
Gardens," 228 

** Report on the Injurious Insects 
and Other Animals Observed in 
the Midlands in 1904,” 160 
" The Book of the Scented Carden," 
870 

" The Book of the Lily,” 227 
” The Uses of British Plants," 473 
Bordenux-mixtlire, 200 
Border, u cold, plants for, 82 
u mixed, in an old-fashioned garden 
in llerl», 431 
dry, plants for, 842 
herbaceous. 392; renewing a. 856 
manuring herbaceous, 92 
north, crops for, 26; plants for a. 
18, 425 

ornamental trees for. 566 
peat, plants for, 566 
planting a, 104 
plants for, 492 
yard-wide, 64 
Borders, herbaceous, 421 
mixed, grouping. Ill 
rearrangement of, 469 
shady, plants for, 865 
under walls, MG 
Borecole or Kale. 146 
Boronia elatior, 192 
megastigma, 96 

Bouguinvilleu gluhrn, culture of, 257, 
437; g. in small pots, 858; g., 
treatment of, 604; g. var. Bander- 
iana, 457 
spectabilis, 457 
Bougainvilleas, 457 

Bouvardia Davitoni flowering, shoot 
of, 632 

Humbotdti graudiflvra, 331 
Bouvardia*. 529 
failing, 592 
sweet-scented, 831 
white-flowered, 632 
Bowkeria triphylla, SbS 
Bowling-green, worm-easts on, 875, 
404 

Bowling-greens, forking and feeding, 
421 

Box-hedge and edge, clipping, 328 
in poor condition, 29 
Bracken, the common, In decoration, 
468 

Brambles on arches, 178 
Brier, caterpillars on, 282 
cuttings for budding next year, 474 
Sweet, hedge of. 52, 121 
Briers, seedling, planting, 63 
Broccoli, 39. 4S9 
early, 13; winter, M8 
leaves, fungus on, 30 
season, the, 671 
small heads, 140 
Snow's Winter White, 90 
Rrowallia Jameson!, 416 
Brugmansia not flowering, 814 
growing, 47, 77, 480, 560 
keeping, 411 
Brussels Sprouts, 593 
clubbing, 423 
cultivation of, 194 
Buckets, wooden, plants for, 97 
Buddleia allnflorn, 68, 501 
Colvillei, 501 

glohosa, 502; und U. variabilis 
cutting back, 410 
jnponica, 502 

variabilis, 502; Veitchiana, 08, 577 
Buddlcios, 501 
Buildings, Ivy on, 488 
Bull) for name. 397 
mite, the, 390 
Bulbs, 383 

und other things in garden, 31 
for grass, 422 

for July plunting (Frees!as), 212 
from PaleBtiue, 314 
from South Africa, 25 
injury from, 418 
insects attacking, 260 
in the Crass, 469 
in the wild garden, 492 
narrow border for, 532 
planting, 504 

the forcing of, some common 
errors in, 418 
Bullfinch, ailing, 500 
death of, 143 
losing its claws, 256 
the, 117 

Bullfinches, young, rearing, 271 
Bush Marrows, 312 
Butterfly chrysalis a, 206 


3BAGE beetle, 898 
ds, old, 314 
)t, the, 589 
)d, saving, 662 
ring, 14 

irnfp-roofcd, 66 
heeler’s Imperial, 120 


Cabbages and BrutscU Sprouts, 
clubbing, 296 

and Cauliflowers dying oil, 241 
and Lettuces, sowing, 672 
bolting, 193, 216. 26b 
early, bolting, 241 
spring, 120, 357 
Cacalia articulata, 84C 
Cacti, notes on, 57U 
Cactus, insects on a, 257 
Caddis-worm and Apouogeton, 96 
Caladiuras dying down, 497 
Calceolaria alba, 663 
ainplexicaulis, 663 
angustifolia, 60S 
Burhidgel. 663 
chelidouioides, 603 
fuchsia-folia, G r .3 
iutegrifoliu, 663 

l'avoni, 063; flowering shoat of, 668 
plautuginca, did 
Hincluiri, 064 

violaceu, 177, 664; flowering growth» 
of, 177 

Calceolarias, 87 
a few species of, 063 
bedding. 19S, 338 
dying off, 291 
four good, 519 
from cuttings, 2H5 
herbaceous, 137 
shrubby, 432 
withering, 342 
California, seeds from, 86 
Callu leaves, unhealthy, 118 
Callus, double-flowered, 617 
Callicarpa purpurea, 47, 72; a berried 
shoot of, 47 

Camellia buds fuiling to open, 125 
Camellias, 10, 529 
casting their buds, 4 
lifting, 82 
out-of-doors, 328 
single, 625 

Campanula Bourglmlti, 458 
carpatica, 301; and its varieties, 

.391; 

391; 


391; hybrid.). 391 ; Isabel. 

tiirblnata, 


Itivcrslca, 391 
White Star. 391 
Grossekii, 459 
grandis. 458 
isophylla, 434 
lactiflora cocrulea, 458 
latifolia, 458 
muralfs, 503 

persicifolia grnndiflma. 458 
Portenschlagiana bnvarien, 503 
the Chimney, 629 
Van liouttei, 458 
Campanulas, 290 
in the herbaceous border, 111 
some border, 458 
trailing. 339, 613 
Camphor poisoning, 406 
Canary, a dead. 603 
ailing, 307, -185, 500 
death of. 63. 77, 103, 129, 143, 203. 
228, 243, 271, 411, 425, 485, 509, 
629 

w heezing. 77 

with overgrown daws, 551 
Canaries und Budgerigar, death or, 
250 

loss of young Norwich, 256 
Candle-plant, the. 340 
Candytuft, the cordate Lebanon, 596 
Canker fungus, the. 378 
in Apple-trees, 231 
worm, 521 

Canna Prnneis Wood, spike of flowers 
of, 305 

Mile. Antonia Fichet, 433 
Mine. M. M. Gensollen, 435 
Cannas at the Temple Show, 212 
flowering, 305 
iu whiter, keeping, 004 
some new, 433 
Canterbury Bells, 136, 374 
Cape Silver-tree, 528 
Cardinal bird, treatment of, 654 
Cardoons. blanching. 500 
Caret japonica, 8; Vilmorinl, 8 
Carnation Achilles, 110 
Amphion, 110 
a winter-flowering, 585 
Bookham Clove, 7 
Brodrick, 74, 110 
Cecilia, 58 
Charles Martel, 110 
Christmas Eve, 570 
Duchess at Rothesay, 309 
dying, 187 

Edith Leudcnham, 309 
Elgin, 309 
L'ndiantrese, 161 
Gloire de Nancy, 309 
Helmsman, 309 
Herbert J. Cutbush, 124 
Hidalgo, 110 
Ivo Sebright. 110 
Lady Bountiful, 267 
maggot, 541 
maggots. 609 

Malmataon in bad health, 212 
Marcia, 300 

Mist Audrey Campbell, 291 
Miss Ellen Terry, 309 
Monarch, 110 
Mis. F W. Flight, 17 
Mrs. S. J. Brooks, 187 
Much the Miller, 309 
Ossian. 110 

Pearl, 809 
Perseus, lio 


Carnation Prime Minister, 18 
Professor Cooper, 7, llo 
Ptarmigan, 309 
Queen !!•’«, 1P» 

Ruby Castle, 662 
Silver Strand, 309 
the American, exhibition, 646 
The Countess, 309 
The Gift, 470 
the, iu the garden. 337 
Tree, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, 
406 

Trojan, 3o9 
Voltaire, 110 
why? 030 

Carnations. 216. 291 
border, 350, 603; in pots, 340 
diseased, 71 
failing. 211. 320 
for exhibition. 374 
iu collars, exhibiting, 279 
In winter, 543 

MulmuiMin, 82, 113, 204, 224, 370; a 
simple way of growing, 584; South 
lus and Duchess of Westminster, 
417 

new, 112 

old and new, 661 
outdoor, 228 
perpetual, 546, 551 
piuk, 77 

self-coloured border, 12 
self-coloured for exhibition, 136 
the best border white. 309 
Tree, 517, 612, 645; flowering, 544 
good varieties of, 544 ; old, grow 
ing, All; propagating, 507, 07" 
propagation and culture of, 632 
unhealthy, 425 
winter blooming, 507, 584 
winter flowering, show of. 585 
Carpet bedding, six plants for, 462 
Carpocapsu pomonelln, 282 
Carrot Carter's Long Forcing, 067 
foliuge, caterpillars destroying, 292 
grub, the, 127, 282, 630 
Carrots, 217 

and Dwarf Beans sown In July, 
326 

early, 93 
forced, 10 
ill frames, 671 
young, in winter. 357 
Case, Wnrdian. soil for a. 285 
Casks, purulltn. for rain-water, 265 
Catch-flies, annual, 180 
Caterpillar uttackiug Currant-bushes, 
165; Gooseberry-bushes, 141 
eating Rose-buds, 175 
for nume, 420 

on Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, 
a simple cure for, 266 
on Rose, 478 

Caterpillars destroying Carrot foliuge, 
292; Currants, 141; Rose-shoots, 
165 

for name, 334 
on Apple-trees, 252, 521 
on Brier, 282 
on Gocseberry-biiahes, 314 
Cats in gardens, 200 
Cuttleya Gaskelliana, 101 
labiata. growing, 675 
Farthenia, 211 

Cauliflower and Broccoli bolting, 12 
Walchcren, 472 

Cauliflowers, autumn-raised, 89 
going blind, 2*6 
grubs injuring, 141 
summer, -147 

Caustic alkali solution, 92; and 
aphides, 27 

C-edrus Deodara, Grass under, 398 
Celeriac, 593 
Apple-shaped, 489 
as a winter vegetable, 469 
growing, 105 

Celeries, red v. white, 325 
Celery, 380, 667 
common, 489 

Carrots, etc., fly injuring. 334 

early. 447 

earthing up, 385 

notes on, 690 

planting out, 194 

ridges, making use of, 14 

rotting, 015 

Turnip-rooted, 469 

Celosius or Feathered Cockscombs, 
682 

Celsia A returns, 60 
Cesspool, clearings of, 78, 604 
Chulllnch, the. 91 
Chalk for Rose soil, 121 
Chelranthus nlninus, 209 
Cherry and Plum-trees, removing, 
414 

Bird, flowering shoot of the, 269 
failing, 592 
Morell(\ 384 

Cherry-tree training, 498 
Cherry-trees, black aphis on, 178 
gumming, 68, 200. 498 
Cherries. Bird. 269 
Morello, 1, -139; as hushes, 
dropping, 27; not stoning, 
pruning. 525; work among. 201 
pruning, 102 
sweet, pruning. 549 
Chester, Daffodils from. 135 
Chicken-run, 383 
Chickens, death of. 51. 215 
sale of newly-hntchcd, ons 


302; 
131; 


Chickens with gapes, 204 
young, feeding, 167 
Chioorium lntybus, 314 
Chimonnnthus fragrans, G04; not 
blooming. 5*0; treatment of, 370; 
var. grandiflonw, 66 
China, new plants from, 301 
Chionodoxu, 72 
Alleni, 72 

and Iris recticulata in pots and 
pans, 96 
crctiea, 72 
giguntea, 72, 73 
Luciliv, 72 
liana. 72 
plunting, 168 
sardensit, 72 
Tmolusi, 72 
Chionodoxas, 87 
forcing, 447 
Chionoacillas, the, 174 
Cliironia ixlfera, 518 
Chlorophytum datum, 4<4 
Choco-plunt, the, 412 
Choisya terriuta. 10, 216, 502, 5Ji 
Chorozema varium, 069 
Christmas, flowers lor wreaths ut, 
579 

Chrysanthemum, a line Japanese, 637 
.Esthetic, 621 
Algernou Davis. 510 
Alice Carter. 594 
Allman's Yellow, 586 
Arab, 594 

Baron de Vlnols, 674 
Beatrice May. 483. 516 
blooms at the Crystal Palace, 516 
blooms, exhibiting large, In vases. 
490. 530 

Bouquetlfcre, 594 
British Empire, 584 
Bronze Lord Brooke, 586 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 30 
Buttercup. 572 
CannoU's Favourite, 594 
Charles Davis, 43 
Cheveux d’Or, 594 
conference in Paris. 466 
Crimson Tangle, 594 
culture for beginners, 674; terms 
used in, 16 

cuttings kept too close. 621; on arri¬ 
val, how to treat, 636 
Dolly Prince, 466 
Dora Godfrey, 466, 483 
Duchess of .Sutherland, 516 
Dwarf Perfection, 466 
early flowering, Goacher's Crimson. 
378; Japanese. 37. 

E. J. Brookes. 483. 5G1 
Ewan Cameron, 516 
Exmouth Rival, 506 
Fee Japonaise, 466 

F. G. Oliver, 4H8 
Flambeau, 466 
flowers deformed, 592 

foliage drooping during the day. 

Framfleld rink, 588 

Francois Pilau, 586 

Frank Greenfield, 483 

Frank Hammond, for market, 650 

F. 8. Vallis, 516 

General Hutton, 516 

Gladys Knult, 30 

Glitter, 595 

Glory, 572 

Goacher's Pink, 4G6 

Golden Fuden, 621 

Golden Shower, 594, 610 

Golden Thread, 594 

Gold Lock. 021 

Harrie, 466 

Henry Perkins, 516 

Hortus Tolousatius, 516 

H. W. Rieinan, 586 

Jenny, 466 

J. H. SUsbury, 516 

Jitsujetui, 594 

Julie Lauravtre, 686 

Kathleen Stoop, 548 

King of Plumes, 594 , 010 

Kyrle Bellew, 594 

Lady Mary Conyers, 516 

Lady Onslow, 594 

Lady Violet Beaumont, 586 

Lu Vest ale, 460 

leaves, 378; unhealthy, 314, 437, 485 
lifting lute-flowering varieties, 466 
Lillie, 466 
Lizzie Adcock, 30 
Margot, 30 
Market Red, 30 
Marquise V. Venosta, 548 
Mary McBean, 586, 610 
Matthew Hodgson, 686 
Maud du Cras, 516 
Maxim, 466 
maximum, 208, 425 
Mignonette, 594 
Miss C. F. Boosey, 516 
Miss Codrington, 483, 664 
Miss Elsie Fulton, 516 
Miss Elsie Miller, 616 
Miss Harvey, 594, 610 
Miss Irene Cragg, 516 
Miss Mildred Ware, 516 
Mile. Anna Debons, 548 
Mile. Gabrielle Debrle, 30 
Mile. Lacroix, SO 
Mile. Louise Charvet, 586 
Mme. Marie Masse, and Its sports, 
108 


.. . ' 


de Mons, 483 
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Chrysanthemum Mme. R. Oborthur, 548 
Mme. Therese Pankoucke, 680 
Money-maker, 490 
Mods. W. Holmes, 30 
Mrs. A. Cook son, 460 
Mrs. A. Duncan, 686 
Mrs. A. H. Lee, 516 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, 510, 548 
Mrs. Barclay. 5*6 
Mrs. D. Willis James, 516 
Mrs. D. W. James, 483 
Mrs. E. W. Roach, 650 
Mrs. Filkins, 504 
Mrs. F. Judson, 566 
Mrs. Frank Penn, 483 
Mrs. F. W. Vail is, 510 
Mrs. G. Milehara, 516 
Mr*. Greenfield, 30 
Mrs. Jut Carter, 594 
Mrs. J. E. Dunne, 516 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 516 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, 586 
Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, 483 
Mrs. Swinburne, 6.50 
Mrs. T. Dalton. 510 
Mrs. T. W. McNeill, 30 
Mrs. W. Butters, 594, 610 
Mrs. W. Knox. 483 
Myrhett Pet, 4C6 
Najoya, 586 
Nina Blick. 466 
niveum, 586 
Norman Davis, 483 
notes, 208, 402, 456 
Perle Chatillonaiae, 466 
Perle d Or, 466 
Pink Princess Victoria, 586 
plants, specimen, for exhibition, 8 
Pompon Orange Pet. 402 
Princess Mafalda, 548 
Rocket, 466 
Koi des Blancs, 466 
Kubis, 466 
Sam Caswell, 594 
seasonable work, 434 
shows, improvement of, 594 
Silk Twist, 594 
single. Eureka, 8 
single-flowered, Ladysmith, 490 
single, Japanese, 490 
single. Miss M. Bird, 506 
Snowdrop, 572 

Holeil d'Octobre and its sports, 506 

Source d'Or, 30 

Souvenir de Lombrez, 548 

Terra-cotta Soleil d'Octobre, 483 

Thirxa Cherry, 621 

Triboulet, 610 

Tuxedo, 586 

uliglnosum, 263 

Viviund Morel, 30 

Warrior, 483 

Western King. 586 

What Ho.' 621 

white early-flowering, to bloom in 
sprays, 017 
White Thread. 594 
W. R. Church. 516 
Yellow Mrs. Jos. Thompson, 586 
Yellow Princess Victoria, 586 
Chrysanthemums and manures, 176 
after blooming, 506 
arranging, 447 
black fly on. 285 
border, 466 

bush for decoration or exhibition, 
548 

classification, colour, etc., 1G8 
crown-buds. 295 
cultural notes, 250. 426 
cutting back the plants, 92 
cutting down and pinching the 
plants, 92 

rutting down too early. 572 
decorative for Christmas, 333 
deformed buds, 348 
dwarf. 271; early-flowering, 848 
early, 82, 168. 332, 456, 466. 506, 610, 
523, 664; for exhibition, 57 ; for 
market, 029; for town gardens, 
•72; propagating, 485 
early-flowering,and the recent severe 
frost, 490; dividing old stools of. 
144; for North of England, 466; 
good varieties of, 442; in Aber¬ 
deenshire, 571; lifting old stools. 
610; old stools of, 76 i Pompon, SO; 
work among, 208, 276 
exhibition, late in flowering, 506 
feeding the early-flowering, 333 
for decoration. 76 
for home decoration, 108 
for October, 466; and December, 
CIO 

Tor September, 17C 
free-flowering decorative Japanese, 

French-raised early, 490 

green, changing colour. 397 

grow ing, 561; in small pots, 548, 674 ; 

the second year, 75 
Improved Masse, 466 
in a vase, 447 

incurved Chas. U. Curtis and Lady 
Isabel, 144 
injured. 438 

in pots. 361 ; manures for, 250 
in small pots, 510 
keeping dwarf. 604 
late-flowered single. 586 
late, topping of, 148, 470 
lifting. 378 

March, pinching or stopping. 16 
market, 586 


Chrysanthemums Mr. F. 8. Vail is and 
Mme. Paolo Radaelli, stopping and 
timing, 56 

mulching early-flowering, 548 
new, 456 
new white, 548 
October, for pots, 547 
old varieties for market, 586 
outdoors, 18, 500; when to trans¬ 
plant, 537 

outdoor—what to do with the young 
plants, 108 
out of season, 348 
perpetuation of sports, 348 
placing in their flowering-pots, 139 
planting out, 176 
plants on walls, 75 
plumed, 610 

Pompon, 530, 562; for exhibition, 
636 

popular exhibition, 516 
potting rooted cuttings, 8 
potting v. planting out old stools, 
176 

present treatment, 268 
propagating, 561 
protecting, 456 
raising in cold frames, 650 
rust on. 282, 456 

seasonable hints, 107, 267, 294, 317 
September flowering, 3S9 
single, 650 

single-flowered, curious, 621; for 
market, 548 

single-flowering, 361, 571 
single, for the open air, 188; in the 
garden, 16 

six good early-flowering rompons, 
836 

six good Pompone Anemone, 621 
Snowdrop and Primrose League, for 
late flowering, 572 
some new. 483 
some very early-flowering, SS8 
spidery, 139, 594 

stopping and timing. 16, 56, 99, ISO, 

629 , 650, 674; for early November 
show, 75 

stopping for exhibition blooms, 243 
temperature of house after plants 
are housed, 497 

terra-cotta und apricot, early- 
. flowering, 388 

the best, 636; for exhibition, 610 

the early-flowering, increasing, 43 

the growths of, l*w 

the National Bhow, 490 

three crimson Japanese, 548 

to bloom in curly November, 622 

top-dressing, 34S 

treatment of, 104 

twelve for the greenhouse, 30 

two new thread-petallcd, 586 

two pretty little early Pompon, 378 

unhealthy, 218, 456 

vigour of the spidery sorts, 637 

watering, 208, 230. 306 

when to divide plants in the border, 

630 

yellow and white. 562 
Cineraria leaves, Insects in, 497 
Cinerarias after flowering, 168 
drooping, 444 
for autumn blooming, 19 
for winter blooming, 598 
growing in the open, 240 
growing in the open in Cornwall, 
240 

in autumn, 434 
in had condition, 438 
Star, 20 

treatment of, 114 
Cinquefoil, the Nepaul. 518 
Cist us, cutting down the. 673 
Classes at co-operative show, 382 
Clematis 411 

a useful early, 124 
a white, fli 

Buchaniana vitifoliu. 520 
dying, 397 
failing. 243, 271 
Flammula, pruning, 411 
for a house wall, 216 
Henryi, pruning, 617 
Jnckmani, planting, 480 
Lucie Lemoine growing orer a 
porch, 184 

montana, 124; flowering ihooti of, 
237; not flowering. 432; pruning. 
51; propagating, 228; rubeus, 60; 
var. rubens, 560 
Yitalha, pruning. 603 
Viticella alba on a wall in a Surrey 
garden, 623 
Clematises. 44 
failing. 310 
for wall, 668 
from seed, 265 
hardy, and their uses, 31 
increasing. 130. 504 
pruning. 519, 536 
some good, 579 

wild, for house decoration, 237 
Clerodendron ftrtidum, a flowering 
shoot of, 452 
myrmecophilum, 112 
trichotomnm, 452 
Clinnthus Dampierl, 168 
Climbers, evergreen, for a wall, 642 
for cold conservatory, 449 
for greenhouse, 523 
for the North of England, 244 
for trees, 601 
for wall, 17 


| Climbers for wood-trellis, 540 
on stumps, 681 
on the greenhouse roof, 4 
Clivia Lord Bathurst, 113 
uiiuiata aurea, 113 
Clover in lawn, 365, 596 
Coal, anthracite, 518, 563 
ashes with soil, 551 
dust, utilising, 592 
I Coba'U scandens not flowering, 96 
I Cockscombs, growing, 682 
Cocoa-nut fibre in the garden, 314 
CodiU‘um Mrs. H. B. May, 3 
Codhnmoth, 262, 454, 478, 494; on 
Apple-trees, 356 
Ccelogyne crUtata, 51, 381 
failing, 25; to bloom, 626 
increasing, 56 
Coke for beating, 618 
Colchicum cilicicum, 532 
Coleus in winter, 633 
the blue, 95 
thyrsoideus, 48, 95 
Coleuses, 3(^3 
Columbines, 261 
from Scotland, 263 
Coneflower, the II ay scented, 46 
Conifer failing, 0U4 
Conifers in tubs, 604 
C'uniothyrium Diplodiella, 566 
Conservatory, Bamboos for the, 257 
plants for, 566 
woodlice in, 176 
Convalluria japonica, 422 
Convolvulus, wild, destroying, 228, 
681 

Cordyline australis at Roiehill, Fal¬ 
mouth, 573 

Cordylines in .Scotland, the, 578, 612 
Coreopsis grandiflora, 280 
Cornwall, Musas in, 531 
Coronilla glaucu, treatment of, 57 
Corydaiis nobilis, 17 
tomentosa, 301 

Wilsoni, 149, 301 ; part of a plant of, 
149 

Cotoneaster, 10 
angustifolia, 68 
microphylla, scale on, 87 
Cottage, an old thatched, at King 
Harry, near Falmouth, 479 
window gardening, 171 
Cotton plant, growing the, 104 
Corn us, 360 
alba, 366 
ulternifolla, 366 
umornum, 366 
capitata, 366 
circluata, 366 
Kousa, 367 
Suttalli, 366, 367 
sauguinea, 367 
stoloniferu, 367 

Cosmos bipinnatus, flowers of, 163 
Crabs, flowering, 232 
flowering, pruning, 339 
fruiting, 235 

Crab-tree, large, grafting, 580 
Crattcgus Cru-H-galli, 416 
Pyrucnnthu, 10, 465, 487 
tanacetifolia, 502 
for north-east wall, 15, 146 
Creeper for greenhouse. 363 
for house flowering, 339 
Creepers, greenhouse, 331 
planting, 648 
Cress, 620 

Cricket-ground, preparing, 648 
Crickets, a plague of, 141 
Crinudendron Hookerianum in Dublin, 
184 

in the south of Scotland, 207 
Crinum orassifolium, 403 
longifolium, 402 

Monrei, 403; album in the public 
gardent at Torquay, 402 
Crinum* in the open air, 402 
Powelli, 403 
yeraense, 403 

Crocus, the, in Grass, 150 
vernus siculus, 46 

Crocuses and Squills in the Grass, 
151 

in a Scotch garden, 150 
in Grass, planting, 74 
Cropping, successive. 94 
Crops for north border, 28 
injured. 320, 360 
rotation of, 567 
Croquet-ground, 411 
lawn in poor condition, 78 
Crotons growing, 681 
Crown Imperials, 17 
Cryptoroocus fagi, 308 
Cucumber culture in frames, 146 
disease, 245 

frames, woodlice in, 180 
Lord Roberts, 06 
plants dying. 216 
Cucumbers, 190 
dying off. 32* 
frame for summer, 194 
in u frame, 144; growing, 52 
In frames, 593 
in heated frames. 66 
ridge, growing, 92 
with a Vine, growing, 580 
Cumberland, dry weather in, 224 
Cupresstis macrocarpa in chalky soil, 
659 

Currant, Black, mite on, 510 
hushes and maggots, 384; mossy, 38; 
Red. unhealthy, 127; pruning. 
600 


Currant crop, the, 178 
growths blind, 618 
the Flowering, striking, 127 
H'/life Dutch, 372 

Currants Black, 631; und Red, 4C4; 
mite on, 141; pruning, 498 
caterpillars destroying, 141 
Red and White. 372 
summer pruning. 272 
the Flowering. 126 
Cat tings, rooting in wet sand, 92 
Cyclamen africauum, 6 
alpinum, 6 
Atkinsi, 6 
cilicium, 6 
Coum, C 
europium, 046 
Giant Salmon, 646 
grttcum, 6 
ihericnm, 6 
libanoticum. 6 
ncupolitanum, 6 
repandum, 6 
Cyclamens. 444 
after flowering, 144 
growing, 281 

hardy, 646; in pots, 363 
Persian, in Devon, 624 
seedling. 130, 417; treatment of, 113 
Cydonia, 159 

japonica, 159; /lowering shoots of, 
159; fruiting in Somerset, 465; 
car. Gaugardi, 159 
Maulei, 159 
sinensis, 150 

Cymbidiuin Lowianum, 118 
Cyperua alternifolius, 8, 156 
Cypripedinm harbatum, 56 
candidulum. 56 
grande, 239 
J. H. Veitch, 419 
Schlimii, 544 

spectabile in the South of Scotland, 
250 

Cyrtanthus, growing. 78 
Cyrtoceras reflexum, 376 
Cyrtomium Butterfleldl, 3 
Marian, 113 

Cytisus Kewensis, 476; in Mr. 
Chamber*’ garden at Grayswood 
Hill, Uaslemere, 476 
purgans, 301 
purpureus, 220 

D 

DACTTIiIS glomerata elegant is- 
sima, 8 

the Gardenia-flowered, 166 
Daffodil, Swan's-neck, IF. Goldring, 

45 

the double yellow, 196 
Daffodils- do they need replanting? 
151 

double, 92, 196 

forced, planted out not flowering, 
98 

for forcing, 46 
for market, 124 
for pots and forcing, 405 
for profit, 531 
from Chester, 135 
from seed, raising, 73 
iu the house, 86 
lifting, 25 

seedling, increasing, lid 
the white, 72 
white Ajax, 45 
Dahlia bed, 498 

Cactus, White Mrs. Crowe, 545 
notes, 336 

I'ompon Tommy Keith, 59 
roots, wintering, 592 
the, as a cut flower, 418 
Dahlias, 134 
and Potutoes. 286 
and Violas, 383 

Cactus, 425, 431; for the garden, 07. 
479, 560 

do they wear out? 136 
from seed, 7 

In pots in the winter, 328 
not flowering, 52 
Pompon, 59 
pot-roots of, 577 
single, 462 

Daisy, the South African. 204 
Daisies in lawn. 38, 77, 446, 466 
Michaelmas. 446; tying up, 337 
Damson’s falling, 244 
Dandelion ns salad, 115 
Dandelions on lawn, 473 
Daphne Blagayaaa, 577 
Cneorum. 246, 577 
Dauphini, 577 
Genkwa, 577 

indica in the open air, 71 
Laureoln, 577 
Mezereum, 577 
odora, 577 
pontica, 577 
sericea, 577 
Daphnes, select, 577 
Darlingtonia californiea, 587 
Dasyscypha calycina, 521 
Datura arborea. 528 
chlorantho, 528 

sanguinea, 528; a flowering shoot 
of, 528; and D. chlorantha in the 
open air at Rotehill, Falmouth, 
529 

suaveolens, 528 
unhealthy,’ 96 -1 
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Daturas, the Tree, 528 
Davallia, parvula, 575; in the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden, 575 
Davallias failing, 104 
Davidia involucrata, 68 
Day Lilies, 136, 469 
Death’s-head moth, the, 409 
Delphiniums, 185 
from seed, 257 
Dendrobium clavatum, 66 
formosum giganteum, 575 
nobile, treatment of, 665 
Desfontainea spinosa, planting out, 
453 

Deutzia, 159 

crenata. 159; in bad condition, 170 
Deuil d’Emilie Galle, 68 
discolor, 160; floribunda, 160; 
grandiflora, 160: major, 301; 
purpuraacens, flowering shoot of, 
291 

gracilis. 160 ; campanulata, 160; 
carmlnea, 160; eximia, 160; pro¬ 
pagating, 257; rosea, 160; rosea, 
flowering shoot of, 274; venusta, 
160; venusta, flowering shoot of, 
275 

kalrniseflora, 160, 199; Lemoinei, 

160; Apple Blossom, 160; Aval¬ 
anche, 160: compacta, 100; fleur 
tie pommier, 68; Roseball, 160; 
Snowball, 160 
myriantha, 68, 160 
parviflora, 160 
scabra, 160 
staminea, 160 
Vilmorin®, 68, 160, 275 
Deutzias failing, 113 
forcing, 160 
pruning, 160 
Devon. Pinks from, 236 
weather in, 14 
Dianthus Atkinsoni, 18 
deltoides on a wall, 647 
Heddewigi, 449 

Dicontra speetabilis, forced, 112 
Dichorisnnda thyraiflora, 569 
Dielytra speetabilis, 51; for cutting, 
207 

Dielytras, 458 
Diervilla Conquete, 339 
Diervillas, 339 

Dimorphanthus mandsehuricus mar- 
ginatus aureus, 68 
Disappointments, 367 
Dogwoods, the. 366 
Dolichos Lab-lab, 529 
Doronieum, 78 
plantagineum excelaum, 225 
Doronieums, 17 
Dorset, flowers in, 624 
feeding, 77 

Doves, turtle, treatment of, 565 
Draco, 597 
fragrans, 597 
Gxjdsefflana, 597 
Hookeriana, 598 
Smithi, 508 

Dracaena Broomfleldi, 507 
Goldieana, 597, 599 
Hercules, 495 
Sanderiana, 598 
Dracaenas, 494, 597 
Dropwort, the, 130 
Drought and some of its effects, 324 
the, and the Tufted Pansies, 355 
the, and vegetable crops, 329 
Drynaria muscefolia, 407 
Dry-rot, S53 
Duckweed in pond. 280 


EARTH CLOSET, manure from 
an. 552 

Earwigs, plague of, 241. 334 
Eecremocarpus scaber, 12, 204, 510 
Echeveria retusa, 643 
Echeveria secunda glauca, wintering, 
546 

Echeverias, propagating, 300 
Echium Wildpreti, 261 
Echiums, 261 

Edging plant, a useful, 374 
Edgings for winter and spring, 404 
plants for, 198 

Edinburgh, vegetables at, 408 
Egg-plants, how to cook, 296 
Eggs, preserving, 25 
with pale yolks, 51 
Elder, the American, 541 
Elders, the, 541 

Elm-tree stump, destroying, 384 
Endive, 352 

for autumn and winter salads, 314 
keeping, 88 
wintering, 539 
Ephedra, 679 
-distachya. 551, 679 
vulgaris, 679 

Eremuri, group of, at Cuckfleld Park, 
403 

Eremurus robustus, seedlings, 192 
Erica, 383 
mediterranea, 29 
Wilmoreana, 125 
Erigeron speciosuB, 422 
Eryngiums, 338 
Ervthrina erista-galli, 536 
Esoallonia illinita, 464 


exoniensis, 4C4 
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Eseallonia Langleyensis, 464 
macrantha, 10, 464 
monteridensis, 465 
philippiana, 464 
punctata, 409 
rubra, 465 
Escallonias, 464 
Eucomis, 41)9 
nana, 409 
regia, 409 
undulata, 409 

Eulalia japoniea variegata, 8 
Euonymus japonieus, 10 
Eupatorium micranthum, 507; part of 
a plant at Rosehill, Falmouth, 
507 

petiolare, 113 
vernale, 113 
Weinmannianum, 507 
Euphorbia splendens, 204 
Euterpe sp., 71 
Evergreens, clipping, 520 
planting, 83 
stealing, 601 

Exochorda grandiflora, 314 


FENCE, rough, covering for, 70 
round garden, 428 

Fern ball, a Japanese, 609; in winter, 
510 

case, a, 682: management of a, 271 
fronds, scale on, 25 
Hare’s-foot, repotting, 654 
Maiden-hair, a well-grown specimen 
of, 639 

scale on, 558 

spores, 307 ; not germinating, 196 
the Bird’s-nest, 506 
the Hare's-foot, 33 
Ferneries, hardy, 138 
Fernery, keeping a moist lieut in, 589 
making a, 319 
plants for a, 2-57 
small, protecting, 408 
the outdoor, 361 
with a north aspect, 592 
Ferns as table plants, 549 
Chain, 9, 455 

covering greenhouse wall with, 48o 
doing badly, 241 
Filmy. 407 
for rooms, 455 

hardy, and bog plants, 3/4; in 
pleasure-grounds, 30 
Maiden-hair, for cutting, 639, grow¬ 
ing, 536; with yellow frouds, 449 
moving large, 383 
repotting, 104 
Tree, age of, 104 
unhealthy, 490 

watering, 196 .. . _ . 

Fig-culture on back walls of reach- 
houses, 105 
Figs, 157 

dropping, 52, 92, 18- 
growing too strongly, 254 
in pots, 460 . 

Fig-tree, growing, too strongly, 400 
management of, 399 
moving, 496 
pruning a, 474 
Fig-trees in pots. 49, 53 
not fruiting, 486 
Filberts, 600 

Finch, zebra, death of a, 129 
Fi i'-hcs, zebra, two dead, 91 
Fire Thorn, the, 465 
Fir-trees, 118 
Fish-manure, 370, 655 
Flame-flower, the, 351 
Nasturtium, 426 
Flamimro-flow-er, the, 4 
Flavour in forced Strawberries, 48 
Flower, an old-fashioned, a plea for, 
280 , 
beds, permanent, planting of, 648 
border, the hardy, in July, 223; 

tree-roots in. 366 
borders, old, 404 

garden, permanent planting of the, 
582; some good things in the, 403; 
the, 197 

notes, hardy, 249, 503 
service, what to utilise at a, 280 
shows, 6 

Flowers and shrubs for seaside 
garden, G4 
autumn, 364 

blue, in the garden, 278, 335 
border for late summer, 300 
Christmas, 596 
cut, duration of, 88, 536 , 596 
cut. in season and their uses, 637 
drying, 322 

early spring notes on, 87 
Everlasting, 74; making a bed of, 
560 

for garden, 425 
growing, 642 

hardy for vases, COO; notes on, 
lio", 209 

In Hyde Park, plucking, 124 
in January and February, 637 
in the house, arranging, 582; in 
winter, 329 , 352 
notes on hardy bulbous, 45 
of March, 19 
peaty soil for, 257 

seasonable, for indoor decoration, 


Google 


147 


Flowers, some Everlasting, 503 
spring, notes on, 223 
two useful Everlasting, 32 
white, for cutting, 353 
Flies in vinery, 287 

Fly injuring Celery, Carrots, etc., 
334 

forcing, plants and bulbs for, 34G 
Forget-me-nots, 459 
Forsythia, 133 
suspensa, 624 

Forsythias, treatment of, 410 
Fowls and caterpillars, 496 
eating their eggs, 243 
feeding, for winter eggs, 579 
Grass runs for, 103 
manure, 38 

quantity of food for, 383 
soft food for, 485 
Foxgloves, 236, 312 

Fragrance for the greenhouse in 
spring, 495 

Frame, a movable, 593 
cold, 375; uses for a, 26, 621; the 
ventilation of, 634 
Frames, cold, uses of, 579 
Cucumbers in, 593 
garden, 469 

Francoa ramosa and F. appendiculata, 
434 

Freak of Nature—hen lays a live 
chicken, 129 

Freesia refracta alba, 88 
Freesias, 88, 494, 60G 
Fritillaria aurea, 46 
latifolia, 110 
Mcleagris, 124, 209 
Fritillary, the Snake’s Head, 124 
Frost, a severe, 186 
early, 492 
in mid-October, 492 
Fruit blossom, protecting, 22 
crop, the, 206 
garden, work in the, 525 
gathering and storing, 372, 895. 439 
houses and pits, ventilating, 259 
notes on, 231 
prospects, 157, 181, 225 
room, the building of a, 343 
show, the R.H.8., 463 
storage, 182 

the glut of last season, 23 
Fruits for home orchards, 157 
Fruit-tree and Rose-stocks, planting 
and working, 414 
border, grubs in, 660 
Fruit-trees, etc., in narrow borders, 
feeding, 324 
cordon, pruning, 259 
failing, 229, 460 
foliage of, unhealthy, 439 
for north walls, 438 
for walls, 258 
for west wall, 340 
in bush form, 576 
indoor, cleaning, 495 
infested with caterpillars, 168 
in northern India, 057 
in pots, 316, 372 
lime for, 414 
manuring, 605 
newly-planted, pruning, 631 
not bearing, 12 
on limestone walls, 627, 658 
on walls, 483; nailing and pruning, 
581 

planting, 38, 462, 464, 483, 525 
pruning, 682; newly planted, 396 
restoring worn-out, 48 
run wild, 627 

summer pruning, 225, 283, 315, 440, 
496 

unhealthy, 340 

wall, protecting. 259; watering, 153 
wall, wiring, 284 
washes for, 414 
Fuohsia-bud3, dropping, 411 
failing to develop, 216 
falling off, 228, 370 
Fuchsia Heinrich Henkel, 469 
Mrs. Hill, 240 

not opening its flowers, 216 
Fuchsias, 367 , 406 

and Heliotropes, standard, keeping. 
507 

hardy, 180 
increasing, 592 

losing their buds, 224; their leaves, 
156 

retarding, 285 
standard, growing, 188 
starting, 610 
treatment of, 474 
unhealthy, 332 
wintering 314 
Fumitory, the noble, 17 
Fungi, edible, 451 
preserving, 351 
Fungus on leaves, 60 
on Beetroot leaves, 454 
on Broccoli-leaves, 30 
on Cauliflow'er-leaf, 494 
on Hollyhocks, 874 
on Parsnips, 494 
on Pelargonium-leaves, 292 
on Rose-leaves, 283 
on Roses, 360 
on Savoy-leaf, 478 
on Snowdrops, 596 
Funkias, 151 

Fusicladium dendritieum, 206 
pirinum, 666 


G 


i 


i 

i 


GAILLARDIA8, 267 

growing, 565 
Galega, 280 

Gapes, chickens with, 204 
Garden, a Devon, notes from, 662 
an Armagh, notes from, 679 
ants in, 127 
a paved, 383 
a pest-infested, 409 
a, toads in, 652 
a weedy pasture, 36 
bulbs and other things in, 31 
effects, pretty wild, 588 
fence round, 428 
frames, 4C9 
ground, trenching, 32 
grubs in, 644 
insects in, 44, 521 
manuring, 10, 595, 016 
new, planting, a, 280 
“ ornaments,” so-called, 479 
planting, 12 
produce, waste, 475 
refuse-heap, the, 486 
rows, positions of, 145 
rubbish, what to do with, 539 
screen for, 297 

seaside, flowers and shrubs for, 64 

the herbaceous, 606 

tidiness in the, 460 

vegetable, cropping a, 672 

weedy, 580 

wild, 210 

work, 12, 23, 36, 49, 62. 76, 91, 102. 
116, 128, 142, 154, 166, 179, 190, 202, 
214, 226, 242, 255, 260, 284 , 298 , 312, 
327, 340 , 354 , 368 , 381, 396, 410 , 423, 
436, 448, 460, 472, 484, 496, 508, 521, 
535, 550, 564 , 578, 590, 602, 616, 627, 


60: 


640, 653 , 667 , 680 
Gardenias after flowering, 156 
renovating, 144 
rock, in the shade, 18 
small v. large, 280 
suburban, bad planting of, 611 
summer flower, 97 
sweet-scented, 124 
Gardens, Italian, 628 
miniature, competition, 446 
Garland-flower, the. 246 
Garrya elliptica, 10 
Gas, acetylene, and plants, 41, . 

refuse of carbide of calcium, used 
in making, 564 
Gas-lime, 426 
and Potato-scab, 580 
uses of, 462 

Genista fragrans losing its buds, 46 
Geranium Ivy-leaved Chas. Turner, 
236 

striatum, 21ft 

Geraniums growing tall, 655 
scented-leaved, 383 
Gerbera, 204 
Jamesoni. 856, 474. 492 


544 

at Ramsgate. 491 
from Ramsgate, 422 
growing, 72 

hybrid, new and old, 18 
in pots, 544 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. small conns 


of, 97 
bulbs, 682 
tristis, 609 
Gladwin, the, 510 
Globe Amaranthus, 271 
Gloriosa, a yellow, 477 
Rothschild iana, 113 
virescens grandiflora, 477 
Glory of the Snow, 87 
Gloxinia, a seedling, 152 
Gloxinias and Begonias increasing 
from leaves, 281 

Begonias, Caladiums, etc., winter¬ 
ing, 625 

seedling, 842, 579 
the Spotted, S 
unhealthy, 243, 842 
Goat’s Rue, 280 
Godetias, 186 

God’s Acre made Beautiful,” 236 
Golden Rod, the common, flowering 
shoots of, 7 
Goldfinch, the, 63 
management of, 215 
olivfeformis, 325 
Theoplirasta, 325 
Gomphia decora, 325 
Gomphrena, 271 

Gooseberry and Currant or Magpie 


Moth, 218 
Golden Drop, 303 
Green Gage, 48 
saw-fly, the, 218 

Gooseberry-bushes, caterpillars attack¬ 
ing, 1*41, 314; old, transplanting, 
288; pruning, 204, 592 
caterpillar, 43, 142 
crop, the, 181 
culture, 254 
Favourite, 232 
pests, 218 
pest, the, 205 
shoots twisted, 629 
the, 303 

the Fuchsia-flowered, 649 
Gooseberry-trees, old v. young, 27 
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Gooseberries, 205 
as cordons and standards, 554 
bottling, 156 
Cape, treatment of, 244 
double, cuttings of. 284 
grown as cordons, 499 
keeping, 423 
mouldy, 192 
notes on, 232 
on trellises, 48 
propagating. 566 
pruning, 496, 652 
trellis, 205 

Gone, the double , 4S8 
Grafting, 80 
and grey rot, 499 
failure in. 460 
wax, 52 

■Grape Appley Towers, 581 

Black Hamburgh not colouring, 372 
Gros Maroc, pruning, 340 
Vine, increasing the, 605; unhealthy, 
156 

Grapes attacked by grubs, 430 
bottling, 576 
cracking. 328 
diseased, 370 
failing to colour, 343 
late, keeping, 440 
low price of, 413 
market, 101, 553 
mildewed, 272, 302 
Madresfield Court, 384; berries of, 
unsatisfactory. 370 
Muscat, hastening the ripening of, 
314; shanking, 216 
Muscat of Alexandria, spotted, 462 
name of, 255 
notes on keeping, 581 
outdoor, 356 
points for, 371 

scalding in, 180: and rust in, 192 
shanked, 156, 370, 498, 510 
shanking, 156, 510 
the scalding of, 127 
unsatisfactory, 286, 304, 370 
Gras.', bulbs for, 422; in the, 4G9 
field. Mush room-spawn in a, 229 
runs for fowls. 103 
seed sowng, 682 
under Cedrus Deodara, 398 
Grasse*;, coarse, in lawn, 144 

ornamental, 8, 324; planting out, 
437 

the advantage of ornamental, 18 
Grave-garden, planting a, 118, 398 
Grease-bands to check codlin-moth, 
430. 454 
Green-fly, 353 

and caterpillar on Roses, 271 
on greenhouse plants, 478 
on Roses, 141 

Greenhouse, cold, plants for, 77, 204 
climbers for, 523 
creepers for, 363 
cubic feet in a, 26 
December-flowering plants in the, 
569 

heating a, 397; small, and plants 
for. 286 

management of a. 579 
natural shading for a, 240 
new, how to stock, 60 
overcrowding the, in winter, 390 
pipes, painting, 497 
plants for cool, 161; in, 565 
Rose for cold, 70 
using a, 579 
walls, plants for, 558 
wall, wiring, 118 
wall with Ferns, covering. 485 
Greens, winter, planting, 295 
Grevillea robusta, 324, 536 
from seed, 328 
Growths on shrub, 253 
Grubs attacking Apples, 216 
at roots of plants, 30 
destroying Strawberry plants, 176 
eating Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
652; Pyrethrnm-roots, 175 
in Auricula pots, 609 
in fruit-tree border, 660 
in garden, 644 

injuring Cauliflowers, 141; Pansies, 
200 

in potting soil, 96 
iu soil, 96 

of the Vine-weevil, 320 
Guelder Rose ftnd Mock Orange, 
forced, 152 
forcing the, 138 

Guinea-pigs, management of, 509 
Gum-tree, seeds of the, 498 
Gunnera manicata at T relit sick, 467 
Gymnogramma chrysophylla Lau- 
cheana, 377 
decomposite, 377 
Parsonsi, 377 
Pearcei, 377 

peruviana argyrophylla, 377, 379 
schizophylla, 877; t. gloriosa, 377 
tartarea, 877 
Wettenhalliana, 877 
Gymnogrammas, 377 
Gypsophila paniculata, 299, 365, 375; 
protecting the shoots of, 136; 
dividing, 504 
repens, 374 
Gypsophilas, 88 
little known, 186 


HABROTHAMNTJ8 elegans, 138 
Hail cannons, 19 
Hair-worms, 200 
Hamamelis arborca, 659 
japonica, 659; Zuccariniana, 659 
mollis, 659 

Ilamburghs, late, retarding, 106 
Harvest-bug, the, 334 
Harvest-bugs, 282, 292 
Hawk-moths, 360 
Hawthorns from seed, 450 
Hazels, insects on, 21 
Heather, White, 383 
Heaths, Cape, culture of, 558 
greenhouse, in flower, 529 
hardy, in Berks, 410 
increasing, 104 

Hedge, evergreen, planting, 486 
forming a, 510 

Hedges, rough, improving, 69 
i Hedychium Bousigonianum, 557 
Gardnerianum, 510 
j Helianthemum araabile fl.-pl., 249 
, Helichrytum flowers, 503 
I Heliotrope, cutting back, 156 
cutting down an old, 529 
for winter flowering, 153 
in winter, 626 
j Heliotropes, 20 

as greenhouse climbers, 406 
from seed. 662 

Helleborus maxirous, unhealthy, 124 
niger, flowers of, in a case, 534 
viridis livid us, 422 
Hemp, the African, 195 
Hens ailing, 485 
I loss of, 355 

Hibiscus syriacus, 412 
Hippe&strum Ronda, 113 
Snowdon, 113 

Hippeastrums, potting, 618 
Hollies, increasing, 523 
planting, 156 
pruning, 244 
Holly, berry-bearing, 15 
fly, the, 189 
from cuttings, 618 
Holly-tree, moving, 270 
Hollyhock disease, the, 153 
fungus, a remedy for, 165 
Hollyhocks, 135, 432, 603 
diseased, 216 
insects injuring, 292 
| wintering, 328 
Honesty, 174, 503 
preserving, 204 
the while variety, 175 
Honeysuckle, cutting down, 618 
i Japanese pruning, 92 
moving, 650 
pruning, 669 
i the Himalayan, 004 
| Hop-leaves, perforation of, 383 
the Japanese, 280 
Horse-Radish culture, G14 
the Shrubby, 551 
I Horse-tails, Shrubby, 679 
. Horse-tail, shrubby, in Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, 679 
j Hose-piping, 617 

Hotbed, making a, 204, 655 
Hotbeds, 90 

House and garden, a West of England, 

I 57 

| forcing, utilising a, 668 
span-roofed, Roses for, 238 
! Houses and pits, in summer, airing, 
231 

! Hoya bella, 212 

carnosa, 324; potting, 78; unhealthy, 
144 

Huroulus japonicus variegatus, 280 
Hyacinths, old, 46 
millipedes, injuring, 141 
Roman, cut spikes of, in a bowl, 
637 

the Grape, 235 

Hyde Park, plucking flowers in, 124 
Hydrangea, a double-flowered, 615 
a fine, 71 
nrborescens, 337 
Bretschneideri, 387 
Hortensia foliis roseo-marginatis, 
517; Mariesi, 443; Mariesi in a 
Surrey garden, 433; nivalis, 3, 517 | 
stellata prolifera, 015 
the climbing, 55 
Thunbergi, 337 
treatment of, 267 
vestita irubescens, 387 
Hydrangeas, 510 
blue, 367 
culture of, 300 

failing to bloom, 196, 537; tricolor, 
517; H. rariegata, 517 
little known, 387 
Mariesi, 488 
of poor colour, 299 
paniculata grandiflora, 592 
petiolaris (syn., H. scandens), 887 
pink and blue, 311 
quercifolia, 387, 389 
radiata, 387 
variegated-leaved, 517 
Hymenocnllis maerostephana, 33 
Hypericum patulum Henryi, 68, 388 
Hypomyces perniciosus, C20 * 


Digitized by 


Google 


l 

1BERIS gibraltarica, 446 
Tmantophyllum in bad health, 592 
Impatiens auricoma, 289 
Balsamina, 289 
flaccid a, 289 
Hawkeri, 289 
Hoistii, 289 
Hookeriana, 289 
Jerdoniat, 289 

Olivieri, 288, 289, 405; a group of, in 
the Royal Gardens, Hew, 405 
Roy lei, 290 
Sultani, 289, 290 
Incarvlllea Beresowski, 349 
Bonvolati, 349 
compacta, 349 

Delacayi, 349; a group of, in 
Mr. Chambers' garden at Hasle- 
mere, 351 

grandiflora, 349; flowers of, 349 
lutea, 349 
Olgw, 349 
sinensis, 349 
variabilis, 350 
Incarvilleas, 349 
India-rubber-plant, failing, 84 
leaves turning yellow, 462, 557, 654 
Insect, a curious, 189 
attacking bulbs, 266 
for name, 127, 252 
Insecticides, spraying with, 87 
Insects, 360 
and leaf-mould, 446 
and Tulip-bulb, 176 
green, on various plants, 226 
in garden, 44, 521 
injuring Hollyhocks, 292 
on a Cactus, 257 
on Apple-trees, 200 
on gravel, 21 
on Hazels, 21 
on Poplar-tree, 30 
on Rose-leaves, 212 
I resines, propagating, 300 
Iris albo-purpurea, 519 
fcctidisaima, 510 
gigantea, 249 
juncea, 561 
Kiempferi, 52 
not blooming, 118 
sibirica, 209 
the, 630 

the Siberian Flag, 200 
tuberosa, 023 
Irises, 197 
among Tulips, 150 
diseased, 474 
early-flowering, 3 
English, 285 

Spanish, 48u; and English, 532 
Ismene Amanews, 33 
Andreana, 33 
calathina, 33 
Maeleana, 33 
Tsmenes, 33 

Isolepis gracilis, 12, P-54 
Ivies, 10, 40 
Ivy failing, 156 
on buildings, 498 
on wall of house, 441 
the, 132 
unhealthy, 420 
Ixia.s, culture of. 514 
failing, 192, 216 
Ixora Dixiana, 363 


J 

JACARANDA rnimossefolia, 113 
Jacob in ia, 677 
aurea, 077 
chrysostephana, 677 
coecinea, 677 
Ghieshreghtiana, 678 
Liboniana, 678 
Lindeni, 67S 
magniflea, 678 
.Mohintli, 678 
paueiflora, 678 
penrhosiengis, 678 
Pohliana, 677 
suberecta, 678 

Jasmine dropping its flowers, 502 
the Spanish, 625 
the Winter, 502 

Jasminum grandiflorurn, 240, 625 
nudiflorum, 502; n. increasing, 669 
Jay, cage for, 068 
Judging, R.H.S. rules for, 384 


K 

XAINIT. the use of, 12 
Kalosanthes, 332 
coccinea, growing, 240 
Kennedya Comptouiann, 20 
Marry att03, 20 
monophylla, 20; rosea, 20 
nigricans, 20 
rubicunda, 20 

Kerria japonica. 146; fl.-pl., 146 
the White, 170 
treatment of, 271 
Kirenqethoma palmata, 421 
Kitchen garden, cropping the, 115, 
666; crops in the, 5G2; notes, 568 
Klciuia articulatn, 346 


Kniphopia caulescent, a group of, 
279 

Kniphophias, 32 
Knotweed, the, 220 
Kohl Rabi, 66 


L 

LACKEY MOTH, the. 541, 655 
Lcelio-Cattleya Mona, 381 
Land, grubs on, 592 
sour meadow, 194 
Lantana, 35fi 
Lantanas, 324 
Lapageria, alba, 470 
in bad condition, 517 
treatment of, 681 
Lapagerias, 134 
in pots, growing, 529 
propagating, 655 
Larch-canker, 521 

Larkspurs annual, 480, 648; the, 17 
Lathyrus latifolius albus, 171, 323 
Laurel leaves eaten, 189 
pruning, 244 
under Beech-trees, 618 
Laurustinus, the. cut sprays of, 589 
Lavender and Rosemary, 192 
failing, 356, 669 
growing, 100 
hedge, 425 
Law— 

Access of light, interference with, 
103 

Allotment, improvements to, 654 
Boundary question, a, 143 
Compensation for crops in cottage 
garden, 270 
Cottage rates, 343 
Cup or vase? 37 

Dispute between father and son, 51 
Does a covenant to keep in repair 
include or imply an obligation 
to paint? 10.3 

Drain question and right of way, 
668 

Effect of clause in agreement, 103 
Garden fence, 51 
Gardener’s notice, a, 485 
private, notice to quit, 299 
Gardener's cottage, a, 425 
notice, 24, 87, 117, 228 
position, a—sub-tenancy, 203; 
wages, 425 

Greenhouse chimney, 355 
Greenhouses, 117 

Horticultural society’s position, a, 
473 

Landlord's contract to repair, 271 
Letting premises on a misrepre¬ 
sentation, 25 

License for male servant, 629; 
(gardener’s), 285 

Market-gardener's position, a, 155 
Married woman’s will, 437 
Neighbour s trees, a, 355 
Notice to determine sub tenancy of 
allotment, 25; tenancy, 551 
to quit, 25; alleged under-ten¬ 
ancy, 34; effect of—position of 
outgoing tenant, 51 
Nuisance from greenhouse chimney, 
51 

Ownership and use of wall, 271 
Power of a highway authority to 
prune hedges and to top trees, 

424 

Railway charges and lien on goods, 
271 

Rent in arrear, recovery of, 536 
Right of private occupier to remove 
fruit-trees, 565 
of way, 228 

the, of a tenant to remove fenc¬ 
ing erected by him. 355 
to use a private road, 271 
Rights of private tenant on 
quitting, 51 

Sales of costly books by canvassers, 
228 

Soot, property in, removed by chim¬ 
ney-sweep, 355 

stoppage of wages during sickness, 
228 

Tenant quitting by arrangement— 
what compensation is implied? 
203 

Tenant's fixtures, question as to, 
654 

Trees obstructing view—no remedy, 
290 

over-hanging branches of, 51, 536 
Wages, the calculation of, 203 
Wall, ownership and use of, 243 
Water from a neighbour’s eaves, 
37 

supply to house—separate assess¬ 
ment of house and garden, 509 
Weekly tenant as market-gardener 
in Ireland, a, 485 
Lawn, a weedy, 77, 342 
attending to a, 596 
bone-meal for, 596 
Clover in, 365 
coarse Grasses in, 144 
Daisies in, 38, 77, 486, 560 
Dandelions on, 473 
dressing a, 374, 432, 458, 624 
improving a, 473 
Layia elegant, flowers of, 547 
glandulosa, 547 
platyglossa, 547 
Laylas, 547 
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Lawn in Imd condition, 458, 522 
Lichen-covered, 592 
Moss on, 26, 78, 310, 510, 624 
Plantain on, 257, 322 
top-dre*$ing, 12, 228 , 356, 603 
treatment of, 160, 397, 537, C17 
weed, 398: in. 440 
worms in, 211. 397 
Lawns, basic slug for, 682 
renovating, 74 
Plantains on, 285 
the care of, 134 

Leadwort, the Cape, 41, 470; flowers 
of, in rate, 41 
Leaf-mould, 470 
and insects. 446 
Leather-jackets. 2GC 
Leaves, decayed, value of, 342 
drying autumn, 433 
fungus on, 60 
skeleton, 271 
Leeks, 217 
not growing, 328 
Leopard's Bane, the Greater, 225 
Leichenaultia biloba major, ftowering 
shoots of, 81 

Leschenuultias and their culture, 62 
Lettuce, winter, 274; Cabbage, 170 
Lettuces, 296, 615 
autumn-sown, 165 
profitable sorts, 141 
Leucodendron argenteum, 628 
Leucojum vernum, 45 
Leucophyton Browni, 257 
Leucostcgia pulchra, 361 
Leycesteria formosa, 004 
Llbouia floribunda after blooming, 36 
Licuala peltata, 71 
Lilac Marie Legraye, 207 
tall, 370 

Lilacs, hook on pruning, 220 
notes on, 297 

Lilies, African, dividiug, 425 
and Primulas, 92 
Belladonna. 574 
Burmese, 645 
for the open air, 404 
garden, 300 

Guernsey, never flowering, 497 
leaving in the ground, 404 
notes on, 624 
of the Valley, 74, 497 
Scarborough, 332 
Turk's-cap, 373 

Lilium auratum, bulbils on, 418, 463; 
planting, 604; potting, 26; re¬ 
potting, 356 
Bakerianum, 645 

candidum. 364, 374; basic slag for, 
411; diseased, 249; in pots, 271; 
moving, 209 
rurniolicum, 373 
chalcedonicmn, 373 
Hanson i, 373 
Harriai, 469 

lancifollum, 312; leaves turning 
brown, 338 
Mart agon, 373 
nepaleiise, 645 
Pomponiiim, 373 
pyreaalcuai, 878 

speciosum Snagniflcum, a flower of, 
409 

Milphureum. 645 
Siocihiansm, 373, 374 
testnecuro, 375 
Lily bulblets, 404 

of the Valley. 116 , 565; bed, making 
a, 449; bed, remaking, 462; fail¬ 
ing. 351; forcing. 63o; growing, 
574; in Multu. 98; not flower¬ 
ing, 198; planting, 580; to ludia, 
sending, 351; trees. 183 
the Belludonnn. 532; in the South 
of Scotland, 445 
the Jacobean, 228 

the Madonna, 338, 364: in a Perth¬ 
shire garden, 99; in south-west of 
Scotland, 310; moving, 299 
the Scarborough, 405 
Lime for fruit-trees, 414 
ruhhish, application of, 130 
Linaria hepaticwfolia, 249 
Linntea borealis. 446, 480 
Linums, cutting down, 450 
Liquid-manure for pot Strawberries, 
153 

Lithospermums, 174 
Loasa Lateritiu, 230 
Lobelia, 338 
tenuior, 390 
Lobelias for stock, .TOO 
Lontaria attenuata, 307 
Boryana, 307 
eiliuta, 307 
cycadiefulia. 307 
discolor liipinnatiflda, .307 
eihba, 307 
Herminieri, 307 
Mayi, 3 
Lomarias. 307 

London County Council Gardening, 7 
square gardens, state of, 657 
Looker* traaophylla, 301 
Luculia gratUsima, 362; flowers of, 
dropping, 042 
Lungwort. 661 
Lupin, the, 260 
the Tree, 311; in Ireland. 311 
Lupins failing, 271 
Tree. 370 

Lupinus grandifolius, 87 
Lychnises, double. 280 
Lunuria biennis alba, 175 


M 

MACXAYA hella, 300, 642; growing, 
444 

Madwort, the Thyme-leaved, 596 
Maggots iu manure, 379 
Magnolia grandiflora, 10 

hvpoleucu, 059; flower of, 659; fruit 
of, 658 

Snulangcana in a Welsh garden, 207 
Kteliata, 69; in the Royal Gardens, 
hew, 09 
unhealthy, 116 
Watsoni, 527; flowers ol, 527 
Maiden-hair-tree doing badly, 200 
Mulope grandiflora, 563; g. rosea, 503 
Manure heap, the 427 
from an earth-closet, 552 
Tonka', 92 
water, 156 
water for vines, 304 
Manuring, artificial, 566. 666 
Manures and Chrysanthemums, 176 
artificial, 62; for Peas and Beans, 
156 

Maples. Dwarf Japanese, 170 
Japanese, increasing, 107 
March, flowers of. 19 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, the, 22 
Marguerites, unhealthy, 285 
Marigolds. African, 561 
Market, Daffodils for, 124 
grower for the, 540 
Marrows, Bush, .312 
Matricaria inodora fl. pi., 440 
Meadow-1 and, sour. 194 
Mealy-bug on Azaleas, 565 
on plants, 216, 400 
on Vines. 52, 244, 462 
Meconopsis. 633 
aculeata, 633 
beila, 633 
cumbrica, 633 
chelidoniifolia, 634 
grand is, 634 
lieterophylla, 634 
horridula, 634 
integrifolia, 633 
nepalensis, 634 
paniculata, 634 
principis, 634 
punicea, 634 
quintuplinervia, 634 
rucemosA, GS4 
sirnplicifulin. 634 
Wallichi, 634 
Medlar, the Dutch, 2 
Medlars, 2 
when to ent, 523 
Melon, a good early, 202 
seeds, germinntinu. 384 
Melons -and Cucumbers, restricted 
root space for, 440 
growing, 38 

no male blooms on, 255 
Mertensla, 661 
alpina, 661 

ciliata, 661; in Mr. Goodwin’t 
garden at The Elms, Kidder- 
minster, 601 
dahurico, 661 
maritlinu, 661 
primuloides, 601 
sibiricA, 661 
virginica, 661 
Meteorology, 299 

Mice destroying Utrnwhcrries, 255 
Michauxia Tchlhatchewi, 192 
Mignonette, 108 
Tree, 418 
Mildew. 108 
on Peach-tree, 154 
on Rose Marechal Niel, 454 
on Roses, 92, 211, 243. 478 
on Strawberries, 286 
on Vines, 168 
Millipedes, 175 
injuring Hyacinths, 141 
Mimosa, the, 26 
Miinulus in pots, 238 
moschatus, 236 
Mistletoe, increasing. 502 
propagating the. 638 
Mock Oranges, the, 555 
Monarch of the East. 71 
Monlbretia rosea, 519 
Montbretius. S83, 4U4. 546 
dividing, 485 
Morisin hypogffa, 356 
Mormodes badium luteum, 665 
Moochoama riparium, 46. 113 
Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees. 486 
in lawn, 26, 78, 310, 314, 510, 624 
Moth, name of, 266 
the Dart, 420 
the Green-marbled, 320 
the Lackey, 118 
Mulberry-leaves injured, 320 
Mulberries, growing, 22 
Mulching, 54 

Musa japonica and M. Ensete at 
Rosrhill, Palmouth, 531 
Musas in Cornwall, 531 
Muscnri. 235 
botryoides album, 235 
Mushroom hed failing, 380; woodlice 
on, 608 
culture, 665 
disease, n, 620 
growing outdoors, 380 
spawn in a Grass-field, 229 
Mushrooms, 245 
and turf, 562 
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Mushrooms, bottling, .'130 
eaten by woodlice and slugs, 592 
failing, 511 

growing, 20. 189. 412; in fields, 118 
in January, 667 
in stable, growing. 506 
In the rammer, 105 
outdoors, 118 

Musk, 197, 223, 365, 403, 529 
not scented, 323 
the small-leaved, 210 
Mussel-scale, the, 430 
Mustard and Cress, 89 
as nn insecticide, 241 
Myosotis and Tulips, 404 
Myrsiphyllum asparnguides, 425 
Myrtle. 10 
cutting down, 604 
hedge, forming a, 340 
leaves, dirty, 592 
scale on, 497 
the, increasing, 655 
watering a, 328 
Myrtles on walls, 328 


Ornithogalum areuatum, 247, 292 
armeniacum, 247 
aureum, 247 
comosum, 247 
exsenpum, 247 
fimbriaturu. 247 
glaucophyllum, 247 
latifolium, 247 
montanum, 247 
nnrbonense, 247 
nutans, 248 
pyramidale, 248 
pyrenaicum. 248 
sororium, 248 
umbellatum, 246, 311 
unifolium, 248 

Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, 219 
Otiorrynchus picipcs, 320 
Oxalis Ortgiesi, 654 
Ox gad-fly, the, 292 
Orydendron arboreum, 415 
Oyster-plant, 661 


P 




N 

NARCISSUS albicans. 46 
biflorus, 295 
calathinut, 365 
failing to bloom, 59« 

Gardenia flowered, 180; the, 197 

Gloria Mundi, 173 

mnximus, 151 

minimus, 504 

Marie Hall, 583 

Mrs. Langtry, 546 

ornatus, manure for, 180 

Phensant’s-eye, not flowering, 97 

poeticus King Edward 17/., 2C3; 

moving, 192 
Telnmnnius ftl.-pl., 196 
triandrus, growing in pots, 125 
Narcissi In vases. 147 
Nectarines cracking. 359, 414 
Sematus ribrsi, 218 
Nepenthes F. W. Moore. 3 
Nerinc exceilens major tardiflora. 
113 

Lady Ffolkcs, 113 
Miss Shelly, 113 
Nerlnes, growing, 60 
seedling. 281 
Nerium Oleander, 625 
New Zealand, tree seeds from, 118 
Nicotiana attlnis and N. Sanders, 321 
Sanderie, 113, 392, 431; in the open 
air, 323; white variety of, 321 
Nicotine for destroying ants, 478 
Nigel la Miss Jekyll, 480 
Nightingale, Japanese, 509 
Nitrate of soda for Asparagus, 146; 
for Roses, 265 

Nonpareil, death of pin-tuil, 383 
Nut, culture of the, 626 
Nuts, 626 

Nymphiea Marliacea Chromatella in a 
tub, 350; stcllata Mrs. Ward, 
flowers of, 209 


o 

OAK. the Scarlet, 510 
Obituary— 

F. W. Bur bid ge. 590 
Henry G. Moon, 449 
Odontoglossum crlspum, 626 
Oleander cutting, potting, 390 
increasing the, 390 
leaves, scale on, 580 
not blooming, 228, 
single white, flowering shoots of, 
625 

the. 025 
Olearia, 10 

Omphulodes verna. 110 
Oneidium Carendishinnum, 164 
concolor, 133 

Oncosperma fasciculatum, 71 
Onion-fly, the, 258, 378 
maggot, 38 

seeds under glass, sowing, 560 
Tripoli, sowing seeds of, 352 
Onions. 115. 326, 511 
failing. 214 

for exhibition, growing, 614 
growing, 572; for profit, 619 
large, 90; keeping late, 62 
raising, under glass, IS 
the storing of, 352 
Tripoli, 14 
Oospora scabies, 268 
Ophiopogon Jnhuran, 474 
Opuntin cantahrigiensis in the 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, 611 
dying, 604 

Orange-flower, the Mexican, 216, 298, 
602, 529 

fungus on Rose foliage, 141, 300 
treatment of, 438 
Oranges, seedling, 78 
Orchard, home fruits for, 157 
management of, 631 
manuring, 49. 642 
treatment of the, 287 
trees, renovating, 342; stunted, 371 
Orchids In pits or frames, 164 
Orcocome Candollei, 322 
Ornithogalum, 247 
nrahlcum, 247, 240 


PJEOK1A iritmaaniana, 135 
Pieony, seeds of, not starting, 629 
Tree, 4; for growing in pots, 434; the 
form of the, 223 
Peonies, cutting down, 338 
failing, 338 
planting. 425 
transplanting, 342 

Tree, 262; flowers of a single, 5; 
potting, 195 

Palestine, bulbs from, 314 
Palm, Date, 406 
scale on, 498 
seeds from Ceylon, 71 
Palms growing in small pots, 54? 

repotting. 104 
Pampas Grass, 682 
failing, 257 

the, at Trelissick, Cornwall . 491 
Pancratium* after flowering, 603 
Panicurn pHcutum, H 
sulcatum, h 

variegatum, 9; ns a basket-plant. 
257 


virgntum, 8 

Pansy, Tufted, cuttings, 392; Marlon 
Water*. 375; Miss Elsie Mav Cann. 
393; Roger Bridgman, 365; The 
Mearns, 3S8 
Pansies, 822 

and Calceolarius dying, HOU 
dividing. 314 
dying, 370 
grubs injuring, 200 
leggy and crowded, 237 
miniature Tufted, 309: increasing. 
323 

spedling. Tufted, planting out, 151 
showy French and German, consti¬ 
tution of, 151 

some free-flowering Tufted, 222 
Tufted, 278; and the hot weather, 
338; dying off, 430; for an edging. 
510; for exhibition, 198: for pre¬ 
sent planting, 108; getting the 
flowering quarters ready, 532; liow 
to keep growing, 163; in late 
October, 490; leaving flowers on. 
175; planting, 662; rust on. 420; 
thinning old plants, 139; v. 
Pansies, 224 
unhealthy, 228 

what to do with, just now. 336 
white Tufted, 364 
Paradise-stocks, 182 
Paraffin emulsion. 565 
Parrot, ailing, 617 
Amazon, ailing, 129 
grey, death of, 509 
Parsley, 40. 613 
winter, 594 
Parsnips, 510 
fungus on, 494 
Passiflora triloba, 858 
Passion-flower in the open air, prun¬ 
ing, 596 

treatment of, 051 
unhealthy, 271 
Pea and Bean beetles, 608 
Gradus, 90 
Superlative, 615 
the Daisy, 38. 274 
the Purple-podded, 258 
(he white Everlasting, 171 
weevil, the, 212 
Wordsley Wonder, 140 
Peas and Beans, artificial manures for. 
156; sowing too thickly, 146 
nnd the hot weather, 296 
bottling, 296 
diseased, 246, 266 
dwarf, supporting. 190 
early, notes on. 245 
Everlasting, 7, 392 
failing. 108 

for exhibition, growing, 109 
for first sowing, 643 
good late. 190 
green, bottling, 156 
in pots for planting out, sowing. 619 
late. 427, 472 
main-crop. 13 
some good dwarf, 630 
successional, 169 
the Everlnsting, 171 
0|l I tlm best, 120 
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Pea*. Sweet, 5, 123, 198, 240; a dozen 
good. GO2; and the late frosts, 
175; failing. 250, 271, 314, 356. 370; 
bow to keep in flower, 278; in 
pots, 544; keeping up a supply, 
310; notes on, 210; planting out, 
151; staking and mulching, 174 
Pea-chick*, treatment of, 203 
Pea fowl, 103, 143 
Peach, 384 

and Apricot borders, watering, 105 
and Nectarine, planting, 582 
t*order, soil for, 600 
curl, 68 
Gladstone. 459 

house, cold, treatment of, in spring, 
131 

houses, seasonable work in, 80 
leaves, blister on, 180, 344 , 653; 
diseased, 396 

Peaches and Nectarines, early, 
thinning, 131 
hones for, 131 
in greenhouse failing. 520 
in pots, 652; during the winter, 396 
late, outdoor, 483 
outdoor, 658 
red-spider on, 266 
stone-splitting in, 226 
thinning, 80 

under glass, growing, 370 
with decayed stones, 154 
Peach-tree, coping for, 102 
mildew oil, 154 
treatment of a, 272 
Peach-trees failing, 2 
brown scale on, 420 
in cold greenhouse, 580 
insects on, 258 
outdoor, 178 
red-spider on, 320 
scale on, 169 
treatment of, 54, 358 
unfruitful, 92 
unsatisfactory, 168 
Pear Bellissime d'hiver, 658 
Josephine de Malines, 22, GOO 
leaves shrivelling, 114 
Le Lectier, 606 
midge, the, 189 
Sourenir du Congrh, 554 
1’ear-tree cankered, 96 
old. 400 
renovating, 356 
slug, 430 
Standard, 856 
unhealthy, 618 
Pear-trees cankered, 131 
fruitless, 178 
Pears, 201, 426 
and w asps, 459 
cracked, 426 
dropping, 231, 340 
late, 436 
rotting, 510 
sleepy, 308 
stewing, 600 
the best late, 22. 80 
Peat, 473 

ashes, value of, 12 
border, plants for, 566 
Moss-litter manure. 119, 165 
Pelargonium, best pink, for outdoors, 
504 

Cactus-flowered, 457 
cuttings failing, 560 
Ivy-leaved, unhealthy, 92 
Lady Brooke, 61 
Lady Decies, 113 

leaves unhealthy, 390, 646; fungus 
on. 292 

Pelargoniums failing, 63, 478 
fancy, 332; treatment of, 286 
for winter hlooming, 646 
Ivy-leaved, 434, 45?; for bedding, 
374; in a hanging-banket, 35 
old, 113 
Regal, 406 
striking, 387 
unhealthy, 139, 568 
wintering, 4ll 

Zonal, for summer-flowering, 592; 
for winter-flowering, 346; in 
winter, 61, 537; losing their leaves, 
156; spotted, 314 
Pentas carnea, 646 

Pentstemona and Antirrhinums, cut¬ 
ting down, 59 
old plants, 136 
Perennials, 156, 383 
and biennials, transplanting, 156 
and shrubs, 365 
be«t time for raising, 32 
green, during the winter, 97 
Pernettyas, increasing. 258 
Pests in the garden, 420 
Petunias as window-plants, 216 
for next year, propagating, 814 
Phalarnopsis Aphrodite, 675 
Phalaris arundinacea vnriegata, 8 
Philadelphus. 555 
Avalanche, 555 
Houle d'Argent, 555 
Bounuet Blanc, 555 
Csnaelabre, 555 
Con quOtc, 555 

coronarius, 555; Satzuma, 555 
Coultcrl, 555 
Kmtaisie, 555 
flmhriatus, 555 
Gerbe d’Neige, 555 
Uordonianu*. 555 
xrsndifloru*. 555 


Philadelphus Lemoinei purpureomacii- 
latUK, 69, 555 
Rosace, 68, 555 
Lewisii, 555 

.Manteau d’Herminc, 555 
Mont Blanc, 555 
Nuee Blanche, 555 
Pavilion Blanc, 555 
Perle Blanc, 555 
pruning, 655 
Zeyherl, 562 

Phlebodium aureum, 270 
pulvinutum, 276 
sporodocarpum, 270 
Phlebodiunis, 276 
Phlox Coquelicot, 290 
Phloxes, 110, 321, 351 
diseased, 412 
dividing herbaceous, 4<i4 
early propagation of, 611 
failing, 210 

herbaceous, 634; autumn, propaga¬ 
tion of, 432; for late flowering, 
468; for pots and borders, 31; 
in pots, 216; transplanting, 574: 
what they need at this season, 
823 

Phyllocactus, treatment of, 204 
Phyllostachys nigra at Gunnersbury 
House, 545 
Picrkt formosa, 183 
japonica, 182 
Pirnelea decussata, 152 
Pinanga patuln, 71 
Pines, Weymouth, 384 
Pine-tree, aphides on, 127 
stems, swellings on, 652 
Pink, the Maiden, on a t call, 647 
Pinks, 351, 383 
from Devon, 236 
propagating, 216 

Pinus Pinea, raising, from seed, 104 
*• Pipe plant,” the, 437 
Pippin, Cox's, over praised, 680 
Pitcher-plant, the Californian, 587 
Pittosporum Mayi, 498 
Plant, a useful edging, 374 
a useful greenhouse, 543 
a useful old-fashioned, 280 
climbing, for shaded wall, 15 
culture, hardy, some aspects of, 
262 

leaves, white substance on, 314 
Plants, a border of hardy, 431 
advantage of staking early, 1D8 
after forcing, 152 
alpine, 173 

and acetylene gas, 20, 00 
and bulbs for forcing, 346 
an over-praised raiser of, 392 
carpet, 042; bedding, 492 
climbing, 383 

decorative, for a city greenhouse, 
362 

flne-foliaged, for eurly spring, 447 ; 
for table decoration, 332; in small 
pots, 455 

flowering, bringing into rooms, 147 

for a cold border, 32 

for a damp soil, 642 

for a fernery, 257 

for a north border, 18 

for an unheated greenhouse, 144 

for a stream-side, 162 

for bank, 438 

for border, 398, 492 

for cold greenhouse, 204 

for cold house, 177, 681 

for conservatory, 566 

for dry border, 342 

for edging groups, 4 

for edgings, 199 

for entrance hails in winter, 558 
for forcing, hardy, 598 
for greenhouse for winter bloom, 
356 

for greenhouse walls, 558 

for house-front, 425 

for north border, 425 

for north wall and border, 54 

for peat border, 566 

for sandy bank, 15 

for nhudy border, 365, 608 

for shady position, 249 

lor swampy place, 64 

for unheated conservatory, 443 

for vases, 144 

for wall, 163 

for winter flowering, 495 

for wooden buckets, 97 

forcing, C36 

from an old garden, moving, 192 
greenhouse, new or noteworthy 
flowering, 112; sediment on leaves 
of, 634 

hardy, a border of, 505; among 
Roses under glass, 068; edging, 
trimming, 338; for spring forc¬ 
ing, 434; from seed, raising, 97; 
v. tender, 68 

herbaceous, a border of, 185; and 
other, for north borders, 587 ; in 
an unheated frame, 544 
iu bloom in Cornwull, 596 
in greenhouse, 565; doing badly, 38 
in pots, giving stimulants to. 212 
in the sun, watering, 388 
in unheated house, 329 
indoor, watering, 212 
mealy-bug on. 216, 400 
mulching herbaceous, 224 
pot, watering, 346; In hot weather, 
290 

rock, under trees, 220 
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Plants, scented-lenvcd, 240 
six, for carpet-bedding, 462 
small, for baskets, 60 
glimmer-bedding, hardening off. 134 
table, for the summer season, 8 
to grow under staging, 457 
tuberous-rooted, in baskets, 332 
uuder low walls, 364 
under Yew hedge, 420 
winter-flowering, 224 
Plantain on lawn, 257, 285, 322 
Plantation as screen, 636 
Planting Feason, the, 487 
Plat^cerium alcicorne, 513, 614; Mayi, 

fethiopicum, 514 
grande, 514 
Htemmnria, 514 
WilUncki, 514 
Platycodon Muriesi, 346 
Plum Late Transparent Gage, 395 
Prince Knglehert, 2IJG 
Beine-Claude d'Alihan, 344 
the Myrohellu, as a hedge plant, 
55 

the Peach, 344 

Plum-tree, a neglected espalier, 342 
Plum-trees, leaves of, unhealthy, 180 
not fruiting, 460 
pruning, 526 
treatment of, 265 
w ine making, 328 
Plums. 581 

und Pears, fan-trained, pruning, 3.84 
failing, 231; to fruit, 27 
Gage, 395 
in November, 553 
shrivelling and small, 356 
Plumbago capensis, 41, 470; flower* 
of, in cate, 41 
growing, 161 
Poinsettias, 47, 60 

Polyanthus Hose • In - Hose coming 
single, 18, 46 
Polyanthuses, 74, 99, 326 
a group of, 19 
Polygonatum ofllcinalc. 588 
Polygonum Bistorts, 351 
cuspidatuin, 220 

Polypodium nigre»cen*, frond of, 319 
showing habit of growth, 318 
Folypodiutns. 318 

Pomegranate, white, a flowering shoot 

of, 488 

Pomegranates, 428 
not flowering, 416 
Pond, clearing water in, C54 
duckweed in, 280 
fringe for stone edge of. 649 
Poplar-tree, Insects on, 30 
Poplars in the garden, 523 
Poppy, the White Bush, 77 
Poppies for cutting, 353 
Iceland, 74; and Grassei in a vase, 
353 

Orieutal, 198 
pink Oritntal, 280 
Shirley, 374 
Potato boom, the, 62 
cron, remarks on the, 245; the, 13 
curl, 475 

deterioration, 119 
Discovery, 408 

disease, 246, 325; und sulphur, 104; 
dormant, 593 

Exhibition, the National, 539 

Kidney, for planting, 014 

yorthern Star, 475, 540; failing, 268 

notes, 39 

pedigrees, 14 

prospects, 311 

scab, 268, 500; and gns-lime, 580 
seed undecaved, 462 
Scusation, 672 
sets, chuuging, 643 
stocks, do they deteriorate? 114 
Superlative, 020 
Syon House Prolific, 116 
Up-to-Date, 448 
W'arrior, 644 
Potatoes, 145, 246, 385 
artificial manure for, 40, 644 
black scab on, 430 
cooked, blackness of, 566 
diseased, 420 
early, 511 

failing, 296, 242, 400 
flavour in, 05 
for exhibition, 10, 562 
for seed, 580 
frosted, 104 
good flavoured. 475 
growing on newly-brokcn-up land, 
612 

influence of soil on, 534 
Irish, 274 
late, 385. 422 
moulding-up, 78, 193 
new kinds of, 241 
notes on, 329 
scabbed, 356 

seed, boxing. 567 ; sprouting. 65; 

sprouting in Southern Spain. 644 
unhealthy, 253 
with scabby skins. 427 
Potent ilia nepnlensis, 518 
Potentillns, double, 243 
Pot-pourri, making, 203 
Pots, the care of, 570 
worms in, 478 
Poultry, 326 

in the kitchen garden. 358 
Primrose, n green, 124 
the double white, 109 


Primrose, the Evening, 111 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, 130 
December, 582 
double, 109 
from Aberdeen, C12 
from seed, 668 
growing double, 87 
on Christinas Day, 634 
Primula farinosa, 589; alba, 588 
Forbesi, 570 
increasing, 267 
japonica, 162 
obconica, 314; forms, 113 
Sieboldi, 163 
Primulas. 363 
a second year, 596 
damping, 498 

small, for table decoration, 332 
Pricking out, 115 
Privet. :i'.i 

Propagating season, getting ready for 
the, 47 

Pruning, notes on, 5.64 
Prunus Blcreinua 11.-pi., 301 
cornuta, 184 

japonica fl.-pl., 317; as an outdoor 
shrub, 317 
Mahnleb, 209 

Pud us, 269; flowering shoot of the, 
269 

serotina, 269 

sinensis after flowering, 162 
virginiann, 269 
Pterin argot a, 125 
Binoti, 3 

c retie a cristata, 4 
Hilli, 4 
ludem, 540 

Pterises, unhealthy, 478 
Pyramids, floral and ornamental, 392 
Pyrcthrum roots, grubs eating, 175 
Pyrethrnma, 123, 074 
double, flowers of, 123 
single, 237, 596; and double-flowered, 
increasing, 336 
Pyrus astracunica, 233 
baccata, 233 
floribunda, 233 
coronaria, 233 
cratKgifolia, 233 
Hulleana, 234 
loensis, 234 

japonica, 92; propagating, 64 
Mulus communis, 234; floribunda, 
flowering shoot of, 233; Schie- 
dcckeri, 234 
molanocarpa, 234 
Niedzwetzkynna, 234 
prunifolia, 234 
Kin go, 234 
rivularis, 234 
sikkimensis, 234 
Soulardi, 234 

spectabilia, 234; var. Rivcrsi, 234 
Toriugo, 235 


Q 

UASSIA extract, preparing, 92 
ucrcus coccinca, 610 
Quince not fruiting, 552 
Quince-tree doing badly, 314 
the, 159 


R 

RABBITS and hardy plants, 12 
Radish French Breakfast, 190 
Radishes, 14 

and Lettuces in summer, 314 
Hallia, wetting, for budding Roses, 

584 

Rain, the. 217 
the welcome, 193 
Rains, the recent. 89 
Raiser of plants, an over-praised, 302 
Ranunculus, growing, 580 
Haphiolepis japonica, 29 
Raspberry enemy, a, 200 
for strong land, 284 
the Guinea, 065 
Raspberries, 283 
autumn-fruiting, 371 
failing, 206 . 2S4 
frost-damaged, 225 
October-fruiting, 463 
planting, 310, 399 
pruning, 658 
treatment of, 284 
Ruts, 320 

Redimlls, three dead, 641 
Red spider on Apple-tree, 314 
on Peach-trees, 320 
on Vines, 314, 442 
Resurrection-plant, the. 243 
K.H.8. rules for judging, 384 
Khodnnthes, 503 
ill (tots, 114 

Rhododendron nnthopogon, 184 
arlioreum, 302: rubrum, flower of, 
302 

Ascot Brilliant, 184 
Aucklandl, 183 
bank, 342 

campylocarpum, 183 
CAtawhiense fustuosuin, 184 
cinnnbarimmi, 184 
early-flowering, 55 
flowers damping, 78 
Forsterianum, flowering shoot of, 

iWginal from 
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Rhododendron Fortunei, 183 
Urilltthi&num, 183 
hybrids, new, 08 
in bloorn, 15 
lepidotnni, 184 
Luscombel, 183 
Sralrnowi, 183 
Smithl anreum, 184 
Veitchinnum and its hybrids, 251 
yuunanense, 184 
Rhododendrons, 384 
cutting down, 500 
grafting, 104 
hardy, at Kew, 183 
Himalayan, striking cuttings of, 680 
layering, 487 
moving, 568 
Rhubarb, 380, 6tK) 
culture of, 280 
forced, 887 
forcing, 386 

for forcing, planting, 01 
fruit or vegetable? 78 
gathering, 272 

getting it enrly outdoors, 114 
Hawke’s Champagne, 630 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 137 
Kibes, 120 
alpinum, 120 
americHiium, 120 
aurcum, 126 
fuchsioides, 126 
Gordonianum, 127 
hybrid urn, 127 
Lobbi 127 
multiflorum, 127 

sanguineum, 127; car. albidum, 126; 

King Edward VII., 68 
speciosum, 126, 127, 649 
Richardia, treatment of, 598 
Rockery, building a, 109 
Rock garden, forming a, 5G0 
in shade. Ferns and plants for, 12 
re-arranging, 521 
Rock Parrot, Indian, ailing, 509 
Romneya Coulter!, 77 
in Devon, 822 

Rooks and crows, difference between, 
634 

Room-window, hanging-baskets for a, 

35 

Root crops, the, 190 
cuttings, propagating from, 35 
sowing, 398 
space restricted, 535 
storing, 451 
thinning, 140, 217 
trade, the, 149 
Roots, storing, 635 
Rosa polj/antha grandiflora, 347 
si idea Anemone, 121 
Wichuriana, a sun-dial and pedestal | 
wreathed with, at New Abbey, 
Dumfries, 393; W. Sweetheart. 394 
Rose, a beautiful arbour, 222; j 
Monthly, 9 

Aglala making much growth, 360 
Aimee Vibcrt, 411 
Alice Grahume, 164, 253 
Alice Lindsell, 253, 359 
Alliance Franco-Russe, 277 
Angel PelufFo, 676 
a plea for the standard, 574 
Apotheker G. Hofer, 253 
a pretty miniature Moss, 254 
Ard’s Rover, 445 
Auguste Comte, 277 
a useful old, 238 
a yellow, 506 

Banksiau, bark peeling from old 
wood of, 534; pruning a, 148 , 222, , 
604 

Baron von Pallandt, 676 
Bay, the, 625 
bed, carpeting a, 360 
beds in sandy loam, 347; summer 
mulching of, 506 

Billiard ct Barre, an improvement 
on, 430; pruning, 445 
Blush Rambler as a pot plant, 148 
Boadicea, 277, 481 
border, preparing a, 201 
borders, applying bone-meal to, 622 
buds, caterpillars eating, 175; de¬ 
formed, 111; selecting, 84 
Carmine Pillar blooming sparsely, 
437 

Caroline Tesiout and Clematis 
Mme. Croux on own roots, 265 
Chas. J. Gtrahame, 253, 429, 676 
Cherry Ripe, 676 

Climbing, La Vesuve, 660; for east 
wall, 660; Mrs. W. J. Grant, 298; 
Niphetos dying suddenly, 607; N. 
failing, 642; N. growing too freely, 
34; N. In greenhouse, priming, 
261; N. on glass roof, 370; N., 
treatment of, 599; Papa Gontier, 
622; shedding its foliage, 425 
Clio, 401 

C'omtesse Emmeline de Guigne, 172, 
277 

C'omtesse l'itali, 333 
Conrad F. Meyer ns a single bush, 
121; pruning, 536 
Corona, 253 
Countess Anesley, 676 
Countess Cairns, 253, 676 
Crimson Rambler failing, 347; 
pruning, 51, 565 

cuttings, 069; covering, 584 ; in a ; 

cold frame, G4 
Dainty, 493 

David II a rum, °53, 676 


Rose Dean Hole, 21, 164, 253. 416, 676 
Deuil du Colonel Denfer, 565 
Direktor W. Cordes, 676 
Dorothy, 676 

Dorothy Perkins established, 615 
Dr. Felix Guyon, 277 
Dr. J. Campbell Hall, C7G 
Dr. Rouges, 36u 
Duchess of Bedford, 277 
Duchess of Portland, 429 
Earl of Warwick, 164 , 253 , 676 
Eclair, 294 
Edu Meyer, 164, 638 
E. T. Cook, 676 
Ktoile de France, 164, 253, 416 
Fairy Queen, 607 
Field-Marshal, pruning, 556 
Florence Pemberton, 263 
foliage, the beauty of, 514; with 
brown spots, 238; orange fungus, 
300 

for cold greenhouse, 70 
for tree-stumps, 425 
Franciscu Kruger not opening Its 
buds, 599 

Francis Dubreuil with crooked stalk, 
473 

Francois Crousse, 299; pruning a 
pot-grown, 485 
Frau Lambert, 376 
Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch, 164, 253 
Frau Peter Lambert, 453 
Furben Konigin, 253 
Gabrielle Pierette, 288, 258 
garden, approaches to the, 277 
garden on top of a chalk-hill, 576 
George Dickson, 253 
George Laing Paul, 164 253 
Gloire de Dijon bare at base, 425: i 
pruning, 238; under glass, prun¬ 
ing. 172; unhealthy, 148; with dead | 
growths, 398 

Gloire d’un Enfant d'Hiram, 42 

Grace Darling, 172 

(Jraf F. Hochberg, 67C 

Grande Ducbesse Anastasie, 277 

green-fly on, 141 

Grossherzog von Oldenburg, 164 

growers, a village of, 222 

growing under glass, 656 

growths with brown pith, 92 

Gross an Sangerhasen, 608, 676 

Gruss an Teplitz, pruning, 294 

Gross an Zabern,' 607 

Gustave Grunencald, 164, 253 

Harry Kirk, 253 

hedge. 394, 454 

Her Majesty for pillar or wall, 42 

Hermann Rane, 676 

Homure, 188 

Hugh Dickson, 651 

in back garden, 462 

in pot with scorched foliage, 228 

lnstituteur Sirdey, 670 

Irene, 253, 676 

Irish Glory, 599 

Japanese creeping, 393 

J. B. Clark, 277, 676 

Jeannie Masson, 676 

Jeannie Proudfoot, 277 

Jersey Beauty, 34 

John Raskin, 254, 583 

Joseph Hill, 164, 254 

Konigin Carol a, 164, 254 

La Riche, 121 

Lady Ashtown, 676 

Lady Battersea, 111, 608 

Lady Moyra Beauclerc, 254 

Lady Wenlock, 165, 676 

La France de ’89, 265 

La Tosca, 254, 416 

Laurette Messimy, 293; flowers and 
buds of, 0 

leaf, black blotch on, 354 
leaf unhealthy, 299 
leaves curling, 200, 257, 271; fungus 
on, 283: injured, 292; insects on, 
212; rust on, 478; unhealthy, 314 
Le Progres, 165, 254 
Ligne Arenberg, 254 
Lina Curtis, 277 
Little Pet, 308 
Louis Ricard, 84 
Mumie, 254 

Marchioness of Downshire, 515 
Marshal Niel, 622; an old, renovat¬ 
ing, 172; buds not opening. 63; 
buds of, failing to open, 77; failing, 
130; growing under glass on the 
rod system, 64; in cold greenhouse, 
52; in small greenhouse, 599; 
mildew on, 536; on outside wall, 
148; on own roots, 188; treatment 
of, 34; pruning, 556; repotting, 
214; unhealthy, 100; with dis¬ 
coloured stems, 148; with yellow 1 
foliage, 100 
Marie d’Orleans, 471 
Marie Pavic, 401 
Marie Th£r6se Dubourg, 70 
Marjorie, 293 

. Merveille de Lyon failing, 204 
mildew, 521 
Mildred Grant, 21 
Mina Burb&nson, 264 
Mme. Abel Chatenay producing 
blind buds, 584 

Mme. Alfred Carriferc as n standard, 
622 

Mme. Alfred Sabatier, 676 
Mme. Berkeley, 42 
Mme. Bois, 172, 429 
Mme. Charles de Luxe, 165, 254 
Mme. Charles Monnier. 254, 307 
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Rose Mme. Durand, 277 
Mme. Edmee Cocteau, 165 
Mme. Eugene Fremy, 70 
Mme. Eugene Verdler, 430 
Mme. Hardy, 239 
M me. Hector Leuilliot, 254 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, 70 
Mme. Jean Dupuy, 277 
Mme. Jenny Gillemot, 676 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 21, 165, 254 
Mme. Jules Grolez, 429 
Mme. Leon Pain, 676 
Mme. Melaine Soupert. 676 
Mme. Paul Olivier, 165 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire, 67G 
Mme. Roudillon, 239 
Mme. Vermorel, 277 
Mons. Bunel, 471 
Morning Glow, 277 
mounds, GG0 

Mrs. Conway Jones, 254 , 670 
Mrs. David McKee. 105, 254, 676 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, 308 
Mrs. James Bateman, 254 
Niphetos dying, 676 
orange-fungus on. 127 
Papa Lambert, 493 
Pauline Berscz, 254 
Paul Lede, 165 

Penzance Brier transplanting, 394 
Perle de Lyon not opening, 394 
Perle des Jaimes, 272 
Perpetual Thalia, 347 
pests, 319 
Pharisaer, 254 

pink, for weeping standard, 394 
plants, to America, sending, 394 
Prince de Bulgarie, 21, 254, 445 
prunings as cuttings, 100 
Rambler Debutante. 276 
rampant climber on north wall, 239; 
Rambler, Helene, 42; on trellis, 
660; Reine Marguerite d’ltalie, 
676 

Richmond, 607, 676 

Royal Scarlet, 622 

Senateur Belle, 254 

shoots, caterpillars destroying, 105 

shy blooming. 498 

soil, chalk lor, 121; rather heavy, 

84 

Souvenir de Mme. Ernest Cauvin, 
254; de Maria Zozaya, 676; de 
Pierre Notting, 21, 277 
stocks, 100 
Sunrise, 542 
Sweetheart, 394 
Tea, Cornllina, 454 
The Bride, growths of, with 
diseased tissues, 104 
The Garland, 21 

the Hybrid Tea in the forcing- 
house, 505 

the Yellow Banksian, 213, 394 
trees, large, transplanting, 638; 
orange-fungus on. 141; pruning, , 
411 

W. A. Richardson with pale- | 
coloured buds, 42 

White Maman Coehet with mal¬ 
formed blooms, 347 
Win. Askew, 254 
Wm. Notting. 165, 254 
Yellow Banksian, 213 
Zephirine Drouhin. 604 
Roses, adding to collection, 288 
advantages of shallow planting, 453 
a few early, 187 
a few hardy bush, 356 
Aimee Vibert and ROve d’Or not 
blooming, 599 

and Clematis on own roots, 265 
and Dahlias, sizes of exhibition- 
boxes for, 38 
as bushes, 360 
at the autumn show, 444 
Austrian Briers and China, losing 
their foliage. 334 

autumn blooming, 375; mildew re¬ 
sisting, 575; pruning of, 347 
Banksian, 23; and W. A. Richard¬ 
son failing. 429 

beds of, on lawn, 285; very dwarf, 

52 

best China and Polyantha, 506 
bone-meal for, 584 
borders of early June, 271 
budding, Tallin for, 401 
cnllused, cuttings of, potting, 42 
China, pruning, 26 
climbing, for cold house, 449; for 
south wall, 370; in w'arm green¬ 
house, 42; Tea, pruning, 35; to 
plant on top of sloping bank, 669 
cutting back in June, 238 
descriptions of various, 523 
dwarf, converting into standards, 
63; planting on Brier stocks, 401 
early, southern slopes for, 111 
exhibition, for middle of August, 
350 

Fairy, treatment of, 6C0 
for a hedge, 12 
for a large lied, 454 
for arches, C42; to keep up a suc¬ 
cession of bloom, 9 
for a south-west border, 622 
for border. 523 
forced, with long stems, 41 
for edgings, 293 
for exhibition, 328, 615 
for forcing, 493 
for front of greenhouse. 77 
tor Gothic arch, 410 


Roses for hot walls. 393 
for iron pillars, 257 
form in, 9 
for oval bed, 551 
for pillars, 522; of pergola, 42 
for rather shaded position, 642 
for strong bushes, to grow 4 feet to 
5 feet high, 356 
for town gardens, 265 
for walls, to hide bare growths of 
climbers, 294 
for w arm aspect, 008 
fragrant, for the garden, 222 
free blooming, for an exposed 
garden, 655 

free flowering autumnal, for long 
borders 474 
from cuttings, 276 
from seedB, 617 
fungus on, 360 
garden, 607 
good crimson, 294 
grafting, 515 

green-fly and caterpillars on, 271 
growing, 70, 100 

half-standard, for exposed position. 

356 

hardy climbing, for late flowering, 
870; perpetual, for a north wall. 
411 

hybrid Tea, pruning, 56 
in a herbaceous border, 486 
in cold frames, 333 
infested with caterpillars, 168 
in October, 471 

in pots, 221; for greenhouse, 148 
in the United States, 537 
June, borders of early, 238 
Lenten, flagging, 12 
malformed, 204 
manuring, 661 

Mar6chal Niel and Niphetos, failing, 
394 

Marie Croibier and Gabrielle Pier¬ 
rette, 319 

mildew on, 92, 148, 211, 243, 478 

minutely described, 481, 514 

Monthly, 533; pruning, 654 

Moss, 510; failing to bloom, 402 

Mrs. Bosanquet and Armosa, 584 

new hybrid Tea, 164 

new, worth grow ing, 676 

nitrate of soda for, 265 

not doing well, 401 

not ordered, supplying, 574 

of various colours, 493 

on Grass banks, 471 

on house, 12 

on pillars, 493 

ordering, 393 

Paul’s Single White and Gloire dea 
Rosomanes, 676 
pegged down, 394 
Perpetual Moss, 56 
Pillar, for a high, exposed position, 
450; treatment of, 454 
planted in cold greenhouse, prun¬ 
ing, 609 

planted two years ago, pruning, 
planting a round bed with, 488 
planting beds of, for effect, 38 
planting in front or greenhouse, 41 
pot, 100; in cold house, 583; plunged 
outdoors, 61; pruning, 542; to 
bloom in July, 100; treatment of, 
after purchase. 607; in very cold 
greenhouse, G 1 S 
potting up, 214, 454 
preparatory pruning, 676 
pruning wild or semi-wild, 608 
Rambler, 264; and dwarf Polyantha 
to cut for sprays, 449 ; in pots, 
542; not blooming, 276; some of 
the newer, worth growing, 556; 
with dead growths, 398 
recently potted, 471 
seasonable notes on, 84, 171 
show, for July 20th, 213 
single, 263 

some good exhibition, of recent in¬ 
troduction, 277 

some good, of recent introduction, 
253 

some showy rambling and climbing, 
617 

span-roofed house for. 288 
standard and bush, 629; for centre 
of large bed, 328; Tor London, 449 ; 
for north of Louden, 449; growing, 
533 

Tea and Hybrid Tea, dying back, 9; 
for sunny border, 622; pruning. 4?; 
protecting against spring frosts, 
450; for outdoor culture, 537; re¬ 
potting, 188. 243 
Tea-scented. 276 
to bloom at Christmas, 149 
to obtain large-sized show blooms, 
320 

to train along the ground, 334 
town, and how to grow them, 660 
treatment of, 398 

twelve, for a well-prepared bed, 497 
twelve good new H.P. and H. Tea, 
394 

two, as free hushes for lawn. 294 
two, for pillars, 599 
two, to grow into large hushes, 356 
under glass, 172 
various types of pruning, 70 
weeping, and their management, 
650 

Wichuriana in pillar form for con¬ 
servatory, 111 
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Roses with curled foliage, 280 
with extra large blossoms, 038 
with green centre, 144, 228 
with the good finalities of Ume. 

Lam bard, 536 
yellow, 416, 453 

Rose, Christmas, Mme. Four cade, 08 
Rosts, Christmas, for decoration, 534; 

from seed, 228; treatment of, 186 
Rosebill, Falmouth, 595; rieuj in the 
garden* at, 595 
Rosemary, cutting down, 55 
Rotation of crops, 567 
Rows, which way should they run, 
93 

Kubus lasiostylus, 301 
rosiefolius flow ers blind, 384 
sorbifolius, 500 

Hudbeckia fulgida, 375; var., 375 
Newmani, 392 
subtomentosa, 46 
Runners, Scarlet, as biennials, 241 
Rust on Chrysanthemums, 282 
on Rose-leaves, 478 
on Tufted Pansies, 420 


s 

SABAL glaucescens, 71 
Salisburia. propagating the, 465 
Salsafy, 139, 644 

Salvia and Kupatorium after flower¬ 
ing, treatment of, 12 
patens, 156 

splendens, growing, 144; in small 
pots, 598 

Salvias outdoors, 479 
Sambucns, 541 
canadcmis, 541 

Ebulus, 541 ; flowering shoot of, 542 
glauca, 541 
nigra, 541 
raceraosa, 541 

Sauromatum guttatum, 38, 71, 551 
Savoy leaf, fungus on, 478 
Saw fly, the, 2"2 
Saxifruga altissima, 209 
apiculata in the rod: garden , 163 
Burseriana, 86; in the rock garden, 
t>6; macrantha, 86; major, 86 
Griscbachi, 73 
oppositifolia, 109 
Sternbergi, 110 
Wallacei, 520 
Saxifragas, 180 
Saxifrages, soil for, C62 
some early flowering, 163 
Scabiouses, 2S0 
Scalding in Grapes, 180 
Scale on Fern fronds. 25, 558 
on Myrtle, 497 
on Palm. 498 
on Peach-trees, 168 
Schedule requirements, 519 
Schizanthus. growing, 102 
Wisetonensis, 324 
Sehizanthuaes, 162 
Schizostylia cocciuea, growing, 300 
School gardening, 666 
Scilla sibirica, growing, among the 
Grass, 446 

Sclerotium disease, 74 
Scononera, 139 
Screen for garden, 297 
Seakale, 326, 540 
culture, notes on, 169, 672 
forcing, 450, 488 
planting, 144 

Season, the moulting, 355 
Seaweed as manure, 566 
Sedum knmtschaticum, 150 
spectabile, 516 
Seed bed, making a, 4 
beds, covering with ashes, 62 
germination. 66 
order the, 612 
pans, draining. 328 
Seeds, covering, 32 
the vitality of, 119 
watering, 32 

Seedlings, pricking out, 32 
Selaginella africana, 482 
apoda, 482 
ta?<u'a, 482 
helvetiea, 482 
Kraussiana, 482 
lepidophylla, 243 
Wildenovi, 482 

Selaginellas, their uses and culture, 
482 

Sclinum Candollei, 322 
Sompervivum pyrenacium, 249 
Sequoia gigantea, 552 
Serratula atriplicifolia, 301 
Shamrock, the, 58 
■Shoots, grafting. 682 
Show conditions, 488 
Shrubberies, work in, 601 
Shrubs, after forcing, treatment of, 
34 

dwarf-habited, 635 
evergreen wall, 10; in Middlesex, 29 
flowering, pruning, 527 
for hank, 15 
for beds, 476 
for exposed position, 502 
for forcing, preparing. 331 
for shady position, 301 
hardy, for forcing, 269; in flower, 
589 

in churchyard, cutting, 29 
in tubs, 416 
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I Shrubs, large, moving, 408 
| new, of 1904, 68 
pruning, 412 
seaside, 78 
' t ubs for, 449 
Silene, 190 
I Sirex gigas, 334 
j Slime-fungus on lawn, 502 
! Slugs and snails, 251 
I destroying, 30, 60, 87 

I in the garden, 114, GG9 

v. herbaceous plants, 588 
I Smilax, 10 
i Snake millipedes. 158 
I Snake’s Beard, the, 474 

Snapdragon Queen of the North and 
I Delphiniums in the Co-operative 
Bees’ Nursery at Neston, 835 
Snowdrops diseased, 96 
1 fungus In, 59G 
1 Societies— 

I Royal Horticultural, the, 313 

United Horticultural Benefit and 

Provident, 51, 103, 227, 295, 341, 

412, 509, 617 
| Soil and crops, 140 
and worms, 93 
chalk, trenching, 204 
clay, treatment of, 672 
for a Wardian case, 285 
I for Peach border. GOO 
for Saxifrages, 662 
| grubs in. 96 

' heavy, Improving, 328; manuring, 

j 618 

limestone, trees for, 192 
peaty, for flowers, 257 
shallow, saudy, deepening, 614 
surface, stirring, 199 
worms in, SO, 200 
Soianum aviculare, 170 
I capsicastrum, 544 
crispum, 125 

j iasminoides, 125; a flowering shoot 
of, 125 
pensile, 125 
Seaforthianum. 125 
Wendlaudi, 125 
Sol an uni s, 324 

bright berries of, in winter, 82 
the best flowering, 125 
Solidago Virgaurea nana, 365 
Solomon's Seal, 346 
Soot as a manure, GC9 
the value of, 326 
Sophora tetraptera, 388 
Sorrel tree, the, 415 
Sparmannia africana, 195; flowering 
I shoot of, 195 

Sparrow, the Java, 509 
I Speedwell, Creeping, 257 
Sphagnum Moss, value of, 136 
Spinach, winter, 273, 329, 590; best 
varieties, 326 
Spircua Aitchisoni, 441 
filipendula, 180 
japoniea, treatment of, HR 
Lindleyana, 441 
prunifolia, 132 
sorbifolia, 441 
Van llouttei, 94 

Spirreas, the Shrubby Sorbus leaved, 
441 

Spring bedding, 421 
Sprouts, blighted, 448 
Spruce-gall aphis, 21 
growing the, 127 
Sitka, 64 

Squirrels, treatment of young, 603 
Stable manure, liquid, diluting, 168 
growing Mushrooms in, 566 
Staging, plants to grow under, 457 
Stag's Horn Fern, the, 513 
Staphylea colchica, 170; flowering 
shoots of, 170 
Star of Bethlehem, 247 
Starworts, 46, 338 
dwarf, 151 
Statumania, 588 

Stephanotis floribunda, 20; a truss of, 
20 

growing the, 390 
treatment of, 113 
Sternbcrgia lutea, 459 
Stings, treatment of, 206 
Stocks dying, 310 
East Lothian, 224, 235, 374 
falling, 38 
in pots, 613 

Ten-week, 136; failing, 280 
Stone Pine, raising the, from seed, 
104 

Straflan, Kildare, flowers at, 596 
Strawberry beds, 371; in winter, 553 
culture, 283 
Eliza Rivers, 350 
Fillbasket, 304 
growing for profit, 413 
Leader, 358 
leaf button-moth, 153 
plants, blind, 226; grubs destroying, 
i 176 

quarters, 67 

runners Tor forcing, potting, 168 
Sir J. Paxton, 303 
j Strawberry-Raspberiy, 398, 483 
I .Strawberry-tre*. the, 107 
i Strawberries, 106, 118 
i and ants, 219 

as one crop producers, 181 
customs in planting, 304 
forced, 23; planting, 158 
forcing, 523 
I foLsuccession, 304 

.'gle 


Strawberries, growing, in cold house, 
606 

in frames, 64 
layering, 358 
market, 315 
mice destroying, 255 
mildew' on, 286 
notes on, 287 
perpetual fruiting, 630 
planting, 280, 343 
pot, liquid-manure for, 153 
treatment of, 580 
work among, 358 
Stream-side, plants for a, 1G2 
Strelitzia Regina, 603 
Strcptocurpus, hybrid forms of, 613 
a hybrid, 613 
Streptoearni, 243, 324 
after blooming, 486 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 418 
Stumps, climbers on, 691 
Sulphur and potato disease, 140 
Sunflowers, large, 458 
Sweet Peas, raising, 12 
Sweet Sultan, 7 
Sweet Williams, 7, 437 
in groups in pleasure grounds, 366 
Syrlnga villosa, 133 


Tropreolum speciosum, 35i 
tricolor, 95, 144 
Tropseolums, the tuberous, 350 
Tuberose, leaves of a, withered, 192 
Tuberoses, growing, 530 
Tubs, Conifers in, 604 
for shrubs, 449 
Water Julies in, 822 
Tulip bulb and insects, 176 
early forcing of the, 137 
Golden Crown, 189 
seeds, 383 *■ 

White Pottebakker, 137 
Yellow Prince, 136 
Tulips, a few fine late, 210 
destruction of, 654 
diseased, 96 
failing, 51, 150, 163 
in Moss, growing, 444 
lifting, 192 

Narcissi, etc., lifting, 237 
Turf and mushrooms, 502 
Turkey's Beard, 292 
Turnips, 90, 290 


u 
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TAMARISK, the. 412 
Tatnnus bovinus, 292 
Teeoma Smithl, grow ing, 580 
j Tennis-lawn, a weedy, 263 
Clover in, 59G 
forming a, 492 
marking a, 144 
unsatisfactory, 210 
Thorn, the Cockspur, 41G 
Thrips on Azaleas, 141 
on Vine-leaves, 354 
Thrush, death of, 629 
Thunbergia fragrans, 046 
| Thunbergias 82 
I Tibouchina macrantha, 537 
I Tidiness in the garden, 460 
' Toads in a garden, 652 
Todeas, repotting, 474 
Tomato, a new, 274 
cutting, 472 
green chutney, 472 
houses, insect pests in, 651 
Lawrenson’s No. 3, 386 
maladies, some, and their treat¬ 
ment, 87 
the earliest, 408 

Tomatoes, 352, 385, 408, 639, 644 
and Cucumbers in unheated house, 
38 

bacterial disease of, 540 
black spot in, 241 
bone-meal for, 26 
cracking, 408 
diseased, 244, 489 
j doing badly, 214 
failure of, 427 
free-fruiting, 268 , 381 
in cold houses, 241 
in greenhouse, 38 
in pots, 36; outdoors, 190 
in the open air. 93, 312 
In winter in a mixed house, 386 
1 late, 357 

notes on, 379 
not ripening, 320 
outdoor, assisting the plants, 274 
| outdoors, 274; diseased, 451 
out-of-doors, planting, 116 
pit and frame culture of, 589 
I preserving, 352 

seasonable notes, 14 
smooth v. wrinkled, 423 
soil for, 12 
spot in, 566 
to fruit in April, 426 
unfruitful, 630 
whole, preserving, 4P8, 428 
1 Tonk’s manure, 51, 92 
I Torch Lilies, the shrubby, 279 
! Torenias, 332 
i Tortoise, treatment of, 299 
Tradescantias, 138 
i Tree healing, 497 
Tree-Mallow, tl.e, 412 
Tree-Pseony, 412 

an old, at the Ryelands, Taynton, 
Glo'ster, 223 

Tree-P«*ouies, layering, 474 
Tree roots in flower border, 366 
seeds from New’ Zealand, 118 
stems, covering, 219 
stumps, getting up, 192, 428 
Trees as soil-drainers, 659 
at Kew, clipping, 636 
climbers for, 601 

espalier, failing, 669; stopping the 
leaders of. 2 

flowering, shoots of, cut for the 
house. 41 

for limestone soil, 192 
for screen, 356, 384, 398 
for shelter. 692 

newly-planted, and the rain, 199 
plants under, 566 
shrubs under, 673 
i the fruiting of young, 128 
Trenching, 511, 569 
Tritomas, 682 
treatment of, 647 
soil for, 497 

I Tritonia Prince of Orange, 113 


ULEX europseus fl.-pl., 488 
Unknown, a beautiful, 95 
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VALLOTA purpurea, 405 
I Vallotas, treatment of, 579 
( Vaporite, 579, 617 
Vases, plants for, 144 
Vegetable garden, 452 
• Marrows, 145, 165, 169; failing to 
I set, 268, 286, 342; growing, 116; 
trained on Pea-sticks, 5UU 
Oyster, 139 

1 Vegetables and flowers for exhibition, 
38 

at Edinburgh, 408 

at exhibitions, the art of display¬ 
ing, 812 

autumn exhibition, 329 
book on, 642 
clubbing in, 619 
competition, collection of, 342 
forcing, 512 
for exhibition, 537 
showing, 314 
sowing seeds of, 89 
Verbena, the Lemon-scented, as a 
w’all-plant, 69 
Verbenas, 135, 314 
keeping, 301 

Vinca major cariegata, shoots of, in a 
vase, 330 
Vincas, the, 330 
Vine border, renovating, 600 
borders, making. 60 €; manuring and 
top-dressing, 27 
culture, outdoor, 113 
foliage, scalded, 128 
in pot as grown for table decora¬ 
tion, 512 

Japanese, dying, 384 
leaves, greeh shoots on, 144; thrips 
on, 354; unhealthy, 216, 229 
mildew, 486 

number of bunches on, 2 
planting a, 554 
the Japanese, 601 

weevil, 49, 90. 478: grubs of the, 320, 
642; the black, and Ferns, 141 
white rot of the, 568 
Vines and Figs, management of, 513 
and Peach-trees, red-spider on, 244 
and Tomatoes together, growing, 23 
cropping, 632 
cutting down, 642 
from eyes, increasing, 483 
grafting, 67 

i infested with mealy-bug, 52 
in pots, 399, 512 
manure-water for, 301 
manuring, 384 
mealy-bug on, 244, 462 
mildew oh, 168, 258, 305 
old, 400 

red-spider on, 314, 442 
shaking out. when planting, 658 
thrips on, 592 
treatment of, 106, 229 
Vinery, an unheated, planting, 680 
back wall of, 554 
! enlarged, 54 
flies in, 288 
Viola lutea, 588 
Violet beds, 629 
culture, 59 

double, Mrs. Arthur, 124 
Violets, 150 
diseased, 397, 504 
failing. 579, 680 
for exhibition, 546 
frame, 443 
from cuttings, 518 
growing, 236 
in frames, diseased, 442 
Marie Louise and Mrs. Arthur, 624 
preparation for winter, 362 
single, 648 
treatment of, 64 
Virgin’s Bower, the white, 623 
Vitis armata, 69 
J Coigncticc, 601 
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Vitis flexuosa Wilsoni, 301 
llenryana, 301 
Thomsoni, 09 


w 


WALL border, cropping, 019 
climbers for, 17 
fruit, 201 

fruit-trees, planting, 342 
gardening, 122, 446, C47 
shaded, climbing plant for, 15 
Walls, covering low. 009 
fruit-trees for, 258 
north, fruit-trees for, 438 
plants for covering, 036 
Walnuts, gathering and preserving, 
523 

keeping, 537 
large French, 398 
Wallflower Cloth of Gold, 163 
Early Parisian, 624 
Wallflowers, 80 , 224 , 290, 519, 062 
and their summer treatment, 279 
deteriorating, 108 
Washes for fruit-trees, 414 
Wasps’ queer nesting-place, 320 
Watercress in the garden, 190, 506 


Water Lilies in tubs, 322 
planting, 85 
Water-spout, 350 
Wax-flower, the, 324 
grafting, 52 
plant, unhealthy, 144 
Weather in Devon, 14 
Weed, a bad, 642 
in lawn, 449 
in pond. 675 

Weed killers, the value of, 540 
Weeks’ work, the coming,'ll, 24, 37, 
50, 62, 77, 91, 103, 117, 129, 143, 155, 
167, 179, 191, 203, 215, 227, 242, 256, 
260, 285, 298, 313 , 327, 341, 355, 368, 
382, 397, 411, 424, 437, 449, 401, 473, 
484, 497, 508, 522, 536, 551, 565. 578, 
591, 602, 617 , 628 , 6-11, 654 , 667 , 681 
Weevil, the clay-coloured, 320 
Weigela Eva Kathke, 415 
Weigelas, early-flowering, 68 
Wellingtonia gigantea, 552 
Well-head, a, at Ilurstwood House, 
Sussex, 651 

Well and weed killer, 870 
Willow, weeping, injured, 266 
Willows growing in water, 465 
Window and wall gardening, 409 
boxes, beautifying 409; variety of 
plants in, 306 


Window gardening, 306 
Winter Cherries, 544 
Wire, galvanised, dangers of, 200 
Wire worms, 282, 425, 510 
in refuse, 852 
Wismatis splendens, 46 
Wistaria and Ampelopais, 383 
multijuga, 207 
not blooming, 486 
pruning a, 200 
the, in India, 528 

trained over archways over a 
garden-walk, 147 
Wistarias away from walls, 147 
Witch Hazels, the Asiatic, 659 
Witloof, 408 
Woodbine in garden, 175 
Woodlark, the, 215 
Woodlice, a plague of, 390 
destroying, 21 

in a Cucumber-frame, destroying, 
244 

in conservatory, 176, 200 
in Cucumber-frames, 189 
on Mushroom bed, 608 
Wood trellis, climbers for, 546 
wasp, the, 334 

Woodwnrdia japonica, 9, 455 
orientalis, 9, 456 


Woodwardia radicans, 9, 82; at Hose- 
hill, Falmouth, 455 
i Woodward!as, 0, 455 

Worm casts on bowling-green, 404 
Worms in bowling-green, 875 
in lawn, 211, 397, 654 
in pots, 478 
in soil, SO, 200 


X 

XANTHOCERAS sorbifolia, 83 

flowering shoots of, 83 
Xcranthemum annuum, 508 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides, 292 


Y 

YEW HEDGE, plants under, 426; 
pruning, 655; unhealthy, 165 


z 

ZINNIAS. 44 

double, 271 
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reka, single 
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6 

Chrysanthemum*— 


' anivllia* easting their 
!•< id* .... 

4 

potting rooted cut¬ 
ting* .... 

8 

Carnation Hookham 
Clove .... 

7 

Climber* on the green¬ 
house roof - 

4 

carnation Professor 


(*on*cn atory 

11 

Cooper ... 

7 

Cyclamens, hardy* 

0 

Carnations, *clf- 


lull lias from need 

7 

luloured border 

12 
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12 

• 'irrots, forced 

10 
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rock garden in shade 

12 

*'oli bolting 

12 
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Chrtriea, Morello - 

1 

wanliasl 

n 

i*hrv*amheimim plant*, 
specimen, for exhibi- 
tion ... - 

8 

Flamingo-flower (Anth- 
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num), the • 
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County Council - - 7 Pent-ashes, value of 12 
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Grasses, ornamental . 8 stove and greenhouse 3 

Irises, the early-llower- Plants for edging 
ing - 3 groups - - 4 

Iftolepift gracilis - 12 Plants, ral>hit* and 

Kainit, the use of - 12 hardy- - - - 12 

Lawn, top-dressing - 12' Potatoes for exhibition- 10 


Plants, table, for the Shrubs, evergreen 


summer season • • 8 wall - - 10 

Ridging - - -12 Stove - -11 

Rose, Monthly, a beau- i Sweet Sultan (('entail- 
t iful • - - • 0 rea suaveolcns) • - 7 

Hoses for a hedge • - 12 Sweet William* - • 7 

Hoses for arches to keep Tomatoes, soil for • • 12 

up a succession Trees, stopping the 

bloom ... 0 leaders of espalier* 

Rose*, form In * U trained ... 2 

Hoses, Lenlen, flag- 1 Vegetable garden - - 11 
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after dowering, treat- Week’* work, fhe com¬ 
ment of - - - 12 i ing - • - - 11 

Seed• IK'd, making u 4 Window gardening 11 


FRUIT. 

MORELLO CHERRIES. 

Seeing how useful the Morello Cherry is, ib is 
a matter for surprise to find ib so seldom in 
gardens of limited extent. In large gardens it 
is usually cultivated to a greater or less extent, 
but in the gardens attached to cottages and 
villas it is more often conspicuous by its 
absence. The Morello Cherry succeeds equally 
as well grown against a wall having a northern 
aspect, as when cultivated a9 a bush or low 
standard in the open, while in all forms the 
crop of fruit is regular and abundant. The 
northern or eastern walls of farm buildings, 
sheds, and cottage or villa residences may be 
utilised with every chance of the trees succeed¬ 
ing, if properly planted in the first instance. 
Failing a wall, they may be grown as bushes in 
the open garden, out if these would occupy 
too much space, low standards may be em- 

e which would allow of the ground 
h being utilised. For those possessing 
but little cultural knowledge of fruit growing, 
the bush and standard forms of tree offer many 
advantages, as they require but little pruning, 
a slight annual thinning of the wood sufficing 
once they become established. When given 
wall culture the trees require much the same 
kind of pruning as the Peach, the main 
object bemg to keep them well furnished 
with young wood, because they bear on 
the preceding season’s growth. Like all stone 
fruits, Morello Cherries prefer a calcareous soil, 
and soils deficient in lime should have it 
supplied in some form, such as pounded mortar- 
rubbish, $ inch bone9, and bone meal. When 
planting new trees it is always advisable to do 
it well, and, if the staple is not satisfactory, to 
discard it, and mix some compost specially for 
them. This may consist of good loam if it 
can be spared, to which, if of a heavy nature, 
add a proportion of the ingrodients named 
above, ana a small quantity of well-decayed 
manure. Failing the loam, good garden soil 
will answer ; but, if full of humus, omit the 
rotten duDg, but add the lime. As a last 
resource, the soil excavated in digging the 
holes—which, by the way, should bo fi feet in 
diameter and three "pits dcer>— may be mfaie 
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to answer by mixing the lime-rubbish, bone- 
manures, and rotten dung with it, also wood- 
ashes, charred refuse from a rubbish fire, the 
parings from the edges of walks and roads, etc. 
With the addition of these ingredients a very 
unpromising looking soil may be converted 
into a fertile one, provided pains are taken to 
mix all thoroughly by turning several times 
previous to planting. 

Gumming is the principal disease to which 
the Morello is liable, but the trees are seldom 
if ever aflected with it when the precaution of 
supplying lime to the roots, either in the form 
of rubble or bone-manare, is taken. Under 
good management the roots in course of time 
come near the surface and form quite a network 
if the border is annually mulched with half 
decayed manure to the depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches. The value of the Morello Cherry as 
an article of food is well known, and whether 
it is used for cooking in the summer, bottled 
for winter use, preserved in syrup or brandy to 
supply sweetmeats for the table, or allowed to 
hang until late autumn to furnish fruit for the 
dessert, it always meets with appreciation. 

A. W. 


APRICOTS. 

Tub trees look very promising, and barring 
accidents in the shape of spring frosts, a good 
crop may reasonably be looked for. Un¬ 
less already done, such matters as pruning, 
training, and cleaning should l>e attended 
to at an early date. There are various 
methods of training the Apricot, the best of 
which is to lay in a little young wood 
each season, and to rely mainly on spurs to 
furnish the crop. Some growers disbud and 
lay in yonng wood in precisely the same manner 
as Peaches are grown, but I have found the 
former method answer the best. The pruning 
of well managed trees consists in shortening 
back the spur wood from two to four buds, 
according to the quantity of fruit buds with 
which each growth may be furnished. If well 
studded with them leave the wood at 
the longer length named, and see that all 
cuts are mode clean. Thin out the young 
wood should more have been laid in than 
can be accommodated without crowding, and 
in this case cut ont the weakest and most 


inconveniently placed of the shoots. Where 
there is space for so doing these young growths 
may be left intact, but if they have to be 
shortened, be saie to make the cut at a wood 
bud, otherwise the shoot will die back. 
Remove dead branches carefully, injuring the 
live bark as little as possible at the point of 
severance, and pare the wounds quite smooth. 
Neglected trees having their spurs projecting 
a long distance from the wall may have a 
portion of them cut back to nearly the main 
branches, or to, say, within an inch, to 
encourage fresh breaks for the ultimate for¬ 
mation of new spurs. This is An operation 
which is best spread over two or three seasons, 
for dealing with them all at one time would be 
too severe an ordeal and would also be pro¬ 
ductive of a great deal of “gumming,” a 
disease fatal to the Apricot. Young trees may, 
if the growths are well balanced, have these 
later left full length, merely tipping them 
to ensure extension growths. If the wood 
should be unevenly balanced cut back the 
shdots on the stronger side of the tree to such 
a length that they correspond with those on 
the weaker side, and give special attention to 
the stopping of the former during the growing 
season, which will restore the proper balance 
and ensure a more even growth in the future. 

Training, tying, or nailing, as the case may 
be, should be done as soon os pruning is 
finished, for the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the Apricot is very precocious, and a few 
weeks of this mild weather will soon bring the 
Bower buds forward and necessitate protec¬ 
tion being given earlier than usual. Brown 
scale is sometimes troublesome on Apricots, 
but whether present or not, it is always good 
policy to wash or spray the trees with an insec¬ 
ticide at the conclusion of the training. To 
complete matters, the alley should be pricked 
up with a fork to the depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches, working in some lime rubbish if the 
soil is hard and lacking this material. This 
will prevent it from getting into such a close 
condition again and also ensure a more free 
(Message for water. Finally, examine the 
border, particularly close up to the wall, and 
do not hesitate to afford a good watering 
should the soil be found to approach anything 
like a dry condition. A dry border has the 
same effect on tho Apricot that similar con- 
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dibions have on the Reach under glass— i e. t it 
causes the flower buds to die, and to be ulti¬ 
mately cast by the tree. G. P. K. 


MEDLARS. 

These are not planted so much as they deserve, 
both from an ornamental as well as a utilitair- 
ian point of view, for apart from their furnish¬ 
ing fruit which is highly esteemed for the 
dessert and for converting into jelly, the 
trees form conspicuous objects when planted 
on a lawn or amongst low-growing shrubs. 
What could ba more beautiful than a single 
full-grown specimen of the Dutch Medlar, with 
its pendulous branches reaching down almost 
to the turf when in flower, or when planted 
in the midst of a group of low-growing varie¬ 
ties of Berberi.s, such as B stenophylla, 

B Thunbergi, B. dulcisnana, and others .' The 
Dutch variety has both the largest flowers and 
foliage of all Medlars, some blossoms I noted 
last spring being quite 2 inches in diameter 
The tree will attain to a height of 20 feet, with 
a spread of branches equal to a diameter of 
IS feet to 20 feet. Even after the flowers fade 
the foliage is of handsome appearance, and in 
autumn the leaves assume 
quite a bronzy tint belore 
t/tiey fall. As regards the 
fruibyield this is nob so abun - 
dant nor so valuable as in the 
Nottingham variety, either 
for dessert or other pur¬ 
poses, as it is rather defi¬ 
cient of juice The Notting¬ 
ham Medlar is not quite so 
suitable for planting as a 
single lawn specimen as the 
foregoing, itshabitof growth 
being more upright, while 
the tuliage is narrower, and 
the flowers much smaller. 

All the same, it is suitable 
as a specimen tree in the 
shrubbery, and it should 
never be omitted when 
planting an orchard, as its 
fruit is of the best quality, 
and better suited for con¬ 
verting into jelly than any 
other on account of its brisk 
flavour. Another variety 
named the Royal Medlar 
approaches more nearly to 
the Dutch than the Not¬ 
tingham as regards size of 
leaves and fruits. This is a 
more abundant cropper than 
the Dutch, and the fruits 
are also more highly fla¬ 
voured As a specimen tree 
for the pleasure grounds it 
surpasses the Nottingham 
kind, and is very hand 
some when in full bloom. 

Medlars are among the 
hardiest of our fruit-trees, 
and soils which will produce 
Apples and Rears of good 
quality will also suit the Medlar. Like 
the two fruits jusb quoted, Medlar trees aro | 
often seen in a halt-starved condition from 
the want of nourishment at the roots Food 
is best applied in the form of a mulch in 
regard to orchard trees, and when grown 
amongst shrubs, as the manure in this case, 
owing to the cover afforded by the latter, 
does not prove an oyesore. Specimens on a 
lawn in need of assistance should, after the turf 
has been stripped ofl, have the soil removed 
until roots are met with. Then give a good 
dressing of thoroughly - decayed farmyard 
manure ; place the soil on top, relay the turf, 
and beat all firm again with a turf-beater. The 
turf will stand rather above the surrounding 
level when completed, bub it will sink down 
into place again in due course. Arti6cial 
manures may also be made use of, but when 
available a mulch of rich and well-decayed 
manure has no equal as a stimulant. Liquid, 
when it can be spared, may also be adminis¬ 
tered at any time to trees in need of a fillip 
Of pruning, but little is required beyond an 
occasional thinning of the heads to prevent 
overcrowding of the branches in established 
trees, and the removal or shortening back of a 
growth here and tlie^ to secure regularity and 


proserve an even balance of growth in younger 
examples. Medlars, it may here be remarked, 
are usually worked on either the Pear or White 
Thorn, and are generally sold in standard form. 
The fruit should never be gathered before the 
end of October, and the later it hangs the 
better the flavour. When gathered, the fruits 
are best spread out in single layers on a shelf 
in the fruit-room to blet, when they are 
ready for whatever purpose it is desired to 
pub them to. Medlar jelly has a flavour 
quite unlike that obtained from any other 
fruit, and is by many people considered 
bo he superior to all other jellies made from 
British-grown fruit. A. W. 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Number of bunches a Vine should carry. 

—Wrut qu inter of buDCbe* for private use will eacb ro-l 
of Black Him burgh Vine carry? The rods are each 
1*2 feet Ion?, two on each root, and only 15 inches between 
each rod ; lean-to house, facing south ; rods just break- 
in? What is the treatment for them through the season, 
and will they require fumigating? — A. R. 

[Much, indeed everything, depends on the 
vigour and state of the Vines as to the number 
of bunches a Vine Can properly mature. With 


was given up in despair. A change of manage¬ 
ment has now restored Peaches to their old 
position, and which it may be said has been 
attended so far with success. In this instance, 
no renovation of borders with fresh soil was 
adopted, bub the stations only were deeply 
worked, lime-rubble and burnt refuse incor¬ 
porated somewhat freely with the staple soil, 
followed by a mulching of strawy mauure to 
conserve summer moisture, as no artificial 
watering was possible. The probability is your 
trees become crippled with blister, which per¬ 
sistently attacks the trees in spring as they 
come into leaf. The very worst of such leaves 
must be picked oft’ as they appear, a few every 
day, so as not to check their progress too severely. 
Once genial weather set9 in they will grow 
freely, provided there are no insects to hinder 
them. Should aphides appear, syringe at once, 
and repeat as often as is necessary until they 
are all destroyed. Red-spider appears in 
tropical weather, and must be kept in hand by 
evening syringings while dry, warm weather 
lasts. If you cannot procure old mortar-refuse, 
you might substitute bone-meal, and if your 
trees suffer, as we presume they do, from 
blister and insect foes, a dressing of some arti¬ 


The Dutch Medlar. From a photograph by C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
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rods of 12 feet length, and a vigorous and well 
supported root action, each rod should support 
ben to twelve bunches of from 1 lb. to 1 £ lb. 
each in weighb. It is well to remember that it 
is more satisfactory to take a lighter crop if by 
so doing that crop is perfect in colour, size of 
berry, and of full flavour. There is in these 
conditions a joint advantage to owner and Vine 
alike, for if overcropped one year the exhaus¬ 
tion imposed is felt in successive seasons. 
Simple rules to observe are to ventilate care¬ 
fully, according to the state of the weather, 
apply water as the state of the border demands, 
damping the floors and border surfaces ofteu 
when the weather is bright and warm. Fumi¬ 
gating would only be necessary in the event of 
thrips infesting the Vines, which they do 
sometimes in summer.] 

Peach-trees failing.— Could you tell me what i9 

the m*t.ter with my Peach and NVe^arine-treas? I have 
a wall which faces due south, on which I have planted 
treea, which seem to do well the first year, but after that 
they gradually die off. There is a good, deep border about 

feet wide, but it slants verv much ro the west The soil 
is light, but it is well manured with stable-m&nure. I 
have been told that Peaches used to do well in former 
years —Bratex. 

[We know a case where Peaches years ago 
were said to flourish, bub which failed as you 
say yours have done, and their culture outdoors 


■I 


ficial manure will do much to fortify them 
against such losses. These manures may be 
applied at once, and if the soil is light and 
subject bo drought, watering with clear or 
diluted tank manures would be advisable. We 
have often observed that young trees fresh 
from the nursery escape the dreaded blister 
the first year, but are not immune after. We 
need scarcely remind you that disbudding 
of the surplus shoots is necessary, and either 
nail or tie the selected growths to the wall 
a9 they become sufficiently advanced. If this 
is attended to regularly the wood becomes 
well matured—a most important point with 
Peaches indoors or out.] 

Stopping the leaders of espalier- 
trained trees. —There is no certainty of 
results following any other course such as is 
obtained by annually pinching the leaders of 
trained trees, though some prefer to allow these 
to go unstopped until they have reachod their 
allotted space. Sometimes such trees will give 
lateral shoots freely and at regular intervals of 
space permitting of a perfect symmetry being 
secured ; in other instances we have known 
them bo be most stubborn, absolutely defying 
all efforts to obtain laterals. Under these 
circumstances we incline to the opinion that it 
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i« better to prune just suiticiento bo secure one 
pair of lateral branches annually, and to allow 
of a new leader being formed, and to extend 
for future formation of branches. There is of 
course no reason why the stopping of these 
leaders should nob be done in summer ; indeed, ! 
where there is ample vigour there is a decided 
gain in summer manipulation over that of | 
winter. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SPOTTED GLOXINIAS. 

Since the spotted Gloxinias were first intro¬ 
duced there has been a decided improvement in j 
form, in habit, and colour. In form the 1 
breadth of petal has been increased, while the 
tube has baen more expanded ; there is a more ( 
compacb growth, and the flowers are more 
freely produced. The leaf growth has become 
more vigorous, the foliage nob 
being so pointed as used to be 
the case. In colour the spot¬ 
ting is brighter and more 
varied, while the marginal 
lines of pure white are very 
clear. For small pots the 
spotted Gloxinias are very 
suitable, it being needless to 
exceed in size of pot9 those 
6 inches in diameter, while 
we have had good plants in 
those one size less. 

Raising from seed.— The 
seed may be sown in Febru¬ 
ary or March. If sown early 
the seeds require great care, 
as they are very liable to 
damp off. Before sowing the 
seed water the soil through a 
fine rose, and allow it to drain. 

If this is done there is no 
need to water after sowing 
the seed. It is a good plan to 
surface the seed ■ pans with 
some leaf-mould, which has 
been baked to destroy all in¬ 
sect and fungoid germs Mix 
this with silver-sand, and rub 
it through a fine sieve ana 
spread it evenly over the sur 
face. After the seed has been 
sown press lightly, and no 
further surface covering will 
be necessary. Stand the pots 
or pans in a light, open posi 
fcion. Cover with glass, which 
may be dispensed with as 
soon as germination has com¬ 
menced. To get early flowers 
the plants may be grown on 
in the stove. To have flowers 
late in the season they can be 
grown during the summer 
without any artificial heat, as 
under this treatment the 
growth is sturdier, while the 
flowers are of greater sub¬ 
stance and last much longer. 

Gloxinias can also the nrsb 

J rear be grown on a spenb 
lot-bed, where they make 
good growth. From these the best varie¬ 
ties for growing on another year can be 
selected. Some people like to grow Gloxinias 
iu a peaty compost, but the finest plants I have 
ever seen were grown in a mixture of good 
loam, leaf-mould, and some well-rotted horse 
manure. 

Second year corms.— Growers who have 
any such should now examine them and pick 
out those beginning to move, potting them in 
the mixture recommended above. Pot very 
lightly, water carefully for a time to prevent 
the soil becoming sour, and keep them as near 
the glass as possible, so that the foliage may 
not get drawn and weakly. By going over 
the dry corms frequently and potting up those 
farthest advanced a. good succession of bloom 
may be had._ T. 

Early-flowering Irises.— It would be 
interesting to know how many there are 
amongst those who grow Irises, and who look 
with no little eagerness " 


June, who endeavour to procure flowers earlier 
by potting them. Many who grow the Spanish 
Irises never think of potting up a few bulbs for 
blooming in the house some weeks in advance 
of the others, and the English and German 
Irises do equally well when brought into bloom 
under slightly warmer conditions than they 
get out-of-doors.— Woodbastwick. 


NOTEWORTHY STOVE & GREENHOUSE 
FINE-LEAVED PLANTS OF 1904. 
Though plants grown for their foliage alone do 
not occupy the place they once held in gardens, 
they are still cultivated in great numbers, and 
the year 1904 saw some notable additions 
thereto, the following being particularly 
striking :— 

Alpinta Sander.k.— A near relative of the 
Ginger of commerce, belonging, in fact, to 
what are popularly termed Ginger Worts. 
This forms a sheaf of Reed-like stems, 3 feet to 
4 feet high, clothed with neat shining green 


Cyrtomium Butter* teldi.— A very pretty 
hardy or nearly hardy Fern. It is, apparently, 
a seedling from the well known Cyrtomium 
falcatum, but differs therefrom in the margins 
of the fronds being much crisped. 

Codi^eum Mrs. H. B. May.— The garden 
varieties of Codiaeum, known popularly us Cro¬ 
ton, are innumerable, bub the narrow-leaved 
forms are, from their value for table decora¬ 
tions, always appreciated. The leaves of this, 
which are to a certain extent spirally twisted, 
are in colour bright green and gold. Award of 
merit, June 28th. 

Hydrangea Hortensia nivalis. —A varie¬ 
gated-leaved variety of the Hydrangea has 
long been in cultivation, but in this the leaf is 
green in the centre and broadly margined 
with white The newer form (nivalis) has the 
markings arranged in an opposite manner, 
the middle of the leaf and the young stems 
being creamy-white, while the rest is green. 
Award of merit, September 20oh. 

Lomarta Mayi.— Said to he a selection from 


Spotted Gloxinias. From a photograph by Jag. E. Tyler. 


Bss fQr the first blossoms in 

Google 


leaves, which are freely marked with white. 
First-class certificate, July 12. 

Asparagus medeoloides myrtifolia. — A 
distinct variety of the planb so universally 
grown under the name of Smilax, which used 
to bo called Mysiphyllum asparagoides. From 
the ordinary form this variety differs in its 
smaller and deeper green leaves, while it is said 
to be equally free in growth with the common 
kind. The general opinion on November 1st, 
when an award of merit was given it, was that 
it would become popular. 

Begonias Feaknley Sanders and Mrs. H. 
G. Moon.— In the autumn of 1903 two beau¬ 
tiful varieties of fine - foliaged Begonias ! 
attracted a good deal of attention. They were 
His Majesty and Our Queen, and resulted from 
the intercrossing of the comparatively new B. 
Bowringeana and forms of B. Rex. Both were 
some time since figured in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. The newcomers are of the same 
parentage, the foli&ge of both being remark¬ 
ably handsome. 


seedlings of L. ciliata, from which ib differs 
in its larger and bolder growth, while the 
margins are more undulate. First-class cer¬ 
tificate, May 3rd. 

Nepenthes F. W. Moore.— This new hybrid 
Nepenthes (which is named in honour of the 
popular curator of the Botanic Garden at Glns- 
nevin) was given a first-class certificate on 
October 18th. It was raised by Messrs. Veitch, 
at Chelsea, by the intercrossing of Nepenthes 
mixta and N. Dicksoniana. In this new form 
the pitchers are roundish and green in colour, 
while the wavy rim is of a reddish-brown tint. 

Platycerium alcicorne Mayi. —A seedling 
from P. alcicorne majus, from which ib differs 
in the divisions of the fronds, being more 
deeply cub and drooping, thus forming a more 
graceful specimen. Award of merib, Novem¬ 
ber 29 th. 

Pteris Binoti— An important species from 
Brazil, belonging to that group of Pteris which 
at one time was kept distinct, and included in 
the genus Doryopteris. The sterile fronds are 
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palmate, somewhat suggesting Pteris ludons, 
while the fertile ones, which form the upper 
part of the plaut, are more deeply cut. It was 
the only Fern which gained an award of merit 
at the Temple Show 

Pteris cretica capitata. —A very pretty 
form of the popular and variable Pteriscretica, 
in which the dense-growing crests are collected 
at the extreme tips of the pinnae, thus impart¬ 
ing to it a very distinct appearance. 

Pteris Hii.lt.— A hold-growing Pteris im¬ 
ported from Frazil It is somewhat in the way 
of a particularly massive form of P umbrosa, 
but in freedom of growth it resembles P. 
cretica. As a large decorative form of Pteris 
it will, no doubt, soon become popular. These 
last two were given awards of merit. X. 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 
(Reply to “ F. James ”) 
Bud-dropping in Camellias may be traced to 
various causes. A weakness of constitution 
brought on by defective root action is the 
most prolific source of bud-dropping Curiously 
enough, weakly specimens frequently set a 
quantity of buds, and if all of them are allowed 
to remain, the probability is that nearly or 
quite all will fall during the dull months. 
Hotter far thin the buds as soon as they are 
set, leaving just as many as the plants can 
tiaish, than lose them all later on The 
grower will be able to judge to within a few 
the Dumber of blooms that a plant is capable 
of bringing to psrfection. If the collection 
were gone over in this way early in the 
autumn, not only would bud-dropping be in 
a great measure lessened, bur. the individual 
blooms would come finer. From November 
till the end of January ic is nob safe to maintain 
a higher Dight temperature than 45 degs., with 
a rise of 5 deg«. in the daytime. Especially 
during periods of hard frost, with little or no 
sunshine, must artificial heat be carefully 
applied. If the atmosphere of the house gets 
very dry, many of the buds will certainly fall. 
We have seen them lie thickly on the soil 
through the house having been somewhat over¬ 
heated on frosty nights. Far better let the 
temperature drop to within several degrees of 
freezing point in a time of hard, protracted 
frost, than run the risk of seriously diminishing 
t.he crop of bloom. Camellias are naturally so 
hardy that one need never fear the thermometer 
marking freezing point towards the morning. 
Naturally, wheo other things of a more tender 
character are grown with them, such a low 
temperature would not do, but Camellias 
should never bo wintered with plants that 
domand much warmth. Camellias will remain 
for years in a good condition, retaining their 
foliage and hlooming with regularity and free¬ 
dom. When, however, they come into a root- 
bound state, they require, even duirng the 
winter season, a considerable amount of mo's- 
tureat the roots. The mass of root9 gradually 
pushes up the soil until there is very much less 
space between it and the rim of the pot than 
when the pUnb was put into ib The conse¬ 
quence is that t.he ball of soil is apt to 
get very dry, and the buds are thus imper¬ 
fectly nourished. The ill effects of this 
will generally not be apparent until tbe 
pipes have b“en made hot to keep out fro9b, 
and then strong specimens, to all appearance 
in the finest condition, will cast their buds 
w holesale. Plants with heads disproportionate 
to the size of the pots should every now and 
then get an extra allowance of water. 

Not infrequently the source of injury might 
be traced further back to the period when the 
plants are taking their annual outing in the 
open air. liaioy weather is apt to be decep¬ 
tive as regards the amount of moisture plants 
in pots get. For days together rain may fall 
that will keep the foliage and surface-soil quite 
wet, and yet nob be heavy enough to penetrate 
the den«o foliage in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly moisten the compost. If this 
occurs, as is frequently the case in September 
when the buds are swelled up, they will he sure 
to sustain a check, which often will nob ho per- 
orived until winter is far advanced. With 
plants in pots of considerable dimensions ibis 
well to tap them smartly with the knuckles 
now and then. If they give out the slightest 
ringing sound they must at once be thoroughly 
soaked, even though the surface-soil be quite 
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wet. When bud-dropping is caused through 
defective root-action this must in some way be 
restored- Fresh drainage and a clean pot will 
frequently do all that is necessary, but if the 
soil looks close and the roots are much dis¬ 
coloured something more than this will have to 
be done. When the compost consists mainly 
of peat it is nob often that this gets close ; but 
if loam is tbe principal ingredient a too liberal 
use of the water-can will soon bring it into u 
sour condition. If this be the case, as much of 
the old soil as pofsible must be removed, the 
plant replaced in a clean pot of the same size, 
employing fine sandy peat in place of the 
material that was discarded. 


PLANTS FOR EDGING GROUPS. 
(Reply to “ J. F.”) 

Nothing adds so much to the beauty of a group 
of plants as a suitable edging of some dwarf 
material. In groups arranged for exhibition 
Adiantums laid on their sides are often used 
as an edging to hide the pots, bub this prac 
tice should at once condemn a group, for there 
are many suitable plants which would answer 
the purpose much better when placed in a more 
natural position ; besides which they may be 
utilised for the same purpose in the conserva¬ 
tory or other plant houses, and while they 
occupy but little space, they give a pleasing 
effect and a good finish. Of plants suitable for 
the purpose 

Isolepis gracilis stands first. This may be 
grown with little trouble, and is readily in¬ 
creased by division. When it is desirable, to 
increase or renew the stock a few of the old 
plants may be broken up, and if they have not 
stood long enough to get weak and unhealthy 
they will soon start away. Provided the plants 
are in a fairly warm house, they may be broken 
up at any season of the year. They should be 
potted in a rich loamy compost. Like most 
Grasses, this likes plenty of moisture at the root 
and to be well exposed to the sun. Liquid 
manure may be used freely after the pats are 
well filled with roots. 

Panicum variegatcm.— This pretty varie 
gated Grass is a good companion for the above, 
but requires rather more warmth During the 
winter it must be kept in a stove temperature 
This may be propagated from cuttings ; several 
cuttings put into a pot and stopped once after 
they are rooted may be left to grow and spread 
over the pots. Light sandy sail should be used, 
as when treated too liberally ib loses its varie¬ 
gation. In the summer-time it may be used 
for the conservatory, and will keep well for a 
considerable time, bub during the winter ib is 
of no use except, in the stove. 

Ficus repens is a very serviceable plant, 
both for covering walls and as an edgiog 
plant; it is also a good plant for covering 
baskets, etc. For Nephrolepis and other Fern9 
which do nob hang over the sides of the 
baskets this forms a pretty covering. As an 
edging plant it should be grown several 
plants together, and may be allowed to 
grow to any length according to circumstances. 
Cuttings taken Irom the tips of young growing 
shoots will root freely in the stove propagating 
pit they may bo pub into small pots, several 
together, aud potted on after they are well 
rooted. They will do well in any ordinary 
compost. A great recommendation to this 
plant is that it succeeds well in a cool green¬ 
house, and when used for decoration it will bear 
a good deal of rough handling. There is a 
variety F. r. minima, which has much smaller 
leaves, and for some purposes is more desirable, 
but for general use the old type is the best. 

Selacinellas —There are several of these 
which may be recommended, but none are more 
serviceable than the old S. Kraussiana, or 
denticulata, os it is generally named. S. K. 
aurea, a most desirable variety, is rather more 
dense in habit, and when grown under a good 
light it has a beautiful golden-yellow hue. 
S. Poulberi forms a nice contrast, being of a deep 
green ; it is, perhaps, a little too slow in growth 
to become much used for ordinary decora¬ 
tion, but where choicer plants are appreciated 
this should find a place. S. apoda is another 
dense, compact-growing species, and the 
beautiful, bluish-tinted 6. cie-ia must be in 
eluded ; this, however, requires more heat than 
the others named. All the Selaginellas re¬ 
quire replacing with young stock, and they are 


easily established. Ib is best to put the young 
tips in in little tufts several in a pot; they 
should be put in the pots that they are to be 
grown on in. The pots may be filled three- 
parts full with rough siftings or other loose 
material and surfaced with a little better com¬ 
post. The Selaginellas are very partial to 
plenty of moisture, but they sutler from excess, 
especially where the pots are not well drained. 

Tradescantia zebrina is a useful old plant 
for edging, growing freely under almost any 
conditions. For elevated stages, where the 
long growths can hang down, ib is very effec¬ 
tive, but it requires renewing from time to time, 
otherwise ib gets ragged and untidy ; the 
variety multicolor is very pretty, but inclined 
to run out. When propagating, the best varie¬ 
gated shoots should be selected, and while the 
plants are growing the shoots which revert to 
the normal form may be cut away. If grown 
in light sandy soil it will not run out so much 
as when treated more liberally. 

Other plants might be named for the pur¬ 
pose, but the above will be sufficient for general 
use. Although a neat edging in plant-houses 
is rather the exception than the rule, where 
attention is paid bo this matter ib is thoroughly 
appreciated oy all who pay any regard to neat¬ 
ness and finish. It also shows off tho more 
interesting objects to better advantage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Climbers on the greenhouse roof.— 

Very beautiful effects may be had by a mode¬ 
rate use of climbing plants in a greenhouse, and, 
bo make use of a common expression, whilst 
kept within bounds, “ they are good servants,’' 
unrestricted “they are bad masters.” Little’ 
can be expected in a house where the roof is 
overrun with climbers. Those that offend 
most in this respect are the Pas«ifloras, Lapa- 
geiias, Roses, and Clematises. Where such a 
state of things exists, now, before the spring 
has advanced, is the best time of all to do any 
pruning, and cutting away useless wood and 
weakly growths is likely to have a beneficial 
effect in the coming summer. Ib is better to 
grow one or two subjects on a roof than burden 
a house with many that often become entangled 
and become more of a nuisance than otherwise. 
—Lkahcrst. 

The Flamingo - flower (Anthurium 
Scheizerianum) ( M . M Actan). —After the 
flowering season is over—that is, towards the , 
latter part of the summer—is the best time to 
lepob this, and in doing so the greater part of 
the old soil should be removed, as owing to the 
copious supplies of water necessary ib will, in 
all probability, be partially, if not quite, 
decomposed, and consequently in another year 
the health of the plant would suffer. A good 
compost for this plant is peat. Sphagnum, 
silver-sand, and a little charcoal, which, with 
good drainage, which is very important, will 
allow the water to percolate rapidly through, 
for stagnant moisture is very detrimental to 
this Anthurium. When potting press the 
material moderately firm in the pots. Water 
freely as soon a9 the potting is completed, and 
stand the plants up bo the roof glass in a house 
or pit where a temperature of about 50 degs. 
can be maintained during the night all 
through the autumn and winter, at which 
season this Anthurium is making its growth. 
Da not shade during the autumn more than is 
found necessary to keep the leaves from being 
scorched. 

Making a seed-bed (Po/yphtmu*).— We 
take it that what you mean by a seed-bed is a 
hot-bed, and to make a proper Lot-lied 
the manure should be from a stable. Have 
the longest of the straw shaken out of ib. 
Then, having well mixed ib, throw ib into a 
heap. After ib has lain a few days and begun 
to heat, ib should be turned, and in the process 
well damped. A second turning should bo 
given a week later, and again damped it needed, 
and a few days later the manure may be built 
up in the form of a bed. This bed should be 
several inches longer and wider than the frame 
which is to stand on it. In making the bed 
build it up very solidly. When the frame is 
placed on the bed, pub inside 4 inches to 
5 inches of good soil, and when the heat rises in 
the form of steam through the soil allow it to 
escape by tiltiog the light at the back Have 
ready pots, pons, or boxes filled with good, 
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iizh(> slady soil, and the moment the steam 
subsides sow the seeds, water gently, then 
stand m the framo. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE-PEONIES. 

Thi type of the Tree-1 ’a-ony is the old P«onia 
Houtan, a plant of shrubby growth liearing 
»mi-douhle flesh-pink flowers about 5 inches 
^ross. Of this there are numerous fine speci¬ 
mens to be met with, some 7 feet in height 
and as mnch as 15 feet through, which pre- 
«ent lovely pictures in early summer when 
?overed with their great, tenderly-tinted 
foyers. Of late years much has been done in 
hybridising Tree-Pmonies, so that there are 
l the present time numberless beautiful named 
varieties, ranging in colour from the purest 
»hite to deep crimson through varied shades of 
r*eamy-flesh, shell-pink, and ro*e. Some of 
hese flowers are very double, others are semi- 
irable, while some of the most charming are 
r ngle, like the subject of our illustration. 
Miny of these flowers measure over 9 inches in 


3 feet in depth, and given periodical mulchings 
of well-rotted cow-manure, as well as copious 
supplies of water during dry weather. Trce- 
Piuonies, being early in making their growth, 
are often injured by spring frosts, especially 
after dull and rainy summers when their shoots 
have failed to become thoroughly ripened For 
this reason it is unwise to plant them where 
they are exposed to the early morning sun, 
which, when it falls on growth touched by the 
frost, is productive of much damage. The best 
position for these plants is one in which the 
direct rays of the sun will not reach them until 
after mid-day, by which time the effect of the 
previous night's frost will have had time to 
wear off. S. W. F. 

BORDER AURICULAS. 

Just now these plants, which, unlike those 
kept) in pots, do nob greatly lose their leafage 
in the winter, are pushing into growth. It is, 
for that reason, probably the best time to lift 
old plants, divide, and replant them. Plants 
in some cases become very broad, and expose 
their rhizomes largely. When that stage is 
reached it is open to bopdress these exposed 


longer to germinate in the spring than it does 
if sown in August almost so soon as ripe. Those 
who would save their own seed Bhould mark a 
few of the finest flowers, save the seed, then 
sow a week 'or two later, wintering the seed¬ 
lings in the pans. A. D. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Many methods of raising Sweeb Peas are 
observed by growers. In certain 8j>eeially- 
favoured situations an autumn sowing may 
be made, but the bulk of growers must 
have recourse to spring sowing, which, under 
ordinary treatment, rarely fails. Anyone 
having a house where the temperature can be 
kept to about 50 degs. may easily raise a batch 
of plants. Where the ttmperature is higher 
than the figure just mentioned there is a danger 
of the young plants getting drawn and weakly. 
I sow in pots either 5 inches or (> inches in 
diameter during the latter half of February. 
Generally speaking, this is quite early enough, 
as the resulting seedlings quickly start away 
into growth with the approach of more genial 
weather. Some persons advocate an earlier 



Flowers of a single Tree-Pseony. From a photograph by Job. E. Tiler. 


T&meter. A new introduction, which will 
loabtless exercise considerable induence in the 
hybridisation of the Tree-P;eonv, is P. lutea, a 
■pectes lately discovered in Yunnan, China, 
tearing comparatively small flowers of a rich 
yellow colour, which will add a new tint to the 
blossoms of the Tree-Peonies of the future. 
Tree Ponies of the newer varieties are often 
grafted on the roots of herbaceous species, such 
w P. albi flora and P. officinalis. In other cases 
they are grafted on the stock of a magenta- 
3o»ered form evidently common in the easb, 
vith the result that in time the graft is often 
entirely superseded by the stock, the growth 
I of each being so precisely similar that the dif¬ 
ference cannot be detected until they bear 
Sonera. This pernicious habit of grafting ha9 
oothing to recommend it, especially as Tree- 
monies can easily be raised from cuttings. 

• hese should be taken in the summer with a 
portion of the old, ripened stem attached, and 
placed singly in porous soil in small pots, 
1 »bich should be kept close until roots are 
emitted. 

All Pseonies, both those of the tree and the 
herbaceous sections, are gross feeders, and 
should be provided with a bedyof-wch soil fullyl 


id/rf-wch soil fully 
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roots with fine soil, and thus leave them to 
farther expand, or to lift the plants, divide 
them into several portions, cutting away root¬ 
less rhizomes, then replant in quite fresh soil, 
and rather deeper than before. From the base 
of the leafage of each leaf crown roots will 
speedily be emitted, and these soon re-estab¬ 
lish the divided plants. Where the position 
is shaded and soil retentive the lifting and 
dividing may be left until after the flowering. 
In that case the flower stems should be gathered 
so soon as the bloom is over. Border Auriculas 
can be so easily raised from seed that it is 
hardly worth while to take much trouble over 
propagation of old plants, unless they happen 
to be of exceptional merit. Really, as a few 
scores of seedlings occupy so little space, ib is 
well to sow a pinch of seed every year, and 
thus constantly have a stock of young ones at 
hand. When that is so, older ones of inferior 
I quality may be destroyed. In starting, it 
may be needful to purchase seed for sowing. 
It can hardly be obtained too soon. Sow 
at once in shallow pans or boxes on fine sandy 
soil, then gently water, the pans being stood 
in a frame or greenhouse and covered with 
newspaper. Auricula-seed, as a rule, takes 


sowing, but it is unsafe to plant outdoors be fore 
late April, and a late February sowing enables 
the grower to do this. Five or six seeds in a 
5-inch pot answer very well, and six or seven 
seeds in a 6-inch pot are satisfactory. A 
suitable compost in which to sow the seeds may 
be made up of three parts good fibrous loam 
and half a part each of leaf-mould and well- 
rotted horse-manure. Add a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of coarse silver-sand or clean road grit to 
make the whole porous. Crock the pots 
carefully, and cover the crocks with some of 
the pieces of turfy loam to prevent the soil 
working down into them, and so choking the 
drainage. Fill up to the rim of the pot with the 
prepared compost, making this fairly firm. 
With the blunt end of a Cedar-wood lead pencil 
make holes to the depth of about 1 inch in the 
soil, equidistant from one another, thus— 

■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ or thus — 

Place one seed in each hole. Place the pob in 
the warmesto corner of the house, where, if 
possible, a little bottom-heat may be obtained. 
Water with a fine-rosed can, and when the 
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C. Atkin m.—A hybrid between <J. couni and j Lebanon. The leaves are handsomely strijxKl 
C. ibericum, raised by the late Mr. Atkins, of and blotched above, reddish brown beneath, 
Painswick. It is only a fine form of ibericum, appearing in autumn and long before the 
from which it is barely distinguished by its flowers, which show during February and. 
larger foliage, sometimes shaded with whitish- March, and resemble those of the European 
green above, and by its larger flowers, white. Cyclamen in size and form. The flowers are 
rose, red, lilac, or purple. These hybrid forms white, shading through light to deep pink in 
are valuable plants for spring flowering, as in colour, with bright crimson spots at the base 
addition to their hardiness in the open ground of the petals, and stroDgly scented. It is of 
they are useful grown in pans in a frame or easy culture, effective in autumn for its leaves, 
greenhouse, giving in winter many bright and in spring for its early flowers, 
flowers that last a long time. I C. neapolitanum. —A native of Italy, Corsica, 

C. cilicifm. —Mountains of Cilicia and Asia Greece, and the south of France. The tuber 
Minor, in forests of Pine-trees near Mercina emits roots on all sides ; leaves marbled with 
The leaves, purple beneath, come with the white above, purplish beneath, appearing in 
flowers in autumn ; flowers pale rose or pure ' succession in a dense mass shortly after the 
white, strongly scented, petals blotched with flowering of the planb, and lasting until the 
purple at the base ; stalk spirally twisted after ripening of the seeds in the following June ; 
flowering; probably a form of the European flowers of medium size, rose, red, or white. 
Cyclamen, quite hardy and requiring the same faintly fragrant, borne from the end of August 
culture. until October. There are various forms. 

C. coum. —A plant widely spread over South Ivy leaved Cyclamen (C. repandum).— 
Europe, Asia Minor, Caucasus, Greece, and Native of South Europe and the Greek Islands, 
Syria, and the smallest kind; not above ascending in the mountains of Corsica to a 
3 inches in height. Tuber is small, leaves few, height of 6,000 feet. The tuber produces roots 
nearly round, entire or faintly serrate, dark at the base only. Leaves marbled with white 
green above and never marbled, deep purple above, purplish beneath, appearing in spring 
beneath, showing with the flowers, which are with the flowers, which are rosy-white, fra- 
small, deep purple, scentless, coming from grant, spotted with purple at the base of each 
Docember to March. There are several varie- petal. In various lists C vernum is offered as 
ties in cultivation, all interesting on account of a distinct plant, but there is no distinction 
their early flowering, ease of culture, and in character. Ibis tender in some cold districts. 



A grroup of hardy Cyclamens. 


seedlings appear stand them on shelves near 
the roof of the greenhouse, where they may be 
kept fairly cool for a time, and where they will 
not be subjected to cutting winds or cold 
draughts. When the growths are some 2 inches 
to 3 inches long the pots should be stood in 
cold frames and protected if severe weather 
should follow. When they attain a heighb of 
about 5 inches, small, twiggy stakes should be 
inserted to supporb the plants. Excellent 
staking material may be provided by the old 
growths of the Michaelmas Daisies. In some 
instances it may be well to control the growths 
somewhat so that they shall not become 
entangled. Admit air on every favourable 
occasion, gradually inuring the plants to hardier 
conditions preparatory to planting them out¬ 
doors. _W. V. T. 

HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

These, mostly natives of Europe or the colder 
parts of Africa and Western Asia, are most of 
them hardy in this country, in which some may 
be naturalised in woods or shrubberies where 
the soil is of a gritty, leafy, or open nature. 
They are great favourites, having pretty 
flowers, some very fragrant and of long dura¬ 
tion, and handsome foliage. The hardy kinds 
are of great value for the rock garden, for 
planting under trees in the wild garden, and in 
shaded spots where few plants will grow. The 
Persian kind is one of the best greenhouse 
plants, being grown largely for market, and 
may be seen covered with flowers from 
November until April. In their native haunts 
the Cyclamens are found on rocks, sloping 
banks, usually under trees and in northern 
aspects; on chalky, stony, porous soil, out of 
the reach of stagnanb water ; or, as in Algeria 
and Tunisia, on dry, arid sand; the tubers 
always, wholly or partially, above ground, 
amongst Moss or herbs, and often buried in 
dry leaves which prevent tho soil from getting 
hard frozen. If they are grown in gardens in 
open ground with no protection the tubers may 
be injured in case of severe frosts When 
planting, select a well drained border or 
sloping bank of porous soil; if of a heavy 
nature add plenty of sand, leaf-mould, lime¬ 
stone, and pieces of old mortar. Plant the tubers 
when they are at rest), or from June to August 
for autumn-flowering kinds, and from July to 
November for spring flowering ones ; surround 
the tuber with sand, and take care that the tr»p 
of the tuber i9 level with the ground. If the 
soil is dry, give a good watering and apply 
immediately a thick layer of sand, leaf-mould, 
Cjcoa-nut fibre, or Moss. Be careful the first 
winter that the ground does not get frozen 
hard, as the tubers may be lifted out of the 
round. In subsequent winters apply a top- 
ressing of loaf-mould and a layer of dry 
leaves, and let the plants remain undisturbed 
as long as possible. Hardy Cyclamens do well 
planted amongst shrubs or at tho foot of a 
wall, being thus shaded during part of the 
day. 

Propagating. —This may be done in various 
ways, but best by seeds, which, when fresh, 
germinate in a few weeks, but, when old, 
sometimes do nob come up before twelve 
months or more, though they retain their 
growing power many years. Sow the seeds as 
soon as ripe in pans or boxes in light, sandy 
soil; keep moist and shaded, and in six weeks 
every plant will be up. Winter in a cold-frame 
for the first year, and the following autumn 
plant them out at 2 inches apart. Among the 
numerous so-called species (and their many 
synonyms) there are only, so far as is known, 
six or seven really distinct wild plants. The 
sorts in cultivation are as follows : — 

C. afrk'anum.—T his is the largest kind ; 
leaves marbled with white above, purplish 
beneath, borne with the flowers, but not fully 
developed before December; blossoms sweet 
scented, pale or deep rose, with a purple spot 
at the base of each petal in autumn. The plant 
needs protection in winter if not grown under 
trees or in a cold-frame ; in cold districts it is 
scarcely ha»dy, but is worth growing in pots. 
Plentiful in Algeria and Tunis, in Oak woods. 

C. alpinitm. —A dwarf planb recently found 
on the Taurus Mountains of Asia Minor, at a 
high elevation ; leaves faintly marbled and 
flowers pink. It may prove to be a geogra¬ 
phical form of an-okl species, i 
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hardiness, the leaves and flowers, even if 
frozen, remaining unhurt. 

C. europjecm. —In this the tuber emits roots 
from all parts ; loaves dark green, marbled 
with white above, purplish beneath, appearing 
with the flowers and remaining nearly all the 
year. The flowers are purplish-red, darker at 
the base, very sweet, and come from July to 
October. There are several varieties, all 
hardy, and charming for the rock garden. It 
doea best grown in open limestone soil. Moun¬ 
tain regions of Central Europe, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the Caucasus. 

C. or.ecfm. —A native of the Caucasus* 
Crete, Morea, the mountains of Greece, and 
North Persia. Leaves are small, slightly 
marbled above, green or faintly tinged with 
purple beneath, appearing with or after the 
flowers, on long stalks, twisted after flowering; 
September and October. Flowers light or 
deep lilac (rarely white), with a purple Dlotch 
ab the base of each petal, variable in size and 
colour, and faintly scented. Nob now in culti¬ 
vation, or very scarce. 

C. ibericum. —This is only a finer form of 
C. coum from the I berian Caucasus, and a plant 
so like C. Atkinsi that the two forms frequently 
do duty for one another. The leaves have a white 
zone above; flowers purple, but varying from 
white to pale or deep rose, scentless; petals 
sometimes blotched with purple at the base. It 
is a good spring flowering plant. 

C. libanoticcm. —This recently introduced 
plant occurs ab a high elevation on Mount 


FLOWER SHOWS. 

The committees of summer and early autumn 
flower shows often find a difficulty in keeping 
up the interest of the public in their annual 
displays. In nob a few instances recourse has 
to be made to what are termed side-showR, in 
order to attract visitors. This state of affairs 
may be attributed to some extent to the un¬ 
varying character from year to year of the 
flower shows themselves. In a circular I have 
just received from a show secretary it is 
described as “ the element of tameness in the 
proceedings,” and judging by the remarkable 
similarity to be found in the schedules issued 
by horticultural societies, there must be a 
dearth of ideas among their promoters. In a 
district of very limited area, with which I am 
acquainted, several summer shows are held 
annually. To them all, or nearly so, a few 
exhibitors regularly send a number of entries, 
taking prizes in the aggregate worth several 

I times the value of their entire crops. These 
shows are very much alike as regards the 
nature of the classes, and in almost every case 
outside attractions have to be provided to 
secure a sufficient attendance of paying visitors. 

I Without in any way deprecating the provision 
of amusements, it is safe to say that horti¬ 
cultural exhibitions need not in any case be 
allowed to assume a secondary position, especi¬ 
ally as their educational value to persons inter¬ 
ested in gardening matters may ab the same 
time be promoted and advanced. One of the 
best things to do would be to increase or to 
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widen the interest of exhibitors, which I think 
<?an be accomplished partly by the occasional 
introduction of fresh classes, and also by the 
dropping or variation of some of the older ones. 
With this in view the following suggestions 
are offered, not as in any sense exhaustive, but 
merely to indicate how a programme may be 
varied from time to time. A carefully directed 
and sustained interest among competitors is 
more than likely to ensure a career of usefulness 
and popularity for a society. The “ collections ” 
mentioned below should be restricted to a stated 
number:— 

Early Chryaantbemuma for August exhibitions, as cut 
flowers and os specimen plants. 

2 . Clematises in a group or as single specimens. 

3. Perennial Campanulas, to include a collection of 

varieties. 

4. Everlasting flowers, freshly cut and shown in vases. 

6 . Sweet-scented flowers. 

6 . Plants with sweet-scented foliage. 

7. A collection of decorative Grasses, freshly cut and 

staged in vases. 

& Plants bearing foliage adapted for use with cut 
flowers. Examples illustrating their use might also 
be shown. 

f». Fruit-bearing or berried plants for table decoration. 

10 . Cupid Sweet Peas in pots. A collection of varieties. 

11. A collection of rock plants. 

Vi Ornamental Gourds. 

Hi. A collection of bulbous plants in flower. 

14. A class for such perennials as Delphiniums, Pyreth- 
rums, Pentatemons, Phloxes, Columbines, Anemones, 
and the like. 

15. Dress and coat bouquets of foliage and berries, and of 
foliage only. 

16. An easily grown and easily purchased Orchid. 

17. A fpecimcn plant of Heliotrope. 

18. The beautiful herbaceous Calceolarias might be given 
a class to themselves. 

10. In the vegetable section a class might be set apart for 
Mushrooms aggregating 6 oz. or 8 or. in weight 
Such an item would illustrate what good, clean 
Mushrooms are like. 

20. A small collection of vegetables not asked for in other 
classes. 

AU exhibits in the cut-flower section should 
be staged with an eye to the effect produced. 
Durrng recent years a decided advance has 
taken place in the mode of staging flowers. 
The vase and other forms of holder have made 
a distinct improvement, but the change is not 
yet complete. Take the staging of cut Roses 
as an example of what is yet to be done. Is it 
not time that painted boxes for these and a 
few other subjects were banished from the 
show-tables? And could not the Rose be 
exhibited with its own foliage in preference to 
Moss ? In judging these flowers I think points 
ought to bo given to those yielding perfume. 
To obtain the most pleasing effect fioin Sweet 
Peas when they are staged on side tables, a 
dark background should be the rule, with a 
corresponding table covering. In the garden 
other plants furnish a natural setting. The 
classes for show and fancy Dahlias may now 
be omitted where competition is failing. 

Many other variations may, accoiding to 
local circumstances, be brought under review 
by committees seeking a change. When the 
visiting public realise that new ideas and new 
subjects are likely to reward their patronage, 
show managers will find themselves amply 
rewarded. W. H. Wharton. 

Narcas'.le-road, Wybunbury , Nantwich. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Carnation Professor Cooper.— This 
new Carnation is one of the fancy coloured 
type, and a really good thing. It is strong and 
free in growth, and an abundant bloomer. The 
combination of colours is buff, pink, and 
lavender, the last shade predominating. The 
flowers are extra large, and look very striking 
in a mass. They are smooth, too, and thus 
valuable for competition. With so many tine 
varieties in commerce it is nob easy to find 
decided improvements ; but this is one. I would 
recommend it to all lovers of these quaint, fancy 
flowers.—H. S. 

Dahlias from seed.— It is sometimes 
forgotten, in considering Dahlias and their 
propagation, that one of the simplesb methods 
of raising them is from seed. Particularly does 
this apply to the single sorts that are .so useful 
wherever cut flowers are appreciated, and, if 
•'eed 19 sown now in pans of light soil, transfer¬ 
ring the seedlings to single pots when they are 
large enough, they will be of sufficient size by 
May for hardening off preparatory to planting 
out. Even the double sorbs may be raised 
thus, and seed purchased from a good source 
will be found bo jfield a good percentage of 
double flowers. Planted rich soil they 
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will yield many blossoms, and those who have 
long borders to be filled will find this the least 
expensive method where they havo nob to hand 
a stock of tubers from which to strike cuttings. 
—F. W. D. 

Sweet Williams. —More interest is being 
taken in old-fashioned flowers each year, and 
amongst such Sweet Williams have to be taken 
into consideration. That they are showy and 
easily grown no one can deny, and during the 
next few weeks, when so much sowing will be 
carried out, it is worth remembering the claims 
of these too little grown things. Plants put 
in last autumn will bloom this year, and, though 
sometimes a fair number of flowers will come 
from plants moved in spring, it is not, I think, 
a method to be recommended. Rather would 
I suggest the sowing of seed in the open in 
March or April, pricking the seedlings out, and 
getting them into their final quarters in the 
autumn.— Derby. 


Carnation Bookham Clove.— This is a 
comparatively new variety. It is one of those 
flowers that will in a few years' time be grown 
everywhere. Tho blooms are pure white, large, 
and well-shaped, and they possess the charming 
clove scent to a high degree. Of short ana 
sturdy habit, free-flowering and hardy, it is 
easy to propagate and free from disease. This 
variety is not recommended for exhibition as 
the petals are not smooth enough. It would, 
on the other hand, be difficult to find a white 
exhibition Carnation with the qualities which 
this one possesses.—H. S. 

London County Council gardening. 
—This is deplorable, as one may see in any of 
tho squares or gardens under this body, who 
have not any trained gardener to direct their 
vast charge, and their garden work is ill done. 
This winter they have planted a line of a com 
mon variegated Privet around the finest square 


in Europe—Lincolns Inn Fields! Here, to lead 
them aright, if they had ejes to see, are some 
of the finest Planes in London, other good 
trees, and every advantage that soil and site 
could give, and they plant the square as tho 
most ignorant of jobbing gardeners would 
do it. 


GOLDEN ROD (SOLIDAGO). 

These North American composites, if planted 
in borders, soon exterminate valuable plants 
and give a coarse, ragged appearance to the 
garden. The best place for them is a copse or 
rough, open shrubbery among tho coarsest vege¬ 
tation. The best forms are S. rigida, S. Vir- 
gaurea nana, and a somewhat new variety 
named S. Shorti. 


Sweet Sultan (Centaurea suaveolens).— 
Hardy annuals that do best in a soil of a chalky 
nature are, the Sweet Sultans, and for cutting 


are as useful for the length of time they la9b 
fresh as they are for their sweet fragrance. 
Very little trouble is needed with them, as they 
may be sown in April where they are wanted 
to bloom. Some who have to deal with 
calcareous soils are puzzled to know what to 
grow, but in Sweet Saltans they need have no 
tear as to results. —Leahfrst. 

Everlasting Peas.— The seeds of Ever¬ 
lasting Peas are usually a long time in germi- 
i nating. This doubtless causes many to think 
that the seeds must be bad. Last year, in 
February, I sowed a quantity in pots, and 
placed them under glass in a cool-house. It 
was eight weeks before tho first seedling 
appeared above the soil, and it was another 
two weeks before the last one came up. The 
Everlasting Pea is long-lived. One bloomed 
year after year WiTlfi4iy3|g¥fftlffFather's front 
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house in 18*20. Ib lived through his time and 
his son’s time, who died at the age of eighty* 
four years. Ib finally disappeared about live 
or six years ago. About three or four years 
before this ib produced no seed—only flowers. 
Ib would have oeen interesting and instructive 
if, a few years before, ib had been taken up 
carefully and replanted in new soil, to have 
ascertained as to whether its decline was due 
bo plant or to soil exhaustion.—L. C. K. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS 
FOR EXHIBITION. 

(Reply to “A. C.”) 

It we understand your query correctly, we 
believe you wish us to advise you how to grow 
your specimen Chrysanthemum plants satis¬ 
factorily, and have them in full bloom by 
October diet next. You have not made your 
case very clear with regard to the stem of the 
plants, but, from what we know of the rule 
for the exhibition of so-called specimen plants, 
your society follows that laid down by 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, which 
says: “All specimen Chrysanthemum plants 
must be on single stoms at least 1 inch clear 
above the soil, one plant in each pot, or they 
will be disqualified.” As your selection em¬ 
braces five sorts—viz.. La Gracieuse, 8. T. 
Wright, Ida Barwood, Cheltoni, and Nellie 
Pockett, and the cuttings are already rooted, 
you should pot them up into 3 inch pots. Use 
light and gritty soil, aod pot rather firmly. 
Keep the plants near bo the glass to promote 
a sturdy growth. When the young plants 
are growing away freely, and have attained 
a height of about 4 inches, the point of the 
growths should be carefully pinched oub. For 
a few days keep the house rather close, and 
also see that the soil is kept rather dry. New 
shoots will very soon be seen breaking out from 
the axils of the leaves, and their progress 
should be encouraged. Never pinch a planb 
and pot ib ab the same time. No pinching 
should be done unless the planb be fairly well 
established. Pob on in the ordinary way from 
time to time as the plants require a shift, and 
let the soil be richer and more lasting at each 
succeeding operation. Also pot more firmly. 
The si/.3 of pot to use must be determined by 
the individual character of each plant. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, a very large and handsome 
specimen planb suitable for conservatory 
decoration may finally have a pob measuring 
10 inches in diameter, the less robust kinds 
pots 9 inches in diameter. As soon as the new 
shoots attain a length of some 6 inches to 
8 inches, they, too, should be pinched in burn, 
taking up the succeeding growths as before. 
Continue the pinching of each succeeding 
fi inches or 8 inches of growth, giving the final 
pinching about the 12bh June. From this 
point grow on the shoots to the terminal buds, 
which should develop sufficiently early for vou 
to get the plants into full bloom by the date 
you mention. We should imagine thab bushv 
specimen plants are more likely to meet with 
approval in your case than the ordinary 
rigidly tied-down specimen plants now lasing 
favour. The plants need t6 be only parbially 
disbudded. Thin out from the clusters of 
terminal buds the more crowded ones, leaving 
just as many buds as the planb is capable of 
developing. Staking and tying out the growths 
must begin as soon as the plants commence to 
make their branching growths. Securely tie 
the shoots, bub not tightly bunch them 
together. Permit both air and sun to pass 
through the plants. Take care when repot¬ 
ting to keep the portion of the original single 
stem of the planb, say, 2 inches above the soil. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—pottinpr rooted 

cuttings. —The first batch of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that was inserted in shallow boxes and 
around the edge of some of the smaller-sized 
pots has already rooted satisfactorily. No 
time should be lost in dealing with such. If 
left too long in the shallow boxes or where the 
temperature is rather too warm for them, the 
young plants quickly deteriorate. A cool 
position near to the glass, where ventilation 
may bo carried oub without causing draughts, 
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is an ideal place for a time, and on no account 
must the plants suffer from want of water. As 
soon as possible pot them, using a compost of 
three parts good fibrous loam, passed through 
a A-inch sieve, and one part each of loaf-mould 
and well-rotted manure. Add some clean 
road-grit or coarse silver sand, and thoroughly 
mix. Pots 3 inches in diameter should 
be used. Strong plants should be potted up 
singly, while those less vigorous in their growth 
should be placed two in a pot. Water and 
return the plants to the shelves near to the 
glass for a week or more. Subsequently stand 
them in cold frames to harden off and keep 
stocky, and thus lay a good foundation,— 
W. V. T. 

Single Chrysanthemum Eureka.— 
Those on the look-out for something choice 
should note this new single-flowered variety. 
It takes the form of a giant Ox-eye Daisy, with 
a finer and more graceful shape. It is pure 
white, has a single row of long florets that 
droop in a naturally charming manner. The 
disc is high and showy. As the taste for any¬ 
thing in the way of flowers of a Margnerite 
appearance is general, this variety should make 
a popular market kind for late autumn. Ib 
lasts well when cub.—H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

Many of the common Grasses have long been 
used in the arrangement of cub flowers in the 
house, and very effective they are, for they give 
a lightness which cannot be produced by the 
use of any other material. Some of the Grasses 
are not only useful in a cut state, but are equally 
valuable as pob plants, and for both purposes 
they should be used extensively. For ordinary 
indoor decoration they are as effective as Palms, 
and other choice stove plants. Some of the 
small-growing sorts may also be used in pre¬ 
ference to the small Ferns which have found 
so much favour during the last few years. In 
the arrangement of plants for effect it happens 
that individuality is lost through crowding up 
valuable plants together; whereas if plenty 
of fresh green dwarf plants were at hand to 
form a groundwork, fewer valuable plants 
would be required, and those used would show 
off to greater advantage. Grasses are not only 
valuable as plants for groundwork, but some of 
the sorts are very elegant, and when grown 
under favourable conditions are very suitable 
for table decoration and other purposes 
where effect is considered before costly 
material. There are those who consider that 
Grasses are much too common to be worthy of 
notice, and would not think of giving them a 
place in any important decorative arrange¬ 
ment ; yet ib is undoubtedly a great gain to be 
able to produce a pleasing effect at a little cost, 
besides which, the choicer plants, many of 
which are often greatly damaged by exposure, 
may remain to be admired in more congenial 
quarters. 

Although the Grasses do not require a 
great amount of care and attention to grow 
them on into clean healthy specimens, they must 
have a fairly good position, and musb not be 
allowed to suffer from want of water. All the 
Grasses like an open sunny position, and the 
hardier sorbs mav be grown in an intermediate 
temperature, where they will make longer 
leaves ; and as ib is the foliage which is of the 
most value in those sorts recommended for pob 
culture, this is of greab importance. Except 
where otherwise recommended, the Grasses 
should be potted in good, rich, loamy soil, and 
may be liberally supplied with manure-water 
as soon as they are well established. With tho 
exception of the variegated varieties, all tho 
most useful sorts should be obtained from seed, 
for although easily divided, they do not form 
such nico plants as seedlings do. Those that are 
required to form compact specimens may be 
grown in clumps of several plants potted 
together. 

Eulalia japonic a variegata. —This is one 
of the prettiest of the variegated Grasses, the 
long, narrow, gracefully.recurving leaves being 
regularly striped with pure white. ThiB makes 
a mast effective table plant. Although quite 
hardy, it should be grown in a little warmth, 
where the variegation comes brighter and more 
distinct. In E. j. zebrina the variegation is 


very distinct, as instead of being along tho 
loaves it is in the form of broad bands ol 
creamy-white at regular intervals, both stems 
and leaves being marked in the same way. Tho 
ordinary green form is also a desirable Grass, on 
account of the bright green foliage, and is also 
very attractive when in bloom. This may bo 
obtained from seed, bub the variegated form 
should be increased by division, the best time 
for dividing being in the spring, just as tho 
plants begin to start into growth. 

Carex japonic a is a very pretty little Grass, 
with bright green foliage ; the leaves are narrow 
and grow erect, curving over at the points. 
Ib is very useful for small fancy pots or 
wherever small fine-foliaged plantsare required. 
It is much used for mixing with early forced 
bulbs when they have not much of their own 
foliage. It is also very pretty for vases. Tho 
seed should be sown in the spring, and during 
the summer the plants may be grown in a cold- 
pit, and if placed in a little warmth in tho 
autumn they will make useful little plants for 
use during the winter. At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 14th 

Carex Vilmorini was given an award of 
merit. This has very narrow green leaves, 
which droop in an arching, graceful way. 
Grown in small pots this will no doubt be 
largely grown for furnishing vases, etc. 

Paniccm sulcatum. —A beautiful Palm-like 
Grass, which grows very rapidly. It attains to 
about 2 feet in height, and has rather broad, 
recurved leaves. For ordinary decoration this 
is as effective as Palms. 

P. fligatcm may also be recommended : ib 
is of rather more slender growth than the above. 

Panicum virgatum, a hardy species, is when 
in flower a very handsome Grass. If sown in 
the open ground it may be lifted and potted 
up, wnen it will be found very useful. 

Pita laris arun ihnacea vakikoata, the com¬ 
mon Ribbon Grass, may bo cultivated in pots, 
and in early spring ib is very pretty when 
grown under glass, but it should nob have too 
much heat. There is a variety called elegan- 
tissima, which is, perhaps, tho more desirable, 
being more slender and nob so stiff in habit. 
This Grass may be taken up from the open 
ground and potted as it is wanted, and either 
as a pot plant or for cutting from ib is very 
useful. 

Dactylis glomerata eleoantissima may 

also be treated in the same way, and as an 
edging ib is very pretty. 

Cyperus alternifolius. —This, either as a 
small plant for table or as a large specimen, is 
very effective. When treated liberally ib may 
be grown from 4 feeb to 5 feet high. The 
variegated form is also very elegant, bub this 
should be grown in light peaty soil, as when 
potted in rich compost it loses the beautiful 
variegation. 

Panicum variegatum is a very tender Grass, 
and can only be uBed in the stove, excepb 
during the summer time, when ib will last 
fairly well in the greenhouse. This should be 
grown in light sandy soil. 

Many of the annual Grasses may be grown 
in pots, and are very pretty when in flower. 


Table plants for the summer sea¬ 
son. —It is not the easiest matter to keep up a 
supply of plants for table decoration during 
the winter months withoub the aid of a green¬ 
house. We may take in hand Aralias, Aspi¬ 
distras, and a few other fine-foliaged plants, 
and we have then exhausted whab we may 
depend upon most: but with the advent of 
warmer weather one has a different tale to tell, 
as then variety may be counted upon. One 
may now make arrangements for growing such 
things as Coleuses, Gannas, Grevilleas, which 
are nice for use occasionally ; flowering plants, 
like Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Begonias, and other 
fine-foliaged plants, as Asparaguses, Dracamas, 
Ficuses, and Ferns, Buch as the Pberisee. 
Again, many of the annuals, as Rhodanthes, 
Balsams, and Petunias, are useful for table 
adornment. In the matter of fine-foliaged 
plants I think ib is always an advantage to get 
them in hand early in the spring, so as to have 
them of a fair size for the table by May or 
June. It is al way swell to bear in mind thab if 
the moist atmosphere of the greenhouse cannot 
be had in a dwelling-room, one may do very 
much for the plants by sponging them regu- 
larly.— Lea hurst. 
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ROSES, 

A BKAUTIFUL MONTHLY ROSE. 

It is now some 18 years since M. Guillofc intro¬ 
duced Laurette Meesimy, and probably it is 
planted now as largely as any variety. One 
needi a mass of it to obtaiu the best effect. It 
i9 surprising the vigour there is in this Rose. 
One may frequently see plants 4 feet high. It 
is a good kind for forming a moderately tall 
hedire, and, if the pruning be carefully done, 
cutting the growths at varying lengths, a per¬ 
fect hedge may be obtained. Naturally, the 
plants require nourishing, and a word may not 
be amiss just now when manure is being dug 
in. Give the plants a good coating of farm¬ 
yard-manure, and either lightly fork it in or 
cover some soil over it. If this latter practice 
is contemplated it is best to remove some of 
the surface soil first, and return it when manure 
is added. A few good waterings with the 
drainings from a farmyard are also of much 
benefit if applied towards end of May and early 
in June. I would advise all who grow this as a 
garden Rose to be free with the knife after the 
plants have been established a year or two. 
Nothing looks so ungainly as leggy plants, 
whereas, if the shoots were cut down to the 


ground lino now and then, there would be a 
profusion of new growth from the base. Mme. 
Laurette Wessimy makes a beautiful, large¬ 
headed standard or half-standard, and, as 
such, may be used as a dob plant in a bed of the 
fame kiud. Mme Eugene Resal runs the 
variety under notice very close in popular 
favour. The colour of the latter is much 
richer, but it is liable to droop its blossoms 
more than the older kind. Irene Watts has 
long pointed buds of a salmon-pink colour, 
paling otT to white. A most delicate and 
exquisitely coloured flower. There are two 
other kinds much resembling the Roses men¬ 
tioned. I should look upon all of them as 
monthly Roses, or, perhaps, properly speaking, 
t hey are China Teas, whatever that may convey. 
The two kinds alluded to are Margherita 
di Simone and Mme. Louis Poncet. 

A group will soon have to be found for this 
ever-blooming race, many of which are now 
among the Tea-scented, but properly belonging 
to the China Teas. An effective bed could be 
made by planting Laurette Meesimy in the 
centre, with a circle of Mme Eugene Resal, 
another of Irene Watts, and an outer ring of 
Souvenir de J. B. Guillob. These China Tea 
Roses make charming pot-plants for conserva¬ 
tory decoration. The best plan is either to 
strike a few by inserting ooHings of flowering 
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growths in Murch and then grow them on, or 
pot up budded plants in October. These latter, 
if plunged in a cold-pit with north aspect, 
winter very well, and then in May they are 
plunged outdoors in full sun. If a number of 
such plants be kept in pots they come in very 
useful. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tea Roses dying back.— Last October I prepared 
eotne beds lor Hoses by di string: the ground about 
IS inches deep, and stirring the next C inches or foot with 
the fork, manuring with cow-manure. In November I 
planted the Roar?, taking care to incorporate in the soil 
a certain amount of hone meal. The soil ia a good loam. 
The ground faces south The Roses were carefully 
planted, some T., some U T , and some II.P. On looking 
at them recently I ilnd nearly all the Teas are dead to 
within, say, '6 inches r-f the ground. Can you tell me why 
they should die? Is Sunset a particularly delicate Rose? 
All the plants of this died. People here—mid-Cornwall— 
generally grow Tea Roses out-of-doors unprotected.— H. 

[There is no cause for alarm, for if the plants 
are alive atinches from the ground they will 
break freely enough from the base. You must 
have planted some very weak plants for them 
to die back in this way, as we have had no 
wintry weather to speak of. The variety Sun¬ 
set is a very difficult one bo grow, so also is 
Sunrise. You want vigorous kinds, such as 
Marie Van Houtte, although in Cornwall you 


should be able to grow almost every kind. We 
think if you are careful to plant only strong, 
healthy plants having solid wood that your 
next attempt will be more successful.] 

Roses for arches to keep up a suc- 
COBbion Of bloom (John A. P. Ramsey).— 
Where arches are of considerable width varie¬ 
ties are planted upon each side of the arch, the 
one a summer bloomer only and the other a 
free-flowering kind, blooming in some cases 
early and late, in others late flowering only. 
As a guide to would-be planters, we uppend a 
list which we have found reliable. The list is 
given rather fuller than customary in the hopo 
that it may be useful to any of our readers 
having occasion to plant more extensively than 
our correspondent. Varieties blooming early in | 
June: ‘Carmine Pillar, The Dawson, ‘Euphro 
syne, ‘Aglaia, ‘Electra. Claire Jacquier, Thalia 
Alberic Barbier, Lady Penzance, Anne of Geier 
stein, ‘Rene Andre, Polyautha grandiflora. In 
bloom towards end of June: Ruga, ‘Floia, 
*F6licite Perpetue, Gardenia, Wallflower, Th* 
Lion, ‘Tea Rambler, ‘Mods. Disir, ‘B'ush 
Rambler, ‘Rein© Olga de Wurtemburg Bloom 
ing first and second week in July: ‘Crimson 
Rambler, ‘Helene, The Ga 'and, ‘Mme 
d’Arbiay, ‘Bennet'a Seedling, Moschaba, Wal 
tham Rambler, Manda’s Triumph, Wichuriana 
rubra, Myrianthes renoncule, Leopoldine 


d’Orleans, 1’syclie, * Dorothy Perkins. Flowering 
in July and again in autumn: Aimee Vihert, 
Reine Marie Henrietta, ‘Gloire de Dijon, 
Noella Nabonnand, ‘FrancoisCrousse, ‘Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Mme. Jules Siegfried,‘Eng¬ 
land’s Glory, Mme Jules Graveraux, ‘Gross an 
Teplitz, Mme. Berard, Waltham Climber 
No. 1, Pink Rover, Climbing Belle Siebrecht, 
Climbing Caroline Tesfcout, Climbing Captain 
Christy, ‘Climbing Cramoisie Superieure, 
‘Reve d'Or. We have marked with an asterisk 
a few of the very best. 

Form in Roses. -That beautiful old 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose Comtesse de Chab- 
rillant was considered in its day perfect as 
regards form, and we would do well to take ib 
as a pattern at the present day. There are 
far too many novelties possessing beautiful 
colour and free-flowering habit, but as regards 
form they are sadly wanting. Why is this? 
Ih ib because raisers are severely leaving alone 
the Hybrid Perpetuals? If so, the sooner we 
take them up again the better. The pointed 
petals of La France or Marechnl Niel are very 
nice (one time such Roses were termed dog¬ 
eared), bub they are nob of good form. I 
must admit I am partial to a variety of forms, 
bub I certainly think the regular form of an 
A. K. Williams must play a great part in our 
future show Roses. Freedom of flowering and 
beautiful bints are valuable traits and not to be 
ignored, bub form and fulness should be the 
aim of raisers. —Rosa. 


FERNS. 

CHAIN FERNS (WOODWARDIAS). 
Woodwardia r a dicans is perhaps the best of 
the fow plants comprised in the genus. Ib i9 a 
native of Europe, being found, it is said, in 
Spain and Italy, but more generally recognised 
as a native of Madeira and the Azores. Ibis 
without doubt the best Fern that can be used 
for a large vase or pedestal. When planted a 
little above the line of vision its broad, rich, 
bright green, pendulous fronds have a beau¬ 
tiful effect, or planted in an elevated pocket 
in the fernery it is almost, if not quite, as 
charming. 

Woodwardias require good drainage, and 
the soil should consist of turfy loam and peat 
in about equal parts, to which must be added 
a fair proportion of sharp sand. When plotted 
and placed in position, as soon as the roots 
show signs of moving into the new soil the 
supply of water may be increased, until a large 
quantity will be necessary if the large fronds 
are to be kopt in good condition. The tempe¬ 
rature of quite a cool fernery is ample ; indeed, 
the great fault is giving too hot a position, 
because then the Ironds are apt to become 
infested with black thrips, which turn them of 
a nasty brown colour and spoil their appear¬ 
ance This Fern obtains its specific name from 
its rooting and forming a young plant near the 
apex of the frond. Plants may very often be 
seen with fronds of considerable length. Upon 
the original plant, when growing strongly, the 
fronds are pinDate, the pinDa- being broad, 
deeply cut or pinnatifid, and about a foot long 
at the base, tapering upwards. The colour is 
brightgreen on the upper side, paler beneath, the 
fronds attaining a length of G feet or more, and 
the habit is decidedly pendulous. The rhizome 
is creeping and clothed with largo brown, chaffy 
scales. 

W. orientals.— This species is a native of 
Japan. It is viviparous, the surface of the 
fronds being very often quite covered with 
hundreds of little bulbiform plants. These may 
l>e easily rooted by pegging the frond down to 
the soil. The fronds are some G feet or 8 feet 
long by about 18 inches to 2 feet broad, brighb 
green, and pendent. It is a very fitting com¬ 
panion to the first-named plant. 

W. japoxica.— This, as its name implies, is 
a native of Japan. Ib is a very handsome form, 
but smaller in all its parts than the two pre¬ 
viously named. The fronds are broadly ovate in 
outline, pinnatifid, and from 1 foot to feet in 
length by about 1 foot in breadth, the colour 
being of a very dark green. 

These Ferns are all evergreen, requiring but 
little trouble in their cultivation, and they 
should he more gr€Wn,fifdr uheTe'ffecb produced 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN WALL SHRUBS. 

(Reply to “K. L. Rhys.”) 

We have an almost unlimited choice of shrubs 
suitable for clothing walls, but many of them 
are deciduous, and in somo positions this is a 
decided drawback, hence those only that 
retain their foliage throughout the year are 
required. In making a selection of the best 
the following are all worthy of notice 

Ivies — No mention of evergreen climbers 
would be complete without the Ivies. The 
leaves of all are so handsome and the forms are 
fo numerous and so varied that a wall can be 
made very beautiful by growing a collection of 
Ivies thereon. 

Camellias —It is generally recognised that 
among evergreen plants for a greenhouse wall 
the Camellias stand in the very first rank, 
but the fact that they are hardy, at least in 
many districts, and may be employed 
for clothing a south wall out-of-doors, is 
frequently overlooked. The foliage is so 
handsome that, irrespective of blossoms, the 
Camellia is a beautiful wall shrub. In select¬ 
ing varieties for planting out-of-doors good 
vigorous growers should be chosen, as some 
are much more particular in their requirements 
than others. The typical C. japonica—that is 
to say, the single red—is well suited ,for this 
treatment. A very pretty Camellia for a wall 
is the small-leaved, small-flowered C Sasanqua, 
which, apart from its other distinctive features, 
blooms earlier than the forms of C japonica 

Cotoneastkr. —The best member of this 
genus for clothing a wall is the tiny-leaved C. 
microphylla, as when thoroughly established it 
forms a dense mass, completely hiding the 
brickwork. True, the berries are not so showy 
as in some of the others, yet they are suffici¬ 
ently bright to form a very pleasing winter 
feature, while in early summer the myriads of 
tiny whitish blossoms are very pretty. There 
are several forms of C. mierophjlia in cultiva¬ 
tion, but the ordinary kind is for this purpose 
at Jea*»t quite the equal of any of them. 

Garry v elliptic a— This Californian ever¬ 
green is usually regarded as tender and requir¬ 
ing the protection of a wall. This is not the 
cose. When a wall is completely covered with 
its deep green leaves, and veiled by the long 
pendulous catkins which are so freely borne, a 
good specimen of this Garrya is then wonder¬ 
fully distinct The male plant is that which 
produces these showy catkins, the female form 
being very rarely met with. 

Crat.eous Pyracantha.— The Fire Thorn is 
too well known to need anything said as to its 
value for clothing walls, as its brilliantly- 
coloured berries are to be seen lighting up 
many a dwelling-house during the winter 
months. Some forms of this are superior to 
others, that known as Ladandi being one of the 
best. 

Mao noli a orandiflora.— This is the only 
evergreen member of the family that we have 
to deal with, and being naturally quite a tree, 
it is, of course, available only for lofty walls. 
It is in some districts a favourite plant for 
training to a dwelling-house, and in the case 
of a gable-end facing the south, a large plant 
may be allowed almost unrestricted range. 
The solid-looking leaves are always handsome 
and serve as an admirable setting to the 
massive, pure white, fragrant blossoms. 

Escallonia macrantha —The dark-green, 
very shining leaves of this Escallonia are 
always bright, while in the summer the red 
blossoms are freely borne. It is one of the best 
of a very attractive genus of plants, and also 
one of the hardiest. In the more southern part 
of England I have seen the uncommon 
E. montevidensis do well on a wall This is a 
vigorous grower and l>ears its white blossoms 
in terminal clusters. 

Myrtle. —In districts where the Escallonia 
will thrive the common Myrtle is also a capital 
wall shrub. The rich mass of foliage it pre¬ 
sents when in a thriving condition contrasts 
markedly with she pure white blossoms. 

Euonymus japonicus — It is as a flne-foliaged 
plant that this Japanese shrub, represented in 
onr gardens by several varieties claims recog¬ 
nition. The leaves are of a bright glossy green, 
and in some forms beautifully variegated. The 
golden-leaved variety^whether on a wall or as 
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a bush in the open ground, noeds watching for 
any shoots bearing groen leaves only, as they 
are much more vigorous than the variegated 
portions, and will quickly gain the supremacy. 
The smaller-leaved Euonymus radicans will 
also clothe a wall with a dense mass of foliage. 
Of this the variegated variety is that most 
generally met with, and very pretty it is when 
in good condition. 

Berbkkidopsis corallina, a native of Chili, 
is an ornamental climber, quite distinct from 
anything else in our gardens. It needs the 
protection of a wall facing either the south or 
west, as in such a position the wood will be 
thoroughly ripened and it will then flower 
freely. The leaves are dark green, leathery in 
texture, and spiny at the edges. The pendu- 
lous blossoms, which are not unlike those of a 
Barberry, are borne singly on long stalks, and 
present a strikingly beautiful appearance when 
seen in quantity. Their colour is bright 
crimson. 

Azara.— There arethreeppeciesof this Chilian 
shrub, all of which will thrive with the protec¬ 
tion of a wall; in facbthey often stand as isolated 
hushes The hardiest and the most graceful is 
A. microphylla, whose small, very dark shining 
green leaves are arranged in two opposite rows 
on the shoots ; the branches also are produced 
at regular distances apart and droop grace¬ 
fully, the effect of the whole being that each 
branch presents the appearance of the frond of 
a Fern. A larger leaved but less graceful 
species is A. integrifolia, while A. Gilliesi 
considerably exceeds the other two in size. 
Where A. integrifolia is trained to a wall, a 
place should be chosen for it where it is not at 
all necessary to keep the plant secured closely 
to the wall, as a good deal of the beauty of 
this Azara is lost if trained too stiffly. 

Choisya ternata (the Mexican Orange 
Flower) will clothe a wall of moderate height, 
and in early summer when in full flower it is 
particularly effective The flowering depends 
to a very great extent upon the wood being 
well ripened, hence plants of this trained to a 
wall bloom as a rule more profusely than those 
in the open ground 

Smilax. —There are several members of this 
genus, one of the best being S. aspera, some¬ 
times known as the prickly Ivy, whose halberd¬ 
shaped leaves are of a bright shining-green. 

Olearia. —Popularly known as Daisy Trees, 
these composites, which are really nearly 
related to the Asters, produce their starry bios 
some in the greatest profusion. One of them— 
viz., Olearia Haasti—is quite hardy in this 
country as an open bush. It is of close, com¬ 
pact habit, with dark green, Box-like leaves, 
and about July its small white flowers are so 
freely borne that the bush is quite a mass of 
that hue. 0. Gunniana, with small toothed 
leaves, whose undersides as well as the young 
shoots are clothed with whitish tomentum, 
bears its Daisy-like blossoms in great numbers 
during the summer O. macrodonta is less 
hardy than the preceding, but it will thrive on 
a wall, at least in the south of England. The 
leaves are larger and more like those of the 
Holly, while they are of rather a grevi«»h-green 
hue. The flowers, which are crowded together 
in flattened heads, are white as in tho others. 

The above by no means exhaust the list of 
evergreens that may be employed for the 
clothing of walls, but those given are sufficient 
to show that the number is not so limited as 
might be supposed from the few that are gene¬ 
rally met witlj. T. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES FOR EXHIBITION. 

It by no means follows that it is needful in 
growing Potatoes, tubers of which ib is pur¬ 
posed to exhibit, that varieties should be 
selected for the purpose that are unfit to 
eat or that the culture given should differ 
materially from what is commonly given to 
breadths in gardens. Tubers of tho finest and 
handsomest appearance can be had from varie 
ties that have the highest reputation for 
cropping and consumption, and ib will be 
noted at any exhibition that such ones os 
Beauty of Hebron, Puritan, Snowdrop, 8ir J. 
Llewellyn, Snowball, Windsor Castle, Up-to- 
Date, Factor, and many others equally well 
known constantly appear in the Potato classes. 


The grower for exhibition should get in hiis 
planting tubers at once, if he has nob done so, 
selecting only those of fair size, .3 ounces to 

4 ounces, and of good shape. An ill-shaped 
Potato should never be planted. Set these 
tubers upon end in shallow boxes, placing them 
in ample light, where they will make short), 
stout, sturdy sprouts. Prior to planting remove 
with a pointed knife from every tuber all 
shoots but tho stoutest one, or two at the most. 
That practice prevents crowding of the stems 
and foliage, and causes the production of more 
even sized tubers. In the meantime have a 
piece of good garden ground trenched 2 feefc 
deep, and if manure be applied let it be well 
decayed, and buried down between the top and 
bottom spits, to sustain growth in hot weather. 
Then to the surface soil add a dressing of 
wood-ashes, lime, soot, and, at the rate of 3 lb. 
per rod, bone flour and kainit. well crushed and 
mixed. If some well-decayed leaf-soil can be 
added, so much the better. Let that dressing 
be well forked in. About the second week in 
April open with a spade drills or furrows 

5 inches deep ; let these be 3 feet apart. Into 
these place the selected tubers and cover up. 
Each tuber should be 1(1 inches to IS inches 
from the other in the row. Moulding up 
should be of the most careful description. 

A. D. 


FORCED CARROTS. 

At this season of the year one’s thoughts 
naturally turn towards summer with the 
attendant desire for a change of vegetable 
diet, and Carrots, vouDg, small, and tender, 
are welcome. To obtain these at the earliest 
period some means, such as a hot-bed or frame, 
for quickening the growth mu^-t be devi-ed. 
A bed of tree-leaves of suitable depth and 
hreadth will give a gentle and la-ting warmth, 
but in building up a bed of the-e some strawy 
litter is necessary to keep the sides square and 
upright. Any ordinary gaiden soil slightly 
enriched with decayed manure or leaf-mould 
suffices for producing early summer Carrots, 
and where leaves are plentiful the slight 
forcing of Carrots need not be of serious 
import. Care must be taken to insure against 
slugs, for the partiality of thef-e enemies to 
Carrots i9 proverbial. Soot and lime incor¬ 
porated with the soil and green-leaf traps will 
do much to protect against slugs. Only the 
early kinds must be selected <for forcing. 
Early Scarlet Horn, French Horn, Parisian 
Forcing, and similar sorts may be easily pro¬ 
duced by forcing. Some prefer the long- 
shaped roots. Broadcast sowing is best for 
the earliest crops, as more can be had from the 
same space, and if thinly sown they are fit for 
u«<e sooner than when crowded in drills. Thin 
sowing is important, as early maturity is 
almost utterly defeated if they are crowded 
thickly together. Well prepared stable-manure 
and leaves in about equal parts form the ideal 
bed for the forcing of these. W. S. 


Manuring garden.—The soil of my garden is a 
(rood, fairly deep, loam. It ha9 for years been treated 
aimoet wholly with farm and stable-manure, with occa¬ 
sional dressings of lime I think it would do good to give 
a change of manure this year. 1 favour basic-slag »or the 
truit, and kainit for flowers and vegetables Will you 
kindly give me your opinion and the proper quantities to 
use ?—H. 

[As your garden has been so long dressed 
with animal manure, without doubt a dressing 
of artificial manure should exert useful influence 
on the ground. But even more beneficial than 
a manure dressing would be trenching the 
ground all over 2 feet deep, if that form of 
working ha3 not been previously applied. 
With such dressings of manure there should be 
in the subsoil a good reserve of fertility prac¬ 
tically unused, and a thorough deep working of 
the ground would liberate that store for the 
benefit of crops. Like to all special manures, 
what you refer to as Tonks’ manure simply 
consists of certain combinations of phosphates, 
potash, and nitrogen, and if you obtain good 
bone-flour (superphosphate), kainit (potash), 
and nitrate of soda, 2 lb. each of tho former 
and one of the latter, crush and mix them, and 
apply at that rate per rod at once, you will 
have the best application chemical manures can 
give. Basic slag, applied at the rate of 6 lb. 
per rod, is a very good phosphate dressing, but 
should be applied in January.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Fuchsias which have 
been resting during the winter will soon be 
moving, and, if not pruned into shape, should 
be seen to at once, and, as the buds start, shake 
out and repot into as small pots as the plants can 
bo got into comfortably. To get them to break 
well and form good specimens they should 
have some heat and a moist atmosphere, and 
be shifted on as required. They should be 
kept growing freely until in their blooming pots. 
The moment they feel a check at the roots 
they form flower buds, and the season of 
growth is pretty well over beyond the elonga¬ 
tion of the flowering sprays, which does not add 
much to the size of the plants. When years ago I 
exhibited Fuchsias, I always thought a little 
good peat in the compost improved the colour¬ 
ing of the flowers. I have had them planted 
out in a conservatory when the beds were 
partly composed of peat, and the colours always 
were bright and dear. Fuchsias are nob 
thought so much of as they were years ago, 
when Messrs. Henderson of St. John’s Wood 
were sending out the beautiful seedlings raised 
by the late Mr. Banks. We have so many 
other things to attract attention now, and 
Fuchsias and the old-fashioned show and fancy 
Pelargoniums have for the moment fallen into 
the background. Bub when well grown they 
are very graceful and beautiful ornaments for 
the conservatory, and also for plungiDg out in 
the garden. The following are good varieties— 
Siogle : Muriel, Mme. Rozain, Princess May, 
The Doctor, Gertrude Pearson, Fascination. 
Double-flowering varieties : Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, Mme. Carnob, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Vesta, 
La France, Mme. Bruant, and Pendant. The 
last is rather a pretty basket plant. Climbers 
will require a good deal of attention now, as 
they are growing freely and must be thinned 
and trained. Specimen Palma may require 
more root room, though a good-sized plant may 
be grown in a comparatively small tub or pot 
if helped with liquid manure onco a week or so. 
Every plant producing flower buds may be 
improved by a weekly dose of some stimulant, 
not necessarily always the same kind of thing. 
There are many good manures in the market 
which may be purchased in either small or large 
quantities, and, if kept dry, will last in condi¬ 
tion some time. As far as experimental work 
is concerned, few keep a correct record of 
results, or the means adopted to secure them. 

StOV©.—Tuberoses that were potted when 
(he bulbs came to hand may be plunged in 
hottom-heafc. In summer one may grow these 
bulbs anywhere, but now they must have heat. 
They are useful for bouquet work, and may 
answer the same purpose as Gardenias for coat 
flowers, but I think the demand for them now 
is nob so great. Nearly everybody now grows 
a few Orchids, and to keep them in condition 
the potting material should never be permitted 
to get sour. When new growth shows itself 
is the time to overhaul the Baskets or pots and 
pick out ail close stuff where the fibre has all 
decayed, removing at the same time any roots 
which have suffered from contact with unwhole¬ 
some material. The potting stuff should con¬ 
sist of rough fibrous peat, from which all the 
fine has l>een sifted, and palled to pieces with 
the hands, Sphagnum, and lumps of charcoal. 
The drainage must bo perfect, the pots may be 
half tilled with porous materials, and in potting 
press thestuffin firmly. Sow seeds of Gloxinias, 
S'reptocarpi,aod Torenias. T. asiaticamakcs an 
effective basket plant. More moisture will be 
required now both in the atmosphere and also 
at the root, but deal very carefully with 
recently potted plants. If overwatered now 
the soil will get sour and failure may follow. 

Work in the early vinery.— In the 
Hamburgh house the Grapes will be ready for 
thinning, and, as soon as it can be seen which 
berries are taking the lead, leave those and cut 
away the others. At least two thirds ot the 
berries may be cut away, if the berries left are 
to develop to their utmost capacity. A good 
deal may be done by judicious feeding, though 
it is possible to do too much with strong 
manure. Where there are very large berries of 
a bad colour, the conclusion can generally be 
drawn that the feeding has been overdone. 
What is termed “finish” requires knowledge 
to produce it, especial^ IB so^, ^Ib 


generally follows close attention to details 
which may escape the inexperienced cultivator. 
Good foliage has a good deal bo do in the pro¬ 
duction of highly-finished Grapes, and where 
there is good, stout, leathery folisge, one may 
generally conclude the roots are in a suitable 
medium, and the atmospheric conditions have 
been suitable. Anyone can understand that 
the leaves must not be overcrowded, and that 
the sub-laterals must be kept in subjection. 
These are routine matters which everybody 
grasps. Inside borders must be healthily 
moist. A good deal may be done with top- 
dressings to keep the roots near the surface. 
Liquid-manure cannot altogether take tho place 
of top-dressings. 

Orchard-house.— The trees now will be 
in bloom, and the ventilation must be free, 
consequently, with the avoidance of cold, 
draughts. As a rule, the day must be very 
calm and mild if front air is required. Water¬ 
ing must be done with judgment. The roots 
must be kept reasonably moist, which does not 
mean that the soil should be always in a state 
of saturation. I believe it is beneficial for 
every plant to feel thirsty at times, but we are 
then oq dangerous ground, and, if that period 
is prolonged, a disaster may happen. This is 
only another way of saying there must always 
be a watchful eye over gardening under glass. 
It may be advisable to fertilise the blossoms. 
Very often the bees will enter the house and 
assist in the work. A tap with the hand on 
the stem will often distribute the pollen. 

Melons. —This is a good time to plant 
Melons either in hot-beds or in warm-houses. 
If in hotbeds, the beds must be substantial and 
made of lasting material, as we do nob want a 
fiery heat in which nothing can live, and then 
a sudden coldness, in which Melons will fail. 
A steady bottom-heat, somewhere about 
SOdegs., will be suitable. The soil for Melons 
must nob be too light. A good, sound loam, 
with a little bone-meal, will do at the begin¬ 
ning. Stimulating food can be given later. 

Window gardening- —Campanulas are 
moving now, and the young shoots will make 
good cuttings that will root in sandy »oil in a 
box covered with a square of glass. Chrysan¬ 
themums and other cuttings of soft-wooded 
plants will strike in a glass-covered box in the 
window. Seeds may also be sown in such a 
box, and covered with glass at first, the glass 
to be lifted on one side for ventilation as soon 
as the seeds germinate. Geranium cuttings 
will strike best without a glass covering. If 
kept close they will damp. 

Outdoor garden —Beds intended for 
Carnations should have a dusting of soot or 
any other top-dressing it is intended to give. 
The plants may be set out in March. I am 
thinking now of the plants in cold-frames 
Those planted in early autumn will be well 
established, and a sprinkling of soot will do 
them no harm and will keep off the birds and 
possibly other enemies. This is the usual pro¬ 
pagating time, if more plants are wanted. 
There is still a demand for Geraniums, especi¬ 
ally those of decided colours. Cuttings of 
young shoots will strike now in pots or boxes 
placed on a warm surface. Among scarlet Gera¬ 
niums the improved variety of Kaepail makes a 
bright bed, and Jacoby and West Brighton 
Gem are still favourites. There is a white 
variety of the latter which will, I think, be 
wanted when cheap enough ; but this is an age 
of cheapness, and very pretty gardens can be 
had without Geraniums. Commencing with 
bulbs and autumn-sown annuals, and filling in 
the summer with tender annuals and hardy 
herbaceous plants, which are so beautiful for 
cutting and so interesting generally, a good 
deal can be done with hardy annuals, including 
Sweet Peas and Mignonette. Herbaceous 
plants may still be divided, in fact, for many 
things the spring is the best time for increasing 
stock. 

Fruit garden. —Old trees intended to be 
reerafted should be headed down now to within 
a few inches of the place where the grafts will 
be inserted. Old Damsons which have bare, 
gaunt trunks may be much improved by head¬ 
ing back They will break freely out of quite 
old wood and form healthy heads that will 
bear very freely. I have often done this with 
advantage to standard trees. Sometimes, when 
the new Strawberry plantations could not be 


gob in during August or September, the 
plants may be set out) in March. There will be 
no crop this year, but the plants will bear 
heavily next season. Assuming the rows of 
Strawberries are planted 2 feet apart, there 
will be room for a row of Onions between each 
two rows of Strawberries, and if the Onions are 
sown in boxes under glass and planted out in 
April, the Onion crop will pay rent and 
labour. Figs which have been sheltered by 
mats or branches may be safely uncovered now, 
and the necessary pruning and training may be 
done in the course of a week or two. Figs 
must be trained close to the wall to obtain the 
full benefit of its warmth. If Figs in a good 
aspect do not bear freely, the remedy must be 
sought at the roots. When the roots get out 
of touch and the trees make gross wood, root- 
lifting is the only remedy. 

Vegetable garden.— March is the busy 
seed-sowing time, and, as a rule, Peas, Beans, 
Horn Carrots, and other early crops sown early 
in March will not be much behind things sown 
much earlier, and the final result will probably 
be better. Where one has plenty of glas9 a 
good deal can be done to hssten important 
crops. Globe Artichokes, lifted and placed in 
pots in autumn, brought on where there is 
a little warmth, and planted out when the 
warm weather comes, will be well in advance, 
and this will be an advantage to those who 
want an early dish. Where there is a good 
Broccoli season, as there is every prospect of 
the plants escaping frost this season, very early 
Cauliflowers may not be needed this spring. 
Otherwise, Veitch’s Forcing or Snowball, 
grown in 6-inch pots, where there is a little 
warmth, in a light position, will come early. 
The same may be said of early Peas, though 
these may be planted out either in a warm pit 
or house. But Peas do not force well, though 
they bear a little warmth in a very light 
position. French Beans will bear as much heat 
as they are likely to get, hub they must be near 
the glass. Transplant Rhubarb and plant 
Seakale thongs. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March Oth .—Earthed up Cabbages. A string 
of matting has been placed round some plants 
on the early bordars These will be cut as 
soon as nice young hearts are formed, the stems 
pulled up, and land prepared lor French 
Beans. Pricked out early sown Celery into 
boxes, and prepared a small hot-bed for sowing 
main crop of red varieties. Sowed Stock®, 
Asters, Zinnias, and Marigolds in boxes in 
cool-house. These will be quite soon enough. 

March 7th .—We are making all the stock 
we can of the white variety of Geranium 
West Brighton Gem. I bought half-a- 
dozen plants last summer, and the stock 
is now growing rapidly. The earliest Toma¬ 
toes have been placed in 10-inch pots, in 
which they will fruit—of course, well nourished 
with mulch and liquid-manure. There is a 
good deal of watering to be done now, every 
house being full of plants, and the inside 
borders of fruit-houses need attention. 

March Sth. —Apricot-buds on south wall arc 
getting prominent, and the poles have been 
placed against the wall ready for the nets 
when the time for their use comes. From notes 
made during a series of years I find Apricot 
blossoms begin to open between the 12th and 
21st of March, Peaches a little later. A fresh 
stock of Tobacco-powder has been laid in for 
the green and black fly. There is no other 
remedy equal to it in my estimation. Planted 
out Peas raised under glass. 

March 9th .—Pruned Roses on south border. 
There are Roses in several aspects, and the 
pruning is done to suit each spot, and we want 
early as well as late blooms. Put in cuttings of 
Roses taken from plants which have been forced 
under glass, and these are now faded and, for the 
time being, over. Sowed seeds of many things 
under glass, especially Nicobiana Sanderiana. 
We are also preparing for several old groups 
of self coloured Antirrhinums. 

March 10th .—Planted out a lot of hybrid Col¬ 
umbines which have been raised in cold pits. 
A few will be grown for flowering in pots. 
These plants were raised from seeds last year, 
so they will flower the coming spring. I have 
often grown a few in pots, the flowers are 
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so lovely. Planted more Peas, including 
Autocrat. Early Peas have been staked ana 
the rows on warm borders have been mulched 
with manure. 

March 11th .—Strawberries ripening have 
very free ventilation on fine days. The blos¬ 
soms of all Strawberries under glass are still 
helped with ihe rabbit’s tail to distribute the 
pollen. Fresh relays of plants with strong 
crowns are introduced at suitable intervals 
Finished training Morello Cherries on north 
walls. Herbaceous borders have been forked 
just to cover the manures laid on in autumn. 
Weed killers will be used on walks when the 
weather is dry. 


OORRBSPONDENOH. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one. side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet , Uolborn , 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the. 
Publishhr. The name and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be. used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear »» mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can urf T taJce 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these oni 4 chen 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lenten Roses flagging ( J. A. Rogers).— h. good 
way to prevent these flagging when cut,, which they 
quickly ao if this is not done, ia to alit the flower-stern 
into four divisions with a sharp knife, making the cute 
from the base upwards to the length of about 4 inches. 

Roses on house (Edith Dyson) — We do not think 
you can do better than plant such Roses as Laraarque, 
I, Ideal (on its own roots), Gloire de Dijon, and R6ve d’Or. 
See that the wire to which you intend to fasten the Roses 
receives two coats of the best white paint, so as to 
prevent the acid injuring the shoots. On the wall facing 
north you may plant a Clematis or a Cydonia japonica, 
the only difference being that in such a position the 
flowering will be later. 

Top-dresslug lawn (Croquet).— Spread on the 
surface at once a good top-dressing of loamy soil, to 
which should be added well-rotted manure, such as that 
from an old hot-bed or a Mushroom-bod, some soot, and 
plenty of wood-ashes. It would have been far better to 
have applied the top-clressing in the late autumn, so as to 
allow the weather to break it down. A little nitrate of 
soda given during showery weather in April will do 
good. 

Value Of peat-ashes (Polyphemus).— Peat-asheB ^ 
have very little manorial value, as tney consist largely of 
mineral or sand. The vegetable matter in peat, whilst 
considerable, is yet not of a substantial nature, and fur¬ 
nishes little potash. Still, it is of more value as a soil 
dressing than coal-ashes, as those are valueless. By mix¬ 
ing the* turf-ashee with animal-manure, vegetable refuse, 
and house sewage, turning the whole occasionally till 
decayed, a very good manure is obtained. 

Isolepls gracilis (Runwell ).—This is the name of 
the plant, a piece of which you send. It is a valuable 
edging plant for the stages of greenhouses, etc. See that 
it does not get dry at any time, as, if so, the dark green, 
pendulous leafage will take on a yellow, sickly tint, which 
is far from pleasing. It is most useful in small pots of 
from 3inches to 6 inches in diameter, and a stock may 
soon be obtained by division. A cool place with light, 
rich soil and plenty of water are all that is needed to 
ensure good masses of this pretty plant. 

Roses for a hedge (J. Beming).— You would find 
any of the Rambler Koses suitable for your purpose, 
including such as F41icit6-Perpetue, Bennet's Seedling, 
Aglaia, Leuchstern, and Crimson Rambler. Any of the 
Sweet Briers would also answer well. A few strands of 
wire should be run along to tie the Roses to to start them. 
Have the ground you select for the hedge well trenched 
and manured to a width of not less than 3 feet, in order 
to lay a good foundation for the roots of the Roses to 
work into. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (K. N.). — Raise the 
seeds in heat, and having well hardened off the seedlings 
plant out in rather light soil, which must be well drained 
and fairly rich. In sunny positions against walls or pillars 
thi-* plant is alike valuable and ornamental. The orange- 
red flowers are beautiful. If the roots are protected 
during the winter they will take no harm, and the plant 
will annually increase in size. The amount of space a 
plant will cover depends entirely on the cultivation. It 
is also known as Calampelis. 

Treatment of Salvia and Eupatorium 
after flowering (Red Pyrsthrurny.—Bow the Pine¬ 
apple Salvia (Salvia rur.il ins) and the Eupatorium should 
be cut back hard after flowering, and repotted as soon as 
the young shoots are about half an inch loog. They will 
need to be kept somewhat close for a few days till the 
roots recover from the check, after which they must have 

habit of 
,wowing 


.plenty of air in order to entourage a stun 
growth. ^ When cut back Qonje ^t^the 


shoots may, If needed, be selected as cuttings, for if taken 
at a length of about 2 inches, inserted into pots of bandy 
soil, and kept close for a fortnight or so, they will strike, 
and may then be grown on for autumn and winter flower¬ 
ing. 

Rabbits and hardy plants (Marie*).— It is 
useless to set out anything but the strongest-growing 

G iants where rabbits abound, and even then if the season 
i bad and rabbits are plentiful there are few things that 
they will leave alone. Solomon's Seal, Iris germ*nica, and 
Campanula pyramidalis they will not touch, but to be 
on the safe side we would strongly advise you to surround 
your garden with wire netting, burying one side about 
4 inches in the soil, as if this is not done the rabbits will 
scratch under it and find their way through. 

Self-coloured border Carnations (F. L.).— 
The following are first-rate for garden culture. In the 
first place, the flowers are good and the growth is all that 
can be desired. They are hardy, and most of them 
sweetly scented : Benbow, light buff ; Comet, crimson ; 
Bella Donna, red; Ensign, white ; Enchantress, salmon- 
pink ; H. J. Cutbusb, bright scarlet ; Jocelyn, dark 
heliotrope; Miss Audrev Campbell, yellow; Mrs. Arthur 
tGilbey, bright pink; Mrs. Guy Sebright, satin-rose ; Sir 
Bevys, dark maroon ; and Trojan, pure white. 

Planting garden (Longford).— On the party rail¬ 
ings you could grow any of the Rambler Roses, such as 
Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Felicit6 Perpetue, Bennet's 
Seedling. The Penzance Briers would also answer. 2, 
For the wooden fence, seeing it will be shaded by the 
plants in the border, we would recommend Ivy, plants of 
which could be put in now, as they can always be had in 
pots Ainpelopsis would answer on the other fence. 1 
3, Either use the variegated Ivy or Ampelopsix muralis. 
4, Mere, again, any of the Rambler Roses would do well, 
seeing you want something to cover the porch h, Any 
hardy plants would do in such a border, putting such as 
M ehaelmaa Daisies and Sunflowers at tne back, with 
dwarfer plants in front. You say nothing as to the 
width. 

Raising Sweet Peas !D. Thursby Pelham). —Get 
some 5-ioch pots and till with ordinary potting compost, 
sow five seeds in each pot, the end of February or first 
week in March being selected for doing this. Place the 
pots in your cold-frame, aod the seeds will germinate 
freely and make a sturdy growth. As they grow the 
plants should have abundant ventilation, and when sup¬ 
port is necessary little sprigs, such as may be cut from 
Pea stick?, are necessary. Plant them out in lines in 
April, in ground that has been well trenched and manured, 
or you may plant each clump in spaces specially prepar'd 
and manured for them, at a distance of 4 feet apart Stake 
immediately after planting, so that the growths may take 
advantage of the support given by the stakes. Water 
freely during the summer with occasional do3e9 of liquid- 
manure, and see that all seed-pods are removed if you 
wish to have a succession of bloom. 

Ferns and plants for rook garden In 
shade (4. J. A. Hendon) — The following Ferns would 
he suitable : Lastrea Uoldiana, L. montana, L. thelipteris, 
Blechnum Spioant, Oystopteris fragilis, C alpina, C. mon- 
tana, Polvpodium Drvopteris, P. Kobertianum, P cam- 
bricurn, P. elegantisaimum, Poljstichura Lonchitia, P. 
munttum, Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, and any of the 
Scolopendriums Of other plants, you should obtain any 
of the Mos»y Saxifrages, as, eg, S musooides atropur- 
purea, S. hypnoides, S. Ithei, S. Guildford Seedling, alsoS. 
apiculata, S granulata plena, and others. Campanula 
muralis, C garganica, 0. pumila. Cl p alba, C. G F. 
Wilson, 0. pulla, Omphalodes verna, any of the Aubrietias 
aod Armeriaa, Veronica rupestris, V. s&xaiilis, Iberie 
semperflorens, Hutchlnsia alpina, and the like A large 
number of 8edums could be employed if desired. Small 
creepers of suitable character would be found in Ampelop- 
sia Veitchi, which would cling to the stones if pl&ntel at 
the base of them; Arenaria baleari a and such srnall- 
vrowing Mesas conglomerata, digital aurea, and others 
The two Campanulas first named, if planted quite at the 
edge of a stone, would drape and cover much of the 
sides of this. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees not bearing (GUnagarcg).— You do 
not apparently know what varieties of Plums you have on 
your granite walls. If they be of the best dessert varie¬ 
ties, some of these are often sparse croppers. They may, 
on the other hand, be merely seedling varieties, and have 
poor fruiting qualities. If the trees make gross wood 
growth they want to be hard root pruned, and have mixed 
with fresh soil, in place of the old soil, wood-ashes, lime 
refuse, soot, and some fine crushed bone-du9t With hard 
root-pruning the branches will need moderate pruning also. 

If jour position is a humid one it would militate against 
the ripening of the wood in the autumn, and flower-buds 
produced on unripe wood seldom set fruit, or if it sets 
temporarily, fails to pass through the stoning process, and 
then turns yellow and falls. With a heavy soil, potash and 
lime ingredients are of more value than manure dressings. 

It seems most likely that root-pruning is needed. 

Diseased Apple-tree (B. M. S.) —If the portions 
of wood from your Apple-tree cent show its general 
appearance it is evidently very badly cankered. Possibly 
it is a variety specially subject to canker, and whilst it 
seems impossible to explain why it is that Lord Suflleld, 
King of the Pippins, Wellington, and some other trees will 
canker badly, other varieties growing close by do not 
suffer at ail. Evidently the trees need some con¬ 
stituents the soil fails in their case to furnish. We should 
advise you to cut the head of your tree very hard back 
indeed, burning the trimmings. Then scrape or pare off 
neatly all the remaining cankered eruptions, and coat 
them with clay, paraffin, and soft-soap, made into a paste. 

If the tree be not too old lift it carefully, prune the roots, 
and replant it less deep, adding fresh soil, wood-ashes, 
bone-dust, and soot. Toose Ingredients should help to 
supply essentials that seem now to be lacking Place a 
mulch of animal manure over the soil after that has been 
trodden fairly firm The best of all future remedies is to 
feed from the surface with manures. 

VEGETABLES. 

The use of kainlt («. At—This is a potossic 
manure of much use in various soils and for particular 
crops. The proportion in which it can be used will 
depend entirely on the soil, about which you tay nothing. 


If you wish to enrich your lawn, we would advise you to 
give it a good top-dressing of loamy soil, to which should 
be added some well-rotted manure, such as that from an 
old Mushroom-bed, and wood-ashes. 

Ridging (E. C .).—This is done in the same wav as 
trenching, only instead of leaving the surface level ic 
consists in throwing the soil into a series of ridges at a 
distance from each other of from 2j feet, to 3 feet, so as to 
expose it thoroughly to the action of frost. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli bolting (Poly¬ 
phemus). - We fear the cause of your Cauliflower and 
Broccoli plants bolting to flower rather than forming 
heads was the inferior nature of the stock, as it was most 
unusual. It is, of course, possible that the overhanging 
trees might have had something to do with it, but, gener 
ally, unless very dense overhead, the plants should 
not materially suffer. 

Soil for Tomatoes (IK. D ).—Soil for Tomatoes can 
be too rich and loose. Good crops of Tomatoes can be 
had with sound loam and a fourth part of well-rotted 
horse-rnanure. The plants delight in a firm root-run, this 
causing a fruitful growth. Later on, when the fruits are 
swelling, food in the shape of liquid-manure, the colour 
of pale ale, will prove beneficial. In the early stages 
Tomatoes must not have an over-rich soil or a poverty- 
stricken one, both extremes proving injurious to the 
well-being of the plants. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Sutton .—“ Sprue ” is the market name for the very 
small heads of Asparagus, and which cannot be put into 

the usual market bundles.- B. Lee. —Much depend* on 

the weather, but the usual time is about a fortnight- 

W. J. R —See illustrated article on " Hardy Heaths," in 
our issue of April 2<3, 1002, p. 110, which can be had of the 

publisher, post free for IJi.- R. L. Rhys.— Seeing you 

object to Ivy, which we consider the best plant for ‘the 
purpose, we would advise you to try Crataegus Pyracantha. 

See also reply in this week's issue, p. 10.- -Glo'sler.— Sorry 

to say we cannot trace the articles to which you refer. 
- C. B. Allen. —Your best way would be to make a hot¬ 
bed and stand the frame on this In such a frame you 
could raise other half-hardy annuals, such as Stocks, 
Asters, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, and many other 
things. Yes, you can move the Laurels, provided they 
are not old plants which have been established for many 
years. If so, it would be advisable to get young plants. 

- Evan Ll»yd —Any seedsman will supply you with 

seed of the Leek you inquire about.- W. 0 —From 

what you say we should chink that your Roses want 
thinning out so as to admit light and air to ripen the 
wood. You can never expect flowers from badly ripened 

wood.- 0. B. L —1, Lift the Turnips and store them 

in soil under a north wall. 2, Sand or leaf-soil ia the beat 
material for storing such roots as you mention. 3, We 

have nevir heard of such a thing- Gardener.— We 

suppose what you term “blight" is the white fly, the 
best cure for which is to fumigate frequently or syringe 

with tobacco-water.- New Forest.— You will, we think, 

find it better to raise the Furze from seed, taking care to 
well trench and manure the ground on which you intend 
the hedge to be. You can prepare the ground and bow at 
once thinly. All the* kinds of Furze are difficult to trans¬ 
plant, this being a valid reason why the common kind, 
which we take it you refer to, should be raised from seed. 

- BaUycastle —You are keeping the house too warm 

and with insufficient air. Give more air, and the trouble 
will, we think, disappear. The Crassula is starved. Give 

it some water and repot it.- Mrs. Haggles Brise —No 

rule can be laid down. The best way is to examine the 
borders and act accordingly. If the soil is allow ed to get 
dry, then the Camellia buds will fall, as also the Peach- 

buds.- A Subscriber, North. -Kindly send name and 

address. We cannot in such a case advise unless wo know 

the district from whence you write- Lincoln. —The 

paraffin would certainly injure the > oung shoots Weil 
syringe with the soap-suds, which will soften the dirt on 
the leaves, and then turn on the hose or use a garden 
engine. For the mildew use black sulphur. —B — No, 
so long os you mix with the soil silver sand there is no 
need to use mortar-rubbish, whichisonly necrjsary in tin- 
case of the Cactus family, while many rock plants are 
benefited by its use. All stone fruits also require an 

abundance of mortar-rubbish.- Jap —You can leave in 

the pot, but if so you will have to feed with liquid- 

manure when the pots are filled with roots.- Novice.— 

Impossible to say, as so much depends on the cultivation. 
Get “Mushrooms for the Million,’ the price of whioh we 

think is Is.- Gooseberry. —See article, “ Permanent 

Wire Netting over Fruit Trees," in our issue of Feb. 2f>, 

p. <353 - J- F. Moore.—We fear you will get few shrubs 

to do in such a position. You should look round neigh¬ 
bouring gardens and see which, if any, succeed, and 

plant accordingly.- Anon.— Yon may cut down the 

most straggling plants only, and leave the others to 
flower. We would, however, prefer to leave all as they 
are, and out down when the flowering season is past. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


gW Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the. pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn , London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of dowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kituls of fruits or douers for naming shoukl be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— C. S —< upreeeus thyoides, we 

think, but should like to see the fruit.- Carnation.— 

We <1 o not undertake to name florist flowers.- N. 

Clark* 1 . — A greenhouse Asparagus, A. Sprengeri. 

Names of fruit.— F. J. F. —Apples: i. Wellington ; 
2, Stunner Pippin.- A. C. A—Apple Wellington. 


Catalogues received.— T. 8, Ware (1902), Ltd., 
Feltham, Middlesex. -List of Hardy Perennials, Bog 

Plants, Rock Plants, etc.; List of Begonias -Major 

F F Hallett, The Manor House, Brighton. The Pedigree. 

Cereals. -Tom Kershaw, Bleak House Nurseries, Gross 

Roads, Keighley .—Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable 
and Flower Seed s fq r ISfV. -Rarr and Sons, 12 . King¬ 

ston i over t Gardet , W .—S'; ring Bulb Catalogue. 
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Asparagus, feeding 
Azaleas, hardy 
Heus .... 
Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine, growing - 
Broccoli, early 
Bulbs from South Africa 
Cabbage, Spring • 
Carnation Airs. F. W. 
Flight 

Carnation Prime Minis¬ 
ter 

Celery ridges, making 
use of - 

Chrysanthemum cul¬ 
ture, terms used in - 
Chrysanthemums in the 
garden, single - 
chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door .... 
' 1 h r yuan them u ms — the 
March pinching or 
stopping - 


20 Chrysanthemums — 
l. r » 1 stopping and timing- 

25 i Cinerarias for autumn 

blooming - 

26 Cinerarias, Star - 

13 ! Climbers for wall - 

25 I Coelogyne cristata fall- 

14 | ing - 

Cold-frame, uses for a 

17 ! Conservatory 

1 Creeper for north-east 

18 wall .... 
Crops for north border 

14 | Crown Imperials - 

Cucumbers and Melons 
16 ‘ Cypripediums, potting - 
I Daffodils, lifting - 
1G j Dianthus Atkinsoni 
I Doroniouma - 
18 Fern fronds, scale on - 
I Flowers- of March- 
| Fruit blossom, protect- 
16 1 ing .... 
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19 
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17 

25 

26 
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VEGETABLES. 

RAISING ONIONS UNDER GLASS. 

It is, perhaps, due to the common belief that it 
s only possible to raise Onion plants satisfac¬ 
torily in the winter by sowing in heat, that many 
*vho have gardens refrain from doing so. 
Certainly, if very fine bulbs which weigh from 
l lb, to .’1 lb. be needed, seed must be sow n in 
varmth and grown on in a gentle heat until the 
lun gets power, and the plants will thrive and 
larden in a cold-frame. But those who may 
v ish to pub out strong plants raised from 
winter-sown seed may do very much if a frame 
>e lacking, or, if they have a frame, and no 
neans of creating artificial warmth, if they will 
tow seed thinly in a shallow box about 1‘2 inches 
iquare, place it into a slightly larger and 
leeper box, cover up closely with glass, and 
hen place it in a frame or greenhouse. In such 
«ase the seed germinates more readily and 
ovenly than is the case if the second box and 
.he glass covering be nob used. 

What is so easy to the gardener who has 
varm-houses and frames at disposal is much 
more difficult for the amateur or cottager 
who has only the most elementary of ordinary 
appliances. When seed is sown in warmth to 
raise plants for producing very large bulbs it 
is usually done in mid-winter, and often even 
before Christmas. The amateur, with his 
elementary appliances, should wait until early 
in February before sowing. The boxes used 
should have in their bottoms a little decayed 
manure, and on thab a composb of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand, gently pressed down. On thab 
sow the seeds very regularly, and ib is better 
to make small holes thickly with the point of a 
finger and to drop one seed into each hole, 
rather than to sow broadcast. Cover up thinly 
with fine soil, water it, then cover up closely 
with glass, as advised, and stand in a cold-frame 
or house to make growth. A. D. 


EARLY BROCCOLI. 

Despite the severity of the November frosts 
and the injury inflicted on Broccoli and other 
winter vegetables there has been a better 
supply of small heads than is usual at this 
period. Veitch’s Self Protecting is an excel¬ 
lent kind, and if sown in June will keep up a 
supply up to Christmas and later, weather and 
| other conditions being favourable. In some 
winters, however, I have known this and 
| other midwinter sorts killed outright even as 
early as November. Penzance Early White 
has given some excellent heads already, and 
will continue the supply over some weeks at 
irregular intervals. A Broccoli I have not 
tried before, but which has withstood the 
weather well, is Reliance Early. This appears 
to have a vigorous constitution, and I was 
somewhat surprised to find large heads in mid- 
January quite uninjured by frost. Early 
White is a similar Broccoli, but earlier and not 
quite so hardy. Winter Mammoth is another 
which, should the winter nob be too severe, 
comes in very useful. Spring White surprised 
ne this winter in its unusually oarly maturity. 
1 fn most previous years I „|tave looked for 
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heads of this well-known Broccoli in February 
and March, this year they were being used 
before the middle of January, though not 
sown any earlier than in former years. This 
kind unfortunately suffered more than many 
others from the cold touch of winter occurring 
in November. Snow's Winter White usually 
comes in before Spring White, though from 
various causes this cannot always be depended 
on, either to mature at any regular season 
or to stand severe weather. There are un¬ 
doubtedly good and indifferent strains of 
Snow’s Broccoli. To grow a poor stock of this 
Broccoli is to waste time, space, and money, 
as returns are almost invariably disappointing. 
I have not found much success in the growth 
of Walcheren Broccoli, though this is no 
reason for decrying a variety that has been 
grown for many years and stood so many 
winters. I may not have provided just the 
conditions suiting its peculiar requirements. 
There is no doubt, however, that one or two 
direct failures leave an impression which is not 
easily removed, and perhaps for this reason 
many good kinds of Broccoli get one trial and 
are afterwards cast on one side. Broccoli, 
whether early, mid season, or late, can never 
be depended on should there be continuous 
and severe frosts. I have known 80 per cent., 
and even more than this, of varieties which are 
looked upon as distinctly hardy, succumb to 
severe weather. This happens only in excep¬ 
tional winters, and let us hope the present one 
will not develop such unfavourable traits, for 
there are a luxuriance of leaf and softness of 
stem-tissues which would be almost certain to 
collapse should severe weather supervene. , 
_ W. S. 

MAIN CROP PEAS. 

The month of February is suitable to get these 
in, and many are the varieties catalogued, yet 
the gardener still adheres to his old favourites, 
and it is often hard to convince him thab these 
have been supplanted by others of better 
flavour and perhaps heavier croppers. Crite¬ 
rion used to be largely grown in most well 
ordered gardens, and I still grow a few rows, as 
the flavour is excellent, but newer varieties such 
as Gradus, Duke of Albany, Goldfinder, Chel- 
sonian, Glory of Devon, and a few others have 
much finer pods, and the flavour is all that can 
be desired. Goldfinder reminds me a little of 
Criterion or Ne Plus Ultra, bub when pro¬ 
cured true is the better of the trio. Gladstone 
and Sb. Duthus are so much alike thab one does 
not require both. The former is a fine Pea for 
late crop, and so is Autocrat—in fact, either 
one of those noted can be sown for main crop, 
although I rely upon Autocrat for giving the 
latest dishes during October and November, ib 
being a grand Pea in every sense of the word, 
reaching about 4 feeb high and literally crowded 
with dark green pods of excellently flavoured 
Peas. It is a mistake to sow the rows les9 than 
G feeb apart, especially for late supplies, as the 
sun is an important factor in determining the 
crop. What is more, the ground mu9b be in 
goad hearb for these Peas, so long in the soil as 
some are, from June right up to October, as 
they withstand drought more effectively when 


their roots have penetrated deeply into the 
ground after food. A friend of mine, an 
excellent gardener but now retired, always gave 
15 feet between his rows of Peas, which were 
close upon 100 yards in length, cropping 
between with Potatoes, Beet, Turnips, or such 
low-growing vegetables as would not obstruct 
the sun or light in any way. The crops he 
always used to get from these were enormous. 
Bub ib is nob everyone who has the space. The 
kitchen garden in question was 8 acres in 
extent, it ib serves as an illustration what a 
wide birth means in growing Peas. Do nob 
sow too thickly, or, if you do, thin out to 
4 inches apart when the crop is out of danger 
of mice or slugs. J. M., East-Devon. 


THE POTATO CROP. 

A heavy crop of Potatoes—and if the crop is 
bo be profitable ib must be a heavy one—is 
seldom obtained without a great deal of labour, 
from the time the seed is selected to the 
harvesting of the crop. Good seed is most 
essential For profitable Potato-growing, and the 
best way of ensuring this is to select from your 
own growth. Of course, when new kinds are 
taken in hand the seed has to be obtained else¬ 
where, but a very few pounds, even of the 
comparatively expensive introductions, can, in 
a very short time, and by careful management, 
be multiplied to a degree sufficient to plant a 
good acreage. Although during the last three 
or lour years I have grown experimentally 
several of the latest introductions, which have 
been so much talked about, I have no intention 
of here recommending any particular variety 
or varieties. I will merely say that some are 
ood in quality, others in quantity, some com¬ 
ine quality and quantity, while others have 
proved quite worthless. With a new variety, 
which, if good for anything, has generally 
plenty of vigour, there need not, for the first 
few years, be a very careful sorting out of the 
tubers to be kept for seed, but when the variety 
has been out some time, unless careful atten¬ 
tion is paid to the matter of selection, deterio¬ 
ration and loss of vigour are apt to progress ab 
a rate which can be considerably lessened by 
the exercise of a little trouble. The time to 
select tubers for seed is when the crop is har¬ 
vested. Take a basket and go over the field 
after the Potatoes are dug and befoie they are 
picked up, and select the best-looking, good¬ 
shaped and smoothesb, well-matured, medium- 
sized tubers you can find from the most prolific 
roots. A seed Potato with too many eyes 
in ib is undesirable, as it has bo be 
cub too much, and the growth therefrom 
is weak and spindly. A Potato with 
few eyes, and good ones, can be cub into 
larger pieces, leaving plenty of nourishment for 
each eye, thab will start a large, strong sprout, 
making a healthy, vigorous plant that will 
be better able to resist the ravages of drought 
and disease. Seed Potatoes are rather diffi¬ 
cult to keep properly. It is advisable to keep 
them very cool, so that they may show hardly 
any sign of sprouting before planting time. 
This, of course, refers only to Potatoes that are 
kept in heaps; the “boxing” of tubers to 
obtain early sprouts is a matter for special 
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management. The first sprout from an eye is 
always the strongest ana best, and the seed 
should be so kept that it can be got into the 
round before the first sprout is made. When 
otatoes sprout in the heap all these first 
shoots are knocked off, and the plant then has 
to depend upon the second or third sprouts, 
which always have less vitality. 

For specialists raising or propagating 
new varieties, it is all right to cut 
the seed to single eyes, but for general 
practice larger pieces with at least two eyes 
ure better and safer, even with suitable, well- 
prepxred, fertile soil, (rood yields can be 
obtained from single eye-pieces, if all condi¬ 
tions are favourable, but unless the soil and 
other conditions are exactly right they may 
fail to grow. A suitable soil cannot always 
be chosen, but when it can, a medium loam 
that works easily will raise the smoothest 
and best-looking Potatoes. There is no 
better method of fertilising the soil than by 
the use of good yard manure applied early 
and in moderate quantity, supplemented at 
planting time by a suitable mixture of artifi¬ 
cials. After the yard manure has been spread 
and ploughed in, harrow lightly, and let the 
land alone until near planting time. 
Thorough preparation of the soil is a very 
important requisite in Potato growing, and this 
means the use of the harrow, roller, and culti¬ 
vator over and over again, until the soil to a 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches is thoroughly 
pulverised. Then, while the soil is fresh and 
moist, get your Potatoes into it. Cultivation 
may be begun almost as soon as planting is 
done by giving the field a good harrowing with 
a medium weight harrow, which maybe repeated 
two or three times. These harrowings will kill 
vast numbers of weeds by dragging them out as 
soon as they have sprouted, and thus lessen 
the necessity for hoeing. Probably this treat¬ 
ment will make the field look as flat as a 
pancake, but if it does, do not trouble ; in any 
case, do not go ploughing down the rows, and 
thereby injuring the roots, which very soon 
meet between the rows. 

C. G. Freer Thonoku, in Farm and Horn «. 


POTATO PEDIGREES. 

I am very desirous to know the pedigree of all the culti¬ 
vated varieties of Potato as fir as is known. Could you 
help meY—J. A. P. 

[If your question relates to the various 
parentages of varieties of Potatoes now in 
existence, we may say at once no such record 
is available. Nearly all the varieties in com¬ 
merce have been raised by private indiduals, 
who have nob published the pedigrees or parent¬ 
ages of their products, being content to put 
good ones into trade on their own merits. It 
by no means follows that because any two of 
the finest varieties in cultivation were united 
by cross fertilisation the progeny would be as 
good as either parent. Bub if, on the other 
hand, progeny were better, then the raiser 
would preier to keep the nature of the parent¬ 
age to himself. In years past, when in trade, we 
raised many varieties from seed, and amongst 
other parents used Woodstock Kidney, Beauty of 
Hebron, Magnum Bonum, Vicarof Laleham, and 
several others Woodstock Kidney, because it is 
more liberal than many others in producing 
pollen, is still employed as a parent. Bub the 
whole parentage, so far as original species is 
concerned, may be traced back to the Solanum 
tuberosum, found wild in Peru and other parts 
of South America, and which the Spaniards 
introduced into Europe about 1580. Very soon 
afterwards Sir Walter Raleigh found this spe¬ 
cies, always spoken of as the Potato, in 
Virginia, and that seems to have been its 
original introduction inoo England and Ireland. 
Of course, the tubers of this species were small 
and of inferior quality. One of the greatest 
developments in Potato raising followed the 
introduction of various varieties from America 
during the middle of the last half century. 
Many of these varieties were utilised as parents 
in conjunction with our English varieties, and 
there are few of the leading Potatoes to-day 
that do not owe their existence, to some extent, 
to the introduction of these American kinds. 
Whether derived from the same original 
parentage as ours or nob, or whether due to the 
influence of climate and selection, certainly 
these American forms differed in character of 
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leafage and in form of tuber materially from 
those we had so long grown in this country. 

During the past ten or fifteen years numerous 
efforts have been made to introduce the blood 
of other species into that of the tuberosum 
family. Solanum Maglia, S. Fendlerii, S. 
< 'otnmersoni, etuberosum, and others, all 
tuberous forms, have been utilised, but so far 
withoub any beneficial results following. Mr. 
Baker, formerly of Kew, read before the 
Linnean Society in January, 1884, a very able 
and comprehensive paper entitled “ A Review 
of the Tuber-bearing Species of Solanum,” and 
Lord Cathcarb traced the history of the Potato 
in a paper contributed to the “Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,” in Part I., 
April, 1884 ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weather In Devon.— The month of 
February will long be noted for its remarkable 
dryness, usually a very wet month, and rightly 
too, according to many people, and yet when 
fine farmer and gardener alike can geb on 
with their daily work of ploughing, sowing, 
and digging respectively withoub hindrance. 
Doubtless many a gardener has been tempted 
to plant and sow things he generally gets in 
during the month of March, for the soil has 
been in good working condition, bub it is bo be 
hoped se\ r ere weather is not in store for us, or 
it is feared much harm will be done to fruit, 
flower, and vegetable alike, all being much in 
advance of former years.— Devonian. 

Making us© of Celery ridges.—| 
Where space is limited in a garden it is desir¬ 
able frequently to bring into use the ridges of 
Celery trenches, and one may often see “catch 
crops” of Lettuce, Radishes, etc. Seeing that 
these are nearly in every case off before the 
Celery has made much headway, there can be no 
objection in utilising the room otherwise wasted, 
but) when it comes to attempting to grow on each 
ridge main crops of Peas, averaging feet in 
height, I scarcely see where the gain is, as the 
mere keeping off the light and sun from the 
plants in the trenches must have a bad effect on 
them. I saw this practised last year, but there 
was no real gain. Quite dwarf Peas can, and are 
often successfully grown on the top of Celery 
trenches, bub sometimes it is necessary to stake 
these a little to prevent their being blown over 
by wind and rain. Salads are easily disposed, 
and are not on the ground long enough to do 
any harm.— Townsman. 

Tripoli Onions have grown fast since the 
weather turned so mild, and the chances are 
that many will go to flower instead oF bulbiDg. 
The only alternative is, when planting out, to 
choose the smaller plants and discard extra 
large ones. The roots are comparatively 
worthless after once they show a flower or seed 
stalk, in spiteof its immediate removal quite in 
its early stages. In early September, when sow¬ 
ing Tripolis, a pinch of Bedfordshire Champion 
and Giant Zitbau was put in, and I intend 
planting a few do/.3n to see whab results can be 
obtained. As regards planting, the ground 
all through February—at least up to the 18bh 
—was in capital order, and no doubt many 
took advantage of it; but, as a rule, the first 
week in Marcn is early enough, and we must 
expect some rough weather yet. Let the 
quarter be in good heart; in fact, it cannot be 
too rich for Onions, and the ground should be 
firmed with the feet prior to setting out the 
plants, which should be in rows 12 inches 
asunder, and half that distance from plant to 
plant. Shorten the tops first so that they 
stand erect when set out, and, if the roots are 
also shortened a bib, the plants can be made 
firm in the soil with the dibber, and do not 
plant deep. Should much frost set in it will 
be necessary to go over them again after the 
frost, and make them firm in the soil, their 
after treatment being frequent use of the fiat 
hoe, and, if extra large bulbs are in demand, 
feeding with manure-water about once every 
ten days inu6t be resorted to, essence of sheep 
droppings being as good as any.—J. M. B. 

Spring Cabbage.— These could nob be 
better, the plants growing away nice and 
strong from the first, while in some winters, 
what with the slugs and wild pigeons, the bed 
often presents a woeful appearance. There is 
ample time for the pigeons yet, as it is when 
the Swede or Turnip greens are scarce in the 


fields that they turn their attention to the 
garden. The gun is the best cure for them. 
Soot dusted over the foliage when wet with 
dew makes the Cabbages distasteful to birds. 
Slugs fight shy of soot as well as lime, and 
both are good fertilisers, especially the former. 
I always set the plants out in drills, therefore 
have taken advantage of the fine dry weather 
of early February, and levelled over the bed 
with the flat hoe. This will also steady the 
plants around the collar in case rough winds 
come. Those who have a reserve should 
examine their bed and fill up any vacancies 
before hoeing between them. Plants that have 
been set out in nursery lines some few months 
can be lifted with nice balls of soil clinging 
to the roots if a garden trowel be U9ed for the 
purpose, these eventually growing away with¬ 
out much check. Where there is a good stock 
there is no necessity to sow under glass as 
many do, but a sowing made out-of-doors 
early in March, and the plants put out before 
they get stunted, will be found to come in 
most useful, succeeding the spring ones fairly 
well, as a rule.— Devonian. 

Radishes. -These are much prized in 
early spring, and towards the end of February 
can be sown out-of-doors. As it is necessary 
that quick growth should take place, choose 
the warmest corner of the garden for sowing 
the seed. I usually sow in mid-February up 
to within C> inches of the Apricot wall, drawing 
out quite shallow drills and scattering the seeds 
thinly, as Radishes are worthless when sown 
thickly, unless thinned out quite early, not 
waiting until a few are ready for the table, bub 
as soon as they can be handled. Do not sow 
large breadths at any season, as much bettor 
roots are had by frequent sowings, say once in 
ten days. Especially is this the case in the 
hottest months. While advocating the hottest 
corner now for sowing later on, in fact, a. 6 
soon as May comes in, Radishes do far better 
when sown in a little shade. I usually resort 
to the Currant quarters. Wherever sown, see 
that roots get a plentiful supply of water, as 
dryness must be avoided if tender roots are tc 
be had. I always moisten the drills in dry 
weather before sowing, and then the seeds 
quickly germinate, ana to be safe from birds it 
is well to cover with a neb. Wood’s Early 
Frame, red and white ; also French Breakfast, 
are suitable for early sowings. Liter in the 
season the Turnip-rooted varieties should be 
grown, not because they are preferable, but 
they add variety when placed on the table.— 
J. M. B. 

Tomatoes — seasonable notes.— 

Tomatoes raised from seed sown in January 
will by this have made good progress, and it is 
advisable to encourage them as much as pos¬ 
sible by giving them the sunniest position the 
house affords and potting them on as soon as 
they need a shift. Ab the present time many 
growers will doubtless have them in 5-inch 
pots, and from this size when they are ready 
for a further shift they can be transferred to 
their final quarters. I have found S-inch pots 
ample, provided at the time of shifting all the 
available space is nob taken up ; in other words, 
do not fill the pots to the brim with soil. It is 
far better to keep adding a little material, as 
the plants use it, and this may easily be dis¬ 
cerned when the white roots appear on the 
surface seeking for fresh nutriment. It is ab 
this time when with the loam used some good 
rotten manure may be mixed. There is such a 
thing as surfeiting Tomatoes by overloading 
the pots from the start, leaving no room for 
stimulants, and, from experience with them, I 
think satisfying their needs as they require it 
is by far the best plan. It is not, of course, 
too late to sow seed now, and in the case of 
those who have many other things to grow 
March is perhaps os suitable a time as any, and 
the additional spells of sunshine will do much 
towards helping their progress; in fact, very 
many do not trouble about Tomatoes much 
before this date owing to other plants claiming 
attention.— Woodbastwick. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— HV offer each intek a < 001/ of the latmt 
edition of the *• English F/.own' Harden” for the 
bt .sf photograph of a yard* 11 or any of it* con!nit *, 
indoor* or on!<loors t sent, to u* in any one n't*k. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY AZALEAS. 

The genus Azalea is now by botanists merged 
into that of Rhododendron, a change that nos 
resulted in Linnreus’ name of Azalea pontica 
for the form herein figured being altered to 
Rhododendron flavum. This change in the 
specific name is rendered necessary owing to 
the fact that Linmeus had also given to a Rho¬ 
dodendron the name of ponticum, which, with 
its progeny, is now well known, and is to be 
met with everywhere throughout the country. 
I do nob, however, intend to further refer to 
the last named, that are all evergreens, bub 
rather to the deciduous kinds, which to the 
gardening world in general are Azaleas, despite 
the botanist’s dictum that the true name is 
Rhododendron. 

Of hardy Azaleas we have now in our gardens 
an almost endless number of varieties, obtained 
principally by the crossing and intercrossing of 
the above-mentioned Azalea pontica, a native 
of the Black Sea region ; Azalea calendulacea, 
which i9 found from Pennsylvania to Georgia ; 


pink. In some of the older varieties the seg¬ 
ments of the flower are narrow, thus forming 
quite a Honeysuckle-like bloom, bub, as above 
noted, the newer kinds have much larger 
flowers and a more compact growth. They 
do nob, howover, as hardy shrubs, show the 
light and informal outline of some of the 
older kinds. At Kew during the season re¬ 
presentatives of the older kinds can be seen 
in association with the newer ones and their 
respective features compared. 

A wide-spread idea prevails that peat soil is 
absolutely necessary for Azaleas, bub such is 
by no means the case, a9 they will thrive 
equally well in a good sandy loam, and if this 
is of somewhat too heavy a nature it may be 
lightened, if peat is not at hand, by sand and 
leaf-mould. Like all their allies, however, the 
Azaleas much resent a soil that contains lime, 
while it is very necessary that the delicate 
hair-like roots do not suffer at any time from 
wanb of water. These roots are borne in 
dense masses, a feature that stands the 
plants in good stead if they are removed, 
as they carry so much soil that even 
large specimens can be transplanted with 


A flowering shoot of Azalea pontica. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Essex. 


Azalea nudiflora (The Pinxber-flower), whose 
range extends from Canada to Florida and 
Texas; and Azalea mollis or sinensis, from 
China and Japan. The late-flowering Azalea 
occidentalis from California has also been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist, but to a limited 
extent, while a more recently introduced 
Californian species — Azalea Vaseyi — is no 
doubt destined to play a greater part in the 
future. 

Even as long ago as Loudon’s time there was 
a vast number of hybrids, and many noted 
raisers have since then given a good deal of 
time and attention to this beautiful section of 
hardy shrubs. The earlier forms were all 
obtained by the crossing of Azalea pontica and 
the North American species, as Azalea mollis, 
which has given size and solidity to the flower 
as well as compactness of growth, is of more 
recent introduction. 

The different hardy hybrid Azaleas are re¬ 
markable for the wide range in colour that is 
to be found in the blossoms, as they vary from 
white to vivid scarlet, through all the interme¬ 
diate shades of yellow, orange, salmon, and 
orange-scarlet, as well as different tints of 


little check; indeed, they can, as a rule, 
be depended upon to flower well the first 
season after being moved. These Azaleas are 
perfectly hardy, but when the blossoms are 
expanded harsh cutting winds and sharp frosts 
will sometimes mar their beauty. In addition 
to their gorgeous spring display the decaying 
leaves in autumn make a brilliant show. 

Their beauty out-of-doors by no means 
exhausts the possibilities of these Azaleas, for 
they stand in the foremost rank of shrubs 
available for flowering under glass during the 
early months, and in addition to the numbers 
grown in this country large quantities are sent 
here every year from Holland, Germany, and 
France, all for forcing. So readily do they lift 
with compact balls of earth that the neat little 
bushes, bristling with flower-buds, receive prac¬ 
tically no check, if attended to immediately on 
their arrival in this country. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhododendron in bloom.—As a result of the 
mild and sunny weather of the pose week a Rhododendron 
is now in bloom in the Oity of London Cemetery at Manor 
Park.— John H. Gaibkord, 


Google 


Creeper for north-east wall.— Can you Bug- 
geat a very rapid climber to cover a high, exposed north¬ 
east wall V— Kkntia. 

[Presuming you want a self clinger, you cannot do 
better than get Ampelopsis tuuralis, which you may not 
find in every nursery, but which can be got. 

Plants for sandy bank.—I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me of any creepers or anything 
that could be got to grow on a bank I have in my 
garden? It is very sandy soil, almost pure sand. The 
bank is in a sunny position, anil would be very pretty if it 
could be covered with green of any sort. I have tried 
Ivy, but It does not seem to grow. —Jock, 

[The best thing of all is Rosemary, getting young 
plants, and putting in at once. If you do not care for 
this, then Helianthemums and Cistuses would answer very 
well for such a soil and position ] 

Climbing plant for shaded wall.— Upon the 
walls of my premises at the rear of the house I wish to 
plant something which you would suggest. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is not so much exposed to sun os I would like, 
being surrounded by houses. I wish for something that 
would cling to the wall and flower, or, failing the 
latter, variegated or evergreen, the former preferred. 
Please sav if suitable for planting now?— Tam worth. 

[You cannot do better than plant one of the many 
variegated Iviea, and which may be planted at any season, 
seeing they can always be had in pots.) 

Shrubs for bank —Will you kindly give names of 
some shrubs to grow on a bank facing soutn, but rather 
shut out from the sun between 10 o’clock and :J o’clock at 
this time of vear ? I do not want Escallonia, Aucuba, or 
Barberry. Would Pernettya do, or Skimmia, and are 
these two shrube unisexual ' 
Would Maples grow here in 
the open ? I live in mid-Ooru- 
wall.—U., Truro. 

[We know of cases 
where Pernettyas and 
Skimmias have refused 
to berry in somewhat 
shady positions, so it 
might be as well to rely 
upon other subjects. In 
the favoured climate of 
southern Cornwall you 
would not be restricted 
to the hardy-flowering 
shrubs, such as must ne¬ 
cessarily be selected in 
colder districts. The 
lovely Himalayan Rho¬ 
dodendrons grow superb¬ 
ly in the neighbourhood 
of Truro, and, if the site 
you wish to furnish is 
not absolutely overhung 
by tree-branches, should 
do well. Among the besb 
species are Aucklandi, 
white; campylocarpum, 
yellow ; barbatum, red ; 
Falconeri and argen- 
teum, or grande, white ; 
arboreum, deep rose to 
white; Nobleanum, rose, 
very early; and cilia- 
tum, dwarf, pale pink. 
Should you nob care for 
Rhododendrons other 
flowering shrubs that 
would do well in your 
locality are Crinodendron 
Hookeri, or Tricuspidaria 
dependens, crimson 
I)rimys Winteri, ivory- 
white, scented; Buddleia 
Colvillei, pink ; the Cali¬ 
fornian Tree Poppy, 
Romneya Coulteri, white ; Fabiana imbricata, 
a Heath-like shrub, white ; Rubus speciosus, 
scarlet; Abutilon vitifolium, lavender: Ozo- 
thamnus rosmarinifolius, white, and some of 
the Daisy bushes or Olearias, such as O. stellu- 
lata, O nitida, and O. macrodonta, all of which 
are white-flowered.] 

Berry-bearing Holly.— Please give me the name 
of a quick-growing Holly, one that hae berries essential ’ 
—Molly Bawn. 

[There is nothing to equal the common Holly, 
bub you must bear in mind that the crop of 
berries depends mostly on the weather when 
the plants are in flower. If very cold and wet 
it is just possible that the fruit may fail to set, 
while you must also take into account the 
depredations of birds.] 

“ The English Flower Oarden and Home 

Qrounds.”— Revised, with descriptions of aU the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 16s. ; post free, 
16s. 6d. 

••The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation :—lst, in 1 vol ., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 91$. nett. 

9nd, in t vole., half bound sage green merooeo, Ua. nett. 
Qf sUl booksellers. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

TERMS USED IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

Ah an amateur in the culture of Chrysanthemums for 
exhibition, I fail to understand eome of the terras used by 
professionals and trade growers. Kindly explain such 
terms as "crown-bud” and "early crown-bud.” May 
this be taken to mean either first or second crown, or does 
it always mean first crown? Should such terms as "grow 
freely,” "grow strongly,” "good culture^" be taken to 
mean usiDg extra manure? Are the droppmge from geese 
of any value os a manure for Chrysanthemums? If so, 
how are they best used, and in what quantity per gallon 
or bushel? -W. K. 

[In the ordinary course of a Chrysanthemum 
plant’s life it first of all produces what is des¬ 
cribed as a break-bud. This “ break ”-bud is 
formed in the point of the single shoot of a 
young plant in the late spring or early sum¬ 
mer, and causes the plant to break out into 
several other shoots or growths. It is cus¬ 
tomary to remove the bud, and to arrow on the 
resulting shoots to the next series of buds, that 
are described as first crown-buds. For exhibi¬ 
tion the grower invariably takes up three 
shoots from the 44 break ”-bud period, but in 
the case of plants that are grown to produce a 
free display of smaller blossoms as many strong 
shoots as possible are mostly grown on first 
4 ‘ crown’’-buds, which are produced in the 
same way as the “ break ’ -bud already des¬ 
cribed. They form in the apex of the shoot, 
just one bud in the point of each shoot. In all 
cases where a firsb “ crown ”-bud selection is 
recommended the small shoots that cluster 
around it should be gradually removed as soon 
us they are sufficiently large to handle. I)o 
nob be in too great a hurry to remove these 
small growths, or the youog bud may get 
damaged. As the young growths that 
surround the bud make progress they are 
very brittle, and may be broken out with 
ease. Pinch out one of the brittle growths 
each day until the whole of them are 
removed and the bud left quite alone 
at the apex of the shoot; it is then what 
is generally known as “retained” or “ secured.” 
Some growers call it “taken.” Should a 
second “ crown ”-bud be recommended instead 
of a first 44 crown ”-bud, the first 44 crown ”-bud 
mu9t be removed, and the strongest individual 
shoot in each case taken up to the next series 
of buds that are known as second 44 crown 
buds. These buds develop in precisely the 
same way as did the first 44 crown ” kind, and 
should be retained or otherwise, as explained in 
their case. Some varieties develop quite a 
number of different 44 crown ’’-buds, but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, two sets of “ crown ’’-buds—».€., 
first and second only—are produced. From the 
second series, the plants more often run on to 
t.he terminal buds which mark the termination 
of the plant’s growth ; hence the name applied 
to them. Terminal buds develop in clusters at 
the apex of the shoots, and, for large blooms, 
the largest and best-shaped one among them 
should be retained and the other smaller buds 
carefully removed. On the plants for decora¬ 
tion, the buds should be partially thinned out, 
and in this way the grower may ensure the 
development of very eleganb sprays of dainty 
blossoms. Often, too, just three buds of equal 
size, and equidistant from one another, are 
retained on the shoot, and plants treated in 
this way make a really beautiful display. 
Again, reverting to the development of tne 
break bud, this is not always left to evolve in 
a natural manner, as its period of development is 
sometimes later than is to be desired in the 
best interests of the plants For this reason, 
therefore, the point of the single Bhoot, by 
which the plant is represented at that time, is 
pinched out, and this has exactly the same 
effect upon the plant as the development of the 
break bud. With plants treated in this way, 
the succeeding series of buds would be described 
as first “crown’’-buds, and others in succession, 
in proper sequence, as before. This pinching of 
the shoots is done to hurry forward the develop¬ 
ment of the different series of buds, and by the 
same means to ensure the variety or varieties 
so treated being seen at their best within a 
given period in the flowering season. The 
term 14 crown ”-bud used by you should be 
interpreted to mean a first “ crown ”-bud 
selection, and an “ early crown ”-bud is 


generally understood to imply the selection of 
any " crown ”-bud (first or second) that may 
develop in the earlier half of August, approxi¬ 
mately. To “grow freely” wo should be 
disposed to allow the plants to develop rather 
more shoots than is ordinarily done, while to 
“grow strongly” (we have often seen this 
term used), you should reduce the number of 
shoots to two, or three at the most, on each 
plant. Feeding should be liberally carried out 
in such cases, and no waste of the plants’ 
energy should be permitted. 41 Good culture ” 
should be taken to mean careful culture all 
through, from the time of rooting till the plant 
is in flower. Goose droppings make a very 
potent manure. You may use these for water¬ 
ing your plants when the flowering pots are 
well filled with roots One peck placed in a 
bag, and this pub in a vessel holding 'JO gallons 
of water and allowed to soak for fully twenty- 
four hours, makes a very suitable manure for 
Chrysanthemums. Keep the bag well stirred, 
and also give the liquid a good stirring before 
using it.—E. G J 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE 
GARDEN. 

There is no doubt as to the popularity of tbe 
single Cbrjsanthemums for decoration, more 
especially when cut flowers are considered, and 
anyone who has once grown them with this 
object in view cannot but admit that they 
deserve attention. Indeed, I have on r ieveral 
occasions when going the round of shows been 
struck with the fact that wherever baskets 
were put up those securing the premier awards 
were composed mainly ot single sorts. There 
is, however, an impression in the minds of a 
good many people—even of those who grow 
the early-flowering varieties in their gardens— 
that the garden is not suitable for the?e singles. 
This is a mistake, for the past season (perhaps 
one of the very best we have had for a 
number of years) proved that not a few of the 
singles could bo grown and bloomed in the 
open garden, and so looking forward to the 
coming season I venture to draw the attention 
of those who up to now have “ fought shy ” of 
them. In the first place, there is nothing more 
difficult about their culture than there is about 
any of the early-flowering sorts, of which the 
Mytchetb group or Mme. Marie Masse are well- 
kDown examples, and, therefore, just as one is 
accustomed to plant those mentioned oub-ide 
towards the end of May, so in the sam« manner 
we may plant a good number of single flowering 
sorts The only precaution I would recom 
mend would be to plant them in the most 
sheltered part of the garden, as then, 
if the autumn is a mild one, as was the 
case last year, ib will be found many 
useful blooms may be cut quite late 
in October. Amongst the single sorts that 
may he relied upon bo bloom in the open, are : 
Miss Rose, pale pink *, Mabel Goocher, white ; 
Early Queen, blush ; Bertha Jinks, magenta ; 
elegans, reddish - chestnut; Amber Queen, 
yellow and amber; Oldfield Glory, white; 
Annie Tweed, velvety-maroon ; Miss Holden, 
yellow; Pink Beauty, pink; Yellow Jane, 
yellow. These may be counted on for outside 
blooming, whilst there are many others that in 
sheltered borders will give just as rich a dis¬ 
play, and grown, as they should be, for 
decoration, little, if any, disbudding is neces¬ 
sary. Like the ordinary early-flowering sorts, 
the singles, up to almost the time they show 
bloom, if carefully lifted, may be potted for 
bringing indoors. Leahurst. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—THE MARCH 
PINCHING OR STOPPING. 
Growers of exhibition Chrysanthemums, and 
those, too, who desire to develop large and 
handsome blooms, know full well the value of 
an early batch of planb9. With plants that are 
nicely established in 3-inch or 3^-inch pots 
the grower may, with the advent ot March, set 
to work. So much depends upon obtaining 
buds at the proper period that means are often 
taken thus early to ensure their development 
at a time calculated to serve the best interests 
of each variety. Varieties differ so much in 
their c haracter that what one might prescribe 
for one well-known sorb would probably be 
totally unsuited to another equally good kind. 


Thus ib is the grower is encouraged to take in 
hand a certain list of varieties in the early days 
of March, while others may be left until the 
end of March, and still others till April is well 
advanced. Our concern at the moment is for 
those varieties that need immediate attention. 
Second crown-buds invariably give the best 
results, and chiefly for this reason growers of 
large blooms have to stop plants of the varie¬ 
ties here alluded to if the resulting growths are 
ultimately to produce the kind of bud just 
described during the latter part of Augusb 
nexb. It seems a long way to look ahead, bub 
it is only by these means that success is to be 
achieved. Plants seldom make a natural 
“break” at this early period, and as thiB 
“ break ” is caused through the development of 
a bud which induces the plant to break out 
into several new shoots, the manipulation of 
the shoots by pinching out the point of 
each growth is the equivalent of the break 
bud development. For this reason, therefore, 
give this attention to plants thab are known to 
succeed from a March pinching or stopping. 
For the guidance of the inexperienced, it may 
be well to mention a few of the more note¬ 
worthy kinds that profit by this timely 
pinching. The aim of this stopping is to bring 
about the earlier development of the second 
crown-buds, and to use the resulting flowers 
for exhibition purposes chiefly. In the earlier 
half of March begin with Guy Hamilton, J. R. 
Upton, Mutual Friend, Ben Wells, Calvat’s 
Sun, Lord Salisbury, Henry Weeks, Henry 
Barnes, Mrs. E. Hummel, Nellie Bean, Mis. E. 
Thirkell, Charles Longlev, Miss A. Brown, 
General HuttoD, Mme. Von Andre, Mr. A. 
McDonald, Queen Alexandra, and Donald 
McLeod. Towards the close of the month— 
say the last week in March—quite an interest¬ 
ing list of really good sorts should be pir.ched 
or stopped in like manner. Notable varieties 
are:—Kev. W. Wilks. Lord Alverstone, C. J. 
Salter, Cheltoni, Mr. T. Carrington, La Grand 
Dragon, Millicent Richardson, Mafeking Hero, 
Leila Filkins, Lionel Humphrey, Graphia, 
James Bidencope, Edwin Molyneux, Ernest 
Bettesworth, C. et V., Mrs. J. Bryant, Mies 
Elsie Fulton, Mary Perkins, Charles Hobbs, 
A. L. Stevens, Hon. Mrs. Seymour, Major 
Powell Cotton, Miss Mildred Ware and its 
sport Mrs. J. Hadaway, Albeit Chandler, 
A. J. Foster, Colonel Garratt, Ernest Penford, 
Florence Peniord, Lady Conyers, Cbrysanthe- 
miate.Choulet, Dorothy Powell, Exmouth Crim¬ 
son, Mme. J. Peiraud. Mme. Paolo Radaelli, 
Mr. F. S. Vallis, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, President 
Viger, and W. R. Church. The foregoing list 
should be helpful to some readers who desire to 
make the most of their plants. Keep the plants 
on the dry side for a day or two after pinching. 

E. G. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (IK. H. A*.).—For North Wales the 
dates given in tabular form below may be said 
to meet your requirements. 



When to *top. 

Which 
bud to 

Mods. Panckoucke. 

End of March 

retain. 

2 nd crown 

Excelsior . 

End of March 

2nd crown 

w. K. Woodcock. 

May 21 

1st crown 

W. 11. Lincoln. 

Natural break 

Any buds 


Natural break 

Arguefc 
Any duos 


May, 2nd week ! 

in late 
August 

1st crown 

Souvenir de Petite Amle 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Elaine. 

April, let week 

2nd crown 

Golden Gate. 

May 12 

1st crown 

Sunstone . 

March 15 

2nd crown 


March 15 

2nd crown 

Mr. J. Shrimpton . 

Natural break 

Any buds 


Natural break 

in late 
August 
Terminal 

Mons. W. Holmes . 

Natural break 

Terminal 


April, 1-t week 

2nd crown 

queen of the Earlies .... 

Natural brtak 

Terminal 

bonnie Dundee . 

Mid-March 

2nd crow'll 


" FLORA and Sylva." —A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Bhrub#, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed In large type on pure clay¬ 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante, Trees, and 
Bhrubs. Price la., of all Newsagent* and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 218.; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parte for 1908 are also 
ready, price 4e. each; poet paid, 4s. 4d. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 

One of the showiest of our hardy annuals is the 
Larkspur. It makes a capital border plant, 
and blooms continually for weeks in the sum¬ 
mer. Whether the annual forms of the Lark¬ 
spur are as popular as the perennial sorts I am 
not quite clear, bearing in mind how the latter 
have risen in public tavour in recent years. 
Where facilities do not exist for growing the 


keeping the blossoms from the ground by using 
thin stakes; otherwise, in rough, rainy weather 
the spikes sway over and break. The annual 
forms of Larkspurs can be commended to all who 
like gay flower beds. Lea hurst. 


THE NOBLE FUMITORY (CORYDALIS 
NOBILI8). 

One frequently wonders why this plant is §o 
seldom found in many good gardens, seeing 
that it is very hardy, of an accommodating 


Annual Larkspurs. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 



toll» herbaceous sorts some of the annual 
yarietiea should be tried. The colours are 
beautiful. The habit of the plants differs, some 
having a tall, branching growth, whilst there 
ar « dwarf, compact sorts, giving dense spikes 
bloom. There is nothing exceptional about 
annuals in the way of culture. Seed 
be sown in autumn on warm, sheltered 
tatdere, planting out in spring where they 
are wanted to bloom, or a sowing can be made 
,n April out-of-doors. A fairly light soil 
answers for them. Io is best, in the case of 
taller sorts, to give them some assistance in 


nature, and one which can be used advantage¬ 
ously in either the border, the rock garden, or 
the wild garden. It has been described as 
“ the stoutest and handsomest kind in culti¬ 
vation.” Without, perhaps, going so far as 
this, one may say that it is certainly one of the 
finest of the genus, and which will add a feature 
of interesb anywhere, with its arching stems 
from 1) inches to a foot in height, and its 
massive heads of rich yellow flowers. Its leaf¬ 
age is both plentiful and graceful, and the 
general aspect of the plant pleasing in the 
extreme. Ib does nob seem very particular as 


to soil, but it attains its greatest height in good 
loam, although it will live and flower well, even 
in a poor, sandy, and dry one. It ought to 
have every chance to develop its full beauty, 
and if in a border, may have a little liquid- 
manure of a weak Dature given occasionally. 
In the border it looks very pleasing, while in 
the more select parts of what is known as 
the “ wild garden ” it is charming in the Grass. 
In the rock garden it is generally planted at or 
near the base. It is nob, however, in any of these 
positions that the Noble Fumitory is seen at its 
best. This is when ib is planted in a position 
above the level of the eye, such as on the 
upper parts of high rockwork or on a steep and 
high bank. This was brought home to me ten 
or twelve years ago when I came across Cory- 
dalis nobilis on a piece of rockwork against a 
natural bank, and arranged in terraces. Here 
the Fumitory was about S feeb above the path, 
and one could then see to full advantage the 
character of its neat foliage, its leafy, arching 
stems, and its bright yellow flowers. One is 
also surprised to see that more use is not made 
of ib as a pot plant, and recently I came across 
a passage speaking of the beauty of its 
changing foliage when grown under glass in a 
frame. The red stems made a charming 
setting for the leaves, which paled from the 
healthy green of their maturity to shades of 
primrose and white, all veined with green and 
pink lines. With more of such plants the need 
for flre-heab in gardens would be greatly 
reduced, as such flowers would give beauty 
enough without the introduction of so many 
tender exotics of less beauty than that 
possessed by this Siberian Fumitory. 

S. Arnott. 

Garsethorn , by Dumfries, Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Crown Imperials.— These have their good points, 
such as their earliness, and the fact that they will grow in 
almost any soil; moreover, they are tall, and fer this 
reason make good back-row plants for the spring. Their 
colours embrace yellow, orange, and red, and they are 
conspicuous, to say the least, in a garden. They thrive 
best when least disturbed.— Townsman. 

Doronlcums. —Of the various sorts of Doronicums 
that may be planted in almost any garden, no matter how 
poor the soil is, do other is bo free flowering as D. planta- 
gineum Harpur-Crewe. Its golden-yellow flowers are 
useful for cutting, and it is safe to say of the plant that, 
given a fairly decent soil, it will thrive “like a weed." 
Mere pieces of roots soon develop into quite large clumps. 
One of the earliest of summer blossoms, it is not to be 
overlooked by those who desire cut flowers, and clumps 
can be lifted within a few weeks of blooming and brought 
on in a cold house, if desired.—W ooobabtwick. 

Climbers for wall.— I have a border, 7 feet wide, 
with a north-east aspect, at the back of which is a wall, 
G feet high ; soil heavy loam, with clay below. This has 
recently been annexed to flower garden, and on the wall 
were Plum and Pear trees, which have been removed. 
Can you kindly recommend (a) either tall-growing peren¬ 
nials for the back of border, or ( b) some things which 
would grow on the wall, the object being to take off the 
bare appearance of the wall. Having little space for 
flowers I do not wish to plant shrubs in the border, nor to 
grow anything on the wall which would absorb too much 
moisture from the border or otherwise render it unfitted 
for flowers. Length of border about SO feet.—R. P. 

[You cannot do better than plant on 6uch a 
wall some of the climbing yellow Tea Rosea, as 
Reve d’Or, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Berard, Gloire 
de Dijon, interspersing with these some 
Clematises, more especially C. Y T iticella and its 
various forms. Of course, you may also add 
any other climbers for which you have a liking. 
In the event of nob following this plan, you 
could use, as a back row, Delphiniums in 
variety, Heliantbuses (perennial), Phloxes, and 
you have a wide selection from the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, so useful in the autumn, ar.d 
easily grown. ] 

Carnation Mrs. P. W. Plight.— An 

instance of what exhibitors do for varieties of 
flowers occurs in connection with this. About 
three years sgo ib was introduced by a florist 
who does nob exhibit these flowers as a rule, and, 
in fact, did not show this at the leading places. 
Somehow those who cultivate for competition 
failed to obtain it until lasb spring, when one 
leading prize winner was induced to try ib, and 
one flower only was duly placed in his stand of 
seifs. This took the fancy of other growers, 
but when they in their turn wanted to purchase 
it no stock could be had. Thus, a really 
fine variety was nearly lost. In colour this 
Carnation is a soft, satiny heliotrope shadoof 
pink, the petals are flab, smooth, thick, and 
the form of flower perfect. The chances are 
that ab an exhibition six blooms of ib 
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would beat a like number of any self in culti¬ 
vation. It is rather early to bloom, and last 
year the leading Carnation show was late, 
otherwise this test would have then been 
applied. In growth it is excellent, the Grass 
being abundant and vigorous, so that there is 
no reason why it should bo limited to exhi¬ 
bitions.—H. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—When ehould I 
pend for Chrysan Uie wutn plants to plant outside?—D. 
Lock by. 

[Get the plants some time during this month. If well 
rooted in the small pots put them into 6 inch pots and 
stand in a frame, keeping close for a few days. Gradually 
aimlt air and harden off previous to planting out early in 
May.J 

Hoae-ln-hose Polyanthus becoming single. 

—1 shall feel very much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
why enclosed flowers of Hose-in-hose Polyanthus have 
become single? I have a great many of them, and almost 
all this year have come single. Is there any remedy, 
and will the remaining plants deteriorate if left near 
them ? —N kwcastlk . 

[We should like to know something of the 
treatment you have given your plants, whether 
they have been left long in the same ground or 
whether you have yearly lifted, divided them, 
and replanted in fresh soil ? We fear that those 
which have become single will not again assume 
the hose-in-hose form, j 

Carnation Prime Minister.— This is 
known as a Malmaison variety, but it is dis¬ 
tinct in that the leaves are smaller than in any 
of that type. I saw it tried lasb season as a 
garden variety. The rich scarlet flowers were 
in great profusion, and a* this is one of the 
most easily grown of all Carnations there was 
no difficulty in getting it to succeed. Its 
large flowers were even of better colour and 
shape than we are accustomed to see under 
glass. Perhaps, after all, it is not a Malmaison, 
but a border variety. At any rate, those who 
are doubtful will do well to try this in the 
open.—H. S. 

Dianthus Atkinsoni. One cannot well 
take exception to Mr. Fitzherbert’s preference 
to Dianthus Atkinsoni over D. Napoleon III. 
Both are excellent) Mule Pinks, but it is a 
matter of opinion whether one should prefer 
the deeper crimson of Napoleon III. to the 
more fiery colour of I). Atkinsoni. Both 
should be kepb well to the front, as such 
flowers appear to get crowded out by novelties 
of less real merit. I do not think that it is 
generally known that thoro is a spurious D. 
Atkinsoni as well as a spurious Napoleon III. 
In both instances the true plants are superior, 
and in the case of the false D. Atkinsoni the 
latter is not such a true perennial as the real 
one, which is exceedingly scarce, and at 
present I only know of two or three nurseries 
where it is obtainable. One is glad to know 
that Mr. Fitzherbert appreciates the Mule 
Pinks even amid such a wealth of hardy 
flowers as his more southern climate affords. 
Such a favourable opinion of these flowers says 
a great deal in their favour.—S. Arnott. 

Plants for a north border.— Will you kindly tell 
me of something effective to make a bright show, either 
perennials or Saxifrages, that I can plant in a little border 
ut the foot of a wall facing due north, length 30 feet, 
width 1 foot, overhung by thatch, so that the border is 
nearly always dry. This border runs 30 feet, then come a 
gate, and then a little bed, also at the foot of a wall. 
Would this look well turned into a rockery, with some 
high-growing plants at the back ? Kindly suggest some 
plants. Length of bed about 8 feet, width 3 feet, with a 
lawn in front. 1 have already & Liatris spicata (is this a 
good situation for it ?), a Iieucbera sanguinea, and some 
Saxifrages.—L i.vdknh. 

[If you would prefer to specialise one or bwo 
plants of distinct appearance, we would men¬ 
tion Alstro meria aurea and Lilium candidum 
as two of the most likely to give permanently 
good results. It is too late for planting the 
Lily now, bub you may plant the Alstru ineria 
quite safely. This grows 2 feet or more high, 
and is well suited to such a position as you 
describe, though it may be necessary to give a 
thorough watering occasionally during the 
season of growth. In planting dig the ground 
deeply and lay in cow - manure at about 
10 inches deep. The tubers should be laid in 
a trench at 6 inches to 8 inches deep. By 
planting Saxifraga Rhei superba as a marginal 
plant you would secure a carpeb of greenery 
for the winter and a fine display of pink blos¬ 
soms in spring, which would nob interfere with 
the taller plant. Or you may in autumn plant 
Snowdrops or Muscari conicum, which is 
practically an evergreen. The small bed could 
readily be transformed into a rockery bed, in 
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which such things as Heuchera, Arnebia I 
echioides. Aster alpinus, Zauschneria cali- I 
fornica, alpine Phloxes, Achilleas in 
variet}\ dwarf Columbines, Saxifragas of 
the mossy section, as muscoides pur¬ 
purea, Camposii, hypnoides elegantiesima, j 
with such Campanulas as carpatica, muralis, i 
garganica, and the like. The Liatris would 
scarcely be in keeping here, and a better plant 
would be Erigeron speciosus or Megasea cor- 
difolia purpurea for the upper part. If the 
former of these is decided upon the best plan 
would be to allow the flowering stems to fall 
over from the centre at the back so thab its 
flower-heads would appeal at once to the visitor. 
The Liatris would be best in a position more 
open, and it is one of those subjects that 
is well suited to grouping in large free masses. 
A pretty plant for the rockery bed would be 
Corydahs lutea, while Tropu-olum poly- 
phyllum would iu time give many of its 
glaucous leaf trails, and these studded with 
golden flowers are very effective.] 


HYBRID GLADIOLI, NEW AND OLD. 
Gladiolus trinckps is the latest gain amongst 
the many hybrids of this gorgeous family. 
Four distinct species have united in its pro¬ 
duction, as may be seen by reference to the 
following explanatory table of its descent— 


years ago upon the slopes of the Drakenburg, 
in Natal, but being of difficult culture it has 
remained rare in Europe, being perhaps 
nowhere so well grown as by M. Leichtlin, who 
sent corms to America. There they throve with 
Dr. Van Fleet, who succeeded in crossing it 
with G. Childsi. The resulting hybrid. 
Gladiolus princeps, exceeded all expectation. 
Its flowers of crimson-scarlet are rich and 
intense in colour, widely expanding, of great 
size and fine form. The brightness of the 
flower is relieved by touches of white, or fre¬ 
quently by a white stripe across the centre of 
the lower petals, which are very full and 
rounded. The new plant flowers late in August 
and September when other kinds are on the 
wane ; this fact alone will givo the newcomer 
an added value. Though expanding in slow 
succession, and never having more than three 
or four blooms open at the same time, the size 
and lasting quality of its flowers do much to 
atone for this. Up to the present, raisers have 
failed to introduce much variation in colour 
from the scarlet of the first G. princeps, but ib 
is not too much to hope that colours as varied 
as in the finest strains of hybrid Gladioli may 
yet be gained.— Philippe de Vilmorin, iu 
1C s one Ho rt icole . 


The advantage of ornamental 
Grasses. —In the summer, when flowers are 


G. psittacinus x /(». cardinalis or 
I ( oppositiflorus. 

I__i 

Ghent race of hybrids 
(G. gandavensis). 

I 


gandavensis x psittacinus 

purpureo auratus x gandavensis Saundersi x gandavensis 

1 1 1 

Deleuil’s hybrids 
(G. massiliensis). 


| 

1 

G. cruentus x Leichfclin’s hybrid 
(G. Childsi). 

1 


Iximoine'fl 

1 

hybrids 



(G. Lemoinei). 

1 

Van Fleet s new hybrid 
(G. princeps). 


dracocephalus x Lemoinei Lemoinei x Saundersi 


Lemoine’s hybrids The Nancy hybrids 

of G. dracocephalus. (G. nanceianus). 


This shows at the same time the origin of the 
other great strains of hybrid Gladioli, to which 
is due the present place of these flowers in 
gardens. 

Though it is rare to find records of crossing 
so complete as with the Gladioli, there is at 
the outset a doubt as to the parentage of the 
Ghent race of hybrids (G. gandavensis), from 
which all the rest have sprung, and which no 
less an authority than Van Houtte declared 
came from crossing Gladiolus psittacinus and 
G. cardinalis. In opposition to this it is 
contended that not only have later attempts 
completely failed to reproduce this result, but 
that by crossing G. psittacinus with oppositi¬ 
florus, plants identical with gandavensis have 
been obtained. This point, then, must be left 
for fuller knowledge to decide, and it explains 
why in our table G. gandavensis appears as 
coming from G. psittacinus crossed either with 
cardinalis or oppositiflorus. Again, some 
writers have inadvertently declared Gladiolus 
Childsi to be issue of nanceianus and ganda¬ 
vensis, but upon the authority of Herr Max 
Leichtlin, the raiser, ib would appear that 
G. Saundersi and G. gandavensis are the true 
parents, thus linking G. Childsi closely 
to G. Saundersi, a point of some importance in 
settling the origin of G. princeps. It ia also 
interesting bo gather thab M. Krelage regards 
G. Childsi of Leitchlin as identical with 
G. taricensis of Froebel, and upon enquiry they 
are shown to be of the same but inverse 
parentage, the seed and pollen parent being 
transposed. Bub, in any case, no doubt exists 
that from G. Childsi the new plant has come. 

To America, in the person of Dr. Van Fleet 
of Little Silver, G. princeps is due. Its other 
parent, G. cruentus, was first discovered many 


abundant, those of a light character, like 
Sweet Peas and Poppies, when cub and placed 
in vases are often much improved by an 
arrangement of foliage, bub when this cannot 
be procured conveniently it is desirable to 
make use of Grasses. Common field Grasses 
are effective when rightly employed, but it is 
worth while to go to some little expense in this 
direction in the purchase of ornamental 
Grasses, a collection of which may be had for a 
moderate sum, and if they are nob needed in 
summer they may be cut when ripe, for use in 
winter with dried flowers. I give the names of 
[ a few that will be found of service : Hordeum 
jubatum, Lagurus ovatus, Avena sterilis, and 
i titipa pennata. A sowing should be made in 
1 April on a well-prepared bed of soil having 
a sunny aspect. The seed should be sown 
rather thinly.— Townsman. 

Rock gardens in the shade.— In very 
many instances rock gardens in the shady pare 
of the garden are formed simply as stop gaps, 
because plants that have been tried have nob 
turned out satisfactory. Ib is a mistake to 
suppose thab we are limited to a few subjects. 
Some of the best are to be found in Funkias, 
i like subcordata grandiflora and F. ovata varie- 
gata, whilst Veronica repens will do well in 
such a place. For a partially shaded rock 
garden many things may be tried with success. 
There are, for example, Dielytras, Sedums, not 
a few of the Campanulas, various sorbs of 
Arabia, Lysimachia, Sempervivums, whilst, of 
course, many hardy Ferns offer great variety. 
The fact thab ib is considered worth while to 
form a rock garden should of itself be suffi¬ 
cient to ensure a proper bed being made for 
plants, not mere cavities between each piece of 
rock.— Derby, 
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FLOWERS OF MARCH. 

Though March may nob unfitly be regarded as 
the month of east winds and hoarfrosts, things 
decidedly unpleasant for flowers, yet nature is 
wilful, and in spite of deterring influences from 
above, will force her charms out before the gaze 
of humanity, which, after the long, gloomy 
winter, is bub too pleased to hail the evidence 
of the coming spring. In our kitchen or fruit 
gardens there is no lack of evidence that flowers 
are quickening, for early Pears are bursting 
their bloom-buds and giving the gardener much 
anxiety as to the dangers incidental to such 
precocity. Some of the early Plums are also 
following suit, whilst upon the walls Apricots 
and Peaches are on the point of bursting, and 
need ample protection when keen winds and 
white frosts prevail. The common Horae Nut 
and the more delicate Filbert are getting 
covered with furry catkins, the male blossoms 
that, laden with pollen, are so pretty and 
graceful; the tiny red female flowers found on 
ihe extremity of the brown leaf-buds are barely 
visible to unobservant people. In sheltered 
gardens the Camellia is blooming abundantly. 
Too few people know how well Camellias will 
thrive in the open air, and prefer bo have them 
in pots or tubs under glass. There are some 
few of the early Rhododendrons that will , 
flower thus early, so also will several of the 


more fitly termed Lent Roses, just a9 the Nar¬ 
cissi are termed Lent Lilies. Those of the 
orientalis or tall growing group are capital 
March flowers, as those who are fortunate 
enough bo have them admit. We must nob 
omit the pretty Hepaticas, blue, white, and 
red, in several varieties, lovely, yet most modest 
of spring flowers. The red is both single and 
double, so is the blue, and there is now a double 
white. Hepati ca angulosa is a beauty, and even 
is a capital border plant for its foliage only. 
Still, where it thrives well it blooms abund¬ 
antly. We are so accustomed to associate the 
Cyclamen with greenhouses, that no wonder 
many overlook the charms of the lovely Coum 
and the bi-coloured persicum, the progenitors 
largely of all the grand kinds which our market 
growers now turn out by tens of thousands. 
There are some charming March flowers found 
iu the herbaceous Primulas, such as the mauve- 
coloured kind from the Himalayas, known as 
denticulata, and the wondrously pleasing rose- 
coloured kind, Primula rosea. These are bub 
members of our Primrose family, but cannot, 
though broughb from such far off regions, in 
but a remote degree compare with our garden 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, for these are now 
flowering in marvellous beauty and variety of 
colours. Then we have Violets in great 
abundance, for every hedgerow is a manufac¬ 
tory of rich perfumes, and in gardens the 



A group of Polyanthuses. 


Daphnes and Forsythias, and even the winter- 
blooming naked Jasmine has nob yet lost all its 
pretty yellow blooms. On walls the white 
flowers of Standish’s Honeysuckle are making 
the air full of perfume, and the Almond and 
Doable Peach furnish exquisite masses of 
colour. The chief wealth of March flowers, 
however, is found amongst what are commonly 
termed hardy plants, and these comprise 
numerous perennials and bulbous plants. Of 
these latter Scilla bifolia taurica furnishes a 
lovely contrast to the Snowdrop, and follow¬ 
ing come the Chionodoxas, or Glory of the 
Snow, as these pretty blue-flowered hardy bulbs 
are termed. A great contrast is seen in the 
bold double Daffodils, large, massive flowers 
that are universally grown as they should be. 
The later Crocuses, purple, white, and striped 
forms, are now very beautiful grown in clumps 
of a dozen bulbs, or in lines mixed, and are 
worthy of a place in any garden. Anemones 
are now getting lovely. There is the rich 
scarlet fulgens and the pretty pale blue apen- 
nina, both charming spring flowers that will 
thrive in any soil, and rather prefer a warm 
position. The well known forms of the garden 
Anemone coming early will be blooming freely 
through March, full as they are of variety in 
colour, and lovely in the extreme. The early 
dwarf purple Iris reticulata will be making 
gardens gay in March, as also will the later 
Hellebores, so-called Christmas Roses, though 


single and double kinds are in abundant bloom. 
Daisies also deserve notice, because though a 
very humble family of plants, yet are pleasingly 
decorative. The golden-leaved variety is 
always pretty in the winter, but never more so 
than in March, when, whilst the leaves are full 
of colour, the deep red flowers begin to unfold. 
There is a striking contrast between the starry 
yellow flowers of the hardy and early-blooming 
Doronicum from the Caucasus, and the reddish 
blue-flowered Pulmonaria grandiflora. Both 
these are delightful border flowers for March. 
The blue Forget-me-not, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
is now getting to its best, and its masses of 
colour are truly beautiful. We must nob over¬ 
look in this imperfect resunui of March flowers 
the noble Megaseas, with their clusters of rosy- 
pink flowers; but perhaps enough has been 
mentioned to show that March, the month of 
east wind, is nob quite so flowerless as may be 
by the ignorant imagined ; whilst in our green¬ 
houses, Dielytras, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Amaryllis, and many 
other things make the month truly gay. 

Hail cannons. —In the vineyard region of 
France a cannon is used to protect the Vines 
against hail, and the Vine-growers consider this 
method a pronounced success. Many thou¬ 
sands of these guns are now in use in France, 
and the confidence of the Vine-growers in the 
results obtained is almost unbounded. Annual 
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meetings are held for the express purpose of 
receiving the reports upon the efficacy of these 
cannons, and these reports have been of such a 
nature that, from time to time, the number of 
cannons has been increased, and the general 
faith in the plan has gained the almost unani¬ 
mous approval of the Vine-growers, it being their 
belief that the firing of the gun before a com¬ 
ing storm dissipates the clouds and wards off 
the damage which the hail does to the Vines 
and fruit. It has long been a belief among the 
country people of France that a commotion in 
the atmosphere would dissipate hail-sborms, 
and for many years the practice was kept up of 
ringing the bells of all the churches at the 
approach of a storm. Although this did not 
prove satisfactory in its results, it did nob 
shake their faith in the theory, as they were 
still firm in the faith that, had there been no 
ringing of bells, the damage would have been 
greater. The present practice of firing cannons 
is simply following out this old theory, and even 
the government so far approves of the idea 
that it furnishes bo the farmers, at the bare 
cost of its production, such powder as is neces¬ 
sary for the “ hail cannons.'’ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIAS FOR AUTUMN 
BLOOMING. 

The Cineraria dislikes being hurried, and it is 
on this account, perhaps, that those who 
desire to have flowering plants by October and 
November fail to always get them, because of 
trying to make up for late sowing by growing 
them for too long a period in an atmosphere 
that is weakening and debilitating, conse¬ 
quently whenever a late autumn display of 
this showy flower is wanted, seed should be 
sown in April. The best compost in which 
to sow Cinerarias is a light one, in which a 
fair amounb of leaf-mould and coarse silver- 
sand is found, and it is well to get on with the 
transplanting so soon as they are large enough 
for the shift. Often this operation is pub off 
until the plants in the pan are seen to be push¬ 
ing each other out, and thus in the earliest 
stages it is possible to give them a check. To 
obviate this it is always besb to remove them 
as soon as they aie ready, and they should be 
got into single pots with the least possible 
delay. Simultaneously, theD, with the sowing 
of tender annuals for the garden in the green¬ 
house in April, seed of Cinerarias should be 
got in, using a compost as recommended, and 
again using the same soil for their first shift. 
The second shifb may be augmented by good 
friable turf and rotted cow-dung. Plants are 
besb served when placed with room between 
each on a shelf in the greenhouse, where they 
are neither likely bo get dried up nor blistered 
with sun. In the latter parb of May they can 
be removed to a cold-frame having a 
north aspect, where they will get partial 
shade, and if syringed occasionally, never 
allowed to get dry for any length of time, 
and given soot-water now and again, will deve¬ 
lop into strong, healthy plants. Not until 
towards September is it really necessary to give 
Cinerarias much in the way of stimulants, and 
even then only weak doses should be given. 
The greatest barriers to their progress, and 
which they are liable to if neglected, are thrips 
and red spider, and these are in many cases 
broughb about by forgetfulness to details 
—in allowing them to become dry repeatedly, 
in omitting to afford them shade, and failing to 
syringe them. I do nob hesitate to say that 
too often Cinerarias are thought to give more 
trouble than they are worth, bub with such 
views I disagree, as, when one remembers that 
by sowing seed in succession they may be had 
in bloom from October to May, while they give 
a brilliant display of colour to a greenhouse in 
the dullest time of the year, I submit they are 
worth the little extra attention they need. Bub, 
as before remarked, if they have a long period 
of growth, and are kept cool, the chance of their 
becoming infested with either of the pests 
referred to may be obviated very largely ; 
indeed, I go further and say that it is possible 
to keep them just as clean as any other plants 
by attention to a few simple rules. Prejudico 
against these showy flowers will account for 
their absence from many greenhouses thab 
would otherwise present a bright appearance. 
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Soon ib will be time to procure the seed, and as 
in many other things, to buy a really good 
strain pays the best. Where plants are wanted 
for table decoration when in bloom, then the 
stellata varieties should nob be overlooked, and 
they have their use when cut. 

Townsman. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

This handsome stove climber is invaluable 
where white-scented flowers are much in 
request. Cultivation is easy where a moderate 
amount of heat is at command. The most 
suitable position during growth is on the roof 
of a stove or warm plant-house, where if the 
growths are trained on the wires close to the 
glass they get an abundance of light, an essen¬ 
tial point to free flowering. Previous to start¬ 
ing the plants into active growth after 
flowering, all thin, wiry growths should be cub 
away, reserving all the best and strongest 
shoots to a good length. This method is pre¬ 
ferable to a system of hard pruning. During 
the growing season plenty of heat and moisture 
is beneficial, giving the plants a good syringing 
twice daily. Plenty of root room is necessary, 
and if pots are used liberal treatment will be 
necessary, and during active growth occasional 
applications of manure-water will be of service. 
If planted in a border ample drainage must be 
provided and a compost of rough fibrous turf 
in small pieces, with a liberal addition of coarse 
manure, sand, and half decayed leaf-mould, 
together with a sprinkling of charcoal or 
broken sandstone, be used. The soil should 
never be allowed to get dry during the season 
of growth, bub when growth is finished less 
water will be required, with more air and a 
lower temperature. If attention is paid to the 
above details a large number of flowers will be 
produced in a season. Ciias. Jones. 

Ote Hall Gardens. 


KENNEDYAS. 

Dttrino the dull time of the year I find these 
good climbers for winter and early spring work. 
In a greenhouse, winter garden, or an inter¬ 
mediate house they give such a variety of 
colour when other climbers are practically at a 
standstill. At the present time I have white, 
rose, pink, purple, violet, and scarlet-flowered 
kinds oub at the same time. They are very 
easily grown, but they must be given plenty of 
room. During the growing season they must 
have constant attention, or they quickly 
become entangled. They are natives of Aus¬ 
tralia. At present I have nob tried them 
outdoors, but at Tregothnan, Cornwall, 
Kennedya nigricans grows and flowers out¬ 
doors very freely. Kennedyas make very 
pretty plants grown in pots and trained on 
trellises, but better results areobtainedif planted 
oub and given plenty of room and plenty of 
water. I find they want rather careful atten¬ 
tion, as they are very subjecb to scale and 
mealy-bug. Of the two, brown scale is the 
worse. Instead of cleaning the infested plants 
I find it best to dig them up and burn them. 
It is easy to keep a stock of them, as they seed 
so freely; hence a supply of each sort can be 
kept up very easily. They can also be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings taken off with a heel of old 
wood, inserted in small pots in a mixture of 
leaf-soil, peat, and sand, and kepb rather close 
in a propagating frame. The species and 
varieties we grow here are:— 

Kennedya monopkylla (syn. K. ovaba).— 
This is now known as Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla, and is very free flowering. The flowers 
are purple and freely produced in pairs and 
sometimes three together. Ib is very effective 
when in bloom. 

K. MONOPHYLLA rosea, albo-purpurea, and 
violacea are exactly the same as the type with 
the exception of the colour. All of these 
varieties are worthy of a place in a winter 
garden. At the time of writing ours are oub 
in full bloom. 

Kennedya rubicunda. — This flowers at 
least for five months .in the year. I notice one 
plant, which is aboub 1(> feet high and growing 
on the roof, is just beginning to bloom. 

Kennedya Comptoniana (syn. Hardenbergia 
Comptoniana).—This is synonymous with K. 
macrophylla, and is a very quick growing 
species. One of our best plants is grow¬ 
ing in a bed amongst Acacias and other 
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plants, and is trained up to the roof on slender 
wires. The effect is good with its pale green 
foliage. When in bloom ib is very similar to 
monophylla, bub the foliage has three to five 
leaflets. 

Kennedya niorioans.— This is one of the 
worst to do at Abbotsbury. As the name 
implies, the flower is almost black, and I believe 
ib is a most desirable species to grow where ib 
will do well. 

Kennedya Marryatt;e.— In this (a variety of 
K. prosbrata) I consider we have the pick of all 
the species. It is a very free growing plant of 
a strong, twining habit, the flowers of a light 
scarlet, and borne freely for about three 
months. 

The species and varieties I have mentioned 
are what we grow at Abbotsbury, and as the 
cultivation of most of them is very easy, they 
are worthy of a trial in a garden where there 
are some lofty houses and bare walls, for ab this 
season of the year they are really an acquisi¬ 
tion. For small glasses in the house the flowers 
are very serviceable. H. Kempsiiai.l. 

Abbotsbnry , Dorchester. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants and acetylene gas.— Could you tell me 
the names of any plants that would best stand the 
acetylene km? Plante such as bulbs, Cinerarias, etc., go 
off in two or three days In the drawing-room. Have you 
had any complaints about ib? I should be glad to hear of 
anyone's experience with it as regards flowers in the house. 
—Wf.aky Willis. 

Heliotropes.— Perhaps one 1 of the most 
useful of our sweet-smelling plants is the Helio¬ 
trope, and the uses to which it may be put 
are many. Few nowadays consider ib in the 
light of a climber, bub I know of more than 
one place at least where the back wall of a green¬ 
house is covered by plants, yielding in the 
course of a season hundreds of sprays of 
delightfully-scented blossoms. Then, again, 
few, I venture to think, ever consider them 
in the other ways they may be grown, such 
as standards, like Fuchsias, or even as basket 
plants; but so accommodating are Helio¬ 
tropes that they may be brought into use in 
many other channels than mere pot plants on ( 
a stage. As standards they may be trained 
in a couple of seasons if one is prepared to 


sacrifice flowers in order to obtain the object, 
and from a cutting struck this spring a good- 
sized plant, carrying a head of bloom, may be 
had for another summer by pinching out all 
side-shoots until the desirea height is reached, 
fastening a wire frame to the centre stake, 
and tying to this very carefully the shoots as 
they grow, taking care to remove all flower- 
buds as they appear. As wall-climbers in a 
house, if planted oub in a border of good soil, 
they grow very rapidly, and ib is surprising 
what growth one plant will make in a couple 
of seasons. The plant in a pot must, of course, 
nob be despised, for few things are more 
acceptable for bringing into a room for table 
decoration occasionally than a plant of “ < herry 
Pie.”— Lkauurst. 

Star Cinerarias.- These are in many 

respects superior to the older forms of the 
Cineraria, inasmuch as, unlike the latter, blos¬ 
soms can be cut and used to better advantage. 
If anyone reading these notes is contemplating 
sowing seed this coming spring for winter 
blooming, let me say that wherever there are 
groups of plants with brilliant flowers to be 


provided nexb winter in conservatory or green¬ 
house, the stellate forms of Cineraria cannot be 
lefb out. The treatment essential to their suc¬ 
cessful culture is very simple. Sow seed in a 
light composb in February or March, nob in 
great heat, as many do, which really weakens 
them, but treat them as one would many half- 
hardy annuals like Zinnias, Asters, etc., prick¬ 
ing them off and then getting them into pots 
singly as soon as they are ready, afterwards 
finally shifting them into 7-inch pots, giving 
for tne last composb, old fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, sand, and cow-dung. The best position 
for their summer quarters is under a north wall, 
where they will be able to get shade during 
some portion of the day, which is very neces¬ 
sary for them, care being taken ab all times to 
so arrange the plants as to keep each clear of 
its neighbour, syringing them frequently in 
the morning or evening of hob days and giving 
them occasional applications of soot-water, 
which nob only ensures the leaves retaining the 
deep green so desirable, but tends to keep them 
in robust health.— Woodbastwtck. 
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are often found in garden frames in the same 
profusion. There they often injure young 
Cucumbers by feeding on their skins. In the 
position you found them, boiling water was the 
besb insecticide.—G. S. S.] 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly.— Can you by Inspec¬ 
tion of tbe enclosed leaves tell me the nature of their 
disease and help me to a remedy? The front of the leaf 
alone is attacked, but a small yellow grub exists on the 
back surface. I can hardly think it is the offender. The 
house contains Oeranium and other cutting" principally, 
and is heated by a brick flue to keep out froet. There are 
also some Vines —D. W. Warlky. 

[Your plants have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When 
many leaves are attacked the plants are ren¬ 
dered very unsightly and also suffer in health. 
The only way to destroy the insect is to cub off 
the infested leaves and burn them, or if the 
attack has just commenced to pinch the leaves 
where the grubs are. Syringing with an in¬ 
secticide is of very little use, as it would nob 
reach the grubs, bub it might probably prevent 
the flies laying their eggs on the leaves if it 
could be applied at the right time.] 


FRUIT. 

THE BEST LATE PEARS. 

These can tie counted on one’s hand for dessert 
supply from Christmas onwards, which is to be 
regretted, as Pears constitute one of the best 
dishes, and can be partaken by many who are 
barred from eating other fruits. Many of 
those catalogued in nurserymen’s lists as ripen¬ 
ing during January and succeeding month are 
more often fib for table in early December. 
This is owing neither to season nor locality, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Scotland, as I 
have known it happen in the Midlands as 
frequently as from where I write. It is true 
that, excellent variety Winter Nelis, usually 
ripe towards the end of November, was a year 
or two back shown in good condition in March, 
but this was an exception. As a New Year 
Pear few excel Josephine de Malines, here 
illustrated. It has a hardy constitution, 
bears freely either on the Quince or free stock, 
and is a deliciously perfumed fruit which lusts 
well into March in some seasons. Passe Cras- 
sane is another grand variety, and although 
classed for January and February U9e, is 
usually ripe with me early in Dacemoer. 
This Pear requires a good soil, likewise a 
warm situation ; in fact, a west wall is the 
besb position, and then the fruit is first rate, 
with a rich aromatic flavour. JBeurre Ranee is 
good on some soils, but also requires a warm 
soil and position like the last named, as it is 
liable to crack. When the tree grows freely 
root-pruning must be attended to to keep it in 
bearing. Tbe fruit is large and sweet when 
nicely ripened, and lasts into tbe month of 
March. Bergamot d’Esperen is a late variety, 
hub seldom up to dessert standard, even in fair 
Devon. It bears freely, bub the fruib is 
generally insipid, and more suitable for stew¬ 
ing. Easter Beurrc needs bub little comment, 
being known as a valuable late Pear of excel¬ 
lent quality, and finishing be9t on a wall ; in 
facb, all late Pears are better grown againsb a 
wall, where they can remain much longer bo 
mature than when grown as bushes or pyramids. 
Doyenne d’Alencon, not so well known as the 
above, is nevertheless a good Pear for Christ¬ 
mas, and when the trees are well fed nice sized 
fruit which keep well is obtained. 

The above comprise mosb of the older varie¬ 
ties, bub of late years several new ones have 
been added to the list, and should be given a 
trial, as one or two are of much merib. Presi¬ 
dent Barabe comes in in February, the fruit of 
medium size and fairly rich flavour. Le Lsctier 
is highly spoken of as a good Pear for the first 
two months of the year, and Olivier des Serres 
stands in the same position, the fruib having a 
russety appearance, nob large, but of dessert 
size, and in most seasons quite delicious. 
Duchess de Bordeaux and Knight’s Monarch 
should have been included earlier in the list, 
the former being a good bearer, the fruit 
russety, of Beurre flavour, while the latter is a 
bit uncertain in its behaviour. On some soils 
really good fruit is to be had during the festive 
season and onwards, and when given a wall it 
often comes of good size and very juicy. 

East Devon. 
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- Josephine de Malines should be included 

in all collections where late Pears are valued. 
It is of moderate size bub of delicious flavour, 
and makes a good addition bo the dessert. 
The tree is a healthy grower, forming a profu¬ 
sion of fruit-buds. Summer pinching should 
be attended to in due season, and, as the 
variety has a tendency bo form fruit-buds at 
the end of the spurs, this should be allowed for 
at the winter pruning. I should advise plant¬ 
ing this fine variety in the open in bush form 
or as an espalier-trained tree, in addition to 
trees on walls. With a good supply of this 
variety it can be made to last over many 
weeks, and I have had it available for dessert 
for the last two months. A great advantage 
is that the ripe fruib will keep good for some 
time without decaying at the core. The tree 
is an abundant bearer and of somewhat strag¬ 
gling growth, bub to geb the fruits up to good 
size liberal treatment at the roots is necessary 
while the fruits are swelling. The surface of 
the soil should be forked up for several feet 
round the trees, and a heavy dressing of rotten 
manure be applied, and in dry weather a good 
supply of water be given, or, otherwise, weak 
liquid manure, as may be convenient. It is an 
essential point in keeping the fruits in good 
condition fora long period that they be allowed 


away, as the little iighb the net obstructs is in 
no way detrimental to the trees, whereas hexa¬ 
gon netting or tiffany is much more dense, and 
ought not to be left down by day unless excep¬ 
tionally cold. To let this up and down takes 
up a certain amount of time, and either pulleys 
and rollers or curtain rings must be attached 
to make the thing workable. Therefore, under 
all the circumstances, the fish netting is pre¬ 
ferable. Those having a glass coping can 
quickly attach this. If not, wide boards or 
sheets of galvanised iron should be fastened ab 
the top of the wall by placing thin Fir poles or 
1 |j-inch quartering 4 feet to fi feeb awav from 
the base of the wall at the bottom, and bring¬ 
ing in the tops to rest against the coping- 
stone, and on these the artificial coping could 
be fastened. These uprights, set about Hi feeb 
apart, would help to keep the net from the 
trees. It need not necessarily reach the 
bottom ; three-parts down would retard a deal 
of cold weather. Peaches and Sweet Cherries 
are protected in a similar way, and it would 
pay to treat Pear trees the same way in many 
exposed gardens, especially a wall devoted to 
cordons. Whatever is used be sure it docs nob 
come into conbact with the blossom. It is sur¬ 
prising what a few Spruce branches tied thinly 
on Pear trees or Plums ward off, but it is a big 


Pear Josephine de Malines. 


to hang on the trees as long as possible, and 
handled with care in gathering. If birds 
are likely to attack the fruits, cover the trees 
with fish netting. If this is done the fruits 
may be allowed to hang well into October. 

Chas. Jones. 

Ole Hull Garden*, Burges* Hill , Sussex. 


PROTECTING FRUIT BLOSSOM. 
Towards the third week in February this year 
I had to set about devising some means to ward 
off frosts and cold, biting winds. Ib is nob 
everywhere Apricots are grown; in fact, ib is 
nob in every place they succeed, and even with 
me they have not been so satisfactory as I could 
wish ; yet ibis a fruit that everyone would like 
to grow, but soil and situation must be suit¬ 
able, or failure is sure to follow. To feel that 
your trees are left to the care of themselves, 
whatever the weather may be, is far from 
reassuring, when one has to record 10 degs. or 
12 degs. of frost or heavy hailstorms. Not 
only is the blossom tender, the young foliage is 
as well ; therefore some sorb of protection is 
of a twofold nature. Hexagon netting, per 
haps, is the best, yet I am doubtful whether a 
double thickness of herring netting is nob quite 
as effective, and this may be erected and let 
remain until the young fruits are swelling 


job where there are many trees, although it 
pays for doing as a rule where the situation is 
low and wet, and thus susceptible to white 
frosts. East Devon. 


GROWING MULBERRIES. 

I will be much obliged if you could give me some infor¬ 
mation about the growth of the Mulberry, or where I 
could obtain a book on the subject ? I have tried several 
I booksellers, but without success. —M. Rjlkx. 

[We find Mulberry-trees do well in a fairly 
light (orwell-drained) soil. Free drainage is 
important, and if your soil is heavy you would 
do well to give young trees plenty ot' drainage. 
This you may readily do by trenching the land, 
and incorporating with ib such aids as old 
mortar or lime rubble, road-scrapings, or 
burnt soil; in fact, anything that makes the 
soil more porous. Of course, much depends 
upon the soil, as the trees do nob grow freely 
at the start unless assisted. The Mulberry 
does not thrive in a dry, shallow soil, as the 
fruit9 drop before they come to perfection. 
The site for a Mulberry-tree should be well 
prepared in a sheltered part of the garden, and 
in a position where a clearance can be made 
round it, so that turf can be laid down bo 
make a sofb, clean bed for the fruib bo fall on 
when ripe. 

We prefer pl&iobingj a fair-sized bree which 
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has been frequently transplanted, if it can be 
secured, and you will do well to make a large 
hole. Take out the top soil, place on one side, 
then remove the lower stratum, if clay—say, 
quite 2^ feet to .’1 feet; then fill in with the 
mixture advised, adding any lighter soil, such 
as spent manure, old leaf-soil, and mix with 
the top spit, removed for covering over the 
roots. Plant firmly. The size of the hole at 
planting, of course, depends upon the size of 
the tree ; but there is a great gain in having a 
good amount of rooting material at the start, 
From 4 feet to 6 feet across being none too 
much space. Trees thus planted should in 
after years give fine fruits. 

The tree after planting should be staked. 
Pruning in after years is simple. The best 
mode of culture for a large tree is as a stan¬ 
dard. This gives shade and prevents animals 
from damaging the trees. On the other hand, 
it is a good way to grow the tree in bush form 
where room cannot be found for a standard. 
In forming standards the upright shoot or stem 
should be cut at the desired height needed for 
head room, allowiog three shoots to break at 
the top. These will form the principal limbs 
or branches, and from these, others proceed, 
care being taken to thin these bo prevent crowd¬ 
ing. If the growth is well regulated, from 
each of these main shoots a nice head will form, 
and in after years there will be little pruning, 
merely shortening or thinning of shoots. The 
Large Black is the finest and doubtless the 
mo3t prolific. There is also a weeping form.] 


THE GLUT OF FRUIT LAST SEASON. 
When this occurs it is not good for the grower, 
and ib is doubtful if the consumer gains by it. 
hast year this happened, although, owing to 
the non-ripening of the wood from the cold, 
sunless summer previously, many thoughb this 
would nob be. Many growers said ib hardly 
paid to gather the crop and market ib. Un¬ 
doubtedly much of this glut was caused from 
planting too many early and mid-season kinds. 
When one comes to think of the enormous 
quantities of Victoria Plums now grown, ib is 
not to be wondered at there being a glut. It 
seems that if a kind crops well every year every 
one plants it, regardless of other results. I am 
aware this and a few other Plums are standard 
kinds for market, but these can be overdone. 
Far better grow kinds that extend the season, 
if they do nob give half the crop, seeing the 
higher price more than compensates for this. 
Last year my first Plum, Early Prolific, made 
three times as much per pound as Victoria and 
midseason kinds, and this from the same walls. 
By care in planting on walls the season maybe 
extended to four months. When I took charge 
here three-fourths of the trees were Victoria 
and Orleans. Last year I had no giub at any 
time, and this arises from extending the season 
at both ends. 

In Strawberries, again, much may be done in 
private gardens to extend the season by grow¬ 
ing early and late kinds. Good as any kind 
may be, if it cannot be used while good it is 
waste, and this may be avoided by growing 
late kinds on cold borders and early kinds on 
warm sites. Gooseberries, by thoughb in plant¬ 
ing, may be utilised, and waste avoided by 
planting kinds that grow rapidly, so that green 
fruit may be had early, although it may nob be 
so highly flavoured when ripe. Other kinds 
that have high flavour, and kinds that will 
hang in a ripe state, should also be planted. 
Others may be planted on north walls and cold 
borders. Thus a long season may be had. 
Black Currants, by growing two sorts, may be 
had over a much longer season than when one 
only is grown. Every observing person knows 
that far too many mioseason Apples are grown. 
Such as Warner’s King and others I could 
name must be marketed or used regardless of 
price, whereas such kinds as Seaton House, 
Bramley’s, and others could be retained if the 
prices were low. J. Crook. 

Forde Abbey , Dorset. 


FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 


To produce well-flavoured fruib early in March, 
the plants must have been started early in 
December. Not only this, they must have had 
every attention bestowed since the day of 

layering, as ib is useless -*■ - 

fruits on late potted p] 


build up the necessary crowns required of them 
to supply ripe fruits at the date mentioned. 
Although the plants while flowering did not 
have the usual amount of sunshine, they set 
remarkably well in our case, and this is why 
Royal Sovereign holds the field as a free-setting 
variety when afforded proper treatment from 
the start. The flower trusses are well thrown 
up above the foliage, as a rule, which must give 
a better chance of setting than when only just 
reaching the rim of the pots, os is the case with 
some varieties. According to my experience, 
the variety named above will stand rather 
more fire-heat before it comes into flower than 
any other Strawberry that has come under my 
notice. Granted the flavour does nob come up to 
thabof VicomtesseHericartdeThury or LaGrosse 
Sucree,yet ib is very much finer than the former, 
carries a fine bloom and throws up stronger 
flower stalks than the latter. Much depends 
upon how the plants are treated as regards 
flavour. Too much moisture at the root when 
on the verge of ripeness causes the fruit to be 
insipid, and should manure of any sort be 
applied just then ib is sure to impair the 
flavour. Too strong doses of liquid-manure 
also poison the soil as well as the roots. The 
better practice is to give it weak and often. 
Varying the supply with clear water once or 
twice a week has proved to be beneficial to 
plants of all kinds when their roots are con¬ 
fined in pots. Clear water only should be 
given when the fruits are ripe, ana a free circu¬ 
lation of air is a necessity to high flavour. 
This is where many who are obliged to bring 
on the crop in either vineries or Peach-houses 
are handicapped. To admit the necessary 
amount of air would spell ruin probably to the 
more important crop, and to shift the pots to a 
cooler house or pit not only entails a deal of 
labour, bub tends to more or less damage the 
ripe fruits. There is still another disadvantage 
in having Strawberries in such structures. 
They so soon fall a prev to red spider if the 
syringe is kept away for long, and this quickly 
spreads to the Vines or Readies, which is to be 
dreaded in either case, as ib is not so easily got 
rid of. Those having ripening fruit in such 
structures should admit as much air as is 
favourable to the permanent trees during 
sunny weather, which will to a cerbain extent 
atone for the insufficiency during the re¬ 
mainder of the day and also at night. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Vines and Tomatoes together.— 
I had a glam house erected last year, 40 feet loDg Dy 12 feet 
wide, with 0-lnch back brick wall 10 feet high. It wae 
intended for growing Tomatoes only, but I was advised to 
put in Vines and Peaches also. There are nine Vines 
planted in a border onteide the house, and brought in 
through the front brick wall, also one early and one late 
Peach on the back wait 1 am told that I cannot grow 
Tomatoes, as the Vines will shade the house too much, 
and, again, that the heat required for the Vines will force 
the Peaches too much. I would be sorry to have to take 
any of them out, but shall be very pleased to have your 
advice on the subject.— Amateur, Blairgowrie, N.B. 

[You will certainly defeat your original inten¬ 
tion of growing Tomatoes, because the shade 
of the Vines will decidedly interfere with a 
profitable course of Tomato culture. Tomatoes 
require as much light as they can have in 
order to get even a moderately heavy crop, 
but there is yet a possibility of your growing a 
few plants if you limit the spread of lateral 
growth of the Vines so as to admit all the light 
available. This will be necessary, too, as 
affecting the Peaches on the back wall, for 
these, like Tomatoes, will assuredly fail to 
fruit if they are deprived of direct sunshine. 
Train the laterals of your Vines neatly on the 
right and left of the rods so that a clear space 
occur between each one for sun and light to 
pass through, then one or two plants of Toma¬ 
toes may be stood on the floor directly beneath 
these clear spaces. Do nob let these grow so 
high as to shade the Peach-trees behind them. 
There is no reason why the heat required for 
Vines should be too much for the Peach-trees, 
as we presume you do not propose forcing the 
Vines much out of their natural time. Peaches 
will endure the same heat as Vines grown 
under ordinary conditions, and the air neces¬ 
sary for the Grapes when ripening will benefit 
the Peach-trees. Careful treatment is neces¬ 
sary in order to succeed with the joint culture 
of Vines and Peaches, and if yon are in a 
position to give this there is no reason why 


you should not grow both crops together. The 
Tomatoes you musb regard strictly as a chance 
crop, and you will not gain much by the effort 
to grow a quantity, far better try a few, and 
give these as much light and air as you can in 
the body of the house, as we have already 
advised.] 

Birds and fruit-buds —Some year or 
two ago I had to complain in these pages of the 
havoc some of the feathered tribe played among 
our fruib quarters in the open garden, but this 
season, so far, I have not a word to say againsb 
their behaviour, and do not remember the time 
when they were so lenient. Possibly the 
exceptionally mild weather from December 
accounts for it, as plenty of food should keep 
them from spoiling our fruib prospects. Accord - 
ing to some, these birds seldom attack buds 
except those that have an insect of some sort 
lurking in them, but whab is the explanation 
when they destroy every bud on a Gooseberry 
branch 2 feet in length ? Have all these buds 
insects or maggots in them ? I delayed pruning 
the Gooseberry as long as possible this season, 
and as the buds are bursting I feel sure they 
will not now sample them. I am looking for¬ 
ward to a heavy crop, provided favourable 
weather is given us. Pears, Apricots, and 
Plums birds have not attacked up to the time 
of writing (Feb. 23rd), and Peaches they have 
never meddled with in my time, and yet in a 
garden six miles distant they have to net every 
tree as soon os the buds begin to swell up.— 
J. M. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —As the sun gains power 
Azaleas and a few other things may require a 
thin shade for a short time in the middle of the 
day, but shade will not be used bill absolutely 
necessary, or until the plants are showing signs 
of distress. More water will be required now, 
aDd weak liquid-manure will be useful to many 
things which are advancing towards the flower¬ 
ing stage or unfolding their blossoms. Half an 
ounce to a gallon of water will be strong 
enough for most things. Azaleas which have 
filled the pots with roots may have weak 
stimulants once or twice a week. I generally 
stock several things in the way of artificial 
manures, and change occasionally. Winter- 
flowering Heaths may now be pruned back, 
and moved to another house to make wood, and 
when growth has commenced repotting may 
take place if required. Specimens in large pots 
will nob require repotting often if the drainage 
is right. They may be kept in health for some 
time by using weak liquid-manure. In repot¬ 
ting hard-wooded planes it is best to use good 
fibrous peat two-thirds, with one-third leaf- 
mould and one-eighth part of clean silver-sand. 
Avoid large shifts, use clean pots well drained. 
Pot very firmly, and keep the collar of the 
plant well up, but allow sufficient space on the 
top for watering. Among the mosb beautiful 
and interesting hard-wooded plants which 
bloom naturally from this onwards are Acacias, 
Boronias, Pimeleas, Chorozemas, Diosmas, 
Eriostemons, Epacrises. Swainsonia g&legi- 
foiia alba is rather a pretty Pea-shaped flower¬ 
ing plant, which may be planted out or grown 
in pots ; the flowers are useful for cutting. 
Sollya heterophylla is a pretty twining blue- 
flowered plant, and blue flowers are scarce. I 
have seen nice specimens of this when these 
things were encouraged at the early summer 
shows. Tremandra verticillata is another 
pretty plant capable of making a very elegant 
little specimen in good hands. Lilium Harrisi 
and longiflorum will be coming on naturally 
now in the place of the retarded bulbs, which 
are so useful during the winter. Green-fly 
must be watched for and destroyed by vapor¬ 
ising or in some other way, or the flowers will 
be spoilt if the insects get into the heart of the 
plant. Ventilate carefully, but keep out cold 
draughts. Tea and other Roses are lovely. 
Liquid-manure will help them. 

Forcing-house.— All glass-houses are 
more or less forcing-houses now, but a 
gardener’s idea of a forcing-house has a night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., in which 
he can grow anything so far as space permits. 
The demand for flowering plants is not quite so 
urgent now, as many things are flowering in a 
lower temperature; therefore, the forcing- 
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house can in some measure be utilised for other 
forcing work, such as bringing on Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, and French Beans in pots, 
a succession of which can be started from time 
to time. Strawberries will be coming on in 
early vineries and Peach-houses, and some¬ 
times, to meet a special demand, they will do 
in the forcing-houses after the flowers are set, 
on shelves near the glass. There is still some 
propagating to do where there are many flower¬ 
beds and borders to fill in May. To a large extent 
car{>eto bedding is got rid of, and the demand for 
Alternantheras, Coleuses, and other tender 
foliaged plants, will be lass than formerly, and 
the space in warm-houses can be more profit¬ 
ably filled. Lily of the Valley requires a close, 
warm place in a subdued light to start it, 
afterwards a hardening treatment in the light 
will be necessary. Imantophyllutns (Olivias) 
are throwing up their spikes of flowers now, 
and will make a bright group in a cool-house. 

Pines. —When the weather is settled and 
suitable, a warm day should be chosen for 
overhauling the Pines. Successions will require 
a shift into fruiting pots. Suckers which are 
well rooted in 6-inch pots should be moved into 
larger, and suckers can be taken off the plants 
from which fruits have been cut. It is, per¬ 
haps, a better plan to take off the suckers as 
soon as they are large enough, and start them 
on their way in as small pots as they can be 
got into comfortably, and not wait for any 
general rearrangement. To do Pines well they 
must have bottom-heat, and if grown in pots 
there is an advantage in having a bod of 
fermenting materials to plunge the pots in. 
The beds will require renewing now, though 
where there is bottom-heat supplied indepen¬ 
dent of the plunging bed, the change of 
material at any particular time is not so 
urgent. Still, where Pines are grown nothing 
in connection therewith can be neglected with 
impunity. The loam for Pines must be of the 
best, and should be fortified with old manure, 
bone-meal, and soot, and the potting must be 
firm. Where possible a leaf or two may be 
removed from the bottom of the plants to 
permit of them being dropped a little deeper 
into the fresh pots, so that now roots may come 
out of the stems to add to the strength of the 
plants and the size of the resulting fruits. 
After repotting the watering must be in very 
careful hands ; in fact, Pine watering at all 
times must have care. 

Cucumbers and Melons.— There should 
be plenty of Cucumbers now. and all deformed 
plants should be removed. If only moderately 
cropped and the plants well nourished with 
rich top-dressings and liquid manure, they may 
be carried on for a long time. Those who 
depend upon hot-beds may get the beds ready, 
which should be substantial and woll put 
together. In hot-bed making the temperature 
can be pretty well regulated by the builder. 
Fermentation is largely influenced by pressure. 
If the pressure has been deficient the bed will 
heat violently for a time and then become 
cold, and nothing but remaking the bed or 
building broad linings round can bring up the 
heat again. The bed should be - feet longer 
and as much wider than the frame. Tele¬ 
graph and Lockie's Perfection are good Cu¬ 
cumbers where many fruits are required. 
Melons must have a regular steady heat, 
bottom heat SO degs. to 85 degs., atmosphere, 
65 degs. to 70 degs. Give a little air on warm 
days, as we want strong hardy foliage, and 
close early with warm coverings ab night. 

Vine borders inside.— Keep the atmos- 

C here inside a little drier when Vinos are in 
lossom, and tap the rods in the forenoon when 
the pollen is dry to assist the fertilisation, but 
as soon as the Grapes are thinned extra nourish¬ 
ment should be given, either in the shape of 
rich top-dressings or liquid-manure. There 
must be no dry spots where the roots are seek¬ 
ing their food, and all water used in the house 
should have the chill off. 

Window gardening. — There will be 
»lenty of bulbs now. Freesias are sweet and 
asting. Genista fragrans is fragrant also, but 
does not succeed well where gas is burnt. 
This plant wants plenty of water. It often 
fails in a room from lack of moisture. A little 
stimulant in the water will be helpful. Cycla¬ 
mens are charming now, especially where the 
plants have been/gr&wn cool. Arum Lilies 
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must have needful support, as they are strong 
rooting plants. 

Outdoor garden. —Beds may be planted 
now with Tufted Pansies. Place a layer of 
cow-manure about 8 inches deep in the bed, 
and by the time the roots reach the manure it 
will l>e in a mellow, suitable condition, and 
enable the plants to resist the pressure of the 
hob weather. Just the same treatment will 
suit Ranunculi. These make lovely beds when 
well done, but there is no time to lose now. 
Early-flowering Gladioli may soon be planted. 
The ground must be treated liberally and be 
well worked. All growers of Gladioli should 
raise a few seedlings annually. If the seeds 
are saved from good flowers, something good 
may bo expected, and a few may flower the 
second year. Sow the seeds now in drills 
1 inch deep in a specially prepared bed. Very 
often these home-raised seedlings are more 
satisfactory than purchased bulbs. Sow Stocks, 
Asters, and other tender annuals for filling beds 
by-and-by. Dahlias should be started in heat to 
produce cuttings or for cutting up. Roses inten¬ 
ded for early bloom may now be pruned. These 
will include some of the hardy varieties, but 
not the Teas jusb yet, and of course newly 
planted Roses will be left for a time. I gener¬ 
ally shorten back all Roses a little before plant¬ 
ing ; it relieves the roots, and is, I think, an ad¬ 
vantage. To obtain very fine flowers it is 
necessary to prune rather hard, but this is a 
matter that each may decide for himself. 
Weakly shoots should l>e cut out and the others 
shortened according to strength. 

Fruit garden.— A double thicknoss of 
fishing net has been strained tightly to poles 
fixed under the coping ab the top of the wall, 
and let into the ground at the bottom about 
3 feeb from the wall. This will give room for 
a person to walk along the side of the wall to 
use Tobacco-powder, and to do the disbudding 
when some progress has been made. All trees 
will be quite safe under a double thickness of 
fishing-nets, but I have generally risked some 
trees under a single neb without losing a crop. 
There is far more protection in a fishing neb 
stretched tight clear of the wall than its flimsy 
character would lead us to expect. When 
walking under the nets on a cold, windy day, I 
haveoften noticed what a wonderful shelter fish¬ 
ing nets afford, especially when there is a good 
coping to the wall. There is no better remedy 
for black-fly on Peaches than Tobacco-powder. 
It is easily applied through one of the distri¬ 
butors, of which there are soveral in the market 
now. The only thing required is promptitude 
in its application before the flies get numerous 
and have hidden themselves in the curled-up 
leaves. When in that state, nothing reaches 
them so well as the powder. Ab far as one can 
judge at present, there is a fair prospect of 
blossoms for the coming year, and Pear buds 
are getting prominent. Gooseberry buds are 
prominent, and progress is being made in all 
directions. 

Vegetable garden. — Finish planting 
Seakale cubbings, or sow seeds on good land 
with plenty of room. Plants from seeds will 
make good crowns by the autumn. A dressing 
of salt, l lb. to the square yard, will be useful 
to both Seakale and Asparagus any time 
during growth, as both are in a sense seaside 
plants. Seeds of Asparagus may be sown now, 
ab rather wide intervals, either where the 
plants are intended to remain or in rows 1 foot 
apart for transplanting. When Asparagus is 
in a crowded condition it becomes a struggle, 
and only the strongest plants survive. If we 
could wait a little longer for produce and let 
each plant have a square yard, we should do 
better. In that case we could afford to start 
the Beedlings under glass, get them as strong 
as possible, and plant out end of May and 
mulch and water till well on their way. Draw 
a little more earth up to Cabbages, and run a 
string of matting loosely round the largest to 
induce quick hearting. Sow more Peas and 
Broad Beans. Peas and Beans raised under 
glass must be well hardened by exposure 
during the day, and when planted out draw a 
ridge of earth up to the plants and put the 
sticks to them to afford shelter. Continue to 
make hot-beds for forwarding Lettuces, 
Carrots, or anything else required. Keep a 
moist atmosphere in Mushroom-bouse. 

F. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 13th .—Sowed Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and Chinese Pinks in boxes in cool-house. 
Rearranged stove ; put in cuttings of various 
things. Cut down Dracamas that were getting 
rather leggy, and cut up stems to make cut¬ 
tings. Every joint will make a plant in brisk 
bottom-heat, and young, bright-leaved plants 
are always useful. Repotted young plants of 
Crotons and choice Ferns. Divided several 
plants of Adiantum Farleyense to make stock. 
Sowed seeds of choice Streptocarpuses. 

March 14th .—Made new beds of Herbs, such 
as Sago, Thyme, Mint, etc., from cuttings. 
Sowed seeds of Lavender and Rosemary, as wo 
want a lot of plants for edging and groups. 
Covered several rows of Seakale outside with 
burnt earth to blanch. Covered Rhubarb out¬ 
side with pots and litter to bring it on quietly. 
Cleared out from Mushroom house exhausted 
Rhubarb and Seakale roots, and filled up with 
more Seakale and another Mushroom-bed. 

March 13th .—Planted a turf-pit, for which 
we have straw covers, with early Potatoes 
which are sprouted with strong crown eyes. 
Cleared out the Asparagus from not-beds, and 
planted Lettuces. Sowed Radishes and Mus¬ 
tard and Cress. 1 Tan ted more Duke of York 
Potatoes. Watered Mushroom - beds witli 
warm water containing a little nitrate of soda. 
Shall gather materials for making Mushroom- 
beds in ridges outside. Sowed Chervil and 
Parsley. 

March 10th .—Planted early Peas, which have 
been sown under glass. Sticks have been 
placed to early Peas. Placed nets on wall 
over Peach and Apricot trees now opening 
blossoms. Looked over Vines in early hou9e 
to stop sub-laterals. Top-dressed Vines in 
pots. Grapes have been thinned, and are now 
swelling freely. Disbudded Peaches from 
time to time. Thinned off a few fruits under¬ 
neath trellis. 

March 17th .—Sowed various kinds of Winter 
Oreen9, including Broccolis, Kales, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoys, and a few Cauliflowers and 
Lettuces. Also sowed a collection of hardy 
annuals, including Mignonette and more 
Sweeb Peas. Early-sown Sweet Peas in potR 
have been planted out and sticks placed round 
them. We are growing them in clumps of 
distinct colours. Planted a few Gladioli. 

March ISth .—Rearranged conservatory, and 
introduced flowering plants from other houses. 
Thinned and trained climbers. Used Tobacco- 
powder among Roses where a few green-flies 
were noticed. Shall vaporise shortly, as this 
makes the best and cleanest work under glass. 
There is a good show of A/ileas, Cinerarias, 
and bulbs of various kinds. Shifted on Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Geraniums and white Mar¬ 
guerites. _ 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

GARDENER’S NOTICE. 

At the Birmingham County Court, before his 
Honour Sir Richard Harrington, William 
Fisher, gardener, 1S5, Pershore-road, Selly 
Park, claimed from T. W. Stokes, Highfield, 
Middleton Hall-road, King's Norton, £6, being 
one month s wages in lieu of notice. Mr. 
Dorsetb appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Pritchett represented the defendant. Accord¬ 
ing to the plaintiff, he was engaged by the 
defendant as gardener at a salary of 30s. a week 
ab Easter, 1903. On Sunday, April 10, 1904, he 
received a week’s notice to leave, and the 
following Saturday the defendant paid him the 
usual week’s wages. Plaintiff claimed that, 
according to the custom of the gardening 
employment, ho was entitled to a month’s 
notice. In cross-examination by Mr. Pritchett, 
plaintiff admitted that he did other work. 
William Trovelle, gardener to Sir John Holder, 
Pitmaston, and Mr. Harvey Burbury, Orchid 
grower to The Rb. Hon. Josoph Chamberlain, 
both deposod thab the custom was to give or 
take one month's notice. 

Without calling on Mr. Pritchett, his Honour 
dismissed the case. He held that plaintiff was 
not a menial servant, and that defendant gave 
sufficient notice. He did nob say it was im¬ 
possible that a menial servant might be paid by 
weekly wages, but he had to consider whether 
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the plain biff could by any means of reasonable 
interpretation be called a menial servant. 
One essential qualification for a menial ser¬ 
vant was that his time should be at the 
disposal of his master over the twenty-four 
hours of each day. In this case the plaintiff 
did other work. With regard bo the alleged 
custom, he was not satisfied as to its existence. 
—Birmingham Post. 

[The question as to the length of notice bo 
which a gardener is entibled has so often been 
raised in these columns that there need be no 
apology for inserting the foregoing brief report 
of a case in which this question was raised in 
an action in the county court. Readers will 
remember that it has been constantly pointed 
out in these columns that in every instance— 
at least, where the gardener is engaged at a 
wage calculated by the week and paid weekly 
—regard must be had to the special circum¬ 
stances of the case, and that if no inference can 
be drawn from those circumstances the engage¬ 
ment was other than weekly or that a notice of 
greater length than a week was contemplated, 
and no local custom to the contrary is proved, 
a week’s notice is sufficient. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that there are grounds on which this 
opinion may be challenged, although the 
decision Fisher Stokes [supra) directly 
supports this opinion. The reporb of the 
reasons given by the judge is very meagre, and 
more must nob ^)e read into it than appears on 
the surface. If the reporb of the qualification 
of a menial servant be correct, it is Dot 
altogether probable that such a ruling would 
be affirmed in the superior courts; but it is 
quite possible that this condensed report 
does not set out the judge’s ruling with literal 
accuracy. K. C. T. 

Notice to quit.— I rent a house and shop at the 
yearly rental of £16, and I entered at Michaelmas. Six 
months’ notice to quit at Lady Day has been given me ; 
must I quit then ? Or am I entitled to notice at I.-ady 
Day to quit at Michaelmas? I have no written agreement 
as to notice.—S. G. J. 

[Have you any written agreement whatever ? 
If so, send a copy of ib, and refer to the page 
on which this reply appears. If you took the 
premises on a yearly tenancy from Michaelmas 
the notice you have received is bad, as the 
tenancy can only be determined ab Michaelmas 
by notice given at or before Lady Day previous. 
Bub if you entered by arrangement during a 
year of tenancy the position may be entirely 
different.—K. C. T.J 

Letting premises on a misrepresentation. 
—In October last I took a house and shop and 8 acres of 
land for market garden purposes at £36 a year, on the 
assurance that the shop had been doing a very good 
trade and that there was no other grocer's shop in the 
village. On taking possession I found two more such 
shops, one occupied by the previous tenant of the 
premises I took, and consequently the takings at my shop 
do not exceed 16s. a week. I signed an agreement to give 
or receive six months’ notice in writing, but can I not 
leave without any notice as the place was so grossly 
misrepresented to me?— Cues nut. 

[Even if you were able to prove these mis¬ 
representations—which will be practically 
impossible unless they were made in writing — 
I do not think you can ever recover damages, 
as it was your duty to have made enquiries on 
your own behalf. You certainly cannot quit 
without giving proper notice, although you 
mighb apply to the courb to have the lease 
declared void through fraudulent misrepresen¬ 
tation. This course would, however, cost you 
more than it is worth, and I should advise you 
to give half a year’s notice to quit ab Michael¬ 
mas next. Possibly the agreement may be so 
drawn that you cannot determine the tenancy 
ab the end of the first year, bub if you will 
send us an exacb copy of the agreement the 
point shall be considered.—K. C. T.J 

Notice to determine sub - tenancy of 
allotment.— A farmer sublet 20 rods of land as allot¬ 
ments, and one of his sub-tenanta sub-let 10 rods to me 
twelve months ago without any written agreement. 1 
pay my rent quarterly, and have never been given a 
receipt, and now he has given me three months’ notice to 
leave by the 25th of March. Will any allotment Act 
prevent me beiog turned out before September on a six 
months’ notice from March, or does the notice hold good? 
— Constant Reader. 

[It is impossible to answer your question, as 
you give no clue to the nature of your tenancy 
except that you pay rent quarterly. If the 
land is let ab so much a quarter the tenancy is 
quarterly, and may be determined at the end 
of any quarter by three months’ previous 
notice. But if let at so much a year, although 
payable quarterly, the nnaijc^is 7^®]y^and 


can only be determined at the end of the year 
of tenancy—thab is, at the same time of the 
year the tenancy commenced. You do not say 
when you took the land. The expression 
“ twelve months ago ” may mean that you took 
it in February, at Christmas, Lady Day, or ab 
some other time. If the tenancy is yearly, and 
the land is let to you as an allotment garden, 
you are only entitled to half a year’s notice, 
expiring with the end of a year of the tenancy, 
but if it is for cultivation as a form, etc., you 
are entitled to a year’s notice. Remember 
thab if the tenancy of your own immediate 
landlord—the man who let the land to you— 
expires on March 25 you will have to quit on 
that date, and as you have no written agree¬ 
ment of tenancy you can recover no compensa¬ 
tion from him for having to leave without 
proper notice.—K. C. T.J 


BBSS. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

In examining hives in the spring, old colonies 
will sometimes be overstocked with last season’s 
pollen, while younger hives are short of it. 
When this condition of things is observed, a 
very advantageous interchange of combs may 
be made. Prosperous stocks will soon be in 
possession of large quantities of brood, as strong 
hives, with plenty of brood, begin breeding as 
early as the month of January. Feeding 
colonies that have abundance of honey left over 
from last season is worse than useless, because 
any food supplied now will be used for 
daily consumption, while the sealed stores 
will be left occupying, in some cases, thousands 
of cells which should be usefully employed in the 
rearing of young bees. If a frame of worker- 
comb filled with sealed honey be uncapped and 
set in the centre of a strong hive ib will be 
found that in about a week tne food has been 
removed by the bees from the cells, while 
thousands of eggs have taken its place. Large 
quantities of honey are used by the bees in 
order to secrete wax for comb building, and 
wax production occupies the time of great 
numbers of bees just ab the busiest season 
of the year, particularly so in the case of 
newly-hived swarms, but by the use of comb- 
foundation nob only is much valuable time 
saved to the bees, but the honey thab would be 
used by them in the production of wax is 
stored up in the hive or supers, to the great 
advantage of the bee-keeper. 

Ib is therefore good policy to now lay in a 
store of foundation for use in the coming 
season. Comb foundation consists of thin 
sheets of wax embossed by the foundation 
machine to the natural shape of the base of 
the honey-cells and supplies all the wax needed 
to form bhe comb. It is very quickly worked 
out by the bees, there being sufficient wax in 
its projecting walls to allow the complete 
lengthening out of the cells. Where whole 
sheets of foundation are used they are fixed 
firmly in the saw-cub of the top bars and 
allowed to hang to within # inch of the bottom 
bar and J inch of the side bars. If whole sheets 
of foundation are nob used strips about 2 inches 
wide are provided to the underside of the top 
bars, which the bees take as a guide from 
which to work out bhe combs in a perpendicular 
line within the frames. Without this guide the 
combs would be built in such a way as to join 
the frames together. The comb foundation 
being stamped by rollers, which are accurately 
engraved, ensures much more regularity of 
cells than when built naturally. Foundation 
should nob be fixed into frames or section-boxes 
until likely to be soon wanted for use, as ib is 
liable to become dr^ and brittle. Super¬ 
foundation is made thinner than that used in 
the hive, and of very pale wax. 

Insbarting bee-keeping, strong second swarms 
of lasb year should oe selected, as these will 
contain young queens : but before purchasing 
a stock of bees, the inside of the hive should 
be examined. If in a straw skep, first puff a 
little smoke into the entrance in order to quiet 
the bees and cause them to draw up amongst 
the combs. The combs should be bright 
and yellow, built straight, and nearly 
reach the ftoor-board. If tne combs be of a 
dark colour, at all approaching to black, the 
stock will probably be an old one, although 
great beat will rentier the combs very dark in 


colour. The hive should contain a large num¬ 
ber of bees, and nob less than 8 lb. or 10 lb. 
weight of stores. If sealed brood be observed 
the presence of & queen is indicated. The 
brood first occupies a small circle in the centre 
of the cluster of bees, and the brood circle is 
gradually enlarged and small circles are beguu 
on the adjoining combs, which increase as the 
season advances, until all the cells not used for 
storing honey or pollen are occupied by brood. 
The internal state of affairs of a frame hive is 
easily ascertained by removing the framevS of 
comb one by one, after having injected a little 
smoke into the entrance and under the quilt as 
ib is gradually and gently removed. These 
operations must only lie performed in mild 
weather, otherwise the brood may become 
chilled. S. S. f*. 


POULTRY. 

Preserving eggs (O . T.).— Water-glass, 
or silicate of soda, is a very excellent thing for 
keeping eggs fresh for a long time, and is pre¬ 
pared for use by dissolving ib in water, the 
usual proportions being 1^ lb. of water-glass to 
1 gallon of water. The two must be very care¬ 
fully mixed and kept in an earthenware vessel. 
The eggs may either be dipped in the solution 
and dried off, leaving a film on the shell, and 
then stored upon shelves, or they may be kept 
in the liquid till wanted for use ; the latter is 
to be preferred. The vessel containing the 
eggs need nob be covered, and a cellar will be 
found a very suitable place for keeping it in. 
—S. S. G. _ 

OORRBSPONDBNOB. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkxino free, of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnino, 17, Fumi'val-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The. name and address of the sender are. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more, 
than three emeries should be sent at a time. Corrcspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be. 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followin'! 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire out help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind, 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We can undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed . 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bulbs from South Africa {Mrs. C. B. Sorrell).— 
All the bulbs you mention require greenhouse treatment, 
and may all be potted in a mixture of two parts loam to 
one part of leaf-mould or peat, with a good sprinkling of 
sand. They will require but little water until they start 
Into growth, when the supply may be increased. A 
greenhouse will suit them well—that is, if the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 4.'i degs. 

Lifting Daffodils (An Old Subscriber).—It you 
must lift, your Daffodils, you should do so very carefully 
and plant them again in some reserve spot In the garden, 
leaving them thus until the foliage has died down, when 
they may be taken up, cleaned, and dried for a time, and 
then be replanted as early in the autumn as you can. 
The proper course is to leave them where growing until 
July, then lift them and dry them, planting in August 
again. 

Scale on Fern fronds (Mrs. S. Cochran).— k 
plant in such a condition we should not hesitate to bum. 
It is literally covered with brown scale. You have done 
quite right to cut off the fronds, but in all probability the 
scale will appear again on the young fronds, in which case 
you must scrape off the scale and well wash with Quassia 
extract and soft-soap, doing this in the course of a few 
days later to kill any that may have escaped the first 
application. 

Coelogyne crlstata falling (Mac R. is 

very difficult to assign any reason for your plant failing to 
flower, as you give us no particulars as to your treatment. 
Unless the pseudo-bulbs are properly ripened it is impos¬ 
sible to expect any flowers, while improper watering 
during the resting season will often induce the plants to 
produce growths instead of flowering scapes. An ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse is too cold for this plant; it must hav e a 
stove temperature. 

Potting Llllum auratum (Crescent).— Pot up at 
once. The size of the pot will depend on the size of 
the bulb. After you have potted the bulb stand it in a 
cold-frame and cover it with about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. If this is done, and the potting soil was in a fairly 
moist condition, no water will b« required until the plant 
starts into growth. Remove the fibre from time to time 
to a ice.’tain if the buib haa begun to throw up a flower- 
spike. As soon as this Is seen to be the case the fibre 
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above the pot should be cleared off, and the plant either 
left to grow on in the frame or he removed to a cool 
greenhouse. Introducing into beat before the bulb has 
showed signs of starting should never be practised; 
indeed, cold treatment best promotes a healthy and vigor¬ 
ous growth. It is too late to pot up anything now. Bulbs 
for spring flowering should always be potted in the 
autumn. Solomon's Seal, Dielytra spectabilis, and Spiraeas 
should have been potted at the same time. 

Pruning: China Roses (An Old Subscriber).— 
Varieties, like Oramolaie Superieure, that make a 
quantity of small twiggy growths must not be too vigor¬ 
ously pruned. Always keep the centres of the plants open 
to admit air and sunlight. The twiggy shoots that are 
retained should be merely tipped, but any strong growths 
may be cut back t j within four or five eyes of last year's 
wood. If you want good flowers, cut away wood more 
than two years old, and the remainder, if well ripened, 
may be shortened to five or six eyes. 

Cubic feet In a greenhouse (A. R .\—All 
depends on the shape of the house, but an easy way is to 
multiply the length, width, and hright together. If a 
lean to or a span-roof, multiply the height up to the 
caves into the breadth and width, then measure the hips 
of the span and divide by two, multiply in the same way, 
and add the two sums together to obtain the total cubic 
contents. In fumigating it is always advisable to do it 
lightly, and give a second dose the next evening. Fumi¬ 
gating is no cure for red-spider, the only remedy for 
which is sy ringing with soft water and keeping up a moist 
temperature in the house in which this pest is found. 

The Mimosa (Acacia dealbata) f//. B. L.).— To do 
this plant justice it must be planted out and given plenty 
of root space, and the growth must be well up to the 
glass so as to get it well ripened. In the west of England 
this does well in the open air. The seed may be sown in 
the autumn or early spring, growing on the seedlings in 
a mixture of peat, loam, and plenty of sand under glass, 
and pinching a few times to form a' bushy growth. It is 
no use attempting to grow this in pots, as, owing to the 
fact that it must attain age before floweriag, it is Impossi¬ 
ble to get pots large enough to suit it. It will not do in a 
sod impregnated with lime. 8ee article on "Acacias in 
the West of Eng I and,” Feb. 25, p. 663. 

Mobs on lawns (Woodcroft ).—Moss forms on law r ns 
when the subsoil Is sour and badly drained. It is 
invariably a product of sourness, and this is no doubt the 

< ause in your case. If you cannot have your lawn 
drained, you must apply to It heavy dressings of soot or 
lime, both in quite a frash state, and in showery weather, 
so that it will soon wash in. The lime especially should 
in time soon kill the Mom, which should be raked off 
Then spread a dressing of fine, gritty soil, with which ate 
mixed basic slag, at ths rate of 1 lb. to a barrowload of 
soil, wood-ashes, and soot, over the Jawn after the Moss 
has been removed, and sow some good Grass-seed in 
April. That should cause the Grass to grow strong in 
the spring. 

Potting Oypripediame (Runwell ).—The flower 
you send is that of Uypripedium insigne, we think, but we 
cannot say for certain from such a dried-up specimen os 
you send. There is no need to repot this very often, and 
when neceesary uee librous loam and peal, with some 
Sphagnum, rough sand, and pieces of charcoal See that 
f he pots a»e well drained. The material should be pressed 
moderately firm about the roots, keeping the ihizome a 
little below the rim of the pot, and mounding the com- 
I*ost slightly towards the centre. When potted well 
water the plants, using a fairly coarse rose on the can. 
Keep the soil moist, but not wet, until the roots have 
taken hold of the fresh soil. The best time to pot this 

< Uypripedium is just after the plants have flowered, as 
root action commences as soon as the blooming is over. 

Climbing Nlphetos in greenhouse, prun- 
lng (Watford ).—Provided you have plenty of space 
available for the plant, there is nothing gainea in 
pruning now, considering that the plant is showing 
flower. This is one of those Roses that succeeds best when 
very sparsely pruned, but it is always wise to avoid 
having a thicket of growth. When this happens it is best 
to remove an entire growth or two in order to let in 
light ana air. It Is generally found that the ends of the 
late summer growths are quite soft and pithy, so that it 
is well to remove such ends whilst the plant is dormant. 
After flowering it will be beneficial to take away one or 
two of the oldest growths, cutting the shoot quite to the 
ground. This serves a double purpose in allowing the 
ingress of light and air, and providing some young wood 
for another season. 


Growing Begonia Glolre de Lorraine 

(B. E. L. and A Reader ).—The culture of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine is not at all difficult, the principal thing being to 
obtain good cuttings in the spring, as the plant, being so 
free blooming, continues to bloom instead of growing, and 
it is useless to propagate from cuttings of the flowering 
shoots- After flowering the old plants should be cut 
heck, and young shoots will push from the base. These 
shoots, when from H inches to 2 inches long, make the 
best of cutting. Put them into well-drained pots filled 
with sandy soil, and stand in a close propagating case, 
where they will soon root and should be potted on os 
required. The young plants do best in a gentle heat 
early in the year. Later on they may be grown in a 
greenhouse or frame, but in the autumn heat is again 
necessary. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
sprinkling of sand, will suit this Begonia, and when the 
pots are well filled with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure is very beneficial 


Uses for a cold-frame (Anon ). — In a cold- 
frame a great many annual*, such as Phlox Drmnmondi, 
Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, Stocks, Marigold*, and the like 
may be raised. Your frame would secure you many 
dozens of seedlings in a far better, more certain, and 
forward condition I ban if sown in the open. You could, 
in fact, have plants realy for pricking out Into their 
flowering quarters at about the same date as it would be 
fa'e to sow seed outside, and a* so many of our annuals 
only come to perfection a sh n rt time before frosts appear, 
* his Is a considerable gai n. Sow these early in March, and 
prick off as soon as they can bs bandied. Use small 
»quare boxes, and stand these upon a few ashes. If the 
frame is placed In a warm position and simply raibfd a 
couple of feet upon a bed^f decayed kuvea .yid ^veede it 


will be sufficiently warm. As regards slugs, etc., these 
must be kept down by moving the boxes occasionally and 
sprinkliog with a little lime; lime will dispel damp and 
kill the enemies. When the seedling annuals are out you 
could use the boxes for such small salads as Mustard and 
Cress ; also raise Lettuce plants with more certainty than 
in the open. A box or two of Lettuce would be a good 
thing to sow in early March, so os to provide plants for 
early planting. Late in the autumn itcould be filled with 
Lettuce and Endive to supply later salads. Celery could 
be sown and got on far better than in the open. Many 
herbaceous and other perennials could be propagated— 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Anemones, etc. ; in short, use it 
for protective purposes during winter and to secure tender 
subjects earlier and safer than would be the case in the 
open. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms (C. Nunn).—It you want 
to grow Mushrooms successfully you must have manure 
from horses which have been bedded down with straw and 
which have not been dosed with physic. Manure in which 
wood-shaving" are and Moss litter manure are useless. See 
reply to II. W. Flint re "Growing Mushrooms” in our 
issue of December 17, 1904, which can be had of ths pub¬ 
lisher, price ljd.- 

Feeding Asparagus (KentiaX —A great deal 
depends on the boi! as to whether salt is beneficial or 
otherwise. If the soil is heavy and cold, then salt is 
distinctly injurious, but if it is light and well drained 
then it will do good. The best time to feed Asparagus is 
when cutting nas been completed. This can be met by 
occasional soaklngs of liquid-manure, or by dressing the 
ground at the rate of 2 oz. to the fquare yard with super¬ 
phosphate and salt- The better the stems of Asparagus 
are nourished, the finer will be the produce the following 
season. 

Bone-meal for Tomatoes (Subscriber ).—You 
are rightly informed of the value of bone-meal tor the 
growth of Tomatoes. We know of nothing that so quickly 
induces activity of root as this in Tomatoes. It is not In 
itself a perfect manure for these crops, bub is an excellent 
alternative to use with liquid manures obtained from 
farm tanks. Virgin soil, or that in a good state of 
fertility, would, however, grow good crops of Tomatoes if 
only bone-meal were added. It may, of course, be used 


have given the 1mlbs.- Wm. Sangwin .—If It is used by 

other gardeners for plant growing and no harm follows, 
then we should ray you will he justified in trying it on a 
small scale, and proving whether It is injurious or other¬ 
wise. To be quite sure on the points you mention you 
should have it analysed. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


tAT Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Ii.i.t’KTRATKD, 17, Fur nival-streel, Holkom, London , B.C. 
A number should also be. firmly affixed to each specimen 
of fi< hosts or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or /lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— M. R — The common Laurel 

(Prunus Lauro-Uerasus).- U. K .—The African Hemp 

(Spartnanoia africaoa).- J. W. // —The plant you send 

a leaf and flower of is Olivia miaiata, known also as 
Imantophyllum miniatum. You will find the treatment 

fnlly described in our issue of Feb. 20, 1904. page 038.- 

Rosebud.— Salvialeucantha.- G. A. C. —Kdwardsia gran- 

diflora, evidently, bnt must see flowers. 

Names of fruit.— Perennial.— Kindly read our 

rules as to sending fruit for name.- F. C. G .—Apple 

Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling.- Caroltut.— Apple 

Whitmore Pippin.- Islij>.— 18 , Wellington or Dutnelow's 

Seedling; 25, Broad-eyed Pippin,an Apple closely resem 
bling Blenheim Orange ; 20, Old Northern Greening ; 37, 

Old British Pearmain.- Mere field.—We think it is The 

Gooseberry Apple, but would like to see really fresh 
specimens. 

Catalogues received.— Little and Ballantyns, 

Carlisle.— List of Farm Seeds -Amos Perry, Winch- 

more Hill, Ijondon, N.— No. 50: General Catalogue qf 

Border and Rock Plants -R H. Bath, Floral Farms, 

Wisbech.— Select Seeds and Plants -Sutton and Sons, 

Reading.— Fanners' Year Book and Graziers' Manual for 
im. _ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 


for pot-grown plants, or dug into the borders where 
Tomatoes are planted out. 

Crops for north border (J. B. border 

bub 12 feet wide and 25 feet long will not grow many 
crops, hut what are grown on it should he of late sowing, 
such as late Peas sown thinly in rows 4 feet apart, 
Canadian Wonder Beans, Lettuces sown or planted out, 
Cabbages, and Cauliflowers ths same ; also Spinach once 
a fortnight may be sown. A somewhat shaded or cool 
border is of great uee in enabling crops to withstand 
drought during hot weather, when thmg9 may be almost 
burned up on a warm border. As you have Morello 
Cherries on the walls, really the ground should not be 
dug and cropped with vegetables to within 4 feet of the 
t rees, or they will inevitably suffer. You would equalise 
the quality of the horder somewhat did you wheel some of 
the lighter part on to the stiff part, returning some of 
the heavier soil in its place. Herbs of most descriptions 
commonly do well on a north border, as these plants 
seem to like a cool position. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. W.— Your Carnations have evidently been attacked 
by thrips and red-spider. Syringe them well with a mix¬ 
ture nf soft-soap and Tobacco-juice or ^uaseia extract. 

- M A. Booth. —You could not expect Spinach to do 

well if you sowed it in boxes, which we take it you have 
done, and then planted it out It ought to have been 
sown thinly in well-trenched, manured soil in August 

last.-£f. T. —1, Plant now or any time up to May in 

8uss?x. If you want berries at once you must get matured 
plants of such as Skimmias, Holly, Pernettyas, Aucuhas 
(male and female), or any berried plants you may fancy. 
Put iu young plants, and the results will be far more 
satisfactory in the end ; 2, Send towards the end of March, 
packing carefully in mats in such a way that the roots are 

kept moist.- W. Lockey. —There are no Ferns that will 

grow outside with you that will do for making button¬ 
holes. Use for the purpose the common Asparagu*, or 
grow Thalictrum adiantifolium, a hardy plant with foliage 
resembling that of a Maidenhair Fern.— G. E. S. —The 
only annuals from your list that vou can transplant suc¬ 
cessfully are Asters, Briza maxima. Marigolds, Stocks, 
Sunflowers, Nasturtium, and Zinnia elegans. The others 
should be sown where to flower. The Asters, etc., must 
be raised in heat, pricked off, and after being hardened 

off planted out in Mav.- Brutus. —See answer to "West 

Lea” in our issue of Feb. 11, p. 638, re "Making a hot¬ 
bed.” 8ow the Melon seeds in pots, plunge in frame, and 
afterwards plant out when fit on a mound of loamy soil in 
the middle of the light. April will be soon enough to 

make a Btart.- Theta.—Yes, after they begin to grow 

freely and have well filled the pots with roots. Of course, 
a great deal depends on the drainage, as. if t his is bad, 
then too much water will sour the soil and ruin the 

plants.- Rosamond.— We have never heard of such an 

idea. Such Potatoes will do as well as any other from 

seed; in fact, we should prefer such.-If in. Wilson. — 

Write to MM Vilraorin et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megiseerie, 

Paris.- Blot. —See article and illustration in our iesue of 

RepL 5,1901. which can be had of the publisher, price 

lid.- Molly Bairn.—Yee, so long as the trees are at rest 

you can apply the caustic alkali solution.- Ireland. — 

The best plan will be to advertise in one of the American 

gardening papers.- Nemo.—Vie tear there ie no remedy 

such as you wish.- Barrow An-Furness —We have 

examined several catalogues and also the National Ohr.i s- 
anthermun Society’s catalogue, and cannot find any of the 

names you give.- G. B S. —It is very difficult to advise 

you without seeing the garden, and we think you would 
do well to ask »ome gardener friend in the neighbourhood 
to help you. The Gladioli marked hybrid would not be 
hardy, we fear, with you, while the others you mention 
will stand the winter without lifting, which must be done 
in the case of the otherp. Your season would be from ten 

dayB to a fortnight, later than In England.-Crocu#.— 

It is somewhat difficult to assign any reason for the failure, 
as you give us not the slightest idea of the treatment you 


dent Society.— The annual general meeting of this 
society will be neld at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi- 
terrace. Strand. W.C., on Monday, March 13, 1905, at 
8 p.m. Mr. W. P. Wright has kindly consented to preside 
on this occasion. 


’ H ERBACEOUS ROBBERS < 

May be planted at a minimum cost with maximum 

[ results by using 

WARE’S HABDy PFRENNIALS 

All strong, well grown plants, true to name. 

EXAMPL1 : 29 nla> U are sufficient for 4x2 yards, I 
and this space may bo made brilliant 
and gay throughout the season at a low 
oost of 4/ per yard run 6 feet wide. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR NOVEL PLAN & SPECIFICATION, 

With which our Illustrated Hardy Plant 
Catalogue (112 pages) will be Bent Post Free. 

Address, " Dept. No. C»" 1 

iTHOS. S. WARE® FELTHAMi 


Buy Dir ect from the Actual G rowers. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 

We hove over 500 tons of the following leading varieties 
for disposal, grown by ourselves ; Myatt’s Ashleaf, 1 h. 6d. 
stone ; 1<>9. cu t. Northern Star, Sir J. Llewellyn. Early 
Puritans, Beauty of Hebron, Snowdrop, Fidler’s Seedling, 
all 1 h. 3d. stone ; 7s. 6d. ewt. Royal Kidney (the coming 
Potato), King Eduard VII., EmpressQueen, British Queen, 
Kvergood, Goodfellow, Up-to-l)ate, 9d. stone; 3s. cut, 
&c., &c. All are offered f.o.r., hogs free for cash with 
order. Special quotations for quantities. Descriptive 
Price List on application. 

SPLENDID COOKING POTATOES. 

Up-to-Dates, King Edward VII., Evergoods, Ac., 3s. cwt. 
Bags free. 

G. W. SCOTT & SON, 

Seed Potato Growers, 

SURREY STREET, KINGS LYNN, NORFOLK. 

Established 1H7U. Nat. Telephone. No. 54, Lynn. 

ANTHRACITE COALT 

For Horticultural and Creenhouse Purposes. 

Prices for Large Coal and Cobbles delivered at any 
Bailway Station on application to — 

THE . , . 

Gwaun-Cae-Giipwen Colly. Co.,Ltd. 


SPRAYING PAYS!!! 

Now is the time to ensure Fruit and other Crops. 
EFFICIENT, POWERFUL 

HYDRAULIC SPRAY PUMPS, from 15/6 each. 

Will spray fitrongest poisons without i n jury to the most delirat e 
plant. For inside or outside work. Boy can work them. Nothing 
to go wrocK or get out of order Write for Catalogue to— 

GEORGE H. ALEXANDER, Engineer, 

63. John Bright Street. BIRMINGHAM. 

Aoents Wanted Everywhere. 
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FRUIT. 


MANURING AND TOP-DRESSING 
VINE BORDERS. 


In many cases where the roots of Vines are con¬ 
fined fcj outside borders, such do nob receive 
proper attention either as regards top-dressing 
or manuring with artificials or otherwise. We 
have seen Vine borders which, to judge by 
appearances, had had little labour bestowed 
on them since the time they were made, and 
which accounted for the poor results obtained. 
In gome cases the Vine border is considered 
the proper place on which to grow annuals, 
etc., and it is a difficult matter to persuade the 
owners, ^when this is the case, that ib is wrong. 
Others, again, suppose that once a border is 
made it should go on for years, and cannot 
understand fche necessiby of aDy assistance 
being required iu the shape of artificial 
manure, lime, or soot, or the need of renewal 
of the surface of the border every few years to 
maintain the Vines in a healthy bearing con¬ 
dition. They forget that the growing of plants 
on the borders means exhaustion of the soil, 
also the destruction of surface roots and the 
prevention of their coming to the surface in 
search of food and warmth. Where the border 
is nob utilised as a flower-bed, many cannot 
understand that the trampling of the same 
causes the surface in time to become an inert 
mass, in which the roots soon perish, and its 
sour condition precludes others from coming to 
the surface. The present i9 a good time to 
take this kind of work in hand, as the owners 
of vineries, for whom these lines are intended, 
do not, as a rule, start their Vines into growth 
before the middle of this month. In the first 


case the advice to all growers of flowers on 
their Vine borders is to discontinue doing so 
at onco, and the surface soil, which will be in 
much the same condition as that in a flower¬ 
bed, should be removed until roots are found. 
The same remarks apply in an equal degree to 
all the other cases cited where the surface soil 
needs renewing from the causes mentioned. 

For replacing the soil removed a good sound 
compost should beemplojed, the basis of which 
should be the besb loam obtainable, the other 
ingredients, which will be mentioned presently, 
being used principally for keeping the soil open 
and porous, with the exception of the bone- 
meal, the object for using which is obvious. 
The loam should be chopped up rather roughly, 
and to each cartload of io add two barrowloads 
of old mortar-rubble, the same quantity of wood- 
ashes, and ) cwt of bone meal. This should be 
thoroughly incorporated by turning it two or 
three times. With regard to the quantity to be 
nsed, much will depend on the condition of the 
Vines. If roots are plentiful and there is space 
lor the soil without unduly raising the border, 
5 inches or G inches will be none too much. 
On the other hand, if there are few roots, 
from 2 inches to 3 inches of soil will suffice 
for one season. In all cases the new soil 
fchould be evenly spread and trodden firm. As 
a finish a mulch some 2 inches or 3 inches in 
thickness of short strawy .manure should be 
placed on the surface p> p^ev^nt rapid 
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evaporation taking place in the summer-time. 
If all goes well, the new soil will be permeated 
with young roots by midsummer, and to pre¬ 
serve these a winter covering of long litter or 
Bracken some 8 inches or 0 inches thick should 
be placed on the top of the border. This 
covering will be all thab is necessary, and 
shutters and other extreme measures should 
not be resorted to for throwing off wet. 
Watering, too, is often neglected, the result 
of this being a bad attack of red-spider, 
besides causing a check to the crop. When to 
water is best ascertained by an examination of 
the border, and when found to be needed, 
sufficient should be given to soak the border 
throughout. Partial watering does more harm 
than good, and is very misleading, as it causes 
the surface soil, and perhaps that some little 
distance down, to be moist enough, while 
further down towards the drainage it may be 
very dry. When top dressing is unnecessary, 
the surface of the border should he pricked up 
2 inches or 3 inches deep, and this will afford 
an opportunity of using one of the many Vine 
manures sold at the piesenb day, or giving a 
surface dressing of lime or Boot. Whatever is 
used is best spread on the surface before break¬ 
ing ib up. It will then become mixed with the 
soil and waste will be prevented. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI SOLUTION- 
APHIDES. 

When the merits of this modern discovery 
have been sufficiently realised I believe it will 
be found a great boon to the fruit-grower, in 
that the destruction of the hybern&ting insects 
is largely effected in winter, and thus the 
troubles of the spring are reduced. Peache«, 
Nectarines, Apricots, and Cherries require a 
less strength than is necessary for Pears and 
Apples. Ib is claimed that almost every 
known insect succumbs to its use, such as the 
various species of scale, American blight, 
Peach and Cherry aphides. Never a season 
passes without an attack more or less severe of 
this Cherry and Peach aphis, and unless 
measures are at once taken to check its pro¬ 
gress in spring, the crop which was previously 
so assuring is hopelessly ruined, for the action 
of the*e destructive and loathsome insects is 
such that healthy leaf-growth is impossible, 
and so soon as this becomes arrested so sure 
will the fruits fall. The preparation of the 
dressing is simple enough, but its distribution 
over the trees is made more economical and 
effective by the use of a spraying pump. An 
ordinary garden engine, with an extended 
hose-pipe and spraying nozzle, may be 
employed, or a spraying syringe in the cose of 
small fruit-tree owners. My Peaches under 
glass last year showed no trace of green-fly all 
the season, an immunity which I have nob 
experienced before, and this is due entirely to the 
use of the caustic alkali solution while the buds 
were in a dormant scale. Ib must be remem¬ 
bered that it can only be applied to deciduous 
trees while they are resting and before the buds 
commence bo swell, January and February 
being the most favourable months. Trees 
infested with mossy growth can be cleansed bv 
an application of soda in winter, and the bark 


in all cases shows unmistakeable evidence of 
its use by the brightness imparted to its 
surface. Persons with sensitive skin should be 
careful to use gloves to protect themselves 
from the caustic action of this winter dressing, 
and further care in the choice of a calm day 
for outdoor application, or the spray may tie 
drifted in an unexpected and undesirable 
direction by sudden wind gusts. For this 
reason, too, anything with tender leafage 
growing beneath the trees must be protected 
lor the time with a covering of mats or bags. 
Readers who are interested in fruit culture 
inside or out should keep this preparation well 
in mind, and observe what a help it affords. 

Wilts, 

OLD V. YOUNG GOOSEBERRY-TREES. 
In visiting gardens attached to the cottage, 
villa, or tne mansion it is by no menus «.u 
uncommon sight to find old Gooseberry-bushes 
that neither give good fruit nor any pleosuie in 
gathering. Grown on the old-fashioned plan 
they become veritable thickets of growth. 
These trees cannot be properly thinned even by 
the most expert grower. Wor is this all, for 
though such trees give a quantity of fruit, it is 
small and poor in quality compared with thab 
from the modern bush, to say nothing of the 
difficulty presented in gathering it. Trees 
having a clear stem of 12 inches are the best 
and most accessible, the fruit, too, being thus 
elevated above the ground, and free from soil- 
splashing following heavy rain-storms. Then, 
again, the young tree will give much larger 
berries and "of higher quality, and, moreover, 
fresh kinds can be introduced which much 
increase the interest in their culture. Goose¬ 
berries can bo had for such a long season, and 
withal serve such a useful purpose, that there 
would seem no excuse for retaining old and 
decrepit bushes. The names of Gooseberries 
are almost legion, and few nurserymen con¬ 
sider it necessary to give descriptions of 
growth. It suffices to give the colours of the 
fruit. 

With such a wealth of varieties there must of 
necessity be varying quality, size of fruit, 
and habit of tree. In the last respect it will 
be found that many of the larger sorts have 
a drooping growth, and this is made still more 
so by the weight of fruit acting on the bran¬ 
ches. The small-berried kinds almost invariably 
assume an upright habit, and in all fairness to 
the large ones some of these, too, grow erect. 
Selections may be made for any and every pur¬ 
pose-early picking, preserving in a green or 
ripe state, dessert, or bottling. For dessert 
some prefer the small, highly flavoured kinds 
to the large berries which characterise the 
Lancashire sorts generally. Buyers may with 
experience make their own selections, but the 
ordinary cultivator may just as well leave this 
matter to the discretion of the nurseryman, 
indicating first what the ultimate purpose of 
the crop is to be. Gooseberries, unlike so many 
other fruits, will invariably produce a crop the 
first year. _ W. S. 

Late Applets. — I have the following 
varieties :. _Dld Rearmain, Flower of Kent, 
Han well Souring, Wellington, Northern 
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Greening, Norfolk Beefing, Golden'Reinette, wants small or poor looking kinds. Another 
and Old Nonpareil in good condition. The correspondent in Gardening Illustrated did 
great thing to observe with late Apples is to well to name kinds that he had found do 
allow the fruits to hang as late as possible well on clay soil, as such notes are helpful, 
before gathering, say the first or second week I grow a large number of kinds. Some fifteen 


Apple Warner’s King. 


in November, weather permitting, and to store , 
them where merely frost is excluded, and 
where the atmosphere is continually charged 
with a slight amount of moisture. The reverse 
conditions are inimical to the successful keep¬ 
ing of Apples, late or otherwise, os they then 
shrivel and lose their juices by evaporation.— 
A. W,, Kent. 

NOTES ON APPLES. 

Now the season is drawing to a close so far 
as Apples are concerned, I am induced to send 
a few notes on some of the kinds that do well 
with me. To attempt to deal with all the 
kinds I grow would be unwise, and to think of 
giving a list of kinds suitable to all cultivators 
would be a mistake. In proof of this I may say 
that in the list lately given by one of the 
leading gardening papers some of the sorts 
recommended are utterly useless in this gar¬ 
den. This being so it is evident that soils and 
situation need to be studied when planting. 
Much information on this may be had 
if cultivators would give the nature of 
the soil, situation, and form of the tree. 
Too much reliance should not be placed on 
big collections at exhibitions. I fail to see 
what good purpose is served by showing, late 
in spring, kinds that are at their best in 
November or December. Much of this fruit 
is from young trees with only a few fruit 
on them, and would be useless to pro¬ 
vide for the daily wants of a private family. 
During the last few months many useful notes 
have appeared in these pages on some of the 
most useful kinds. In one of thase “A. D.” 
made an opportune remark in speaking of one 
kind, a showy one, addiDg it was a fine shop 
Apple. This may be said of many kinds, from 
the facb that their appearance is their chief 
merit. All the same, if you are to grow kinds 
for market, they must be large and fine look¬ 
ing, points of the first importance with the 
major portion of the community. In proof of 
this I agree with what is said at page G42, anent 
Worcester Pearmain. This will find a ready 
sale, compared with Kerry Pippin, which is a 
far better flavoured kind. The same could be 
said of many others, including some American 
sorts. From a market point of^vjew. no one 


^mnt 1 


years ago, when taking charge, I had to plant 
a goodly number of trees, and from there not 
being many kinds here in condition good 
enough to judge from I planted more sorts 
than I should have done had I to do it again, ■ 
seeing that a third of them 
are not satisfactory. Still, 
someof thesedo well enough 
in a garden about half a 
mile awav, the site of which 
is much higher and on the 
side of a hill. My garden 
is low and the orchard is on 
Grass ; soil a heavy loam 
and often flooded in win¬ 
ter. 

The first place as a large 
keeping kind must be given 
to Bramley’s Seedling. On 
the Crab as a standard in 
the orchard it is most satis¬ 
factory, of strong growth 
and a great cropper. Mere 
de Menage, growing be 
side it, is equally strong 
and crops well, but does 
not keep well, many going 
dry and bursting. This 
lacks flavour, and is too 
dull in colour here. Eck- 
linville Seedling thrives in 
standard form, and is most 
robust, fruiting freely. It, 
however, lacks flavour, and 
I never could see much in 
this kind. Lord Grosvenor, 
in bush form, bears well 
every year, grows freely, 
and is devoid of canker, 
which some are prone to. 

I consider this the finest of 
the early Codlins. Welling¬ 
ton is useless in any form Apple 

here, so prone to canker, 
and the fruit comes 
so spotted. This is one of the kinds 
that suffered severely from the two cold 
sunless summers. At the beginning of 
last year some young trees 12 years old were 
well nigh dead. I shall not plant this. Newton 


Wonder will not thrive with me, but it does 
well in a garden near on a hillside. Annie 
Elizabeth does splendidly as a standard, 
giving large, fine, highly-coloured fruit. This 
keeps well, and is amongst the very best kinds. 
I am planting bush-trees of it. Betty Geeson 
does well in the orchard, giving line, clean 
fruit which keeps in good condition till 
February. Baumann's Red Winter Rein¬ 
ette grows and crops well, the fruit is 
of rich colour from young trees, but spots 
badly from orchard-grown trees. Bismarck 
in standard form grows slowly, the fruit 
being of high colour and keeping till the 
new year. Warner's King does nob thrive 
well in the orchard, and is nob wanted. 
Stone’s crops well in bush form, bub the tree 
cankers badly both in this form and as an 
orchard tree. Peasgood’s grows and crops well 
on orchard standard. Lane’s Prince Albert 
grown in bush form on Broad-leaved Paradise 
is short lived ; it crops and keeps well. Ribston 
on pruned trees cankers badly and is not worth 
room. An old tree in orchard gives fine fruit 
although the tree is cankered. A tree on 
cultivated ground on higher ground gave me 
this year a bushel of very fine fruit and the tree 
does not canker so badly. King of Pippins 
crops well bub is nob robust enough as a 
standard. Trees in orchard seem getting 
stunted. On pruned trees that are fed it is a 
success. 

H&mbledon Deux Ans is a good Apple from 
a flavour point of view, and thrives well on 
cultivated land as a standard. The fruit keeps 
till March. This is a splendid kind on lighb 
soil in Hampshire. Sburmer Pippin makes a 
fine standard in orchard, cropping every year, 
the fruit keeping well into the summer. King 
of Tompkins County in bush form gives fine 
fruit. Some now, end of February, in fruit- 
room are splendid. The tree is given bo canker, 
but by keeping the roots near the surface this 
is reduced. Cox’s fruits equally well as a bush 
and a standard. Lord Sufiield thrives and is 
good as an orchard kind. Devonshire Quar- 
renden never gives a crop, and is worthless. 
Beauty of Bath is excellent. Reinette du 
Canada is overpraised, being with me shy 
cropping in bush form. Red Astrachan is shy 
bearing, and the same may be said of Bess 
Pool. Hanwell Souring does splendidly, and 
deserves all said of it by “A. D.” in Gardkn- 


Dumelow’s Seedling: (syn. Wellington), 

I ino Illustrated for Feb. 25. John* Crook. 
Forde Abbey , Chard. 


Plums failing: to fruit [David Ro**).— 

There may be more than one reason for the 
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failure of your Plums to set their fruits. If 
your trees are young and vigorous they need 
root pruning to restrain their exuberance, and 
even if they are not young, there is a tendency 
in Plums to grow too strongly when the soil is 
rich in humus. Lime probably more than any¬ 
thing is a necessity for your trees, and if you 
cannot get any refuse from demolished build¬ 
ings, employ newly-slaked lime often in small 
quantities, pointing it into the surface, and, if 
possible, give water to carry it at once to the 
roots. Burnt refuse is excellent for Plums, as 
this encourages fibrous roots. All stone fruits 
must have lime to be a success. From the fact 
of your trees flowering and apparently setting 
their fruits, there is either a lack of lime or a 
check given the trees at a critical time. If 
aphides attack the trees in spring, and which 
they often do after the trees have passed out of 
flower, this would cause the fruits to drop, 
unless promptly destroyed with a suitable in¬ 
secticide. It is too late to carry out any root 
renovation now, but next winter—the earlier 
the better—a trench should be dug about the 
roots, cutting back the larger ones and incor¬ 
porating burnt refuse and lime in the course of 
tilling up. In the meantime you can, as we 
have suggested, give surface dressings of lime, 
and if your soil is light a mulching of strawy 
manure will be advantageous. 

Morello Cherries dropping.— I have read 
article on Morello Cherries, and having two trees against a 
north wall, which nearly ever}' season bloom abundantly 
and have a fair amount of fruit, yet what birds do not 
take die off. Further, both trees are greatly troubled 
with blight (black-fly). 1 should be glad of your advice 
what to do, being quite oat i tiled the trees themselves Are 
right. Trees have been planted about lix years.— 
Morbllo. 

[We are nob quite clear as to the exact 
meaning of the passage in your query where 
vou say that “ what birds do nob take die off,” 
because Cherries cast all fruits which fail to 
perfect their stones as soon as stoning has 
been passed through. Indication of this is 
given by the sound fruits, or those which have 
stoned properly, commencing to swell, while 
the imperfect fruits gradually wither up and 
fall or, to use your own words, “ die off." The 
perfect fruits are never cast by the trees, and 
some little time elapses in the case of Morellos, 
after they have stoned, before they begin to 
change colour and prove a temptation to birds, 
so that what you have taken to be sound fruits 
were imperfect ones, and they must have begun 
dying off prior to the ripening of the sound 
ones taking place. With regard to the trees 
casting their fruits in such quantity as yours 
have done, the evil, no doubt, lies in the soil 
in which they are planted being deficient of 
lime, which is most essential for all stone-fruits. 
It is tOD late to remedy the matter this season, 
but io the autumn wo advise you to lift the 
trees and supply the deficiency by mixing 
lime-rubble with the soil. You do nob state 
what the nature of your soil is, and it may be 
that the subsoil is of clay, which is beet 
removed for Cherries, as it is too cold and 
damp. In the absence of particulars we are 
unable to advise you further, but if you will 
be good enough to write again, giving us 
details as to the composition of the soil, the 
depth it was taken out prior to the planting of 
the trees, the nature of the subsoil, and 
whether the position is a wet or dry one, we 
shall be glad to assist you. The attacks of black- 
fly alluded to can be prevented from becoming 
so injurious to the trees by exercising vigil¬ 
ance, and so soon as any of the insects are 
found to be present, at once syringe them with 
Quassia extract at the rate of $ pint of the latter 
to 4 gallons of water. This is a certain cure 
for this pest, and it is seldom that more than 
two applications are necessary, if properly and 
promptly applied. An occasional washing 
with clear water until the fruits commence to 
soften also tends to keep the trees clean. 
Finally, to preserve the fruit from birds, the 
trees need to be securely netted.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN WALL SHRUBS IN 
MIDDLESEX. 

In reference to your article on the above 
subject in reply to K. L. Rhys, my letter is nob 
so much to add unmentioned varieties of trees 
as to point out the hardiness in Middlesex of 
those mentioned in your issue, March 4th 
(p. 10). Garry a elliptica has proved perfectly 
hardy here for more than ten years : E&callonia 
macrantha, Myrtle, And Eugenia Ugni, though 
never killed outright, in the last dozen years 
have suffered severely from hard frosts ; A/.axa 
microphylla is absolutely hardy and has 
flourished here on a north wall for muny years 
past ; the other varieties are uncommon. 
Choisya ternata has suffered somewhat, often 
losing the blossom with late frost; (ilearia 
Haastii is here quite hardy, but O. Gunniana is 


Nearly all the above can be seen here by any 
of your readers by appointment with me by 
letter a few days previously. 

C. A. W. Cottrill. 
Spelthome Grov»\ Sunlury-on-Thame *, 
Middlesex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Box-hedge In poor condition.—A Box-hedge, 
about ‘1 feet high and ‘J feet ecroes, is thio in some places. 
When ie the best time to do anything to this, and should 

I cut or clip it?—E. C. Q. 

(The Box-hedge Is probably starved, In which case a 
heavy mulch of well-decayed manure and soil thoroughly 
incorporated together should l*e applied as soon as pot si- 
ble. It may be clipped in April.] 

Cutting shrubs, etc , In churchyard - I shall 
he much obliged if you will kindly advise me m to the beet 
time to cut ehrube in a church} ard 700 feet above eea level 
and exposed to the wind? They are English Yews and 
Oupreaaus Iawsoniana. They have all had their leaders 
cut, and in several cases some years ago were severely- 
cut into pyramid-shaped shrubs with the idea of keep¬ 
ing them dwarf. The Yews I wish to encourage to make 


Flowering shoot of IUphiolepis ja]>ontca« 


invariably cub to the ground with sovero frost, 
but shoots up afresh. The following I can 
recommend as being hardy here on a south or 
west wallCe&nothus Yeitchi&nus, a very 
vigorous grower and must be kepb cub hard 
back ; C. aentatus, delicate in constitution but 
flowers very freely ; Abelia floribunda, good 
grower but must not be pruned severely, has 
lived out in this district for the last ten years : 
Ercilla (or Bridgesia) spicata is quite hardy and 
is the only evergreen that will cling to walls 
like Ivy ; Eriobotrya japonica (Loquab-tree) is 
quite hardy, bub the large leaves geb very 
much damaged by the strong winds : I have 
never seen it fruit here in the open : Griselinia 
litboralis is quite hardy, the tips of the leaves 
only getting cub with very severe frost; 
Raphiolepis japonica (here figured) has proved 
uibe satisfactory as a bush in sheltered corner, 
owering annually: Piptanthus (syn. Ther- 
mopsis) nepalensis is quite hardy. 


all possible growth, and get Into a more natural shape, 
The Cupremus are about lOfeet high, and nice and bushy, 
although some of the branches have been bent Inwards. 
I shall be obliged to trim these bock a bit, as they are 
encroachiDg on the path, but I am anxious to keep them 
bushy at the bottom rather than have tall growth. Kindly 
advise how I had better treat them ?—E. O. O. 

[If you wish the Vows to grow as quickly as 
possible and in a natural manner they will nob 
need any pruning whatever ; if you do this 
you will only remove branches that will take 
time to replace. As it is necessary to trim the 
side branches of the Cupressus, the plants must 
be headed down to a corresponding extent, 
otherwise the plants will increase in height ab 
the expense of the bottom portion. However, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana bears the knife so well 
that the plants will soon recover from the 
pruning. It is best carried out as soon as the 
harsh winds of March are past.] 

Erica medltorr&nea. — Most of the 
Heaths have a beaut}’ quite their own. A 
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great recommendation to them is the long 
season over which they may be had in bloom 
in the open air. No sooner are the autumn 
kinds over than the kind here named begins 
to bloom. By the beginning of the year, if a 
mild winter, it is well in bloom Early in the 
year it was making a fine6howin large patches 
at the edge of beds of American and other low- 
growing shrubs at Cheddington Court, near 
Crewkerne. When residing at Famborough 
Grange, Hants, I used it with good effect in an 
American garden as a broad band round the 
beds. The walks being formed of a bright 
yellow gravel, this Heath when in bloom 
showed off well. Large groups of Irish Heath 
(Menziesias) in the various colours harmonised 
well in autumn, few things being more lovely 
when in bloom. Many years ago M. medi- 
terranea found much favour at Didling- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, for planting with bulbs, 
etc., in beds that were used in summer for 
tender plants. When the bulbs were in bloom 
the effect was good. To cut from in winter it 
is very useful.—J. C. F. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

In most gardens there are situations which, 
owing to perpetual shade through buildings or 
trees, are found extremely difficult to plant 
satisfactorily. Places of this description occur 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the dwelling- 
house, and are often a source of vexation, a9 
the majority of flowering and fine-foliaged 
plants will not thrive therein. For such locali¬ 
ties hardy Fern3 are the most suitable occu¬ 
pants, inasmuch as the conditions which prove 
so fatal to the well being of the majority of 
ornamental plants are just suitable for the 
Ferns. The construction of a fernery is often 
supposed to ontail a considerable amount of 
labour and expense, and this deters many from 
underbaking the culture of Hardy Ferns. The 
Fern family is a large and varied one, and if it 
is desired to cultivate a large variety, then un¬ 
doubtedly a good amount of forethought and 
care will be necessary to ensure success. There 
are, however, a great) many which are really 
hardy in every sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they will thrive in almost any situation, and 
require but an ordinary amount of care to be 
taken in planting. Amongst these are fortu¬ 
nately to be found great variety and exquisite 
beauty ; they are, therefore, all that can be 
desired for the purpose. Many varieties of 
Lastrea, Asplenium, Scolopondrium, Polypo¬ 
dium, and the Royal Fern will flourish in the 
most ordinary garden soil, and can hardly be 
excelled ia elegance of form and diversity of 
growth by the more tender kinds. They may 
he easily procured at a cheap rate of any 
nurseryman, and some of them, such as the 
common Polypody and the Male and Lady 
Ferns, are generally plentiful in moist hedge¬ 
rows, from whence they may be safely removed 
in early spring before growth commences. 
These varieties are mostly strong growers; 
they should, therefore, be planted so thab they 
are not stinted in the way of nourishment. 

Ferneries upon a small scale are apb to 
become dried up in hot weather, and the occu¬ 
pants fail to obtain thab luxuriance which 
constitutes one of the greatest charms of the 
Fern tribe. Although something in the way of 
burrs, stumps, or sandstone is necessary to 
keep the soil open, yet this kind of material 
should be introduced merely to effect thab 
purpose, leaving as great a bulk of mould as is 
consistent with good drainage. The cheapest 
material that can be employed is the roob 
stumps of trees. They are admirably adapted 
for the purpose, and not only servo bo efficiently 
drain the soil in which they are placed, bub 
appear to retain in themselves a certain amount 
of moisture, even in very dry weather. Root 
stumps are often objected to on the ground 
that they ultimately rob away. Thab is, how¬ 
ever, no detriment in the present case, as by 
the time they do so the plants will be well 
established As regards 

Soil, there is no necessity bo be particular. 
If some turfy loam or rough peat can be easily 
procured, the Ferns will be benefited by an ad- 
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mixture of ib. Ordinary garden soil, with some 
of the roughly-sifted portions of the refuse 
heap, will meet their requirements. No garden 
can be considered properly furnished without 
Ferns of some sort, and many a dark, dingy 
corner may be simply and almost inexpensively 
beautified by them. Where winter verdure is 
desired, the evergreen kinds need only be 
employed. In a general way, however, they 
should be used with bhe deciduous ones, as they 
contrast so beautifully when bursting into 
growth in spring. T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TWELVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Kinplt give me twelve names of Chrysanthemums for 
(lowering in greenhouse, and which must be over by the 
end of November? Please mention the colour of each? 

M , Ealing. 

[Although you ask for those that are to finish 
blooming by the end of November, we hope 
you quite understand the plants must be stood 
outdoors all through the summer and early 
autumn, and not placed in the greenhouse 
until the closing days of September or the 
first few days of the succeeding month. The 
varieties we recommend are .— 

Mo ns. Wm. Holmes. —A rich crimson, with 
golden reverse. The flowers are of good form 
and the plant free flowering. In flower late 
October and November. 

Source d’Or. —Another flower of good form. 
Colour bright orange, shaded gold ; free flower¬ 
ing, sturdy grower, and of easy culture. Comes 
into bloom in late October. 

Lizzie Adcock. —This is a yellow sport from 
Source d'Or and one of the most effective 
yellow decorative sorts in commerce. It is 
useful either in freely-flowered sprays or dis¬ 
budded. 

Gladys Roult. —A pretty pure white flower, 
but little known. The plant is of bushy habit, 
sturdy, and dwarf. Should be disbudded. 
In flower during the earlier half of November. 

Market Red. —This is a comparatively new 
sort, in colour brightest red, with golden 
reverse. Comes into flower late in October. 

Mlle. Oabrielle Dkbrie.—A very beauti¬ 
ful variety of a pleasing shade of Malmaison 
pink. Charming when flowered freely in sprays. 
Period of flowering, November. 

Mlle. Lacroix. —An old and well-known 
white variety Distincb style of growth, free 
flowering, and fairly robust. In flower during 
November. 

Mr. T. W. McNiece. —For its rosy pink 
blossoms, of fine quality, and borne on stiff, 
erect steins, this variety should be valued. Ib 
is very dwarf. November bloomer. 

Vi viand Morel. —A free-flowering plant of 
ea*y culture, bearing large flowers of good 
form. Should bo disbudded, however. Colour 
mauve-pink. A useful November sort. 

Bronze Soleil d'Octoiire. —This is a lovely 
bronzy fawn sporb from the well-known yellow 
Soleil d’Oatobre. The flowers are pretty 
cither in a disbudded form or otherwise. Good 
habit. In flower during late October and early 
November. 

Margot. —An old and much valued free- 
flowering variety. Colour pretty shade of 
salmon-pink, somewhat fleeting, unfortunately. 
In ffood form in the latter half of October. 

Mrs. Greenfield.— This is a beautiful rich 
yellow flower of fine quality. If the plants be 
pinched once or twice and the shoots disbudded 
the resulting flowers are much valued. A 
November bloomer. 

The decorative plants as a whole are better 
when the growths are pinched two or three 
times in the growing period. Begin when the 
plants are some 0 inches to 8 inches high, and 
pinch each succeeding 8 inches of growth, 
doing this for the last time in the losb days of 
J une.] 


Early-flowering Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums. —In small gardens, and in narrow 
borders where there is nob much space to spare, 
the tall varieties of Chrysanthemums cannot 
always be found room for, but among the 
Pompons there are many that do not attain 
3 feet in height that are noted for freedom of 
blooming, aud which during September and 
October make a garden quite gay. They are, 
moreover, very cheap, and, if procured in May, 


can in most cases at that time be planted where 
they are wanted to flower, with little, if any, 
hardening off. To those who have not much 
room, or who want to pob a few dwarf plants 
for window-boxes, these will be very useful. I 
append the names of a few thab are very desir¬ 
able : Golden Fleece, yellow; Mme. .Jolivart, 
blush white; Fred Pele, rich crimson; St. 
Crouts, lilac-pink ; Rose Wells, deep pink ; 
Dolly, primrose; Anastasie, light purple; 
Lucksby, bronze-yellow; Mrs. CulliDgford, 
white; Mignon, golden-yellow. These Pompons 
give practically no trouble when once they have 
been planted, seldom need more than one or two 
stakes, and require no disbudding.—L k a hurst. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Worms In soil.—I am sending by post a sample of 
potting soil in which I tried to grow bulbs, not one of 
which showed any growth. They were planted at inter¬ 
vals from August last. In this soil you will had small 
white thread-like worms, and I should be exceedingly 
obliged if you would tell me if these are very injurious? 
The soil is not, of course, perfect, but I had only just come 
here, and had to make the best of what I could find. The 
Hyacinths rotted, the Daffodils are hard but perfectly 
dormant.—M. Matthrw. 

[The small thread-like worms thab you find 
in your soil are nearly allied to the common 
earth worms, but bhey belong to a different 
family, the Enchytrauda?. Many of the species 
are very injurious bo the roots of plants. 
Thoroughly soaking the soil with lime-water 
will kill them.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Poplar-tree (F. Kent) — 
The grubs you senb are those of one of the 
long-horned beetles, bub I cannot tell you the 
name of bhe species. As to destroying them, 
the simplesb way is to try and reach them with 
a pointed wire so as to stab them, or with a 
hooked one and so draw them out. If these 
methods fail, try injecting paraffin-oil or 
Tobacco-water wioh a small syringe, or push 
as much tow into the hole as possible soaked 
in tar, paraffin-oil, or Tobacco-water, plugging 
the mouth with some well-kneaded clay, so as 
to keep the smell of the insecticide from 
escaping.—G. S. S. 

Fungus on Broccoli leaves.—I am sending you 
eoine leaves of Broccoli that seem to be diseased. Could 
you kindly tell me if I could check it in any way ? The 
plants are quite bare. I hear they are the same all round 
here. The Ciuli (lowers were the same last autumn.— 
Wkary Willik. 

[The leaves of your Broccoli plants are 
attacked by a fungus, the Cabbage-leaf spot) 
(Phylosticta brassiere). In bad cases the best 
thing to do is to burn the plants. When only 
a few leaves are attacked they should be taken 
off and burnt. Do nob leave them on the 
ground or throw them on to the rubbish-heap. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture might help 
to check the disease at the commencement of 
the attack. < let your neighbours to adopt the 
same treatment, and then your plants will not 
geb infected from theirs.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs at roots of plants.—Can you tell me what 
these grubs are? 1 do not think they are the grubs of the 
Daddy-long-legs, as they are in no sense leather-jackets. 
They swarm about the roots of plants, and are most des¬ 
tructive, biting the plants right off.— Kbn. 

[The grubs attacking tho roots of your plants 
are the caterpillars of the common swift moth 
(Hepialus lupulinus). I do not think ib is of 
any use trying to kill them with any insecti¬ 
cide, though watering with a strong solution 
of nitrate of soda might drive them away. 
The be9t that you can do is, if you suspect thab 
a plant is attacked by these pests, to turn up 
the soil round the roots and kill any of the 
caterpillars you can find.—G. S. S.] 

Destroying slugs. —At pa»e 436 of 
Gardening Illustrated for the ‘24th October, 
1904, there is an interesting and important com¬ 
munication by “ L. C. K.” on the best method 
of destroying slugs in gardens. It is headed 
“ A Plague of Slugs.” I should like to adopt 
“ L C. K.’s” remedy. To quote tho writer of 
1883 whom “L C. K.” mentioned: “I put 
some lumps of quicklime fresh from bhe kiln 
into a barrel of water, say half-a-bushel of lime 
or thereabouts.” Will “L C. K.” say how 
many gallons of water should be added to the 
above quantity of lime? “ L. C. K” then 
proceeds to state that “I find a gallon of 
lime to two rods of ground is sufficient.” 
May I ask if by this it is bo be understood thab 
a gallon of lime-water is meant? Any infor¬ 
mation will be gratefully received.—G. C. 
i Kynoch. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY CLEMATISES AND THEIR USES. 
The uses to which these plants may be applied 
are exceedingly various. They may be trained 
on arches over a walk, in which way they look 
exceedingly handsome, up snaggy poles, either 
singly or several together, to form pillar plants, 
or they may be allowed to scramble over masses 
of rock work or rootwork. They may be 
festooned, or they may be trained over veran¬ 
dahs, or fastened to walls or trellis-work, or 
led over ornamental iron supports as single 
standard specimens for lawns, or in beds. In 
either way and in every way they are found 
to be thoroughly effective as llowering plants, 
many of them, indeed, and especially those of 
the true Jack man i type, being capable of pro¬ 
ducing a startling impression in consequence 
of the gorgeous masses in which their rich 
Tyrian hues are displayed. One of the most 


over the face of the blocks without any training 
or pruning. We shall find among the varieties 
of the Viticella and Jackmani types those 
kinds of Clematis which are especially adapted 
for summer and autumn flowering. A list 
of names would be superfluous, as the cata¬ 
logues of trade growers of the plants abound 
with reliable kinds, old and new, for every 
purpose. T. | 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES FOR POTS 
AND BORDERS. 

I In the herbaceous Phloxes we have some of the 
most useful of hardy plants for the late summer 
and autumn. Like many other hardy plants, 
Phloxes soon deteriorate if left to themselves 
too long, and small clumps of one season make 
quite respectably sized ones the next year, and 
in the third season, in a well-manured soil, 
show that division is imperative, if the stan¬ 
dard of excellence is to be maintained. Neg¬ 
lected in this respect and allowed to go on year , 


will not help matters very much, as, being 
tough, they are likely to be much damaged. 
Phloxes have much to commend them for pots, 
providing flowers in the autumn in the green¬ 
house when other things are getting past their 
best. Plants intended for this purpose should 
bo given rather more room at the start than is 
given most things, as this will allow both for 
mulching and copious supplies of water in a 
dry season. . Plants after potting should either 
bo plunged up to their rims in soil or treated 
like Chrysanthemums, for example, and stood 
on beds of ashes. March should also see this 
work done. Lea hurst. 


BULBS AND OTHER THINGS IN 
GARDENS. 

(Reply to “ J. A. S.”) 
the present time you can do nothing with 
bulbous plants beyond letting them alone, 
l it will, of course, depend entirely upon 



A white Clematis. From a photograph by O. A. Champion. 


useful purposes to which these Clematises could 
be put would bo to drape an old wall or to 
cover an unsightly bank or slope. They will 
grow in almost any situation, it the soil is not 
absolutely deficient of food, or if the roots of 
other plants do nob rob them of a fair supply 
of nutriment; and in such situations nothing 
would be required but to throw down a few tree 
roots or rough branches for them to scramble 
over. Thus planted, a layer of manure worked 
in annually with the fork, and a supply of 
water in very dry weather, would secure a good 
result. Again, they rank amoDgst the noblest 
of ornaments for low walls, etc., to which they 
must necessarily in the first instance be nailed 
or tied ; but once firmly fixed, they should be 
allowed to fail down in rich, picturesque 
masses. Probably, however, the simplest and 

g randest use that could be made of them would 
b to plant them on large masses of rockwork, 
giving them a good depth of rich, light, and 
sandy soil, and allowing 


■ their shoots to fall 

Go gle 


after year wilhout any attempt being made to 
reduce the size of the clumps, they show by 
the poor quality of the flowers they produce, 
especially from the centre crowns, that it is a 
great mistake to defer the work ; indeed, with 
many plants thus neglected long before the 
time of blooming, if the weather is dry, some 
of the centre spikes collapse. To avoid such a 
state of things division may be performed in 
March, and in planting out, the ground should 
be well manured ; in fact, they nob only benefit 
greatly by a rich soil, bub during the season 
mulchings of rotted manure help them con¬ 
siderably. Dividing the roots requires to be 
carefully done, and although ib appears quite 
simple ib is one of the easiest things to jusb cut 
away the very shoots one is desirous of retain¬ 
ing. To take a spade and try and split the 
clump before lifting it are almost sure to cause 
failure. The best way is first to lift the root, 
then with a blunt kDife endeavour to cut down 
between the shoots. Pulling the shoots apart 


how they are arranged whether digging among 
them could now be recommended. Of this you 
will be the better judge, and if there is room 
among the plants for using a small four-tined 
fork, or even the ordinary garden digging fork, 
there is no reason why the ground should not 
be lightly forked over and manure forked in as 
the work proceeds. Among the Roses and 
fruit-trees digging, of course, will be possible 
if the pruning has already been done; if nob, 
get this work completed at once. Of the plants 
you now have, the Irises, Sunflowers, and 
Poppies may be lifted now, divided, and 
replanted, thus making the digging and man¬ 
uring an easy matter. The Hollyhocks should 
nob need disturbance, but you may work some 
manure down into the soil in their vicinity. 

As most of the bulbous-rooted plants will 
now be above ground, you could possibly deal 
with a large portion of the remainder of 
the garden and replant other things at once. 
You have given us no idea of its size, or 
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whether beds or, borders exist, or whether 
the arrangement is one of a mixed char¬ 
acter. In these circumstances we hardly know 
what best to recommend you. You will, 
however, make no mistake if you wish for 
showy and free-flowering perennials in plant¬ 
ing Gaillardias, Campanula Mcerheimi, C. 
glomorata spaciosa, Dcronicum Harpur-Crowe, 
Trollius Orange Globe, Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety, Delphiniums in variety, single and 
double Pyrethrums, Primula coshmeriana, 
Helenium pumilam magnificum, Ueucheras in 
variety, Columbines, Japanese Anemones, 
Anemonesylvestris, Zau9chnerias, Achillea The 
Pearl, Campanula carpatica, C. c. alba, Rud- 
beckia Newmani, Hemerocallis flava, H. Thun- 
bergi, H. Middendorffi, (Eaothera macrocarpa, 
and the like. There is much wealth of beauty 
and variety in the Iris family, which does 
quite well in your district. In addition you 
would do well to obtain a dozen varieties of 
the early-flowering or border Chrysanthemums, 
and if to these were added a few good herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes and some Pentstemons you would 
be in a fair way to possessing a varied and 
prolonged season of flowering. In the autumn 
other things could be planted. Lilies and 
Gladioli could also be planted for some weeks 
to come. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Prlclclng out seedlings.— Is it best, In all cases, 
to piick out as soon as tne plants can be handled ? One 
sees professionals so often leave them late that the 
amateur ia doubtful whether his method of pricking off at 
the earliest moment is good.—K. 

[You cannot prick off too early when the 
plants are large enough. Bat if you make a 
point of sowing thinly in all cases, your seed¬ 
lings may remain twice as long in the seed pan 
or pot with equal advantage. The first 
principle of pricking off is, as you doubtless 
know, to afford means for development in the 
young plant, and if that development is 
checked the plant is a weakling from the 
beginning ] 

Plants for a cold border.— It is not 
in the early part of a season, but in the hot 
days of July and August, that the advantage of 
a cool border is seen. Id is something to find 
then that plants, although later ia blooming, 
do not need so much attention in watering, 
and now when thought is being given as to the 
planting of hardy things and the preparation 
of half nardy subjects, the cool border should 
be borne in mind. Many things, such as 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Starworbs, and Holly¬ 
hocks, will succeed in such a position. In half 
hardy subjects a good number that have bub a 
short life when planted on a hot border, like 
Stocks, Godetias, &c., yield finer blossoms, for 
the reason that they are nob unduly hurried 
into bloom.—W. F. D. 

Kniphoflaa.—So brilliant and conspicu¬ 
ous are the Kniphofias that in a garden of 
moderate dimensions a few planbs will suffice. 
The tall spikes of bloom light up a garden, and 
in the early autumn are nob the least interest¬ 
ing of the subjecbs that bring colour when 
other blossoms are showing signs of being 
spent. That Kniphofias are easy to grow, 
demand little attention when once they have 
been planted, are facts known to all who have 
had much experience of them. On a half- 
shided border blooms come a little later, but, 
as a rule, they last longer, and on borders 
away from the path, particularly if turf inter¬ 
venes, the spikes look very handsome and do 
nob assert themselves, the distance and foliage 
around them toning down the colour.— Lea- 
hurst. 

Trenching garden ground.—Mv garden was 
dug and manured in December by a jobbing gardener. 
Since then I have come to realise the importance of deep 
eoil for root crop*. 1 have every reason to believe that 
»de soil was not turned to a greater depth than from 
T inches to 9 inches. Would I be doing wrong if I removed 
the surface soil to a depth of (i inches or 8 inches, and 
then dug up the subsoil, afterwards returning the top soil 
to its original position ? As the soil is rather sticky JuBt 
now, had I better wait until the time of sowing before 
commencing operations?—G. E. S. 

[As you live so far north there is ample time 
for you bo have your garden ground trenched. 
Such shallow diggiag as you describe is found 
mosto detrimental to crops in the summer, as, 
because the roots are so near the surface, they 
soon suffer from drought. We advise you bo 
divide your ground equally if it be broad, 
working one naif at a time; or* from end to 
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end if narrow. Firsb throw out at one end a 
trench 2 feet wide and 12 inches deep, then, 
with a stout, long steel fork, well break up 
and pulverise the bottom soil other 10 inches 
deep ; then place on that a layer of manure, 
and mix it with the subsoil. Then cast on to 
that other top soil 2 feet wide from the next 
trench and servo the bottom of that trench in 
the same way, thus treating all the ground. 
You may get in Peas and Broad Beans so soon 
as a portion is thus worked. Certainly allow 
the surface to partially dry before you work 

it-] 

Watering seeds.— I think it possible much of my 
ill-success is from oaviog the soil damp in the boxes when 
sowing in order to have less need for watering. Do you 
consider my method of watering by rubbing the bristles of 
a brush over Beede, bo as to get a'fine spray, good ? Is it 
enough to press down the seeds without covering, from 
fear of covering too thickly ?—T. K. 

[We do nob approve of your brush method of 
watering, and caa hardly see how you regulate 
it. This question of over-web soil may be very 
fatal to success, and with very small seeds and 
such as are only lightly covered, or nob at all, 
we think you had better follow the advice we 
have given for choice alpines. It is easy to 
obtain a watering-can with the finest rose 
attached, and ib is doubtful if this method can 
be improved upon. Frequently when seeds 
are sown in boxes boo little attention is given 
bo drainage, and frequently a sodden condition 
of the soil is set up and cannob readily be 
corrected. A very excellent way of dealing 
with many seeds is to sow them on a 0 inoh bed 
of builders’ or pit sand, and the seeds falling 
into the interstices between the minute stones 
require no covering and are safe from move¬ 
ment by proper watering. Moreover, this is a 
cool and comparatively moisb medium, and the 
drainage is good and remains so. Wo have 
raised the choicest of seeds in this way and we 
find ib nob only a good method and far less 
weedy than soil, bub also less liable than soil to 
be covered with lichens on the surface.] 

Covering seeds —Is lb well to keep the seeds in the 
dark—t.c., by covering the glass with newspaper? Is it 
enough to press down the seeds without covering, for fear 
of covering too thickly ?—K. T. 

[ Covered with a piece of glass much of tho need 
for watering is dispensed with, and the object of 
darkening is in large degree to minimise the 
frequent use of the watering-can. Some of the 
finest of seeds are Campanulas, and certain 
Primulas among hardy planbs, and Begonia 
among greenhouse things. All of these may 
be sown on the surface, and require no further 
covering except tho sheet of glass on each 
pob ana a paper over all. Ib is not safe to 
cover up these minute seeds at all with soil, 
and the most we have done is to lightly dredge 
some sharp sand over all, not more than a 
dessertspoonful to a 5 inch pob, and so on. 
Finally we can bub urge once again the thin 
scattering or sowing of all seeds that appear 
like dust particles, for ib is easy to havo a 
thousand of these on the area of a sixpence. 
For all such, pots or pans are much the besb 
things bo employ, the thin boxes too often used 
not being sufficiently strong.] 

Best time for raising perennials —These 
would naturally fall into classes. For instance, I suppose 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and various others are best 
sown early in heat to flower the same year. But how 
about Pansies, or, again, Iceland Poppies? Do you get the 
best plants by sowing late, and not attempting to flower 
the first year? Again, with those you do not expect to 
flower the first year, is it best to sow them early in h«at, 
or late without? What is early? Is the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary in heat too early?—C. T. 

[The general answer depends entirely upon 
circutn9Dances. Antirrhinums, for example, 
and frequently Pentstemons, i.e., the cross bred 
forms of P. gentianoidea, etc., are nob usually 
regarded as perennial, though we know of 
many instances where they are undoubtedly of 
perennial character. Antirrhinums sown in 
slight heat in January or February would 
flower the same year if quickly grown on with¬ 
out check. The Pentstemons would be less 
likely to flower well, that is, to make a 
good display, unless sown quite early in Jan¬ 
uary. Indeed, ib were better bo sow the seeds 
as soon as ripe, and winter the seedlings in a 
cold frame or cool greenhouse. In this way the 
seedlings would be on a par with cuttings. The 
species of Pentstemon are besb sown during 
the winter, and preferably in pots in a cold- 
frame, so that they may vegetate quite early iu 
the year. Columbines, Gaillardias, many Cam¬ 
panulas, and such things as require rather 


more than one year to attain bo flowering size, 
are better sown in spring or early summer, 
planted out when large enough to handle, in 
this way developing to a good size, and flower¬ 
ing freely in the season following. Of such 
plants the Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, Campanula 
pyramidalis, Pansies, Iceland and other 
Poppies, are good examples. Spring-sown 
Pansies and Hollyhocks, for example, should 
be planted out quickly afber having been 
pricked off into boxes or the like, and when a 
year old a good flowering is secured. The 
above may be sown in slight warmth—a gentle 
hot-bed, lor example—but Poppies and Gaillar¬ 
dias would be best in a shady place in the open 
or in a cold-frame, where the seed could be 
thinly sown in drills. In any case thin sowing 
is most desirable. January and February are 
accounted “early,” bub the heat need nob 
exceed that of an ordinary greenhouse, or, say, 
about 50 degs.] 

Raising alpines In heat —Is it true, as I saw the 

other day for the first time, that you should not raise 
alpines in heat?—K. C. 

[As to the “ raising of alpines from seeds in 
heat ” you have been rightly informed ; 
indeed, there is nothing calculated to bring 
failure more quickly than this. The seeds of 
most alpines, if quite fresh and good, not only 
vegetato freely in the open air, but they stand 
a much better chance of attaining a natural 
vigour in what is obviously the most natural 
surroundings of such things. An important 
point with the seeds of the choicer alpines is 
the dislike for much soil covering. This is 
especially true of Gentians, Primulas, Saxi- 
fragas, Androsaces, and others, while Ane¬ 
mones may—indeed, should—receive a soil 
covering of at leasb a quarbor of an inch or 
more. The four first-named groups are besb 
nob covered, and such as these require much 
care in watering and the like. In raising tho 
choicer kinds we find the following a very 
useful method. Take a pob of 8 inches 
diameter, place an oyster shell or large crock 
over the hole and a few small gravel stones or 
cinders thereon. Now take a 5-inch pot, 
place ib in the larger one, and fill around 
between the two pots with sand, and in such 
a way that the top of the smaller pob is 
three quarters of an inch below the rim of 
the larger one. Give the sand a thorough 
watering bo settle ib in position. The smaller 
pot now plunged inside tho larger one is for 
the present a dummy. The seeds are to be 
sown in another of the same size. Prepare the 

ob for the sowing of the seeds in this manner. 

rock or drain tne pot one-third ibs depth— 
clean cinders or small coke will do quite well — 
pub a little Moss thereon, and finally some 
3 inches of finely sifted and very sandy soil. 
Make the soil quite firm and level by beating ib 
down with the bottom of another pot, filling ib 
to within a half inch of the top. Now give a 
thorough watering from a fine-rose can, filling 
the pot quite full, and allow one hour to elapse 
before sowing the seeds. Scatter the seeds 
thinly and evenly on the surface, and give a 
very lighb sprinkling of water to fix them in 
position. The label with name should be placed 
in the outer pob, and a Hheet of glass large 
enough to cover the 8 inch pot placed over all, 
bo be shaded in bright weather. You will see 
in this simple contrivance of one pob plunged 
in the other a model greenhouse in miniature, 
at once affording security from rain and storm, 
birds, etc., etc., while preserving a far more 
equable condition about the seeds. Subsequent 
waterings should be given, either by using a 
fine-rose can or by placing in a vessel of water 
so that the liquid does not quite reach the level 
on which the seeds were sown. In this way we 
have successfully raised the very choices!) of 
alpines from seeds.] 

Two useful everlasting flowers.— 

With a view to providing not merely attractive 
blossoms for both indoor and outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion, bub whab is to those who are nob possessors 
of glasshouses more important still, furnishing 
flowers that will be of service in the home in 
winter, seeds of Rhodanbhos and Helichrysums 
should be sown forthwith. Boxes or pans of 
light soil should be prepared and the seed sown 
thinly, pricking the seedlings out as soon as 
they are large enough; the Rhodanthes into 
pots for growing on in pots, and bhe Helichry¬ 
sums into boxes for planting in the garden 
towards the end of May. Rhodanthes may 
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also be sown out-of-doors on a warm border in 
May for blooming there ; but, owing to their ] 
somewhat fragile habib, they are really more 
adapted for pot culture, and are seen at their 
best when so grown. They are nice grown in 
pots, and are very pretty for window and table 
adornment; but if it is intended to cut the 
blooms to keep for winter, they, as well as the 
Helichrysums, should be gathered when half 
open, or else they do nob last long before the 
centres drop out).— Townsman. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ISMENES. 

Though the Ismenes are now by botanists 
included in the genus Hymenocallis, they 
form a fairly distinct class, and, as a rule, 
the change of nomenclature has not extended 
to gardens and nurseries, where the generic 
name of Ismene, dating back for many years, 
is still used. The Ismenes are natives for the 
most part of the Andean region of South 
America, and are as a class hardier than the 
majority of the Hymenocallises and Pancra- 


Isme.ve Amancacs (the Peruvian Daffodil).— 
The bulbs of this are smaller than those of the 
preceding, bub ib has the same strap-shaped 
leaves, while the flowers, borne usually in an 
umbel of five or six, have a greenish yellow 
tube 3 inches long, and a corona a couple of 
inches or so across. The expanded flower is of 
a rich yellow colour, except that the corona 
lias six green stripes. Ib is plentiful in the 
neighbourhood of Lima, and is said to be such 
a favourite with the Peruvians that one of 
their festivals is known as the Festival of the 
Amancaes, and is held when the Ismene is in 
flower. On this occasion the blossoms are 
worn by everyone. The same cultural require¬ 
ments indicated for the preceding species will 
suit this equally well, and it is a decided 
advantage if the wet is kept off the border in 
which the bulbs are planted during the winter 
months, when they are totally dormant. 
Where there is no convenience for this mode of 
culture they may be grown in pots, in which 
case they should be well exposed to the sun 
after the flowering season is over, and kept dry 
when ab rest. 

i Is mens Macleana. —This is less ornamental 


Its affinity to the Ismenes musb be my 
excuse for mentioning here that charming stove 
plant 

Hymenocallis macrostepiiana, which was, 
I believe, the principal cause of the union of 
the two genera, the plant in question par¬ 
taking of some of the characters of each. It 
has been suggested as a hybrid between 
Hymenocallis speciosa and Ismene calathina, 
bub these two have been crossed without yield¬ 
ing the plant in question. Whatever its 
origin, it is of high ornamental value, and has 
made considerable headway as a market plant. 
The leaves are numerous, each about a couple 
of feet long and 3 inches or so in width, while 
the flower-scape, which reaches a height of 
18 inches, is terminated by a crowded umbel a 
foot across, each flower having a tube 3 inches 
long, a cup 2 inches wide and deep, and linear 
segments 4 inches long. Ib succeeds under the 
same treatment as the Eucharis, and, like this, 
flowers ab various periods of the year. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hare's-foot Fern.—Will you kindly tell me the 
proper treatment for the Hare’s-foot Fern ? I thought it 



Ismene calathina. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


tiums with which they are often associated. 
That heroin figured, 

Ismene calathina, is, as may be seen, a very 
showy plant when in flower, and in addition 
to this it is from a foliage point of view alone 
decidedly ornamental, the strap-shaped leaves, 
which are freely borne, being of a rich glossy 
green tint. The flower-scape, which well over¬ 
tops the mass of foliage, is terminated by an 
umbel of throe to five blossoms, each consist¬ 
ing of a long funnel-shaped tube, divided ab 
the mouth into six narrow segments. In the 
centre is a large cup or corona about 3 inches 
across, which consists of six lobes, each lobe 
being deeply notched in tho centre and fringed 
along the margin. The colour is white, 
shaded inside with green, and the flowers are 
powerfully scented. Though usually treated 
as a greenhouse plant, this will—ab least, in 
the South of England—succeed oub-of-doors if 
planted close to the wall of a hothouse (as is 
often done in the case of Amaryllis Belladonna), 
or if treated as a frame plant, particularly if 
the frame is in some similar position. Tho 
sheltered bays formed by the prominent but¬ 
tresses around the Palm-house at Kew offer 
splendid facilities for the cultivation of many 
ot these half-hardy bulboturplants. 
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than the two preceding spccios, bub well worth 
a sheltered nook against a warm-house or in 
some such a position. The leaves are, as in the 
others, strap-shaped, while the flowers are a 
good deal like those of a Daffodil, about 
3 inches across, and greenish white in colour. 
They are arranged in an umbel supported on 
scapes a couple of feet high. This species 
first flowered in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens 
in 1838. 

Ismene Andreana. —This is the most re¬ 
cently introduced of the Ismenes, having been 
discovered by M. Andrd ab an altitude of 
8,000 feet, on the Andes of Eucador, in the 
year 1870. It differs considerably from any of 
those previously mentioned in its few narrow 
leaves being thin in texture, and in the slender 
scape bearing bub a solitary flower, nearly all 
corona, for the green tube is bub slender and 
the segments narrow, the large wine-glass-like 
corona being over 3 inches across, of a tissue 
paper-like texture, and in colour white with 
six lines of green. Ib has, in this country at 
least, proved to be a difficult plant to manage 
and is very rarely met with. Like all the rest, 
if grown in pobs, a soil principally composed of 
sandy loam seems to Best meet its require¬ 
ments. 


usually died down in the winter, but the only two fronds 
nn mine Bhow no signs of dying. All the rest of the stem 
(raceme, isn’t itf) looks dark-brown and shows no sign of 
life. I have no greenhouse, and the plant is in my sitting- 
room. Ought it to be repotted ?— Thrta. 

[The Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canariensis) 
is essentially an evergreen, hence your plants, 
by retaining their fronds, are behaving in a 
natural manner. The rhizome (not raceme) is 
doubtless all right, otherwise the fronds would 
ab once show ib. The brown appearance is 
quite natural. With the return of spring ib 
will doubtless push up some new fronds. The 
Hare’s-foob Fern needs to be well supplied with 
water—that is to say, enough should be given 
to keep the soil in a fairly moist state—but on 
no account should any water be allowed to 
stand in the pan or saucer in which the pob is 
placed, as if this is done the complete satura¬ 
tion causes the soil to turn sour, and the roots 
then quickly perish. During the summer 
months ib should nnb be fully exposed bo the 
sun’s rays. As the Hare’s foob Fern will stand 
for a couple of years without repotting, we 
cannot, of course, say whether yours needs re¬ 
potting or not, bub if it does the best time for 
carrying this out is from now till the middle of 
April. A mixture of equal parts of loam and 
peat, with nearly half a parb of silver-sand, 
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makes a very good potting compost, not only 
for this particular plant, but for Ferns in 
general. Failing peat, its place may be taken 
by leaf mould. In potting, remove as much of 
the old soil as can be done without disturbing 
the roots to any very great extent, and take 
away the crocks from the bottom of the ball of 
oarth. The size of the fresh pot will depend 
upon the vigour of the plant, Out overpotting 
must be particularly avoided. The new pot 
must be clean, and a few broken crocks put in 
the bottom for drainage. On this put some of 
the rougher pieces of the potting soil, and then 
the plant, working the soil all around and 
pressing it down moderately firm.] 
Iodia-rubber plant failing —1 have had in my 
pulses-ion for three year) an India-rubber plant. Laeo 
year, acting upon your advice, 1 changed the mould in 
which the plant grew, as the leaves were fading quickly, 
but with no result. There now remain but a few leaves 
near the top of the plant. It is kept in a room near the 
window, is about 3 feet in height, and is not troubled with 
gas or any artificial light. Would it not be advisable to 
cut off the upper portion and pot it ? I should be greatly 
obliged if you would inform me how, when, and under 
what conditions this should be done?— E. R. Mi kray. 

[Your India-rubber plant is evidently in a 
poor plight, and your better plan will be to 
throw it away. If you cut off the top and put 
it in as a cutting it is such a difficult subject 
to root that failure is almost certain, particu¬ 
larly as ib is now in ill health, as is shown by 
losing its leaves. The only plan with the 
remotest chance of success is to partially cut 
through the stem near the top, and bring the 
cub upwards for an inch or so, as is done in 
layering Carnations. Then bind this around 
with Sphagnum Moss, which must be con¬ 
tinually kept moist, in hopes that roots may 
be produced from the cut portion, but, as above 
stated, your chances of success are small 
Should it, however, strike when the roots can 
be seen in the Moss, the top must be cut off 
and repotted in a comparatively small pob in 
some good soil, to be shifted into a larger pot 
when necessary. Though often treated as an 
indoor subject, the India-rubber plant is by no 
means an ideal one for the purpose, as ib is so 
liable to lose its leaves, and is much influenced 
by changes of temperature. As a plant for 
the dwelling-house there is nothing bo equal 
the Aspidistra.] 

Treatment of shrubs after forcing—I 
•hall be much obliged for instructions as to the proper 
treatment of hardy ehrube, Buch as Rhododendrons, 
Guelder Roses, Wistaria, and especially Lilacs, after forc¬ 
ing How soon Bhould they be put out-of-doors, and 
should thev be sunk into the ground in pots or put into 
the ground without them? As regards placing them out- 
of-doors, what aspect is best, and should they l»s regularly 
watered V Are they fit for forcing again the following year 
(especially Lilacs), or must they have a year’s rest out-of- 
doors? What is the proper time to take them up again 
for forcing to flower about December or January? 
Should they then bo repotted? What do you consider the 
best white and mauve Lilacs for forcing? I want a rather 
pink mauve Lilac. The one I have is too grey.—W rkn. 

[Plants that have been forced prematurely 
into bloom are, of course, naturally tender, and 
they should receive protection till the sharp 
frosts and cutting winds of spring are past, 
say till nearly the end of May. With attention 
they will flower again the next year, bub to 
ensure this they need carefully looking afber. 
The plants should be kept in the pots, which 
musb be plunged up to the rims in an open, 
sunny spot, and they musb be regularly 
watered throughout the summer ; indeed, a 
fortnightly dose of weak liquid-manure is at 
that time beneficial. To have them in flower 
in January they mu9b be taken indoors by the 
early parb of December, and ab thab time they 
musb not be repotted, in fact, the less the roots 
are disturbed at thab season the better will 
they flower. To save the trouble of constant 
attention to watering and other matters, planb9 
that have been forced are by many planted out 
and allowed a season to recoup themselves 
before they are again used for a similar pur¬ 
pose. In this case they should be lifted and 
potted directly the leaves have fallen, being 
afber thab stood in a sheltered spot out-of- 
doors and kept well supplied with water till 
ib is time to take them under glass. With 
this treatmenb they will become partially 
established before flowering. The best white 
Lilac for forcing is, undoubtedly, Marie Le- 
graye, thousands of this variety being sent 
nere from the continent for the purpose. A 
very pretty pink Lilac is Lovanensis, but ib is 
scarce; and when forced the variety Charles X., 
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ROSES. 

ROSE JERSEY BEAUTY. 

This, aptly termed a yellow Cherokee Rose, 
has now become well known. Ib is a wonderful 
illustration of what may be dono by cross- 
fertilising the Rose. From R. Wichuriana, a 
creeping plant of great beauty, with small, 
glistening foliage and clusters of pure white, 
golden-antherod flowers, crossed with the Tea 
Rose Mme. Host©, the large-flowered single 
Rose (the subject of the illustration) has been 
raised. The hybrid nature has imparted the 
beauty of the Tea Rose, as seen in the golden 
buds, with the partially procumbent nature and 
wondrous glistening foliage of R. Wichuriana. 
Strange to say, the hybrids mostly blossom 
much earlier than the type. Now, if only we 
can obtain a race as free-flowering as the Teas, 
with the hardy nature thab, so far, the hybrids 
seem to possess, our gardens will be consider¬ 
ably the richer for them. Already a few of the 
later introductions, notably Elise Robichon, 
has blossoms of quite large size, so thab we 
may, ere long, obtain Roses equal to the Teas. 
I am, however, not so anxious for this. There 
is room for more delightful singles, such as 
Jersey Beauty. We have plenty of double 


blossom before the Crimson Rambler is out. 
Many of the Wichuriana Roses are worth 
growing for their foliage alone. If this were 
the object, I would recommend hard cutting 
back every other year, pruning down close to 
the base. Six of the very best up-to-date are : 
Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, Dorothy Perkins, 
Rene Andr6, Alberic Barbier, and Wichuriana 
rubra. _ Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Climbing Niphetos Rose arrowing too 
freely.—I nave a Niphet-os Rose-tree planted in my 
greenhouse, which is heated. This is it) second year, and 
it has been a constant grower since it was transferred to a 
border from a pot. It has an almost unlimited root run. 
So far, I have not pruned it at all. Last summer it made 
many shoots of from (5 feet to 10 feet or 12 feet, and now it 
is breaking out again, and threatening to overrun the 
house. I have it trained up against the top and side of 
the house, with several shoota against the back wall. 
Ought I to permit this free growth, or to prune it ? I 
have had some blooms from it, but not many.—J. 8. 

[This is far too rampant a grower for an 
ordinary greenhouse. When the space is 
limited ib is better to plant the old variety. 
We have had this latter run up 10 feet to 
12 feet, and abundance of bloom has been pro¬ 
duced. We should advise you to restrict your 
plant this year. Cut back the shoots, say, at 
10 feet or 12 feet, spread them onb as fan-like 


Rose Jersey Beauty (R. Wichuriana x Mine, Hoste). 



Roses. Let us have singles—the larger the 
better—with the glorious tints of orange and 
copper found among the Teas. I am hoping 
this will come by using Jersey Beauty as the 
seed bearer. This pretty Rose is a vigorous 
grower, and, to see it in its beauty, a Bpace of 
some 100 square feeb should be allotted to a 
single plant. Lay down a few old roots, and 
allow the growths of the Rose to clamber over 
them. Jersey Beau tv is a charming object 
when growing up the pillars of a pergola, 
roaming over an old fruit-tree, draping a 
rustic bridge, or any similar position. Indeed, 
these Roses seem peculiarly suitable to grow on 
banks, by the margins of lakes and ponds, or 
for tumbling over rocks. Probably I have 
reserved until last the best of all methods of 
growing these Roses, and thab is as weepers. 
Bud them on tall stems, say 7 feeb to 8 feet 
high, if possible, and secure well against 
gales, and one of the prettiesb objects in the 
garden will be the resulb. Anyone having ample 
space would do well to plant each variety of the 
Wichurianas, for their season of flowering varies 
considerably, commencing early in June with 
Jersey Beauty, and continuing into August with 
Dorothy Perkins and others. This latter 
Rose has become a greater favourite than 
Crimson Rambler. Perhaps ib is because the 
Rambler needed some paler colour to tone it 
down, and the White Rambler and some others 


as possible, and any laterals springing from 
these main shoots may be cut back to within 
4 inches up to 12 inches, according to their 
strength, leaving the strongest the longest. 
If the main growths appear too thick you could 
remove one or two quite to the ground. The 
great thing to aim at is to leb in light and air. 
The horizontal system of training will induce 
the plant to blossom as much as anything.] 

Pruning dwarf Polyantha and Monthly 
Roses.—I planted last November some specimen) 
iscandards) of the Polyantha Roses " Leonle Lantech ” 
and “ Eugenie Lamesch,” also bushes of the China Roses 
"Eugene Resal,” "Armosa, 1 ' and “Cramoisie Super- 
ieure." I should be glad if you will be good enough to 
inform me through the columns of Gardening Illcstratf-d 
as to the extent to which these Bhould be pruned snd 
when ? I have had experience in pruning H.P. and H.I. 
Roses.—W. Grant. 

[The pruning of Roses the first year after 
planting differs somewhat from their after 
treatment. In the case of the two beautiful 
Polyantha kinds you mention, we should this 
season cub the shoots back to about half their 
presenb length. Next season very moderate 
pruning will suffice. Then ib will be sufficient 
to just tip them, or, in other words, cut away 
the flowering stems, pay, about 3 inches or 
4 inches. Some individuals allow these Roses 
to start into new growth before pruning at all, 
and then go over the bushes and snip off the 
extreme ends of shoots up to the most promi¬ 
nent of the new shoots. Ib is a good plan to 
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cut down to the ground one or more of the 
growths each year to keep up a supply of new 
wood from the base. When the shoot* cross 
each other in the centre of the plant this 
should be put right by cutting away one of 
them. The Monthly Roses are besb cub back 
rather hard the first year, say to H inches or 
4 inches from the ground. In following years 
very moderate pruning suffices. We find it 
best in their case*to leave some of the shoots 
almost full length, others a little shorter, and 
others shorter still, with, say, one or two cub 
right to the ground line. In all cases of these 
garden Roses keep the centres open by remov¬ 
ing thin, twiggy shoots or such as cross. The 
time for pruning these Roses, both the Poly- 
anthas and Chinese, is end of March or early 
in April.] 

Root cuttings, propagating from —When 
should root cuttings of thus- plants (which grow’from such, 
such aa Senecio pulcher, etc ) be taken, and i§ It neces¬ 
sary they should be struck in heat? In which case would 
an ordinary greenhouse shelf do, or is bottom-heat neces¬ 
sary? They would, I suppose, fail in a cold-frame ? Also 
how moist should they be kept?— Perknmau 


[Lift one or more of the old flowering plants 
now and select the strongest roots. The root 
pieces must all be kept top end uppermost, 
then cut into lengths of inches or there¬ 
abouts. When enough of these root cuttings is 
made they may be inserted as cuttings in very 
sandy soil. First, nearly half fill one or two 
6-inch pobs with good drainage and some 
ordinary soil, then add an inch of very sandy 
soil, and so arrange this as to height that the 
root cuttings placed perpendicularly thereon 
will be just abovo the pot’s rim. Then proceed 
bv placing the root cuttings against the inside 
of the pot. In this way some throe dozen root 
cuttings can be inserted in a single pot. Then 
give a thorough watering, and finally place the 
pots in the greenhouse, preferably on a gentle 
bottom-heat. In about a month or aix weeks 
growth will bo visible at the apex of the cut¬ 
ting, which in the original should have been 
clean cut across. In a short time the pieces will 
be ready for separate treatment. If the roots 
are of good size—that is, as large as an ordinary 
lead-pencil when first inserted—the new growth 
will oe strong, and the young plants can be 
potted singly into small pots. For the rest the 
treatment should be that given to good seed¬ 
lings or cuttings, growing the best and strongest 
on for early batches. In this way the strongest 
may be grown on into 5 inch pots and planted 
out in the year ensuing in April, or planted out 
in early June from smaller pots. None of the 
plants will flower the same year, but by treat¬ 
ing them in two batches a succession will be 
secured for two seasons. To maintain a flower¬ 
ing each year all that is needed is that some 
cuttings bo inserted each year, and grown on 
for the purpose. See also article in our is*ue 
of March 5, 1904, p. 6.] 

Treatment of Marechal Nlel Rose.—I am 

ftOimr t«o plant a Maioi-hal Niel, and one other igood clim¬ 
ber, which you might kindly suggest. I have C. Mermet. 
Is the .same culture applicable to all climbing Roses under 
glass ?—Rosr Lovkr. 

[Plant the Marechal Niel at the north end of 
house, and allow its growth to grow towards 
the south, assuming that your greenhouse is 
span-roof and runs from nonh to south. This 
would give you an opportunity to try the 
extension system. If the plant is doing well, 
you can now and then cub away an old growth 
down to the base, which will provide you with 
new main shoots. We should recommend for 
the .second plant either England’s Glory (pink) 
or Monsieur Desir (crimson), unless you would 
prefer W. A. Richardson for its buds. We 
have a plant of Climbing Devoniensis, as a 
rule a very shy bloomer, bub this plant always 
blossoms freely. It is trained partly perpen¬ 
dicularly and partly horizontally, aud has 
laterals springing from its main branches some 
three aDd four years old. We go over the 
plant after flowering and remove several 
shoots nob required, and then keep the house 
close and moist. In September plenty of air 
is given and water withheld, which enables the 
growths bo get well ripened. Remember 
always to plant in good soil rather light, 
manure highly, giving a good pprinkling of 
bone-meal each season ; water liberally when 
growing, withhold it when ripening off, 
and force as gently as possible in spring, that 
you will have every success. I shall in another 
issue say something about stroDg-growing 
Roses of the Catherine ” 
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so useful when used as semi-climbers, and in 
reality the very best for small greenhouses.— 
Rosa. ] 

Pruning: climbing Tea Rose —In 1903 I boua-bt 
a Tea-scented climber, with flower like that of Killarney. 
That season it produced from tbe bottom two shoots each 
about!» feet long. I cut about 2 feet off. Last year long 
shoots grew from them. Ilow should 1 prune it?— 
Fish burn. 

[The climbing Tea that has made long 
growths must do very moderately pruned. 
You say long shoots have grown from the 
growths made tbe summer before last. These 
should be left about 2 feet in length, or more if j 
you desire to cover your wall quickly. Any 1 
long growths made from the base of plant la9b | 
summer should be retained their full length if 
the wood is hard, but if soft and pithy it is besb 
to cub such shoots back to the base. The 
climbing Tea Rose you refer to as being like 
Killarney is very probably Mme. Marie 
Lavallee. It is a very lovely Rose.] 

Pruning Roses planted two years ago.—I 
bought in March. 1903, some Tea-ecented Rose-trees which 
I should like to flower well. Should I cut back the bush 
trees?— Fish burn. 

[Something depends upon the varieties as 
to how they should be pruned; bub as you 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

HANGING BASKETS FOR A ROOM 
WINDOW. 

Would you be so kind as to give me instructions for pre¬ 
paring hanging baskets for a room? I should like floweis 
—a succession of them, If possible. The situation I wish 
most to provide for h tne centre of a large bay window, 
facing south-west.—C rescrnT. 

[Within the next few weeks is the besb time 
in which to make preparations for baskets for 
the reception of plants, and in procuring the 
plants themselves. As to the baskets, they 
may either be constructed of pieces of wood, 
or, as is now more generally the case, of wire, 
but whichever is decided upon it will be neces¬ 
sary to properly line tbe basket with some 
material that will prevent the escape of soil. 
No better can be had than common Moss 
gathered from the hedgerow or woodland, and 
if the frame of the basket is not a narrow 
mesh, then a padding of thick Moss will often 
save much annoyance at a later stage. Several 
subjects are particularly well adapted togrow- 
1 iDg therein, owing to their pendulous ordroop- 
i ing habit, and in this connection the prefer¬ 
ence must, I think, be given to the Ivy-leaved 



Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums In a hanging basket. 


say you desire the bmhes to flower well, we 
should recommend a moderato pruning. First 
of all cut away any dead and very weak shoots, 
and also pithy f hoots should be cut down to tbe 
ground line. The remaining shoots shorten 
back so that you leave about six or eight eyes 
or buds on the strongest main shoots, and the 
laterals, or those breaking out from the main 
shoots, cut back to two or three eyes. It is 
useless to retain any wood if the pith appears 
at all brown caused by frost. Much better cut 
past this, even if you have to cut back right to 
the ground line. The month of April is earlv 
enough to prune Tea Roses, but the work 
should be done early in that month.] 


“ Tbe ElngllBb Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Revised, with descriptions of aU the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture, and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood Cloth, medium 8vo., 15s. ; post free, 
ns. Gd. 

"The Hngllsh Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and, strongly bound, for 
library use or ^presentation :—lst, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound %n sage green half morocco , fll. nett. 

Ond, in t volt., half bound sage green mcrccco, tbs. nett 
Of all booksetiert. 


Pelargoniums, a hanging bosket of which we 
figure, and as it is proposed to grow the plants 
in a window having a south-west aspect, few 
things will bloom better when once estab¬ 
lished. Now and agaia one meets with old 
plants that have been turned out of pots and 
crammed into the usuilly small space found 
in the majority of window baskets, with the 
result that they soon commence to lose the 
foliage at the base, and present anything but 
a beautiful appearance. This can be avoided 
by procuring young plants in April and plant¬ 
ing them in the basket, tying the young shoots 
as they grow to the sides. If one or two 
varieties are placed in the same receptacle and 
the colours carefully chosen, very pretty 
effects may be produced. One reason which may 
be advanced in favour of taking in hand young 
plants from the start, instead of old ones, 
is that the latter will not readily respond to 
training, and thus when an attempt is made to 
get the shoots into position they nob infrequently 
break off, and much time is lost. Other sub¬ 
jects which are admirably adapted for growing 
in baskets are Fuchsias, and the detoils as to 
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treatment are identical with those mentioned 
for the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and no plants 
give greater satisfaction than spring-struck 
Heliotropes, as here again any attempt made 
to bring into position any old plants the shoots 
of which have become hard mostly ends in a 
mishap. Simple things like Musk and Troprc- 
olums are very showy, and in a sunny window 
cannot fail to do well. I have also had a happy 
experience with Verbenas in baskets, and these 
can, of course, be procured in April or May 
from seed sown in March. These are extremely 
showy during the summer months. Thab 
popular trailing subject, viz., Campanula iso- 
phylla and its counterparts alba and Mayi, are 
exceptionally prodigal with their blossoms, and 
make useful basket plants either indoors or oub. 
Another thing, which, really speaking, is best 
served when grown in a greenhouse, bub which 
adapts itself to a sunny window, is Diplacus 
glutinosus, more often met with in a pot than 
a basket, it is true, bub after a few months' 
growth in a greenhouse young plants in a 
basket make a brave show, and tne colour, best 
described as an orange-yellow, is charming. 
There are other things, many of which, perhaps 
more by consent of custom than otherwise, are 
grown in pots, but which give good results 
planted in baskets and suspended. Such, for 
example, are tuberous Begonias, Freesias, 
Pansies (Tufted), and Lanbanas. If variety is 
needed, then some fine foliaged subject may be 
grown, like Asparagus Sprengeri or Smilax, 
which will remain green and fresh for a long 
time in the summer in the sunny window of a 
room. 

With all basket plants there is the danger 
of overlooking their requirements as regards 
watering, and too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the need of attention in this 
respect. Plants in baskets suspended dry up 
more quickly than plants in pots on a stage, 
and in a room they should be taken down, 
given a good soaking by immersing them in 
water for a few moments, and then hanging 
somewhere to drain before being placed in the 
window again. In the matter of shading the 
baskets in the hottest weather, this point will 
want watching, as it is an easy matter to just 
overlook them for a few hours, and ruin for 
some weeks ab leasb both flowers and foliage. 
Hanging baskets, properly planted and well 
looked after, enhance windows and green¬ 
houses, and almost anyone possessing a room 
may participate in their beauty for several 
months in the summer.] 

VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN POTS. 

Last season I gave this method of culture a 
trial against the more common practice of 
planting in the border. The results from the 
point of view of profit are in favour of pot 
culture. The one item of labour is the only 
drawback. The plants must receive constant 
attention in the matter of watering. When 
grown in pots, however, the stems and leaves 
«re comparatively more sturdy and short- 
jointed ; dangers from disease are reduced to a 
minimum, the fruits set better, and there is a 
longer supply. The crop, therefore, is more 
valuable. If pot culture is best for the market 
grower ib should also be the better plan for 
amateurs whose operations are on a small scale. 
I take great pains with the young plants ; 
they are not neglected in potting, nor are they 
allowed to be drawn up weakly. There is 
jusb one sbage of a Tomato plant when it 
should either bo repotted or planted out, and 
thab is before the roots become pob-bound. 
Leave ib, and the stem becomes hard, then 
some time is taken up before the same can 
get into fresh vigour. To obviate this mis¬ 
take do not sow the seeds too early. If it is 
intended to grow the plants in heat up to the 
time hot weather makes fire-heat unnecessary, 
then seeds may be sown at once; bub if for 
cool-houses the end of March is ample time, for 
very little progress is made in such before May. 
From the small sized pots into which the seed¬ 
lings are first potted, I put the plants straight 
into the fruiting pots, 10-inch size. The soil 
used is the turfy cuttings from the sides of the 
roads. This is first-rate material, being gritty. 
Those who do nob live in the country cannot, 
of course, obtain thip. ^Failing such, the soil 
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from the last year’s Chrysanthemum pots would 
be used. Rich soil is not wanted for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Tomatoes; I have seen too 
often the harm it does. Big stems and large 
green, sappy leaves may look nice to the casual 
observer, bub a good crop of fruit is the main 
point. Good sized holes should be made in the 
bottom of the pots, so that roots may readily 
get out into the soil on which they stand. 
The soil in the pots should be rammed down 
firmly. Do not be afraid to give air in abun¬ 
dance from the beginning. I never like to see 
little drops of water on the leaves. This is due 
bo a close atmosphere. In regard to the labour 
of watering, I noticed last year that a plant 
rarely wanted water more than once a day, 
but all did not require it at the same time. 
Thus the labour of continually looking over 
them is a heavy item. A Tomato plant can 
be killed by over-watering. Liquid manure 
was given in a weak state ab each watering 
after the first fruits had set. 

The training favoured is thab known as the 
single rod system. All side growths are picked 
oub when small, and thus the whole strength 
of the roots goes bo the formation of the main 
stem. One mistake of training may be men¬ 
tioned. Often the leaves are too close to the 
glass. Whatever trellis is made, wire or sticks, 
fasten the same ab leasb 6 inches away. A 
variety that will satisfy market growers is 
Holmes’ Supreme. Ib is ideal in size, never 
cracks, and is solid and of good flavour Many 
thab bear distinctive names are merely selec¬ 
tions. For exhibition there is nothing better 
than Perfection. H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus forcing in boxes, etc.— 

It is not everyone who has the accommodation 
to force this in frames, but many could find 
room for boxes, tubs, etc., in a heated glass¬ 
house. Many think Asparagus difficult to 
force, but this is not so, provided good strong 
crowns thab have been prepared the previous 
summer are used. These lend themselves to 
forcing in boxes or tubs on the floor of a house 
from which frost is excluded. The roots should 
be covered with a thickness of 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil, or Cocoa-fibre; in fact, any¬ 
thing that keeps them moist. Lost spring, 
when at Sandhurst Lodge, Wokingham, I noted 
a fine lob of Asparagus growing in large 
wooden cases, placed partly under a stage and 
partly on the path, in a house thab was used to 
bring forward pob Figs, Strawberries, etc. 
Seldom have I seen finer growth than was pro¬ 
duced by these crowns. This method can be 
adopted where the roots cannot bo stood on the 
ground. This year I began cutting from roots 
placed on a bed in a late vinery in .January. 
Only enough heat was given to keep the tem¬ 
perature to about 45 dogs, by night. Success 
in forcing AsparaguB depends on the growth 
the previous season.— Dorset. 

Weedy pasture garden.—I have at my disposal 
about \ an acre of land rent free, which I wish to turn 
into a kitchen garden. It is at present a rough pasture. 
What crops would be most likely to yield me a return 
sufficient to give a mao’s wages for the labour of cultiva¬ 
ting it? I need enough Mangel to feed a cow in winter, 
and enough vegetables of the more easily-cultivated kinds 
to supply a family of seven people. What is the enclosed 
weed, which carpets the portion which I am now digging 
up? Will it be killed bj r simply turning it into the soil as 
dug, or must other measures be taken to eradicate it?— 
R. M. Sandford. 

[Th© sample of the coarse weed which infests 
your pasture ground is, so far as the absence 
of leaves shows, what is commonly known as 
Ground Elder. Ib is a difficult weed bo eradi¬ 
cate, because of the nature of its running 
roots. Once it gets established it seems to 
overgrow everything else. You can, if you care 
to incur the trouble, have the entire surface of 
the ground forked over from 4 inches to 5 inches 
deep, shaking oub all weeds and roots from the 
soil, then, after partially drying the rubbish, 
burning ib. If then a dressing of manure with 
the burnt ash were spread over the ground and 
well dug in, very good crops of Potatoes, Man¬ 
golds, Peas, Broad and Runner Beans, 
Cabbages, Onions, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, 
Turnips, and other vegetables, should result. 
Or you can take the course of clearing off on 
one portion of the ground all the surface 
3 inches deep from a space 2 feet broad, and as 
long as, say, one-half of the width of the ground 
required. Pub that on one side for future use. 
Then throw out 10 inches depth of the soil of the 


trench, break up the bottom, throw in 3 inches 
depth of the weeds and soil upside down 
on to that, and then 10 inches of soil from the 
trench. If you proceed to work the whole 
space in thab way, filling the last trench with 
what was thrown out from the first, the result 
should be very efficacious, as it is most unlikely 
any of the buried weeds would grow again. 
When the trenching is completed a moderate 
dressing of short manure well forked in should 
do great good. Merely digging in the weeds 
would fail to bury them sufficiently deep. 
Probably the ground is poor, and only by 
working it doep, and giving it a good dressing 
of manure, could decent crops be looked for. ] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— As soon as the early- 
flowering bulbs, such as Narcissi and Tulips, 
can be had in bloom outside they are nob so 
much sought aftor under glass, and their 
season in the conservatory may be said to be 
over. We generally plant a frame or two with 
Narcissi, including ornabus, and Tulips to 
fill in the interval between those in the green¬ 
house and the beds outside. These are grown 
specially for cutting, for, like the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, as a flower for cutting, the Narcissus 
cannot be had too early or too late. Under 
glass we now want a change, and other things 
are coming on, and theso need not all be of an 
expensive character. Good pans of Forget-me- 
nots are always appreciated. Mignonette, of 
course, never comes at a wrong time, and 
Canterbury Bells of a good strain have a 
charmingly fresh appearance under glass. Wo 
really do not want everything to remain in 
flower for a long season. Those things which 
come and go quickly are generally appre¬ 
ciated because they do not tire us. Of course, 
Azaleas are now the bright feature. No other 
pianos when these are well grown can give 
such masses of colour; in fact, Azaleas when 
in largo numbers want Ferns and fine-foliaged 
plants to soften the bright colouring. Lilium 
Harrisi and its offshoot iongiflorum are in bud 
without beine retarded. Acacias are now at 
their best. Winter-flowering Heaths are over 
and pruned back, bub there are other Heaths, 
especially Cavendishi and ventricosa, that will 
last some time. Then will come the large- 
flowered Pelargoniums that will take the place 
of the Azaleas. Camellias will soon be break¬ 
ing into growth, and should have what little 
pruning is required to keep the plants 
symmetrical. Pub in cuttings of Salvias for 
winter flowering, and there is yet time to 
strike Chrysanthemums for late flowering. 
Cuttings of the young side-shoots of Tree-Car¬ 
nations will soon strike root in a bottom-heat 
bed. Sow seeds of Asparagus Sprongeri. 

Stove. —All plants are moving freely now. 
Gardenias coming into flower may have weak 
liquid-manure. Seeds of Rivina numilis sown 
now will make useful little plants for autumn 
decoration. Pans filled with cuttings of the 
netted-leaved Fittonia will soon fill up, and a 
set of pans filled with these and other similar 
low-growing ornamental-leaved plants will be 
useful for a change for table decoration. Bego¬ 
nias of the ornamental-foliaged section may be 
repotted now in sandy peat and loam. They 
are easily propagated from cuttings of tho 
leaves in brisk heat. If a leaf is laid flat on a 
pan of sandy peat, the midrib severed in several 
places, and kept down with small wire pegs, 
small tubers will form round the cut surface of 
the midrib, which when developed may be 
detached and started separately in small pot3. 
This is a rapid method of increase, or a tuber 
will form on the base of the leaf stalks if the 
whole leaf is used as a cutting, inserting the 
stalk in sandy peat in a warm position. Gloxi¬ 
nias may be propagated in the same way. 
Gloxinias and Sbreptocarpuses will make very 
large specimens if potted into larger pots in 
soil of a richer character than is generally 
used for them. We have had plants over 2 feet 
in diameter with very robust foliage grown in 
a compost of fibrous loam and peat with a 
fourth part of old cow-manure and sand. 

Muscat Grapes.— No Grapes pay so well 
for a border of the best quality loam, cu' i^h 
all the Gras9 on ib, mixed with bones and a 
dash of wood ashes and old plaster. Of course, 
the roots can nob be disturbed now, but the 
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surface may be removed down to the roots if 
necessary, and from 4 inches to 6 inches of the 
compost placed on the top. This will make 
its presence felt during the season. Liquid- 
manure, or a further top-dressing of stable- 
manure, can be given later to attract the roots 
to the surface. Regular, steady temperatures 
will be necessary now, and the disbudding 
should be done promptly so that there may be 
no overcrowding of the foliage. Start with 
50 degs. at night, and rise gradually to 65 degs. 
when the Vines are in flower. 

Tomatoes. —Inside in the early house the 
plants are making rapid progress, and the 
tree setting kinds are doing well and may, 
now that the fruits on the bottom of the plants 
are set, have liquid-manure occasionally, not 
necessarily always the same thing. Change 
the diet sometimes. Those who have the com¬ 
mand of poulbry-manure may top-dress with 
that sometimes at the rate of 2 lb. per square 
yard or less, bub nob more. Give the top¬ 
dressing just previous to watering, or put into 
the water. Rub off all side-shoots, and train 
up the leaders. We do not stop till the limit 
has nearly been reached, but some growers 
stop when three trusses are set, and then take 
up the shoot that breaks from the joint below. 
I do not think there is anything gained by 
stopping if the kind grown is a free setter. 
Of course, stopping the leader may help the 
setting, but it is best to grow free-setting 
varieties. Laurenson’s No. 3 is a splendid 
setter and the heaviest cropper I am acquainted 
with. Night temperature in the early houses 
should be about 60 degs. We are not so par¬ 
ticular about temperature in later houses from 
this onwards, as Tomatoes will not pay for 
much firing. Free ventilation is essential. 

Mushroom beds outside.— These may 
be made anywhere, but to meet the supply in 
the hot weather they will bo better on the 
shady side of a building. For the present beds 
may be made in temporary frames covered with 
wooden shutters or straw mats. The same 
care is necessary in preparing the manure and 
dispelling any excess of moisture by fermenta¬ 
tion, and the beds must be spawned when the 
temperature is steady at 85 degs. 

Window plants. —Fern cases should be 
replanted now and rearranged with good 
rough loam and peat. A little crushed char¬ 
coal will help to keep the soil sweet. Ferns 
in pots may be repotted now. Remove care¬ 
fully some of the old soil. Be careful with the 
drainage, and avoid over-watering. Mischief 
is very often done by giving newly-potted 
plants too much water. Very often a sprinkling 
with a rosed pot will suffice. 

Outdoor garden —Sow hardy annuals 
thinly where they are to flower. Phacelia 
campanulaiia is a beautiful dwarf blue- 
flowered annual, and really blue flowers are 
scarce. Nemophila insignis sown in autumn 
is now opening its flowers. To keep it going 
as long as possible, mulch between the plants 
with old hotbed-manure, passed through a 
.J-inch sicvo, and carefully arranged with the 
hands. Antirrhinums sown in boxes should be 
pricked off as soon as largo enough into other 
boxes. Those cheap, shallow boxes do very 
well for all these seedlings, which are only 
intended to occupy them for a shorb time. 
The only objection to beds of Antirrhinums is 
their lack ot fragrance, and a garden without 
fragrance is deficient of one of the main 
essentials, and in sowing or planting anything 
at this season wo must bear this in mind. 
There are, of course, Sweet Peas and Mignon¬ 
ette, which should be largely grown. Patches 
of Musk in shady spots in damp situations 
have a pleasant perfume after a shower, and 
those who have no roots may sow seeds now. 
The Night-scented Stock is only fragrant after 
the sun goes down. The sweetest plant in the 
garden is the old white Pink, and about the 
same time the Brompton Stock is in flower, 
and these two old plants should be in every 
garden where fragrance is appreciated. 

Fruit garden. —I have planted fruit-trees 
up to the end of March when the work could 
nob be done before. I am not recommending 
this, but I have always found these late-planted 
trtk. ’o well. It is true they may have been 
taken up some time previously, as there is an 
advantage in doing tnis when they have to be 
planted late, as it checks the growth erf the 
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buds. Staking and mulching are importanto 
matters always, but specially so when trees 
are moved late in the season. The success 
of grafting or budding depends quite as much 
upon selecting the right time as in doing it in 
the right way. The right time for grafting is 
when the sap is flowing upwards strongly, 
usually towards the end of March, and the 
grafting season may extend well into April, 
especially when grafting old trees which may 
be sluggish in starting. This shows one ought 
to study individually the trees to be operated 
on. The pruning of Filbert and Nut bushes is 
generally postponed till March, or at any rate 
it is usually the last pruning done, the object 
being to leave all male catkins on till the 
female blossoms are fertilised. The Kent 
system of pruning is directed to the production 
of feathery spray surrounding an open-centred 
bu9h, but away from Kent Nut bushes gener¬ 
ally grow more erect. 

Vegetable garden.— Sow seeds of As¬ 
paragus thinly in drills for transplanting, or if 
intended for forcing sow thinly at wider inter¬ 
vals. If the land has been deeply worked and 
heavily manured the roots from seeds will be 
fit for forcing in about four years. Clear Globe 
Artichokes of litter and loosen up the soil 
between the rows with the fork. All the short 
manure may be forked in round the plants 
to encourage growth. One never has too many 
early Peas, and further sowings may be made 
frequently and all plants raised under glass for 
transplanting may now be planted out. Sow 
all kinds of winter greens. Cover up Rhubarb 
stools outside with tubs or pots. Even a fork- 
tul of litter will hasten the growth. Sow 
maincrop Celery in heat. Plant Cauliflowers 
in trenches or under handlights. Make 
hotbeds for Cucumbers and Melons. Make 
new plantations of Rhubarb in rich, deeply- 
worked land. No time should be lo9t now in 
planting Shallots and Garlic. Very little of 
the latter is used in this country. New plan¬ 
tations of Horseradish should be made now. 
The weather has been rather bad for seed 
sowing lately, but all arrears should be fetched 
up. Make new beds of herbs, and the tender 
annual herbs shonld be sown in heat. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 20th .—All seed Potatoes have been 
placed crown upwards in shallow boxes to 
develop crown eyes. They will be planted 
about the middle of April, or possibly a little 
earlier, all depending upon the weather. Put 
in cuttings ot new Dahlias. Older varieties 
will be divided so as to leave each young shoot 
with a bit of tuber. They will then be potted 
singly and grown till end of May. I have, 
when we had large beds of Dahlias and large 
numbers of other plants in pots, cub the 
Dahlias up and planted out at once, but the 
flowers come later. 

March 21st .—Sowed seeds of Chinese Primu¬ 
las, also varieties of Primula stellata. We 
have a number of plants now in flower. Some 
of the colours are very bright and the whites 
pure. All are useful for cutting. Prepared a 
piece of ground for Violets. CuttiDgs of the 
side-shoots were inserted in a frame in the 
autumn, and are now rooted, and will be 
planted out a foot apart next month. The 
large-flowered kinds, such as Princess of Wales, 
make larger foliage and will have a little more 
room. 

March 22nd .—Pruned Figs on walls, the 
object being to obtain plenty of young wood. 
Some of the old branches were removed to make 
room. All Peaches and Apricots on walls have 
been protected with fishing nets strained 
tightly over poles fixed under the coping, the 
bottom being let into the ground .‘l feet from 
the wall to give room to work beneath. When 
thinning early Grapes the berries are nob 
touched with the naked hand, the bunch being 
opened out with a smooth stick to admit the 
scissors. 

March 23rd .—Small sticks are always put to 
Strawberries in pots bo keep the fruit free from 
conbact with the liquid-manure. A dozen large 
fruits are a fair crop for a plant in a pot, and 
when these have been secured, all small fruits 
and late blossoms are cub away. Planted 


Gladioli in groups in the borders. We are 
growing a few in pots for early flowering. We 
have in previous years grown gandavensis in 
pots. We are now trying Childsi. 

March 21/th .—Sowed more Sweet Peas, prin¬ 
cipally decided colours. They are sown in 
clumps thinly. We have some in pots harden¬ 
ing off ready for planting. Potted off Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings, and pub in a few more 
cuttings of late-flowering kinds. The earliest- 
struck plants are now ready for 48’s, and will 
soon be in cold-frame protected at night. 
Planted bulbs, chiefly Narcissi, which have 
passed the flowering stage in forcing-house. 
Busy pruning Roses. Teas will be left a little 
longer. 

March 25th .—Onions sown under glass in 
boxes are being hardened off in cold-frames. 
Lawns and walks are rolled when damp. 
Mowing machines have been put in order ready 
for use. Pub in cubbings of Coleuses, Verbena 
Miss Willmott, and New Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Rooted cuttings are potted off when ready, 
and helped for a time in heat. Sowed Lettuces 
outside, and also various Winter Greens, 
including Broccoli, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
etc. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gap or vase ?— I entered a competition in a du’y 
advertised show for a " silver cup," and won tbe prize. 
Instead of the cup which was offered, a vase was substi¬ 
tuted, which I refuse to take. Can I compel tbe com¬ 
mittee to give me the “ cup ” which they advertised and 
which I won?— 8ui«cribkr. 

[If the committee advertised that any par¬ 
ticular silver cup would bo given, you may 
claim that particular cup ; or if they advertised 
that a cup of a particular value would be given, 
you may claim a piece of plate of that value. 
But the word “ cup,” as used in such advertise¬ 
ments, does not necessarily mean a “cup” in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and, in my 
opinion, the promise of a cup will be sufficiently 
fulfilled by the gift of a vase.J 

A gardener's notice.—I am employed as a 
gardener, and a month’s notice on either side was stipu- 
Uted for. My mistress is abroad, and it takes six days for 
a letter to reach her. If I give her a clear month’s notice 
to leave, will that be sufficient? Can I claim two original 
references which she holdB 1 — T. H. 

[You are not concerned with your mistress’s 
absence abroad. It will be sufficient if you 
give her notice of your intention to quit her 
service on the same day of the month follow¬ 
ing that on which you wrote. You are not 
bound to give one month and six days’ notice. 
It will be quite sufficient if you send the 
notice to her usual place of abode in England, 
or to the place to which letters addressed to 
her are delivered. Bub if you yourself are in 
direct correspondence with her about other 
matters, you may send your notice to her 
direct. If the relerences in question are your 
property—that is, if they were given to you 
—you may claim them on leaving, but if these 
were sent direct to your mistress by those who 
gave them, they are her property, not yours.— 
K. C. T.] 

Water from a neighbour's eaves.—I occupy a 
bouse of my own. The back garden of the next house 
lies higher than mine, and as there is no drain to carry off 
the water from the spouting of my neighbour's house, the 
water runs across my flower-bed and washes the soil on to 
a gravel yard, causing a great nuisance. I have asked his 
landlord to do something, but he refuses. Can the 
Inspector of Nuisances compel him to have it done? If 
not, what steps should I take, and could I be involved in 
any expense arising therefrom ?—C M. B. 

[Land that lies at a low level is naturally 
subject bo the burden of receiving water that 
flows down to ib from land at a higher level. If 
the water from your neighbours roofs flows 
down to your ground along with other surface 
water from his garden, your only remedy is to 
drain your own. But if the spouts discharge 
near to your garden, and the flow of water and 
subsequent nuisance are wholly or mainly 
attributable to the water collecting by the 
spouting, I think you may recover damages 
from your neighbour by action in the County 
Court, unless this kind of thing has been going 
on for over 20 years. The Inspector of 
Nuisances has nothing to do with the matter, 
unless a nuisance is caused to health, which 
seems improbable.—K. C. T.] 


Index to Volume XXVI.— Tbe binding covers 
(pries Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post frw for £ei 
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OORRBSPONDBNOH. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardr.ni.vq free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rule*: All communication* should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-strcct, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Poblibubr. The mine and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, a* Gardbni.no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue, immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming trait.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimen* 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kink should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Size of exhibition bexes for Rosea and 
DahllaB (J. J. At- The regulation size is 4 Inches high 
In front, IS inches wide, and the following length outside 
measurement —for 12 blooms, 2 feet long, and for (1 blooms 
1 foot long. The same sizes will answer for Dahlia*. 

Sauromatum guttatum (W. Fewly).— This will 
flower without soil or water, but it should then be pot¬ 
ted so as to cause it to form leaves and roots We have 
one now growing freely in ordinary soil in a warm green¬ 
house. It needs soil to grow in, the sj*nie as most of 
the Arams, to which it is nearly allied. It is a native of 
the Himalayas, and succeeds perfectly at Kew planted out 
in a narrow south border in front of the Orchid houses, 
the heat from which prevents it from being frozen in the 
winter. 

Plants in greenhouse doing badly- (Progress). 
—1, No, i j is too soon to risk Pelargonium cuttings in a cold- 
frame. 2, No, you cannot do as you suggest as to water¬ 
ing. Neglect in watering is evidently the main reason of 
your plants falling, as many that want water do not get 
any, while others are overwatered. Again, you cannot 
expect plants to succeed crowded up, as you say, while the 
temperature you give is far too high for Azaleas. Our 
advice is, grow (ewer plants and treat them well. In this 
way you will have far mere success. 

Daisies In lawn (Q. E. S .).~The only thing you 
can do is to grub out the roots. Then you should fork up 
the bare patches and work in some fresh soil. Any good 
garden soil free of weeds will do, and in April or May sow 
freely some good Grass seed, not that from a hayloft, 
which is full of weeds. This you must protect from birds 
with a few branches of trees or nets. If the lawn gener¬ 
ally is poor, get a load of very old manure and another of 
fine sou, and dress the lawn all over, sweeping it in well 
to the roots with a hard broom. 

Stocks falling (L. U. W.).— It is just possible that 
you have sown the plants too thickly, thus causing the 
seedlings to damp off. Besides it is too soon to sow 
Stocks, which we take it you with to plant out, say, in 
May. The end of this month would have been early 
enough to have sown the seed, which should be put into 
boxes and stood in a frame or greenhouse close up to the 
glass, bo A9 to make the plants sturdy. It is a mistake to sow 
Buch things too early, as they get, drawn and weak before 
planting time comes round. Try sowing some now, aud 
we thiak you will have better success with them. 

Llbonia florlbunda after blooming: (A. 
Clarke ).—When the (lowering period is over the plants 
should be shortened back, perhaps, to half their height 
(not cut down), and kept somewhat closer with occasional 
syringing. This will cause them to push out youDg shoots 
from all parts, and as soon as these shoots are about a 
third of an inch long the plants must be repotted, using 
for the purpose a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little sand. As a rule, the plants may be put 
into the sirac eized pot* »s before, the old ball 
of earth being reduced sufficiently for this to lie 
done. They must then for a time be Ireatsd as before; 
but as the roots take hold of the new soil more sir may be 
given. During the summer they do best in a frame 
sheltered from the direct rays of the sun, or they may be 
stood out-of-doors in a partially-shade <1 spot. In either 
case, a little liquid-manure as the pots get full of roots is 
of great service. 

Azalea buds falling (H r . Fa rsons ).—Azaleas are 
liable to shed their flower-buds if they receive a check in 
any way. We would Bay that the cause in your case is due 
to a sudden check from the plants being exposed to cold 
draughts or to careless watering. As the compost used 
for azaleas is mostly sandy peat, over dryness is very 
injurious owing to the diffi julty of wetting such soil, the 
fine numerous hair-like roots being thus killed. Are you 
quite sure that the balls of soil were moi6b all the way 
through before potting? If not, it is only to be expected 
that the flowers would drop, as it i# next to impossible to 
properly wet such after the plants have been potted. You 
made a great mistake f too, in giving liquid-manure, this 
being only necessary in weak doses in the case of plants 
that have filled the pots with roots We do not reply to 
queries bv post, as such information as we give above will 
perhaps assist other readers. 

Aquileglas from Beed (F. IT.).—You do not give 
usany ideaof the kind you refer to, but if any of the ordinary 
hybrid forms of cnerulea and chrysantha, there should be 
no difficulty whatever. The soil for seed sowing should he 
light and sandy, and mode rather firm. There is obviously 
nothing wrong with the seeds, os these came up quite well, 
and the cold-house treatment can hardly be improved 
upon. Are you quite sure the plants are dead ? Young 
plants of these freshly planted out may not make much 
headway at first, but, th* crowns remain plump and 
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good. In a sunny position in the soil you describe oil the 
Columbines should do quite well. If the plants failed quite 
soon after planting in the open garden, we can only sur¬ 
mise that you erred in the planting, either by not making 
the foil quite firm about the plants, with the result that 
air obtained access to the roots and caused their ruin, crthat 
too much or too little water was given. That you should suc¬ 
ceed in the raising of the plantaand fail in the transferring of 
them to the garden is remarkable, for at this time the 
plants should have been of a size to take much upon them¬ 
selves. At what period of the year did you plant them in 
the open garden ‘l 

Planting bed of Roses for effect ( Peakite\— 
The bed you propose to plant-namely, 15 feet by 5 feet— 
would take about 26 dwarf or bush plants. There would 
be one row of 8 down centre, and 2 rows of 9 each on either 
side. There is no doubt that one variety in a bed produces 
the best effect, and this is practicable in a large establish¬ 
ment. But doubtless you would prefer variety. Much 
depends upon individual taste in these matters as to what 
would look best. What would give pleasure to one indi¬ 
vidual might have the opposite effect upon another. We 
give below a few alternative suggestions, and you can 
make your own decision, la) A row down centre of a red 
Rose, and on either Bide white. The former Corallina, the 
latter Mme. Antoine Mari and Hon. Edith Lifford. (id 
White centre, and red on outside. The former *'rau Karl 
DrUBchki, and the latter Liberty and Victor Hugo, (e) 
All pink, either Mme. Abel Ohatenay down centre and 
Caroline Testout and Kiliarney either side, or (he whole 
bed of either of these grand varieties, (d i All red, either 
Gross an Teplitz and Corallina, and Lady Battersea in 
either side, or the whole bed of either beautiful kind, (e) 
All yellow, either Marie Van Houtte down centre, aDd 
Mme. Ravary and Mme. Ifoste either side, or the whole 
bed of either kind. We think we should prefer arrange¬ 
ment (<’), using tbe three kinds. You should prepare the 
bed well by removing the soil 2 feet 6 inches deep. If 
pood the soil could be returned, mixing well with it some 
decayed farmyard manure and a sprinkling of bone-meal. 

FRUIT. 

Planting fruit-trees (U.Spackman).— Fruit-trees 
are best planted in the autumn, although you may do so 
now, but, not with the same chance nf succes*. Cooking 
Apples would be Keswick Oodlin, Lord Grcsvenor, Eck- 
linville Seedling, Tower of Glamis, Brantley's Seedling, 
and Wellington Dessert Kerry Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange. Adams’ Pearnia’n. and Sturmer 
Pippin. We do net reply to queries by pest. 

Growing Melons (Curumis melo). —Yes, you can 
grow Melons very well in such a position. Put a strong 
board about I foot wide along the front of the Btage, and 
then fill in with leaves or manure over the slabs Place 
along the middle of the bed a ridge of rather stiff soil, 
9 inches deep, with about 2 inches over the rest of the 
bed. Then, when the soil bae become well warmed, have 
ready strong plants to put out about 24 inches apart aloDg 
the ridge, training them up to the roof. When you see 
the roots coming through the ridges of soil, aod top 
dressings of loamy soil, to which some bone-dust, wood- 
ashes, and mortar rubble have been added. 

Mossy Currant bushes (W. N.).— What you 
describe a* “green mould” on your Red Currant bushes is 
doubtless Moss, though of very minute growth. That i8 
due to the evident poorness aDd sourness of the soiL Damp¬ 
ness leads to sourness, and soon generates Moss growth. 
It is getting late to do so, but still, if you were to gently 
damp your bushes and then liberally smother them with 
fresh-slaked lime, so as to coat all the stems and branches 
that might temporarily kill the Moss. As your huBhee 
have been but three years planted thev are not too large 
to lift and replant. That you should do next October, 
replanting rather on raised mounds, and adding 
some lime and wood-ashes to the soil. After replanting 
put a mulch or layer of animal manure over the roots. 
Rather hard prune back all young shoot", and then 
smother with powdered lime and soot, as advised. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion maggot ( Major Rolleston\—k good remedy 
for Onion maggot is to dissolve 4 lb. washing soda in 
2 gallons of water, and sprinkle or water the Onions over¬ 
night through a watering-can. The soda acts as a ferti¬ 
liser as well. 

Tomatoes and Cucumbers in unheated 
hou&e ( IP. B. Bastian) —You will not succeed m grow¬ 
ing Tomatoes and Cucumbers, as you suggest, in a house 
of only 6 feet width, and besides. Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
require different treatment. Yon had better content 
yourself with Tomatoes only, planting them on the front 
and training them up the roof. You may grow a plant or 
two at the ends, where they would get some light, but you 
will find the roof plants will monopolise all the available 
light and space in the body of the houso. By planting at 
wider intervals, say 2 feet apart in front, you could grow 
some in pots at the back, but we should prefer to utilise 
the front only. 

FowIb’ manure IG. E. S ).—The manure from a 
fowls' run is very good for almost anything, but the run 
should be covered with sand or ashes from off which the 
manure could be raked every day or so. As collected it 
should be smothered with soot, placed in a heap, and 
mixed with an equal quantity of soil, allowing it to remain 
so for a month, then turning it and giving it another 
dressing of soot, still allowing it to remain to sweeten and 
bf come incorporated with the soil. If allowed to remain 
for three or four months, so much the better. Spread it 
then thinly over the ground and dig it in. Another plan 
is to place it in a bag and hang in a tub or tank and filled 
with water, afterwards diluting the liquid and applying it 
to any crops that may be in want of it. It can also be 
used for top-dressing Tomatoes or Vines in pots, or it 
may be used in the open, at the rate of a peck per 
2 square yards, sprinkling on the surface, and hoeing it in. 

Vegetables and flowers for exhibition 
(W.) — As you live in a cold district and the third week 
in July is not late in the summer, you will have to be 
quick in sowing Broad, or, better still, Longpod, Beans, 
Peas, and Cauliflowers, as these take some time in a 
northern district to come to maturity. Still farther, 
because it is absolutely impossible to determine from the 
time of Bowing seed when plants will be fruiting, unless 
the nature of tbe climate and position be weir known, 


you would do well to make in all cases two sowings at 
intervals of from ten to fourteen days, as the first may be 
over when wanted. Cucumber and Melon seeds should be 
sown in heat not later than the middle of April, hut suc¬ 
cess with these things depends much on the warmth and 
culture you can give them after being raised. To have 
Dwarf Beans fit to show you need have a score cf plants, 
each one in a 6-inch pot, of Canadian Wonder to enable 
you to gather twenty good pods then. Sow Ten-week 
Stocks under glass early in April We repeat, better 
make at least two separate sowings in each case. 

Tomatoes in greenhouse (Tomato).— To have 
Tomatoes in the summer in your greenhouse, sow' some 
seed in pots cr pans at once, covering them over till 
growth begins with pieces of glass. When the plants show 
true or third leaves lift and put each one siugly into a 
3-inch pot. Liter shift Into 6-mch pot", aDd from those 
when the plants are 13 Inches high, into lU-inch pots, 
using a compost of two-thirds good loam, the rest being 
leaf-soil, old hotbed-manure, and wood-ashfH. Pot very 
firmly, then stand the pots along on your shelves or stages 
almost close together in a row on each side, and as the 
plants grow train them up to sticks or Bamboo rods, if you 
have no trellis, or wires up under the roof on each tide. 
12 inches from tbe glass. Keep all side shoots hard 
pinched off. Give plenty of air. A Black Hamburgh Vine 
planted outside might be carried os a single rod along the 
centre of the roof being kept hard spurred. 

The Daisy Pea (M. M. Y .\—It would be impossible 
to have so early as May the Daisy Pea, nr, indeed, any 
other Pea, fit for use from a sowing ia March. Even if 
Chelsea Gem, our earliest Marrow Pea, were sown on a 
warm border a month earlier, it would not give pod* till 
quite the end of May or early in June. If you sow in July 
to have PeaB in autumn, the risks are considerable, as Peas 
in hot, dry weather suffer so much from tbilps, the flowers 
especially going blind. If, however, you sow early in July, 
let it be on coo), deeply-worked and well-manured ground, 
sowing the seed thinly. If you bow the Daisy, also get the 
rather dwarfer and greener English Wonder, and sow also. 
The beet late Pea. however, is Autocrat, a* it is less liable 
to attacks of white mould or mildew. That grows from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height, and the rows should be 4 feet 
apart, the plants being staked. The Peas are of the finest 
quality. Why not have Peas sent you to the seaside ? 

SHORT REPLIES. 

G. E. S .—Leave the frame as it is. A west border is one 

facing west.- D. C Beggs .—Your best plan will be to 

wri'e to the secretary, National Dahlia Society, “ Boyton,” 
Foot’s Gray, Kent, for the Report, in which the informa¬ 
tion you seek for is fully set out. Daniel Coe.—We have 

not the slightest idea to what you refer.- Derry, Ire¬ 

land— The best plan will be to get a plant which any 
nurseryman can get tor you towards the end of the year. 

- Fred Bateson. —About a fortnight.^— W. S. A—In 

such a house, and in your district, you could have a 
succession—Hyacinths, Tulip*, Narciss, Spinnas, which 
have been potted early In the sea90D, with Abutilons, 
Pelargoniums (Zonal), Heliotropes, Carnations, Arum 
Lilies, Cinerarias, Ericas, late Chrysanthemums, and 
many other things, much, of course, depending on tho 

size of the house- A Lover of Ferns. —Kindly read our 

rules as to sending queries- Mrs. Monckton .—We do 

not conduct post-mortem examinations If at any time 
you want this done, we would advise you to send the fowl 
to Mr. F. H. Prosser, Phoenix Mills, Farm-street. Birming¬ 
ham. who carries out post-mortem s for Farm and Hume. 
(published at this office), at a nominal charge of Is. The 
fowls must be sent direct to him with the fee.- Sub¬ 
scriber.—See our issue for March llth, p. 26.- A. J. W — 

The best thing would be to call in a carpenter, who would 
renew the plate that rests on the brickwork. Tnis must 

l»e done, otherwise the house will collapse.- Rosebud.— 

We have never heard of such a thing, and would not 
consider it at, all likely. Never attempt bo gather the 
flowers of the Arums or Sweet Peas in tho way you 

suggest.- G. C. Kynoch,—k square rod contains 301 

square yards; if the plot is a square each side will be 

5J yards long or 164 feet-.- Waterford. — S»e article in 

our issue of February 25th, p. 655, re •' Tulips falling,” 

which also explains the cause of your's failing.- Peach. 

—We should say east by south would be the best aepect. 
Unless you want very early fruit the amount of piping you 

allow' will be quite sufficient.- R. W. L.— 1, No, you 

cannot expect such plants as Gloxinias and Begonias to 
flower well In a house facing north. It is just the place 
for Ferns. 2. No. Cutting back spoils the appearance of 
the plant. Far better raise some Beedlings every spring. 
3, Yes, if the plants are well rooted, they may be put into 
boxes, or singly into 18-pots. We would, however, prtfer 

to leave them as they are.- F. Dunston.— You are quire 

right. There ia no such thing as a crimson-flowered 
Tulip-tree, the colour being just as you describe. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants — A. B.—l, Cafathea Kerchove- 
ana; 2 Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Begonia. 

P1e»*e send in flower; 4, AlocasiA me tallica.- Thomas 

Clarke.— Berberis nepaleneie.- Ilford. —8e% Lavender 

(Statice latBoliai.- Athgoe.— Narcissus pallldus pr®oox. 

- Miss Walsh. — Narcissus minor.- J. Homing — 

Pteris tremula.- Mrs. Hutchinson.— Please send flowers 

and leaves. It is probably a Physalis. 

Names of fruit.— C. II. Britt .—Apple Wellington. 

or Dumelow’s Seedling.- M. E. Thorp. —Kindly read our 

ruleB as to sending fruit for name. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. —W e offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the, “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its content*, 
indoor* or outdoor *, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize, Half a Guinea . 

Catalogues received.— Cooper Tah«r and Co , 

Limited, 90 and 02, Southwark.street, .S.B. — Wholesale. 

Catalogue for 190.'. -Agricultural and Horticultural 

A*sociation, Ltd., p2, I^ong Ai re, W.O. — One «{• All Ferti¬ 
liser*. -B. P. Dixon and bone, Hull.— List of Farm 
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Broccoli on the same piece of ground many 
years in succession, but I have practised it, 
perhaps not from choice, for the past dozen 
years with good results. It can be, and is 
often done, but, as before stated, the ground 
must be well-manured annually and culti¬ 
vated deeply. Plants for turning in from 
Christmas onwards should be given a fairly 
open position, as the hardier they can be grown 
the better they withstand our variable winters, 
and a 2-feet space every way should be allowed 
the plants when set out. Sowing should extend 
from the end of March up to the first week in 
May, those heading in during March taking 
precedence, the early winter and maincrop 
kinds the second place, and the very latest 
varieties early in May. East Devon. 


PARSLEY. 

No herb is in greater demand, and few are so 
scarce, from the middle of February up to the 
middle of April, as growth is then slow. Beds 
that wear a meagre look should be cleaned 
over, removing all decaying foliage, and well 
stirring the soil between the plants, after 
strewing a light dressing of soot over the 
ground. Where there is a scarcity, some dozen 
or more roots should be carefully lifted and 
potted up, standing them in an ordinary green¬ 
house near the glass, and, if not over-watered, 
new growth will soon push out. I think 
fewer failures would occur if the gardener 
would plant or sow in various positions, as it 
often happens should a stray plant get estab¬ 
lished away from the bed proper, that it sup¬ 
plies quite as many blades again as the other 
roots. I have in view a long row, some 
70 j'ards, planted at the foot of a low wooden 
fence facing due west, not an ideal position, 
perhaps, considering there was a brick wall, 
10 feet high, 20 feet from the row of Parsley, 
but here many gatherings were had from 
January onwards. Sheltered nooks, where the 
falling leaves can nestle among the plants, are 
better than artificial coverings in some winters, 
as Parsley quickly resents coddling. To keep 
it during the winter, ample space should be 
allowed between each plant, 9 inches to 
12 inches being none too much. Then sun and 
air can assist the crowns to push out strong 

f rowth not so easily cub up by frost or cold, 
ibing winds. It is when grown thickly 
together that it collapses so soon. A small pan 
or even fi inch pot sown with seed in February, 
the seedlings being nursed for a time and 
pricked out into a box or pan, and planted in 
the open early in April, would come on before 
seed sown outdoors. For outdoor sowing choose 
a piece of ground where the sun shines the 
greater part of the day. Well manure and dig 
deeply, and, before raking the surface down, 
scatter a thin layer of soot over the ground, 
sowing the seed in shallow drills 12 inches 
apart. J. M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A weed-infested Asparagus-bed —My Appara 
fcua-bed in many years old, Out hag become thoroughly 
covered with Couch Orass. I am, therefore, now making 
up a fresh bed, and ia the autumn I had a quantity o( 
stuff removed from chicken yard (soil mixed with chicken- 
manure that had accumulated) to where I proposed to have 
the new bed. My gardener is now taking the beat roots 
from the old bed for the new one. shall I be right in 
cutting any crowns from the new bed this year? I propose 
having the Couch Orass dug out from old bed and growing 
late Potatoes on the spot.—R. P. 

[The best thing you can do is to allow the 
old bed to remain as it is and take what heads 
you can get from it, then dig it up and burn 
the whole lot, (’ouch and all. You cannot 
expect to have any success in moving crowns 
overrun with Couch, as you say. You oughb 
at once, though rather late, bo t rench and well 
manure a piece of ground and form a new 
Asparagus bed, purchasing two-year-old roots 
ana planting in a farrow 4 inches deep, each 
furrow being 2 feet apart, with IK inches in the 
line between each plant. If you attend bo the 
plants during the summer in the way of & slight 
dressing of salb, and in the winter give a top¬ 
dressing of manure, provided the soil is not 
heavy, you will have crowns bhe third year, 
from which you can then begin catting, and 
even then only moderately.] 

Artificial manure for Potatoes.— Will you 
kindly say which i9 the best artificial manure or composi¬ 
tion of manures to use for Potatoes, and the amount 
which should he used? Ground not otherwise manured. 
—O. J. B. 


jiving advige^as to the best artificial 

by GOOgle 


manures for Potatoes, it should be essential to 
take some note of the nature or composition of 
the soil. On that he&d your query gives no 
information. Again, whatsoever the manures 
used, very much in aiding their utilisation 
depends on the depth at which the soil is 
worked. Artificial manures generally take 
some time to dissolve, and need a fair supply 
of moisture in the soil to bring that solution 
about. In deeply-worked soil — say, from 
20 inches to 24 inches, as all Potato ground 
should be—there is much greater moisture and 
it is more enduring than is found in quite 
shallow-worked soils, as these so much sooner 
lose moisture in dry weather. If these artifi¬ 
cials do nob dissolve they are practically, for 
bhe crop applied to, useless. Generally also it 
i9 best to apply such manures as phosphates 
and potash some few weeks prior to the plant¬ 
ing of the crop, as they then become soluble by 
the time growth begins and there is root 
action. It is not possible for that to be done 
now, as so south-westerly as Devonshire the 
time for planting has arrived. Your best course 
will be to obtain bone-flour (phosphate) and 
kainit (potash), well crushing and mixing them 
and adding also well-crushed sulphate of am¬ 
monia. The proportions should be 10 lb. each 
of the two former and 6 lb. of the latter. Open 
drills for the Potatoes, 0 inches deep and fairly 
broad, strew along them this mixture, using 
1 lb. per <i yards, then plant the tubers and 
cover up with the soil. The ammonia salts dis¬ 
solving more quickly will greatly help to the 
dissolving of the other elements. If you can¬ 
not geb sulphate of ammonia, then obtain 
nitrate of soda. Late and strong-growing 
varieties of Potatoes will most likely benefit 
most from such a manure dressing, as early 
varieties are so much quicker to ripen. Give 
the Potato plants ample room. If the ground 
be poor the addition of a moderate dressing of 
animal manure would be desirable.] 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

IVIES. 

At this season of the year, when gardens are 
flowerless and trees generally are leafless, we 
are in the mood to recognise the worth of 
things that retain their verdure undiminished 
through the winter months. How very beauti¬ 
ful are Ivy-clad trees in the depth of winter, 
especially when the Ivy, no longer able to 
extend, branches out and forms big bushy 
heads, which in their season are covered with 
purple-black berries. I knew of a cottage, the 
roof of which for many years has been covered 
with Ivy. It is one of those old straw-thatched 
houses that once abounded in this part of 
Surrey, but the Ivy was allowed to creep over 
it, and now forms a solid bush-like mass. I 
have often wondered whether the old thatch 
still remains, or whether Ivy now forms the sole 
defence against rain. Evidently the inmates 
are not troubled by a leaky roof, or the Ivy 
would nob have been allowed to remain so long. 
As a fact, it requires a vast amount of wet to 
get through an ordinary covering of Ivy, and 
for this reason it may be used, when,' as is 
sometimes the case, much difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in keeping out damp. I certainly know 
of one instance where the mere planting of this 
evergreen effectually checked the damp pene¬ 
trating. The Irish Ivy is undoubtedly the 
most useful kind we have ; it rapidly covers the 
allotted space, and can be used for quickly 
clothing ugly walls, fences, and unsightly 
buildings, bub the common English Ivy is very 
fine as seen clothing old Oaks and Elms in the 
hedgerows in the southern counties. For a 
good many years I used to feast my eyes on 
several big Oaks that were clothed with 
verdure from the ground nearly to the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches. In the dead of the winter 
they had a very fine appearance, especially 
when the season had been favourable for the 
formation of berries. Unfortunately, the land 
changed hands, a man was put on to cut down 
the old hedgerow, and with a few cuts of the 
axe he destroyed that which it had taken half 
a century to form. 

A very beautiful and effective variety 19 that 
which has big, variegated foliage and which, I 
believe, goes under the name of marmorata. It 
should be understood, however, that rich soil 
or dense shade destroys its pleasing variegation, 
the leaves in the course of time becoming quite 


green. In rather poor soil and where a fair 
amount of sun comes, the variegation remains 
constant, a good sized specimen being a very 
pleasing object, especially io the winter 
months when anything that gives colour in the 
outdoor garden is very welcome. I have a 
plant of thi9 which covers about 10 square 
feet, and most people who see it admire it. 
It was planted some 30 years ago, and would 
be much larger if it had had more space to 
ramble over. Every year it produces a crop of 
berries, and, curious to see what the progeny 
would be, l saved some. They came up very 
well, but up to the present there are no signs of 
variegation among thorn; so that one may 
take it for granted thab this Ivy is a sport from 
some plain-leaved kind, the Irish being pro¬ 
bably the parent. One of the most distinct 
Ivies in cultivation is Silver Queen, a small¬ 
leaved kind of slow growth, but valuable on 
account of its clear, distinct variegation, which 
is retained even when no sun reaches the leaves. 
In the case of this Ivy there is absolutely no 
danger that undue luxuriance, caused by over- 
feediDg, may destroy its characteristic feature. 
Being naturally of slow growth, it really 
requires the quickening impulse of somestimu- 
lanb to enable it to render a true idea of its 
decorative worth. In poor soil and when fully 
exposed to the sun, it loses the purity of its 
variegation and takes on a rather dingy, miser¬ 
able appearance, in fact. Silver Queen is an Ivy 
that wants a bib of culture. I have had it 
growing where the sun never comes, in com¬ 
pany with Ferns and other shade-loving things, 
and it has throughout the year a very nice 
appearance. In complete contrast to ib is 
aero-purpurea, which, as its name indicates, 
has very deep-coloured leaves. It has rather 
small foliage, is dense-growing, and is certainly 
striking and pleasingly effective at this time 
of year. It is a fine companion for the silver- 
variegated kinds, bub it planted with Silver 
Queen must be given more space, as, although by 
no means coarse-habibed, it is of free growth and 
will rob its more delicate neighbour of nourish¬ 
ment if nob allowed an ample root-run. Among 
silver variegated kinds marginata is very good ; 
ib is rather a slow grower, and is suitable for 
association with the two preceding kinds. 
Like Silver Queen, it is the better for nourish¬ 
ment. Another small-growing kind is Mrs. 
Pollock, which I should imagine to be a sport 
from the common English Ivy. Ib is a curious 
little Ivy, the golden variegation exercising a 
crippling effect on the growth. The worst of 
this Ivy is thab if you try to make it grow 
freely it runs away into the green leaf. In 
shade the golden variegation fades, so thab the 
only way is to plant in the sun, in moderately 
good soil, under which conditions the maximum 
of golden variegation is obtained. Discolor is 
another moderate grower ; its variegation is by 
no means striking, but there is a quiet beauty 
about this Ivy that charms in the winter 
season. Some time ago I thoughb I had dis¬ 
covered something new when I found this Ivy 
growing in an old Surrey hedgerow. Curiously 
enough, it was—indeed, is still—growing on a 
Holly-tree, which forms one of a pair, they 
being far and away the biggest specimens I 
have ever seen in this part of the country. 
They are about 4(1 feet high, the stems having 
a circumference of 3 feet, a carious feature 
being that no matter how sparse berries may 
be generally, these trees invariably carry a crop, 
ana in most years they are loaded. Pedata, 
sometimes called Caenwoodiana, is a curious 
kind; it is commonly called the Bird's-foot 
Ivy, on account of the curious form of the 
leaves, the segments being very narrow. For 
quickly covering a wall or trunks of trees I can 
recommend Emerald Green, the foliage of 
which, though of a remarkably fresh, bright 
green in summer, bakes on in winter a distinct 
bronzy tint. Ib is a very close grower, and has 
a nice effect in the form of large specimens In 
striking contrast to this is conglomerata, a 
non-climbing species with curiously twisted 
growths, and minima, a very small grower, and 
useful for rockeries, where it can run over large 
stones and boulders. There is a kind called 
foliis aureis, or golden variegated, bub it is a 
fraud, only a shoot here ana there showing 
signs of colour, which by no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion can be called golden. I am surprised thab 
any respectable trade grower keeps ib in his 
list. _ J. Cornu ill. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Last year early in the year we cut a number of 
shoots of Camellias growing in the open air. 
These gradually opened their flowers and 
lasted for three weeks in the house. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the value of this plan 
for adding to the beauty and use of hardy 
shrubs. Even the fruit trees of our orchards 
come in to add a charming variety. —Ed.] 


BOOM AND WINDOW. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Acetylene gas and plants.— Your 
correspondent, “Weary Willie,” asks in Oak- 
DKifiNa Illustrated whether others have 
suffered by having plants in a drawing-room 
killed by acetylene fumes. I have lived in a 
house for five years where acetylene gas is 
burnt nightly in all rooms. I have certainly 
had no Cinerarias, but two Palms, now looking 
the picture of health, have been in the drawing¬ 
room the whole time, as also Aspidistras and a 
large Clivia, now in magnificent health, with 
three flower-spikes containing in all forty 
blooms. Other things are grown in a small 
greenhouse, and brought into the house when 
ready. These include Arum Lilies, Azalea 
Deutsche Perle, Asparagus, Campanula iso- 
phylla, Pelargoniums, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, j Freesias, Tradescantias, Dielytra 


THE CAPE LEADWORT (PLUMBAGO 
CAPENSIS) IN THE HOUSE. 

Tiie flowers of the Cape Leadwort (Plumbago 
capensis) do not last very long when cut. 
They are, on this account, nob suited for send¬ 
ing any distance by rail or post, but for home 
use they are very well adapted. When used 
in this way it is important to have long stems 
which will tend to the lasting qualities of the 
flowers, which will bo further enhanced by 
placing the vase out of the draught and in a 
subdued light. Plenty of water in the vase is 
a necessity for this, and also for all flowers of 
a fleeting nature. As a plant for the sake of 
its lovely blue flowers, the greatest mistake is 
to grow it in a warm, moist house. Such 
treatment will only encourage a luxuriant, 
woody growth at the expense of a good crop of 


There are in most gardens many vacant spots 
in front of greenhouses or other buildings with 
a southern or western aspect that could be 
made suitable for plants of some good Tea 
Rose. Now is the time to prepare such posi¬ 
tions. Perhaps it is in the gravel path, bub no 
matter, provided a hole 3 feet deep and H feet 
to 2 feet wide be taken out, and then refilled 
with good compost. Do not by false economy 
object to a few barrows full of good loam. If 
this has been stacked a year, with cow manure 
sandwiched in, so much the better ; if nob, mix 
one part of cow manure to three of loam now, 
and add a 6-inch pobful of bone meal to each 
barrow load of compost. Should the soil be 
rather retentive of water it would be well to put) 
6 inches of clinkers or stones in the bottom of 
the hole before adding the compost. Fill the 
holes full, and about 6 inches above the levej 
to allow of settling down. Now as to plants 
for these positions. It may be there are about 
some pot plants that are healthy enough, bub 
rather lanky. Such plants, if hardened, are 
just the thing to plant oub here. Go over the 
ball of earth, and prepare it well by prodding 
with a pointed stick to release the small roots, 
and they will quickly lay hold of new soil The 
ball of earth should be well soaked before seb- 
ting out. After planting it will be necessary 
in, say, a fortnight’s time to go over the plants 
and press the soil gently around thorn again. 
This should be done with all Roses planted in 
spring. The plants must be watched during 
early summer bo see they do nob suffer from 
wanb of water. Towards autumn they will 


FORCED ROSES WITH LONG STEMS. 

I am told American growersget Rosea—Mme. A. Ohatenav, 
etc.—for market from under glass with stems feet 
long. Oan you tell me how to have Roses with suen nice 
long stems? I have forcing-houses. House faces south. 
—Filohrll. 

[What can be more beautiful than 


_ a vase 

containing six to twelve grand blooms of Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Caroline Tesboub, Bridesmaid, 
Liberty, Etoile de France, etc., with stems 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in length ? Ib is quite 
possible to produce these if expense and trouble 
be nob considered. It is not necessary, 
although desirable, that the roof of your green¬ 
house be removable; but a well prepared bed of 
soil for the plants is of tho utmost importance. 
The soil must be of the best. If the staple is not 


Flowers of the Cape Leadwort (Plumbago capensis) in a vase. 


oat, as the case may be—in a pot if space is 
limited, and planted oub if otherwise. Take 
core, if planted oub, to curtail the roob run so 
as to avoid too free a growth. No shade is at 
J»y time necessary, this militating against its 
flowering freely. After flowering curtail the 
water supply, and later on pruning may be 
done. 

Large, old plants are exc 
planting oub or plunging 
daring the summer, as is d 
every year. When treated thus and given a 
^orra, sunny situation, the plants will flower 
freely during the summer. When frost 
threatens they can be lifted and kept in a 
warm-house during the winter, in tho same 
way as Fuchsias ; in fact, many years ago I 
to treat them in this way, giving them a 
slight pruning in the early spring, and start¬ 
le them on their way preparatory to their 


must look elsewhere for the cause of failure.— 

I < h M. S. 

- In answer to “Weary Willie” of March 11, who 

asks readers’ experience of plants in house with acetylene 
gas, after two years' experience with acetylene I find it 
hurts no plant kept about 2 yards from the burner itself. 
I take all plants into rooms in season, and keep Begonias, 
etc., in bloom and perfect health for months. Cinerarias 
also last a month, and never suffer in the least from the 
gas.—J. B. 

Flowering Bhoots of trees cut for the house. 

—I send you a drawing of some fruit-trees I have In full 
flower in my room. They were cut from the trees just 
before Christmas and put into water, according to the 
Japanese plan. They have excited a good deal of interest. 
—A. Hamilton, Wimbledon. 

[This was accompanied by a careful drawing of 
the Apple and Pear in flower, well showing the 
result of the plan of placing the shoots of fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs bofore they are 
fully open in vases in the house. Cub with 
sufficient pieces of wood they often do admir- 


y useful for 
Is outdoors 


ably. Even evergreens come in this way well. 
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The nexb item is the planting. This is best 
done in June, using small grafted plants of the 
current season's grafting. Most of our large 
nurserymen have such plants for sale. Do not 
be put off and advised to plant old pot-bound 
stuff. Young, thrifty growing plants are what 
will succeed best. The plants will appear very 
small at first, but if carefully planted they will 
astonish you by the growth which they will 
make by the fall. Plant from 2£ feet to 3 feet 
apart, unless you care to plant closer, and dis¬ 
card every other plant when they need more 
spacs. The Hoses should have a house to 
themselves. When planting, the ball of 
earth must be moi9t throughout, and 
after-watering should be carefully carried 
out, taking care to keep soil moist, but 
not overcharged with moisture. The surface 
soil must be frequently stirred to prevent too 
rapid evaporation and to let in air to the roots. 
Syringe every fine morning by 9 a.m., and in 
hot days in the afternoon. Avoid cold draughts 
or checks of any kind Try and maintain a 
buoyant atmosphere. Mildew must be watched 
for and checked with the Bulphur vaporiser— 
an effectual remedy—and green-fly by the 
XL All fumigating compound. 

You will nob need to dry off the plants this 
summer, but towards September you should 
give them a slight rest by withholding water, 
or at lea9b only applying very little, and by 
admitting more air. When the plants are 
established it is well to give them a good baking 
for two or three weeks in August. You must 
allow from twelve to fourteen weeks from the 
pruning to the blossoming, so that if you desire 
to cub blooms in March you should keep plants 
cool until December, then prune them and 
start gently into growth. The long stems are 
produced by hard pruning. Cut back the 
growths to within three or four eyes of their 
base, and if new shoots are too numerous thin 
out and confine the plant’s energies to three or 
four shoots. It is De9t to have blinds fixed to 
Rose-houses, as on dull days no shading is 
required, rather is it detrimental. If possible, 
have a tank for soft water in the house, with a 
hob-water pipe running through it. Then ib is 
always ready for watering or syringing. In 
reference to your query regarding the planting 
oub of Roses from pots, you will find the matter 
fully treated of in our issue of April 18, 1903, 
page . 80 , which can be had of the publisher, 
post) free, 1 £d. J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gloire d an Enfant d’Hlram.—If this Rose 
rfmains in cultivation (and it id really a beautiful Hybrid 
Perpetual), it will not be on account of its name. What a 
ridiculous name to burden a Rose with. It is a errand coloured 
Rose, somewhat after Ulrich Brunner, but more vivid than 
this well-known kind. As an autumnal it will be useful. 
Considering the scarcity of rood reds and crimsons in the 
autumn, every kind that blossoms well then should be 
looked after.— Rosa 

Rose Mme. Berkeley.—I am sure this charming 
Rose needs only to be known to be much sought after. It 
is one of bhoee lorsj, huge-petalled Roses so well repre¬ 
sented in Yvonne Gravier. The colour of Mme. Berkeley 
is salmon-white, it is a free-floweri nr and free-growing 
Rose, and makes a splendid berider. Towards autumn one 
sees this and similar Roses in greatest perfection, the 
cooler days of autumn belnr suitable to them. The habit 
of growth is sturdy and erect, the blooms well displayed. 
—Rosa. 

Rambler Rose Helene.— A splendid 
contrast to the Crimson Rambler, and flower¬ 
ing as ib does ab same time, this variety should 
be planted where it is desired to tone down the 
garishness of the older variety. Helene is in 
colour a beautiful sofb mauve pink with a 
yellow base and a rich array of golden Bbamens. 
The tiny buds are of a rich carmine, making a 
pretty contrast bo the expanded flower. The 
variety is produced in fine showy bunches. 
This, together with another lovely pink Blush 
Rambler and Mme. d'Arblay and Felicite- 
Perpetue, are excellent contrasts to the 
Scarleb Rambler.—E. 

Roses for pillars of pergola.—Kindly give list 
of semi-climber*, Tea*, Hybrid Tea*, and other sorts suit¬ 
able for upright poles of pergolas ? Must ba hardy.—M. 
Brows. 

[The following is rather a full selection, but 
nil are good and well adapted for thi9 purpose: 
Tenanted: Marie Van Houtte, Ilomere, 
Mme. Lambard, Safrano, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Sombreuil. Corallina. Jfybrid Tea*: Germaine 
Trochon, Gustave Regis, Mme. Charles Mon- 
nier, Billiard et Barrc, C'imbing Belle Sie- 
brechb, Gloire Lyonnaise, Mons. Desir, Mme. 
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Abel Chatenay, Mme. Wagram. Rugosa: 
Conrad F Meyer, Mercedes, Mrs. A. Waterer. 
Multi flora : Perpetual Thalia, Perle des Neiges, 
Leuchtstern. Hybrid Perpetual: Frau Karl 
Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire de Margot- 
tin, Ards Rover, Climbing Mile. Eugenie 
Yerdier, Climbing Victor Verdier, Gloire de 
Margottin, Bardou Job, Bellefleur. Bourbon: 
Gloire des Rosomanes, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Mrs. 
Paul. Noisette: Abater Stella< lray, Fellenberg, 
Long worth Rambler. China: Common Monthly, 
Jean Best Sisley. 

Her Majesty as a pillar or wall 

Rose. —The enormous growths this Rose 
annually makes are surely designed by nature 
to be employed in some way rather than to be 
cub back so severely as commonly done. 1 
think we should do well to use ib as a pillar 
Rose interspersed among the beds of bushes as 
Gloire Lyonnaise is used, and as doubtless that 
peerless Rose named Frau Karl Druschki will 
be used. Another position for a plant of Her 
Majesty would be on a wall. I believe if this 
Rose were trained as palmate as its still 
growths would allow, that a nice show would 
be made, even if the individual blossoms be 
not so massive. As ib is so badly addicted to 
mildew a timely syringing with sulphide of 
potassium is necessary —E. W. X. 

Rose W. A. Richardson with pale-coloured 
buds- - I endows three bud* talcen from William Allen 
Richardson Rose growing on wall in greenhouse with 
moderate temperature. This Rose was planted from a pot 
in the autumD, and is now covered with buds, the majority 
of which appear like the eoclcsed. It was planted with 
frfsh soil, loam, etc. Can you tell me the cause of its 
failure?—R. P. 

[This peculiarity is one of the worsb traits to 
be found in the above well-known variety ^nd 
one not yet fully explained. Oar opinion is 
that it mainly arises from defective culture or 
badly ripened wood the previous season. 
Unsuitability of stock upon which plants are 
budded is often accountable for the pale blooms 
Again, if the roots were much disturbed when 
you planted the Rose, this would account in 
some measure for the pale colour. As a rule, 
the quality and colour of blossom of a Rose 
under gla«s depend on the feeding and ripen¬ 
ing received during the previous summer. If 
you have allowed the growths to remain un¬ 
pruned, possibly the ends of the shoots that 
are yielding thefee malformed and poor-coloured 
buds are almost soft. To obtain that high 
colour in this Rose we so much admire it is 
essential to give liquid manure during the 
summer, add a little bone-dust to the compost 
when repotting and repot early in autumn, or, 
better still, in July, and allow the shoots to 
become well baked by the sun in autumD. We 
have had the greatest success with this Rose 
under glass when the plants have been grown 
in their pots and when the above-named 
details have been adhered to. You will find 
standard plants for under glass culture by far 
the best. The growths are tied down umbrella 
fashion and the heads are then covered with 
the beautiful buds. After the present buds 
have developed we should advise you to give 
the plant a short rest by withholding water, 
then when new growth commences give the 
plant some liquid manure made with cow- 
manure, with a little soot addod, about once a 
week until buds appear again. To make such 
liquid-manure we put aboub a bushel of fresh 
cow-manure into a porous bag and drop it into 
a tub of water holding aboub 40 gallons. We 
also pub aboub a peck of soot into another bag 
and drop this in also. Stir the bags up a little 
for about three or four days, and the liquid is 
ready for use. Apply about half strength— 
that is, 1 gallon to 1 gallon of water. Weak 
or poorly-rooted plants should nob receive so 
strong a dose ; in fact, such plants if tolerated 
must only be watered with plain water. This 
liquid-manure is a very good and safe one to 
apply to all pot Roses, bob ib must be given 
clear, hence the necessity for putting the in¬ 
gredients into bags.] 

Climbing; Roses In warm greenhouse —I 

have a Climbing Niphetos Itoee which I planted about 
sixteen months ago. 1 allowed two main shoots only to 
grow, removing all others. The two shoots, as they gTew, 
I trained along the bottom wire, one one way, one the 
other, aa far as I wanted them to extend. During the past 
year buds have pushed at intervals along the previous 
year’s growths. I have selected six shoots at about 
14 inches apart, and they have grown to the top of the 
trelli9. Afterwards they sent out laterals along these six 
branches, and I only got about two flowers. Last month 
I pruned by shortening back the laterals to about two eyes, 


also bending the branches down in a similar way 08 
Vines to get a more even break. Several new growths 
are again made, eome 3 feet, others less. Shall I get 
flowers on the new growth, or not ?— Rohe Lovbb. 

[I always consider ib is a great mistake to 
prune our indoor climbers to the extent usually 
practised. I grant if pruning were not carried 
out the houses would soon be overrun with such 
Roses as M&rechal Niel. But I have always 
advocated, when the houses are small, that the 
moderate growers of the Perle des J&rdins type 
be planted. Take Niphetos, for instance. I 
was talking to a grower recently, and he 
assured me he could cub each season from one 
to 2,000 blooms from one single plant of the 
old Nipheto9—nob the climbing variety. Very 
little pruning back was adopted, merely thin¬ 
ning oub crowded shoots. Your plan of train¬ 
ing two shoots along the bottom wire—one to 
the right and one to the left—is a very good 
one, and answers well with Mart'chal Niel. 
This is the method advocated by the late Rev. 
Foster Melliar in his “Book of the Rose. 
His idea wa9 to allow growths to break out 
from the two main limbs and train them per¬ 
pendicularly. After flowering, these growths 
were cub back quite close to the main limbs 
again, when other shoots began to start at once. 
By affording plenty of heat and moisture during 
the summer, other fine growths were obtained, 
which, beiDg thoroughly ripened by giving 
plenty of air, and withholding water, gave a 
good crop of blossoms the following spring. 
Unless you can devote an entire house to the 
Roses, this method of summer treatment would, 
perhaps, not be practicable. I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that with regard to both MarY-cbal Niel 
and Climbing Niphetos, if a good thinning out 
of superfluous shoots were adopted, retaining 
as many good, well-hardened growths as pos¬ 
sible (these being left unpruned, save a few 
inches off unripe ends), we should see these 
glorious displays of golden blossom that we 
were wont to see many years back. Climbing 
Niphetos would not answer at all treated on 
this cut-back plan every year. It flowers best 
from the three and four-year-old wood—that is 
to say, from laterals which spring from the 
main shoots. The first season one long shoot in 
produced, with perhaps some laterals. These 
laterals the first season are of very little use. 
They are cut back to three or lour eyes in 
spring, this cutting back being repeated each 
year. We have thus laterals springing from 
laterals three or four times repeated. The 
main growths should be a9 far apai b as practic¬ 
able to admit light and air. It is most essential 
that the wood be thoroughly riponed. We 
think you will obtain flowers from the ends of 
the new shoots now aboub 3 feet long, especially 
where such shoots spring from laterals.— Rosa.] 

Pruning Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses. —The pruning of Tea Roses depends 
very much on the season and the locality in 
which one resides. Whilst it may be possible 
in the south to venture getting on with the 
work in March, ib is nob always t«afe to do so in 
the northern counties. Large blooms are 
appreciated by some, and hence the practice 
ot cutting hard back obtains in not a few 
quarters, bub the lover of cub flowers who is 
satisfied with a fair-sized bloom is hardly 
likely to sacrifice plants for the production of 
a small proportion of extra-9ized specimens, and 
he will therefore adopt a milder course in 
pruning— Woodbastwick. 

Potting up callused cuttings of 
Roses.— if one has a greenhouse and a pio 
therein where bottom heat can be afforded, 
Rose cuttings that were inserted in the open 
ground last autumn could now be dug up and 
potted. These cuttings are by this time well 
callused over. The callus i9 the albuminous 
matter which forms ab bhe end of the cutting, 
and from which roots will spring in course ot’ 
time. If the rooting is begun in small pots 
and accelerated as it would be by the bottom- 
heat which a bed of leaves or hot-water pipes 
would afford, the little plants could be trans¬ 
ferred to the open ground in June, and they 
would make wonderful progress if planted 
carefully in a nice, well-prepared bed. Cut¬ 
tings of Teas and H. Teas especially benefit by 
this method of treatment, and in the case of 
other Roses, such as Ramblers, etc., we may 
often be able to plant the rooted cuttings in 
their permanent positions by June, and they 
(hen have the summer to establish themselves. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CHARLES DAVIS. 

This excellent Japanese variety has bad a very 
successful career. Probably owing to its 
parentage, this beautiful rosy-bronze sport 
from the popular silky mauve Viviand Morel 
has been more largely grown than it might 
£ave been had the parent plant borne a less 


shown. The great blooms of to-day, however, 
have left this fine sort completely behind, and 
it cannot be denied that continued high cul¬ 
ture has impaired its once healthy and fairly 
vigorous constitution. 

During more recent years this variety has 
been grown quite freely for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration as well as for cutting, 
and market growers have cultivated it largely. 

For specimen plants this variety is an ideal 
kind. For decoration indoors, however, the 


good stock of plants may be had by division. 
Now that we may reasonably hope that the 
severe weather is past, an inspection should 
be made of the old plants in the open border. 
In some cases no shoots at all will be found 
around the base of the plants. Slugs and other 
enemies have eaten off many shoots, and the 
frost and damp have caused others to fail to 
some extent. These facts, however, should not 
discourage the grower. If he will lift the 
roots, numerous snake-like growths will be 
found in excellent condition im¬ 
mediately below the surface soil. 
Under ordinary circumstances, 
with the approach of genial 
weather, these sucker - like 
growths would quickly push 
their way through the soil. We 
must, however, anticipate this 
by lifting the plants, breaking 
them into suitable pieces, and 
planting in rows in prepared soil 
in the cold-frame. This treat¬ 
ment will encourage the divided 
suckers to emit roots freely, and, 
as a consequence, promote 
growth of a robusb character. 
By April they should make cap¬ 
ital plants, when they should be 
planted in their flowering quar¬ 
ters —W. V. T. 


GARDEN PESTS AND 
FRIENDS. 


Flowers of Chrysanthemum Chas. Davis. 


enviable reputation. Charles Davis is but one 
of the many sports emanating from this one 
source, and was fixed and distributed by Mr. 
Norman Davis, of Framfield, Sussex, in 1893. 
As subsequent years proved, this variety was 
one of high quality, and it immediately 
bounded into popular favour. For years the 
blooms were considered as among the giant 
Japanese kinds of the period, and all the stands 
of leading growers had the flower well repre¬ 
sented. it responds very kindly to that form 
of culture that exhibition blooms require, and 
numerous superb specimen blooms have been 


imen blooms have bet 

Google 


plants should be pinched two or three times 
during the growing season, and flowered from 
terminal buds, which should be slightly thinned 
out, and the result will be as represented in 
the accompanying illustration. E. G. 

Increasing the early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums. — Many readers, no 
doubt, have tried a few varieties of the early 
and semi-early Chrysanthemums. Unfortun¬ 
ately, many such do not possess a greenhouse, 
although they have a cold-frame at their 
command. In all cases where this is so, a 


GOOSEBERRY CATER¬ 
PILLAR. 

Those who were troubled with 
this pest last season should take 
such measures at the present 
time as will with perseverance, 
now and in future, lead to its 
effectual eradication. The rea¬ 
son why the present season is 
recommended for dealing with 
this insect is that in many in¬ 
stances the ground between bush 
fruits— e.g. t Currants and Goose¬ 
berries—is now being pointed 
over or lightly dug, with a view 
to the burying of weeds and 
making all neat and tidy. It 
may not be generally known 
that these insects hibernate 
under the bushes in the form of 
cocoons, from which the full- 
grown insect emerges in due 
course, and proceeds to lay its 
eggs on the bushes. It is, there¬ 
fore, hardly necessary to men¬ 
tion that remedial measures are 
best undertaken while the pupa 
is yet in the soil. These reme¬ 
dies are simple and within the 
reach of all. The first is to re¬ 
move the soil, 3 inches in depth, 
to as far as the branches spread, 
under every bush that was in¬ 
fested last year, and bury it 
deeply in some other part ot the 
garden, or otherwise char it by 
burning other refuse with it. If 
many or any roots are exposed 
as a consequence of the removal 
of the infested soil, cover them 
lightly with fresh soil taken 
either from between the rows— 
w'hen the latter are a good dis¬ 
tance apart—or from some other 
source. Then apply freshly 
Blaked lime in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to coat the surface, so that 
there is quite a thin layer of lime 
lying on it, which will kill any 
cocoons which may have become exposed, 
and at the same time present a barrier 
through which the full-grown insect will 
have a difficulty in pushing, should any 
of the cocoons escape disturbance when 
shovelling out the soil from beneath the 
bushes. Quite fresh lime must be used, as 
that which has been lying by for some time is 
of no value, and no alarm need be feared as to 
its injuring the bushes in any way. An effec¬ 
tual cure must not be looked for the first 
season, as it is quite possible that however 
carefully the above directions may be followed 
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out some will escape, bub by steady perse¬ 
verance, and in giving the caterpillars no 
quarter as soon as they are detected at work, 
the pest can be eventually stamped out. A 
very simple remedy for caterpillar is to first 
collect a good quantity of ordinary road-dust, 
then syringe the infested bushes with cold 
water, following this up by immediately dust¬ 
ing both the under and top sides of the 
branches with the road dust, taking care at 
the same time to see that the caterpillars 
receive a plentiful application of ib. This 
causes them to let go their hold of the leaves 
and branches. They fall to the ground and 
can then be quickly destroyed by beating the 
surface with the back of a spade. Dry wood- 
ashes are equally efficacious, bub road-dust is 
the more readily procurable of the two, and, it 
being such a simple remedy, should commend 
itself to those who are apprehensive about the 
employment of Hellebore-powder. Of course, 
the application of road-dust may have to be 
several times repeated, as the caterpillars— 
especially if present in great numbers—will 
not be killed off at once. The heading of this 
note may, perhaps, lead some to think that the 
above remedies are for the Gooseberry alone, 
but such is not the case, as they may be 
extended to Red and White Currants also 
which weie infested in a similar manner last 
year. _ G. P. K. 

Insects in garden (Major Itollestcm).— 

The only living creature that I could find in 
the box was a specimen of a small worm 
belonging to the Eachytneidie, a family which 
is nearly allied to the common earthworms 
These worms have no English name. There is 
a large number of species, many of which are 
decidedly injurious to the roots of plants If 
you could thoroughly soak the soil in which 
they are with lime-water ib would kill them. 
If 1 ought to have found some insects as well, 
kindly send up a few more and I will gladly tell 
you whtt they are.—G. S. S. 


OUTDOOR PIiANTS, 

CLEMATISES. 

Beautiful as Clematises are, ib is not every¬ 
one who can grow them successfully, and 
enquiries made by correspondents in these 
pa^es show that those who for the first time 
undertake their culture fail with them. For 
the most parb, non-succeS9 can be traced to a 
lack of knowledge of the treatment required 
by the various sections in the matter of prun¬ 
ing, and to a slipshod manner of planting. 
Every season there are to be seen examples of 
straggling plants, with ungainly protruding 
stems, bare of any foliage, having, it is true, 
some claim to a flowering creeper because of a 
few small insignificant blossoms; others, 
again, showing by their sickly appearance that 
the roob of the evil lies in the poverty of the 
soil. When ib is remembered that Clematises 
are gro3s feeders, ib is useless to expect them 
to grow and give good results if planted in soil 
that from the start is worn out or that is made 
up of brick-dust and rubbish that builders 
should have carted away, but which has been 
left around the front of many a bay-window or 
doorway where the Clematis is expected to 
prove such an ornament. This is the case in 
many places to-day that one might cite. Good 
soil is the first essential, and this should con¬ 
sist of fibrous loam, fresh from a pasture, and, if 
need be, a rather liberal allowance of rotten 
manure, whilst, 3 feet or so below the surface, 
the aforesaid rubbish should be used as drain¬ 
age. In a strong-growing subject like the 
Clematis one need nob stinb manure, in fact, 
ib is rather an advantage to have plenty incor¬ 
porated with the soil, more particularly on 
south borders where they are likely to become 
dry. Such a compost as that mentioned is an 
ideal one for these charming flowering creepers, 
and, whilst ib is necessary that the question of 
drainage should not be forgotten, the matter 
of the soil is obviously the most important, 
more, perhaps, indeed, than position, for ib is 
interesting to note thab with those of the .Tack- 
mani group, very many seem to thrive well 
whether they be planted, as they are frequently, 
on bleak easb walls or on south or west aspects. 

The mosb popular section is the Jackmani. 
You may Ree them in all parts of the 
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country—the purple blossoms of the type 
are just as much esteemed by the cottager in 
his homely garden over his doorway as in the 
pergola-covered pathway thab leads to “ my 
lady’s garden.” There is no doubt as to the 
mosb favourite group of Clematises, and, given 
good soil, fed with stimulants occasionally 
during the growing season, there are few posi¬ 
tions that come amiss to them. The next best 
in point of hardiness is, I consider, the Lanu¬ 
ginosa section, and amongst them there are 
to be found sorbs producing large and 
lovely blossoms having delicate colourings 
and markings. In the mode of 

Pruning these lies the secret of success. 
The Jackmani section requires a severe 
pruning annually in late autumn, cutting back 
the old flowering stems to within a foot of the 
ground, and from the base, as a result of this 
seemingly rigorous treatment, there will push 
out in the spring, not the thin, weakly growths 
one is accustomed to see on the non-pruned 
plants, but thick, sturdy shoots that in the 
summer are clothed from the bottom with 
healthy green foliage and crowned with corres¬ 
pondingly fine flowers. Neglect to prune 
Jackmani and its forms for a year or two, and 
you will encourage a mass of useless wood thab 
will certainly yield flowers thab can bear no 
comparison to those grown on plants that have 
received a course of pruning every year. Now, 
with those in the lanuginosa group the case is 
different. They neither need nor require the 
drastic cutting away of wood, for the simple 
reason that whilst Jackmani flowers on shoots 
produced in the current year, those of the 
lanuginosa type bear their flowers on shoots 
produced from mature branches, so that ib will 
be clear thab, although the pruning referred to 
is beneficial in the case of Jackmani, to adopt 
the same rule with lanuginosa would result in 
destroying the wood from which only the best 
blooms can be expected. That, again, is 
where some people fail They treat all alike, 
with the result that they are nonplussed when 
the lanuginosa section yields few, if any, 
blossoms. In the two distinct types to which 
I have referred will be found the cream of 
those best suited to both indoor and outdoor 
culture, and by a careful selection of varieties 
and following the course of treatment sug¬ 
gested, oae may have walls or roofs covered 
for many months in the year with a delightful 
show of bloom thab seldom fails to call forth 
expressions of admiration As a general rule 
I would be disposed to favour the growing of 
most of the Jackmani group out-of-doors, 
because of their robust habit, but some of the 
lanuginosa forms are a distinct acquisition to 
any house. Other types worthy of mention 
are montana, with medium - sized flowers 
which appear in clusters from the ripened 
wood, and yield their blossoms in early 
summer, and the patens section, which are large- 
flowered, spring blooming sorts, which are also 
usefal for indoor culture, and flower upon 
ripened shoots. The Vibicella group flowers 
throughout the summer and autumn on new 
wood. 

Ib is nob difficult, therefore, to choose varie¬ 
ties that will succeed, no matter what position 
they are desired to fill. The best time of all for 
planting is autumn, but as Clematises are 
grown in pots, they can, if care is exercised in 
turning them oub, be gob into the ground in 
spring, and in the case of soring planting, I 
would give them a dressing of manure from an 
old heap, when established ; in fact, mulching 
the surface with such material cannot but be 
beneficial, as I have experienced, and liquid- 
manure given when the plants are showing bud 
will demonstrate its value by the improved 
quality of the blooms. With the exception of 
Jackmani, all the types mentioned should be 
lightly trimmed in March by having the weak¬ 
liest shoots removed ; beyond this ib is not neces¬ 
sary bo go. Ib will thus be seen thab ib is 
possible to have Clematises in flower indoors 
and outside from May to Ootober by planting, 
say montana, with its wealth of An© one-like 
blossoms, patens for indoors, selecting such 
sorts as Maiden's Blush, delicate blush-white ; 
Miss Bateman, white, chocolate and red 
anthers; and The Queen, lavender. Then 
follow on with Jackmani, amongst which we 
have Prince of Wales, pucy-purple; Snow- 
white Jackmani : Edouard Andre, orighb red ; 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, light blue; and Star of 


India, reddish-plum, and in lanuginosa such 
sorts as La France, deep violet - purple; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh; Enchantress, double 
white, centre flushed rose; Mrs. Hope, 
mauve; Gloire St. Julian, white, with 
yellow stamens; and Beauty of Worcester, 
bluish violet with white stamens, both double 
and single flowers. Then Clematises adapb 
themselves to various methods of training. 
They will cover effectually the back wall of a 
lean-to greenhouse, they may be brought into 
use as creepers on the roof, their blossoms, seen 
depending therefrom or clustering amid their 
dense green foliage, giving to the house a most 
attractive appearance, and serving a dual pur¬ 
pose by contributing a partial shade for the 
plants in the house during the heat of summer. 
In large conservatories, too, they make charm¬ 
ing pillar plants, or grown on in large pots and 
trained over wire supports they presenb a very 
beautiful appearance during tne season of 
blooming. But, perhaps best of all, we know 
the Clematises as creeping plants in our gar¬ 
dens, and ib is there thab they are most appre¬ 
ciated. If a covering is wanted for a wall or 
fence, for a length oi trellis, or verandah, or 
porch, or indeed any position where some floral 
drapery is needed to hide bareness, there is no 
better subject at our hand than the Clematis, 
as from early summer, when the white clusters 
of Flatnmula, with their delicate fragrance, 
make their appearance, to the autumn days, 
when amid the last things in the garden the 
blooms of the purple C. Jackmani tarry with 
us, the blossoms are effective wherever seen. 

Leahcrst. 


ZINNIAS. 

I have met many who have to confess to a 
failure to grow Zinnias. It is not enough to 
treat them like Stocks and Asters, as the 
chances are they will damp off in the early 
stage, and though, when success follows and 
plants are ready for planting oub and appear 
robust, they are really somewhat delicate, and 
for this reason should be given more than ordi- 
dary care. Nor is it advisable to sow Zinnias 
much before April, as by that time the sun is 
more powerful and less artificial heat is needed, 
bub it does nob follow that no bottom-heat is 
wanted. The absence of a little extra warmth 
to aid the seed in germinating i9, perhaps, the 
commonest cause of failure. The soil should be 
light, containing leaf-mould and turfy soil well 
mixed together with sand, all being passed 
through a sieve, the roughest portions to be 
placed at the bottom of the pan, which should 
be stood in a propagating-pit, but if, as is often 
the case, the pit is covered with a handlight, 
the latter should be raised a little to admit of 
the escape of moisture, otherwise there is a 
possibility of the young plants damping off. 
Prick them oub when they show the second leaf, 
and give them a warm parb of the house, nob a 
place on a top shelf where they are apt to get 
dry, or are subject to a cold current of air. 
This may seem to be unnecessary in the culture 
of a half-hardy annual, bub the fact is thab from 
the want of such little attention Zinnias 
frequently seem to be disappointing, and if 
they are not strong to plant out, they are long 
in establishing themselves. In regard bo their 
quarters in the garden some consideration 
should be given them. There are some annuals 
that will tnrivo well on a half shaded border, 
but I would nob plant Zinnias there if I could 
help it—rather would I give them the sunniest 
position possible. The dry border, about which 
questions are often asked as to what can be 
grown thereon, is just the place for these 
showy annuals, provided the soil is good. 
Ib is no use to plant them in a soil devoid 
of nubrimento. If good flowers are wanted, 
ib must be made rich to start with by 
digging in some rotted manure, and if into 
the ’border or bed where they are to be 
grown some turfy soil is dug, so much the 
better. I like to transplant them from single 
pots instead of from boxes or pans, as then the 
possibilities of the roots being disturbed are 
considerably reduced, and they do not like 
being interfered with any more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Ib is better bo defer planting 
oub a week or so longer than to be in a hurry 
and get them out in May, to find some morning 
thab a cold, raw night has played havoc with 
them. I would much rather wait until the 
first week in June than run the risk of losing 
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plants, bub, of course, locality must be taken and a goodly group, such as that which appears 
into account). Prepare the ground where they in the illustration to-day, will ever afford 
are to be planted by enriching it as indicated, pleasure of a right kind. In the garden where 
as when it is borne in mind that Zinnias last in I first experimented with these things, the 
bloom perhaps longer than almost any other banks and slopes, which were numerous, faced 
annual and are extremely showy they are worth in many directions, and were of varying form, 
all this trouble. Zinnias are much improved Thus it happened that the visitor turning a 
by a mulching of well-rotted manure when bend in the path would, quite unexpectedly, 
buds are showing. Woodbastwick. be brought face to face with a flowering 

- ' group. In this way the value of this 

WHITE AJAX DAFFODILS. ' kind of planting is much increased. Those 

Tiie white Ajax Daffodil, of which the Pyrenean who would like to try this mode of planting 
Narcissus cernuus and N. moschatus may be have a choice of white-flowered sorts that were 
accepted as original types, is to-day one of the not known a score of years ago. Some of 
most prized sections of the genus, and certainly the more recent novelties are, of course, 
also among the most valuable of garden far too expensive at present for the kind of 
flowers. To see the beautiful forms of these gardening suggested above, but there are 
white Daffodils in perfection we must plant others that could at the right season be freely 
them on grassy mounds or slopes so that they planted with good results. It is worth noting, 
catch the eye. This method of planting on the in connection with the work I have suggested, 
grassy slopes I carried out many years ago in a that not a few of the earlier known white kinds, 
garden near the Crystal Palace, where much as—e.y., albicans, Wm. Goldring, cernuus and 


siderably before drooping. The lowest flower 
on the nght of the picture shows this charac¬ 
teristic rather plainly. There are others 
equally good, and there are the modem raiser 
sorts, of which Peter Barr, a really magnificent 
white flower, is offered at fifty guineas per 
bulb. Such as these are only for the novelty- 
monger and the specialist. The others at a 
few shillings per dozen are as well suited for 
the amateur, and will afford infinite pleasure 
when seen in good condition. E. J. 

NOTES ON HARDY BULBOUS 
FLOWERS. 

Leucojum vernum.— Anything that blooms in 
Snowdrop time is valuable. At first sight one 
might imagine this little Snowflake to be a 
glorified form of our old favourite winter 
flower. It has the same upright growth, the 
flowers which are carried on slender stems are 
wonderfully pure in colour. It is a dainty little 



Swan-necked Daffodil W. Goldring. From a photograph by Jos. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


artistic planting was done, and where the 
sloping ground and Grass covered banks 
each had their quota, each playing a 
part in the embellishment of the whole. 
The groups at that time were neither large 
nor numerous, but the beauty of the flowers as 
first soen in the position was a revelation, and 
only increased the desire for more in the same 
direction. “ Wild gardening ” and woodland 
planting were freely indulged in also, and for 
years previously, while this planting of better 
and choicer things was more or less of a novelty. 
To-day, after the lap9© of a quarter of a 
century, there is as much room for the good 
things to be planted in this way in the garden 
as ever before, and certainly I know of no 
method more safe or more suitable to the sub¬ 
ject than this. It is often remarked that these 
white forms are not the mosb robust when 
planted in the richly manured soils of the 

g arden, and wherever this is experienced plant 
le bulbs as soon as possible in a more natural 
way in Grass. Even sickly bulbs may be , 
resuscibated with such environment aft this, 

Digitized ty CiOOglC 


its varieties, moschatus, and others—have the 
crown or trumpet more decidedly drooping 
than is the case with those more recently 
broughb into prominence. Thus it is these 
kinds are seen to such advantage in the way I 
have mentioned. On the other hand, that 
very handsome kind, Mme. de Graaff, with its 
large and much reflexed rim, has the crown 
disposed in a more decidedly horizontal manner. 
For general purposes this is one of the very 
best kinds and extremely popular, as much 
for its real beauty as for ibs vigour of 
rowth and free flowering. Another of 
ecided merib, a strong grower and free 
bloomer, is Mrs. Thompson. This kind has a 
finely-frilled trumpet, and is much earlier than 
the lost. Sarah Tisdale is also a good white 
kind. Other good kinds that occur at the 
moment are bortuosus (with pure white twisted 
perianth and a pale sulphur trumpeb passing 
to pure white) and Wm. Goldring, a distinctly 
drooping kind, with arching neck very sugges¬ 
tive of the swan's neck, a term frequently 
applied to those kinds whose flowers arch con- 


flower and has a somewhat fragile and delicate 
appearance, but in constitution it is sufficiently 
robust to enable it to become established in 
gardens where the soil does not verge on clay 
and where the drainage is fairly free. In very 
heavy soils which retain moisture in the winter 
I would advise planting above the ground 
level. In the woodland the Snowflake is 
charmiDg. In the latter end of February I 
saw little colonies of ib in a Surrey garden, 
the screen afforded by deciduous trees giving 
ju9b that measure of protection which is 
grateful to things that expand their blos¬ 
soms under wintry skies. Fortunately this 
little bulbous flower is moderate in price, and 
can be purchased at the low rate of .Is. per 10D. 
There is a varieby of this Leucojum named 
carpathicum which is rather more robust and 
carries two or three flowers on a stem. It is 
but little more expensive than the type to 
which it forms an excellent companion. 

HyACINTHUS A.METHYSTINUS ROBUSTCS.— 
Flowering at the same time, but exhibiting 
a charming contrast to the foregoing, this 

urbana-ch; 
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miniature species of the Hyacinth family 
cannot be overlooked by those who desire to 
have floral beauty in the outdoor garden in the 
days of early spring. The flowers are of a 
delightful shade of blue, and when this little 
Hyacinth is planted in the form of small 
colonies the effect is very good. 

Fritillaria aurea. —In gardens where hardy 
flowers get special attention, this member of 
the Snake’s-head family must always find a 
place Unlike some of its congeners it is by no 
means refractory, and with ordinary care can 
in fairly good garden soil be induced to 
live happily and become a permanent 
object of interest. Failures in the culture of 
this Fritillaria may be traced either to soil or 
to planting at the wrong time of year. As 
regards all the members of this family there 
must be no dawdling. When the time comes 
they must go into the ground, and this should 
not be later than the middle of September. If 
you wait until the end of the year you have 
lost the best part of the season and cannot 
expect to get your bulbs well established. 

Narcissus albicans. —During the last few 
years we have heard a great deal about those 
fine and useful bicolors, Horsefieldi and grandis, 
but the above-mentioned variety seems to have 
been in a measure neglected. This may be 
because ib is not so accommodating in the 
matter of soil as Horsefieldi and is sometimes 
rather disappointing. Where it does well it 
is a bold and handsome Daffodil, and I strongly 
advise those who have not grown it to give it 
a trial. In my light soil it does very well, but 
does not increase in the same ratio as the other 
bicolor kinds. J. Cornhill. 

Byjlett , Surrey. 

THE HAY-SCENTED CONE-FLOWER 
(RUDBECKIA SUBTOMENTOSA). 
Several of the Rudbeckias, or Cone-flowers, 
rank among our best border flowers, and a 
few are generally to be found in the best gar¬ 
dens of hardy flowers. Among these, however, 
one frequently misses R. subtomentoea, a pretty 
species, although not nearly so showy as several 
others of the genus. It has, however, much to 
recommend it, and is really a neat border 
plant, whose value is increased by its late- 
flowering habit. In its native habitats, on 
prairies and along rivers from Illinois to 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas, ib grows from 
2 feet to f> feet high, but with us ib is generally 
from 3 feet to 4 feeb in height, excepbin strong 
and rich soil, when it becomes considerably 
taller. This is nob an improvement, as the 
flowers are nob large, and are produced on 
stiff stalks, so that at a height of 6 feet they 
are practically invisible. To be seen at its 
best R. Bubtomentosa should have its flowers 
below the level of the eye, when the neat 
yellow blooms, with a darker centre, can 
be best appreciated. When grown for cutting, 
for which the blooms are well suited, this is 
of less consequence, and the flowers are rather 
larger when strongly grown. The flower heads 
are from 2 inches to 3 inches across, and the 
leaves from 3 inches to 5 inches long, the lower 
ones deeply three-lobed, the upper leaves 
generally lanceolate or ovate and acuminate. 
The whole plant is practically pubescenb and 
of a rather greyish hue. A noticeable feature 
of Rudbeckia subtomontosa is the scent of 
new-mown hay emitted by the plant, especially 
after rain. This is not confined bo the flowers 
alone. In its native habitats R. subtomontosa 
flowers from July to September, but with us in 
the north of Great Britain ib is rather later. 
This season it did not bloom with me until 
early in September, but the plants retained 
their beauty for a long time. R. subtomenbosa, 
which, by the way, has obtained the popular 
name of the Sweet Cone-flower on account of 
the odour already spoken of, is easily raised 
from seeds or increased by division. As a 
border plant it has several good points, though 
it is nob equal perhaps to the more showy 
R. speciosa. S. Arnott. 

Caratthom , by Dumfries, Scotland. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

WismatlB splendens.—What kind of a plant, 
highly reconi mended, is Wismatis splendens? I fail to And 
It in Johnson’s “Gardener’s Dictionary.”— Salk. 

[We have a recollection of one of our readers writing to 
us last year re. thin plant. We thiDk he told us it was 
only a Convolvulus, which he had already in hJs garden in 
great abundance.) / > 


Google 


Plante on chalk.—I have been a regular subscriber 
for several years to your useful paper, which would be 
still more useful if those who live on a pure chalk soil 
could now and then have a little advice as to flowers most 
advisahle to plant, and the method of dealing with the 
soil. There are constant hints about clay, gravel, peat, 
etc., but very rarelv any advice about chalk.— Salk. 

Old Hyacinths.— Ib is generally accepted 
as a truism that to troublo with Hyacinths 
after the second year is nob only a mistake, but 
generally ends in disappointment This is 
particularly the case with bulbs that have been 
grown in glasses. Exceptions are sometimes 
found where for several years bulbs such as 
these do produce very respectable flowers, and 
this season, for the fourth time, ib has been 
noticed, in a border along with other bulbs, 
some Hyacinths are pushing up fairly strong 
spikes. In the case in question ib should be 
mentioned that the bulbs have nob been dis¬ 
turbed since they were planted four years ago, 
and possibly this may account for their bloom¬ 
ing each spring. The soil is light, and the 
place where they are planted is a warm one.— 
F. W. D. 

HoBe-in-Hose Polyanthus coming 
Single. —Many thanks for your kind answer 
to my enquiry about my Hose-in-Hose Poly¬ 
anthus coming single, and asking for further 
particulars. Last April I brought a great 
number of plants from my home in the (Queen’s 
County, where the soil is good, but they had 
been neglected, and seldom divided, and were 
already showing signs of going single. The 
soil here (Newcastle) is poor, but! planted them 
on a piece of ground previously used for 
Potatoes, of course, dividing them before¬ 
hand. They are covered in bloom, and except 
for their deep shade of yellow, might be mis¬ 
taken for the common Primrose. In the same 
bed there are some plants of White Hose-in- 
Hose which are all right. Do you think they 
will deteriorate if left near the others ? —New¬ 
castle. 

Starworts. —In considering what plants 
to grow for producing flowers in the autumn, no 
one can afford to leave out the Starworts, for 
in them we have some of the most useful of 
garden subjects, bearing blossoms from the 
early parb of September until late in October. 
Ib is surprising how many, when the name of 
Sbarwort is mentioned, think only of the old 
blue variety, and to nob a few ib is somewhat 
of a revelation to be told of sorts that seldom 
exceed more than a foot in height, some with 
miniature blossoms, others with flowers almost 
rivalling a single Chrysanthemum, varying, 
too, in colour Irom pure white to rose and 
deepest purple. More than this, they are most 
accommodating, and to the town gardener are 
a veritable boon, enabling him, even amidst the 
smoke and grime of his surroundings, where, 
with other things, he has often to record 
failures, to grow flowers that, if not perfect, 
are at least acceptable. In the spring of 1903, 
I purchased a selection, and from the small 
pieces of roots received I have been able to 
divide and redivide.— Townsman. 

Hardy Cyclamens. — The illustration 
and note on these hardy autumn, winter, and 
early spring flowering plants is most oppor¬ 
tune, as for weeks past tney have with me been 
making quite a pretty show in a part of the 
wild garden where they are sheltered from the 
north and east by a bank of soil. At the foot 
of this bank the corms were planted, some 
two and some three years ago, in properly 
prepared compost, among which lumps of 
ragstone were inserted on the surface to 
break up its regularity and to give it more 
the appearance of a rockery. They at once 
took kindly to the situation and are now firmly 
established and have blossomed with the 
greatest freedom. Last year they flowered 
well and seeded freely in due course, so that 
the soil is now dotted over with numbers of 
tiny plants, and in a season or two the whole 
surface of the ground will be carpeted with 
them. The varieties represented at the preaenb 
time are C. coum and its varieties, C. repan- 
dum, and C. ibericum, the autumn bloomers 
being, of course, over. C. Atkinsi and C. 
Neapolitanum, which I had in another part of 
the garden, I have lost through mice eating 
the corms. The others they have never 
attempted to molest.—A. W. 

Annuals for the garden.— Most people 
may try their hand with annuals. They are 


inexpensive, are easily grown, and produce 
such a quantity of flowers throughout a season 
that are useful for cutting ; this last, perhaps, 
being the most important reason why every¬ 
one who has a garden should grow some of 
them. And how many, too, there are that are 
quite independent of either greenhouse or 
frame. Think what ib means to be able to 
grow by sowing in the open ground now Mig¬ 
nonette, Virginian Stocks, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Nasturtiums, Shirley Poppies, 
Linums, Nemophilas, etc., and simply with the 
aid of a frame other things like Stocks, Asters, 
Helichrysums, and many another useful thing 
that goes a long way towards making a gar¬ 
den quite gay in summer. Hundreds of people 
with only a few yards of garden look with 
pride at what they can do with annuals, 
hundreds more with space at their command 
will not, whatever else they grow, forget these, 
which serve them so well, both for cutting and 
for bringing about a display that, though 
cheaply produced, in comparison to other 
plants used for summer bedding, are, never¬ 
theless, very pretty. —Woodbastwick. 

Crocus vernus Siculus.— Few people 
know this singularly pretty little variety of 
Crocus vernus, which comes from the moun¬ 
tains of Sicily, at a height of from three to four 
thousand feeb. Ib is a very small flowered 
variety, the segments being only about half an 
inch long, so that it is its other qualities which 
recommend it to us. The small flowers are 
quite starry in form when open, and are white 
streaked with pale lilac or purple. At the first 
glance one would hardly take ib for a Crocus. 
Ib is rarer in cultivation than it ought to be, 
and one hardly ever sees it offered by the 
trade ; yet it should be within reach of those 
who are collecting bulbs to send to this 
country. Now that there are so many growers 
of hardy flowers this quainb little spring- 
flowering species should surely meet with a 
demand. -S. Arnott. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Genista fragrans losing Its buds — I hive 
some Genista fragrans which, each year, noth old and 
young plants, show their flower buds about Christmas 
These wither up and otiiers form on fresh shoots. These 
often wither up, and it is the third lot that opens. The 
plants are kept in greenhouse from 45 degs. to ftO degs. at 
night. Can you please tell me the cause and how to 
prevent it?— South Stafford 

[Probably your plants Buffer from drynew at the roots, 
or in the air of the house. Ihia Genista requires, w hen in 
active growth, plenty of water at the roots, and a rather 
moist atmosphere. Fogs, again, are very liable to cause 
the flowers to fall in the way you say.) 

Moschosma riparium.— If cuttings of 
this useful winter-flowering plant are inserted 
and struck in heat during the early part of 
September, plants may be had whicn will 
flower in quite a small state about the middle 
of December and on into January. When 
rooted each plant should be potted separately 
into (K)’s in a sandy compost, and the top of 
each taken off when new roots are being freely 
emitted. Give them all the light possible, a 
shelf in a house where an intermediate tem¬ 
perature is maintained suiting them exactly. 
If large 60 ? s are used, they will require another 
shift, and as soon as the pots become well 
filled with roots they commence flowering. 
The blooms do not, unfortunately, last in good 
condition much more than a fortnight or three 
weeks, bub the long trusses of pretty little 
white flowers are so very attractive while in 
perfection that the plant is deserving of being 
cultivated nob only in the manner indicated, 
but as good-sized specimens also for winter 
bloomiDg.—A. W. 

Daffodils for forcing.— Can you give me the 
noniei of good Daffodils and Crocuses for forcing in » 
greenhouse to bloom in January?—0. M. 

[There are several good kinds that may be 
had in flower in January by careful manage¬ 
ment. The best kinds are Narcissus obval- 
laris, N. Ard Righ, N. Golden Spur, N. prin- 
ceps, N. Horsfieldi, N. incomparabilis Stella, 
N. i. Cynosure, N. Leedsi, N. ornatus. These 
are all single kinds. If you wish for double- 
flowered varieties you should get the old 
double yellow N. Telamonius plenus, N. 
incomparabilis sulphurous plenus, and N. i. 
aurantius plenus: these latter, the Double- 
flowered sulphur and Orange Phoenix Daffodils. 
Ib is not, however, a question of suitable 
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varieties, as much depends upon the way they 
are grown. The essentials to a good flowering 
are good bulbs, early planting, a not over- 
early introduction to the greenhouse, and care 
in the early stages that the heat be applied 
judiciously. In conjunction with these, the 
single item of watering is, perhaps, of extreme 
importance. The bulbs should be potted in 
Ssptember, well watered, and plunged in 
ashes for a couple of months, introducing the 
first three into the greenhouse, which should be 
cold at the time, ia the third week of Novem¬ 
ber. The other sorts may be housed ten days 
liter, or by bringing all indoors early in 
December, keeping the house cool and freely 
ventilated for a fortnight, the same end may 
be gained. Prior to the end of the year the 
heat by artificial means should not exceed 
45 degs. or thereabouts. With growth appar¬ 
ent, increase to 50 degs. as a minimum. The 
one exception to thi9 is N. ornatus, which 
should be kept outside under ashes till early 
January, at which time it should be placed in 
the coolest part of the greenhouse. At no 
time after housing should there be any stint in 
the water supply, many losses being due to a 
shortage of this. As the buds appear, use the 
syringe freely and in such a manner that the 
scape is moistened on all sides. Crocuses may 


when more water must be given. When grow- | 
ing freely they need liberal treatment in the 
matter of water, and if the pots are well fur¬ 
nished with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. When the leaves 
turn yellow and die off, the bulbs should have 
a period (about two months) of absolute rest, 
during which time no water should be given 
them, and whether kept in a greenhouse or 
frame they must be fully exposed to the sun. 
Then, as soon as there are the least signs of 
growth, water must be given. In this country, 
as sqon as they have become acclimatised, they 
usually flower aboub Augusb, grow throughout 
the winter and spring, and rest in the summer, ( 
as do many other bulbous plants natives of 
South Africa, instances of which are Amaryllis 
Belladonna and Vallota purpurea. If the roots 
are in good condition the Brunsvigias will 
stand for two or three years without repot¬ 
ting. 

Az aleas. —Whether i b is owing to the greater 
demand for hard-wooded plants, consequent on 
their being cheaper, or because people with 
small greenhouses are finding oub that they are 
nob the difficult plants to grow they were once 
considered to be by many, I scarcely know, but 
it is a fact that Azaleas are much cheaper to¬ 
day than they were fifteen or twenty years 


corner of the house—in fact, from the timo 
they cease blooming until the end of April, 
when they may be brought from their resting 
place, given copious supplies of water, and 
plunged in a striking-pib, the idea being to 
encourage the formation of side shoots. These 
9ide shoots should be taken off with a “ heel,” 
and dibbled into pots of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, plunging them either in the bed of the 
striking pit or in a warm frame in Cocoa-nub- 
fibre, maintaining a moist atmosphere. The 
cuttings, which are not long in rooting, may 
then be potted on, placed on a shelf, and 
shifted again until the desired size is reached, 
6 inches being suitable. Drainage should be 
good, and between July and September they 
should be removed to a cool frame, where they 
will have the advantage of sun and air. 
Whilst in the frames they must never be 
allowed to get dry, and early in September 
they should be removed to the house, increas¬ 
ing heat as the weather becomes colder. 

GALLICARPA PURPUREA. 

This, which was introduced from the East 
Indies in 1822, is, as a decorative plant in 
the cool stove or warm conservatory, most use¬ 
ful. The branches grow some 3 feet or 4 feet 
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A berried shoot, of Callicarpa purpurea. 


be potted at much the same time and treated 
in like manner, housing them a fortnight later. 
Less water is required for these, and no syring¬ 
ing overhead. In all probability we shall pub¬ 
lish a seasonable note concerning these in early 
autumn, which you should consult. If you 
grow the bulbs in pots you should have nob 
less than (5 for a 7-inch pot, while 12 of the 
very small bulbs of N. ornatus would be neces¬ 
sary. Many of the bunch-flowered varieties of 
N. Tazotta are equally suited for forcing ] 
Brunsvigias, growing (A. V. Crow - 
foot ).—The Brunsvigia bulbs should be potted 
as soon as possible after their arrival, the most 
suitable soil being two parts of loam to one 
part each of leaf-mould or peat, and silver- 
sand, the whole being well incorporated 
together. Some members of the genus, notably 
B. Joseph in®, have large bulbs that will need 
pots of fi, 7, or occasionally 8 inches in 
diameter. Still, care must be taken not to use 
too large pots, a good guide being one that 
admits of an inch of soil all around between 
the thickest part of the bulb and the side of 
the pot. Good drainage is very essential, and 
in potting the soil mu9t be pressed down 
moderately firm, and the bulb buried to about 


two-thirds of its depth. Theu place in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse and give a 
little water, just enough, in fact, to keep the 
soil slightly moist till the new leaves or, 
perhaps, a flower-spike commence bo push up, 


ago. Now it is possible to purchase three or 
four small plants, carrying heads of bloom, at 
a price one had to formerly pay for a single 
specimen. Every year some plants are lo3t 
through a mistaken idea as to the treatment 
they require after the season of blooming. It 
often happens that, immediately after flower¬ 
ing, Azaleas are removed from the warm-house 
and placed in a cold-house or frame, and so 
instead of being encouraged to make new 
growth, they are checked, and surprise is 
expressed the following year ab the few flowers 
appearing. It is more important thab Azaleas, 
and, indeed, many other hard-wooded subjects, 
should continue to receive every attention, so 
as to encourage them to make wood, not by 
withholding, bub by giving them water and 
syringing the plants, keeping them for a time 
in a humid atmosphere, then afterwards 
transferring them to cooler quarters, and sub¬ 
sequently placing them out ot-doors in summer 
to aid in wood ripening. —Woodbastwick. 

Poinsettias. — Perhaps there are few 
things that add more brightness to a green¬ 
house in the winter than the Poinsettias, and 
the handsome bracts are at their best from 
November to the end of December. The stove 
is the best place for them, but in a greenhouse 
where it is possible to raise the temperature 
above the average, when required, there one 
may grow them. In the spring the plants lie 
dormant, and should be placed in a warm 
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in length, and from the axil of every leaf are 
produced clusters of small bright violet- 
coloured berries, as shown in the illustration 
we give to-day. It grows freely from seeds 
or cuttings, but we have found that seedlings 
take two years before they fruit freely. It is 
seen ab its best as a standard, as the brandies, 
being of a drooping habit, are thus seen to the 
best advantage when the plant is thus treated. 
Started early in the year, and grown on without 
a check, good fruiting plants may be had by 
the autumn. They should be potted in a 
mixture of good loam, with a little leaf-soil and 
rotten manure, but care mu9t betaken that the 
plants are not over-potted. Manure water is 
beneficial when the pots get full of roots. If 
cut down in February, leaving from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the previous year’s growth, fresh 
shoots soon start and form, as we have said, 
branching growths 3 feeb to 4 feet in length. 
The leaves of this plant being very rough and 
tender, it is necessary to keep them clear of 
dust and insect pests, for, once the latter 
obtain a hold, it is almost impossible to clean 
the plants without damaging them. 

We can well call to mind the handsome 
plants of this that used to be grown by Mr. 
Latham, when curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Birmingham. 

Getting ready for the propagating 
season.— With a good greenhouse and a 
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boiler on which one may thoroughly depend, 
much may be done towards making both garden 
and house look gay during the coming summer. 
Even if up to the present the plants kept 
through the winter have been few, there is 
ample time, so long as cuttings may be 
obtained and seed can be procured, for plants 
to be raised that shall bring about a beautiful 
display. It is the getting ready, however, 
that has to be considered. If there is a striking 
pit fixed somewhere in close proximity to the 
stove, every use should be made of it; if there 
is not one, then it is not a difficult matter to 
put together a temporary propagator, or, fail¬ 
ing this, to have some pans, so that one may 
place them in the warmest part of the house. 
Again, many boxes are needed at this time of ; 
the year in which to sow seed ; there are tallies 
to be had in readiness, and soil to bo brought 
under cover (if it is kept out-of-doors), so that 
it may not be used in anything but a right con¬ 
dition : pots to be got ready, and bell-glasses 
brought into U9e for cuttings. Propagating , 
maybe commenced any time now, whenever 
there are cuttiDgs to be had, and some of these 
when struck, as, for instance, Lobelias, of 
which in many gardens large numbers are 
used, will bear cutting from again and again. 
In the matter of seeds, it is always well to 
remember the maxim “ sow thinly,” as, without 1 


bright bluo flowers, when they should be 
accommodated in a warm greenhouse. Culti¬ 
vated in this way the plants make handsome 
little specimens, and prove valuable for placing 
in small vases for house decoration, as well as 
for brightening the side stages in houses where 
a suitable temperature is maintained.—A. \V. 

FRUIT. 

GOOSEBERRIES ON TRELLISES. 

It will be a great benefit) if the practice of 
growing Gooseberries for the table on walls or 
trellises becomes more genoral. There can be 
no doubt that in this way nob only the finest 
but the mo 9 t perfectly-ripened and cleanest 
fruits are found, and the facility with which 
the trained plants can be pruned and the fruits 
gathered is a great feature in the method of 
growing. Still farther, it is ea«y to net over 
and protect the fruits from the depredations of 
birds, as those pests have a special fondness for 
Gooseberries. Bub whilst the large-fruited 
cooking or market varieties are best on ordinary 
bushes, or at least will do very well on such, 
without doubt the smaller-fruited and higher- 
flavoured dessert varieties give the best results 
when grown as cordons or as flat-trained 
plants on walls or trellises. Gooseberries ready 



Gooseberry Green Gage. 


doubt, the best results are then seen.— 
F. W. D. 

Coleus thyrsoideus.— The value of this 
plant as a winter and early spring flowering 
subject is now pretty well known at that 
period. As a rule ib is generally grown into 
large-sized examples which have their use in a 
lofty greenhouse or conservatory, for instance, 
but in structures of smaller dimensions they 
are apt to prove rather inconvenient subjects 
to accommodate on account of their height 
when in bloom. This fact need not, however, 
deter anyone from taking up its culture, as 
quite small plants may be grown and flowered 
as successfully as the larger ones. It is simply 
a question of propagating at the right moment, 
and this is the sum total of success in the 
matter. If cuttings are inserted in September, 
and the resulting plants potted in due course 
afterwards into large 60 or small 43-sized pots, 
and grown in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs., they will commence flowering early 
in January and continue in good condition 
the ensuing eight weeks. The points of the 
plants should be pinched out as soon as new 
roots are formed after being potted off, and 
this is all the stopping required. To prevent 
them becoming drawn they are best itoji on a 
shelf close to the glass and kept there until 
they commence pushing up their racemes of 


for planting against walls or trellises need 
some preparation, and it is best to obtain them 
from the nursery, where for some three 3 ears 
from the cutting stage they have been prepared 
by proper training to form either single cor¬ 
dons, or having some three or five stems. 
Plants of this description can bo induced in 
time to reach to heights of from 5 feet to G feet, 
if desired, although when fruiting heavily the 
leading growths are slow. But the way 
spurred stems on plants of this description 
fruit is indeed remarkable. 

A fine selection of green-skinned Goose¬ 
berries is Green Gage (here figured). Green 
Gascoigne, Green Walnut, Rosebery, Green 
Hedgehog, Glen ton Green, and Gretna Groen. 
Some of these give the richest flavour to be 
found in Gooseberries. Those who may prefer 
a mixture of colours will find Ironmonger, Red 
Champagne, Red Warrington (red); Yellow 
Champagne, Langley Gage, Early Sulphur 
(vellow); and Whitesmith, Bright Venus, and 
White Champagne (white) good varieties. 

FLAVOUR IN FORCED 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Many objeeb to forced Strawberries, owing to 
their being flavourless and deficient, to a great 
extent, of that full flavour outside fruit has. 
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be The Strawberry when forced slowly and pro- 
ti- vided for dessert in May and early in June 
ne forms a welcome addition to the somewhat 
3 g limited dessert obtainable at that date. If 
as carefully ripened it is very little inferior to 
re fruit from the open. Many years ago the 
qnestion of flavour did not receive the same 
attention as it does now. In many instances 
the fruit was ripened in Pine-stoves, and no 
thoughb was given to removal, lowering of the 
temperature, or giving more air. If flavour is 
desired in early fruit, size must not be the 
of first consideration. Of late years the large 
or growers (to some extent) have wisely given up 
be very early forcing and do nob get the Straw- 
st berries ripe till late in April or May. By so 
st doing, the larger fruiting kinds, which are best 
ih for markeb, and when senb in good condition 
ts in the soason find a ready sale, can be grown 
of The large grower uses what are termed 
or Strawberry-houses, which are generally filled 
of at once, so that when the fruit is ripe or 
or nearly so a lower temperature is maintained, 
id This improves the flavour of the fruit, and 
■y makes it firmer for travelling. 

The question of moisture is a wide one, and 
r * is often the chief cause of the want of flavour. 

Saucers are no doubt good as far as labour 
'd saving is concerned, bub if there is a spell of 
J dull weather the flavour of the fruit is much 
impaired. I prefer to use turves placed on the 
shelves or standing space, Grass side down¬ 
wards, as these check the loss of moisture and 
prevent flagging in hot weather. There are 
also various means to prevent dryness at the 
root. I have a thin board to shade the fronb of 
the pots, and cover the shelves in some instances 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre or decked leaves, where 
ib can be done without being untidy in the 
house, la frames the pots may be partially 
plunged in the cool material and muen labour 
saved. Whatever material is used, the drain¬ 
age should be perfect to allow the water to get 
away freely. If only a few plants are grown, I 
have used a second pot a size larger, placing the 
fruiting-pot in the empty one, this keeping the 
roots cool and preventing evaporation. When 
late fruits are grown in frames, much can be 
done to get flavour by the giving of air and 
attention to moisture. Liquid-manure should 
be withheld at the right moment, as this greatly 
injures the flavour of the fruit. If it is 
impossible to lower the temperature when 
ripening commences, it will well repay the 
cultivator to remove to a cooler house, doing 
the work carefully so as not to bruise the 
stalks or fruit. G. 

RESTORING WORN-OUT FRUIT-TREES. 
The roots are nourished by the soil, therefore 
improve this, and in doing so the quality, 
whether dry or moist, warm or cold, should be 
taken into account. Prepared manures com¬ 
posed of nutritive elements can l>e adapted to 
different soils. A light, friable soil is improved 
by a dressing of crushed bone and horn, shreds 
of wool, broken up turf, and cow-dung. Cold 
;c * soils are best treated with road sweepings, 
m wood and coal ashes, sand, strawy manure, 
horse-duDg, etc. The treatment for bearing 
trees is as follows :— 

r ' Roots. —In the autumn and during the 
s * winter, before the rise of the sap, up to the 
n end of March, remove the turf at the foot of 
each tree, laying bare the roots. The extent 
10 uncovered will depend on the age of the tree 
y and the spread of its roots— c.g, 9 the older the 
n tree and the more spreading the roots the wider 
will be the area to lay bare. Substitute fresh 
3 - compost for the soil taken away. The lasting 
n value of the compost may be enhanced by the 
n addition of soil from the kitchen garden. A 
1 . good way to restore young trees is to dig a 
e trench round the roots, and fill up with good 
ir vegetable soil, then replace the turf or soil as ib 
d was before. It is well to give the soil, if dry, 
v a copious watering, and make up for any aink- 
r ing by the addition of good prepared soil* nob 
d foigetting to mulch lor protection against 
possible drought. 

Branches.— Worn out branches and twigs 
are best treated by curtailing their length, 
thus reducing the number of cells, fibres, and 
vessels which have exhausted their reserves. 

0 In doing so the age of the tree should be con- 
b aid ered, also the ex cent and form of the branches, 

1. as also its ffUji^g^|apaqit<y. In case the work 
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has not) been done at the fall of the leaves, when 
the flow of sap has ceased, no time should be 
lost. ThepropertimeisfromNovembertoMarch, 
and the large branches, as well as twigs, should 
be reduced. The character and shape of the tree 
are to be preserved, the aim of the treatment 
being to encourage the formation of new 
shoots for future bearing. By a reasonable 
reduction of the branches and twigs of fruit- 
trees we escape over-production and its con¬ 
sequences. At the same time, the opportunity 
should be taken of thinning out superfluous 
branches, restoring the stragglers, and check¬ 
ing the gross growing by means of the secateur. 
To dress the wounds use an oily liniment. 
Clear away old bark, remove Mosses and 
Lichens, and destroy parasites. Painb the 
stems and branches with a solution of iron 
sulphate. 

Charles Baltet (Revue Horiicole). 


FIG-TREES IN POTS. 

There is, perhaps, no other species of fruit 
which yields better results under good manage¬ 
ment than the Fig when grown in either large 
pots or tubs. Such plants are very prolific, 
and provided the trees have their roots attended 
to annually, in the way of reducing the “ balls ” 
so thab & modicum of new compost may be 
introduced, they continue to bear with great 
regularity. These pot Figs may be employed 
in various ways, but the chief use to which 
they are put is for early and late forcing, on 
account of their being able to withstand that 
ordeal so much better than permanently planted 
trees, and the generality of growers so employ 
them for this very reason. Another advantage 
possessed by pot Figs is their portability, as 
they can be moved to wherever desired with 
little trouble. This is a decided gain where 
class erections are none too plentiful, as when 
the crop is cleared the trees can be moved else¬ 
where—preferably outdoors if during the sum¬ 
mer months, when the house is at disposal for 
other purposes. Pot Figs are, therefore, an 
advantage where glass structures are restricted 
in numbers, as, given a fair number of trees, 
fruit will be forthcoming over a long period, 
and at the same time they will not be taking 
up house room the whole year round. Outdoor 
treatment proves beneficial if some short litter 
is placed round about the tubs or pots to pre¬ 
vent the roots suffering from drought, as the 
wood becomes thoroughly ripened and the trees 
enjoy a period of complete rest. When the 
leaves fall the trees may, failing more suitable 
places, be stowed away in a shed or stable, as 
in such or similar buildings they will be quite 
safe if the precaution is taken to pack 
plenty of Bracken or litter round and on top 
of each pot or tub. In the event of 
very severe weather the litter or Bracken may 
be liberally worked in among the branches 
also. Pot Figs are also a valuable addition to 
the mixed orchard-house, and from six to nine 
bushes, according to space at disposal, will 
yield a fine lot of fruit during the summer and 
autumn months. In this cose the grower has 
to be content with one crop of fruit, but this 
is invariably a most excellent one, and with 
proper treatment the individual fruits come 
very large and most deliciously flavoured. 
Pot Figs under good management will bear 
continuously for years if proper attention is 
bestowed on the roots every season, also in 
affording top-dressings of rich compost and 
plentiful supplies of stimulants while they are 
m active growth and swelling their crops. 
Such being the case, there is seldom need to 
raise a fresh stock of trees, unless it should be 
bo increase the number of any particular 
variety. 

Propagation is easily effected, and those 
desirous of growing a dozen or so of bush trees 
will find it very interesting to raise them at 
home. Trees of good size may be grown in 
one season from cuttings inserted now. They 
are best placed singly in 4-inch pots filled with 
sandy compost. The cuttings should be made 
from pieces of short-jointed, well-ripened wood. 
Bottom-heat is essential to their quick striking, 
but until the cuttings become caliused over the 
pots should be stood on the material affording 
warmth, and not be plunged in it. When 
roots are being emitted plung$ them, but if 
this is done beforehand, th^ cuttings i - -*■- 
cases out of ten will collaAe, tkj re 
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growth being forced before there are roots to 
sustain and nourish ib. When well rooted shift 
them into 7-inch or 8 -inch pots, and by timely 
attention to pinching out the points of the 
young shoots and training out the resultant 
growths afterwards, well developed and shapely 
bushes may be secured the same season. The 
final shif o into large pots or tubs may be effected 
either at the commencement or end of the 
second season, just as is deemed necessary. 

_ A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Manuring orchard ground.—I have entered 
into possession of a much neglected orchard. The ground 
underneath the trees was covered with coarse Grass and 
weeds. I have hod the ground dug all over, and intend 
keeping it clean. Ought I to apply any manure; if so, 
what ? The subsoil is chalk, the aspect south-west, and 
the orchard is on a slope. Will you, through the medium 
of your valuable paper, give me the required information? 
—M. R. Mr li.ins. 

[No doubt your orchard trees will benefit 
somewhat by having the surface weeds and 
Grass beneath them dug in, so that it can 
decompose and thus become manure. Bub the 
benefit would be very temporary. For that 
reason ib will be well if you get basic-slag, the 
very finesb ground kainit, and sulphate of 
ammonia, well crushed, the two latter well 
mixed. Apply the slag at the rate of tf lb. 
per rod, the other mixture 3 lb. per rod. Get 
the manures and apply them at once, well hoe¬ 
ing them in. Did you obtain animal manure 
you could nob well fork ib in, as in doing so you 
might bring the weeds to the surface again. 
Still, if you applied the chemical manures 
named, you could add a mulch of loDg stable 
manure, which would help to keep the weeds 
in check. Failing thab, you must keep the hoe 
constantly in use. If in that way you can 
prevent growth taking place all this year, you 
will have little trouble from weeds henceforth.] 

The Vine- weevil.— I shall be very much obliged if 
you can tell me the name of beetle encloeed, and if ic does 
the harm to piece of Vine also enclosed ? The same beetle 
when in the grub state was very hard on my Fern roots, 
and nparlv destroyed the whole Jot. Please say what 
would be the best remedy for same?— Kirktown. 

[ The insect you send is the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). It lives on 
the foliage of Vines, Ferns, and various other 
plants, and sometimes eats right through the 
young shoots of Vines. It usually only feeds 
at night, during the day hiding away care¬ 
fully so that it is most difficult to find. If the 
plants that the weevils are attacking are in 
pots, the best way of catching these insects is 
to lay the plants on their sides on a white 
cloth, and after dark to examine them with a 
bright light. This will probably cause the 
pests to fall, when they will be oasily seen on 
the white cloth. If, as in the case with Vines, 
this is impossible, the sheets must be laid 
under the plants. If the weevils do not fall, 
give the plants a good jarring shake. This 
will most likely briDg the pests down. With 
Vines it is useful to tie small bundles of hay 
or Moss to the stems or canes, which will 
afford the weevils convenient places to hide in 
during the day. The bundles should be 
opened every morning and searched. The 
grubs of this insect are also very destructive ; 
they feed on the roots of Ferns, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and various other plants, as you 
have evidently found out.] 

GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Camellias, Acacias, and 
many other plants will require a little pruning 
to pub them into shape after flowering, espe¬ 
cially if they are planted out in the oorder. 
Acacias being strong rooting plants will require 
a good deal of water now. Camellias are 
excellent wall planbs. I once had charge of a 
house where the back wall was completely 
covered with Camellias, and even when flower- 
less the wall had a dressy appearance, and in 
the depth of winker the effect was brilliant in 
the extreme. Oranges and Lemons are good 
wall plants. It is necessary to start with 
young plants and the progress is rapid and they 
flower and fruit freely. In the same garden 
was another back wall covered with Myrtles, 
and those also were effective. Myrtles are 
suitable for the unheated or cool-house. Cobiea 
scandens variegata is an effective climbing 
I. plant for a large cool-house, and if there is a 
cool, shady corner, prepare a well-drained bed 


of peat and plant out the white and red 
Lapagerias and encourage them to run up into 
the roof. When well established in a suitable 
bed they will throw up strong shoots from the 
bottom, which are valuable for covering space. 
Slugs and SDailsare fond of these young succu¬ 
lent shoots, but a look round with a light at 
night will soon get rid of them, especially if a 
few greased Cabbage leaves are laid about. 
There is abundance of blossom now. Azaleas 
and Genistas are strong features. Japanese 
and other deciduous Azaleas give a colour not 
found in the Indian species. Forced Lilacs, 
Spira as, and Lily of tho Valley can bo builb 
up into pyramids, and baskets filled with tho 
Cape Cowslip (Lachonafias) are charming and 
will last some time. Give liquid-manure bo 
Pelargoniums and Roses in pots. One never 
has too many Roses, and the plants potted up 
lasb autumn if cut back rather hard will pro¬ 
duce a good crop of flowers next month and 
later if required. Cuttings from tho early 
forced Roses if taken off with a heel will soon 
form roots if placed in a warm propagating 
bed and potted up as soon as roots are formed. 

Stove. —With increase of daylight comes 
the demand for more moisture at the roots anti 
also in the atmosphere. The syringe will bo used 
twice daily if tho water is free from lime. If 
there is any doubt about this, damp the floors 
often and do nob syringe ; as a rule, there is at 
this season plenty of rain water in the tanks, 
and with this we are quite safe. If we have 
hot weather shade may be necessary', bub all 
permanent shadings at this early season are 
bad. Shift on anything which may require 
larger pets. Be careful with the drainage and 
in the use of the water-pot afterwards. Very 
often a good syringing may suffice for a newly- 
potted plant for a time, for a plant which has 
been disturbed at the roots may show signs of 
distress when the sun is shining when the roots 
are nob dry. This is the season when mealy¬ 
bug becomes active if there is any in the house, 
and measures should be taken for its destruc¬ 
tion. The old-fashioned plan with the sponge 
and soapy water or some other insecticide must 
be resorted to if it is necessary bo make a clean 
sweep, bub if this pest bakes possession of a 
house ib is exceedingly difficult to clear ib out 
except by painting and limewashing in addi¬ 
tion bo other methods. 

Ferns under glass.— These are DOW full 
of growth, and small plants will soon become 
large ones if enough pot room is given. All 
the stroog-growing species will grow very well 
in loam or a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, but the delicate-rooted kinds like a bib 
of good fibrous peat and more sand. This is 
the season for dividing those species and varie¬ 
ties which do not produce spores or bear them 
very sparingly. Of course, most of the Pberises 
and the commoner Maiden-hairs produce spores 
freely, and are easily increased thereby. The 
best time to collect and sow spores is in the 
autumn, when the spores are usually abundanb. 
Ferns will soon require a thin shade, but if the 
fronds are required for cutting use as little 
shade as possible. 

Orchard house.— Though an orchard- 
house may not be generally heated, it is as well 
to have the means of keeping out frost. There 
have been severe frosts in March, and may be 
again, and when the trees are in full bloom, 
it the frost enters the house, the year’s work 
is lost, therefore there ought to be the means 
of keeping out frost. Ventilate freely on calm, 
mild days, but keep out cold winds, which are 
usually so treacherous this month and often 
well into April. Disbudding may begin when 
the shoots are from 1 inch to 2 inches long, 
reserving as many shoots as will be required to 
keep the trees full of bearing wood. Keep the 
roots reasonably moist, and when the crop is 
set have a little stimulant in the water occa¬ 
sionally. 

Early Vines in pots.— Now that the 
Grapes are thinned more food may be given, 
either in the shape of top-dressings or in a 
liquid form. The roots will work through the 
holes in the pot and over the top if there is 
anything placed near. Zinc bands placed 
round the edge of the pots inside form an easy 
way of giving nourishment. Mix a little 
Vine-manure with the compost used for top¬ 
dressing. 
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Tomatoes for outside. —Sow seeds 
thinly in a warm frame, and pot off singly as 
soon as ready, keeping near the glass where 
there is a little warmth. Grow them on with¬ 
out check till well established, harden off, and 
plant out in May or first week in June. If 
only a few plant 9 are wanted, shift into 5-inch 
pots and keep them under cover a little 
longer. 

Room gardening.— Aspidistras may be 
repotted now if necessary, using equal parts of 
good loam and leaf-mould, with a free admix¬ 
ture of sharp sand. Large, old plants may be 
divided, bub do nob break up small unless 
there is a warm house to start them again. 
Palms may have a shift now if necessary, but 
these planks may go some time without repot¬ 
ting if weak stimulants are given once a week. 
Use the sponge often over the foliage. 

Outdoor garden. —Grass seeds may be 
sown on weak lawns, or new lawns may be sown , 
when the land is in good condition and works 
cleanly. It is a great advantage after the seeds 
have "been sown and raked to apply a thin 
mulch of very old manure, broken up very fine, 
and, if possible, pissed through a sieve or 
screen, and when dry pass a light roller over 
to press the seeds down. The seed bed must 
be made firm enough to leave no mark of the 
feet when pavssing over. This is a good time to 
sow hardy annuals if the soil is in proper 
condition—that is bo say, in good tilth. Many 
failures arise from sowing when the land is 
not in suitable condition. Do not sow thickly 
nor yet neglecb the thinning when the plants 
require more space. Some annuals, notably 
Godetias, will transplant well, bub seeds are so 
cheap it is scarcely worth while. Evergreen 
trees and shrubs may be transplanted, but do 
nob neglecb staking and mulching. If there 
comes a dry time, a sprinkling over the foliage 
on a hot day is very beneficial. Carnations may 
be planted now, and all kinds of herbaceous 
planbs divided and planbed in fresh positions 
whore the land has been broken up and 
manured. 

Fruit garden. — Shorten back Rasp¬ 
berries, more or less, according to strength. 
Four feet may be taken as the average. Newly 
planted Raspberries should be cut back to 
6 inchos to give time to get established and 
produce strong fruiting canes for next year. 
Both these and Logan Berries should be well 
thinned daring growth. Logan Berries make 
rampant growth, aud may be left longer, and 
have bailer poles for braining. They may be 
used for division lines in the garden or as 
blinds There should be no digging with the 
spade over the roots of trees worked on dwarf¬ 
ing stocks. A mulch of manure will be useful 
now. Some of the bost of the early forced 
Sbrawberry plants should be set on one side, 
watered when necessary, and planted out 
to produce fruib in the autumn. 1 have had 
useful crr>ps from such plants in October or 
earlier. Mulch Alpine Strawberries with good 
manure. Oregon and St. Antoine de Padoue 
are two of the best perpetual Strawberries, and 
if planted now will bear some fruib in tho 
autumn. Keep a sharp look-out for green and 
black aphides on Peaches. Tobacco powder is 
the best remedy lor wall trees under glass 
Use the vaporiser. But there is nob much 
trouble with flies under glass where the con¬ 
ditions of growth are more favourable. The 
fertilisation of all fruits under glass should be 
assisted. Tapping the stems of Vines and 
Peaches when the pollen is ready for dispersal 
will generally suffice. There will bo no trouble 
with Strawberries now, as the weather permits 
of more ventilation. 

Vegetable garden.— To obtain a good 
supply of Herbs of various kinds new beds of 
most thiogs should be made annually either by 
sowing seeds or division or by rooting cuttings. 
Tarragon and Mint are nearly always in 
demand, the former can be propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots and new beds of 
Mint can bo made when the young shoots are 
about 4 inches long. If cut beneath the sur¬ 
face, roots may be obtained with tho young 
shoots, and if these are planted 4 inches apart 
the tops will be available the same season. 
There is an advantage in having a patch of 
Mint in a sunny aspect to come on early 
and another bed oti trhe north side for later 
use., Potatoes in tramps Y; ay fcnVo somo good 


soil placed between the rows. Dwarf French 
Beans will do well now on a slight hot-bed to 
come on after those in forcing-houses are 
cleared out. French Beans are dangerous 
plants to have in vineries and other fruit-grow¬ 
ing houses after March. Plant early and 
second-early Potatoes during this month, but 
the middle of April will be time enough for late 
or main crops. Sow all kinds of winter greens 
if not already in. The first or second week in 
April is time enough for planting Asparagus. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracta from a Garden Diary, 

March 27th —Planted oub Carnations, which 
have been wintered in frame, as well as a few 
bought in. Cauliflowers have been planted in 
trenches, where a little shelter can be given if 
required. Sowed more hardy annuals outside, 
and Stocks in boxes under glass. Pricked off 
Lobelias from boxes. Last year we purchased 
a dozen varieties of the new hybrid herbaceous 
Lobelias. These have now increased to nearly 
a hundred, and we shall be able to try them 
outside 

March SSth .—We have lately been moving 
some rather large Hollies to make a group else¬ 
where. They move well just before growth 
begins. The roots have been saved as much as 
possible, carefully spread oub and surrounded 
with good soil, with a mulch of short manure 
on tho bop, aud the tallest planbs secured from 
the wind. Covered a wooden fence with a 
mixture of climbing plants, including Rambling 
Roses, Clematis monbana, C. Flammula, Yellow 
Jasmine, and Forsybhia. 

March 20 th .—Repotted a lot of Liliums which 
have remained in the pots in cool-house, and 
are now starting into growth. They are not 
reduced in any way, but simply shifted on into 
larger pots, as the roots were active. It being 
necessary for us to have a long season for 
Azaleas, some are kept cool and come quietly, 
others are forced. White flowers are always 
useful, and we find a good batch of Azalea 
Bernard Andrea alba very useful for late 
blooming and Deutsche Perle for early work. 

March 30th .—Sowed Marrow Peas and Wind¬ 
sor Beans. Finished pruning Roses, except a 
few late planted Teas. Moved boxes of Onions 
to cold-frame to harden, ready for going oub. 
The strongest of the early forced Strawberry 
plants from which the fruit is gathered will be 
saved for planting out bo produce fruit during 
autumn. These are always useful. For late 
forcing Sir Charles Napier has generally been 
a success. 

March dial ,—We are still putting in cuttings 
of many things, including Heliotropes and 
various Geraniums. Hooted cuttings are being 
potted off. Tuberous Begonias have been 
started in boxes in heat, and will be potted off 
sffigly when growth is started. Some grafting 
has been done, both old trees and young stocks. 
A little more lime and soot have been scattered 
over < iooseberry and Currant bushes as a deter¬ 
rent to the birds. 

April 1st .—Made a further sowing of Nantes 
Horn Carrots and Turnip rooted B*eb Pricked 
off Celery into boxes. Sowed New Zealand Spin¬ 
ach in small pots, to be planted out by and by ; 
also a few seeds of Cucumbers and Melons that 
will be required for planting in frames. Plan¬ 
ted more Potatoes. Shifted "n Fuchsias. 
Sowed Primulas and a pinch of Cinerarias for 
early blooming. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds. "—Revised, with description* of all the best 
plants, trees , and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood Cloth, medium dvo., IBs. i post free, 
ISs. Cd. 

" The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 voL, finely and 
drongly bound in sage green half moroeeo, tls. nett. 

9nd, in f vols., naif bound saos arson morocco, tbs. nett 
If mil books«U*~ 


Photographs of Oardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or an y of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be dent. 
Second prize, Half a Guinea . 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this what may be well 
called “Self-help” society, which was founded 
over forty years ago, was held on Monday, 
March 13bh, at the Caledonian Hotel, Adel phi. 
Strand, Mr. Walter I*. Wright in the chair. 
We were very sorry to see that bo few members 
were present, and trust thab when the society 
moves its quarters to the new Horticultural 
Hall, where accommodation has been obtained 
on very reasonable terms, a greater number 
will endeavour bo attend. We think it 
might be well if the committee would consider 
the advisability of having the meeting at an 
earlier hour than 8 o’clock, as then it would be 
easier for members living at a distance to get 
home. The report 6 tates that: — 

In many respects the year liX; i has been a record one, 
no lees than ninety.five candidates having been admitted 
to membership, thie nmul>er showing an increase of 
twelve over the previous highest number elected in any 
one year ; the total membership at the end of the year 
being 1,070, made up of 009 paying on the higher scale, 
and 4G7 paying on ihe lower scale I This year we learn 
that jifty-one members have been elected, thirty-six at the 
meeting held in February and sixteen at the March meet- 
inif - more than half the number that was elected during the 
whole of V.tOh. — Hu. | The total paid out during the uar to 
sick members has been £3*27 03., or an average of £3 18s. 
per si' k member. This sum has been met by n deduction 
of 7a. r>d. from the contributions of higher-scale members, 
and of 4s. lid. from those of the lower scale members. 
There are now six members receiving regular grants from 
the Benevolent Fund, and these amount in the avirregate 
to £09 0s. Three of these members are ever 70 years 
of age. In addition several memlters in distress have 
been assisted to the total amount of £lf> 4s. 7d. Contri¬ 
butions to the Benevolent Fund amounted to £i::o 4s. J>d. 
From the Convalescent Fund £7 ha9 been paid out to 
members recovering from illness. 

On the recommendation of the rules sub-committee, the 
committee has decided not to call a special general meet., 
ing to consider the proposed new rules until HMH3. 
During 19Uf> the committee will have to meet the heavy 
expenses entailed by a complete audit of the society's 
books, this being rendered legally necessary by the trans¬ 
fer of the members’ accounts from the old tllled-uD ledger 
to a much larger new one. In addition to this, the quin¬ 
quennial valuation under the Friendly Societies' Act has 
to be made. It will thus he seen that the postponement 
has been decided upon for financial reasons. The rules sub¬ 
committee has met once a month bince May, 1903, and 
its work now almost finished, will be submitted to a com¬ 
petent legal authority (fortunately at no cost to ihe 
society) ere the proposed alterations are placed before 
each member. 

All gardeners, especially young gardeners, 
ought to join “ the United,” as no other 
society, as far a 9 we know, gives the same 
benefits. Members paying on the higher scale— 
that is, 9s. Ad. per quarter, receive during illness 
the sum of ISs. per week for six months, and flj. 
per week for six months more. If the member 
is ill for more than twelve months, then he is 
transferred to the Benevolent Fund. A mem¬ 
ber paying on the lower scale receives 12 *. per 
week for six months, and half this amount for 
six months more, he, too, if his illness continues 
for over twelve months, being transferred to 
the Benevolent Fund. Another point worth 
attention is thab “ the United ” allots annually 
to each member his own share, and thus 
gives to each one his proportion, no un¬ 
wieldy accumulation being possible We can 
safely say thab no other society we know 
ot is so economically managed, the total 
expenses of management in a society num¬ 
bering close on 1,100 members being only 
£265 17s. .‘Id., these including secretary^ 
ealary, postage, stationery, etc. The money 
invested now stands at just over £24.000, 
no less than £ 2/200 having been mvested 
in 1904. 

In the proposed altered rules wo understand 
that a member if in urgent need may at the 
age of 60 draw from his account a sum not 
exceeding twice the amount of interest stand¬ 
ing !>o his credit in his last balance sheet. 
This, we think, is a very important alteration, 
and we hope members will see its advantages. 

The retiring members who are eligible for 
re-election were re-elected, as were also the 
treasurer, Mr Jas. Hudson, and the secretary, 
Mr. W. Collins, whose address is 9, Martindale- 
road, Balham, and who will be pleased to 
forward a copy of tho rules and answer all 
enquiries that may be made as to the benefits 
that follow membership. 


Index to Volume XXVI.— The binding cover* 
(price la. 8 d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
aovr ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post tree for 2si 

URBANA-CH^M 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Nuisance from greenhouse chimney-—l 
have just erected a span-roof greenhouse in my back 
garden, and the neighbours are oomplaiDing about the 
smoke from the chimney, which is 0 feet high. Can you 
tell me how high you are supposed to carry chimneys so 
as nob to be a nuisance to neighbours?— Midlandbr. 

(You must not allow your chimney to be a nuisance ; if 
it Is really a nuisance, you are actionable. There is no rule 
as to height. The question is whether a nuisance really 
exists.—K 0. T.] 

Rights of private tenant on quitting.—l* 
Has a tenant on a seven years' lease of an unfurnished 
house, terminable at three or five years, any right to 
remove any shrubs, bulbs, or Rose-trees he may have 

C ited in the garden from time to time, or do these 
ome the property of the landlord when once planted ? 
2, Is a tenant entitled to any compensation on leaving for 
any improvements he may have mode in the garden, or 
for any money he may have spent in actual improvements 
to his garden ?—quKRT. 

[1, These things become the property of the 
landlord when planted, and cannot afterwards 
be removed without his permission. Most land¬ 
lords will, if asked so to do, readily permit the 
removal of bulbs and the like, bub many will 
refuse to allow' shrubs to be removed. 2, A 
private tenant is entitled bo no compensation 
whatever for improvements, although he may 
remove any tenants’ fixtures which he may have 
erected for convenience and ornament, provided 
this can be effected without injury to the free¬ 
hold.— K. C. T.J 

Garden fence.— I bought a house and garden two 
years ago. Among other things, I covenanted to main¬ 
tain two fences. The slats on these Oak fences are nailed 
from the other side. Have I a right to go on the vendor's 
laud to repair my fence ? He is building round me now. 
In levelling the ground round the house, a bank over 
2 feet high was raised against one fence. As this decays it 
cannot be repaired from my side.— Dubitans. 

[The usual course is that when a covenanb is 
entered into to repair and maintain fences or 
walls that stand on the boundary, and nob within 
the boundary, the covenantor is given a right to 
enter on the adjoining land when entry is 
reallv and actually necessary for the execution 
of efficient repairs. Generally speaking, such 
a right is to be implied where ib is not 
expressed. Such a righb is implied 09 regards 
the fence that stands on the boundary, but nob 
as regards the mud-bank. You may go upon 
the bank, if ib belongs to you, and throw soil 
upon it from your side, but if the further side of 
the bank is the boundary you may nob take any 
soil from beyond ib to repair the bank.— 
K. C. T.] 

Dispute between father and son.— My father 
rente an allotment, and some time ago we erected some 
buildings thereon for the purpose of keeping pigs, each of 
us paying half the cost I paid no rent, but my father 
was to have the manure for himself for the use of the 
ground. No agreement was made as to any division 
between us, and now we have had some words, and I have 
put up new places on my own allotment. He has now 
locked his buildings so that I cannot enter. What steps 
should I take to obtain compensation from him? Should 
he give up the land to my brother or brother in-law, could 
I claim anything from them ?— Midlander. 

[I do not think you can enforce any compen¬ 
sation from your father, except you sue him on 
a partnership transaction or as his tenant, and 
in any event ib will cost you more than the 
buildings are worth even if you win the action. 
According to your own account, you ceased to 
use the buildings and withdrew bo your own 
allotment. Your best plan is to accept any 
compensation your father is willing bo give 
you, and to be careful, if you go in for any 
joint enterprise of this kind in the future, to 
have a distinct agreement or understanding as 
to the procedure in the event of a similar 
dispute.—K. C. T.] 

The overhanging branches of trees.— The 

branches of the trees on a neighbouring farm overhang my 
land, and a fortnight ago I gave the owner of the farm 
notice that if he did not cut the branches within seven 
days I should cut them myself. He replied that he would 
not under any consideration allow me to touch hie trees. 
Shall 1 be justified in cutting the brarches back to within 
3 feet of the centre of his hedge? The ditch is on my 
side. Can I compel him to keep his ditch clean? The 
water from his land floods my ground in wet weather 
through his drain being bio ked. If he cuts the branches 
of the trees himself, but allows the severed portions to 
fall upon my young fruit-trees growing thereunder, can I 
claim damages from him?—J. H. H. 

[You will be justified in cutting back bhe 
branches perpendicularly over the boundary 
between you, but the boundary line will not 
be 3 leefc from the centre of bhe hedge. The 
boundary line will be your edge of the ditch, 
which, vou say, belongs to him. You may 
compel him to keep hia ditch clean, or if he 
neglects, you may obtain an order from the 
magistrate authorising you bo do the work 
yourself and recover the cost from h^n. If 


the branches of bhe trees, when severed by 
their owner, are allowed to fall on your lancf, 
you may sue him in trespass and recover com¬ 
pensation for any damage thereby occasioned 
to your fruib-trees.—K. C. T.] 

Effect of notice to quit—position 
of outgoing tenant (Puzzled ).—On the 
18th day of July, 1889, you took a house and 
about a quarter of an acre of uncropped land 
from the 24th day of June then last past to bhe 
25th day of December following, and so on 
from quarter bo quarter, at the rent of £14 per 
annum. Nothing was stated in the written 
agreement of tenancy as to bhe time when rent 
was to be due and payable, nor was anything 
stipulated about the length of notice to be 
given to determine the tenancy, neither do you 
say when or how the renb was actually paid. 
You erected some glasshouses and workshops 
for the purposes of your trade or business of a 
horticultural engineer, and you grew Tomatoes, 
etc., for sale. At Michaelmas, 1904, you 
received notice to quit at Lady Day, 1905, and 
you ask (1) whether the notice is good and (2) 
what are your rights on the determination of 
your tenancy, more particularly as to your 
right bo compensation tor bhe buildings erected 
npon the land ? If the copy of agreement sent is 
a full and accurate copy, your tenancy is quar¬ 
terly, and therefore does nob come within the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts, and so is nob 
within bhe Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Acts. The result is that a year’s notice to 
quit is unnecessary, and a quarter’s notice, 
expiring on any quarter-day, is sufficient to 
determine the tenancy. Half a year’s notice 
has been given, and so it is perfectly good. 
You have no claim under these Acts for the 
workshops and glasshouses erected by you, but 
you may remove these before Lady Day, as they 
are fixtures erected by you for the purposes of 
trade and convenience. You will have no claim 
under these Acts for any crops growing on bhe 
land, bub you may remove all that are matured, 
including plants in the greenhouses You have 
had ample notice, and you should have so 
arranged that on the determination of your 
tenancy no growing crops remain on bhe place. 
—K. C. T. _ 

POULTRY. 

Eggs with pale yolks (G. T .).— A 
Grass run is of the greatest value to laying 
hens, and where they nave not this advantage 
some fresh vegetables should be given them 
daily. Where confined to a small run, a Cab¬ 
bage suspended by its stalk affords them good, 
healthy occupation. You do not state what 
kind of grain you supply your hens with, or 
what the size of the run is. Hens that are 
confined in a small, overstocked run frequently 
lay eggs with pale yolks. Table scraps and 
bits of meat, raw or cooked, prove very bene¬ 
ficial, and help to build up the system when 
weakened by laying, besides helping bhe birds 
to withstand cold and sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature. You might give your hens a little 
bone-meal twice a week ; it often proves useful 
in cases of this kind. Let your fowls have 
plenty of ashes and grit to pick over. Feed 
them moderately, ana give in the soft food a 
little flowers of sulphur, in the proportion of 
one heaped-up teaspoonful to ten birds. A 
few drops of tincture of iron in the drinking 
water two or three times a week would prove 
beneficial.—S. S. G. 

Death of chickens (E. IF.).—The loss 
of your chickens appears to have arisen from 
injudicious feeding and management. Mid¬ 
dlings and rice will never rear healthy 
chickens. Chickens will always contract cramp 
if kept on a boarded floor for any length of 
time. Had you covered the boards with dry 
earth or ashes there would have been less ri-k 
Chickens should be fed for the first two days 
on hard-boiled egg and stale bread-crumbs, 
and should get five or six meals a day for the 
first fortnight. The best food after the egg 
and bre »d-crumbs is one part Barley meal and 
two paits coarse Oatmeal mixed with milk and 
water to a crumbly paste. In a few days they 
may have crushed Wheat, grits, or bruised 
Oats. A little lean, underdone meat, minced 
fine, should be given daily. This is an impor¬ 
tant item in the successful rearing of chickens. 
If there is no Grass run, some green vegetables, 


minced fine, should be given. The coop con¬ 
taining the hen and chickens should be placed 
in a warm outhouse if the weather be cold or 
wet, but otherwise it should be placed in a 
sheltered position, on a dry gravel path, if 
possible, but always upon an inch or two of 
ary earth or ashes. There should be no floor 
to the coop, which should be open only in the 
front. While being well covered up at night, 
ample ventilation must be given, as the use of 
stuffy coops is the cause of much illness among 
chickens, for they cannot thrive when com¬ 
pelled to inhale foul air for hours together.— 
S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be tent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkning has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many oases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions arc observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Coelogyne crlstata (Salf\— This should be grown 
in a cool stove (which is quite different from a cool house), 
and in the autumn placed in a little more warmth to finish 
up the bulbs and induce them to push up the flower 
spikes. In such a house the flowers come pure and 
not spotted, as is very liable to happen in a cooler 
position. 

Tulips falling (0. J.).—The fault is with the bulbs, 
which are full of the well-known Tulip mould. In certain 
instances this may be detected prior to planting by an un¬ 
due softness of the tissues. In other instances, and where 
the disease is in a less advanced stage, it is not apparent 
till the bulbs have been some time planted. In those 
submitted, the base of the bulb is still sound, the chief 
seat of the attack being at the side of the bulb. 

Tonk’s manure {J. S .).—This valuable manure 
cannot be purchased, but any manufacturer would put up 
a fair quantity if you could get your friends to combine 
and share out the quantity which you order. You can 
purchase small quantities of the ingredients and mix them 
yourself. The following is the recipe : Superphosphate of 
lime, 12 parts; nitrate of potash, 10 parte; sulphate of 
magnesia, 2 parte; sulphate of iron. 1 part; sulphate of 
lime, 8 parts. Apply, preferably in February, at the rate 
of \ lb. to square yard. 

Pruning Clematis montana (K. P. E ).—Care¬ 
fully trim out all superfluous shoots and shorten back the 
main branches, leaving a shoot or two near the top of 
each in order to keep the sap moving. Do this as soon as 
the floweting is over. If you do not mind sacri¬ 
ficing the bloom, you should do this at once. The 
plants can be readily kept within bounds by a little 
judicious pruning each season after flowering is over, 
Your Banksian Rose evidently gets overrun with green¬ 
fly, to cure which syringe well with quassia-extract and 
soft soap. 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler (Hero).— 
The best system to adopt in pruning this Rose is to discard 
annually one or more of the oldest growths, preserving 
intact the long shoots made last season, and shortening to 
two or three eyes the laterals on the remaining growths. 
Should some of the growths possess laterals low down, such 
growths may be shortened back to any length desired. 
Immediately after flowering is the best time to do what 
thinning-out is necessary, this being most helpful to the 
ripening of the current season’s wood. In your case you 
should cut out all dead and weak growth, and encour¬ 
age by rich top-dressings of liquld-mauure the formation. 
of healthy, vigorous growth from the base of your plant. 

Dielytra spectabllis (W. M .\—It is better to 
plant this out, after having well hardened it off in good, 
manured soil, taking care that it is kept well watered 
during the summer. Of course, you may lift in the autumn 
and force again, but It is advisable to allow two years in 
the open ground. With plenty of water and occasional 
doses of liquid-manure, it is possible to maintain the vigour 
of the plant in pots. Do not cut it down ; it will die in 
due course. In March, if you do not want it very early, 
shift into a 1 rger pot, or you can divide it if it is 
already in a large enough pot. Use good loam, with 
some rotten dung, and pot firmly, watering care¬ 
fully until growth is being freely made. 

Coronllla ylauca, treatment of (C. E P ).— 
As soon as flowering is over you should cut the plants 
back and repot directly the young growths make their 
appearance When cut back, be careful as to watering, 
though a dewing overhead with a syringe two or three 
times a day when sunny will help the plants to break. 
When repotting, a good deal of the old soil may be 
removed, but not sufficient to unduly distress the plants. 
Two-thirds loam, with the remaining portion leaf-mould 
and raor.d, will suit the Corpnilla. After repotting, the 
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plants should be kept in the greenhouse till about the 
middle of June, when they may be stood outside. As the 
plants get full of roots, a little weak liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally will be of service. 

Iris Keempferl (Strode).—We should advise you to 
trench the ground where you wish to plant this, mixing 
with the soil, turf and all, some well-rotted manure, leaf- 
soil, and the refuse from the potting bench, so as to get a 
good depth of loose, friable soil into which the roots can 
work freely. What this Iris wants is moisture and a fully 
open position away from the shade of trees or shrubs. It 
is always seen to the best advantage by the side of a stream 
or pond, and should be planted close to the edge of the 
water. The plant must be well established before it 
blooms. April is the best month in which to plant. If 
you intend making separate beds away from the edge of 
the pond, then they should be sunk 3 inches or 4 inches 
below the surface, so as to allow of liberal supplies of 
water being given. 

Sweet Brier hedge (Mrs. Brown).—To start this 
have the ground trenched, then set out the plants in a 
double row, the plants about 15 inches apart, and the rows 
1 foot apart—that is, if a thick hedge be desired. Plant 
the bushes angled thus:— . ' . If planted in 
autumn or spring, prune back hard the first year, say, to 
within G Inches of the ground. In the following year, 
merely snip over with the secateurs. If desired to have a 
tall hedge, the side shoots should be pruned back and the 
tops allowed to remain untouched. The Penzance Briers 
make the tallest hedges, but the common Sweet Brier 
makes the densest hedge. Keep the plants free from 
weeds, and, when established a year, a little help in the 
way of liquid-manure should be given in May and June. 

Dahlias not flowering (C. H. Lowe).— Old 
Dahlia roots, when left in the ground all the winter, rarely 
make flowering growth, and the old roots, lifted in the 
autumn, wintered safely, then replanted, are apt to make 
very strong wood and leaf growth and produce very' little 
flower, also doing so quite late. All Dahlia growers who 
exhibit flowers plant out those raised from cuttings, young 
shoots taken off roots started early in warm greenhouses, 
rooted in pots or pans in quantity, then shifted into small 

f ats singly, and grown on in a cool-house to harden. 

hese always make the beet flowering plants, and a good 
selection of all varieties can be had for from 4s. to per 
dozen. When the purchaser receives them early as May, 
he should repot each plant into a 5 inch pot, using good 
soil, growing it on in a Irame or greenhouse for three 
weeks, then plant out where to bloom. The fresh potting 
is great gain, as the end of May is always early enough to 
plant out such tender things as Dahlias. Hundreds of 
thousands of such plants as these are planted every year, 
all blooming finely. 

Beds of very dwarf Roses (Royal Sovereign).— 
The classes of Roses you name—Teas, Hybrid Teas, Chinas, 
and Polyantha8—adapt themselves admirably to the severe 
mode of cutting back that you propose. Often one has no 
other remedy following a hard froet, so that you need not 
fear but that your plants will grow well, provided you are 
careful to mould up the crowns every winter to prevent 
the lower eyes being injured by frost. This is where own 
root plants come in so useful, as such plants spring up 
freely from the base and seem to revel in the hard prun¬ 
ing. There is another great advantage in hard pruning 
Tea and other Roses, and that is we cut past all insect 
eggs, so that we are not troubled bo much with blight the 
first part of the season. To obtain very dwarf beds you 
will need to select kinds that are of lowly growth, and 
this you can soon ascertain if you prune them nil alike 
this year. The old Cabbage Rose and the Damask lloees 
succeed best if cut back to about four or five eves from 
last year's wood. They are liable to produce blind— i e., 
flowerless shoots if cut back too severely. 

Marechal Nlel In cold greenhouse (South 
Stafford). —We fear vou will not meet with much success 
with the plant you have put under the stage. Such a 
plant needed all the sunlight possible. You say the plant 
was very much pot-bound, and from this we assume you 
released the roots somewhat, so that they could go to work 
in the new soil; if not, you had better attend to this at 
once. There is nothing better than a standard or half- 
standard plant of this grand Rose for cold greenhouse 
culture. Obtain such an one, plant it no more than 
6 inches deep in a well-prepared border, and you will have 


much success. It is now too late for this season, as the 
plant should have been put in in the autumn. You had 
better keep the plants well syringed every morning, and 
encourage them to make all the growth possible. Keep 
the house almost close, and give plenty of moisture upon 
bright days. As the new growths appear, spread out as 
much as possible, and, towards autumn, withhold water 
and throw open all the ventilators to assist in ripening the 
wood. This same treatment applies to both plants. Oct 
them to make as much new growth as possible. If they 
come along well, liquid-manure may be given in May and 
June ; but do not check the new growth in any way. 

FRUIT. 

Plga dropping (Miss F. McConnell).— Figs often 
drop off in the way yours have done if the roots are buried 
deeply and have an unrestricted root-run. The blcssoms 
of the Fig are inside the fruits, and their setting is not 
perfected until the fruits are half grown. During the 
flowering period plenty of ventilation and a brisk tempe¬ 
rature should lie maintained. If the dropping continues, 
it would be well to lift the trees in the autumn, working 
in some fresh loam, to which should be added plenty of 
mortar-rubble. 

Grafting wax (IF. T. Hyland).— This everybody 
should keep on hand ready for use whenever needed, it 
being valuable for various other purposes besides grafting. 
Wounds made in pruning large trees will heal over much 
sooner if coated with this wax, and if a piece of bark is 
accidentall y atripped from a tree, the place should be covered 
over with it and the wood will remain sound and healthy 
underneath The following is a good recipe for making 
grafting wax : Melt in a basin l lb. of tallow, 2 lb. of bces’- 
wax, and 4 lb. of resin, stir well together and keep in a 
cool place in the dish it was melted in. You can also buy 
grafting wax (Mastic L’homme le fort) in Lins ready pre¬ 
pared from 6d. upwards. 

Vines infested with mealy-bug (G. Hunt).— By 
no means use petroleum, or you may lind asothers have done, 
the remedy far worse than the disease. Lime washing of the 
walls would certainly do good, but it is doubtful whether the 
vapour powder will help you to rid the Vines of the loath¬ 
some mealy-bug. The better course will be to procure 
met hylated spirit, and with a small camel-hair brush touch 
every insect you can And, and if you commence now and 
continue this through the season, there is no reaeon why 
you should not almost entirely clear out the pest before 
winter. Everything depends on persistent effort with the 
spirit, which will not, like petroleum, injure the Vines. 
Only apply methylated spirit on the insects themselves, 
and do not attempt to paint the entire surface of the rods. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Cucumbers in a frame (Cucumber). 
—In the first place horse-manure or manure and leaves to 
the extent of three loads will be needed for affording the 
requisite bottom heat to grow Cucumbers successfully— 
this to be prepared by turning the heap every alternate 
day for a week. Measure your frame and allow, in build¬ 
ing your manure bed, just a little larger space than the 
lize of frame, and make it firm by treading. This com¬ 
pleted, provide a barrow load of good turfy loam for each 
light, placing it in the centre and mixing with it a little 
decayed manure or leaf-mould. Do not plant until your 
bed has thrown off its most violent heat, and have a little 
air on for steam to escape. It is more economical to pur¬ 
chase plants ready to put out when the bed is thus pre¬ 
pared than to snw seed, because by the time the plants 
attain to a fruiting stage and age from seed, the heat 
of the bed will have somewhat subsided, unless, of 
course, you have other glass-houses in which to forward 
your own plants. We like to utilise the first heat of a 
frame-bed for the plants, and certainly this is not done 
j by having to sow seeds after the oed is made. Quite six 
weeks can be gained by having plants and bed readv 
together. They require to be often pinched, with a view 
to the provision of lateral fruiting growth, training these 
evenly and regularly over the surface. It is only by per¬ 
sistent stopping and thinning out of crowded Bhools that 
a regular succession of fruits can be obtained, but where 
these necessary details, together with careful watering and 
ventilating, are attended to, one set of plants m*v be 
made to do duty all through the season in frames. Regu¬ 
lar top-dre9sings of soil, put on to extend the bed and to 
encourage new roots, act with magical effect on fruit pro¬ 


duction, and a little bone-meal sprinkled over the surface 
occasionally helps to sustain the plants in heavy bearing. 
Covering with mats at night will conserve warmth and 
avoid to some extent the check caused by the variable 
night temperatures in spring. The mats ought to be 
removed in early morning as Boon as the sun reaches the 
frame-lights. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Gilbert. —See reply to "Tomato” and W. S. Bastian, 

in our issue of .March IS, p. 33-C. C. WithnelL — 

Evidently a Mangold, but we must see a whole root.- 

James Bell.-See replv to Geo. Pedley. re "Figs drop¬ 
ping,” in our issue of Dec. 3, 1004, p. 50'J, which can be 

had of the publisher, post free, for lid.- R. H. Bagnall. 

—Yes, try plunging the plants in the pots, but you will 
have to be very careful that they do not get dry at 
the roots. They will want feeding when treated thus. 

- Gardener.— Kindly read our rules as to sending name 

and address when any queries are asked.- Wirrall. —The 

plants are very much drawn, due to want of light, and you 
have allowed them to get dry at some time. When 

potting off use fresh soil.- Gass.— The only plant likely 

to do well is Aspidistra, and even this is poor compared 
with plants of it grown w here no gas is used. There are 
no plants that will stand the gas for any length of time. 

-/fu/tw.-See articles re “Water in the garden,” in our 

issues of March 21,1903, and December 2G, 1903, which can 

be had of the publisher, post free, for2Ld.- Ben Ezra.— 

You ought first to plant a shelter belt of Holly, Cupreesus 
nutkanus, or Evergreen Oak, and then plant what flower¬ 
ing shrubs you prefer. Shelter is the main point, and bv 
doing as above suggested, you will find the others will 

succeed.- James Foster.— Certainly not. Only to well 

established plants, the soil surrounding which his become 

poor, should a fertiliser be applied.-.V. 31.— The secret 

of success lies in devoting one house to the plants and not 
mixing them up with other things, which private growers 
must of necessity do.- H. M. S.—The weeds are Ranun¬ 

culus aquatilis, and one of the Oharas. No. 3 is too much 
crushed to identify. If the water area is small, the only 
thing you can do is to clear them all out, but we find in 
large expanses of water that such weeds do not harm the 

Water Lilies when they are growing freely.- Rosarian. 

—Plant the Begonias a foot apart, and If you plant in 
lines, have 1 loot between the lines, angling the plants 

thus:— -IF. l r .—See reply to 

“R. T. R.,’’ re “Destroying woodllce,” in our issue of March 

11, p. 21.- Learner.— Kindly give us some idea as to what 

the soil is, as the manure muet be selected to suit the soil. 

- H. King.—Get Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening.” from this 

office, price"»>a. 6d., post free. There is no book dealing 

solely with the subjects you mention.- Links of Forth. 

You might sprinkle a little guano, or such like, over the 
surface. Next autumn you should give a topdressing of 
well-rotted manure, letting it lie all the winter, and fork¬ 
ing in in the early spring.- Satisfy. —When the mort¬ 

gagee pays you the interest he has a right to deduct from 
ft the income tax on the amount. That you are not 
liable to income tax does not affect the question ; but if 
you are not liable, you can recover from the Revenue 
authorities the amount so deducted. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Whin-Hurst. —The Chinese 

Juniper fJuniperus sinensis)-IF. C. Lewis.—I, Jas- 

miumnudiflorum ; 2,1.onicera fragrantissima; 3, Asparagus 

Sprengeri.- Miss Millbank —Scilla bifolia.- T. A. T. 

—Lachenalia tricolor.-IF. T. C.— Eoheveria retusa, 

easily increased from the offsets. See note re this plant 

In our issue of January 7, p. 571.-- Mrs. Alien — Spirtea 

prunifolia flore-pleno.- Mrs. Patrick. — Flower too 

shrivelled up to identif y. 


Catalogues received.— Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston, 
Mass.— Wholesale Trade Prices of Hardy American 

Plants. -Merry weather and Sons, Ltd., Long Acre, 

London, W. Q.—List of Windmills and Pumps. 

Books received —“ Twenty-eighth Annual Reports 
for 1904 of the National Auricula and Primula Society 
(Southern section), and National Carnation and Pico tee 
Sooiety ” (Southern section). 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or email quantities, in the following sites. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 IS by 12 18 by 14 20 by IS 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 18 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes!* . 100 feet boxes Srds quality, 

4ths. 15-oz. j14 > /D 4thB, 21-oz. /16/6 1/8 per box extra 
Note.—G low out to any ties at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or email quantities. Special Lines.—8 by 6,9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz.. 12s.; 21-oz^ 14s. per box, 
1 b. extra for 3rda. Putty. 28 lb., 2s. 6d. Paint, Sa8h- 
bars. Nalls and Roofing Felt* Iron and Zino 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31. Moor-lane, 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser In this paper for 
over 14 yearn. 

“GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
The Wharf, Shipley, Yorkshire. 

ARMY BLUCHERS 1 ARMY BLUCHERS ! 1 

—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluohera; very beet leather 
soles; will send one pair, any size, post free for Be. fid. Cash 
returned If not approved oL— H. J. GASSON, Government 

ennt»AtA.. R»» 


ANTHRACITE COAL spraying pays!!! 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■ Now is the time to ensure Fruit and other Crops. 


PPinn WATER & GAS COY.’s 1st DEBEN- 

JZ/iJUU TURES FOR SALE.-Interest punctually paid 
half - yearly. Exceptionally sound security, Daying over 
41 percent. Amount could be divided. Apply -TRUSTEES, 
c/o Water A Gas Exchange, 5/^VTytoria st , Westrna*ter. 8. W 

Go 


For Horticultural and Creenhouse Purposes. 

Prices for Large Coal and Cobbles delivered at any 
Bailway Station on application to— 

THE . . . 

Gwaun-Cae-Gupwen Colly. Co.,Ltd. 

SWANSEA. 



8 ft. by 5 ft. .. £3 10 0 

9 ft. by 6 ft. m £4 0 0 , 
10 ft. by 7 ft. .. £5 0 0 I 
12 ft. by 8 ft. ..£600 
15 ft. by 9 ft. .. £8 0 0 | 
Everything complete, with I 

1 1 ass. Carriage paid. 

date free. Any size or 
style made. 

BRA HAM St PIPER, Brockley. London, S.E. 

5,000 GARDENERS WANTED 

to sond post-card for patterns and easy sell* 
measurement form of our challenge Scotch 
tweed working trousers, 7s. 6d. per pair (hiy 
pocket), post free.—PENMANS, Tailors, US k 128, Ms in- 
ApiUinran Olugo* W 

< 4 ID USTIUIDE ” prevents and destroys CKrys* 

anthemum ” Rust,” Mildew, and all Insect Pests. It 
iB tbe remedy for Black Currant Mite Tin (sufficient to 
make from 8 to 12 galls.), Is. 6d., carriage paid.—O. J. 

DICKER, Frant, Sussex. _ 

TNDEX TO VOLUME XXVI.—The Binding 

A Covers (price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. 
are now ready, and may be bad of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. " 


Now is the time to ensure Fruit and other Crops. 
EFFICIENT, POWERFUL 

HYDRAULIC SPRAY PUMPS, from 15/6 each. 

Will spray strongest poisonB without injury to the most delicate 
plant. For inside or outside work. Boy can work them. Nothing 
to go wrong or get out of order Write for Catalogue to— 

GEORGE H. ALEXANDER, Engineer, 

63, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

Agents Wanted Everywh ere, _ 

greenhouses. NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Slug, &c. 
Price £3 10s. per ton, in bagfi. Lots under 10 cwt.,Is. per 
cwt. 1 cwt. Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station in England 
on receipt of P.O. for 5s. . _ 

Extracts from 29th Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES, VEGETABLES, ftc. 

W. J. Finnemore, Tamerton: “Lettuce, Peas. Potatoes, 
and StrawberrieB excellent. Moat useful manure for market 
growers.” E. Watts, Coreley: “Potatoes a nplendid lot; 
very large tubers; beat crop for three years.” G. Merton, 
Denver: “ Potatoes a most splendid crop.” 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, *0 
F. B, Artkr, Sharnbrook: “Tomatoes, Vines, PeaoheB, 
Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and Vegetables excellent. 
Clean to use. Well satisfied." W. Morgan, Potter's Bar: 
"Grapes, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Chrysanthemums 
excoilent in every way. Pot plants splendid." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co-. Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.G., where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, 4c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 

CHOICEST COCOA at LOWEST PRICE.— 

LI Guaranteed pure. 3 lbs., is. fid.; 1 lb., Is. 8d., oarrlags 

F dd. Write for Free Sample, naming this paper 

TIRE COCOA OO., 69, Gresbam-stmrt, London, K.C. 


If 
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No. 1,360.—VoL. XXVII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden.'* 
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FRUIT. 


WASTED APPLES. 

It i9 much to be deplored that occasionally 
there are exhibited at the shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and possibly elsewhere, 
many Apples that in their season would have 
been of the very best quality and gladly welcomed 
by persons who like Apples ; bub which fruits, 
solely for the purpose of making large collec¬ 
tions to produce an effect) at shows, are kepb 
long after their season of goodness is passed, 
and when exhibited so late, whilst bearing a 
handsome and, apparently, a seasonable 
appearance, are really so indifferent internally, 
that if nob partially decayed, they are dry, 
woolly, and utterly tasteless. Is it not fair to 
describe these belated fruits as “ wasted,as 
then they are no good whatever ? Recently, a 
correspondent of a gardening paper boldly 
attacked this exhibition of such fruits that 
were so worthless and so misleading to the 
public. That protest was made in reference to 
a Kentish collection that did show, in all the 
fruits staged, a very fine appearance. Later, a 
further very large collection of Apples, again 
from Kent, was shown, and, in this, many 
of the samples seen were shrivelled, soft, and 
almost worthless. That fact and the protest, to 
which reference has been made, seem to have 
found an echo in the minds of the society’s 
fruib committee, as that body, at a recent 
meeting, unanimously agreed to invite the 
council of the society to refuse to sanction the 
exhibition at its meetings or shows of varieties 
of Apples thab were a long way past their 
season, and which when thus late presented 
were worthless. The writer of the protest 
referred to above laid on the fruit committee 
blame for granting high medal awards to 
collections that contained so many absolutely 
stale fruits, however attractive their appear- 
ance. The charge is, no doubt, correct, bub it 
is hoped that the council of the society will 
support the action of the fruib committee and 
render the exhibition of fruits so long out of 
reason henceforth impossible. Ib may be the 
business of the Royal Horticultural Society to 
present to its patrons fine and attractive 
exhibitions, and, perhaps, rather oblivious of 
the impropriety found in the very misleading 
and deceptive nature of such fruit displays, 
may have thought them worthy of encourage¬ 
ment. That course should never again be 
pursued. That good collections of late Apples 
should be encou raged in the spring everyone will 
agree with, but such alone should be worthy of 
medal awards, whilst stale fruits should be 
discouraged. 

Naturally, readers may ask what out of the 
hundreds of varieties of Apples in existence, 
and so many of which are occasionally exhi¬ 
bited, are really worthy of cultivation for 
furnishing a supply of good-keeping fruits ? 
That is not at all a difficult question to answer. 
Apples really good, fresh, juicy, and well- 
flavoured after the New Year is in are much 
in the minority, yet we have some that 
are specially good. Ib is well to say, how¬ 
ever, that much of the. keeping qualities of 
Apples is due to thorough pajinr. tiop on-the 
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trees, ample feeding at the roots, allowing the 
fruit to hang as long as possible, and then when 
most carefully gathered placed in a store with 
a cool, even temperature, and which has an 
earthen floor, and the atmosphere of which is a 
trifle on the moist side rather than too dry. 
These are imperative conditions for the good 
keeping of all Apples. 

Taking the spring season, say from New 
Year’s Day till the end of April, the following 
twenty-four varieties, one-half of which are for 
cooking and the rest for the dessert, present, 
perhaps, as good a selection as can be found. 
Cooking: Lord Derby, Alfristoo, Bismarck, 
Wellington, Lane’s Prince Albert, Norfolk 
Beefing, Buford Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, 
Royal Late Cooking, Newton Wonder, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, and Northern Greening. D> *- 
sort: Cox’s Orange Pippin, Foam's Pippin, 
Rosemary Russett, Dutch Mignonne, Lord 
Burghley, Claygate Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, 
Cockle’s Pippin, Hormead Pearmain, Adam’s 
Pearmain, Duke of Devonshire, and Sturmer 
Pippin. Some of both classes may even be 
kept fairly good into the month of May, bub 
thab is rarely the case. A. D. 


FIG-TREES IN POTS. 

I gan recommend, says J. Hudson in the 
Field t the pot culture of Figs in warm green¬ 
houses with every confidence. Since I have 
adopted ib I have been forcibly struck 
with the extremely fertile character of 
the pot trees, and also by their modified 
growth. Ib is very rare thab any pruning 
whatever has to be done to pot - trees ; 
this is as ib should be, because no waste 
ensues in the formation of wood growth in an 
excessive degree, that must by force of circum¬ 
stances be cub away or thinned out to make 
room for the most promising of thab which is 
left for fruiting. The extremities of some 
shoot9 are shortened at times, bub nob often 
The growth is regulated by stopping ; thab is 
done at from the fourth to the sixth leaf from 
the base of each young shoot. The energies of 
the plant are then concentrated upon the 
development of the fruits; it is very rare for 
a plant to remain non-fertile under pot culture 
On the other hand, I frequently have to thin 
the fruits severely in order to secure fruits of 
an average size. 

I do not find it necessary to repot the Figs 
every year, as 1 do in the case of other pot 
fruit-trees. About once, I think, in three years 
is ample. I used to think once in two years, 
but on the whole I now favour once in three. 
Pots of excessive size are guarded against; any 
pot larger than whab can be safely and easily 
lifted by one pair of hands does not find favour. 
When repotted the balls are carefully reduced, 
so that in the ma jority of cases the same size 
of pot will again come into use. Larger pots 
are, of course, used at times, such as for 
plants that show signs of great vigour or with 
a larger number of shoot9 upon them. I have 
not more than fifty (speaking from memory) 
thab exceed 12 inches or 13 inches in diameter 
out of about 400 plants in pots. I save the 
roots somewhat more carefully than in the case 
of Reaches and Nectarines in pots, because 


on the whole the roots of the Fig are 
nob so abundsnt in numbers, but are, on the 
other band, of greater length. When nob 
repotted, they are top-dressed after the leaves 
have fallen—tt4s is the autumn top-dressing, in 
distinction from tho annual summer top-dress¬ 
ing. The summer top-dres9ing is first removed, 
and all the roots possible saved ; then, by the 
removal of more soil, these roots are laid 
around the sides of the pots low enough for the 
fresh soil to cover them, and yet allow' suffi¬ 
cient room for watering below the rims. This 
addition of soil i9 pressed down firmly upon 
these roots, and the work for the autumn or 
winter is completed. The soil, when repotting 
is being proceeded with, is also pressed down 
firmly ; this is made an essential point. If the 
old ball is at all dry, ib is well soaked previous 
to potting. The summer top-dressing is quite 
another item, and one of great importance, as 
it affords a fresh rooting medium whilst the 
fruits are comiDg to maturity. This is applied 
when the youDg Figs are about the size of small 
or pickling Walnuts, and consists of old 
Mushroom-bed-n anure, sandy loam, and rood- 
scrapings ; otherwise it is what may be termed 
a free soil. A little artificial manure is added ; 
one with a good percentage of phosphates in its 
composition is preferable. The stock of Figs 
for early forcing is better potted as soon as the 
leaves have fallen—say, in September. The 
late stock, which supplies fruit through the lute 
autumn, is finished up about Christmas. 

A rich, well-mellowed calcareous loam, such, 
for instance, as the Banstead loam, with some 
of a tougher texture, suits the Fig. To this 
some stable manure and some old mortar rubble, 
crumbled down to about the size of Hazel 
Nuts, or finer, are added. Where this latter 
fails some i-inch bones can take its place. 
Use sand or road scrapings only when the soil 
has a tendency to become close or adhesive. 
Guard against using the soil on the moist side: 
ib is better to err in the opposite extreme. It 
should be mixed up and turned a few times a 
month or so before being used. Ib cannot, as 
a matter of course, be ueed in such a rough 
condition as for plants in borders. On the other 
hand, see that it is nob too tine. Plants in tul:s 
and large pots will not require reduction at 
the roots so frequently as those in small pots. 
These should stand at least three seasons, and 
possibly four when carefully attended to for 
both winter and summer top-dressing ; in fact, 
if carefully attended to, Figs in large tubs will 
continue for several years to give good returns 
withoub any shaking out whatever. When 
thus treated the top-dressing will need to be 
of a richer character, and more liberal applica¬ 
tions, at intervals, of artificial manures as 
afore alluded to will be advisable. 

Those in restricted borders afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of having the soil still rougher in char¬ 
acter for the top-dressings, for it will pay to 
top-dress twice every year, as in the case of 
pot trees. I should nob, however, vary its 
component parts, unless it be to use more 
manure for the summer dressing, as in the 
case of trees that must have well filled their 
borders with roots. Then some farmyard 
manurd will do good service. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Myrobella Plum as a hedge plant.— 
Can you ttll me of any of the chiractertotioa of the 1 
hedge-forming qualities of the Myrobella Plum? Will it 
thrive on clay soil? Does it grow more quickly than 
Holly or Quick ? is thto the time of year to plant it ?— 
P. J. G. 

[A rapid grower, but not so good a hedge plant in any 
way as our native Quick. In our experience it is not good 
on clay. A very good hedge plant, too, to the Oookspur 
Thorn, but it i® not easy to get in quantity and from Bted.J 

Early-flowerlngr Rhododendron.— In your 
issue of March 11th, you notice (page 15) a Rhododendron 
in bloom at the present time. Will you kindly say the 
easiest and best method of propagating such early varie- , 
ties, as a friend had one in blossom about twelve months 
ago, which I considered rather early for N. Wales, but this , 
has now been beaten by a tree of his which bore blossoms 
in January, and as I have no doubt he will allow me to i 
propagate It, I am induced to send you this query ? The 
tree that I refer to to, or, at all events, appears to me, the 
ordinary scarlet variety, and grows on a lawn without any 
special shelter.—II. A. Com. 

[The Rhododendron referred to is undoubt¬ 
edly R. Nobleanum, or one of its form9, which 
can be bought very cheaply. The propagating 
of Rhododendrons is not particularly easy, and 
where the requisite conveniences and practical 


close case within the propagating house, and 
kept heavily shaded till a union is complete.] 

Rosemary cutting down.—I have some very 
straggling young plants oi Rosemary. When can I prune 
these? How low can I cut them? I thought of putting 
some cuttings with a heel in the open this month. Should 
these be left where struck till this time next year, and 
what pruning should they receive ? Should it be done 
early in April?— Royal Sovkrkion. 

[The Rosemary plants may be cub back, 
reserving a few cuttings and setting out these 
6 inches apart under a north wall, where they 
can remain until nexb March or April and be 
transplanted to a more open site. These 
cuttings ought not to require any pruning for 
some years, merely cutting away any bops that 
the frost may have injured being all that is 
necessary. This planb is easily raised from 
seed, and finer plants are obtained than from 
cuttings. Unlike most other Evergreens, it 
thrives be9t in a comparatively poor soil, such 
as old mortar refuse mixed with ordinary 
garden soil. In a rich compost, growth is 
rapid throughout the summer, and should 
severe frost set in before the wood has had a 
chance to get hardened, much of it is killed, 
and in some cases the plant dies outright. 


An&ctochilus IVtola (syn. Macodes Petola). From a photograph by F. 0. Taylor, Norbiton. 


knowledge are wanting, by far the better way 
is to layer two or three of the lowermost 
branches which are conveniently situated for 
the purpose. As in layering Carnations, the 
stem should be partially cub through, and 
continued upwards for .’1 inches or 4 inches. 
Then bury in the ground, peg securely in posi¬ 
tion, work a little sandy peat around the cut 
portion, and replace the soil which had been 
removed in order to bury the stem. Care must 
be taken that the layered portion is nob ab any 
time allowed to suffer from want of water, but 
even then it will need to stand two years before 
it is sufficiently rooted to separate from the 
parent plant. Layering may be carried out at 
any time, the presenb being a very suitable 
period. Cuttings of the different hardy Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are very difficult bo strike, and in 
nurseries where these plants are grown in 
quantity they are all grafted, tine stock 
employed being seedlings of the common 
Rhododendron ponticum. These being estab¬ 
lished in small pots are suitable for grafting 
when the stems are from a stoub straw to a 
pencil in thickness. Side grafting is the method 
generally employed, and bne month of 
August the best time for carrying out the oper¬ 
ation. When grafted ^-*■ u - 


l ^ myt) be j>|tiqto a 


Seeds may be sown now, either in the open or 
in boxes, the latter preferred, as the seeds do 
nob germinate quickly. The seedlings r can be 
planted out when large enough, and kept 
watered until established. Cover the boxes 
with a piece of glass, and stand in a shady 
place until the seeds are up, when remove to a 
sunny position and keep well watered. ] 

The Climbing Hydrangea.— In reply 
to S W. Fitzherbert’s note in Gardening 
Illustrated re the above in the issue of Dec. 
24th, 1904, p. 541, Mr. Joseph Meehan, writing 
in The Florists’ Exchange of March 4th, says : 
“I can bub repeat that the two are quite 
distinct, jusb as Nicholson says. We have 
both growing here; and if Mr. Fitzherberb will 
give me his address it will be a pleasure to me 
to send him leaves of both when new ones are 
made. Then, should it be that the true 
Hydrangea is the one he has not, I will mail 
him a small plant of it, if he will accept it. I 
could nob promise him a Schizopbragma for 
certain. My stock is low, bub I might secure 
a small one for him. The difference in foliage 
is thus: The leaves of the Hydrangea are 
larger and finely serrated; those of Schizo- 
phragma, besides being much smaller, are 
sharply dentate and the margins further aparb. 


Then there is the generic difference. The 
sterile flowers of Schizopbragma are composed 
of a single bract; those of the Hydrangea have 
four bracts. I am not positive, but think the 
true Hydrangea was distributed here by the late 
Peter Henderson, and that the Schi/.ophragma 
was sent out by Parsons and Sons.” 

- As the writer of the article on the climb¬ 
ing Hydrangea, page 307, I beg to assure your 
correspondent “ S. W. F.,” page 541, that my 
statement is quite correct. In proof of this I give 
an extract from the “ Kew Hand List ” of trees 
and shrubs bearing on the matter : “ Hydran¬ 
gea petiolaris, Sieb and Zucc, Bot. Mag., 
t 6738 Japan—syns. H. bracteata, Sieb and 
Zucc ; H. cordifolia, Sieb and Zucc ; II. scan- 
dens, Maxim ; Schi/.ophragma hydrangeoides, 
Horfc (not Sieb and Zucc).” After the conclu¬ 
sion of the Hydrangeas we read : “ Schi/.o¬ 
phragma hydrangeoides, Sieb and Zucc, fl. Jap. 
t *26 Japan.” From this it would appear that 
there are two distinct plants in cultivation 
bearing the name of Schizophragma hydran¬ 
geoides, bub all those I have met with have 
been identical with Hydrangea petiolaris. My 
experience, too, is not at all limited, as apart 
from those elsewhere I ordered Schi¬ 
zophragma hydrangeoides from 
several nurseries both in this country 
and on the continent, and in each 
case the plant supplied was the 
same as that figured in Gardening 
Illustrated, page 307. From this 
I was led to look upon the Schizo¬ 
phragma as somewhat of a mythical 
subject, particularly as none of the 
different writers has given us any 
description of the plant, or the 
points in which it differs from H. 
petiolaris. If Mr. Meehan is in¬ 
duced by these notes to enlighten us 
on this matter, I shall feel deeply 
grateful to “ S. W. F.” for again 
referring to the subject of these 
plants and their differences, if any.— 

PLANTS &_FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

AN/ECTOCHILUS. 

The Amectochili, or King Plants, as 
they are sometimes called, belong to 
one of the most beautiful classes of 
fine-foliaged plants. They are found 
in India and the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, and are mostly dwarf and 
compact in habit, a few of the free- 
growing kinds among them being 
very suitable for table decoration. 
The foliage of all the species is very 
beautiful; in some the ground colour 
is a rich olive or purple, interspersed 
with a nebwork of gold; in others it) 
is a bright, velvety-green, netted 
with silver, which, under an artifi¬ 
cial light, is very effective. The 
reason why the Anajctochili are 
so seldom seen in cultivation arises from 
the idea that they are difficult to grow 
except in a high temperature. This Is a mis¬ 
take, as many of the most useful varieties of 
them, especially those that are suitable for 
table decoration, succeed well in a vinery ; 
indeed, I have grown capital specimens under 
the following treatment: The plants should bo 
kept cool during the winter months. From 
the commencement of October to the early parb 
of February only sufficient water should bo 
given to keep the soil damp, the atmospheric 
temperature Deing maintained at about (id degs. 
at night and 65 degs. by day. As soon as the 
plants begin to grow they send up a bloom- 
spike, which should be removed with the point 
of a sharp knife, which causes the planb bo 
break from every joint. When the young 
shoots have made an inch of growth, take a 
sharp knife and cub the old stem through 
between each joint, keeping the bell-glass 
under which the plants should be grown 
close for a fortnight or so, when they may bo 
potted oil', either singly into small pots or 
several into a pot of a suitable size. The pots 
should be filled with broken potsherds to within 
2 inches of the rim, and covered over with 
freshly-gathered Sphagnum, filling up with 
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fibrous peat, liberally mixed with clean pot¬ 
sherds, silver-sand, and some pieces of char¬ 
coal. Lift each plant carefully oub with the 
old piece of stem adhering to the young plant. 
If there should be any appearance of decay 
after repotting, remove it with a sharp knife 
at once, and sprinkle the cub with a little 
fresh lime, which prevents further damage. In 
repotting, which, in the case of established 
plants, may be done at the end of February or 
early in March, surface with Sphagnum Moss, 
which, if pressed down at intervals as may be 
required, na9 a pretty effect. Then give the 
whole a gentle watering, and keep the bell- 
glasses close until the youDg plants have 
become established, when a little air may 
gradually be given by placing small pieces of 
wood under the edges ot the bell glass, so as to 
lift) it up equally all round, always avoiding 
oold draughts As the plants attain full 
growth, the bell-glasses may be taken off when 
the vinery is closed, a practice which tends to 
ripen the stems well, and which prepares them 
for the cold winter months. Let them have all 
the light possible, but shade them from the 
sun. Never water or syringe them overhead, 
as the water gets into the axils of the leaves, 
and somotimes causes them bo damp off. If 
tho plants are to be used for the table, it is 
better to be rather on the side of dryness than 
otherwise, when, with care, they may be u8ed 
without sustaining the least in jury. By getting 
the growth matured early in tbe autumn, and 
giving the plants a cool, dry rest in winter, 
many varieties may be employed for table 
decoration, and maintained in vigour for years. 
The following are good sorts 

Anjectochilus argenteus is a free-growing 
species, the leaves of which are from 2 inches 
to 3 inches long, and prettily marked with 
silvery veins on a light green ground. 

A. argenteus pictus is a distinct, vigorous- 
growing variety, the leaves of which are from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, each leaf having an 
edging of dark green, with a beautiful band of 
frosted silver down the centre. This is one of 
the best for table decoration, as the bright 
silvery band shows off to advantage under arti¬ 
ficial light. 

A. maculatus —This is a pretty kind, the 
leaves of which are 2J inches long, and spotted 
■with white parallel with the mid rib, on a dark 
green ground. 

A. Lowr is a bold, strong growing plant, each 
leaf from 3 inches to 5 inches long, and about 
3 inches broad, thick and fleshy in texture, 
the ground colour olive-green marked with 
golden lines. 

A. Petola (syn. Macodes Petola).—This 
(here illustrated) grows freely and increases 
fast; its leaves are 2£ inches long, overrun with 
gold in well-defined lines, on a pale green 
velvety ground. It grows freely in a vinery or 
close greenhouse. 

A. htriatits. —This grows from 4 inches to 
f» inches high, and has leaves from 2 inches to 
3 inches long, dark green, with a broad band 
of white down the centre. 

A intermei>ius i9 a free-growing kind, with 
a good constitution. Its leaves are from 
2 inches to 3 inches long and inches broad, 
with a dark olive velvety surface, beautifully 
veined with gold. 

A. setacbus.—O ne of the oldest kinds in 
cultivation, and still odc of the handsomest), its 
leaves being of a beautiful velvety green, about 

2 inches long, 1$ inches broad, and richly 
netted with gold. 

A. xANTHOPnYLLUs.—This, figured on page 
55, is distinct from any other variety in 
cultivation. It grows to the height of 4 inches 
or 5 inches; its leaves are from 2 inches to 

3 inches long, and 1 £ inches broad, with a dark 

velvety green ground, striped with broad 
orange and green down the centre, and beau¬ 
tifully covered with a golden network. It is a 
free grower, and as a decorative plant one of 
the best. J. g. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spot on Orchid leaves.—In enclosed you will 
find (lower and leal for your inspection. Kindly tell me 
the cause of flower being cramped and black spot on leaf? 
Plants are kept ia cold'bouse, temperature 50 dege. to 
05 degf. by day.—H utton Besc el. 

[You have, we fear, been keeping the plants 
too wet during the winter, thus causing the 
roots to become overcharged with moisture 
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and fall into a kind of dropsical state. Another 
cause of this disease is the roots being sur¬ 
rounded with rotten or rotting and sour 
material. If you examine the roots you will 
doubtless find that the ends are rotten. If so 
the best plan would be to have them repotted, 
giving entirely fresh compost. Too much heat 
and want of air will also so weaken the plants 
that they are very liable to suffer from this 
disease, generally known as “ spot.” Try what 
giving more air will do.] 

Dendroblum Clavatlim. —Having purchased some 
established plants of this amongst other Orchids, 1 should 
be much obliged if you would tell me how to treat them 
—the minimum heat they require? They have ten to 
fifteen stems, two of which have leaves on, and growth 
appears to be finished. The pots and plants were dried 
almost to shrivelling when purchased.—K. B. 

[This old species used to be much more 
grown, and, in fact, is seldom seen now except 
in some old-fashioned collection of plants. It 
i9 a pretty plant, with club-shaped stems and 
evergreen foliage. The racemes of bloom 
appear at the upper part of the stems, and 
contain fewer flowers than those of D. densi- 
floi um and other more popular kinds. These 
are 2| inches across, bright orange yellow, with 
a maroon blotch on the lip, this segment being 
downy on tho upper surface, with a toothed 
margin. I). clavatum is not so strong-growing 
as many of the evergreen kinds, and may be 
grown well in pots or baskets nob so largo as 
are used for these. The compost should con¬ 
sist of the usual peat and Moss mixture, but 
only a little of it is needed, unless for large 
plants. It succeeds best in a warm part of an 
intermediate house, and a few weeks only are 
necessary for a set of stems to form. It is not 
unusual for two 6et9 to be made in one season, 
but it is not wise to encourage the plants to 
do this, as they are more free-flowering when 
kept to their proper annual routine of growth, 
rest-, aud flowering. During the resting season 
it must not be much dried at tho roots. D. 
clavatum is a native of Nepal and Assam, and 
though discovered as far back as 1828 wa9 
not introduced until 18.11.] 

Cyprlpedium candidulum and C. barba- 

tum.-Would you kiaoly tell me through your paper 
bow io treat Ojpiipedium candidulum and 0. Larbatum? 
—H. Q. P. 

[Both Selenipedium (Cypripedium) Sedeni 
candidulum and C. barbatum are stove kinds, 
and will require a temperature during winter 
of nob less than 55 degs. They also require 
libefal atmospheric moisture, and should be 
grown in well drained pots in a compost of 
equal portions of flbrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. Rain water should be used for watering, 
and the plants must be shaded to prevent them 
being scorched.—IL J. C.] 

Ocelogyne crletata Increasing. — I have a plant 
of Cmlogvne criitata which is just ceasing to flower. It 
seen:s to have outgrown the pot. Could you kindly tell 
me if the plant may be divided, and in what way ? Kindly 
also tell me how it may be increased. — G. 

[Your Ccelogyne cristate may be divided, as 
you say that ib has outgrown the pot), and also 
that you desire to increase the stock. We 
would advise you to turn the plant oub of the 
pot, and, after the potting compost has been 
removed, endeavour to disentangle the inter- 
grown growths. This having been done you 
will ab once see the number of separate plants 
you have gob If you wish each potted up 
separately, you may do so, and by twisting the 
rhizome containing the whole of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs carefully around tbe pot you will be able 
to make a separate plant of each. Ib is 
customary to cub off the leading growth with a 
pseudo-bulb or two behind ib, and by placing 
several together a good specimen is made. 
This can be done by either burning the plants 
out of their pots, or by cutting the rhizomes 
asunder between the pseudo-bulbs and detach¬ 
ing them from the old plant. If the plants are 
not turned out of their pots, and the pseudo¬ 
bulbs are left undisturbed, they usually break 
freely from the back bulbs as soon as the new 
growths make their appearance from the back 
breaks. Pack firmly any loose and hollow 
places with a compost of fibrous peat and Moss, 
aod give every encouragement to enable the 
plants to make rapid growth.—H. J. C.] 

Index to Volume XXVI.—The binding coverr 
(price le. 0d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagent*, or of the 
Publisher, poet free for 2a i 


ROBBS. 

PERPETUAL MOSS ROSES. 

As far as perpetual flowering is concerned, the 
appellation is a farce. Few blooms appear 
in autumn, and what there are one would 
scarcely look at, so indifferent is their quality. 
But as early summer bloomers the few kinds 
now grown are very interesting. Blanche 
Moreau is one of the loveliesb when its paper- 
white buds are just seen partly encased in the 
envelope of olive-green moss. James Yeitch is 
a useful coloured variety. Ib i9 much appre¬ 
ciated in the United States as a pob Rose. 
Mme. Edouard Ory is bright rosy-carmine, not 
particularly well mossed. Mme. Wm. Paul, 
of a clear rose colour, was years ago looked 
upon as a Rose of no mean merit, but nowadays 
nob much wanted ; yet it is worth growing 
where space is unlimited. The Peipebual 
White has peculiar characteristics. I have 
often found pink Rose9 growing upon the 
bushes, yet quite unlike any Moss Rose I know 
of The white form is very mossy, and its 
blossoms produced in clusters. Salet is 
perhaps the besb and freest bloomer. Ib is 
bright rose in colour, with blush edges. 

The Moss Roses are worth growing in pots 
where space can be spared. There are about 
six kinds especially good. The six are Com¬ 
mon Pink, Little (Jem, White Bath, Lanei, 
Xenobia, a large, Cabbage-like Rose, exceed¬ 
ingly fragrant, and Crimson Globe, a fioo red. 
These two last are nob particularly well 
mossed, but they have the fragrance of the 
Moss Rose. Rosa, 

Pruning Hybrid Tea Roses (?r. H. S .). 

—For the most part these should be pruned as 
Tea Roses. There are some kinds that 
approach nearer the Hybrid Perpetuals ; for 
instance, Caroline Testout, La France, Mamie, 
Gloire Lyonnaiee, etc, and such like should be 
pruned similar to Hybrid Perpebuals. Mode¬ 
rate growers cub back to from three to four 
eyes of last year’s wood. In vigorous kinds 
leave the growths about half their length. If 
you desire quality you must prune fairly hard. 
If you observe your plants you will find that 
they made a second growth la9t year, this 
second growth following the blossom upon the 
first growth. Little good can come from this 
second growth. We usually cut past this into 
the early summer growth, leaving from five to 
six eyes more in the case of kinds like Gustave 
Regis, and fewer in kinds like Marquise Libba. 
A Rose of the vigour of Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, if left almost unpruned, develops into a 
fine bush, bub often the firet bloom is injured 
by early frosts, and ib is from the second 
growth that the best flowers are obtained. In 
all cases of pruning keop the centre of the 
plant well thinned out to allow of a free cir- 
culation of air and sumhine. Strong-growing 
Hybrid Teas, such as Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Billiard eb Barn*, may be 
pegged down and they will then blossom all 
along the pegged growths. When these have 
flowered, cut them away in order to encourage 
other growths for next year. Some free kinds, 
such as Gloire Lyonnaise, Mme. Joseph 
Courbet, etc., make fine pillar Roses, so if you 
have any such Roses do not prune much, bub 
tie the long growths to an efficient support, 
and you will bo pleased with the result. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 
Mr. F. S. Vallis and Mme. Paolo Rad&elll.— 
In your article re, *‘Chrysanthemums—March stopping," 
in the ieeue of March 11, I notice you Include Mr. F. S. 
Vallis and Mme. Paolo Radaelll among those to be stopped 
in the latter part of March Rut I have a cutting from 
your paper (dated Nov. 14, 19031, in which you give a table 
re “ Chrysanthemum stopping ” That table advocates a 
natural break for Mme. Paolo Radaelli, and stopping 
Mr. F. 8. Vallis in the third week of May As the two above 
cuttings are contradictory, will you kindly give me an ex¬ 
planation, to relieve me of the difficulty f— T. A. T. 

[At the time our first note appeared, in 1903, 
these varieties had not been in commerce very 
long, and comparatively little was known of 
the peculiarities of the plants. At that time 
we recommended a first-crown bud selection 
for the first named from a stopping made 
during the third week in May, and for the 
I latter the bud from a natural “ break.” This 
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treatment enabled the grower to show both 
sorts in good form. Since that time we have 
found the plants do better when grown on to 
the second-crown buds. Blooms of better 
quality develop as a consequence of a second- 
crown bud selection, and that results of this 
more satisfactory character may be achieved it 
is necessary to stop or pinch the plants towards 
the close of March, a9 we have recently advo¬ 
cated. This latter experiment was made with 
beween twenty and thirty plants of each sort. 
As we have already said, although the plants 
do well when treated as we advised in the first 
instance, they do- better when accorded the 
latter system of culture.—E. G ] 

Early Chrysanthemums for exhibition.— 
At our unow on 8th September we have a class (or three 
poto early-flowering Chrysanthemums, early varieties. 
Being a novice in their culture I shall be glad of anv hint 
>ou cm give me through your valuable paper? I have 
about seventy plants of the following varieties—viz., 
M. M. Masse. Crimson Mat-se, Ralph Curtis, Horace 
Martin, Goaoher's Crimson, M. G. Grunerwald, Mytchett. 
White, Mytchftt Pink, Carrie. Piercy's Seedling, and 
Paris!ana. Seme of each ot these are at present in 3 inch 


plants will grow freely from now in a sheltered 
8 pot, at the foot of a wall, or the like place. 
They will succeed quite in the open after April. 
It would assist you to plunge the pots nearly to 
the rim in the ground about June. This will 
save a deal of labour in the matter of watering, 
and keep the foliage fresh. The only thing to 
do is to twist each pot round every few days to 
prevent the roots running into the ground. 
When the flower-buds form, liquid-manure will 
be benefleial jn promoting development. Soob- 
waber is excellent. Use it clear and weak, just 
enough to colour the water. Your only draw¬ 
back in nob having a greenhouse will be when 
the blooms are opening. To keep them cle&D 
a canvas covering might be made, or the sash 
of the frame fixed on four posts to ward off 
rain. If the branches of the plants are neatly 
tied out as they grow, the size of the specimens 
may be increased, and this training will do good 
in giving the blooms ample room to open.] 

Chrysanthemums, stopping and 
timing [If. C. Little wood ).—The dates given 
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pots and from 3 inches to C inches high. I have no green¬ 
house, and my difficulty will be to get them in flower In 
time in this late district^—J. W. 0 ., Lenzie, N.B. 

[By selecting the earliest flowering varieties 
from your list, you should have no difficulty in 
getting them into blossom by the date named. 
We would take Mme. Marie Masse, Crimson 
Marie Masse, Ralph Curtis, Horace Martin, 
Parisians, an<l Goacher’s Crimson. Probably 
the two last named will not prove so useful as 
the others, but there would still be four distinct 
kinds from which to choose three plants. It 
would be well to nip out the points of the 
plants at once, so as to obtain bushy specimens 
Then in a few days' time repot them into 5-inch 
pots. A compost suitable for these early 
Chrysanthemums in all stages is loam (rotted 
turf) two thirds, and the other portion tho¬ 
roughly rotted manure, adding a little grit or 
coarse sand. An important part of culture is 
to do all repobting before the plants become 
root bound. They musb not be checked in 
growth. Pots 8 inches in diameter will do for 
the final size. Allow ample drainage and pot 
firmly. You say you have nob agree] ' 
but probably yon have a yaijA, f 'i 


November. 



Name, 

When to pinch , ttc 

Which bud to 
i tta in. 

Lady II an ham . 

Natural break 

Any buds in 

Pluie d’Or (decorative; 

Natural break 

late Augr. 
Terminal 

Mrs. Barkley. 

At once 

2 nd crown 

W. R. Church . 

Natural break 

2 nd crown 

Lady Esther . 

May 21st 

1 st crown 

Miss Alice Byron .... 

Natural break 

1 st crown 

Mrs. Coombea . 

Mid-April 

2 nd crown 

Dolly Glide. 

May 1st 

Mid April 

1 st crown 

Baden Powell. 

2 nd crown 

Misa Nellie Pockett .. 

April 4th 

2 nd crown 

J. E. Olavton. 

May slat 

1 st crown 

Mme. E. Rover. 

Kentish Yellow. 

At onoe 

2 nd crown 

May 15th 

1 st crown 

Lord Ludlow. 

Natural break 

1 st crown 

Mrs. W. R Church .. 

Natural break 

1 st crown 

G. J. Warren. 

April 15th 

2 nd crown 

Kimberley . 

April 10th 

2 nd crown 

Ernest Betti a worth 

At once 

2 nd crown 

C. H. Curtis . 

Natural break 

1 st crown 

Col. W. B. Smith ... 

Natural break 

2 nd crown 

Mrs. W. Mease . 

April 15 th 

2 nd crown 


in the table below are calculated to meeb the 
requirements of those growers who have to 
stage the flowers during the early days of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A WEST COUNTRY COTTAGE 
GARDEN. 

Amonost the typical English cottage homes, 
few, I think, appeal to one more than these 
met with in the west country. You see them 
on the roadside as you enter the Yale of Eve¬ 
sham, the Apple villages of Gloucestershire, 
amid the Quantocks, or the very heart of the 
Mendip 9 . On the sea board, too, as in the fair 
county of Devon, at Hartland, Westward Ho, 
Bideford, and Clovelly, spots which Charles 
Kingsley has made immortal, these roughly- 
built, humble dwellings it is true, most of 
them, with their whitewashed walls and roofs 
of thatch, are to be seen in all the country 
side. Some are rudely, yet withal, strongly 
constructed, dark oakeu beams about the gables 
and across the doorway, through which it is 
scarcely possible to pass without bending one’s 
back, houses nestling on hillsides, some with 
deep, old - fashioned bow 
windows and latticed panes, 
with quaint door tiames 
and still quainter porches, 
with here and there stone 
seats in the recesses, sug¬ 
gestive of retirement mid 
“ Uneventful toil, 

Where golden harvests followed 
quiet tillage. 

Above a peaceful soil,” 

days when people lived 
more restful lives than ex¬ 
perienced in the rush and 
bostle of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In some of these 
homes there are still to be 
found evidences of a by¬ 
gone age. Here one comes 
acroes an old door roughlv 
studded with nails, with 
heavy locks and bars, over 
the blackened open fire¬ 
place flint guns and broad 
swords that may have 
served in Monmouth's 
stormy days. Curious pot¬ 
tery and older coins, turned 
up now and again by the 
plough and spade, toge¬ 
ther with rude implements 
of warfare, eagerly sought 
after by the collector, are 
not infrequently parted 
with by the housewife for 
the merest trifle. 

But though in these little 
homes there are many 
things to point to days long 
past, and the outer walls 
give visible tokens of the 
ravages of time, the plants 
about the dwellings reveal 
a freshness every spring. 
Over more than one cot¬ 
tage, at least, a Wistaria 
has spread its long arms, 
and year by year, as the 
oldest inhabitant can tell, 
the drooping bunches of 
blossoms never fail. Round the w indow frames 
of another dwelling is a Pyrus, with clusters of 
rose and scarlet blossoms, or a gay Kerria or 
Mezereum that has taken possession of the 
place. Even the walls which divide the 
gardens in some of the hamlets from the rood 
are nob without their beauty. One sees how 
Ivy has long since covered some portions, and 
how Rock Cresses, Wallflowers, and numerous 
plants set the wall aglow with colour 


in the early spring sunshine, whilst clumps 
of House-Leek on the roofs of the dwellings 
may be seen amongst creepers that have found 
their wav thither. Sometimes one meets with 
more substantial houses—like the odo in the 
illustration—where climbing plants seem part 
and parcel of the place, where Roses, Wood¬ 
bine, Clematis, Jasmine and many another 
sweet old climber hold sway, where white 
Lilies on tall stems exhaling their grateful 
perfume vie with Pinks, Rockets, Rosemary, 
Lavender, and other fragranb things, where 
blazing Poppies. Paxmies, Columbines, and 
taller plants likePhloxes, Tiger Lilies, Larkspurs, 
TritomaS; Hollyhocks, and Sunflowers, each 
in their season add their quota of beauty to the 
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surroundings—a beauty that in the very infor¬ 
mality of its arrangement those who are accus¬ 
tomed to modern ideas of gardening seldom 
appreciate to the full. Indeed, the only sem¬ 
blance of formality in some of these cottage 
gardens lies in the neatly brimmed Box edging 
which has skirted the pathway for close on 
half a century. 

In the pictures of English landscape we owe 
much bo the cottages, with their walls decked 
with flowers and foliage ; to the old-fashioned 
gardens, in which, even after the lapse of time, in 
nob a few instances, much of their former 
simple beauty is retained, where it is a pleasure 
bo walk amid things that are often regarded as 
being out-of-date by those whose ideas of how a 
garden should be planted are narrowed down to 
the level of punctilious bedding-out arrange¬ 
ments so much in vogue nowadays, and which 
fi nds its counterpart i n n ot a fe w gardens attached 
to modern villas. Go where you may in this 
island of ours, the cottage garden with its old- 
time plants, and still older-fashioned methods 
—whether it be found on the Cumberland Fells, 
in the dales of Derbyshire, or on the Cornish 
coast—has much to commend it to our conside¬ 
ration ; but in no other county, I venture to 
say, do we find more examples of how beau¬ 
tiful a place may be by growing simple flowers 
and climbing plants that make gay the walls 
from the early days of spring to autumn, than 
in the genial climate of the west country. 

Lea hurst. 


we can only fall back on tradition and local 
custom, ib becomes a matter of interest to dis¬ 
cover what is the plant which is generally 
regarded as the Shamrock by the people of 
Ireland, the traditional Shamrock, in point of 
fact, pointed out to ohildren by their parents 
in overy succeeding generation. Statistics on 
this point have been collected, bub different 
conclusions have been arrived at. Dr. Prior, 
who derives the word from the Erse seamrog, 
compounded of seamar, trefoil, and og, little, 
states that the plants that for a long time past 
have been regarded by the Irish as the true 
Shamrock, and worn by them on Sb. Patrick's 
day, are the black Nonsuch (Medicago lupa- 
lina) and the Dutch Clover; and these, but 
chiefly and almost exclusively the former, are 
sold for the national badge in Covenb Garden 
as well as in Dublin. Intermixed with them 
are several other species of the same two 
genera, Medicago and Trifolium, bub no plant of 
any other genus. Of late years, however, several 
writers have adopted Mr. Bicheno’s fancy and 
advocated the claims of the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis 
acebosella), bub certainly without the smallest 
shadow of reason As to the theory of the 
Watercress, Dr. Prior points out that its leaf, 
not being trifoliate, could not have been used 


Mr. Nathaniel Colgan, one of the most 
accurate of Irish botanists, in his “Flora of 
the County Dublin” (1904), p. 307, says that 
white Clover (Trifolium repens) and the lesser 
yellow Clover (T. dubium) are almost equally 
in favour as the Irish national badge. Mr. 
Colgan uses Sibthorpe’s name T. dubium, 
instead of T. minus, of Smith, for the lesser 
yellow Clover. J. E. Harting, in Field, 


PLANTS HARDY V. TENDER. 

| The terms “hardy and tender,” as used by 
gardeners, are relative rather than absolute in 
their meaning, and when we ask why some 
exotic plants are hardy and withstand our 
climatic va/dries, while others from similar 
latitudes and elevations are not so, the reply is 
apt to bo ambiguous or otherwise unsatisfying. 
Broadly speaking, plants from other countries 
where the extremes of temperature are similar 
to our own are hardy ; bub this is a rule with 
many exceptions. On the other hand, we have 
plants from countries the mean temperatures 
of which are much warmer than ours, which, 
nevertheless, pass through our average winters 
with impunity. Temperature is bv no means 
the onty factor which decides whether a plant 


CARNATION CECILIA. 

This variety, deservedly popular as a yellow in 
Carnations, is a shade esteemed by everyone. 
In size it is not surpassed by any, and the 
shape is good enough to place Cecilia among 
the choicest of sorts for exhibition. I fancy as 
this kind becomes even better known ib will be 
regarded as an excellent Tree or perpetual- 
flowering variety. It differs from many of the 
so-called border Carnations in itshabib of send¬ 
ing oub flowering growths at other than the 
usual season of blossoming, and it should 
therefore be tried for winter, and more espe¬ 
cially early spring, blooming. The growth is 
strong and healthy. I have found it none too 
prolific in giving layering shoots on account of 
its habit of flowering at all seasons. But it 
may be struck from pipings or cuttings in early 
spring in heat. I do not think this variety can 
claim that charming virtue fragrance, and I 
believe it is nob easy to save seed from ; so that 
in several points this is a very distinct Carna¬ 
tion. It is one of the fine seedlings raised by 
Mr. Martin Smith. H. S. 


THE SHAMROCK. 

What the original Shamrock was is a question 
now impossible to decide. We can only con¬ 
sider probabilities and long usage. Turning 
to the celebrated “Herbal” of John Gerard, 
published in 1597, we find his opinion bo be that 
the true ShamrockisthecommonMeadowClover 
(Trifolium pratense). The equally celebrated 
English botanist John Ray was of the same 
opinion. More than ten years, however, before 
Gerard s work appeared, Stanihursb, in Holin- 
shed’s “Chronicle” (1530), wrote of “Water 
cresses, which they tearme Shamrocks, roots 
and other herbs they feed upon ”; and Cam 
pion (“Hisb. Ireland"), writing in 1581, refers 
to “ Shamrocks, Watercresses, rootes,” which 
looks as if the Shamrock in Ireland was 
at one time esteemed as a salad, or, ab all 
events, was eaten when no bebter vegetable 
food could be obtained. Fynes Morison says 
of the Irish peasantry that “they willingly 
eate the herbe Shamrock, being of a sharpe 
taste”; and Spenser, referring to the dire 
extremities bo which the people were reduced 
by the wars of Munster, remarked “if they 
found a plot of Watercresses or Shamrocks, 
there they flocked as to a feast for a time.” 

The notion that the Shamrock (whatever its 
botanical name) was used as a salad probably 
gave rise to the supposition that the plant was 
the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis acetosella), and in some 
parts of the country (in Oxfordshire, for 
example) this plant is known a9 the Shamrock, 
in Prior’s “ Popular Names of British Plants ” 
(third ed , 1879), Shamrock is one of the local 
names given bo Medieago lupulinl. Bub since 
in £hfO absence of llireci ^ dufcl iutho point 


Flowers of Carnation Cecilia. 


by St. Patrick to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Bub this story is of comparatively 
modern date, and is not bo be found in any of 
the lives of the sainb. The late Dr. Moore, of 
Dublin, n well-known Irish botanist, agreed 
with Dr. Prior that the planb which for many 
years has been recognised in Ireland as the 
true Shamrock is Medicago lupulina. 

On the other hand, Messrs Britten and 
Holland in their excellent “ Dictionary of 
English Plant Names” (1878-1886) state that 
at the present day Trifolium minus, L , is the 
planb most in repute as the true Shamrock. Ib I 
is this species, they say, which forms mosb of 
the Shamrock sold in Covenb Garden on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and in Ireland it is used as such 
in the counties of Antrim, Down, Meath, Fer¬ 
managh, Dublin, Wicklow, Carlow,Westmeath, 
Wexford, Limerick, Waterford, Cork, and 
Kerry. Medicago lupulina occasionally takes 
its place in London, and, according to the 
“ Cyb a le Hibernica ” (p. 73), is also sold as such 
in Dublin. Probably the conclusion ab which 
one musbarrive(fromtheoverwhelmingevidence 
of the use of Trifolium minus throughout 
Ireland) is that this planb, so far as can now be 
ascertained, is the true Shamrock, bub bha| 
other plants occasionally do duty for ib. 


is hardy or tender in our climate, since soil, 
moisture, aspect, and shelter, all enter more or 
less into the question. In a word, exactly why 
some plants are hardy in our open-air British 
gardens, and others sooner or later die off in 
them, nobody knows, and science tells us little 
or nothing aboub the matter. To know all 
aboub a plant in its native home helps us very 
little. For example, two species of plants may 
be found growing together at a certain altitude 
on the Andes or the Himalayas, and, when 
brought home to our gardens, the one will 
prove hardy and the other will die if exposed bo 
the open air. 

While we waib for more light on this question, 
the only thing for the gardener to do, be he 
amateur or professional, is to make experiments 
for himself, and bo watch those made by others 
whenever he can. As we have previously said, 
hardiness is relative and nob absolute. For 
example, because some plants are quite hardy 
in Devon or Cornwall, or in favoured parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, ib by no means follows 
that they are hardy in the Midlands or in the 
northern portion of the country. Again, much 
more than mere hardiness is desirable. Many 
plants are hardy.in the sense bhab they do not 

ieifiour particular climate, bat the same 
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time they are never luxuriant and beautiful, 
la the case of outdoor ornamental plants we 
nob only want them hardy, bub healthy and 
happy as well. This is wby we add to the 
advantages of climate or proximity to the sea 
other cultural advantages, such as good soil, 
manures, shelter, shade, or full exposure to sun¬ 
shine, which experience teaches us as being 
most desirable lor different things. Locality 
means a good deal, bub it is not everything, 
since many things that fail on the wind-swept 
hills or slopes in the immediate neighbourhood 
can be happily grown in the sheltered valleys 
and glens. Seeing the many failures that 
follow the planting of things not really hardy, 
it is obvious that trees, shrubs, and other 
plants intended for cold and exposed places 
should be obtained from nurseries where they 
have been reared under similar or even worse 
conditions. In other words, plants sent from 
the Midlands or the north east of England or 
Scotland are pretty sure to succeed in the south 
and west, but the reverse of that rule may, and 
often does, prove to be quite another story. 

Quite recently a correspondent wrote suggest¬ 
ing that the locality or county in which parti¬ 
cular plants did especially well should be added 
whenever such were described, and up to a 
point that rule would bo a good one; but in 
the same county—the same parish, even—there 
is too wide a diversity of circumstances, and, 
as we have already said, hardiness is merely 
one of many other factors that render plants 
beautiful or welcome in gardens generally. 
Much depends on artificial or cultural methods. 
Iq the case of Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Clema¬ 
tises, and many other trees and shrubs, includ¬ 
ing the whole group of garden Roses, many 
failures result from grafting such things on 
common and often ill-fitted stocks, instead of 
rooting them from layers or cuttings. Another 
source of failure, even in the case of perfectly 
hardy trees reared from seeds, results from 
growing on the seedlings in pots, instead of 
cultivating them naturally in open-air quarters 
from the seedling stage Two evils result from 
the early pot culture of hardy trees and shrubs 
—viz , their tap-roots become spirally contorted, 
and never afterwards take a firm grip of the 
ground. Hence the tree is stunted, and never 
grows to its full size, while the chances are it 
will be blown over by a gale long before it 
reaches maturity. 

The point of the whole question is that we 
already possess an almost endless supply of 
plants perfectly hardy, that are also healthy 
and beautiful almost everywhere, and it is on 
these as naturally increased from seeds, layers, 
cuttings, or division, that we should mainly 
rely for our best effects in the garden. With 
things new or unknown there is no reliable 
way of our knowing bheir hardiness or value, 
except by actually testing them in our own 
gardens. The Field. 


POMPON DAHLIAS. 


Thf. small, neatly formed flowers of this group 
are exceedingly useful for cutting, ana the 

S lants, on account of a dwarf, free-bloomiDg 
abit, are not the least valuable of Dahlias for 
the garden ; in fact, they are rapidly advan¬ 
cing in popularity. The ease with which they 
may be cultivated is something in their favour, 
and the more blossoms a plant carries the 
greater is the individual merit. Any attempt 
to disbud or overgrow the Pompons ends in a 
class of flower which may be compared to a 
badly cultivated “show” Dahlia. Thus poor 
ground is advisable, and to get a big crop of 
flowers the plants may be topped once or twice 
early in the season to obtain numerous bran¬ 
ches. I prefer to grow the Pompons from pot 
roots, because these produce earlier flowers 
than fresh struck cuttings, and thus the season 
of blooming is lengthened. Although this 
class of Dahlia is so easily grown, it is not a 
pod plan to trust year after year to old roots. 
The flowers deteriorate after about the second 
year. I have seen the most double of them 
give hollow-eyed flowers from this cause. It 
was from Germany the earliest varieties were 
obtained, but much the larger portion of the 
be6t kinds grown now is home-raised, several 
growers steadily improving them in the way 
of new shades of colour. The following varie¬ 
ties are selected as beiny^tlfe best frqrrj all 
points, and they will V>t-j dis^ ip link ] iQm 


grower : Bacchus, scarlet; Douglas, maroon ; 
Daisy, amber; Darkest of All, very dark; 
Emily Hopj>er, yellow; Oanymodo, fawn 
shaded lilac; George Briuckman, white; 
Guiding Star, white (fimbriated petals); Little 
Bugler, rosy purple ; Madeline, primrose 
edged purple; Model, fawn shaded pink; 
Nelly Broomhead, mauve : Nerissa, soft silvery 
rose; I'hrfbe, orange-yellow ; Ked Indian, 
coral-red; Sunny Daybreak, apricot edged 
red ; Tommy Keith, cardinal-red tipped white 
(see illustration); and Whisper, yellow edged 
broD/9. H S. 

[In 1SS1 wo grew for trial a collection of 
Pompon Dahlias in the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Chiswick, these having been sent by Herr Max 


of Pent9teinon9 and Antirrhinums to make them break 
out and make dwarf plant* ? When should this be done, 
and should a mulch of old hot-bed manure be given at the 
same time?— Royal Sovkreion. 

[You can cut back your loggy plants of Pento- 
sbemori8 and Antirrhinums ab once to within 
(»inches of the ground, but this will prevent 
them flowering early in the summer. Usually, 
with old plants of these there will be found 
many shoots clustering around the stems, and 
if so in your case, prune back bo these, when 
nice even plants will soon be had again, and a 
mulch of old hot-bod manure will tend to 
hasten such growth.] 

Violet culture.— I should be much obliged if you 
will tell me what to do with a Violet bed which has been 
neglected for some v ara. Originally the Violets were 



Pompon Dahlia Tommy Keith (colour cardinal red tipped vsfiite). 


Deogen, who at that time used to make a 
speciality of them. Among them were some 
excellent sorts typical of the Pompon Dahlia. 
We can well remember the variety Guiding 
Star, which ab that time was the best white, 
and which even now is largely grown for its 
value as a white kind. The colours then in¬ 
cluded red, scarlet, white, buff, crimson, pur¬ 
plish-blue, yellow, and fancy, and on comparing 
the present day kinds we do nob think much 
advance has been made, as there is a leaning 
towards increasing tho size of the flowers, 
which is a great mistake, the beauty of the 
Pompon Dahlias being their small size. Ed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down Pentstemons and Antir¬ 
rhinums. —Can I prune lack (and how much)old plants 


very good ones, but the soil has got sour and mossy, and 
the roots of the plants are quite woody and growing up 
out of the ground. I have cut the runners off some of 
the plants, and this seems to have improved the bloom, 
but I do not know if I should cut the runners now, or 
there is any special time of year for so doing. I shall bt 
much obliged if you will answer enclosed question*? 
Ought Violets to be manured, and, if so, what kind of 
manure? When ought runners to be taken for the pur¬ 
pose of striking new plants, and should they be put down 
singly or several together ? Ought Violets to he moved, 
and, if so, how ortea, or should a Violet bed once started 
be left for years?—A Nnw Subscriber. 

[As the time is now opportune for the 
replanting of Violets, we append details as to 
their treatment, which we hope will be of some 
help to you. The first consideration now will 
be the ground, and with the climate you have 
they ought bo be a success in almost any posi¬ 
tion. We gather from your questions that the 
roots are not lifted in tho autumn and placed 
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under glass, in which case ib is wisest to plant as usual, no losses from slugs, whilst my neigh- with a little leaf-soil and sand, potting firmly, 
where the sun can shine on them, so that you hours were loud in their complaints of the losses and standing in a cold-frame. If shaded and 
may bo able bo gather flowers from early suffered from the ravages of these aggravating dewed overhead twice a day, the plants soon 
autumn up to the month of April. Violets posts. Ib is very important to remember that) recover and bloom freely. Another sowing 


burying ib 10 inches or 12 inches deep. On the is surrounded on every side by a wall, and the tions, they will continue to bloom for some 
other hand, should the soil be light or sandy, a lime solution is applied to every inch of the time. Seedlings give by far the best plants.] 
mixture of half-decayed manure or leaf-soil surface.—L. C. K. «rnxcn*no- Nfirinfts (S J T ) — Nerines 
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would be preferable. The first half of April is 
the best time for planting, as then the runners 
have time to recuperate before very hob weather 
sets in, and, in dividing the parenb plant, 
endeavour to get off-Bhoots with fiorous roots 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


POINSETTIAS. 


are cold greenhouse plants requiring a dry 
atmosphere all the year round. They begin 
to flower in the end of August, and continue 
to bloom throughout the autumn. During 


enaeavour to get. ott-snoots witn norous roots flnw . rjn a and afterwards throughout the 

attached, discarding the centre of the old Wat you please be bo good as to tall me what to do with hTfraelv 

plant which seldom ^rows awav kindlv In P laQ *» that have flowered fairly well last winter and will winter and spring, the Nerines should be freely 
] o, wn cn seldom grows away Kindly, in he required for next? I can find nothing about them in watered until the leaves by turning yellow 
your case we think it wouldl be almost advis- o«,* ilm ._o..«LoiT. Be»«*. sho „ thab the resting time has arrived, 

able to procure a fresh stock, especially if the [We take it you have kept your plants since Throughout the remainder of the summer, 
plants have gob lanky with few runners, as is they flowered dry and in a temperature of from while the plants are leafless, nob one drop of 
most likely the case when neglected for a few rjQ d 0 g«. to fiO degs. You can now remove water should be given until the flower-spikes 
years. Choose a fine day and the soil in good them into a propagating-pib or a house with a appear, or in exceptional cases until the bulb, 
working order for planting, first forking the slightly higher temperature than given above, by its persisting in pushing up leaves ab the 
ground over, and then raking even with a where, if watered, they will soon start into flowering time, bIiows that it does not mean to 
wooden rake, and set out the plants in lines g row -th, and when the young shoots are about bloom, in which case the plant must be watered 
L inches asunder, the plants to be the same 4 incheB long they make the beet of cuttings, and grown again until the next year. All the 
distance from each other that is, for the single Kemove the cuttings with a heel and insert sun, light, and air possible should be given bo 
varieties which have large leaves—the double singly into small, well-drained pots in a mix- them ab all times. During the resting season 
varieties will only need 12 inches each way. ture Q f p 9 a b, loam, and sand. Stand in a a shelf in a sunny part of a greenhouse or cold- 
PDnb with the dibber quite firmly, and water propagatmg-frame, where a temperature of frame, where air can be freely admitted with- 
ln as work proceeds, as a good start is half the f rom 70 degs. §0 degs. can be kept up. out letting in the rain, suits them admirably, 
battle. Should the weather continue dry, the Water when first pub in, bub be careful with These, like many other bulbs, often get ruined 
plants should have a soaking twice a week until the water-pot, as if too much moisture is given by being placed under a stage when not grow- 
they are established. The routine treatments dur- the cuttings aro very liable to damp off. i D g. By the above it will be seen that the 
ing summer consists in the frequent useof the flat Directly they aro rooted, the cuttings must be Nerines have a dry season of some months. It 
hoe and timely removal of all runners, to concen- removed from the case and inured to the i 8 important to see the flower-spikes before 
trate the full vigour into the one crown, from ordinary temperature of the house in which watering, or the leaves will be caused to grow 
which fine flowers can only be gathered. In they have been struck. The stock plants will and the spikes will not appear. Potting should 
case of a hob summer and that destructive continue to produce cuttings, which may be be done as seldom a 9 possible. The Nerines 
pest, red-spider, gaining a footing on the foliage, p U t i n as late as duly These will form neat when repottod are generally thrown one year 
which quickly becomes noticeable, the leaves plants to flower in 5-inch pots, whereas those out of bloom. They thrive for years in the 
turning to a yellowish white, syringe the foliage s tmck earlier may be first shifted into pots same pots, piling one bulb on another, and thus 
underneath well about 5 0 clock p m., and 41 , inches in diameter, and given another move increasing the number of spikes to each plant, 
then scatter a little soob or sulphur about the i ate r on into fl inch pots. By mid-summer The best soil for them is turfy yellow loam 
affected Dirts, svnngine it off after twentv-four _^ j _* 1 - 'j . ... 
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ground. Some cultivators take off runners 8 y r i D ged at from four o’clock to six o’clock, lings, if you cau get them 1 , and these, if of good 
towards early autoumn, and dibble them into according to position, and the frame shut up size, will probably bloom next autumn, 
cold-frames, or even boxes, pretty thickly close. Be particularly careful to keep them How to stock a new Rreenhouse.—I am Just 
together, and plant out, as described, in the closed on cold, draughty, sunless days, as having pur, up in my garden a small greenhouee, *ize 
month of April ; bub for ordinary gardon cul- they are quickly affected by a check of this feet by 7 feet. I should be much obliged if you would 
ture, the method first mentioned in theso notes k, n H SnitahlA soil for Poinsett ins is crood let nie hftve >°V r advice M 10 1 ou * b * to 8t * rb witb7 

will lie found to rive o-aneral satisfartion 1 ? ?' , OUll ? Dle * , f 0l f n8ctc, “ 18 K 0 ** 1 I am a novice, but I want to see if I cannot get a few good 

will DO touna to gi\e geueral satisfaction.J turfy loam two parts, and leaf-mould one part, result*—a few simple thing* at first, so as to feel my 


ture, tne metnoa nrst mentioned in theso notes kj n H Snihahlo soil for Poinsett ins is crood let n,e nave > 0l,r aavice M w wn *v ou * n * 10 * W,U V 

will lie found to rive general satinfartion 1 ? ?' , ° u,, f Dle * , f 0l f n8CtC, “ 18 K*** 1 I am a novice, but I want to see if I cannot get a few good 

win oe iouna to give geueral satisfaction.J turfy loam two parts, and leaf mould one part, results-* few simple things at first, so as to feel my 

with a liberal dash of rough sand. As the way, so to speak. Any information on the subject will be 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. pots get fall of roots, weak liquid-manure will «'«>'» wceptM.-l.v»T<m. 

■ be of great surface. By the middle of Septem- [ * our idea of stocking your greenhouse, with 

Fungus on leaves .—1 have a letter from "Dangan,” ber, or even earlier in some localities, a little plants needing only simple requirements is the 

£ fire-heat will be needed, otherwise many leaves correct one, and the fewer the variety of sub- 
t“ i«v«, wd I have aoV^Ton M a^nw” will drop. When taken indoors keep ns near jeete you experiment with the better. \ou, 
spedalist 10 see if he can throw any light on the subject, the glass as possible. Over-wateriDg is par- however, omit to mention whether or not the 
and am walUcK tor Id, report —Q. s. s. tieularly injurious to the I'oinsettia in all house you are having erected is heated, hut 

Destroying slugs. — In answer to stages, lienee it must be ©specially guarded assuming that such is not the case, you should 
“O. C-,” I beg to stire that it was one gallon against. Seealsonote in onr issue of March 2."i, have no difficulty in getting a stock of plants 


of unslakod lima to two rods of land thab I paged".] 
meant. But really only ono parbof slaked lime is 
soluble in 730 parts of cola water. Hence we 
might say that ib requires approximately 730 pi an t 8 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants and acetylene gas .— 114 Weary Willie’ 


together for the summer, although ib is obvious 
matters would be helped considerably if arti¬ 
ficial means of heatiDg were ab your disposal. 
There are several beautiful annuals thab may 


gallons of water to dissolve one gallon of lime. mu*th"ve a bS in^llltionof Acetylene ga*; probably be cultivated in pots. These, raised from 
Nevertheless, to save time and to ensure cer- with no purifier. I have at the preeent time all eorte of seed sown now in boxes in light soil, and 
tain results, the following has been my practice : bull)s< and Aealeae, Oytieue, Arume, and Primula* flowering placed on a shelf near the roof, will nob be 
I slake one gallon of lime iu a large pail, making “ tu ™ ) tfme In room, lighted by wet, !«».*«. , in germinating. In this connection 

ib into a thin paste. I also have a large galva- hooir«^« tbam.<.»» m >ny ahh- such things as Khodanthes, Nemesias, and 

nisod iron bath nearly filled with cold water, and ends ofrooted cuttings Just now in pane and boxes in Schizanthuses will be found a most useful trio. 
Into this I stir a quantity of the lime paste, most greenhouses. Frequently these small things get In the case of Hhodanthes, they should be 
making the whole about the consistence of away, but if «uch things as Heliotropes, Puchslns, p] an ted from 12 to 15 in a pot, according to 

skim-milk. From this I fill a water pot, with- Sire, and supported with thin twigs round 

out the rose on. I then saturate the ground to into useful stuff fit for hanging baskets. It does not which rafna should be tied to keep them in 
be operated on. I keep filling the bath and matter very much If one or two subjects are planted in the position. Nemesias and Schizanthuses may also 
adding the lime paste till the job is com- fadin'te. SSStoTttebJtetl ^ planted in S-inehor flinch pote, two or three 

pleted. It in applying the lime water 1 let should be prepared for their reception.— Lbahurst. plants in each. At this time of the year it is 

any eo on the leafage I take care to rinse Celsia Arcturus -I would be much obliged if you quite easy to procure from dealers advertising 
it off with a water-pot with the rose on would tell me something about the habite and proper in Gardening Illustrated young plants of 
before it gets dry. In the first place, lime- ? ultu f e of 0el8i J a Arcturus. I bought a packet of seed Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Zonal Pelargo- 
water has great power of absorbing carbonic X&C JE^Z! ™™~P«hap. the three beat allround 

acid froLa the air, thus rapidly losing its which were a number of small'buds, with apparent little subjects an amateur can make a start with, 
strength; and, secondly, if nob all done at one shrivelled flowers. Some of the plants I gave to some These are not only very attractive when in 
time, it might give the vermin not destroyed ‘ UM-'flow 7 pik‘f" flower, but they are most abundant bloomers 

the chance of moving to the place already mo>t beautiful flowers above them on the same spike, and are suitable for window decoration, i oung 
operated on. When the lime water has the How should they be propagated ? -J. c. T. plants may be procured now for a few pence, 

small particles of lime held in suspension they [Sow the seeds in heat in March, and as soon and if potted on in a nice compost — say 
will serve to rectify the loss of strength as the seedlings are fib to handle prick them off loam, leaf-mould, and bone-meal, or rotted 
suttered by the solution passing down through into pots or pans of light soil 2 inches apart, manure—are nob long in making nice 
the soil, and also make good the deficiency keeping near the glass in a little heat and specimens, and if kept in a light position in the 
should the solvent process nob have been com- shading for a day or two. In three or four house, soon bloom. In the case of Fuchsias 
plote. I have practiced the above for many weeks pot them off into 5-inch pots, or place and Heliotropes, if the leader be pinched when 
years with unvaried suctes-te T^b ye£r I had threo in a 7 -inch pot, using principally loam, they have reached the desired height, then 
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they will develop into bushv plants, and the 
lateral growths should be tied out to stakes. If 
desired, a climbing plant on the sunniest side 
of the roof of the house will be found advan¬ 
tageous not only a9 a means of furnishing 
blossoms, but as giving a shade to some of the 
plants in the house during the hot weather 
(although it may be found necessary to resort 
to blinds also), and amongst many that are 
suitable few will he found better than Clema¬ 
tises, Beauty of Worcester and Gloire de St. 
Julien being beautiful examples. Plants, too, 
that are of service in relation to their foliage, 
aa well as flowering plants, should not be 
altogether omitted from your house, as when 
flowers are scarce these will be found useful. 
Amongst such are Aspidistras and Aralias, 
which may practically remain in a sitting-room 
all winter, if fires are kept. With a view to 
having plants for autumn blooming, you should 
obtain in May young Primulas and pot them 


providing bright and warm shades of colour 
during the dull months. From November until 
February flowers have been shown in first-rate 
form, and many of the newer varieties are won¬ 
derful in the size of the individual pip9. 
Although these plants may be had in full 
beauty throughout the year, and in the summer 
especially, without much trouble, special 
culture is required to get them in such beauty 
during the dull winter months. The present 
is a very good time to start either with cuttings 
or young rooted plants. There is no difficulty 
in striking the cuttings even in an unheated 
greenhouse. Put one cutting into a small pot 
filled with any potting mould; water once 
thoroughly, and occasionally sprinkle the 
leaves in fine weather. I usually put them at 
once into the flowering pots, as large ones are 
not required. Those of 5 inches diameter 
are favoured, and it is astonishing what 
fine plants may be grown in them. 



Pelargonium Lady Brooke. 


on, and also a few Chrysanthemums, selecting 
the earliest of the mid-season varieties. In 
autumn, too, you may prepare for spring by 
potting up bulbs like Hyacinths. Tulips, 
Narcissi, Snowdrops, Scillas, etc. It may he 
possible for you to grow this summer an odd 
plant or two in pots of Tomatoes in the sunniest 
corner of the house, but you will do well not to 
burden yourself with too many subjects the 
first season. If you are fond of hanging 
biskets, one filled with Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums will afford a lot of bloom during the 
summer months, and if you set to work on the 
lines indicated, we feel confident you will be 
satisfied with the results. —Derby.] 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS IN WINTER. 
Those who attended the fortnightly meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society during the 
past winter have had many opportunities of 
uoting the value of Zopal IJel^rgct^^pJs^n 



Over-potting gives too abundant leafage 
and soft stems. The soil employed may 
be pure loam. No complicated mixture is 
required, and pot firmly—that is to say, ram 
the soil into the pots with a stick after putting 
one good crock over the hole for drainage. 
After the end of May stand the plants in the 
open air. A very good position is on boards 
or tiles in a row along the side of a garden 
walk Here they are not easily neglected in 
watering, and if they are stood well apart 
there will not be any danger of their becoming 
drawn and weakly. Besides watering, all that 
is required during the summer months is to 
pick off the flower trusses while small, and any 
growths which may have grown away from the 
resb 

Being in small pots, stimulants should be 
given. There is nothing better than liquid 
from cow or sheep manure, and Zonals like 
soot-water, as it> contains a supply of ammonia. 
Discontinue taking away flower-buds after the 


end of September. At this time the plants 
should lie placed under glass, and as near to 
the roof as convenient. Of course, fire-heat is 
necessary. A temperature as near as possible 
to 65 degs. should be maintained, with air 
in the daytime according to the weather. 
Those who live in towns are at a disadvantage 
in regard to Zonals, owiDg to the prevalence 
of fogs. Continue the leeding whilst the 
blossoms are opening, and to encourage extra 
development the leaves immediately above 
the trusses are removed. I favour small 
pots for summer - flowering as well as for 
winter. The single forms are more showy than 
the double ones, although the latter are useful 
for cutting. The single varieties, again, have 
the richer colouring; their only fault is that 
the blooms shatter unless gummed. 

The following varieties can hardly b© beaten : 
Barbara, salmon-pink ; Chaucer, light cerise ; 
Countess of Dudley, orange, white eye; Duke 
of Bedford, crimson ; Duke of Norfolk, purple- 
crimson ; Dorothy Burroughes, blush ; Enid, 
rosy red; Ian Maclaren, salmon ; Lord 
Roberts, purple; Lady Roscoe, blush pink ; 
Lady Brooke, light blush (see figure); Mary 
Beton, white; Mary Carmichael, salmon; 
Mary Pelton, light salmon ; Mrs. Charles 
Pearson, rich salmon ; Mrs. Williams, pink ; 
Nicholas II., crimson ; Prince of Orange, 
orange-yellow; Snowstorm, white ; and The 
Sirdar, scarlet. A few good doubles for winter- 
flowering are: Double Jacoby, crimson ; Ras- 
pail Improved, lighb crimson-scarlet; Frai- 
cheur, white edged pink ; Ville de Poitiers, 
scarlet; Mme. Charlotte, mottled salmon ; 
Pasteur, rose; and Golden Glory, orange- 
scarlet. H. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING RHUBARB FOR FORCING. 
When the crowns are observed to be pushing 
is the best time to divide and plant Rhubarb 
where ib is to be forced. As the crowns will be 
in this condition by the time these lines appear, 
the work should at once be undertaken. As a 
rule, Rhubarb forcing in private gardens is 
generally conducted in some out-of-the-way 
corner to avoid having the necessary litter 
visible, and it is invariably a warm, sheltered 
nook with a hedge or building to break the cold 
winds blowing from the east or north. When 
the crowns are to be forced with fermenting 
material on the ground where grown, they are 
best planted in groups of from threo to five, 
each group standing 4 feet apart with 5 feeb 
between the rows. At these distances there is 
ample space for packing tho fermenting mate¬ 
rial between the pots, or whatever may be the 
means adopted for covering the crowns. 
A sufficient quantity should be planted to admit) 
of one or more rows beiDg rested one season, 
while the others are forced, as this greatly 
lengthens their period of usefulness. Annual 
forcing without resting quickly leads to 
deterioration, and necessitates frequenc 
renewal. The ground for Rhubarb can hardly 
be made too rich, and the more deeply ib is 
stirred the better. As Rhubarb occupies the 
same site for several years ib pays to prepare 
the ground thoroughly, and a liberal quantity 
of rotten manure should, therefore, be dug 
into the lower spit as well as with the top one. 
Ib is not always passible to find such a site as 
that indicated above, and when this is so the 
alternative is to look oub a spot where the 
crowns will get an abundance of sunshine, and 
if some shelter is afforded from the north and 
east all the better, as the fermenting material 
will retain the heat longer when forcing is being 
carried out. Propagation should be done by 
breaking up and dividing some old stools. 
These should first be carefully lifted, injuring 
the roots as little as possible, then breaking 
them up into as many pieces as there are 
crowns. Plant them at once, triangular fashion, 
if in groups of three, and one in the centre, 
with three or four disposed round it if a 
greater number is to be employed. When 
established, liquid-manure may be afforded all 
through the summer months with the greatest 
possible benefit. 

Rhubarb crowns for lifting to be forced else¬ 
where may, of course, be grown wherever it 
may be convenient to do so ; but the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil for them should be equally 
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thorough. In this case the crowns should be 
planted singly and nob in groups, and, to grow 
them into large clumps in as short a period as 
possible, high cultivation must be given. If 
there is not a sufficiency of old stools avail¬ 
able for breaking up, the requisite number 
of young crowns should be purchased, this 
being preferable to raising seedlings, which, 
however easily done, does nob always prove 
satisfactory on account of the seedlings not 
always coming true. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Covering: seed-beds with ashes 

{G. E. S .).—With respecb to seed sowing and 
coating the surface afterwards with fine ashes, 
the practice may do where ground is sticky 
and after being finely raked over apt to cake 
or bake hard, but it i9 quite needless on light, 
loose soil. Coal-ashes largely tend to starve 
or impoverish ground. Wood-ashes, on the 
other hand, are good and act as useful manure. 
How far the plan named may be desirable in 
Scotland we do nob know, bub certainly it is 
nob commonly practised in England. But if, 
as we have said, a soil raked fine after sowing 
seeds is apt to get close, then when dry to 
bake, there is reason for strewing a very thin 
coat of fine ashes along just over the drills 
only. Your action should be determined by 
the nature of your soil. Ib is undesirable in 
any case with vegetable seeds to rake the sur¬ 
face too fine. Leave it even and neat, not 
covering the seeds too deeply. Work the hoe 
between the drills so soon as the seedlings are 
visible. 

The Potato boom —There are some 
farmers in South Lincolnshire who have, says 
the Standard, reason to regreb their last 
season’s speculations in fancy seed Potatoes. 
They are now receiving the supplies which 
they bought last year for forward delivery at 
the rate of £15 to £20 per ton. As the same 
variety of tuber is now obtainable at 40s. to 
60s. per ton, their anxiety to secure a strain of 
Potatoes that last year sold at sensational 
prices will not prove very remunerative. Oae 
farmer has just received delivery of a lot which, 
costing him £600, can now be obtained for 
£100. Last year the Northern Star variety, 
which sold for £200 per ton, has had an 
enormous drop to £2 per ton. It is still held 
that the new types are fine disease resisters, 
and their yielding powers are unquestioned, 
bub the faith of many growers has waned, and 
with shaken confidence the market has gone 
to pieces. Ib is now even said that some of the 
new kinds that have been so greatly boomed 
are not new Potatoes at all, but sports from 
o’d varieties. Be this as ib may, the slacken¬ 
ing of the demand has deprived these fancy 
tubers of any exceptional value, and they now 
rank with ordinary kinds. 

Artificial manures (M/red ).—(«). The 

Fecond authority you quoted states the case 
correctly with regard to the use of silica as a 
manure, bub does he say plants are unable to 
take ib up ? Many persons have an idea that 
the strength of the straw of grain crops is 
dependent upon a high percentage of silica. 
In the Rotharasted experiments, direct analy¬ 
tical results have clearly shown that the per¬ 
centage of silica is, as a rule, lower, nob higher, 
in the straw of the better-grown and better- 
ripened crops -a result quite inconsistent with 
the usually accepted view that high quality 
and stiffness of straw depend on a high amount 
of silica. Strength of straw depends upon the 
favourable development of the woody substance, 
and the more thi9 is attained, the more will the 
accumulated silica be, so bo speak, diluted. It 
may be asked, “ Why, since silica is unneces* 
say, is it found in plants ?” The reason is this: 
The plants feed upon silicate of potash, the 
potash is retained and made use of by the plant 
to build up its sbruebure, but the silica, being 
useless, is excreted in the straw. ( b ). The 
advice as to the sulphate of iron is also out-of- 
date. No authority, except the author quoted, 
believes it to have any manurial properties. 
Referring again to (a) : Some years ago a 
pamphlet was published, by a clergyman, I 
believe, in which ib was advocated that all 
broken glassware should be broken up finely, 
mixed with dry soil, and used in earth closets. 
Extraordinary crops were said to be obbained 
thereby, and no doubt some deluded individuals 


>ubb some deluded indiv 
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washed a great deal of time, more or less valu¬ 
able, in poundiDg up broken bottles and 
crockery ware.—C. G. Freer- Thong er. 

Large Onions keeping late.— In a 
recent is-<ue “A. D” made some very useful 
remarks on growing these, pointing out the 
advisabiliby of sowing early in boxes to obtain 
large bulbs. Many are under the impression 
that by sowing Onions early and growing them 
large the keeping qualities are lessened 
Some three years ago, quite late in the spring. 
I saw several dishes of Excelsior Onions as 
firm and sound as in the autumn. This year, 
about Christmas, at Cheddingbon Court, I was 
shown many fine bulbs of Ailsa Craig large 
enough to obtain a foremost position on the 
exhibition table. These were in splendid 
condition, and I was told scarcely one had 
rotted. On making enquiries, in both instances 
I was assured they had received no stimu¬ 
lant during the growing period except the 
manure dug into the ground in winter. Last 
year I sowed the greater portion of my Onions 
early in January in boxes. The kinds con¬ 
sisted of Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, Roush&m 
Park, Brown Globe, and a selection of my 
own. Ailsa Craig and Excelsior kept well 
into the New Year, and the other kinds 
look as if they will keep till the new crop is 
ready. I am convinced there is more in the 
growing and ripening of Onions than in the 
time of sowing.—J. C. F. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Bimboos are useful in 
the conservatory to form backgrounds and for 
occasional use in the hall when extra efforts 
have to be made in decorations for large 
parties. If kept in the house too long, how¬ 
ever, they lose colour, though they soon recover 
when taken back to a house with a temperature 
of 55 degs. or so. They are strong rooting 
plants, aud if they must be kept iu moderately- 
sized pots, they must be helped with liquid- 
manure. Large Palms will appreciate liquid- 
manure once a week when the pots are full ot 
roots. Sulphate of ammonia gives a dark 
green colour to the foliage. Stimulants should 
nob be used to excess ; once a week will suffice, 
and ib is only when the pots are full of loots 
that stimulants need be given. Aspidistras 
may be divided and repotted now, but, if pos 
sible, a little more warmth and less water will 
be desirable after repotting. We seem to have 
lost sight of the beautiful double-flowered 
Petunias we used bo grow into nice specimens 
suitable for exhibition years ago. They are, 
no doubt, grown in some gardens, but are not 
so common as they were many years ago. They 
are nob difficult to grow, and must be pinched 
when young to increase the number of flower¬ 
ing shoots, and should be neatly staked out. 
Cuttings of young shoots will strike now in 
sandy soil in warm house shaded from bright 
sunshine. Good specimens may be had in 
G inch or 7-inch pots. We have occasionally 
had good double flowers from seeds, but some¬ 
times we have been disappointed with the 
seedlings. Tuberous Begonias are now grow¬ 
ing freely in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. They will be moved to cooler house 
when they approach the flowering stage. 
Plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine which 
have been cub down will soon make new growth, 
and these young shoots mike good cuttings. 
Better strike them in sandy soil under bell- 
glasses, wiping the glasses dry every morning. 
Clematises in variety when well grown make 
very interesting specimens, for they are so 
different from most) other plants. They may 
be grown in baskets in lofty houses, and are 
very pretty with the flowering shoots hanging 
down gracefully. 

Stove. —The Coleus has lost caste of late 
years, bub where economy is important in 
garden expenditure the Coleus may be useful, 
and it still ha9 a place in the schedules of the 
local shows. Among the best varieties are 
Beauty of Cambridge, Empress of India, Cloth 
of Gold, Conqueror, Countess of Dudley, Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice, Vesuvius, and Mrs. F. Bander. 
Cuttings of the young shoots will strike freely 
now in brisk heab. When rooted they should 
be potted off and grown on near the glass, as 
they musb have light and warmth to bring out 
the bright colours. Seeds of Smilax (Medeola 


asparagoides) and Asparagus Sprongeri may be 
sown now in heat. Grevillea robusta, Aralia 
Sieboldi, Dracasna indivisa, and Cyperus alter- 
Difolius may be sown now in a warm house or 
pit. These things will be found useful where 
much decorating has to be done. Cubbings of 
everything of which young stock may be 
required may be rooted now. A good stock of 
winter flowering things should be especially 
prepared, including Euphorbia jacquinizeflora, 
Poiusettia pulcherrima, Bouvardias, and 
Begonias, especially B. Gloire de Lorraine. 
Old plants of the last that were cut down 
will soon produce soft youDg shoots that will 
make good cuttings. Healthy leaves will form 
roots if the leaf-Btalks are inserted in peat and 
sand with a layer of sand on the top. If 
bell-glasses are used for anything, the 
glasses must be wiped dry every morning to 
remove condensed moisture. Night tempe¬ 
rature now 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Cucumbers in warm house —Look 
closely after the stopping. One leaf beyond 
the fruit is the usual course to pursue. 
Keep the growths reasonably thin. On the 
non-ventilation plan there is a tendency to run 
into growth, which extends rapidly if permitted, 
and this means weakly growth and small fruit. 
Top-dress frequently—1 inch or so is enough at 
a time, just to keep the roots covered. The 
water should be chilled to prevent checks being 
given. Do not let the fruits get too old before 
cutting. They will keep several days after 
being cub with the ends in water in a cool 
place. It may be necessary bo shade lightly if 
the sun comes hot and bright, but no one will 
shade till absolutely necessary. If the roots 
are healthy and well nourished Cucumbers 
will stand a good deal of sunshine and be all 
the better for ib. Night temperature 65 degs. 
to 7b degs. 

Atmospheric moisture in forcing- 
houses. —It is not absolutely necessary to use 
the syringe in fruit-hou9e. A good many gar¬ 
deners do nob syringe Grapes after the fruit is 
set, but the floors are damped down at suitable 
intervals during brighb weather; in dull or 
damp weather it is not required. There is 
room to make mistakes in damping down, and 
mistakes may have unpleasant consequences. 
If red-spider is present later on, it may arise 
from dryness at the root; in fact, deficient 
supplies of moisture in fruib-hou9es at the 
roots, especially when the roots are inside, may 
cause attacks of red-spider and also mildew. 
The experienced gardener knows the moment 
he enters a forcing-house if the atmospheric 
conditions are right, bub the condition of the 
roots musb be sought for by examining the 
border, and it is worth while to do this 
occasionally. 

The frame ground.— Potatoes should be 
earthed up in frames, and when water is 
required, the chill should be taken off by 
adding warm water in sufficient measure to 
bring it up to 6<» degs. Thin Horn Carrots 
a little, but it is nob usual to thin these much, 
as they can be used when quite small. Tie up 
Lettuces to blanch. Melons and Cucumbers 
in frames must have warm coverings at nighb. 
Keep the foliage firm and robust by ventila¬ 
tion, bub close early in the afternoon, dewing 
the plants over with a fine rosed pot. Spare 
frames, if there are any, may be filled with the 
hardiest of the bedding plants. The frames 
may be lifted off the Violets and used for fchab 
purpose. The frames used for sheltering 
Cauliflowers and Carnations will be available 
now for such work, and the old stools of Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be placed outside now. 
Plants in cold-frames will require more water 
now. 

Window gardening.— Put in cuttings 
of various things, and sow seeds of Balsams and 
other plants. AoythiDg required in the way of 
seedlings and cuttings may be started now in 
the frame or window. Water seeds and cuttings 
when dry with warm water. Divide Ferns and 
Aspidistras if necessary, using sweet, turfy 
soil, with sand enough to keep it open. Use th«j 
sponge often, and be careful nob to overwater 
recently potted plants. 

Outdoor garden. —Hybrid Columbines 
are very beautiful, and are very useful for 
cubbing. We generally sow the seeds in boxes 
and help the plants on till they geb strong. If 
sown during the early spriop they will flower 
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early in the summer of next year. They may, 
of course, be sown outside in well-prepared 
ground in shallow drills. April is a good 
month for sowing seeds of biennials and 
perennials. They may be sown in rows across 
a 4 feet bed, leaving sufficient space between 
the rows for stirring the surface, which is so 
beneficial to youDg plants during growth. The 
little plants may be pricked off in nursery beds 
when large enough to handle. Roses may be 
pruned now even in cold districts. Newly- 
planted Roses should be pruned back rather hard 
the first season. Afterwards prune according 
to strength, some plants of weedy growth 
shortened, others more robust in habit will be 
left longer. It is sometimes an advantage 
where Roses have had but little pruning for 
several years to cut back rather hard to in¬ 
vigorate them and fill up with new growth. 
On the same principle, the plants may be lifted 
sometimes and roots shortened and replanted 
in renovated beds. Plants subject to mildew 
may be helped in this way with advantage. 
Continue to strike cuttings, and sow seeds of 
tender plants under glass to secure plenty of 
stock for every purpose. Evergreens are 
moving well now. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting may be done 
now. If the dwarf stocks are worked close to 
the ground, clayed, and then earthed up, there 
will be very few failures. The claying of the 
cut-back trees must be well done, and if a little 
chaff is mixed with the clay there will be less 
cracking; bub all cracks should be filled up 
immediately they are observed, as it is neces 
sary air should be excluded. A dressing of 
soot and lime will be usefal on Strawberry 
plantations if snails or slugs are present. Use 
Tobacco powder on Peach-trees in anticipation 
of the approach of green or black flies. The 
trees seem rather backward this season. This 
need not be a subject for regret, as the blos¬ 
soms will be more likely to escape spring frosts. 
Still, nothing must be left to chance in the 
matter of covering. Strawberries are doing 
well under glass, but the absence of sunshine 
is a disadvantage in all forcing operations. 
Stone fruits in pots in the orchard house wanb 
careful management, especially in the matter 
of watering. Figs in pots in the warm-house 
must not receive checks from fluctuating of 
temperature or cold water administered to the 
roob9. Disbud weakly shoots and stop all other 
shoots at the fifth leaf by crushing the terminal 
bad between the finger and thumb. 

Vegetable garden. — The middle of 
April is time enough for planting late Potatoes. 
Now that more room is allowed between the 
sets in the rows the spade will make expedi¬ 
tious work. If yard manure is used it will be 
better dug in and blended with the soil, and a 
mixture of artificials—phosphates and potash 
—to the extenb of 1 oz. to four tubers, placed 
in the ground with the tubers, aDd, if neces¬ 
sary, a further dressing rather different in 
quality, and which contains something that) 
will act quiokly, should be given just previous 
to earthing up, the hoe following immediately 
the manure distributor. I think, given similar 
conditions, some of the old sorts will be found 
equal to the more recently introduced The 
misfortune is, so far as the general public is 
concerned, when a run occurs upon any plant. 
The growers are perplexed by the introduction 
of so many new, or so-called new, varieties, 
many of which soon disappear. Winter 
Greens should be sown, and more seeds of 
Celery in slight hot-bed if many plants are 
required. Marrow Peas will do well. Broad 
Beans may be planted. Onions raised under 
glass should be hardened off, and when ready 
planted out in good land. No spring-sown 
Onions sown outside can in point of weight 
equal those sown under glass. 

E. Hobday. 

THE! COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

April 3rd. —The hoe is beiDg used freely 
among growing plants on fine days. Tied up 
Cabbages to forward hearting. Lettuces in 
frames are also tied up. There is no Lettuce 
superior to a frame-grown Lettuce, which has 
had no check. Pruned Tea Roses. Put new 
stakes to various trees and Roses to make 
secure. 


April 4th .—Pricked off various seedlings 
into boxes, including Asters, Stocks, Drum¬ 
mond’s Phlox, etc. A shade has been fixed up 
for the Azaleas on the conservatory, as we want 
them to last as long as possible. Early forced 
Deutzias have been pruned hard back, and will 
be kept in heat to make growth. 

April 6th .—Dusted Tobacco-powder over 
Peaches on walls in anticipation of the black- 
fly. Sowed more Horn Carrots and Turnip- 
rooted Beeb. Pricked out early sown Celery, 
and sowed more seed thinly for late use, in¬ 
cluding the Turnip-rooted Celery. Planted 
more Marrow Peas. 

April 6th .—Finished open-air grafting. Put 
in more cuttings of new Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. We are trying to work up a 
large stock of the white West Brighton Gem 
Geranium. If it retains its purity of colour 
it will be useful as a white bedder. Busy thin¬ 
ning Grapes and regulating the growth of 
succession Vines and Peaches. 

April 7th .—Sowed more Brussels Sprouts, 
Savojs, and Broccoli. We generally make 
two sowings and plant out at various times 
in several aspects. Replanted hardy edging 
lanbs, including Sedums, Cerastiums, etc. 
owed more hardy annuals. Made a last 
sowing of Machet Mignonette for blooming in 
pots. Sowed Chervil. 

April 3th .—Cleared off exhausted greens 
and trenched the ground for Potatoes. Shall 
use artificial manures, chiefly phosphates and 
muriate of potash in drills. If necessary, a 
further dressing will be given later. Finished 
planting Hollies and other evergreen shrubs. 
Mowing machines are now doing the usual 
weekly round. Weed killers have been used 
on some walks. 


BIRDS. 

FAVOURITE CAGE BIRDS. 

The Goldfinch. 

This handsome bird is a great favourite, owing 
to its bright plumage, sweet, natural song, and 
great power of imitation. The proper food for 
Goldfinches in confinement consists of two parts 
Canary-seed, one part German Rape, and one 
part Hemp, while a small quantity of Thistle, 
Teazle, and Dandelion may be given occasion¬ 
ally. Goldfinches may be allowed a greater 
variety of food than most cage birds, they being 
free from most of the ailments to which others 
are subject. The cage for these active birds 
should always be of good size, not less than 
IS inches in length, 12 inches wide, and 
14 inches high. It is usual to place the seed 
and water vessels inside the cage. These birds 
will breed freely with Canaries, the progeny 
often proving very handsome, and fine in song. 
Under careful and proper management Gold- 
tiaches will survive many years in confinement, 
often attaining twice the age of other Finches. 
In its wild state ib usually resorts to orchards, 
gardens, and plantations. Ib builds a beauti¬ 
ful nest, composed of Moss, wool, and other 
materials, with a lining of horse hair and 
Thistle-down, the exterior being so embel¬ 
lished with Lichen that it is scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the tree in which it is built. 
The eggs are four or five in number, of a pale 
bluish-green colour, streaked and spotted with 
red and reddish-black, especially at the larger 
end. Young Goldfinches until their first moult 
have not the bright crimson hue on the head, and 
are known as “Greypabes.” By the beginning of 
October most of the young birds have attained 
their adult plumage, when many start upon 
their journey southward. A great number, 
however, stay with us throughout the winter, 
feeding upon the seeds of the Button-weed, 
Teazle, Thistle, etc. The migrants return to 
this country about the beginning of April, 
when their plumage has become more brilliant 
than that of thoso who have remained with us 
through the winter. The adult male of this 
8 |>ecies is always brighter in plumage than the 
hen, and rather larger, while its beak is a trifle 
longer and more pointed. S. S. G. 


Death of Canary (A r . J. B,).— Syncope 
was the cause of the sudden death of your very 
fine bird. It was excessively fat, and its con¬ 
dition was such that it was liable to sudden 
death even through so slight an excitement as 
that caused by having its cage cleaned out. 


This trouble is often brought aboub in the case 
of pet birds through their being indulged in 
tit-bits of sugar, sweet cake, and other dainties. 
The symptoms of excessive fatness are usually 
a sleek appearance, shortness of breath, and dis¬ 
inclination to move aboub. When a bird is 
suspected to be suffering from over-fatness ib 
should be put upon shorb commons, the diet 
being plain Canary-seed, and about every other 
day a naif-teaspoonful of boiled German Rape- 
seed, and two or three times a week a piece of 
Apple to peck at instead of green food. The 
Rape-seed should be boiled for aboub five 
minutes, strained, and then rubbed in a dry 
cloth, and supplied when cold in an earthen¬ 
ware vessel. The bird should have a good-sized 
cage and be encouraged to take much exercise. 
—S. S G. 

Canary dying (Margaret ).—The tumour 
formed upon the neck of this bird appears 
to have rendered ib unable to swallow, and, 
consequently, death resulted from starva¬ 
tion. The tumours that are sometimes 
developed upon the bodies of cage birds are the 
outward expression of ditforenb morbid con¬ 
ditions, so that the chief point bo be attended 
to in a bird su flaring in this way is the general 
health, providing the patient with natural 
food, fresh air, and so forth. Some tumours 
have to be opened, and the sac enclosing the 
secretion carefully dissected oub; but ib is a 
risky matter to treat surgically a small bird 
suffering from any kind of tumour or swelling. 
An abscess is sometimes caused by an external 
injury of some kind ; this would be at first red 
and inflamed, turning to a dark greenish colour 
later, and, in the ordinary course, becoming 
ulcerated and the enclosed matter escaping. 
This bird may have injured its neck against the 
wires of it9 new cage, and so caused the tumour 
bo form.—S. S. G. 


OORRHSPONDBNOH. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardhning free of charge if oorrespqndents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
i critten on one side of the paper only, and addressed io 
the Editor of Gardbmnq, 17, Fumivalstrcet, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate puce of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimen* 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND PLOWBRS. 

Pelargoniums falling «?. Dean).— You give us 
no clue whatever as to where your plants have been kept. 
It is, however, quite evident that they have been kept loo 
wet at the roots, while the atmosphere has evidently been 
moist also. Keep them somewhat drier at the roots and 
allow a good circulation of air to play among them, and 
you will find, we think, that they will recover. 

Rose Marechal Niel buds not opening 
( B. L. Browne). - This Rose often produces more buds 
than come to perfect flowers. In what condition are the 
main stems? Are there any signs of canker? The non- 
swelling of the buds arises, no doubt, from there being too 
many for the plant, or lack of vital power in the plant in 
ome form. You might try what a little artificial stimu- 
ant In the way of manure-water will do. 

Planting seedling Briers (Mrs. Brown ).—These 
should be planted at once, also Brier cuttings. The age 
of the Briers is usually one year, but they should be 
seleoted, planting the smaller ones for another season. 
The size of a seedling Brier ehould be about as thick as an 
ordinary lead pencil. If your soil has not been trenched 
lately, have this done at once, then, after lying two 
or three weeks, it will have settled down. The plants of 
seedling Brier are usually planted with a dibber, taking 
care the roots ar* not curled up, and that the bole is quite 
filled up again. The Briers will be ready for budding in 
August of the same year. 

Converting dwarf Roses into standards 

(Beginner).— You can make your Moss Bose into a small 
standard by selecting the strongest and straightest shoot, 
and tying this to a small stake or Bamboo cane. Then cut 
away all other growths. When new shoots appear, select 
the topmost and tie this to the cane, cutting off all other 
shoots When the shoot has attained the desired 
height, pinch out its point and leave it until next season, 
when three or four new fihoots will break out at the top 
part of the shoot, which will lay the foundation of the 
bead of the s t,audio d. All other * hoots runt, be disc, rued 
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save the three or (our at the summit of the stem. It is 
advisable, the first two or three years, to allow the shoots 
that appear up the stem to carry a leaf or two to help the 
stem to swell, so that, in cutting back, do not cut quite to 
the last eye. but leave about two eyes to sprout out. They 
can be finally cut oS later on when the stem is stout 
enough. 

Flowers and shrubs for seaside garden 

(H. C. Cottier ).—Among the small shrubs best suited for 
euch a garden and position the green and variegated 
forms of Kuony*mus are among the best. As a flowering 
shrub or bush we know of no plant so well suited as 
Hydrangea Hortensia, of which many fine specimens can 
be seen at some of our seaside towns. Among the ordi¬ 
nary bedding plants tuberous begonias. Tufted Pansies, 
and Ivy Pelargoniums are particularly good. Some other 
notable subjects are Lilium candid urn, Agapanthus um- 
bellatua, and the Japanese Anemones, all of which are 
showy in the extreme. The Lilium could not now be 
planted with any degree of success. Some graceful flower¬ 
ing shrubs are the Fuchsias, the hardy kinds could remain 
permanent or the ordinary double and single kinds oould 
be planted out. Perhaps you could tell us the spaces you 
desire to fill, and we will further advise you. 

Rose cuttings In a cold frame (O. Jonss%— 
The cuttings which now appear so healthy could be lifted 
and potted into small 60-pots, provided you poeseesed a 
greenhouse where you were able to place the plants and 
with convenience for affording them a gentle bottom-beat 
which a pit ot leaves would supply. Unless this is pos¬ 
sible your best plan will be to gradually afford air to the 
frame, so that by the middle of May you can leave the 
light off entirely. Even now it would be beneficial to the 
cuttings to allow l hem to have the refreshing rain now 
and then. The best way to manage frames of cuttiDgs of 
this description is to allow them to remain here until 
next April, they would then be nice little plants, and if 
transplanted carefully on to a nice border would quickly 
make good-sized bushes. It is better to select the Bpring 
months to transplant fine-rooted plants, such as these 
would be, ai by then the soil is becoming warm, and 
together with gentle ruins everything favours their suc¬ 
cessful transplanting. The borders or beds should be 
well prepared for the plants by ridging, so that air and 
frost would pulverise the soil. Do not allow manure to 
come near the fine roots at first. Rather let the soil be of 
a gritty nature immediately near the roots. 

Violets, treatment of (A Beginner). —The best 
plan for frame Violets is to procure and plant well-rooted 
runners at once in well-manured ground The rows 
should be 12 inches apart and the individual plants 
10 inches apart from each other in the rows. Copious 
supplies of water are necessary during the summer, with 
w-eak applications of liquid-manure to build up the plants. 
Keep all runners cut off as they appear The plants 
should then be lifted about the end of September with 
good halls of soil and transferred to frames filled up to 
within a foot of the wall plate with leaves &Dd stable- 
manure, which Bhould be made very firm, so as to prevent 
ita sinking very rinlch. On this when the heat has suffi¬ 
ciently subsided place not less than 10 inches of loam and 
leaf-soil, into which put the Violets you have lifted fairly 
close together and firmly. If the weather is dry give a 
good watering to settle the soil round the roots. Be sure 
and keep the plants close up to the glass. The lights for 
tha first few weeks need only be put on during the night 
or when cold, frosty winds are blowing. The best double 
is Marie Louise, and among the singles both Princess of 
Wales and California are good. 

Growing Marechal Nlel under glass upon 
the rod system (FUoscil).-U your plant is in a 
vigorous condition the following method of culture would 
answer well, provided you can keep the house fairly close 
after pruning, as it is essential there should be warmth, 
not necessarily artificial heat, but confined sun heat and 
plenty of moisture. We do not recommend cutting back 
all the growths at one time, but gradually do this as the 
blooms are matured and gathered. Neither do we advise 
cutting back quite so severely as to two or three eyes, but 
rather leave about a foot in length of each of the last 
year's rods which are now flowering. As new shoots 
appear select two or three of the best, according to the 
number desired or space to be covered and rub off the 
rest. Encourage those retained to grow as much as pos¬ 
sible during the summer. The plants when making their 
new shoots must not suffer from want of water. Try to keep 
soil just moist, without being soddened. The syringing 
will supply a fair quantity of the moisture required by the 
roots. When the new growths are some few feet in 
length liquid-manure may advantageously be given. That 
made from cow-manure and soot is as good as any. 
About September a few inches should be cut off extreme 
ends of new ahoote and plenty of air given and water 
withheld, which will encourage ripening of the wood, a 
most important point. 

Plants for swampy place (Sidmoxith ).—There 
are many things you coulu plant in Buch a place, but the 
Water Lilies are not of their number. All Water Lilies 
require water to float the leafage and support the same. 
The more useful subjects for such a position are Marsh 
Marigolds (Caltha palustris vars.), such Spiraeas as Arun- 
cus, venusta, I'lmaria, and others, Onnclea sensibilis, 
Ojmundu regalia, Ficaria grandiflora, Iris sibirica in 
variety, Bulrush, etc. It will also depend upon the 
degree of wetness whether such plants as the following 
would succeed permanently. Some may do quite well for 
a time, but are not generally planted in “liquid mud.” 
If it were possible to place more soil In the position and 
so change the liquid mud into a semi-swamp, where the 
roots of the plants would be in touch with moisture, a 
largo number of things would be quite well. Of these 
we mention Iris laevigata, Lilium pardalinum, Gunnera, 
Aster Nova-Anglia*, Lysimachia, Monarda didyma, Senecio 
Doronicum, S Olivorum, Saxifraga peltata, as the more 
important. The Lythrums also succeed in the wettest 
parts and the stronger herbaceous Phloxes where abun¬ 
dant moisture is near at hand. The Water Lilies you 
could grow in the stream near by, provided the current is 
not too strong. If so, it may be possible to divert it to a 
pool at the side, where many would thrive admirably. 

Yard-wide border (Retccnt ).—In a border of this 
width we think it will be best if you dispense with shrubs 
entirely and grow In the background Borne such plant as 
the Obfna Aster. If you do not approve of this you 
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could plant a row of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
as Marie Maase, magenta-pink; Horace Martin, yellow ; 
Harvest Home, red and gold, etc. These, if planted in 
the three colours, would be moet effective, and growing 
*2 feet high and of bushy habit would be suitable. For 
the re&t we think tuberous Begonias and Tufted Pansies 
would make the finest display, or you could employ these 
in part in conjunction with such annuals as Mignonette, 
thinly sown, Asters, Stocks, Pentstemons, Candytuft, etc., 
or adopting the Chrysanthemums in the background, 
plant the remainder with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums pegged 
down. These would be among the more continuous in 
flowering, and if arranged in groups, intercepted occa¬ 
sionally by Begonias, Asters, or Fuchsias, would be very 
showy. Good edging plants are Koniga maritima. Tufted 
Pansies, yellow or blue shades, variegated Dactylls 
(Crass),Thiift, Saxifraga hypnoides, or E?heveria secunda 

S lauca. For the other border we think Marigolds, dwarf, 
odetiaa, Dianthus in variety, Clarkia, Chrysanthemum 
ooronarium in variety, Trop»olum, Petunia, Popp) - , 
Sweet Pea Cupid, Lupins, aod the like. You could in 
this border also plant early Chrysanthemums or a dwarf 
perennial, as Helenium pumilum or Aster Amellus as a 
sort of background. The hybrid Pentetemons, if obtained 
in small plants, are very free flowering, and some of 
these could be employed in company with other things. 

Pot Roses plunged outdoors (Royal Sovereign). 
—It is a very bad practice to mulch the top of pots when 
the plants are plunged outdoors. We prefer to plunge up 
to the rim, and then one is able to ascertain by the 
appearance of the soil when water is required. You 
should keep the surface soil frequently stirred, as this 
prevents excessive evaporation. If a framework of wood 
were erected and some canvas laid on during the hottest 
part of the day you would find less water would be 
required and the plants would succeed much better 
Again, when watering the amount should be ample, and 
something depends upon the size of pot as to the quantity 
required. Usually a three gallon canful will suffice for 
three plants if they are in 8-inch pots. If the plants are 
specimens in large pots they need not be plunged Stand 
them on bricks so that roots are warmed by the sun. You 
can ascertain by tapping with the knuckled such kinds as 
require watering by the bell-like sound given off. AH 
watering in summer should be carried out in the evening, 
the plants then have a longer period to assimilate the 
water given. The plante are much helped by a syringing 
overhead after a very hot day, and also water poured into 
the plunging material between the rows enables the plants 
to absorb through the pot such moisture os they need. If 
the plants are in small pots you can do no harm by 
watering all overhead with a rose can every evening 
during the growing season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Sitka Spruce (C. J. R Frtiser). —You do not give 
us any idea of the soil or age of the plante. If planted 
old a certain number are apt to go wrong. It is a tree 
that will not do in dry soil or in shade. 

Propagating Pyrus japonica (Tyn-u-fro) — 
The best time to strike Pyrus japonica cuttings is in the 
autumn as soon as the leaves fall. Plant the cuttings 
firmly under a north wall. Layering is, however, the best 
mode of propagation. This may be done at any time 
during the autumn. 

Beech blight (R M. P.) —Want of proper drainage 
is very often the cause of thlB blight. It is the excrement 
of an insect (Coccus fagi), and seems to be deposited on 
the Beech at all Btages of its growth. A mixture of 
common lime with water in the proportion of three or 
four handfuls of lime to a bucket of water is recommended 
as a remedy. This should be applied to all parts of the 
tree, and if the disease has not got too great a hold a 
second application should effect a cure. Another remedy 
that has been recommended is the caustic alkali solution, 
which, however, should only be applied when the tree is 


Strawberries in frames (Tyn-y-feo \—It would 
not be necessary to buy last year’s plants to put into 
your frames, as bv the time your Melons have ripened you 
cjuld procure established plants from any nurseryman 
making a speciality of them St. Antoine de Padoue 
would be a very good sort for the purpose. If you pre¬ 
ferred you could procure plants at once, plant them in a 
prepared plot and secure your own runners by layering into 
pots in summer. If you require fruit early this autumn 
this would be your better course, but otherwise we should 
prefer purchasing strong runners in the coming Bummer. 
It would be advisable to cover the frames during spells of 
sharp weather. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Tomatoes In a frame (Tomato). 
—It is possible to adapt a frame to the growth of 
Tomatoes, but not without first providing some means 
for extending the depth. There are three courses 
open for doing this. First, by the aid of bricks to form 
a wall to stand the frame on, or by screwing some 

9- inch boards on the outsides of the frame so as to 
raise it to that extent, or, again, by digging out the 
soil inside bo as to increase the height of the glass lights, 
the same ends may be gained. We prefer the bricks. 
There must be some kind of trellis for carrying the plants 
and fruit clear of the soil, a strand of wire, or an inch- 
square deal rod of the required length with a nail driven 
through from the outside to hold it in position will suffice 
for each separate plant. A distance of 9 Inches should be 
allowed between this and the glass for the accommodation 
of the plants. Three in each light, if they are J feet in 
width, will be enough. We prefer pots, 0-inch or 

10 - inch, standing these on the soil so that the roots may 
pass through. By these means the plants receive eupport 
when fruits have set and are swelling. If you have good 
turfy loam no animal-manure or other mixture will be 
requisite, but a little bone-meal would be of much service, 
both at the time of potting and later as growth proceeds. 
When in full growth water will be required orten, twice 
each day in bright weather, but not until the plants are 
well established. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. W. —Give a very Ught dressing about once a fort 
night to established plants only and make sure that the 
soil is moist before applying any artificial manure,- 


Mine F. Greeiutreet.—Hte reply to “ West Lea,” re 

“Making a hot-bed." in our issue of Feb. 11, p. 638- 

A. J. W.— Rhododendrons are increased by seeds, cut¬ 
tings, a very slow process, grafting, and layering, the last 
the best way. See reply to H. A. Oope, re “Early- 

flowering Rhododendron,” in present issue, p. 65.- 

Ferre.—The best thing you can do is to give the Yews a 
good mulch of manure and water freely so as to wash the 

goodness down to the roots.- M, M. Acton —Of the 

present-day Chrysanthemums there are none really hardy, 
and we would advise yon to get some plants from t he cot¬ 
tagers in your neighbourhood- O. N. and B. H.~ 

Those who wish to embark in market growing ought to 
have a thorough knowledge of the business and, moet 
important of all, capital to go on with for paying wage® and 
other necessary expenses. Proximity to a town is also 
important, so that a ready sale may be bad for the pro¬ 
duce which you may grow. Unless you have sufficient 
area of ground so that you can grow the vegetables in 

quantity you had better give up the idea.- Pansy. — 

We have no knowledge of the plant to which you refer 

and can find no reference to it in any book we have.- 

D L. W — We know of no Tulip such as you inquire about. 

- Bid well, Tam worth. —Caused, no doubt, through 

keeping the plants too close and thick Syringe with 
some insecticide, as Quassia-extract, and only put the 
lights on when frost threatens and if the weather is severe. 

- H. S. R —In the South of France where the diffioulty 

you have is also felt we understand they put a slight 
mulch of very rotten manure on the surface after Bowing 
the seeds. This retains the moisture and the seeds ger¬ 
minate freely. Try the Portulaca in the open. It is a 

sun-loving plant and the shade is against it doing well.- 

R M. P. —You give us no particulars to help us in any 
way. It is evidently due to bad drainage and sour, inert 
soil. A tree with the roots in such a condition we should 
not hesitate to at once destroy, renewing the drainage and 

soil if required.- J. B., Belfast. —Try half the number 

of plants in the space you mention The foliage is far too 

thick to allow of the fruit doiog well.- U. Truro.— See 

reply to your query, re “ Manuring garden," in our l«ue 
of March 4, p. 10. Your other query, re “Tea Roses 
dying back," was answered in the issue of March 4, p. 9. 

- D. L W. —1, You can pinch the points out at the 

height you wish. This will cause the plants to branch out 
all the way down the stem. 2, Tulipa macrospella is the 
only one we can call to mind that would answer your 

requirements- Novice.—Ot little value as it is, but if 

you could chop up some turf roughly and mix with it 
then it would I)® useful There is not enough fibre in it. 
Yes, rabbit-manure should do well, but you must be careful 

to have it well diluted before applying to any crop*.- 

Horse Chestnut.— Yes, if the soil is heaped up, as you 
say, to the trunks of the trees injury will follow. Build 
up a wall of rough stones about lb inches from the trunk 

all round, and this will get over the difficulty.- Devonia. 

—You ought to have kept the bulbs till now and plant 
them out in the open, Gladioli being at their best during 
August and September. Some people start them in pots 
ami then plant out, but this is not at all necessary. See 

article in coming issue.- Japonica. —You cannot expect 

them to flower in pots two years running. You ought to 
have planted them out in the open, where they will, no 
doubt, flower in due couree, and procured fresh bulbs for 

potting.- Doubtful. —The plant you send is Trifolium 

minus, generally considered to be the Shamrock. See 
article in this issue, p. 68. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Glandore.—\, Narcissus odorus 
type, sometimes called (Jampernelle Jonquil; 2, A starved 
bloom of N. incomparabilus plenus or Butter and Eggs 

Daffodil.- Portobello —Probably a Heuchen, but vou 

mu9t send us flowers to be certain.— -Japoixica.— Nar¬ 
cissus minor. Eduam. —1, Narcissus scoticus plenus ; 

2, N. Telamonius plenus.- F. M. M. B. —Probably Tri- 

teleia uniflora, but without flowers it is difficult to say. 
Send flower later on, as we find the blooms are coming 

up in Borne of the specimens you send.- Croft.— 1, For- 

sythia suspense ; 2, Tritelela uniflora Hlacina ; 3, The 
Alpine Forest Heath (Erica oarnea); 4. Rhododendron 

dahuricum.- D. T — 1, Poor form of Cattleya Trian® ; 

2, A good form of Oattleya Trian®; 3, Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. 

Names of fruit.—/? M. P.— Apple is Wellington. 
See figure in our issue of March 18, p. 28. D. WarUy. — 
Apple. Probably small fruits of Flower of Kent. 


Catalogues received.—Wm. Wallace and Oo., 
Benston Nursery, Johnston, N. B. — Catalogue of Pansies 
and Early-jlmoering Chrysanthemums, 1905. 


Books received-—“Les Plantes alimentaires indi¬ 
genes,” par G. Gibault; “ Plantes medicinales Indi- 
Bcaes,” par G. Gibault and J, Bouvssons; “Les Peup- 
Hers,'' par J. Beaumont. Libraire Horticole, 84, bis Rue 

de Qrenelle, Paris.-“ Fourteenth Annual Report of the 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds.” 


Royal Botanic Society of London.—We are 
asked to state that thi* society has arranged to hold its 
second annual great Horticultural Exhibition on Wed¬ 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
instead of, as originally proposed, on June I4tb, 15th, and 
16th. This is in addition to the usual monthly shows. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a.copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week . 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prizewinners this week are: 1, Mr. E. 
H. Graham Stirling, Camp Cottage, Comrie, 
Perth, for group oi Madonna Lily. 2, Miss 
Crocker, Lavenaers, West Mailing, Kent, for 
Hydrangea Hortensia. 
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VEGETABLES. 


FLAVOUR IN POTATOES. 

It is becoming more and more evident that 
edible quality, as found in Potato flesh when 
well cooked, viz , whiteness with a dash of 
yellow in it, dry flakiness, and ample evidence 
of glistening starch granules, with good flavour, 
is as much a product of soil as of variety and 
perhaps more. Tfhe Potato tuber is what the 
plant manufactures during warm weather from 
both soil and atmospheric conditions, but 
whilst the latter conditions may as a rule be 
the same, the former conditions greatly vary. 
Last December, when an important cooking 
test of Scotch-grown tubers of many varieties 
against southern-grown and especially Essex 
tubers took place, the verdict of the judges 
was chiefly favourable to the southern 
tubers. It was then thought thab such a test 
tended more to favour the earlier ripened 
southern tubers than the later ripened Scotch 
ones, and it was agreed that a similar cooking 
trial take place in the spring. That test took 
place at Marks Tey on Messrs. Robbie’s new 
seed farm, Essex, on the 7th ult. Then it 
was found that the suggestion as to the too 
early date for testing Scotch Potatoes wa9 
justified, as in almost every case these much 
excelled the southern samples. The conclusion 
arrived at was that the southern tubers were 
in the best form up to the end of the year, and 
then as the new year advanced they began to 
deteriorate in table fitness, whilst the Scotch 
tubers were much more mature and best fitted 
for spring consumption. But so far thab resulb 
applied only to climatic conditions. With 
respect to soil action there was the interesting 
fact that with every variety from three to six 
distinct liftings were included, six good even- 
sized tubers being selected in each case. Each 
half dozen were from very diverse soils and 
districts, and the variation in quality in the 
various varieties presented to the judges was 
quite remarkable. The best samples would be 
of the highest merib, and though cooked in 
their coats still splendidly served. Such 
samples would create a sensation in a town 
restaurant. Yet of the Bame variety others 
would be so close, watery, tasteless, and after 
breaking soon becoming dark in colour thab it 
was hard to believe all were of the same 
variety. A knowledge of this fact should tend 
to oheck the too commou condemnation of 
varieties as very bad, when on other soils the 
tubers are really first rate. Every half dozen 
were cooked in a separate saucepan on ahotplate, 
all getting just the same treatment. It may well 
be a question in any similar cooking trial 
whether all tubers should nob be peeled before 
being cooked late in the winter. With age, 
skins become somewhat hot or astringent, and 
that taste is apt to boil into the tubers, to their 
detriment. A. Dean. 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 

Late varieties. 

The successes which have, according! to 
leaflet to hand from the Depacbuu i 
culture and Technical lusflHicCicn 



attended the Department’s experiments in 
sprouting Potatoes for early markets have led 
them to consider whether the same method 
might not be advantageously applied to late or 
main-crop varieties. In 1903 trials between 
sprouted and unsprouted “ seed ” were carried 
out by the Agricultural Instructors for 
Antrim, Cavan, and North Tipperary. The 
varieties tested were Champion, Flounder, 
Bruce, Up-to-Date, Black Skerry, apd Abun¬ 
dance. The soils varied in character from 
peaty to poor clay, but the cultivation, 
manuring, and general treatment on each farm 
were the same for sprouted and unsprouted 
seed. In some instances the plots were sprayed, 
in others they were not, bub the general results 
were nob affected thereby. In 1904 similar 
experiments were carried out at 34 centres in 
Antrim, Carlow, Cork, Cavan, Down, London¬ 
derry, Sligo, Tipperary, and Wexford, under 
the supervision of the respective Instructors 
in Agriculture. 

Summary of results of experiments on the 
sprouting of late Potatoes in 1903 (12 centres), 
and in 1904 (34 centres) :— 


Yield per Statute Acre. 
Sprouted. Unsprouted. 


Average increase 
per Statute Acre 
in favour of 
Sprouted Seed. 


T. C. T. 0. T. C. 

1008 .. 11 1 98 1 13 

1904 .. 11 6 8 13 2 13 


The increase due to sprouting varied in 1903 
from 10 cwt. to 3J tons, and in 1904 from 13 cwt. 
to over (i tons. There were slight decreases 
at one centre in 1903, and at two in 1904. 

From the various experiments it was found 
that as a result of sprouting— 

(I.) An increased yield averaging 2 tons 
13 cwt. per acre was obtained, representing 
over 25 per cent, on the average crop 
from unsprouted seed. 

(2.) Only in two cases was there & decrease. 

The chief advantage of sprouting is thab a 
few weeks’ growth is secured in the boxes 
before the seed is planted. Consequently, if 
the two kinds of seed are planted about the 
same time, the crop from the sprouted seed is 
ready for lifting several weeks before thab from 
the unsprouted seed. Again, if a farmer has 
seed sprouted and the soil is wet and cold, or 
the conditions unfavourable, he may delay 
planting for a time. Further, on freshly 
tilled land the sprouted Potatoes make such 
rapid growth as to smother the weeds for 
the whole season. Another advantage gained 
by sprouting seed is that the first bud is pre¬ 
served, and the plant is therefore more vigorous 
throughout the season ; whereas with un¬ 
sprouted seed the first bud when it exists is 
tender and usually gets broken off. 

The sprouting box.— Of a box which is 
strongly recommended for general use, the 
dimensions are: Length, 24 inches, width, 
12 inches, depth, 3 inches. The corner pieces 
are 7 inches in height, and so strong that the 
boxes can rest one on top of the other when 
piled for winter storage. The handle-bar is 
made very strong and tenoned into the end 
pieces, the whole forming a light, handy, dur¬ 
able utensil, which, with ordinary care, will last 
for yeara. The boxes are not expensive, the 


cost varying from 30s. to 35s. per 100, accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the timber and the number 
of boxes bought at one time. Timber mer 
chants are now making these boxes in Dublin, 
Belfasb, Cork, Clonakilty, YVexford, Newry, 
and other places. Each box holds about 20 lb. 
of Potatoes, or six boxes hold about 1 cwt. 

If a Potato grower is unable to procure a 
sample box, the Department are prepared to 
supply him with one free of charge. 

Boxing. —The seed Potatoes are filled into 
the boxes until level with the sides. No earth 
is mixed with them and no water added ; nor 
need .particular care bo taken to have the eyes 
set upwards. The Potatoes are simply poured in¬ 
discriminately into the boxes, and left to sprout. 
If large sets are used they will be one deep in 
the boxes, but smaller ones may be two to three 
deep. This does not matter, as the sprouts 
find their way up through the interspaces. 
When the boxes are filled, they are piled up one 
on the other to any height that may be found 
convenient. There is no way in which seed 
can be kept more safely or stored in smaller 
compass. Moreover, it can be examined and 
overhauled at convenience, should that bo found 
necessary. As in Ireland the trouble will pro¬ 
bably be not to get the sprouts sufficiently 
long, but to keep them from growing too long, 
the end of December would, with late varieties, 
be early enough to fill the boxes. The sprouts 
should be about 2 inches long. If much longer 
they are apb to get broken off unless very ten¬ 
derly handled. The length of the sprouts, 
however, cannob always be regulated, and 
sometimes they may be so long as to touch the 
box above. There is no actual harm in this, 
but it is inconvenient, and should be prevented 
if possible. The best way to check growth is 
to expose the boxes to light and air. When 
growth is desired, exclude all light. Exposure 
to light and air for some time before planting 
is necessary in any case, in order to toughen 
the sproub and enable it to be handled. When 
the boxes are taken into the light the sprouts 
are very white and tender, just as they are in a 
pit, but after a few days’exposure they become 
quite tough and do not readily break. At this 
stage another most valuable uee of the box 
becomes apparent, viz., the facility it gives for 
checking the purity of the stock. Among the 
multiplicity of varieties there are scarcely two 
which have the same colour of stem or habib of 
growth. Thus Puritan has a white and spindly 
stem which becomes greenish on exposure ; 
Early Regent has a short, sturdy stem which 
becomes bright red ; Maincrop becomes purple. 
In this way it is always possible to eliminate the 
“rogues” before planting, although it is a 
troublesome operation. 

Size of seed.— Irish farmers, as a rule, pre¬ 
fer to cub their seed Potatoes. This method 
has some advantages, the chief being the saving 
of seed effected. The practioe is, however, 
carried to extremes, for three or four sets are 
often cut from a small tuber. This certainly 
saves seed, bub it greatly reduces the yield. 
BoxiDg almost precludes cutting. Of course 
the seed can be cut after exposure has rendered 
the sprout strong enough to be bandied. This, 
however, is a tedious and expensive process, 
and is not recommended. If, however, cutting 
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is desired, the seed should be boxed early, and 
when a tiny shoot has been sent out it should 
be broken off. . The Potatoes will then bud 
from several eyes, but it is not advisable to 
cut into more than two pieces. Tubers should 
not be cut immediately before planting, and 
the cut surfaces should always be dusted over 
with air-slaked lime. Potatoes for boxing 
should be dressed over a l£-inch riddle. 
The best results may be expected. when 
medium-sized, well-sprouted ana uncut seed 
are planted about 14 inches apart in the 
drills. 

Storing boxed Potatoes. —After the boxes 
have been filled and housed, care must be 
taken lest the Potatoes suffer damage from 
frost. It takes a good deal of frost to injure Po¬ 
tatoes in boxes, provided there are no apertures 
through which.cohl winds can reach them ; 
but in case of a protracted and very hard frost 
it may be necessury to cover them carefully 
or in very severe cases to burn one or more 
lamps in the boxing house. House accommo¬ 
dation is not always easily provided. Poxes are 
frequently piled in the rafters 
of stables and cowsheds, and 
they do quite well in such 
places. 

CUCUMBERS IN UN¬ 
HEATED FRAMES. 

More progress will 'be»made 
with plants.set out in early 
April than had such been planted 
a month earlier, as it entails 
much labour in keeping up the 
necessary heat during the usually 
cold storms of snow and hail, 
not to say rain, that we may ex¬ 
pect, if we do not actually get, 
during the month of March. Ib 
is a great mistake to plant out 
weaklings, and this is often 
caused by growing on in too 
much artificial heat, and not suf¬ 
ficiently hardening the plants 
before committing them to the 
dung-frames. This is aggra¬ 
vated by immediately setting 
out the plants when they are 
first brought there. An interval 
of three or four days should 
elapse, so that they may get, as 
it were, acclimatised to their 
new quarters. Where hot-beds 
have been formed during No¬ 
vember for growing Asparagus, 
and can be spared, the interior 
of the bed, and likewise around 
the outside of the box,: should ; 
be moved up to a depth of 
18 inches, and a little fresh 
material that has been thrown 
together for ten days or so added 
to the whole. This will cause 
a reaction to take place and a 
new heat to spring up, which 
will favour quick growth pro¬ 
vided the necessary attention 
be given as to airing, matting 
up at night, etc. Let the glass 
lights be thoroughly washed 
after Asparagus forcing, so 
that all shall be clean and sweet, and 
well dust the sides of the frames with slaked 
lime, which will also act as a purifier as well 
as destroy any slugs which are usually abun¬ 
dant in leaves from park or shrubbery. One 
good barrowful of soil to each light will suffice. 
One-third decayed manure, the remainder 
lumpy, fibrous loam, with a 4 inch potful of 
soot, nicely blended and kept within a foot or 
IT* inches of the lights, should grow good fruits, 
and a plant set out on each hillock will soon 
fill its allotted space by frequently taking out 
the point of the shoot after once the plants get 
established in their new quarters. Thin out 
the fruits, or the plants quickly get exhausted, 
and apply manurial waterings once or twice a 
week. If no warm water can be got, stand a 
few pails of water in the full sun for four or 
five hours. As an all-round variety I have not 
yet come across a better than the old Tele¬ 
graph.- _ M. 

Cucumber Lord Roberts. — This, 
undoubtedly one of tme very .befetikind < m cul¬ 
tivation, deserves to ^LizAiBh'n.c.'e^luioWn than 


it is. Daring my forty years' gardening expe¬ 
rience I have seen many fine kinds. I remem¬ 
ber when Messrs. Rollisson sent out the 
Telegraph, and I think the same strain is not 
to be found at the present time. This, how¬ 
ever, is not of much importance, as we have 
manv good Cucumbers under varied names. 
For home use or exhibition Lord Roberts stands 
in the front rank. I have grown it for three 
years. I sow early in the year, standing the 
pots on the hot water pipes till the seedlings 
appear, when they are placed on a hanging 
shelf close to the glass. I grow the plants 
through the whole season without bottom- 
heat. Both this and Rochford’s Market 
Favourite are all that can be desired. Lord 
Roberts is a black-spined kind. It is a strong 
grower and bears freely.—J. C. F. A. 


TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE (KOHL¬ 
RABI). 

Though this is generally thought to be a farm 
rather than a garden vegetable, two varieties 


fit to handle. The seedlings that h%<e been 
thinned out can, if need be, be transplanted to 
form a fresh plantation. e 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dealing with bones.— I am anxious to coavert a 
collection of old bones into bone meal for manure. Can 
you tell me how to do so by means of sulphuric add, and 
also whether the product is at once tit for use, or whether 
it must lie for some time first ?—Toat. 

(The best plan in the ca.se of small quantities is to bury 
in a dun?-heap and let them ferment. After about a 
couple of months they will be soft, and can easily b? 
broken up and used. Bones can, of course, be reduced 
by the use of sulphuric acid, but it is neither safe nor 
cheap when small quantities have to be dealt with.] 

Planting Asparagus.—I have Just completed the 
making of a bed for Asparagus, in which I propose to put 
three-vear-old plants. How soon will it be possible to 
plant? When should salt be given, and how much ptr 
rod?: And when will the plants be ready for cutting ?— 
IJRLTA. ‘ * 

* [Got the Asparagus put in at once. Seeing 
you have decided to have three-year-old plants 
place the roots fully -is inches to ‘Jo inches 
apart in broad furrows from 4 inches to 5 inches 
deep. If you con, before covering in, put some 


The Turnip-rooted Cabbage (Kohl-Rabi). From a photograph by Jas. EL Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


I of it, the Early Green Vienna and the Early 
Purple Vienna, which attain to a moderate size 
only, are well worthy of extended cultivation. 
The bulbs of these, if used when about as 
large as an ordinary Turnip, make a fine sub¬ 
stitute for that vegetable in a season when, 
through drought or insect attacks, such has 
failed. In this lies the value of the Kohl- 
Rabi, as it never fails in the driest season and 
is never attacked by insects. At any age or 
size the bulbs are valuable as cattle or sheep 
food, but they are worthless for cooking when 
larger than the size just mentioned, as they 
develop an astringency and toughness of skin 
akin to those of Turnips in a hot, dry season. 
Kohl-Rabi is extensively grown in Germany, 
where it is highly esteemed. In Italy, where 
it is also largely grown, it is used when very 
small, and is then wholesome, tender, and very 
palatable. 

Soil of a light, sandy nature suite the Kohl- 
Rabi best, but it matters little what the soil is 
provided it be deeply tilled and well manured. 
Sow from April to midsummer in drills 18 inches 
aparb, and thin out to 9 inches apart as soon as 


old potting soil over the roots, it will be an 
advantage. You will not be able to cub any 
beads this season, and you must only take a 
few heads next year. In the third year if the 
plants do well you can cut freely. The use of 
salt depends on the soil, as if this is heavy and 
cold then giving salt is a mistake, but if the 
soil is light then a slight sprinkling is benefi¬ 
cial. After cutting*is over is the time to feed 
Asparagus, liquid-manure being as good as 
anything you can have. The better the stems 
of Asparagus are nourished the better will be 
the produce the following season.] 

Seed germination.— What seeds will not germinate 
well unless pressed into the soil in pot or box ?—Cosmos. 

[We confess we are somewhat puzzled by 
your question, and are not aware that the mere 
act of pressing the seed into the soil has any- 
! thing to do with its germination.. A fertile 
seed will often germinate on a brick if that 
1 brick be kept moist. In nature, many 
thousands of seeds simply rest on the surface, 
and with a certain degree of moisture in the 
1 soil and around, will germinate quite freely. A 
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large number of small seeds, as those of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Gentian, Saxifraga, 
Begonia, etc., are best when not covered at all 
With soil. In nature, a large number of seeds, 
of necessity, are left uncovered, to say nothing 
of being pressed in. We scarcely know if this 
is the information you require, but if not, 
please repeat your query in more explicib 
terms. Kindly also read our rules as to putting 
the various questions on separate slips. ] 


FRUIT. 

APPLE RAMBOUR FRANC. 

It is scarcely credible that an Apple dating 
back nearly *250 years should be so little known 
or cultivated. When growing or gathered 
Kambour Franc never fails to arrest attention, 
owing to the large size of the fruit and distinct 
shape. It is a variety which varies somewhat 
in its outline, some fruits being more even, and 
with less prominent ridges than others. I was 
so impressed with this Apple on making its 
first acquaintance that I at once decided to 
increase it by grafting. The original tree, 
about 70 years of age, is still in vigorous 
health, and bears more or less heavily each 
year. This Apple is nob remarkable for the 
depth of colour—like Cox’s Pomona, for in¬ 
stance—bub the vigorous growth of the tree 
may account for some loss of this quality. A 
dull red pervades the side exposed to the sun, 
with broken stripes and mottling of brighter 
colour, which are shown more effectively as the 
vellow ground colour develops after the fruit 
has been stored some time. The accompanying 
illustration gives an idea of its character a 9 to 
shape, size, and colour. In no English trade 
catalogue I have perused can I find this Apple 
mentioned. There are many varieties occupy¬ 
ing a prominence thab can nob compete with 
this kind for general usefulness. Ib should be 
said thab ib is a cooking Apple only, and does 
nob combine the two purposes claimed for 
some, though some of those that do so are not 
completely successful in these distinctive char¬ 
acteristics. Its flavour is high, brisk, and 
sugary, points that are well brought out when 
plain baked—the better test after all of a cook¬ 
ing fruit. W. S. 


GRAFTING VINES. 

When necessary to introduce a new or any 
particular variety of Grape to a vinery where 
the Vines are already established, this can be 
done more expeditiously by grafting than by 
planting a fresh Vine. The reason why such 
is the case is thab one of the established Vine 9 
after being headed back is utilised as a stock 
upon which the scion is worked, and if the 
operation is successful, the scion has such a 
reserve of vitality to draw upon, in consequence 
of the stock having such an abundance of roots, 
thab a very vigorous rod is obtained the first 
season. This can be made to carry a full crop 
the following year withoub any misgivings, 
and so long as the Vine i9 maintained in a 
vigorous condition it will continue to bear 
such crops for years afterwards. In respect 
to planting, an excellent rod may also be 
obtained in this case the first season under 
favourable conditions, although nob comparable 
with the above for vigour. Such a rod can, 
of course, be fruited the following year, but 
if a full crop is taken ib has such an exhaust¬ 
ing effect that a partial rest for a season or 
two is required. Usually young Vines are 
not allowed to bear much fruito until the third 
and fourth years after planting; hence the 
advantage of grafting over planting, as so much 
time is saved through having to lose but one 
season, and that only while the rod is grow¬ 
ing and becoming established. 

Preparation of the stock. —The heading 
back is best performed in the autumn, as it 
would bleed to excess if lefb bill the spring, but 
when grafting is contemplated, and heading 
back has nob had attention, ib is better to 
leave the Vine intact than to do so now. Then, 
after the grafting has been done and the scion 
and stock become united, the growths on the 
old rod may be gradually suppressed to con¬ 
centrate the energies of the stock into the 
production of the new rod alone. The old rod 
can then be cub away just above the point of 
union the following/'STH.umn. Thtf aciouti 
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should be made from selected pieces of young 
wood saved at pruning time. These may be 
either lateral growths or pieces of young rods, 
and they must be well ripened, close jointed, 
and about 18 inches in length. The point 
where the graft should be inserted depends 
in great measure on the form of the vinery, and 
whether the Vines are planted inside or out. 
In any case, it is best done as near to the 
border surface as possible, and, if low enough 
down, so that the bottle in which the end 
of the scion is to be inserted can stand on 
the soil, all the better. The scions, when 
being prepared, must have two buds left 
above the place where a slice of the wood 
is cub out from 3 inches to 4 inches in length 
on one side to fib a corresponding cut made on 
the stock, because even if the one fails to break, 
the other is sure bo start into growth. Both 
scion and stock must fib to a nicety on one side 
if not on both, and to make more certain of 
success the scion should be “whipped” or 
“ tongued ” on to the stock. This is done by 
making a tongue or by cutting a thin wedge of 
wood about 1 inch long in a sloping direction 
about half-way down on the cut surface of the 


they have made a sligbb amount of growth it 
will prove no detriment, bub, on the contrary, 
rather an advantage, as those to be operated 
on will not then bleed quite so profusely. 

A. W. 

STRAWBERRY QUARTERS. 
Assuming thab a top-dressing of partly de¬ 
cayed manure was pub between the plants 
I during the late autumn or early winter, the 
goodness of which will mostly have been 
washed into the soil by now, and to avoid the 
extra labour to remove this, ib is suggested 
that it be lightly forked in while the ground 
is fairly dry, and before much growth is 
I noted among the plants. Many a good 
gardener objects to even the garden fork being 
, used, relying upon the flat hoe to do all the 
necessary stirring of the soil; bub after bwenty 
years' experience of the practice, carried ouo 
each spring, I am more than pleased with 
the results. The Dutch hoe is all very well in 
its place, bub ib only breaks the crust where 
the ground is firm, whereas the garden fork 
thoroughly loosens the soil 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, thus allowing the rains to penetrate 



Apple llambour Franc. From a photograph sent bv Mr. W. Strugnell, Rood Ashton Gardens, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


scion. Then make a similar incision on the 
stock, only in the opposite direction, and deep 
enough to receive the tongue of the scion. Fio 
all nicely together and bind tightly with raffia 
at once. The lower end of the scion, which 
will project some distance below where the 
grafting has been done (ib should have been 
stated that the scions inusb be left full length), 
should then he inserted in a bottle filled with 
water, in which place a lump or two of charcoal 
to keep it sweet and save the necessity of empty¬ 
ing and refilling occasionally. If the bobble can¬ 
not be stood upon the border ib must be fixed in 
position by some means, and be kept filled until 
the autumn, by which time the portion of scion 
below the point of union can be cub away. 
When the scion begins to swell above and below 
where it is bound on, it may be taken for 
granted that ib and the stock are becoming 
united, and that the ligatures need to be loos¬ 
ened. Before doing so take the precaution bo 
tie the scion tightly both above and below 
where ib is bound on to the stock in case of 
accident, and repeat this process until there is 
direct evidence that the union has Income 
complete. There is yet time to graft Vines, 
as far as regards the late varieties, and if 


j down among the roots, which will stand them 
in good stead should very hob weather set iu 
during May and June. The Strawberry is 
considered by many to be a very shallow rooter, 
but very few roots are destroyed by using the 
fork between the plants once a year, and I even 
serve the Raspberry the same. The Roil ntnong 
both fruits gets so trodden down during the 
gathering time that I feel it is quite necessary 
to serve as above stated. Where spring plant¬ 
ing is contemplated, the sooner it is done the 
better, and the soil, to grow good fruit, must 
be dug deeply, and well manured. The plants 
should be set out 2 feet by 1 foot, or a foot 
every way. chopping out every other one after 
the first fruiting. A plan much to be pre¬ 
ferred, where forced plants are available, is 
to utilise these when nicely hardened, planting 
2 feet or 2J feet apart each way. These will 
fruit heavily next year, and would probably 
ripen many fruits this autumn, bub it must 
weaken tho crowns for another year, so should 
nob be practised on a large scale. I discard the 
plants thab have been under glass from Decem¬ 
ber, and rely upyn t^ioso, that are brought in 
during March &nd : April, for they are neither 
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red-spider. There is no other Strawberry that 
crops so freely as Royal Sovereign, and few 
that grow so robust; therefore, ‘2$ feet apart 
each way is not too much for this variety. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry-trees gumming.—Can you tell me the 
cause of Onerry-treea Kumtnin&T I have one planted on a 
Nouth wall. The soil is cold and deficient in lime, so old 
mortar was mixed with some of the soil when planting-. 
Toe trees are mulched with manure every autumn, and 
there is a Strawberry-bed in front of them. Last jear I 
wm advised to root-prune this one, but it does not seem 
to^have done any f?ood. The tree is a very strong grower. 

[When Cherry-brees “gum” in the absence 
of wounds or bruises the causes may arise from 
the trees being worked on an unsuitable stock, 
or they may be planted in too rich soil, or the 
roots may have got down into bad subsoil. The 
remedy is obvious. Let the roots be lifted 
nearer the surface, and place amongst them, 
instead of the old hard or unsuitable soil, some 
good, sound yellow loam ; if decayed fibrous 
loam can be obtained this is the very best 
material to use. Cutting and lifting the roots 
will check the over-abundant flow of sap which 
is the direct cause of the rupture of the vessels, 
and the roots working amongst suitable loam, 
not too rich, will maintain a healthy condition 
of the branches, and prevent “ gumming ” in 
the future.] 

-When manure has been used too freely 

in the soil, and gross wood is produced, there 
is frequently a disposition bo gum formation on 
the branches. Lift the roots and apply some 
lime rabble or old plaster, this will steady and 
moderate the growth, and the “gumming” 
will disappear. 

Peach curl.—Kindly Inform me whether enclosed 
Peach and Nectarine shoote have “ Curl dlaeose ?" What 
i« likely to cause It, also remedv ? I have picked the woiet 
off. Am I right in eo doing? The trees are not forced 
strongly, the temperature being from 45 dega to 60 degs. 
ut night, with plenty of air in daytime. There is a heavy 
crop. 1 have been thinning ana disbudding, and fumi¬ 
gating for green-fly. The seme trees last year, when 
nicely in leaf (about May or June), had many of their 
leaves either blistered or damped at edges, although I 
always syringed by 7 o'clock In morning and when sun 
wa? going off in afternoon, about 3.30. If leavee remained 
wee all night, would this cause them to damp ? What 
temperature is safe without admitting air after syringing 
ia morning? Would too much lime in water be the 
cause ? E. J. 

[The shoots enclosed were badly shrivelled 
on reaching us, bub there were evidenb indi¬ 
cations of an attack of green-fly. Peaches and 
Nectarines are most impatient of these insects, 
the leaves quickly curling up, and unless 
promptly destroyed with an insecticide or by 
fumigating the house, irreparable mischief soon 
results. [Syringing ought nob of itself to cause 
damage to the leaves when it is done early in the 
afternoon, but, at the same time, they ought 
nob to remain wet all night. Much depends on 
the house and its aspect, but the possibility is 
the damage was done by fumigating. This 
should always be done in the evening, after the 
sun is off the house, and when the foliage is 
dry. Air is best admitted in the morning 
before the atmosphere is affected by it, especi¬ 
ally after fumigating. Ib is also important 
that air be admitted gradually, opening the 
ventilators slightly at first and increasing as 
the day and power of the sun advance. The 
presence of lime in the water should nob injure 
leafage. It may cause discoloration and 
detract from the appearance of the tree and 
value of the fruits. If these conditions are 
present they suggest the remedy of storing soft 
water, if only in sufficient quantity for syring¬ 
ing. Lime is necessary for all stone fruits. 
Do not overcrop—remember the old rule of one 
Peach to each square foot of trellis. By over¬ 
cropping you invite debility of the trees, 
making them an easy prey to insect and other 
troubles, to say nothing of the low quality of 
the fruib itself. ] 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.’’— Hrrised, with description* of all the best 
plant*, free*, and shrub*, their culture and arrangement, 
illusirated on wood. Cloth, medium Soo., 15s. ; post free ., 
]•'•*. (id. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also 1* 

bud in tiro other form*, ivell ami strongly bound for 
Utrrary use or presentation : — 1st, in 1 rol., finely aiul 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 21s. nett, 

Jnd, in 2 rol*., half bound sage green morocco, 2b*. nett. 
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TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

NEW.SHRUBS OF 1904. 

The new shrubs of 1904 may be divided into 
two sections, those given either first-class 
certificates or awards of merit bv the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but which have not yet 
been propagated in quantity and distributed to 
the public; and secondly, those which have 
been sent out by different nurserymen, and 
consequently can bo obtained by dealers in 
the more select class of shrubs. Some of 
these also obtained recognition from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the course of the 
year. 

The first section, consisting of plants that 
have not yet been ^distributed, is made up 
entirely of 

Rhododendrons, all hybrids of the different 
Himalayan species. First-class certificates were 
given to Beauty of Littleworth, apparently a 
hybrid of R. Aucklandi or Grifiithianum, and 
Dawn, another somewhat in the same way. 
Awards of merit were gained by Glory of Pen- 
jerrick, also showing strong traces of R. Auck¬ 
landi, Harry Mangles, and Rose Gueen, in the 
production of both of which the singular 
R. cinnabarinum has played a part, and 
Gertrude Jekyll, a very large flower ia the way 
of R. Aucklandi and R. Fortunei. The second 
section contains one which obtained a first- 
class certificate—viz., 

COTONEASTKR ANGU8TIFOLIA, a beautiful 
berry-bearing shrub, which on November 29th 
was much admired. The specimens were sent 
by M. Vilmorin from Paris, but its hardiness 
in this country has yet to be tested. It will 
probably prove a valuable wall plant, as it is of 
free growth and berries freely. Briefly it may 
be described as much like the Fire Thorn 
(Crataegus Pyracantha Lielandi), but the fruits 
are somewhat flatter, and of a bright orange 
colour. This Cotonea 9 ter, which is full of 
interest, as showing the near relationship with 
the ThornB, is a native of Western China, and 
we owe its introduction to the French mission¬ 
aries in that far-off land. 

Hypericum patulum Henryi.— This fine, 
vigorous form of Hypericum patulum was given 
an award of merit last September. Ib was 
raised from seed sent by Dr. Henry from the 
Shan States to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, who 
exhibited flowering examples. The blossoms 
are, as in all the others, of a golden hue, but 
considerably larger than those of the type. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) Ellen Cuthbert. 
—Botanically the different hardy Azaleas are 
now classed with the Rhododendrons, and this 
is one of them. It is a very fine form of the 
mollis section, with bright orange-coloured 
flowers marked with red in the interior. Award 
of merit, May 17th. 

Ribes sanouineum Kino Edward VII.— 
Messrs. Cannell, of Swan ley, are to be con- 

g ratulated upon this fine form of the flowering 
urrant, which received an award of merit 
April 19th. It was raised from seed at their 
nursery a few years since. M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, as usual, has distributed a great many 
novelties amoog flowering shrubs within the 
pa 9 t year. They include some which are likely 
to become popular. Of the Mock Oranges or 
Philadelphus, of which great numbers have 
been distributed from the Nancy nurseries, 
there was only one, 

PniLADELPiius Lkmoinei Rosace, a variety 
described as bearing large double flowers, three 
or four from each axil, the colour being creamy- 
white at first, changing to pure white, with 
the pleasing fragrance of the original Phila- 
delpnus Lemoinei. While on the subject of 
these Mock Oranges, reference may well be 
made to one which, though not an absolube 
novelty, is but little known, and by reason of 
its distinct colouring attracted much attention 
when shown last June, at which time a first- 
class certificate was given ib. This is 
Philadelphus Lemoinei purpureo-macu- 
latus, whose most noted feature is the purple 
marking at the base of each petal. This is the 
result of a long series of hybridising from the 
Californian Philadelphus Coulteri, which is 
slightly coloured, and has in this respect given 
rise to quite a new section of the Mock 
Orange family. Deut/.ias have received a good 
deal of attention from M. Lemoine within the 
preceding decade, and last autumn he 


announced two new hybrids as well as one 
species. 

Deutzia Vilmorin.*;.— One of the many 
discoveries made by the French missionaries 
in Western China within recent years, and 
introduced by M. Vilmorin, to whom we are 
indebted for so many desirable subjects from 
that region. The newcomer is said to form a 
shrub from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, but will 
probably grow larger. The flowers, which 
measure as much as 2 $ centimetres in diameter, 
are pure white and disposed in thyreoid 
panicles, which are at first upright and then 
spread horizontally. It is quite hardy and 
commences to flower aboutthefiret week in June. 

Deutzia myriantha is a hybrid obtained by 
crossing D. corymbiflora with D. parviflora. 
The flowers, borne in large branching corymbs, 
are individually a good deal like those of the 
older D. Lemoinei, but their disposition is quite 
different. It blooms about the same time as 
D. crenata, that is, the second week in June. 
It is said to be quite hardy and proof againsb 
late spring frosts, which often play havoc with 
the earlier Deutzias. 

Deutzia Lemoinei Fleur de Pommiek — 
The original D. Lemoinei, one of M. Lemoine’s 
earliest seedlings in this direction, was obtained 
by the crossing of the well-known D. gracilis 
and D. parviflora, while the newcomer is the 
result of fertilising the flowers of D. Lemoinei 
with the pollen of D. discolor purpurascens. 
In this new form the flowers are described as 
borne freely in clusters of 20 to 30, their 
colour being soft rose, fading to white. Two 
double-flowered Lilacs and a single kind were 
also distributed by M. Lemoine. The first, 

Deuil d’Emile Galle is of a mauve-carmine 
colour, with purplish buds; and Waldeck 
Rousseau, lilac rose, with a white centre; 
while the single form, Keamur, is of a deep 
carmine-red. 

Early-flowerinu Weigelas. —An early- 
flowering Weigela (now botanically known a 9 
Diervilla) was sent here from Japan a few years 
ago, and under the name of W. precoce it was 
regarded as of considerable interest and value. 
Since then it has been largely used for hybridi¬ 
sing, and M. Lemoine announced three new 
varieties last autumn, viz., Conquerant, deep 
rose-lake; Glorieux, mauve-lake ; andGracieux, 
white, with a sulphur throat. The merits of 
all of the above have yeb to be tested in this 
country. 

DlMORPHANTHUS MAN DSCHl' RICUS M ARC! IN A- 

tus aureus.— A white, variegated form of 
Dimorphanthus mandschuricus has been much 
exhibited in this country within the lost few 
years, and, as a shrub of sub-tropical appear¬ 
ance, ib has gained many admirers. Messrs. 
Barbier eb Cie, of Orleans, well known as the 
raisers of many charming hybrids of Rosa 
Wichuriana, announce a new golden variegated 
form, which, except in colour, is a counterpart 
of the older kind. 

From their collector (Mr. E. H. Wilson) in 
Western China, Messrs. Veitch have received 
many novelties, and which now can be had, 
among them being— 

Buddleia yariabilis Veitchiana. —A vastly 
improved form of the typical B. variabilis, 
with large spikes of bright violet-mauve flowers, 
with an orange centre. For warm soils in the 
South of England it is a delightful shrub, but 
in more northern localities a wall will be 
necessary. 

Buddi/eia albiflora. —Much in the way of 
B. variabilis, of which it may be only a form. 
The flowers are of a very pale mauve, with a 
yellow throat. 

Davidia ixvolucrata. —A remarkable tree 
from high elevations in central China, where 
the winters are very severe, so that it may 
prove a success in this country. It is a member 
of the Dogwood family, and, like some of the 
species of Cornus, the large white bracts which 
accompany the blossoms are more showy than 
the flowers themselves. This Davidia is de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Henry as a large tree, bearing 
thousands of flowers, which are most peculiar. 
Inside a pair of white bracts about the size of 
the hand is a head of' red-anbhered stamens, 
and a tree in full flower is a marvellous sight, 
owing to the alternate white and green caused 
by the large bracts intermingling with the 
leaves. If a success in this country it will 
impart quite a new feature to our parks and 
BVAlftyCDCITV yvr II I AT 
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Beside the above Messrs. Veitch have dis- 
tributed Rome new climbing plants of a woody 
character, which have undoubtedly a great 
future before them. They include— 
Actinipia chixensis, a vigorous grower with 
large heart-shaped leaves, while the fruits are 
said to be edible. 

Viyia armata and V. Thomsoni, two orna¬ 
mental Vines, which received certificates in 
1903. are now being sent out, and to these 
climbers must be added— 

Clematis Montana rubens, which, if it prove 
to be a direct counterpart except in colour of 
Clematis montana, will be a decided acquisi¬ 
tion. 

As many of the plants above mentioned must 
be regarded as yet only under trial, their 
future will be watched with considerable 
interest. X. 


MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Each recurring season this little Magnolia (a 
flowering group of which we figure to-day) 
adds to its circle of admirers. At Kew several 
beds are planted with it, and at a short dis¬ 
tance the bushes form quite a mass of white, 


the Quicks had become smothered with a thick 
growth of Dog Roses and Brambles. The 
Brambles being the least desirable, they were 
severely dealt with, the Dog Roses, too, were 
thi nned ou t su fficiently to free the u pper branches 
of the Quicks, and thetrees previously mentioned 
were cut down. The Thorns, which it was 
necessary to retain at any cost, were trimmed up 
somewhat in an informal manner, and the 
heads, which had become weak and drawn 
through being encumbered with such a mass of 
vegetation, were shortened to make them break 
and become more rigid. When finished there 
was a sufficiency of Tnorns and Dog Roses left for 
the hedge to present a natural appearance, and 
at the same time there was free play for light 
and air in all parts, which was the principal 
object aimed at, so that whatever might be 
planted to improve the hedge would have a fair 
chance of succeeding. The next thing was to 
decide on the plants to be used for this purpose, 
and choice fell upon Honeysuckles, Clematises, 
such a9 C. montana, C. Flammula, and C. pani- 
culata, also such Roses as Dundee Rambler, 
Electra, Bennet’s Seedling, Euphrosyne, etc. 
Several of the Dog Roses were also budded 


become a beautiful object. This result will 
have been attained at but small expense, and 
although of considerable length a day’s labour 
has sufficed in which to thin out the surplus 
shoots of the Dog Rose, also to effect what 
pruning the Roses, etc., required, and to 
regulate and tie in the growths of the Honey¬ 
suckles and Clematises where needed. There 
is many a hedge which could be made to look 
beautiful by the adoption of similar methods, 
the great thing when effecting the planting 
being to provide good rich compost and plenty 
of it. __ G. P. K. 

THE LEMON-SCENTED VERBENA AS A 
WALL PLANT. 

Beyond being grown in pots and tubs for 
greenhouse, window, and terrace adornment, 
also for planting in mixed borders during the 
summer months, it is seldom we see this 
sweetly-seen ted-leaved plant utilised for any 
other purpose. The idea that it is too tender 
to withstand the rigours of our winters is no 
doubt accountable in a great measure for this, 
and, although true to a certain extent, it is 
hardier than many imagine, and will come 



- A group of Magnolia stellata in the Royal Gardens, Kew. From a photograph by F. C. Taylor, Norbiton. 


as the bloims are so numerous. The effect can 
be considerably improved by carpetiDg the 
surface of the bed with some low-growing 
lant such as the blue-flowered Scilla that 
looms at the same time as the Magnolia, with 
whose pure white blossoms the azure-tinted 
ones of the Squill contrast well. It is just the 
thing for a small garden. It is also known as 
M. Halleana. This is a most useful variety for 
growing in pots for the decoration of the con¬ 
servatory, as, given slight shelter, it comes into 
bloom before the plants in the open are at 
their best. T. 

IMPROVING ROUGH HEDGES. 

8omf two years since I had occasion to deal with 
& rough, unkempt hedge situated within the 
confines of the pleasure grounds with a view 
to render it, if possible, ornamental, instead of, 
as it was then, an eyesore. The way this was 
accomplished may, if briefly detailed, perhaps 
prove of service to others having hedges of 
similar character and who may be at a loss as to ' 
the best means of treating them. This hedge 
was at one time composed of nothing but Quick, 
but during many years of neglect several Ash , 
and other trees had grow* dp through- ilnd 1 
overtopped it, while the h\se rahttfef I 


with Crimson Rambler, but with one exception 
these were a failure, owing to birds having 
picked out the eyes of the buds just as they 
started to make growth. The one which 
escaped their attention grew well last season, 
and judging by the appearance of the wood 
will give a good account of itself in the 
resent one. To ensure growth being rapid, 
oles large enough to hold nearly a cartload 
of prepared compost were opened out 5 feet 
apart at the foot of, and on the garden side of 
the hedge, and when all were ready the plant¬ 
ing was carried out. The idea in selecting 
the above-named subjects was that after train¬ 
ing them for a season or so they might be left 
to take care of themselves beyond giving 
them a general look over every spring. The 
results are so far satisfactory, as many have 
reached the summit of the hedge, and will 
grow, no doubt, with greater vigour this 
season. The twiners, also, now they have 
become established, will soon completely 
clothe many of the upper branches of the Thorns 
and where they will be able to display their 
blossoms to perfection. 

Most of the subjects flowered sufficiently last 
year to enable one to foresee that when well 
clothed with them the hedge will ultimately 


through an ordinary winter without sustaining 
little, if any, damage, if only afforded some 
amount of protection. When given wall cul¬ 
ture it requires no more protection than is 
afforded Myrtles, for instance, and if this is 
given in good time or before frost becomes 
severe enough to freeze the young wood 
and branches, they will, as I have proved 
for several winters in succession, take no harm. 
The same thing holds good with regard to 
plants in the open border, and if a good mound 
of coal-ashes or leaf-mould is placed round 
about them for some little distance up the stems 
it wards off a great deal of frost. The stems 
and branches above the ashes may, and some¬ 
times do, get killed, but this is not of any great 
moment, as the plants break strongly from the 
base the following spring. A little dry litter, 
straw, or Bracken first placed among the 
branches and afterwards enveloped with a mat, 
either singly or doubled, is the best way to pro¬ 
tect wall plants. This should be done on all 
occasions when frost threatens, not waiting un¬ 
til it does occur, and then wondering afterwards 
how the wood got killed ; in fact, in positions 
where the covering would not be objected to as 
being unsightly , the plants may be covered up 
in late autumn, and remain so till spring 
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breaks. Plants in the open border should have 
the mounds of ashes or leaf-mould placed round 
them quite by the middle of November, and 
not be touched again till the following spring. 
In some favoured localities these precautions 
are unnecessary, but where they are needed the 
pleasure of having a full-grown plant on the 
dwelling-house, with its branches trained under 
and on either side of a window, so that its 
powerful perfume can be enjoyed from spring 
till autumn, affords ample compensation for all 
the trouble entailed. There are many positions 
besides those on a dwelling-house where space 
can be found for a plant or two, such as the 
end walls of glass houses and sheds, etc., pro¬ 
vided the aspect is a warm one, and, apart from 
their proving ornamental, such would prove 
useful to cut from for indoor decoration. A 
single plant will cover a good deal of space the 
first season, if planted in a good open and fairly 
rich compost, and the planting can be done any 
time now. A. W. 


Covering for rough fence.— I have a rough Fir 
paling fence, screening a waste corner of garden. I want 
to cover it as rapidly as possible with evergreen creepers, 
such as Ivy, Honeysuckle, etc. Can anything of the kind 
be planted now, or must I wait till the autumn ? Would 
it be of any use to dig up young Ivy roots starting to 
climb trees, and to transplant them against the tence ? 
—M. F. 

[Ivies, Honeysuckles, Clematises, etc., can always be 
had in pots, and with care in watering, etc., would, if 
planted at once, grow away freely and soon cover your 
fence.] 

Bambusa Metake.—I planted two strong plants 
on a lawn about six weeks ago. A heavy north-east gale 
came on the day after planting, and one of the Bamboos 
withered up at once. It is now quite brown, and appears 
to be dead. Would it be likely to shoot again if cut down 
to the ground? The other plant looks fairly healthy, 
though a few of the leaves have brown tips.—M. F. 

[We should not cut it down, but give a good mulching 
of strawy manure, and well water it, and in all probability 
it will start away from the bottom.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 

ROSES. 

PRUNING VARIOUS TYPES OF ROSES. 

(Reply to Mrs. Brown and “ North 
Staffs.”) 

The pruning of Rambler Roses, Sweet Briers, 
Scotch and Damask Roses the first spring after 
planting is much about the same—».e., cut back 
to within about a foot from the ground. This 
refers to plants from the open ground. Pot grown 
plants would need little or no pruning the first 
year. By pruning severely the first season 
new and vigorous growth is obtained, which 
will flower well tho following year, whereas, if 
left untouched the first year, the blossom 
yielded is of a very indiffeienb character and 
the shoots then need to be cut back hard the 
second year. 

Rambler Roses is a term usually applied to 
the Multiflora Roses, such as Crimson Rambler, 
Aglaia, Blush Rambler, etc. These blossom 
best upon the one-year and two-year-old 
growths, so that the second year after planting 
no pruning is required, save just cutting off 
extreme ends. The third year about one of 
the oldest growths should be cut down 
to the ground and the laterals upon re¬ 
mainder shortened back to three or four eyo9. 
The long growths of the previous year should 
nob be pruned at all. Where possible spread 
out the growths. Sometimes one is able to 
spread out a single plant quite a couple of 
yards. If unable to do this, then cut away 
more of the old shopts and depend upon the 
one or two year growths for the blossom. 
The fine, long, one-year-old growths, some¬ 
times as long as 10 feet, will be covered with 
sprays of bloom if the shoo&s are slightly 
arched. Such Roses lend themselves to all 
manner of modes of training, bub the free, 
natural, semi-drooping style similar to that of the 
wild Roses in the hedges is the beet. 

Sweet Briers.— These are treated very 
similar to Rambler Roses, but they are rather 
more erect in habit. The hybrid varieties will 
attain a great height if allowed to do so, but 
ib is advisable to cut back one or two of the 
thick, old growths each year bo keep up a 
supply of new wood from the base. 

Scotch Roses are best left unpruned. They 
grow inbo round, bushy plants, and are covered 
all over with numbers of their I tiny little 
flowers. In after lyoart Vy have 


been planted some eight or ten years, it may 
be desirable to prune down to the ground, as 
by this time the plants become somewhat bare 
at base, but a gradual cutting back of one or 
two old growths each year will obviate this. 
Numerous suckers will appear all around these 
bushes, and sometimes some feet away. These 
can be cub off and planted out, when in two 
years they are fit for removal to other parte for 
forming new hedges. They are excellent to 
plant in the wild garden. Nothing can be 
more delightful in May than a hedge of these 
little Roses, the double white being especially 
beautiful; so also are the double yellow and 
single crimson. 

Damask Roses are pruned each year some¬ 
what after the same style as Hybrid Per¬ 
petual s—thab is, cub back to about (5 inches or 
8 inches from the ground. Some of the pre¬ 
vious year’s best shoots may be left 12 inches 
bo 15 inches long, if well ripened. 


ROSE FOR COLD GREENHOUSE. 

What is the best Rose to grow in cold greenhouse, south¬ 
west? I want it over roof. There ia a narrow border 
beneath. Windows open from side. Shall I be able to 
get stem long enough to reaoh from ground to slanting 
roof? Is now time for planting ? What soil and manure? 
—O. M. Stamdring, 

[A very beautiful Rose for such a house is 
England’s Glory, Ib is a near relative of the 
trusty old Gloire de Dijon. The colour is a 
lovely shade of peach-blossom pink and its 
blossoms are deep and substantial. A good 
crimson kind would be either Francois Crousse 
or Monsieur Desir, and for a cream colour the 
besb would be Gloire de Dijon or Bouquet d’Or. 
Ib is too late now to plant out a standard Rose 
in yonr house, but plants are procurable in 
8 -inch pots, which have growths from 8 feet to 
10 feet long. Such plants would be just the 
thing for vour purpose. We should advise you 
to make tne border as carefully as possible. It 
does not matter if the border is narrow, 
provided you have a depth of about 2 feeb 
0 inches. The bottom soil beyond this should 
be loosened with a fork, then the border 
filled for a length of about 3 feet to 4 feet, 
with good soil consisting of such loam as 
gardeners use for potting, obtained from the 
top-spib of a meadow. If this is difficult to 
obtain, then some good soil from your garden 
would do. Mir with it about one part out of 
three of well-decayed manure from the stable 
or cow-yard. When planting see that the ball 
of earth of the plant is thoroughly wet through, 
bub do nob disturb the soil beyond just rubbing 
off edges and prodding the sides with a pointed 
stick to release the fine roots. Tread the soil 
well about the ball of oarbh. Yon may give 
the soil a slight watering bo settle it about the 
plant, and beyond this, water will not be 
needed for some time. 

After the plant has flowered cub back to 
about half its length, and encourage one or two 
new shoots to make as much growbh as possible 
during the summer. Other new shoots below 
these may be suppressed. Keep the house 
rather close from May onwards, and damp the 
floor and syringe twice daily on tine days. 
New growth will then be rapid.] 


GROWING ROSES. 

The Rose-growing nursery lists are amusing in 
their repetitions, as a writer in a horticultural 
trade paper shows. 

" Let us follow the exploring amateur In his search for 
information, and see what he finds. No amateur could 
oollect the catalogues of all Rose growers, but if he knew 
anything about the subject, he would probably know the 
names of a few of the firms who have made themselves 
famous in connection with growing and exhibiting Roses. 
He writes for catalogues ; they arrive, they lie before him, 
and he, after looking at other things, turns to the cultural 
advice given in each. Here it is verbatim ; we give the 
catalogues distinctive letters to avoid oonfusion. 

Soil.— (a) “That which is espeoUllvsuited to the Rose 
is a deep loam of a greasy nature." (b) 1 ' That which they 
especially delight in iB a rich unotuous loam that feels 
greasy when pressed between the fingers ; where this is not 
to be bad the boII should be improved," etc. (c) “That 
which they especially delight in is a rioh fibrous loam that 
feels greasy when pressed between the fingers ; where this 
Is not to be had tne soil should be improved,’’etc. (d) 
“That whloh they especially delight in is a rich fibrous 
loam that feels greasy when pressed between the fingers ; 
where this is not to be had the soil should be Improved," 
etc. 

Manuruto.— (a) “ Roses are gross feeders, and 
require a quantity of manure. Cow-manure Is admittedly 
the best. When this Is not procurable,”etc. GO “Rosea 
are gross feeders, and require a quantity of manure. Cow- 
manure is the best, but when this is not procurable,"| 
etc., etc. (si “Roses are strong feeders, and will take 


almost any amount of manure. A layer fi inches thick," 
etc. (d) “ Roses are gross feeders, and will take almost 
any amount of manure. A layer t> inches thick," etc. 

At this point the student shies the whole of the four 
lists into the fire in disgust at having the same dish 
served up time after time. 

And if repetition ad nauxeam were but true it 
would not matter so much, but it is false. Any 
grower with a little patience can prove for 
himself in a few years that Roses do not require 
soil of a greasy nature, but that all the noble 
Roses do better in soil of a quite free and open 
nature; and as to Roses requiring a layer of 
manure 6 inches thick it is purest nonsense, 
though we see it often done. I have beds of 
the finest Tea Roses, seven years in a place, 
without ever giving 1 inch of manure of any 
kind in winter or summer. The real cause of 
this iteration is the Brier stock, a hungry Rose 
that flourishes on deep and clays; but once 
we give our Roses their natural root? we are 
free from this wasteful tyranny, based on igno¬ 
rance of the true nature and wants of all the 
nobler Roses. E. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Mme. Eugene Fremy (H.P.).— 
All who can appreciate a good large flower 
would find in this Rose one of the largest and 
showiest in cultivation. In colour it is bright 
rose,a shade or two deeper than inPaulNeyron, 
bub almost if not quite as large. At one time 
these massive Roses were all the rage, but we 
seem now to have gone to the other extreme. 
It cannot be denied that they are extremely 
showy in the garden, almost as much so as 
Tree-Paionies. Even if only one flower appears 
on a plant that one does not go unnoticed. What 
a noble Rose is Paul Neyron when well grown. 
It is exceptionally good in autumn. Mme. 
Joseph Bonnaire is another huge Rose of a 
silvery-pink colour, but the plant is so addicted 
to mildew that its beauty is quite marred. 
Another beauty is La France de ’89, its huge 
semi-double blooms drooping with their 
weight. Magna Charta is good, the plant 
very sturdy and hardy. Her Majesty and 
Mildred Grant must be given a good position, 
or they will not thrive. Both of these, as is 
well known, are two of the largest of Roses. 

Rose Marie Therese Dubourg.— 
Imagine a Rose of the colour of Trollius Orange 
Globe, and this will give some idea of tne 
colour of Marie Thdrc 3 e Dubourg. It belongs 
to the Noisettes, and is a climber with growth 
somewhat in the way of Reve d’Or. This 
variety should be given a warm position upon 
a well-drained border, and if it can be success¬ 
fully grown it could not fail to please, as it is 
one of the deepest yellow Roses I know. By- 
affording a deep well-drained border tho 
growths ripen off better, and then if merely 
tipped instead of pruned, and the growths well 
spread out over the wall, it would in a year or 
two be brought into a flowering condition. I 
think if we could do something to shade 
these Roses from spring sun, so that if slight 
frosts come they would escape injury, we 
should do much towards their more successful 
cultivation. Ib is the sun in May striking in 
the early morning on the tender shoots which 
have been frozen during the night that cripples 
the growth. 

Rose Mme. Isaac Pereire.— Perhaps 
this fine Rose is more of a Bourbon Perpetual 
than ib is a Hybrid Perpetual, but be this as ib 
may, it is a fine kind for the garden. Maybe 
some individuals would not be attracted by 
the colour, which is rosy-carmine, but its fine 
form and large size, combined with fragrance, 
are points that compensate for any defect in 
colour, if defeeb it can be called, which I do 
not admit. We want Roses of all colours ; 
even magentas, if brilliant, have their place, 
although I am aware many objeot to this 
colour. Much depends upon contrasting the 
colours of Roses when planting. The objection 
to purplish Roses when fading off can easily be 
removed by making it the duty of someone to 
pick off blooms that have lost their beauty. 
Even the most beautiful crimsons will fade off 
to purple if the flowers are allowed to hang 
on the plant until they drop off. Mme. 
Isaac Pereire is besb grown as a pillar or 
climber, the former preferred. Ib also makes 
a glorious, free-headed standard. Like all 
the Bourbons, this Rose blossoms well lato in 
the / 6 ar.—E. ILLIIMVJIj Ml 
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INDOOR PLANTS 

A FINE HYDRANGEA. 

I had three plants of Hydrangea growing at 
Bury Green, Cheshunt. I brought two of them 
here two years ago. The plant in the illustra¬ 
tion has been iu the eame pot about sixteen 
years. In the winter ib stands under shelter 
in a shed. After severe frosts are over ib is 
stood out-of-doors, and some of the top soil is 
taken away and a top-dressing is given. 
During the summer ib is kept well watered. 
This autumn, after the blossoms were faded, I 
cut off 113 heads of bloom. It is now standing 
outside and making growth,and promises well 
for bloom. C. Crockek. 

Lai'tndcra, West Afct 7 liruj, Knit 

PALM SEEDS FROM CEYLON. 

I iiavi received from a fridnd ib Ceylon Home seeds, Mid 
to be Palms, or bright-coloured foliage plants The 
names are: (1) Oncosperma fascii ulatum, (* 2 » I.icuala pel- 
t-ita, (3) Euterpe sp., (4) Sabal glaucesoens, (. r >) Pinangu 
pat.ula, (6) Archont.ophmnix Cunoinghami. I should feel 


Pinakoa PATUT.A —A beautiful dwarf Palm 
from Samatra, which is seldom met with in this 
country. The loaves are roundish, and a full- 
grown specimen is said only to reach a height 
of 8 feet or 9 feet. 

Archontqphcenix Cuntjinghami. — Better 
known by the name of Seaforthi Cunninghami,* 
this is the Illawarra Palm of Oueenslnnd, whefe 
it attains the dimensions of a large tree. The 
leaves are long and much divided, somewhat 
after the manner of the popular Ken bias, but 
those of the Archontophu*nix are much thinner 
in texture, and. are, consequently, far more 
readilv injured by exposure to cold draughts. 
It is, however, the only one of the Palms men¬ 
tioned that will grow in a greenhouse, but even 
this is benefited by more hoab. 

The seeds of all of the above should l>e sown 
in clean, well-drained pots of sandy loam, 
covering the seeds with about their own thick¬ 
ness of the same soil. Then place in a struc¬ 
ture kept'at a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 ddgs., aud if plunged in a little bottom heat 
so much the better. When the first leaf is 


temperature through the spring. The Indian 
Daphne is generally grafted on the Spurge 
Laurel, bub very often fails when thus increased. 
It can also be increased by layers. This Daphne 
is, as a rule, grown in the greenhouse, although, 
as in your case, ib may be found doing well in 
the.open air, given a warm position, such as a 
south wall, in the south and west of England.' 
The soil at the roots of your plant is evident ly 
exhausted, and we, would suggest that you 
clear off the old material until you come to the 
roots, and then .fill in the space with a mixture 
of loam,' peat, and silver-sand, to assist tho 
roots to start into fresh growth. ] 

Carnations diseased.—What is the cau*e and 
remedy for the rust like spots on enclosed Carnation ? I 
have-others in the same house <i'iita free of the disease 
The gent-rtl temperature of house during winter is about 

M deita.—T Q. H. 

* r Your Carnations have been severely attacked 
by the fungus known as Helmintnosporium 
ochinulatum, and os the Hjrores are on the 
specimen sent quite ripe, the fungus will soon 
spread over the other plants. All the plants 
like the one you send wo should nob hesitate to 



A fine Hydrangea. From a photograph sent by Miss Crocker, Lavenders, West Mailing, Kent. 


much obliged if you could through Gardening Illus¬ 
trated give me any information about them. What is their 
i. a Lure and habit of growth, also whether they require 
much heat, and if thev are suitable for house decoration? 
—A. O. M. 

[The plants named on the above list are all 
PnJm9, and all of them need warm house culture. 
Taking them in detail they are :— 

0-NCOSPERMA FASCICULATUM.— The leaV68 of 
this are dark green and pinnate in shape, while 
the leaf-stalks are clothed with long blackish 
spines. Though ib attains the dimensions of a 
small tree, ib is of slow growth &nd not very 
ornamental in a young state. 

Liccala peltata.— Rather a small-growing 
member of the Fan Palm family, the stalks oi 
whose leaves are furnished with short stout 
*• pines. 

Euterpe sp. —There are about half-a-dozsn 
Euterpes in cultivation, of which the best 
known is Eqterpe edulis, which, when full 
grown, is said to atbain a heighb of 100 feet, 
in a small state the slender, much-divided leaves 
render this a pleasing and graceful Palm. 

Sabai. glauckscens.— Arrian Palm ofe very 
slow growth, whose leases M-Oiof wldcnflar 
glaucous hue. It is of th^’v^esb 

Indies. ^ 


produced pot singly into the same kind of soil. 
From their tender nature these Palms are not 
very suitable for house decoration.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daphne lndica In the open air.—I have a 
large plant of DapUne like .enclosed, growing against a 
wall where it has been for many years. It is planted In a 
narrow border, and ib seems to be slowly dying, and 
makes no new wood. Will you kindly bell me in your 
paper (1) What kind of Daphne it ie? (2) Whether I can 
strike cuttings from it, when, and how? (3) And, 
also, whether I can do anything for the old plant? 1 am 
told it Is a rare plant to have growing oub-of .doors.— 
Bristol. 

[ l’he plant, a flowering shoot of which you 
send, is Daphne indica, cuttings of which may 
be pub in about the end of August, taking off 
the points of the shoots about 3 inches long 
and putting into pots filled with peat and silver- 
sand, covering closely with a bell-glass and 
shading and keeping moist in a cool-house or 
pit until the cuttings have callused over, when 
they should be pub into a temperature of, say, 

I 50 degs. by nighb. Here you must keep them 
still under the bell-glass until they have rooted 
well, when the glass may be taken off. By the 
month of March they should be fib to go into 
small pots, keeping them in an intermediate 


burn, and in this way try to stamp out the 
disease. Oft’ any plants not badly aft’jcbed you 
should pick the worst leavep and burn them. 
Sponge all the Carnations in their vicinity with 
a weak solution of Gishurst compound ] 

The Monarch of the East (Swiromatum gutts- 
tum).—I have had given to me recently one of those 
curious bulbi known as “Monarch of the Ejat.” I am 
growing it without water or earth on a warm mantelpiece 
or io a Bifnnv window. It is, I think, just showing flower. 
Will you kindly give me some information as to Its treat¬ 
ment after blooming?— Aliik Hill. 

[After it has done flowering repot in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Give just enough 
water to keep the soil slightly moist till growth 
recommences, when more .must be given. A 
greenhouse temperature is best for the S turoma- 
tum, failing which ib may be grown in a window 
of the dwelling house. This Saurom&bum is a 
native of the Himalayas, and succeeds perfectly 
at Kew planted out in a narrow south border 
in front of the Orchid-houses. The warmth 
from the houses prevents ib from being frozen 
in the winter. The firm, solid bulb pushes up 
a solitary leaf, while the flower-spatbes (borne 
generally in the spring) have a peculiarly weird 
appearance. They aie long and tapering, ami 
iu colour green, richly barred with chocolate- 
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crimson, while the long spadix is of a dull 
green hue. As a curiosity it attracts from its 
lizard-like appearance, but the odour of the 
blossoms is not suitable for confined places. ] 
Calllcarpa purpurea.—I quite agree with all you 
•ay aa to the beauty of this plant, and have often wondered 
that one does not see it used interspersed with white 
flower®, as it is Just, the colour appropriate to wreaths.— 
U'u.iii am Sof-kr, 307, Clapham Road, S. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

CHIONODOXA (SNOW GLORY). 

A mono the most beautiful of our early spring- 
flowering bulbs, and a precious addition to our 
garden flora. Their great hardiness, beauty, 
and the rapidity with which they increase in 
ordinary soils make them so valuable. They may 
be grown from seed or from imported bulbs. If 
from the Levant the bulbs are usually gathered 
before they are fully ripe, and do not regain 
their vigour until after two or three seasons, 
but home-grown or Dutch bulbs are now plen¬ 
tiful and free from this objection. In light, 
fertile soil seedlings flower in their second year, 
and well established plants sow themselves 
freely in most gardens and soon form strong 
colonies. Wherever the soil suits, the bulbs 
should be planted in broad masses and left to 
spread at will, as they grow more vigorously 
and flower earlier when undisturbed. They 
may be freely used in Grass, the stout, erect 
seems showing finely in this way, while the 
plants die down so early as to be out of the 
way by mowing time. Used in broad masses 
their blue colour is good at quite a distance, 
from early in February to the time of their 
full beauty a month later. It is easy to arrange 
successive groups in sunny and cool parts of 
the same garden. 

C. cretica (Cretan Snow Glory).—A native 
of the mountains of Crete, with white or pale 
blue flowers borne sparingly upon long slender 
stems. Not free enough in flower for garden 
e fleet. 

C. Lucili^:.— Opening from early in Feb¬ 
ruary, with starry flowers an inch or more 
across and in many shades, from pale to deep 
blue, shading to a white centre. It is a stout 
grower, rising about 6 inches, and bearing 
sometimes a score of flowers upon one spike, 
though eight to fifteen are the usual number. 
It is found in three or four well-marked forms, 
and several minor colour variations have re¬ 
ceived names. These include alba, a pure 
white kind with large flowers, found wild with 
the blue form but scarce in gardens, its seed¬ 
lings rarely coming pure, though prolific in 
pale shades. Rosea is a scarce variety bearing 
pink flowers ; pallida has flowers of a very 
light blue; and Boissieri shows bright, deep 
colour. 

C. Alleni (Allen’s Snow Glory).—Though 
said to come from Mt. Taurus, authorities con¬ 
sider this to be merely a selection of the next 
kind, and inseparable from it. Its flowers are, 
however, rather earlier in opening, numerous, 
of large size, and nearer blue in colour than in 
the usual form of gigantea. 

C. gigantea (large-flowered Snow Glory).— 
A distinct garden variety of Luciliee, also 
known as grandiflora from its large flowers. 
The plant is of strong robust habit, with 
broader leaves and taller spikes than in any 
other kind. The colour of the flowers is soft 
violet or porcelain-blue with a small white 
centre, coming some weeks later than the 
early kinds. A white form of this plant is now 
to be had, and a variety albo-rosea, with flowers 
delicately tinged with rose. 

C. Sardensis (Sardis Snow Glory).—A beau¬ 
tiful plant with flowers of rich deep blue, free 
from the pale shading of other kinds, the white 
eye beiog sharply defined. In habit it is less 
stout than Luciliae and smaller in flower, but 
fine in colour. It flowers during February and 
March according to aspect and conditions of 
soil, the effect of its bright flowers and bronzy 
foliage being very good. Several varieties are 
grown, including alba, a good white form, and 
alba-major, with larger flowers borne in fine 
spikes ; oculata, a scarce kind, in which a 
deeper ring surrounds the white disk ; while in 
some cases the flower comes of a uniform deep 
blue, but can hardly be said to gain by the 
loss of its white eyar Mountain of Asia Minor. 

C. Tmolcsi (late-Howariik fedpAlClldry).—A 
dwarf variety of sm»ng x growob'^ncriatest of 


any in bloom. Its large flowers are rich 
blue, with a large white eye faintly outlined in 
purplish blue, and with a touch of deeper 
colour on the tips of the petals. This kind is 
said to need a damper situation than its fellows, 
and certainly its growth is more vigorous in a 
moist spot. 

C. nana (dwarf Snow Glory).—A distinct 
dwarf species from Crete, rarely more than 
4 inches high. Its flowers are small bub attrac¬ 
tive, and carried in dense spikes of white or 
pale bluish lilac. 


THE WHITE DAFFODILS. 

The original wild white Daffodil is doubtless 
N. moschatus of the Pyrenees, a most dainty 
and variable kind, with drooping or nodding 
flowers, and ib is believed by those who make 
a special studv of these flowers that all the 
white garden Daffodils claim descent from this, 
just as the white Star Narcissi have descended 
from N. montanus, which was the kind used 
in the original production of the numerous 
white Star or N. Leedsii Narcissi of to-day. 
The white Daffodils have long been grown and 
admired in our gardens, and are now more 
variable, more popular, and we may add, 
more expensive than ever before. The older 
kinds were N. cernuus, N. moschatus of the 
Dutch bulb growers, and as these gained 
attention in modern times other sorts, such 
as Colleen Bawn, Bishop Mann, Leda, White 
minor, etc., were found growing in old Iiit-h 


of all our principal growers of these and other 
hardy bulbs. 

The cultivation of white Daffodils in the open 
air is not so easy as is that of the yellow and 
the bi-coloured kinds. They enjoy a deep and 
moist sandy soil and a half-shaded position, 
and they must have shelter from rougn winds, 
or their delicate flowers suffer and lose much of 
their peculiar charm. In many cases ib is best to 
gather the opening buds and to place them in 
water to open indoors, as they lasb so treated 
much longer than when exposed in the open air. 
This is the usual practice of those cultivators 
who market their flowers. Another way is to 
grow the bulbs in pots in a cold-frame, so that 
they can be brought indoors as desired. The 
bulbs may be potted in July or August, and 
can then be plunged in soil or old coal ashes 
until growth appears. They can then be lifted 
and sheltered until the flowers open in 
February or March. Of course, afber the roots 
are formed and growth appears plenty of water 
should be given, and if very early flowers are 
desired some of the pots may be placed in a 
warm greenhouse, instead of in the cold-frame. 
As so grown there are but few other bulbs that 
can rival the white Daffodils, except ib be the 
hybrid or Johnstoni race, into which the blood 
of N. triandrus ba9 been infused. Of these 
Countess Grey, Cecil Rhodes, Betty Berkeley, 
Moonray, Eleanor Berkeley, and Snowdrop 
may serve as examples, their flowers being 
most elegant in form, of various shades of 
white, and of the most delicate textuie, so 





Sardis Snow Glory (Ohionodoxa Sardensis). 


gardens: but their origin still remains a 
mystery. It is probable, however, that the 
N. moschatus of Spain was introduced to 
Ireland long ago, ana that the soil and climate 
beiDg congenial, it seeded there and gave rise 
to other and larger flowered forms, of which 
that called Colleen Bawn is an excellent 
example. The origin of the white race of 
Daffodils is, however, of far less importance to 
us than is the fact that we possess to-day 
many beautiful varieties, old and new, and 
that as a race or section they are extremely 
popular, while new and more attractive seedlings 
are being produced in England and in Holland 
every year. Mme. de Graaff was one of the 
first and finest of modern Dutch seedlings, and 
is still one of the best. Other modern seedlings 
are Florence, St. Cecilia, Warley Magna, 
Genoa, and Peter Barr. The last named pro¬ 
duces a bold and shapely flower of good 
substance, and was originally offered at the 
price of £50 per bulb. A very chaste and 
shapely white-uowered kind, named Francesca, 
was shown at Birmingham a year or two ago, 
and is practically priceless, the stock of bulbs 
being in private hands. It will be years before 
the stocks of the finest of new white-flowered 
Daffodils are plentiful enough and sufficiently 
cheap to become generally grown, but mean¬ 
while there are plenty of the older kinds for 
ordinary culture, such as Mrs. Thompson, cer¬ 
nuus, cernuus pulcher, albicans, Mrs. Camm, 
Mrs. Burbidge, Mme. de Graaff, and others, 
which may be readily found in the price lists 


refined and exquisibe, indeed, that one can 
scarcely realise the relationship to the common 
Daffodils of our fields and gardens. 

_ The Field. 

GROWING GLADIOLI. 

(Reply to “Devonian.”) 

Gladioli are happy in clumps between Dahlias, 
Phloxes, Roses, and subjects of a somewhat 
similar character, and are very effective in 
clumps alternating with Tritomas, and also 
when associated with masses of Cannas; while 
they are suitable for intermixing with Ameri¬ 
can plants, whose dark foliage shows off the 
rich flowers to good advantage. The position 
should be marked out in the autumn or winter, 
and a few spadefuls of manure should be dug 
in. As a rule, the space of each clump should 
be 18 inches in diameter, and the soil snould be 
turned up to a depth of 18 inches to 24 inches. 
March and April are the best months for 
planting, as Gladioli planted then are at their 
best during August and the early part of 
September. A succession of planting is desira¬ 
ble to secure a late bloom. Those who desire 
their gardens to be beautiful late in the 
autumn should not fail to employ the Gladiolus 
largely, as it is the handsomest of late-bloom¬ 
ing garden plants, and its spikes are seen to 
great) advantage about the time of heavy 
autumn rains. When spikes of extra fine 
blooms are required it is necessary to give 
special treatment, and an open situation is 
of the utmost importance A deep loamy soil, 
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not too heavy, is the moat suitable for spikes 
for exhibition, but very satisfactory results 
may be obtained by deeply digging and 
liberally manuring soils of an uncongenial 
character. Early in autumn the soil should be 
liberally dressed with manure from an old hot¬ 
bed. After it is spread regularly over the 
surface, trench the soil to a depth of 2 feet, 
and leave the surface as rough as possible, so 
as to expose a large body of it to winter frost 
and rain ; this is of special importance in the 
case of heavy soils, which should be thoroughly 
pulverised by the weather. If this is done, 
the soil will be fit for working in spring, and a 
pricking over with the fork will reduce it to a 
fine tilth, and will admit of the bulbs being 
planted, even in wet seasons, without unne¬ 
cessary delay. Planting should commence in 
March, and be continued until June, at 
intervals of a fortnight. By this means will 
be obtained a succession of bloom, from the 
earliest moment at which the show varieties 
may be had in flower until the end of the 
season. The beds Bhould be 4 feet in width, 
with rows 18 inches apart. They will then 
admit of a row down the centre, and one on 
each side, these outside rows being 6 inches 
from the edge of the bed. As soon as the 
plants have made sufficient progress to require 
support, stout stakes should be put to them. 
The top of the stake must not be higher than 
the first bloom, and the stem should have one 
tie only, a strong one of bast. After staking, 
the bed should be covered with partly-decayed 
manure, to a uniform depth of 2 inches to 
3 inches. This dressing materially assists 
during hot weather in keeping the soil cool and 
moist about the roots. As soon as the plants 
show bloom, liquid - manure promotes full 
development of the flowers. For exhibition 
the spikes should be cut when about two-thirds 
of the blooms are expanded, as the lower 
flowers are generally finer than those towards 
the top. _ 


E 


RAISING DAFFODILS FROM SEED. 

Os a herbaceous border I have sixty-eight varieties of 
Nareissus (aix bulbs of each kind), mostly good trumpets 
»uch as Mne. de Oraaff, Mme. Plemp, cernuuB plenue, 
Snowflake, Colleen Bawn, Fred Moore, etc. 1 should be 
glad if you would inform me as to whether you consider 
ft worth while to raiee seedlings from them ; and, if so, 
kindly let me have instructions as to fertilisation, season 
and manner of sowing, after-treatment, and length of 
tim* required to produce blooming size bulbs.— Chak. W. 
A. Brook. 

[Our answer is, yes, the only qualification 
being that the work should be done on system¬ 
atic lines, the records of the crosses being duly 
kepb for future reference. A seedling Narcissus 
rarely arrives at the flowering stage under six 
years, and quite the larger proportion two 
pears longer than this. Indeed, it is nob at all 
ikely that all the seedlings would flower at this 
age. With the first seedling in flower other 
seedlings will follow each succeeding year, and 
then it is that the complete records prove 
valuable. When raising seedlings let your chief 
aim be to “improve,” and by improve we 
mean that you should not aim at raising 
giant flowers, in which the chief things are 
coarseness, and so many inches of trumpet, or 
across the same. There is ample room for that 
grace and beauty of refinement that constitute 
no mean improvements, and which cannot be 
overlooked. For instance, everybody is trying 
to obtain a scarlet Trumpet Daffodil. If it ever 
comes it will no doubt cause a sensation, And 
be valued at so many guineas per bulb. But 
will it in any sense “improve” the Daffodil? 
You may try and improve Sir W&fekin, for 
example. There is little of refinement in this 
very large incomparabilis, which is so popular 
because of its unique character and vigour. 
What we regard as an approach to perfection, 
with much grace and refinement thrown in, may 
be seen in Mrs. Walter Ware, bicolor; King 
Alfred, yellow self, a noble flower; Mme. de 
Oraaff, white Ajax, And some of the poeticus 
kinds raised by Mr. Eogleheart. 

If at the start you make a rigid selection of a 
few sorts in this way, you may accomplish a 
good deal. King Alfred we regard as one of 
the finest; pure in colour, sbately, refined, and 
large enough. Many Dutch raised seedlings 
are coarse and ungainly, and they have not, in 
our opinion, improved the Daffodil. We give 
this as a guide, and if yoiy'cah raise a new Sir 
Watkin os beautiful ai(d -x^fij^Ed, bAdj as 


shapely in its way as King Alfred is in the 
Ajax kinds, you will not have laboured in vain. 
We have not space here to give in detail the 
parentage of the newer kinds, but if you con¬ 
sult the notes that accompany the illustrations 
given in Gardening, in 1903-4, you will gather 
somewhat concerning this that should be help¬ 
ful to you. 

Crossing the flowers.— All the flowers 
intended to serve as the seed parents should bo 
early emasculated ; that is, the pollen cases 
should be removed while these are still intact. 
In a trumpet Daffodil, as Emperor, this is best 
done by taking the trumpet in the fingers in 
such a way that you can tear ib open on the 
lower side from rim to base. By repeating the 
process you will thereby obtain free access to 
the organs, when the anthers can at once be 
removed. We prefer thus baking the stamens 
between the fingers and so removing the 
anthers at their extremity, to cutting them 
away with scissors for example, which may set 
up an early decay. Ib is now a question of 
waiting for the stigma to be in condition, and 
here you will find a pocket lens of much value 
and assistance. The stigma you will early note 


ties crossed, clearly stating which is the pollen 
and which the 6eed parent. You will find 
the lens or microscope of much value in deter¬ 
mining the nature of the pollen grains. In some 
varieties the pollen is characterised by extreme 
coarseness, and in others the opposite. In the 
former ib may be quite necessary to bring a 
flower or two into a dry, warm room or into 
the greenhouse, so that the pollen is rendered 
perfectly dry and ready for use. This may 
seem to be too small a thiDg for many, bub its 
importance is infinite, and those who ignore 
these small details are either working in 
the dark or wasting time. Ib does nob 
follow thab having taken every precaution 
to insure success you are going to got 
good seeds. For this the season is mainly 
responsible. You will also learn as time 
goes on thab the potency of pollen differs con¬ 
siderably in the varying kinds, and you will 
observe a certain analogy in seed production or 
bearing. 

Bulbs grown in pots to he flowered ab much 
their usual time are helpful because of their 
readiness of access, while forced bnlbs are 
valueless as seed-bearers. In the open the seed 



Chionodoxa gdgantea. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


is terminated by, we believe, three—ib may 
be four—crescent-shaped lobes. We will call 
them the apical lobes of the stigma, and 
when mature and reaching the receptive stage, 
these lobes develop horizontally ana presently 
assume a slightly viscid appearance. This, 
the receptive stage, will be best determined by 
applying the pollen of the variety you have 
decided upon. If the pollen is applied with 
a camel-hair brush and the stigmatic lobes are 
really in the receptive stage, the brush will be 
almost cleared of the pollen on contact with the 
stigma. Ib will be the reverse if the stigma is 
not in condition. These lobes of the stigma 
are usually in the receptive stage for two or 
possibly three days, and ib will be well to apply 
the pollen on a second day, any time between 
twelve and three o’clock. When the stigma is 
quite in condition for receiving the pollen, the 
latter quickly vanishes, and its influence is 
readily transmitted to the ovules already exist¬ 
ing in embryo. If you employ a brush, a fresh 
brush should be used for each kind, or you may 
by removing the segments of the perianth 
apply the pollen from the flowerdirect. You will, 
ot course, make complete entries of the varie- 


will ripen in about six weeks, and a sharp look¬ 
out must be kepb for the first sign of opening 
of the seed-pod, or all will be lo9t; better be a 
day too soon than a single hour late. The 
seeds may be sown at any time in the autumn 
ensuing, in rather deep pots, using good turfy 
loam and sand, covering about half an inch 
deep. Thinly bowu, the seedlings may remain 
two seasons in the seed pots, and then be re¬ 
planted. The first season of growth in the 
seedling Daffodil is usually confined to a few 
weeks, and is composed of a single rush-like 
stem, 2 inches or so above ground, thab 
might easily be mistaken for a Spring Onion 
in miniature. The second season’s growth 
above ground is of longer duration, And a true 
bulb existing, the true Dlades of the Daffodil in 
miniature are at once evident. Seedling 
Daffodils should only be transplanted wheu 
dormant.—E. H. Jenkins, Hampton Hill.] 


Saxifraga Grisebachi.— This quaintly 
beautiful little Rockfoil is now much cheaper, 
and it is so easily managed thab ib oughb to 
become very popular with all who cultivate the 
many silvery Kockfoils with encrusted loaves. 
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Even if it never flowered, such a lovely little 
plant would give the keenest pleasure, no slight 
recommendation for a plant which may give 
enjoyment to the eye from year’s end to year’s 
end. It is hardly possible to be too enthusiastic 
over the beauty of its silvery margined, 
imbricated, bluish-green rosettes, so perfectly 
formed as to be almost faultless in their way. 
From the flowering rosettes there rise beauti¬ 
fully ruby-coloured stems, which bear pretty 
crimson flowers, which have about them red 
bracts tipped with green. It well deserved the 
award given it by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and one can never pass it without 
stopping to admire its beauty or to point it out 
to some visitor. It adds greatly to the worth 
of Saxifraga Grisebachi that it is so easily 
cultivated on a rockery. I grow it here on a 
rockery facing south west, and with a modicum 
of lime in the light soil in which ib is planted. 
—S. Arnott, Carsethom , by Dumfries, Scot¬ 
land, 


BORDER CARNATION BRODRICK. 
This is termed a fancy variety. The ground 
colour is light yellow, shaded and slightly 
striped with rosy-red. It is a splendid type 
for exhibition, the shape and size being so 
good. The petals are flat, large, and very 
smooth, in well-grown blooms forming a 
flower of exceptional depth. On more than 
one occasion it has taken “ premier” honours 
at important exhibitions. In growth it is one 
of the strongest and is free in producing side 
shoots for propagating. As a bold, handsome 
variety for outdoor culture one may recom¬ 
mend it confidently. It is one of the many 
sterling kinds raised by Mr. Martin Smith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthuses. — The time of opening of many 
spring blossoms is also a reminder that one way of increas¬ 
ing a stock is by seed sowing, and this in the case of 
Polyanthuses should be carried out now. A packet of 
mixed seed will produce many good plants. Any light 
soil will do for sowing the seed, and (hallow boxes and a 
light frame are all chat are necessary. Sometimes the 
seeds are rather long in germinating, but patience ii 
necessary. The young plants should be pricked out into 
a bed of good, well-manured soil, shaded from the hot 
noonday sun.— Woodbabtwick. 

Iceland Popples.—Although Iceland Poppies do 
not possees 00 large a variety of colour as do some of the 
other sorts-Shirley, for instance—they are extremely 
pretty and are very useful for table decoratioD. On the 
whole, tco, I think, Iceland Poppies last a little longer 
after they have been cut than do most sorts. 8eed sown 
in May in boxes of light soil in a cold frame will furnish 
a number of plants for another year Plants procured 
now should be given a position where they will he partly 
shaded during the day. Blooms of Iceland Poppies 
arranged in specimen glasses in their respective colours, 
white, orange, and yellow, are most etlective.—W. F. D. 

Everlasting flowers.— The importance 
of growing “everlasting” flowers does not 
always present itself at the commencement of 
a season when other things demand attention, 
but, when the summer has gone, and autumn, 
with its diminution of flowers, is upon us, ib is 
a convenience to have everlasting flowers to 
fall back upon for tilling vases, etc., in the 
house. One of the easiest to grow is the Heli- 
chrysum, and seed may be sown in boxes of soil 
in a cold-frame now, or on a warm border out- 
of-doors. These flowers should be gathered 
when half expanded, and the same rule applies 
to all everlasting blossoms which open further 
in the process of drying. There are other 
useful things amongst perennials of a similar 
character, such as Eryngiums, Echinops, and 
Statices.—TV. F. D. 

Planting: Crocuses In Grass.—I am aoxious to 
plant Orocutws in the Grass beneath the trees on my lawn. 
Is any epecial preparation of the ground Decespary, and 
cui I move them, as soon as they have finished (lowering, 
from another part of my garden to the Oraes without 
harming them, or should I wait till autumn to transplant 
them ?—J. S. 

[You had better waib until the growth has 
fully ripened and died down before you attempt 
to replant them. If you plant them in full 
growth you will injure next season’s flowering, 
and ib would be unwise to do this. Whether 
any preparation is required depends entirely on 
the soil and the position. However good the 
soil is, we think that a reasonable preparation 
is not lost on the bulbs. Lift 'the bulbs when 
fully ripened off, dry them and put in a dry 
place till required. Take up the turf in an 
irregular way about the trees, dig up the soil 
quite a foot deep, and, if possible, work in 
manure or old potbiagvsoil into the position. 
Whij^ tfie soil is romnratfcidibble 


the Crocus bulbs in rather thinly, Bay 4 inches 
apart over a large area. Then regulate the 
surface soil, and relay about one-half or two- 
thirds of the turf, breaking the latter up rather 
small, and not relaying it in the ordinary way. 
We suggesb this to modify the resistance. 
Frequently, failures are due to planting in the 
turf adjacenb to lawns and pleasure grounds, 
and where, by much rolling, etc., the turf has 
become quite solid and unsuited to this kind of 
planting ] 


this plan is not always the best, as when a dry 
summer follows then the patches are often 
found to become disfigured and burnt. A much 
more satisfactory and simple way is, first to cub 
out the old piece, substitute fresh soil, and 
then sow seed, covering the piece with netting 
to ward off birds. Dandelions and Plantains 
often infest a lawn, and these should be eradi¬ 
cated now, as if left until later it becomes a 
difficult matter. F. TV. I). 



Lilies of the Valley. —When beds of 
Lilies of the Valley are allowed to grow for a 
number of years without attention, the flowers 
are neither so fine nor so numerous. This is 
brought about largely by an impoverished 
state of the soil and the overcrowded state of 
the roots. It often happens, too, that beds are 
made up in some out-of the-way corner of the 
garden where little sunlight can reach them, 


Border Carnation Brodrick. From a photograph hv Jos. E. Tyler. 


consequently the crowns do not get properly 
ripened, this also accounting for the sparsity 
of blooms. One of the old ideas about growing 
Lilies at all was that a shady position was 
essential, but those who grow them most suc¬ 
cessfully know thab such a condition is nob 
necessary ; in fact, the state of the soil is of 
more importance, and if the bed is made up in 1 
an open, sunny situation, there one may expeeb 
the finesb flowers, and, therefore, the south 
side of the garden is preferable. An ideal 
compost for these Lilies is one made up of 
loam, leaf-soil, and the contents of an old hot¬ 
bed.—W. F. D. 

Renovating lawns.— The best time of 
the year to get on with the work of attending 
to a lawn is April. Some there are who when 
this work has to be done—and the best lawn 
will nob go many years withoub some such 
attention—think only of pieces of new turf, bub 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SCLEROTIUM DISEASE (SCLEROTINIA). 
Plants attacked —In themajoribyof instances 
parasitic fungi are limited in their attacks to 
one, or at most to a few kinds of plants which 
are closely related. The sclerotia-forming 
fuDgi are, however, a marked exception to this 
rule, for they attack in¬ 
discriminately almost 
every kind of plant. 
Among economic plants 
. that suffer are Potatoes, 
Turnips, Carrots, Peas, 
Beans, Cucumbers, and 
Marrows. Decorative 
plants also suffer to a con¬ 
siderable extent, especi¬ 
ally Snowdrops, Lilies, 
Tulips, and allied kinds 
propagated by bulbs. 
Weeds are also attacked. 
In addition to growing 
as parasites on living 
p’anbs, these fungi flou¬ 
rish vigorously on decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter, and 
can practically be found 
on every heap of decaying 
plants, from whence 
spores are scattered far 
and wide, some fqrming , 
a new colony on dead and 
, others on living plants.' 
Description, —Several» 
kinds of sclerotinia are 
parasites, but as the 
general appearance and 
mode of life, as also the 
method of treatment, are 
similar for all,^ib is not 
necessary to discuss these . 
separately. - An early in¬ 
dication of the disease is • 
wilting and yellowing of 
the leaves, followed by 
drooping of the stem 
when present. When 
this stage is reached, the 
stem or leaves just above 
ground are covered with 
a whitish flu fly mould, 
which soon changes to a 
brownish colour, and lib¬ 
erates clouds of minute 
spores when rubbed. This 
is the earliest and most 
frequent form under 
which the fungus ap¬ 
pears, and is called the 
Dobrytis stage. In Pota¬ 
toes, Beans, etc., the fun¬ 
gus passes up the inside 
of the stem, and there 
forms numerous solid 
bodies varying in siz3 from a Turnip seed to 
a grain of Wheat. These bodies, called scle- 
rotia, are at first pale in colour, becoming black 
outside when mature. In this condition the 
sclerotia remain until the followiog season, 
when, owing to decay of the host-plant, they 
fall to the ground, and produce spores which 
infeeb a new crop. The fruit produced by 
sclerotia may either be of the Botrytis form or, 
lass frequently, resemble a slender, loDg-stalked . 
wine-glass, of a clear brown colour. Rotting of 
Turnips, or Swedes, and “ 3 r ellow blight ” of 
Potatoes are instances of the injury caused by 
this disease. In bulbous plants the sclerotia 
are formed in the bulb. 

Treatment.— The great prevalence of this 
disease is due to diseased plants containing 
sclerotia being left on the land. Placing such 
diseased-plants in fch 9 piggery or on the manure 
heap does not destroy sclerotia, which pass 
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through the digestive tract of an animal with* 
out injury ; in fact, they benetib by the process. 
(1) Collecting and burning all infested stems, 
leaves, and bulbs are the only certain means of 
destroying the fungus. (2) Accumulations of 
decaying vegetable matter act as nurseries for 
the growth and dissemination of botrytis, and 
shornd not be allowed in a garden. (3) Gas- 
lime or quicklime should be apolied to land 
where the disease has existed.— No. 127 Leaflet 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PLANTS ON WALLS. 

Now is-a good time to plant Chrysanthemums 
on walls where a display of blooms is required 
late in the season. If a south wall has to be 
covered, so much the better, and if there is a 
good, wide coping on the wall, either tem¬ 
porary or otherwise, the blooms will not 
oecomo so heavily soaked by rains. If tem¬ 
porary protection in this way is given, the 
boards should be • at least (i inches wide, and 
fixed in position when the buds are opening. 
During the summer the plants are all the 
better if they get the benchb of rains, which 
tend to keep them free from insects, to 
which they are liable when the plants get 
the additional heat from the wail. Much 
depends upon the height of the wall, because 
varieties suitable for both high and low walls 
can be chosen. Old plants that flowered in 
pots last season are the most suitable for such 
a position, for the reason that they possess a 
larger number of shoots near the base than in 
the case of young ones struck from cuttings 
made of the current year's growth. 

The employment of suitable varieties should 
be the Arab consideration. Pompons, Anemone 
Pompons, and single varieties are especially 
suited for this method of culture as they 
flower profusely, and, owing to the thinness 
of their petals, do not sutler nearly so 
much from rain as do heavier kinds— 
incurved, for instance. Reflexed Chrysan¬ 
themums answer well, also the Japanese 
flowers with short, leflexed florets. These, 
owing to their imbricated petals, do nob 
retain the water, as in the case of the incurved 
kinds. Large-flowered Anemone kinds are the 
worst for this purpose, owing to the large, 
quill-like florets holding water. If the soil is 
of fair quality some manure should be added at 
planting time, bub if the foundation of the 
wall is tilled in with rubbish, as is sometimes 
the case, it is better to remove the whole and 
replace with new soil to a depth of l foot, using 
one part of manure to three of loam. From the 
old plants remove some of the old soil, disen¬ 
tangling the roots so that they will moro readily 
take to the new compost. After planting tread 
the soil firmly, and 1 when growth is fairly 
started give the soil a good soaking should 
it be at all dry- Shoots will spring from 
the base of each plant, and in the cose of the 
large-flowered varieties selecb four of the 
strongest growths, and as regards Pompons 
and singles, retain six, removing all others. 
This should be done as early as possible, to give 
extra strength to those remaining. When the 
growths are long enough spread them out 
thinly, and fasten them to the wall by means 
of nails and shreds if there are no wires. If 
the branches are not secured as growth pro¬ 
ceeds they get broken by the wind. Do not 
top the branches, as the growth is best 
increased by allowing the shoots to break 
naturally, selecting two of the strongest on 
each stem, or more if space permits, and 
removing the remainder. The shoots of both 
Pompon and single varieties, owing to the 
smallness of tbo foliage, may be trained more 
thickly upon the wall than in the case of the 
larger-flowering kinds. A distance of 3 inches 
to 4 inches is suitable, and the extra number 
of branches is secured by retaining moro at the 
first break of the shoots. No thinning of the 
buds will be required; Where the wall is low, 
tall-growing kinds should be dispensed with as 
much as possible, confining the selection to 
those of a dwarf habit. 

Where the production of a quantity of blooms 
is the main object, top the plants when 6 inches 
high, and continue doing so until the end of 
June. After that allow them to grow away at 
will, securing the branches to the wall as growth 
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proceeds and space permits. Encourage free 
growth by thoroughly syringing the plants 
after a hot day, as this assists in keeping the 
foliage clean, and rendering the wall cool during 
the night. Copious supplies of water should 
be given to the roots as growth proceeds, 
and occasional doses of liquid-manure are of 
great assistance in promoting a vigorous 
growth. Treated in this manner olooms can be 
had in favourable seasons from such walls during 
a period of eight or ten weeks. It is advisable 
to devise some means for keeping off frost, such 
as by hanging tiffany over the flowers. Frost 
following rain is the worst enemy with which 
the Chrysanthemum has to contend during the 
flowering season, as the blooms being heavily 
charged with moisture are much less able to 
resist the effects of frost than when they are 
dry. In this manner the advantage of broad 
copiDg boards will be easily perceived. 

GROWING PLANTS THE SECOND YEAR. 
I.NquiBiES are sometimes made as to the best 
method of treating plants for the second year’s 
growth in pots. I always depend upon newly- 
struck plants, as they give finer flowers and 
require less room both during the summer and 
in the earlier stages of growth. I thought a 
few notes on this subject might prove useful to 
those who have retained the old stock plants 
with a view to their cultivation for supplying 
flowers next November and December. Such 
plants at this time of the year are often 
furnished with several shoots l foot or more 
in length, some of these at the present time 
having flower-buds formed in the points. Such 
growths as these named should be cut entirely 
away, retaining those only which are dwarf 
and stout in appearanee, and not more than 
4 inches or fi inches long. Thin these out to 
six in number on each plant, removing all 
others. If these are t» inches high at the 
present time, top them. Thus it will be seen 
it is intended to make bush plants of them, as 
I consider that this is the best way to treat 
such plants. 

If the you.ig growth has not yet reached the 
height named, turn the plants out of the pots, 
removing nearly all the old soil from the roots, 
and cutting away a greater part of the roots 
also until the plants can be potted into pots 
two sizes smaller than those in which they 
flowered last season—that is,presumiDg they 
were 9 inches in diameter. The object of so 
reducing the ball of soil and roots is to make 
space for new roots and fresh soil. Should the 
new growths need topping, potting should be 
deferred until ten days after this has been 
done. The best compost in which to pot the 
plants at this time is two parts loam, and one 
of leaf-soil and rotten manure or partly-decayed 
Mushroom-bed materials and some sand. The 
best position for them is in a cold-frame, keep¬ 
ing the plants rather close for a few days after 
potting, then giviog an abundance of air on all 
favourable occasions. Early in June the plants 
will be ready for transferring into the pots 
in which they are to flower. These should be 
9 inches wide. In determining the number of 
shoots to retain, the cultivator must be guided 
by circumstances. For ordinary purposes three 
retained from each topping wQl be sufficient, 
making in all eighteen growths. If good-sized 
flowers are required, the number of branches 
may be kept to that named, removing all side 
growths as they are made and reducing the 
flower-buds to the central one on each stem, 
thereby throwing the whole energy of the plant 
into a limited number of blooms. If larger or 
smaller flowers are required and more or less in 
number, reduce or add to the number of stems 
as the case may be, remembering that the 
more flowers are produced the smaller they will 
be. Supplying the plants with water, stimu¬ 
lants, and other routine duties are the same as 
advised for other methods of cultivation. 

M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS — STOPPING AND 
TIMING FOR EARLY NOVEMBER 
EXHIBITION. 

(Reply to “F. G.”) 

The varieties mentioned in your list of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums embrace seme of 
the very finesb exhibition kinds now in culti¬ 
vation. In reply bo your requesb for the times 


to stop and the kind of buds to retain to have 
blooms iu good form by the early days of Novem¬ 
ber, the varieties are arranged in tabular form 
in the subjoined list:— 


Name. 


When to atop. 


Duchess of Sutherland May 1 

Bessie Godfrey. Natural break 

Beauty of Sussex . j Natural break 

Hon. Mrs. Acland.! Natural break 

George Lawrence., Natural break 

Ethel Fitzroy . Natural break 

Florence Molyneux . Early April 

Lord Ludlow . 1 At once ' 

Mrs. Barklay .. At once 


Whieh 
bude to 
retain. 

1st crown 
1st crown 
1 st crown 
1st crown 
1 st crown 
1st crown 
1st crown 
‘ 2 nd crown 
2nd crown 


In all cases where a first crown-bud selection is 
recommended from a natural break the plants 
should be pinched aboub May “27th should they 
fail to develop the “ break ”-bud naturally by 
that date, ana from this point the number of 
shoots taken up should correspond with the 
number of blooms required from such plant. 
Where plants are pinched early in the spring 
with the object of inducing them to develop 
second crown-buds at a suitable period in 
August it may be necessary to pinch the plants 
a second time aboub June 21st should they fail 
to develop the first crown-buds ab about that 
time. E. G. 

- [Gra/tful, Dublin ).—Your list of Chrys¬ 
anthemums embraces two or three types of 
this useful flower, and as you do not say for 
what purpose you are growing them, we are at 
a loss how to advise you. The selection 
includes varieties thab flower in October, others 
in Noveml>er, and also others whose natural 
period of flowering is December, and possibly 
even later. The chief object in stopping or 
pinching the Chrysanthemum is to induce the 
plants to come into flower within a given 
period. By stopping the early or late kinds ab 
certain specified periods they may be made to 
flower during November, and in this way be 
utilised for the shows usually held during thab 
month. However, as your list has several well- 
known decorative varieties included in it, your 
object may be to make a free display during as 
long a season as possible. If we are righb in 
this assumption you may, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, pinch the plants when they are some 
6 inches to S inches in height, and treat each 
succeeding <> inches to 8 inches of subsequent 
growths in like manner. Give the plants their 
last pinching during the closing days of June, 
and grow on the last set of shoots to the 
terminal buds, thinning out the latter so thab 
each flower mav have room to develop. In this 
way you should have little difficulty in growing 
a charming lot of freely flowered plants, useful 
alike for conservatory embellishment or cut¬ 
ting. Stop the plants either a week before or 
a week after the repotting. Should you desire 
to grow large and handsome blooms, and to 
have these at their best in the earliest half of 
November, the advice given in the subjoined 
table, if properly carried out, should achieve 
the object you have in view. 


When to jrinch the ' Which buds to 
Name. plants. secure. 

Royal Windsor . Mid-April 

queen of the Exe .. Mid-April 

Mrs. Dunn . At once 

Lady Hanham . Natural break 

G. J. Warren. April 15th 

Mme. O. Debrie. At once 

Pbtubus . Atones 

Soleil d’Octobre Natural break 

R. Hooper Pearson .. May 15th 

Mrs. Greenfield. At once 

Mrs. Mease. April 15th 

Mrs White Popbam. At once 

Mile. Thei6e6 Key . May 21st 

Simplicity . At once 

Source d'Or. Natural break 

W. H. Lincoln . Natural break 

Princess Victoria ... May 12th 

George Glenny (Inc.) Natural break 


2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
Any buds in 
late August. 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
Any buds in 
late August. 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
1st crown 
2nd crown 
Terminal buds 
Any buds in 
late August 
1st crown 
Terminal buds 


Id all cases whore second crown-buds are 
recommended, and the plants fail to develop 
the first crown-buds by the last week in .Tune, 
the point of the shoot should be pinched out, 
and the succeeding 6hoots grown on. This will 
have the same effeeb as would the first crown- 
buds were they developed at that time. — E. G. 

- ( Ebor ). — Your letter raises a very 

interesting point regarding the stopping ana 
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timing of exhibition Chrysanthemums. Your 
question, to pub it briefly, is : “ When should 
the plants for a second crown-bud selection be 
pinched the first time in cases where there is no 
natural break, as so often recommended ?” 
Generally speaking, when plants of the char¬ 
acter referred to as succeeding better when left 
to develop their “break "-bud naturally are 
propagated during the normal period, say, 
December and January—sometimes later—they 
invariably do this, to the satisfaction of the 
grower, and one need have little or no concern 
as to the ultimate resulb. However, when 
such kinds are propagated later than the 
period just mentioned, there is a tendency for 
the “ break ’’-bud to develop later as a conse¬ 
quence. In all cases where the first crown- 
buds from a natural break fail bo develop by 
aboub the third week in June, we should be 
disposed to pinch out the points of the shoots, 
thus causing new shoots to appear, and in this 
way ensure the development of the much- 
coveted second crown-buds. In the majority 
of instances, where second crown-buds aro 
recommended, this rule of pinching the shoots 
from June 21 to June 28, when the first-crown- 
buds fail to develop by that period, should 
always be observed, and then one may safely 
anticipate the production of socond crown-buds 
in time for the resulting blooms to be at their 
best when the November shows are held.— 
E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums for decoration— 
when to stop {Ebor ).—What you say aboub 
the decorative kinds is quite correct. To induce 
a bushy style of growth, pinch the plants when 
they are about 6 inches high, and each succeed¬ 
ing 6 inches of growth should be treated in a 
similar manner. Assuming you wanb your 
plants in flower throughout November, pinch 
them for the last time at the end of June, and 
row on the resulting shoots to the terminal 
uds. Slightly thin out the latter, and the 

f eneral effect of the plants when in full 
lossom will then be pleasing. Regarding the 
large-flowered varieties in your list, in which 
you ask for information relating to second 
crown-buds, this you will find answered in the 
reply above to “ F. G." The varieties marked 
with an asterisk in your selection, at your 
request, we deal with specially, and, for a 
garden situated so far north as Yorkshire, the 


times are as follows : 



Name. 

When to gtop. 

Which 
bud* to 

.Souvenir de Mone. Menier.. 

Early April 

retain. 

Terminal 

bude 

1st crown 

Mrs. Ba^nal! Wilde . 

N.O.S. Jubilee. 

May 15 

At once 

‘2nd crown 

Pride of Stokell . 

May 15 

let crown 

I’erle Oauphinoise (inc.) .. 

Early April 

‘2nd crown 

La Triotnphant . 

Early April 

‘ 2 nd crown 

", R. Church. 

At once 

2nd crown 

Dorothy Gibeon (reflexed 

Early April 

let crown 

Mrs Powell Cotton . 

May 15 

let crown 

Simplicity. 

May 15 

let crow’n 

Ph<cbua. 

At once 

‘2nd crown 

Growers in the south should allow a 

difference 


of quite seven days in the times of stopping, 
commencing a week later in almost every 
instance than the dates given above.—E. G. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
—Old Stools. —I suppose there are many who 
having procured what cuttings of early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums they require, have still 
on hand their old stools. To throw them 
away soems wrong when it is remembered 
that these same old stumps will give many 
blossoms, if not of first-class quality, at least 
very useful wherever cut flowers are valued. 
In most gardens, perhaps in that portion 
devoted to vegetables, there are odd corners 
where room could be found for them, and if the 
soil is given a little manure it is surprising 
how many flowers may be gathered in the 
course of a season. They may be planted out 
almost any time now, as they will endure the 
hardening process better than young plants. 
Sometimes the latter fail, and where there are 
only one or two of a sort, it is as well to keep 
an old stool. —Townsman. 


Index to Volume XXVI. —The binding cover* 
(price le, 6d. each) end Index (Sd.) tor Volume XXVI. are 
now reedy, and may be had of ail Newsagent*, or of the 
Publisher, poet free for 2e ( 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Young Cyclamens now 
pricked off into boxes will be ready for single 
pots. They like some leaf mould and a bit of 
good peat, and some good loam—about a third 
of each, with sand enough to keep it open. 
Clean pots and free drainage are essential, with 
some warmth to encourage growth for a time 
till the roots are working through. A thin 
shade when hot, and daily syringing will be 
necessary. Old plants of Cyclamens which 
have done flowering may be moved to cool 
pib, and less water given. These, when 
rested, may be planted out in prepared bed in 
open. Sow a small quantity of Cineraria seeds 
for winter flowering, bub the main sowing will 
be in time enough first) week in June. Sow 
Primula sinensis, also P. stollata, in heat till 
the libble plants appear. They germinate 
slowly, especially in a cool place, and when the 
germinating process lingers the plants are not 
so strong, as there is a possibility of the soil 
getting sour unless the water pot is in very 
careful hands. The Hydrangeas are a very use¬ 
ful family. Well-ripened plants which have 
had warmth are now coming into bloom, and 
as the flowers last well the season may be a 
long one. The blue tint in the flowers of 
Hydrangeas is obtained by cultivation. When 
grown in peat or in soil in which iron in some 
form is present, the blue tint appears. Cuttings 
will roob now or later. The ends of youDg 
matured shoots struck in August will carry one 

f 'ood truss of flowers next spring. To obtain 
arge specimens the plants must be potted on 
into large pots, and be cub back from time to 
time till a base has been formed. But to 
obtain plenty of flowers the growth must be 
ripened outside. Doctor Hogg has white 
flowers nob quite so large as in the common 
form, bub good specimens can easily be made, 
and at all stages the plants when in flower have 
some decorative value. Hydrangea paniculata 
randiflora makes a charming white flowered 
ush in summer, and flowers freely outside. It 
also makes a good conservatory plant. Sow 
seeds of Browallia siiecicsa major, and grow on 
freely, pinching occasionally at first. This and 
Browallia Jamesoni, a rather taller species, are 
very useful in summer. The latter may be 
struck from cuttings. Tropjeolum Comet is 
pretty in baskets. The flowers are bright 
scarlet, and are freely produced. It appears to 
be a variety of Fireball of the Lobbianum 
section. I have seen baskets in shady bal¬ 
conies and verandahs prettily filled with Har¬ 
rison's Musk. The Pelargoniums will soon be 
making a good show. Let them have liquid 
manure, and keep them free from insects. 

StOV©. —Pot on small plants of Dracaenas, 
Crotons, Caladiums. Cut down leggy plants 
and pub in cuttings. They want a brisk 
bottom-heat, and to be kepb close and shaded 
when bright. Shift on seedling Gloxinias and 
Streptocarpuses. Pot off Nicotiana Sanderaj, 
and move to cooler house when established. 
This is likely to be a very useful plant, and 
only wants warmth to starb the plants into 
growth. Ib may be planted out in summer. 
Roller blinds should be fixed to roof of stove, 
as too much shade does harm. Daring bright) 
days the shade should be used when the plants 
inside require it, or are showing signs of dis¬ 
tress, but we want to be watchful and roll 
down the blind when the first signals of dis¬ 
tress are held out. Damp the floors to create 
moisture in the atmosphere, and more ventila¬ 
tion will be required now. Look sharp after 
insects everywhere. Thrips are fond of the 
smooth, glossy leaves of CrooonB and Draca nos. 

Early Peach-house.— A crop of Peaches 
is just as many as the tree can carry without 
injury. Ib may be two to the square foot or 
less, but I do nob think it ought to be more. 
Something depends upon the nourishment 
given to the trees during the time the fruits 
are growing, and Peaches will take a good deal 
of feeding when the trees are in good health 
and growing freely. The feeding should not 
be excessive to encourage grossness, but when 
a tree is in a fertile condition, if there is any 
tendency bo grossnesa leave on more fruits. 
Nothing steadies the tree like giving it more 
work bo do. A good deal has been written 
aboub disbudding and thinning the young 
shoots. There must always be space enough 

III 


for the foliage to develop. When the fruiting 
branches are trained from . r > inches bo 6 inches 
apart there is always enough room to lay in the 
young shoots to produce the next year's crop. 
One shoot near the base of the bearing shoot 
and the leader will generally suffice, and these 
should be tied in neatly. All sub-laterals 
which show later should be cut back, and nob, 
as in the case of Vines, be pruned bo one leaf. 
When the fruits are swelling Peaches will take 
up a good deal of moisture. If the roots are 
permitted to get too dry something will go 
wrong, and the crop suffer and possibly fail. 
Night temperature for Peaches after stoning 
60 degs., with free ventilation during the day, 
bub the ventilation requires watching, and 
should be reduced if clouds arise. A smaller 
house requires closer attention than a large 
one. If the ventilation is right and the roots 
are moist enough there should not be much 
trouble with red-spider, even if the syringe is 
not used. Night air in small quantities is 
beneficial, especially when the fruits are colour¬ 
ing, bub during this period the trees should 
not be deluged with water. 

Early vinery.— If the foliage is short of 
stalk and leathory there will nob be much 
difficulty in finishing the fruit. When Vines 
have healthy roots in a well-made border and 
the conditions inside the house are genial, the 
foliage if not overcrowded will be vigorous and 
capable of doing all the work required. Very 
few gardeners use the syringe after the Grapes 
are set and swelling. The necessary atmos¬ 
pheric moisture can be given by damping 
paths and dry surfaces in the house. After 
the Grapes are thinned is the time to feed with 
quick-acting stimulants. The things which 
act slowly, such as bone-meal and potash, 
should be supplied in the winter or when the 
borders are top dressed. When the house is 
closed for work early ventilation is very im¬ 
portant on a bright morning. The moisture 
should nob be permitted to condense on the 
fruit, and to prevent this, air must be given to 
permit its escape. Just a crack along the 
ridge will suffice at first, bub the rising tem¬ 
perature must be mob in a tentative manner. 
Night temperature 60 degs. bo 65 degs. 

Mushroom-house.— Beds will be made 
outside now, but the beds still in bearing 
must be watered when necessary and the water 
may contain some stimulant, and salt in small 
quantity will be useful. Keep the atmosphere 
genial. 

Room plants.— Cactuses must have mois¬ 
ture at the roob now, and may be sprinkled 
overhead on bright days. Repot Fuchsias and 
sow Balsams. Bulbs which have ceased to be 
eff ective may be planted in the borders outside. 
Lilies of the trumpet section will do well in 
the window if kept free from insects, and in a 
light position. Use the sponge to remove 
green-fly. 

Outdoor garden.— This is the best time 
to buy in a few herbaceous or alpine plants. 
They are usually sent out in pots, and usually 
wanb a little nursing the first year. This is a 
good time to divide and replant Phloxes and 
Pyrethrums. Michaelmas Daisies also may be 
transplanted. These have been much improved 
of late years, bub the varieties are now much 
too numerous. Some of the old sorts should be 
weeded out. They are very useful in pots for 
the cold conservatory. Healthy young plants 
started in pot» now will make large bushes by 
the autumn. There are some pretty things in 
single Dahlias which come true from seeds, and 
flower early in summer if brought on in heat. 
Shifb sub-tropicals into larger pots to get strong 
before turning them oub end of May or June. 
Reds of the better kinds of Cannas are beautiful 
in a sheltered corner, bub the soil must be deep 
and rich. Insects of the aphis family may be 
looked after now, as they will soon be present 
on Roses and other tender plants, and a plant 
badly attacked is never quite the same in 
health afterwards for that season. There is 
plenty of insecticides, but early in the season 
there is nothing better or cheaper than Tobacco- 
powder. Quassia extract and petroleum emul¬ 
sion are good washes later. Weeds must he 
looked after, and the hoe used when the 
surface is dry and the sun is shining. If we 
get warm, dry weather, newly planted things 
may require water and mulching. 
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Fruit garden.— The sap is moving freely 
now and grafting may be done. Fixing bhe 
clay or grafting wax is important work. It 
should be free from cracks, as the air must be 
excluded, and if clay is used it should be 
thoroughly worked and made perfectly plastic 
and be well rubbed in round the grafts before 
the final envelope is placed on. There is no 
mystery about grafting. There must be some 
dexterity in the use of the knife, and the knife 
mu 9 t be sharp to make a perfectly clean and 
smooth cut. If the stock is a little in advance 
of the scion aud the parts properly fitted 
together so that the bark of stock and scion 
meet on at least one side there is not much risk 
of failure. Newly-planted Raspberries should 
be cub down to within 6 inches of the ground 
the first season to give them a chance to make 
strong canes for the next season. The same 
treatment should be given to Logan and 
Blackberries the first season to get them well 
established. Lime will be useful to Morello 
and other Cherries. Sometimes bhe fruits fall 
prematurely when stoning, and a dressing of 
lime may prevent this if given in time. The 
Morello Cherry is usually pruned like the Peach 
to carry its crop on the young wood of the pre¬ 
vious year, though it will bear freely on spurs. 
The Morello bears well as a bush on the 
Mahalob stock or as a standard. 

Vegetable garden.— The gardener has 
many enemies to trouble him. If the sparrows 
attack young Peas dust a little soob over them, 
or cover with wire Pea guards or netting. 
Seed beds had better be netted over, support¬ 
ing the nets with forked sticks to keep well 
above the soil. If seeds are dressed with red 
lead birds will not touch them. Brussels 
Sprouts sown under glass should be pricked out 
to get strong. Make a further sowing of several 
kinds of Cauliflowers and Veitch’s Self protect¬ 
ing Autumn Broccoli, which is a very valuable 
vegetable. No one has too much Spinach. 
The most valuable Spinach crops are those sown 
in autumn, and which pass through the winter. 
The spring-sown crops are not so lasting, as the 
plants have a tendency bo bolt when the hob 
weather comes. There are several very useful 
substitutes for Spinach, the two best being the 
Spinach Beet and the New Zealand Spinach. 
Tne former may be sown now in drills 15 incnes 
apart, and be thinned to 8 inches or 9 inches. 
The New Zealand Spinach should be started in 
heat bo get it forward. It grows very freely, 
and will cover a large space when the weather 
becomes warm. It is really a hot weather 
plant, and will thrive in the hottest position. 
Cauliflowers may go out into trenches in which 
manure has been buried. New plantations of 
Asparagus may be formed. Yearling plants 
are the best, and plenty of room should be 
given. Sow seeds of C&rdoons in small pobs in 
gentle warmth for earliest crops. 

E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary . 

April 10(h .—Cineraria stellata and Primula 
stellata are very useful, and make large plants 
in 6 -inch and 7-inch pots. A few of the best 
and mosb distinct have been set on one side for 
producing seed. They seed very freely. Last 
summer, when the plants were past their best 
inside, they were stood outside on a coal-ash 
bed in the shade of a wall, and there were 
strong, healthy seedlings in thousands, self- 
sown. Work among Vines and Peaches is now 
constant. Sublateral growth of Vines must 
have regular attention. # 

April 11th .—We have jusb about finished 
plauting Potatoes. Some plots have been 
planted with the view of testing several 
new kinds, in competition with some of 
the best of the old ones under similar treat¬ 
ment as regards manures, etc. Sowed main 
crop of Carrots, scarlet Intermediate being the 
variety mostly grown. Sowed more Lettuces, 
Radishes, and Mustard and Cress. Planbed 
peveral groups of Hollyhocks oub of pots (seed¬ 
lings). Planted Broad Windsor Beans. 

April 12th .—Moved bedding plants to cold 
frames bo make room in houses. All French 
Beans have been cleared out of fruit and other 
forcing houses. They are dangerous when bhe 
sun gains power, and we have Beans in a pit 
now coming in. Tied down and stopped Vines. 
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Dusted a little Tobacco-powder over Peach- 
brees on walls as a measure of precaution, as to 
prevent is better than to cure. There is a 
good show of blossoms on Plum-trees. 

April 13th. — Rearranged conservatory. 
Groups of herbaceous Spiraeas thinly arranged 
among Maidenhair Ferns act as foils to the 
bright colours of Azaleas and other bright 
coloured flowers. Several Kentias and other 
large Palms have been placed in large pots, as 
they were much pot bound, though they have 
been kept in health by using liquid-manure. 
Climbers are growing rapidly, and reauire a 
good deal of thinning and training. We are 
still using a little fire at night, but tires will 
soon be stopped. 

April 14 th .—Planbed oub a lob of bulbs 
which have been forced. They come in useful 
for grouping in the shrubbery borders, and 
wherever there is room a good many Narcissi 
have been planted in the orchard. The mowing 
machine has been lifted a little by dropping the 
front rollers, so as bo cut jusb a little higher. 
The turf does nob burn so much, and, conse¬ 
quently, does not wear oub so fast. Tennis and 
hockey play havoc with the turf when the 
Grass is cub very short. 

April 15th .—Sowed late Marrow Peas. The 
rows ran north and south, and are planbed at 
intervals of 12 feet, with Potatoes between. 
All our late Peas are worked in this way. The 
sites are prepared and marked out for the 
season’s sowing before the Potatoes are planted, 
and the land afterwards will come in for winter 
Spinach, late Turnips, and, possibly, late Celery 
and Cabbages, or Coleworts. 


BIRDS. 

Death Of Canary [Ingham ).—This bird 
had suffered from surfeit, resulting in mortifi¬ 
cation of the bowels, which had become black 
and tangled. If allowed to progress to this 
stage the case always proves hopeless. Surfeit 
is caused through the food being of too nutri¬ 
tious a character, and in the diet of this bird 
the Flax-seed was probably the cause of this 
complaint:. In the case of young Canaries jusb 
able to feed themselves, this trouble is very 
common, and generally caused by their being 
allowed bo partake too freely of egg-food. All 
remedies seem to be ineffectual against this 
malady, but relief is sometimes afforded by 
putting the sufferer upon spare and simple 
diet, and administering two or three drops of 
castor oil, or by adding a teaspoonful of liquid 
magnesia in an ounce of drinking water. The 
diet for a Canary may consist of two parts of 
Canary-seed to one of German Rape. A piece 
of ripe Apple may be placed between bhe wires 
of the cage two or three times a week during 
cold weather, and in mild weather a spray of 
Watercress or a young Dandelion leaf instead. 
The sand supplied should always be of a coarse, 
gritty nature, from which bfie bird may select 
small stones to keep its digestive organs in 
good order.—3. S. G. 

Canary wheezing (Lynton). — The 
wheezing is due to irribabion of bhe bronchial 
tubes, and is caused by the dry, hob air of the 
kitchen. You should put six drops of glycerine 
and a little gum arabic in the drinking water 
daily, protect from cold air and draughts, but 
avoid placing its cage high up on a wall of & 
room which is artificially heated. Give your 
bird a small supply of broken grits, such as are 
given to small chickens, ana a little hard- 
boiled egg, minced fine and mixed with arrow¬ 
root biscuit. It might also have a little Flax¬ 
seed. Some old mortar, bruised and mixed 
with the grit-sand on the floor of the cage, 
will also prove of value in restoring bhe bird 
to health. Let it also have a good supply of 
Watercress or Dandelion leaves. When the 
wheezing ceases, strengthen the bird by giving 
syrup of phosphates instead of glycerine, about 
the same quantity daily.—3. 3. G. 

Feeding Doves [Miss Parker ).—You do 
nob say what kind of Dove yours is, but we 
presume it is of the species mosb commonly 
kept, the Barbary Dove, sometimes called 
Collared Dove. This is a very hardy species 
and has become so well acclimatised that it 
will live out-of-doors and remain in good health 
in the mosb severe weather. The food should 
consisb of Wheat, Dari, Tares, and occasionally 
a little Millet and Canary-seed. Supply also 


coarse grit sand to assist bhe digestive organs 
in their work. Do not fail to keep up a good 
supply of drinking water, while a piece of rock- 
salt placed in the cage for the bird to peck at 
will tend to keep ib in good health. 


OORRflSPONDBNGH 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publish hr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming trait.—Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a timet tsnd these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses for front of greenhouses ( W. R. Mansell ), 
—Six varieties we can well recommend would be : — 
Catherine Mermet, Lady Roberts, The Bride, Mme. de 
Watteville, Prince de Bulgarie, and White Maman Ooohet. 

Pink Carnation (Swynnerton). —We should think 
Raby Castle or Duchess of Fife would suit you. These are 
very free-flowering and hardy in many districts. Bomba, 
Alberta, Mrs. Nicholson, and Hermione are others in the 
same shade, though varying in tone. 

A weedy lawn (Weeds).— The ground is evidently 
very poor, and the best thing you can do is to have it dug 
up early in the autumn, incorporating, as the work goes 
on, some well-rotted manure. After it bas settled and 
become firm returf it; or you could dig up the weedy patches 
now and shake out the weeds, then add some new soil 
and sow at once with good Grass seed. 

Rose Marechal Nlel bads falling to open 
(O. J. CJ.—This Rose often produces more buds man 
come to perfect flowers. Are there any signs of canker ? 
The non-swelling of the buds probably arises from there 
being too many for the plant, or want of vitality in some 
form. You might try what a little feeding will do—that 
is, if you are quite sure that the plant is healthy, and that 
the roots are in good condition. 

The white Bush Poppy (Romneya Ooulteri) 
(Stella).— The best winter protection for this is a mulch 
over the roots of some light and porous material. Pine- 
needles form a fine covering, andf rough Coooa-nut-fibre 
answers well. A straw mat may be placed round the 
branches during hard frosts, but the covering should be 
removed as soon as the weather becomes lees severe. 
Without further particulars it is very difficult to answer 
your other question. In sending queries, kindly read our 
rules as to having each one on a separate sheet. 

Plants for cold greenhouse (Charlotte).— 
You might try Asparagus tenulnimus, as to the hardiness 
of which you wil^ find a note in our issue of Feb. llth, 
1905, p. 628. We should also advise you to get some of 
the varieties of Smilax, while you should also include 
some flowering climbere, as Clematis indivisa, Clianthus 
puniceus, Sol a mi m jasmlnoidea, Passiflora cmrulea, and 
P. Constance Elliot As to the query re hardy plants, you 
should consult " The English Flower Garden,” in which 
the whole question is fully dealt with and lists of plants 
given 

Anemone fnlgens falling (Rosarian).— It is 
quite evident the roots are overcrowded, and the only 
thing you can do is to lift them when the growth has fully 
ripened off, and divide the tubers, which will probably 
have formed quite a mass. After lifting the roots you had 
better remove them to some shed where plenty of air can 
reach them, so that the drying may be gradual. In about 
a fortnight you can shake away the soil, and separate the 
masses of tubers that may have been formed. We should, 
in replanting, advise you’ to select the sunniest spot you 
can find, ana plant notiater than October. 

Growing Brugmanalas (.Delta).— You say noth- 
ing whatever as to where your plants are kept and how 
you have treated them during the winter. Have they 
been attacked by green-fly or any other insect, as the 
leaves look as if they had been syringed with some 
insecticide. In the autumn and during the winter, when 
growth has ceased, give less water, only giving sufficient 
to keep the soil from getting too dry, and keeping in an 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning cf .March turn 
them out and repot into larger pots, using a compost of 
one half good turfy loam, the other half being leaf-mould 
and well-decayed manure, with a dash of sand. As the 
pots get full of roots an occasional dose of liquid manure 
will be beneficial. 

Daisies In lawn (Enquirer). —The best plan will be 
at once to clear out all the Dandelions and Daisies with 
an old knife, to fork up the places from which these 
have been dug out, and top-dress with loamy soil, leaf-soil, 
or old rotten manure, adding come wood-ashes if you can. 
Then sow on these places some good Grass-seed, not that 
from a hay-loft. Tell the seedsman the nature of your 
soil. Well rake in the seed and give a good rolling, pro¬ 
tecting from birds, if need be. So soon as growth ie good, 
dress with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per 
rod. Roll the lawn frequently and also run the mowing 
machine over it about every week or ten days. This will 
keep down the coarse Grass and prevent the Daisies and 
other weeds seeding. 
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Potting Amaryllises (L. H. IF.).— You must 
leave them alone now. Growers generally attend to 
tbic with the ad\ent of the New Year. When you have 
t urned out the bulbe examine the tu*eof each and remove 
all decayed and decajing matter. Then place some pot¬ 
ting soil in the pote in the form of a cone, the top of the 
cone ae high as the rim of the pot. Place thehnlb on thie 
cone, with the roote hangitg down the Hide, fill up with 
noil and prets firmly. Treated thus, the bulb will be about 
half its depth out of the soil. Then place the pote in a 
t'ed, the bottom-beat of which should be about 85 dege. 
l)j not water until the young growth* begin to appear. 
Ae growth increase® lower the temperature of the houee, 
until by the time the flowers are open a minimum of i 
00 degH is reached. A lower temperature even than this 
will suffioe when the flowers are fully open.. A good place 
to start the bulbs is in an early vinery or Peach-house, 
transferring them, when growth has well started, to the 
stove or other hot-house. 

Croquet lawn In poor condition (3 f. J . SX— 
Get some loamy soil, to which add rotten manure and 
wood-ashes. Spread the mixture over the lawn and well 
rake in, then sow Grass-seed over the whole, protecting, 
if need be, from birds, If you tell the seedsman what 
your soil is like, then he will send you a suitable mixture! 
On no account use Grass-seed from a hay-loft, as this is 
full of weed-seeds, which will cause trouble in the future. 
By all means get rid of the worms in the lawn, but there 
is no need to use a poisonous remedy. Lime-water is the 
best remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of unslaked 
lime, and if more is wanted, use the same proportions. 
8tir this well up and let it stand for forty-eight hours, 
then water the lawn through a rosed can with the clear 
liquid In damp weather or on the evening succeeding that 
ou which a good watering has been given. This wil| 
bring the worms to the surface, when they can be swept 
up and cleared away. 

Potting Hoy a carnoea (South).— This is impa¬ 
tient of stagnant moisture about the roots, and the mate¬ 
rial forming the root medium must be of a porous 
character. In potting specimens of considerable size/the 
pots must first be well drained ; more attention Bhould be 
paid to this, in this case, than is cuktomary or even neces¬ 
sary for the general run of stove plants. The scil should 
consist of about equal parts of good turfy loam pnd peat, 
pulled to pieces with the,hand, and the fine, light panicles 
should be shaken from it eo that only the turf remains ; 
to this should be ad,ded about a sixth part of sand and thB 
same quantity of broken charcoal. In such material the 
plants mAy be firmly potted, leaving sufficient space at the 
top in proportion to xhe size of pot used, for giving water, 
as in the growing seasoA this plant delights in and requires 
a liberal supply'of moisture both at the roots and In the 
atmosphere. * It fc only stagnation that must be avoided. 
In potting' small plants tne turf should be broken up 
small, bub-never sifted.' , 

Moss on lawn (Fareham).— Sulphate of iron has 
been* strongly recommended for destroying Moss on lawps, 
the average quantity to be used being 6 lb. per 100 square 
yards. Tne best way to use the sulphate is in solution, 
thus distributing it evenly. The solution is made in the 
propditlon of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 2 gallons of water, 
it snould be made Id a wooden vessel, such as an old cask, 
and, if possible, with soft or rain-water, and also just 
before it is used, as it loses strength by keeping. The 
sulphate can be applied at any season of the year, and is 
known to be acting effectivtly when the Moss turns black, 
after which it withers away. If the application hae been 
too weak the Moss only turns reddish, and after some time 
recovers itself. In this case a Becond application will be 
needed. It sometimes happens that the first two applica¬ 
tions are Insufficient, and the operation has to be repeated 
the following year. As Moss generally indicates poorness 
of the soil, it is ad visible after the Moss is destroyed to 
apply some rich top-dressing, such as wood-ashes, loamy 
soil, and well-rotted manure mixed together. , 

Doronlcum (Long Balcony).— The common or Eng¬ 
lish name of this plant is “ Leopard s Bane." The variety 
ilarpur Criwe is the largest-flowered at present known. 
'Ve do not know of any plant likely to give yon a succes¬ 
sion of sweet scented (lowers and which is also suitable for 
growing in' boxes on a balcony. ‘ The small-flowered 
garden Pink is prktty as an edging where it could remain 
permanent, but only suitable for the boxes named for its, 
flowering period. * Your better plan, we think, will be to 
endeavour to secure a succession by putting in fresh 
plants every now and again. > For instance, in the spring 
you could have the Pink referred to, with Wallflowers in 
several shades, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, etc. As a suc¬ 
cession to these, Mignonette, Stocks, Sweet Sultan (all 
from seeds), and Heliotrope, could be employed, with 
Cupid Sweet Peas io variety as a dwarf subject for the 
front. For early autumn display; the• early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums could be employed. It is not possible, 
however, to name one or two things that would continue 
flowering for the season, planted as you suggest. Onei of 
the most profuse of summer flowering , plants well suited 
to boxes is Campanula isophyila 1 alba. - If you require 
plants for one season only, and will name It, we will advise 
what is best. 

Androsace lanuginosa (Cosmos).— This species 
does not produce " runners.” We, therefore, take it, you 
are referring to A. sarmentosa. which does. A. lanuginosa 
produces somewhat lengthy, leafy shoots, covered by inch 
long silken leaves, and terminated by a globular head of 
pink-flushed blossoms. From the seat of this flower-head 
springs a fresh growth, and subsequently another flower- 
head, and so on till frost checks ic. A. sarmentosa, on 
the other band, produces rosette-like tufts, and from 
these presently issue long, thread-like growths, each with 
a small terminal leaf-head or growth. These, when 
ti inches or . 8 inches long, may be secured by placing a 
stone near the tip and pressing them down to the Boil, 
leaving them to root. A. lanuginosa rarely emits roots 
unless the skin be broken near a leaf joint. The leafy 
character of the growth would render it difficult to deal 
with the shoots in this somewhat unnatural manner. 
This species roots quite freely from cuttings made of inch 
long growth, or rather more, and inserted In sandy soil in 
September. A. sarmentosa does not make shoots or stem 
like growths, but runners or thin, wiry stems terminated 
bv small roeettce of loaves that root therefrom when in 
(xmtaJt with the soil. All plants producing these runner¬ 
like stems, as—' g'., the Strawberry— may be increased in 


tbis way. Rome species of Ferns are Increased in the 
same wav. None of t hese runner-producing plants require 
to be * haded at the t ime of pegging them to the soil; it is 
nature's own way of increase. 

Cyrtanthus growing (F. If.).— To the amateur 
with but one greenhouse th«se pretty little African bulbous 
plants have much to recommend them, as they usuallv 
flower during the months of February and March, and 
again, as a rule, in July ard August. The bulb is about 
the size, of a large Snowdrop, and bears three or four 
Graf H.Iike leaves, while the flower-stem, which reaches a 
height of a foot or so, is terminated by an umbel of par¬ 
tially drooping tubular blossoms nearly a couple of inchts 
long, orange-red in the case of angustifoliue, and in 
McKeni white. They are of very easy culture, needing a 
soil composed principally of good loam, lightened by an 
admixture of leaf mould and sand. They increase quickly 
from offsets, eo that the pots will soon Income full of 
bulbs. -While fbey will flower well for years, even in a 
crowded state, they may readily be divided If it is desired 
to increase the stock. This should be done immediately 
after* the flowering irf ea*l/spring. Given the 'treatment 
accorded to a Pelargonium, these species of Oyrtanthus 
will do well. They do not require, to • be. di ied off at any 
time, but in winter, when iu a partially'dormant condi¬ 
tion, only sufficient water sMuld' be^giveri to keep the 
soil slightly moist. Seeds Are readily produced, and 
young plants raised therefrom will, unlike most bulbs, 
reach a flowering size in about eighteen months. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. . , .. 

Seaside shrubs (Humber).— You should plant 
immediately behind the bank, if there is room, some 
Italian Poplars or Evergretn Oak, then, in frinf of these, 
Euonymus in variety, Portugal Laurels, Aucubks, Eecal- 
Ionia macrautha, and the Tamarisk, interspersing among 
them somo of the hardy species of Fuchsia and shrubby 
Veronicas. 

Rhododendron.flowers damping (F. W.L.). 
—You do not mention the kind of Rhododendron, of 
which there is an immense range of sorts, not all hardy in 
our country. It is verv likely that it is due to the plants, 
owing to the mild weather, having started into growthand 
being caught by the frost. Again, it may be that the soil 
is, iu the position they are growing, unsuitable for them. 

Propagating Aucubas (H. R. T.). -Half ripened 
wood makes the best cuttings, and August and September 
are the best months for increasing in this way. Out off as 
many branches as can be spared from the old plants, and 
divide them into pieces having two or three eyes each, and 
also one or more leayes. For these prepare a cold-frame 
or border at the base of a wall, wooden f£nce, or he'dge. 
Mix a good deal of sand and some leaf-mould with the soli, 
and in tbis insert the cuttings pretty thickly apd firmly. 
If in frames, cover with sashes and shade from sunshine ; 
but, if in borders, handligbts should be employed! Here 
they may remain till the following April or May, when 
most of them will be rooted, and may then be transferred 
in lines to sheltered positions out-of-doors, and, when 
well established, they may in the autumn be moved to 
their permanent quarters. Many people nip out the point 
of the cuttings so as to induce them to throw out two or 
three shoots instead of one. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Oranges (E M. Fisher ).—You had 
better grow the plants on, shifting them, if need be, into 
pots a size larger than those they are now in, using a 
compost of sweet turfy loam, with some peat, rotten 
manure, and sand. Keep (hem close for a few weeks 
after repotting, being careful with the water-pot, so os 
not to sour the soil, until the roots have begun to work 
freely into it. In June you may »tand the plants in the 
open air, so as to ripen the wood. They will bloom in a 
year or two. You must also be very careful to keep them 
clean, as Orange-trees are very liable to be attacked by 
scale. 

VEGETABLES. 

CeBBpool. contents of (W. J. K.).— Yes, you can 
use the contents of the cesspool, bub you must be very 
careful to have them well diluted before appying to any 
crops. Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Peas, Onions, etc., will be 
benefited by the application of such, giving them after 
heavy rain or when the ground has been well watered. 
You will also find them useful for Strawberries from about 
the middle of this month until the fruit has set; while in 
the 'Winter they may be used'among fruit-trees. For 
Asparagus, too, after cutting has ceased, they are valu¬ 
able, the only precaution being to dilute freely. 

Rhubarb—fruit or vegetable (IF. T. GX— The 
stems of Rhubarb cannot be described as fruit, although 
they are used for torts and sweets for table use. Nothing 
can properly be described as fruit botanically unless it is 
the produce of flowers and is either Beed or encloses seed. 
In gardening phraseology, everything suitable for eating 
as food, produced from flowers when ripe, and consisting 
of soft, succulent, or juicy flesh. Is termed fruit Peas 
and Beans are fruit but not in the same sense. Tomatoes 
are classed both'as fruits and vegetables, but Rhubarb 
can be a vegetable only. 

* Moulding up Potatoas (Potato Grower ).—That 
proper moulding up does render Potatoes good service 
there can be no doubt. It is important that the tubers 
be well secluded from air, otherwise they become hot and 
astringent. That may be of no moment in the case of 
seed tubers, but as Potatoes are primarily grown for eat¬ 
ing, such exclusion of air is of great importance. Then a 
proper moulding up supports the plants in windy weather, 
and prevents much twisting and injury to the stems. It 
is now fully understood that a good moulding up, or coat 
of finely pulveriaed soil, over the newly-forming tubers 
greatly helps to exclude fungoid spores from them, thus 
saving them from disease. Generally the advantages 
which result from proper moulding much outweigh the 
cost of labour involved in so doing. To do it properly. 
Potatoes should be far less covered than they usually are, 
for crowding, whilst causing waste in seed tubers, never 
does produce such line crops as thinner planting does. 
Also, prior to the work being done, the intervening soil 
should be either deeply hoed or lightly forked over. 

SHORT REPLIES 

Rosarium —Harden off your Pentstemons and plant out 
as soon as you can. Nip out the point of the shoot, so as 


to cause the plants to branch out.—;— Per deal Vernon.— 
Yes, you may pinch the Sweet Peas in the way you say, 
and you will find they will break freely along the stem. 

- Stella.— See article “ Daffodils for Forcing,” in our 

issue of Match 26th, p. 46.- M. A. Morrison .—Sec prac¬ 

tical article in our issue of May 10th, 1902, p. 142. which 
can be bad of the publisher, post free, for lid.- 

J. M. K .—Any hardy plant nurseryman can procure the 
plant you inquire about.—IF. Franks .—It is very diffi¬ 
cult to advise you, as you neither give us the name of the 
plant nor the treatment you are giving it. The leaf looks 

like that of a Lilium.- NotgnUrah.— It will be cheaper 

and far better in every way to erect a sht»l over your 
boiler, as in this way you will husband the heat ami at 

lhe same time preserve the boiler from rusting.- A .— 

It is very difficult to assign any reason, but we should 
say, in the abesEca of any particulars, that the plant is 
starved —Tuiie. —We do not conduct post-mortem 
examinations. , Any reader wishing this done should send 
the fowl to Mr. F. H. Prosser, Pbmnix Mills, Farm-street. 
Birmingham, who carries out post-mortems for Farm and 
Home at a nominal charge of in. The fowl must be sent 
to him direct with the fee.- Miss Walth ,—An interest¬ 

ing variety as showing the result of the cross. We have, 
however, many finer varieties in the same seel ion. See 

article on white Daffodils in this issue, p. 72.- M. Petard. 

— Kindly make your query plainer. You give us no idea ai to 
the size of your garden. You had hetter get In the usual 
vegetable crope, with, as Doweling plants, annuals, 
filling up for this season with Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Lobelias, and .other bedding plant#. As to the creepers, 
you give us no idea as to the height of the walls. You 
can use the conservatory for raising Asters, Sleeks, and 

other half hardy annuals.-Amateur.—Your suggested 

plan will, perhaps, answer, but we much prefer a ventila¬ 
tor in the roof, and which could be worked from the 

inside by a rope and pulley.- G. E. S-— 1, No, wait 

until the seedlings have formed'two or three leaves inde¬ 
pendent of the seed-leaves; 2, Yes; 3, 8ow half-bardy 
annuals in hopes or pans, transplant the seedlings to 
other boxes when fit to handle, and, after hardening off, 
finally plant out at end of May in their permanent quar¬ 
ters. You hod better get some roots of Tropieolum spec i- 
oeum and plant at once. It ought to,be n common plant 
in jour district. In sending queries, kindly read our 
rules os to pu tting each one on separate she et. ^ ^ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND .FR^ 

Names of plants.— Taylor.— I p A Lyawte w 
drobuun* nobWe. We should have liked/dooms, in both 
cases, as naming properly would have bs£n - mtlcb‘simpli¬ 
fied.- Fuchsia.— The thick-leaved ‘ Toad-flax (Lidaria 

craaeifolia).— —11. £.—1, Thujopsia dSlabratt): 2, Thuja 
elegantissima : 3, Juniperus, send in fruit; 4, Picea nohi- 

lia.- F. Platt'—Von} thia suspensa- F: Summer sell 

—The African llemp (Spaimaunia ofricara).—— Florence 

K. Strong .—Senecio Petasites.—- J. W. >L .—Louicera 
Standishi. Increased by cuttings of the ripened wood or 

layers.-Cairo.—Probably Cheiranthus Marshall!, but 

should like to see better specimen.- R. N. Somerville. — 

The Savin (Juniperus Sabina).-A.—1 and 2, Specimens 

insufficient; 3, Sedum carneum variegatum; 4, Erica 

carnea; 5, Selaginella sn., specimen dried up.- 

Inquirer.— Anemone blanda.- M. Newbridge. —Coryda- 

lis, sp. Please send fresh specimen. 

Catalogues received.—H. Oannell and Sons, 

Swanlev, Kent— Floral Guide for 1905. -Barr and 

Sons, King-street. Covent Garden, W.O.— List of Hardy 
Perennials for 1905. _ 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 

Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latent 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize. Half a Guinea. 

Prize winners this weok are: 1, Mr. 
G. W. Cosens, Bronpadarn, Aberyfttw^fch: for 
Anemone : blanda in rock garden. 2, Mina 
Rdith Frank, Blackhursb, Tunbridge Wells, 
•for Campanulas in herbacoous border. 


BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 

TOR .'IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL, fchroygh 
•L d*>ath of owner, old-established NURfJERYMAN'H 
PROPERTY and BUSINESS, with good and increasing 
connection, comprising about 3 acres of excellent freehold 
land, with Btone-built residence, outbuildings, greenhouses, 
and frames, and capital stock of hardy herbaceous border 
and spring bedding plants, fruit trees, etc.. Also to be.sold 
with the aliove, seven freehold stone and brick-built cottages 
on the same estate, all well tenanted. 

The above properties are in an excellent and elevated 
position, close to the M.R. station and town. 

To view and for further particulars apply to Mr, F. 
BE8TWI0K, Albert-street, Helper; or to Mr. W. H. 
M ARRIOTT. Auctioneer and Valuer, Belper. 


YK7ATER PROOF CAPES, large size, suitable 

» * for cyclists or men exposed to the wet, cabmen, Ac. ; 
arms free, yet covered from the weather. 3 b. Oilskin Serge- 
lined Police Capes, 5s. Blue Cloth Police Capes, 6a 6d. Either 
arria ge paid. H. J. OA8 S( > X, Government Contractor, Ryu. 


HARDEN NETTING, Tanned Waberproof.- 
U Small mesh, EXTRA QUALITY, as supplied BY US 
to the Royal Gardens, 8s. per 200 by 1 yard : cheaper kinds, 
Ks. and 3 b. Any size made. List and Samples froo.— 
8PA8HETT & CO ' Net Man ufac turers . Lowesto ft_ 

rLARDEN ‘FRAMES.—Very best value. 

U Lean-to, painted and glazed with 21 -oz. glass, 6 ft. by 4 ft-, 
24s.; 8 ft by 6 ft.., 42s.; 12 ft. by 6 ft., 56s. Garden Lights, 
unglazcd, 3e. lid. Note !—We will take back if not approved. 
— K. 11. HAWTHORN ft CO . London Works, Reading. 

TjOSE GROWERS* ROPE for Rose brain- 

i-v Ing. — Light, warm, and will not mb, 20s. per cwL, 
earHagenaid w»m-H T HAfWOW. Vrt Wwlm Rw 

q’ANNEDTGAKDKN NKTTING.—Probecti 
-*■ your Peas, seeds, and buds from frost, blight, aod 
ravages of birds. Nets, oiled and dreased, 38 square yards, Is 
Gan be sent any width or longth. Carriage paid on all 
orders over 5s. Cash returned If not approved of.—H. J. 
UASHON, Garden Net Works, Rye, 
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FRUIT. 


WASTED APPLES. 

I have road with great interest the note from 
the pen of “A. D.” on this subject, in your 
issue of April 1, and am in accord with him 
regarding his condemnation of the practice of 
exhibiting Apples which, however well pre¬ 
served as far as external appearances are con¬ 
cerned, are, from their being out of season, 
quite useless when it comes to a question of 
utility. The term which “ A. D.” applies to 
such fruits is, I think, an appropriate one, for 
wasted they are to all intents and purposes, 
because they can seldom be partaken of either 
in a cooked or raw condition in consequence of 
their having parted with those essential quali¬ 
ties which render the Apple such a valuable 
article of diet. In addition to this it is found, 
with regard to some varieties, that when kept 
for a considerable period after they are in 
season, though the exterior may be in a 
sound and plump condition, the flesh is un¬ 
wholesome through incipient decay having set 
in, this taking the form of numerous brown 
specks, varying in size from a pin’s head to that 
of a pea, and sometimes larger. Those con¬ 
versant with fruit culture know full well of 
what little value these out of season though 
well preserved Apples are when exhibited, and 
a private gardener would no more think of 
sending such to his employer’s table than the 
grower for profit would risk sending them to 
market. It is visitors to the shows who are 
misled by their being exhibited, a9 they, 
though admiring their attractions, are unaware 
of their uselessness, and on their account the 
practice of staging long out of season Apples 
cannot be too strongly condemned. It is 
encouraging to note that the fruit committee 
of the R.H.8. have invited the council to con¬ 
sider the adyisability of prohibiting the ex¬ 
hibiting of long out of season Apples in future, 
a request to which it is hoped they will 
accede. 

Exhibiting Apples during their respective 
seasons of use only would be a step in the right 
direction, and, as “A. D.” has shown by the 
carefully-compiled list of varieties given in the 
concluding paragraph of his note, there are many 
late keeping kinds from which exhibitors can 
make up a collection—and thab a good one— 
without Having to fall back upon sorts quite 
out of season. The list given is by no means 
an exhaustive one, as there are several other 
kinds equally as good which could be named. 
The production of these late-keeping Apples is 
at present far too limited. Thab they would 
pay to grow and market in bulk there cannot 
be two opinions, provided, as “A. D.” points 
out, the fruits are allowed to become properly 
matured before gathering, and that they are 
afterwards stored in a suitable structure. As 
regards the quality of these late Apples, they 
are, when well-grown, carefully gathered, and 
properly stored, second to none as regards 
juiciness, crispness of flesh, and flavour. 

G. P. K. 


- There is much truth in the remarks of 

“A. IX,” in your issue of April 1st, on the | 
above subject, yet the^e Is also anobh ‘ 


nobher si 


iide to I 


the question—viz., that because a fruit is a bib 
shrivelled it by no means implies that the 
Apple is flavourless and unworthy of dessert or 
kitchen use, and to support this proposition 
a few varieties will be torwarded with fchi9 
article for the editor s opinion. Take Grapes 
as an instance. What is sweeter than a 
shrivelled berry of either Muscat or Black 
Hamburgh? And even Lady Downe’sand Mrs. 
Pince are both liable to slight shrivelling 
towards the end of February, bub few will 
deny thab the flavour still exists, although they 
may nob be quite so juicy. Little fault can be 
found with tbe list of Apples given for late 
use, except, perhaps, in Cox’s OraDge Pippin, 
which certainly cannot be classed as a late 
variety, as it is fib for table quite by the middle 
of November, and if this is considered in 
season up to the end of April, which it seldom 
is, why not others thab ripen about thab date ? 
We may as well say that Early Ashleaf Pota¬ 
toes, which are fib for table in June, become 
flavourless long before Christmas is with us, 
which would be contrary to facts. I have 
always considered that these collections of 
Apples were staged to show how well they can 
be kepb in condition where a proper fruit store 
is provided, and nob set up as late varieties 
which every grower may invest in, and produce 
similar results at the same date as these were 
shown. No doubt “ A. D.” had every chance 
of examining the fruits staged, therefore would 
not condemn varieties as dry, woolly, and 
tasteless unless he tasted them. Ib would be 
interesting to learn what varieties were staged 
from this Kent firm, then one could better form 
an opinion on their keeping qualities and their 
suitability for table use either in a raw or 
cooked state. I have kepb Blenheims up to 
mid-April, and with the exception of being 
slightly shrivelled they were excellent in every 
way ; but, as your correspondent rightly says, 
much depends upon the date these late varie¬ 
ties are gathered and stored, a few degrees of 
frost not harming fruit while hanging, and 
they should be allowed to mature on the tree 
until quite late into the month of October. 

East Devon. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN PEACH 
HOUSES. 

Wjierk Peaches and Nectarines are extensively 
grown under glass they musb be well attended 
to at the present time and during the next two 
months. Disbudding or the removal of super¬ 
fluous shoots ought to be early practised, 
allowing nearly or quite all thab start to grow 
unchecked for several weeks being so much 
wasted energy. Commence early and per¬ 
severe with it, in a piecemeal fashion, as long 
as there is any of it to do. Wherever there is 
room for a youDg growth fco be laid in, a shoot 
should be saved, and every fruib saved ought, 
where possible, to have a shoot springing from 
the same joint by way of foster nurse, stopping 
it, however, in mast instances, at the fourth or 
fifth leaf. All the other shoots, many of which 
start out straight from the old wood, should be 
gradually nulled clean off. It follows that the 
reserved shoots, as well as the fruit, must be 
greatly benefited by this timely diversion of 


the sap to them, and the sooner it is done in 
reason the better. Most of us probably have 
during our career erred in the direction of 
reserving and laying in too many shoots, these 
smothering and weakening each other. We 
should get quite as many, if nob more, fine 
fruib the following year if we were content to 
lay in young growths nearer 6 inches than 
_ inches apart, and much labour be saved. In 
the case ot trees in full bearing, there is much 
likelihood of the youDg wood becoming gross, 
and, given good room, growths 18 inches or 
more in length will ripen well under glas3, the 
majority having triple buds or two flower-buds 
and a central wood-bud at each joint. When 
disbudding, we ought also to remember that a 
certain amount of leafy growth beyond the 
fruit does good service, and some leaves there 
must be there, or otherwise the fruit will fail 
to mature owing to an insufficiency of sap 
reaching ib. Each young fruiting branen 
oughb then to have a leading growth reserved, 
and also another at the base to take the place 
of the old fruiting wood, which, in some cues, 
will be cut clean out next autumn or winter. 
Occasionally there is room for a third growth, 
this being laid in from near tbe centre of a 
long fruiting branch, bub, as before hinted, 
this may mean crowding and prove a mistake 
accordingly. 

Quite young trees are apt to grow boo vigor¬ 
ously, and in disbudding these many joints will 
be found with triple wood-buds only. Avoid 
reserving the central shoots from those, or the 
chances are gross shoots will result. Even the 
side shoots may become extra strong, more 
especially at the extremities of the trees, but 
instead of pinching out all the shoots which 
will branch from these, thereby rendering tbe 
growth comparatively worthless, top the 
leaders and reserve and lay in those besb placed 
for the purpose. Those second breaks will 
develop into strong wood, maturing and form¬ 
ing flower-buds freely in due course. 

Thinning out thr fruit oughb to be quite 
as closely attended to. Where is the sense in 
leaving it thickly all over the trees or ten 
times more than are eventually to be saved 
Once they are about the size of horse Beans 
there is little or no likelihood of their failing to 
swell to fchoir full size, always supposing the 
trees are nob overcropped. If they drop off 
prematurely, this is most probably due to the 
facb that the trees are unable to bear the 
strain put upon them. The thinning out 
ought really to be commenced either before 
the fruit is set or directly afterwards. 
Disbudding and thinning of fruit should be 
joint operations, completing the latter before, 
rather than after, the stoning of the frait takes 
place. Ib is during the stoning process when 
there is the greatest strain on the trees, and by 
leaving very many more fruits hanging than we 
intend to swell to their full size we greatly 
weaken the trees and imperil much of the crop. 
Better by far nearly or quite complete the 
thinning by the time the fruib is about the size 
of Morello Cherries, and all reserved will then 
be benefited by the removal of the rest. 

In some houses the borders are much 
trampled on at this time of bhe year, and this, 
coupled with the drip from the trees, makes 
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them close and sour on the surface. If such 
happens, the border ought to be frequently, or 
about every fortnight, very lightly loosened 
with a fork, or otherwise no warmth or air will 
reach the roots, and the foliage will be liable to 
change to a greenish yellow hue in consequence. 
It is of the greatest importance that the roots 
be kept active near the surface, and a loosened 
surface mulched with stable manure is of 
excellent service in this direction. 


APPLE LADY HENNIKER. 
Although raised about the middle of the last 
century, this fine Apple has not become so 
generally cultivated as it deserves. Why this 
is so I am unable to explain, as it not only 
takes front rank as regards size, but ib is a 
handsomely-coloured fruit, and these two 
essentials, combined with its free cropping 
qualities, stamp it as being a good market 
variety, while its rich Ribston-like flavour 
should make it a favourite with all private 
growers. There is no doubt that Lady Hen- 
niker is at present more largely grown by the 
lasb mentioned class of cultivators than by 
those who grow simply for market. 

But the latter would find it a re¬ 


stock and scion meets ab least on one side or no 
union can possibly take place. Doubtless the 
work is simpler when stock and scion are of 
about equal size, but success does not depend 
upon this, as most readers will be aware, con¬ 
sidering the many large trees that one may 
frequently come across in established orchards, 
in the west of England particularly, but it is 
necessary that none but healthy trees with 
clean stems be selected for regrafting. Saddle 
grafting for small and medium-sized stocks 
usually succeeds and is that mo9b frequently 
adopted in this county, while for large trees 
wedge or cleft-grafting is the best, as then from 
two to four, or even more, can be put in on a 
branch and a head quickly got. Not only must 
the barks meet, the cut on the scion needs to be 
clean, having three or four buds above, and it is 
said that union bakes place quicker when there 
is one at or near the base when inserted in the 
stock. Wood of the past year is usually 
selected for grafts, bub two-year-old pieces may 
be used for large trees, provided there are wood 
buds attached, avoiding fruit buds in all cases. 
No dirt must be allowed to go between stock 
and scion, neither must air be admitted until a 


position, and k'ood sail. Tbe trees are not overcrowded 
with wood, but what wood there is is smothered with 
bloom.—W. B. Jones. 

[It is a mistake to leave the fruits upon the 
trees until they get to a large size. They 
should be no larger than Marrowfat Peas when 
the first thinning takes place. Take away all the 
smallest fruits first, where set in bunches, and 
a week later go over them again and remove 
any that are 9et in pairs, finally leaving them, 
as near as circumstances will permit, 7 inches 
or S inches apart all over the trees, which may 
be considered a heavy crop—too heavy, in 
fact—bub we have seen enough of amateurs’ 
work in the garden to know that they are nob 
often satisfied with a moderate crop. Ib is, 
however, a mistake to have too many fruits 
upon the trees. Of course, the weight of crop 
depends to a certain exbent on the health of 
the tree. Trees allowed to carry a fair crop of 
fruib may be looked upon to do the Bame 
annually. If the trees are healthy and kept 
well supplied with water, the fruits should be 
thinnea before stoning begins, this preventing 
an unnatural sbrain on the tree’s health. When 
the fruib has stoned and begins to take on the 


munerative sort if they grew ib in 
such quantity that it could be mar¬ 
keted in bulk during the lasb month 
in the year, for fine looking, large, 
and well-coloured Apples always 
meet with as ready a sale at that 
period as they do afterwards. The 
general shape of the fruit can bo 
seen by those depicted in the accom¬ 
panying excellent illustration, and 
I have frequently gathered from 
bush trees specimens measuring as 
much as 4 inches in width at the 
base. As regards its colour, ib may 
be described as yellow, faintly 
streaked with red on the shady 
side, and bright crimson on the 
side exposed bo the sun, the crim¬ 
son sometimes running in stripes, 
and at other times it partakes of a 
large patch spreading from the 
base to the apex. The colour of 
the flesh is yellowish, tender, juicy, 
and, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, ib has a rich Ribston-like 
flavour, which renders it eligible 
for dessert as well as for cooking. 
The fruit will keep in excellent 
condition as regards crispness of 
fle9h and juiciness until the end of 
the year. After this, although the 
exterior remains sound and plump, 
the flesh becomes permeated with 
brown specks about the size of a 
Pea. The flavour deteriorates, and 
the fruits are useless. I have known 
fruits kepb until February, bub 
none were of the slightest use when 
they were cub open. I should 
always advise that Lady Henniker 
Apple be not kepb later than the 
end of the year. 



Apple Lady Henniker. From a photograph hy Mr. C. Jones, Ote llall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Coming to the question of growth, 
the variety is healthy and vigorous, no matber in 
what form ib is cultivated. For gardens and 
fruit plantations bush-trees answer best, taking 
everything into consideration, and low and full- 
sized standards for Grass orchards—the latter 
when horses and cattle feed off the Grass, and 
the former where sheep alone are used. The 
habit of growth is rather upright, so that the 
centres of the heads of standard trees need to 
be kept well open to allow of a free circulation 
of air and sunlighb. In regard to bush-trees, 
this defect can be provided for while they are in 
a young state by judiciously training the 
branches in an outward direction by fastening 
them to a few stakes driven in round the trees. 
In the course of a few seasons the branches 
become set or rigid, and the stakes and ties can 
then be removed. A. W. 

GRAFTING. 

Ere these remarks appear in prinb much of this 
work will have been done, although in the 
colder counties it can be extended well into 
May wibh every chance of success. Whichever 
method is adopted, and there are several, all 
more or less successful when properly per¬ 
formed, make quite certain that the bark of 


be certain that the bar! 

v Google 


union has been effected, and this is best 
achieved bv carefully winding basb or raffia 
around moderately tighb, and then claying or 
waxing over the whole to exclude air, wibh the 
addition of a covering of Moss. Should verv 
dry weather set in it is well to moisten each 
graft with a syringe towards evening. This 
will to a great extent prevent the clay crack- i 
ing, thus admitting air which at all costs must 
be excluded. Examine the grafts at intervals 
of a few weeks and see that all is going on 
satisfactorily, and as soon as growth becomes 
active the clay or wax can be removed, the 
raffia slackened a little if found too tight, but 
not entirely removed until later in the summer, 
when a slight support musb be afforded the 
graft bo prevent ib being broken off by wind or 
birds. Devonian. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Thinning Peaches.— I should feel much obliged 
if you would (five me advice with regard to my Peach- 
trees (eight year a old) ? They are one maw of flowers, and 
every branch is heavily studded with bloom. Last year 
the same trees were In a similar condition, and I did 
nothing. The fruit did not swell last year beyond the 
setting stage. Do you think I ought to thin out tbe 
bloom now or the fruit when formed, and fork in a little 
lime? They are out-of-doors on south wall in splendid 


second swelling, a mulch of rotten manure or 
applications of weak liquid-manure will be 
beneficial. If the season is dry, water the 
roots frequently. See article on page 79.] 

The best late Pears.— The illustration 
at page 22 of Pear Josephine de Malines is 
excellent, and the accompanying notes interest¬ 
ing. It has always been a puzzle to me why 
some of the kinds there named should be 
worthless from walls in some gardens and good 
in others. I have never had a good-flavoured 
Josephine de Malines from a wall tree, still, I 
read of friends having it good in this position ; 
nor is my experience confined to one garden cr 
district. On a light soil in north Hants it was 
worthless, bub from bush-trees good. In this 
garden from walls it is large and flavourless, 
and I have planted ib as an open bush. In 
Purbeck Isle, from a bush-tree ib was very fine 
both in flavour and size, and remained in good 
condition till the middle of March. My expe¬ 
rience with Bergamot d’Esperen is just the 
same as with Josephine de Malines, bub ib is 
good with me from a bush. Regarding Beurr6 
Ranee, I have only known it good in three 
gardens—one in Dorset and one in west 
Norfolk—and these were from walls. Recently 
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1 had good-flavoured fruit from a bush-tree in 
a garden near Yeovil. Winter Nelis I have 
never known to be poor in flavour, bub it is 
hard to keep till Christmas. Olivier de Serres 
1 have found a good late kind bub a poor 
grower. At Hackwood Park it grows well, 
and is of good flavour. — J. Chook, Forde 
Abbey. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LESCHENAULTIAS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Of the many New Holland plants which have 
been introduced to our gardens few are more 
attractive than the Leschenaultias. Unfor¬ 
tunately they have fallen oub of cultivation, 
owing to their supposed miffiness and the 
extra care and attention they along with most 
New Holland plants are known to require if 
success in their culture is aimed at. Perhaps 
for general decoration there are many plants 
among the hosts of easily managed, quick 
growing subjects which we now possess whose 
merits are equal and even superior to those of 
many of the once popular plants just alluded 
to, but where a collection of choice and 
beautiful plants is aimed at, and superior skill 
can be devoted to their culture, none are 
superior to the at present much neglected 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants. It is gene¬ 
rally admitted that the man who can grow a 
collection of hard-wooded plants successfully 
is capable of growing well almost any plant. 
New Holland plants are impatient of the least 
neglect or wrong treatment, but given a know¬ 
ledge of their requirements and the necessary 
attention, and success with them is far less 
difficult than is generally supposed to be the 
case. 

Propagation and culture. —Leschenaultias 
are natives of South-Western Australia, most 
of them being found in the neighbourhood of 
Swan River. There are about half-a-dozen 
species known bo gardens, every one of which 
has proved worthy of cultivation. They 
require cool greenhouse treatment, and in the 
summer will thrive well in a cold-frame or 
sheltered position outside, where they can be 
shaded from strong sunshine. To propagate 
them, cubbings should be pub in in the early 
spring, the firm woody pieces, about 1 ^ inches 
long, taken from the lower part of an old 
plant being most suitable. A compost con¬ 
sisting of finely-sifted peat one part added to 
three parts of silver-sand is the best that can 
be used for them, and it should be pressed 
firmly into the pots, previously filled to within 
about 2 inches of the top with drainage; a 
little dry washed silver-sand should be sprinkled 
over the surface. Over each pob of cuttings 
place a bell-glass, which will be found to 
require wiping about every other day ; plunge 
the pots in a tan or other heated bed with 
a temperature of aboub G5 degs. and shade 
from sunshine. Water should be given when¬ 
ever the sand appears dry. As soon as they 
are struck, which will be seen by their begin¬ 
ning to grow, they should be gradually 
hardened off by tilting the glasses and removing 
them from the frame to a lower temperature. 
Previous to potting off give the cuttings a good 
watering, so that the soil may adhere to the 
roots when shaken oub. Peat and sand in 
equal parts should be used and 2-inch pots. 
Pot firmly and place the young plants in a 
close frame till established, after which a place 
on a shelf where they can be shaded should be 
found for them. In the summer they may be 
placed in a frame and sprinkled overhead with 
water every morning. Shift them on as they 
require it, using less sand and a little leaf- 
mould along with the peat. A stake will be 
found necessary for the support of each plant. 
Leschenaultias require little pinching, as they 
for the most part branch freely. A winter 
temperature of about 45 degs. in an airy, light 
greenhouse will suit them. With this treat¬ 
ment, in about two years nice little plants will 
be formed, which from their habit of flowering 
freely in a small state will prove very attrac¬ 
tive. Green-fly sometimes attacks Leschenaul- 
bias, and may be destroyed by fumigating. 

Leschenaultia Baxtkiii has flowers of a rich 
salmon colour, these appearing during the 
spring and early summer. 

Digitized by C.OC *glC 


L. biloba major is a plant the beauty of 
which was known to gardeners long before its 
introduction to this country. After several 
failures the plant was brought home, and 
proved worthy of the praise bestowed upon ib. 
Imagine a plant with the habit and appearanee 
of a Heath, each shoob bearing corymbs of 
beautiful blue flowers which last on the plant 
for a considerable time, and you have an idea 
of this species. It is a real gem, and if once 
Been cannot fail to win admiration. Few plants 
are capable of producing so fine an effect in a 
collection of hard wooded things as this, the 
rich bright blue flowers having a very telling 
effect. For many years pa9b this has lieen 
shown in fine condition at the Temple Show at 
the end of May by Messrs. Balchin, of Has¬ 
socks, near Brighton. 

L. Formosa is one of the showiest of green¬ 
house plants, and is of great value in a collec¬ 
tion of exhibition plants. The leaves are 
entire, brighb green, and the flowers, which 
are produced very freely, are rich scarlet in 
colour. In 

L. splendens the flowers are similar in 
colour to those of L. formosa, while in their 
size as also in the foliage and habit of the 
plant it resembles L. biloba major. 


ALPINES FOR COLD-HOUSE. 

Wiirn is the proper time to por. up alpines and moat her¬ 
baceous plants, ao aa to have them in a cold-house in 


size about half the number. Such Fritillarias 
as latifolia, which is sometimes called nobilis, 
will require similar treatment as to numbers, 
and all of theso could be potted up in sandy 
loam in September, plungiDg the pots in ashes 
in the open to enable a good rootiog to follow. 
The bulbs should l>e planted nob more than 
1 inch deep, and, provided tho soil be fairly 
moist, nob much water need be given. On the 
other hand, if planted in a dryish soil ib were 
better to stand the pots in the open close 
together, and after giving a thorough watering 
allow them to remain till next day before cover¬ 
ing the closely placed pots up some 4 inches 
deep in coal-ashes or similar material. 

Tne more tufted subjects— i.e ., the Ever¬ 
greens—should be taken in hand at once, as 
upon the growth and development of the plants 
during the spring of 1905 will the flowering in 
190(i largely depend. In this way you will find 
it of material advantage to plant now in largo 
pots or pans such things as Aubrietias, 
Phloxes of the Alpine group, as Nelsoni, the 
varieties of setacea, amcena, and others. The 
genus Saxifraga provides a great variety of 
beautiful subjects for this particular work, and 
among the early kinds you will find apiculata, 
yellow; Burseriana, white; B. major, large 
white, very fine; Boydii and Boydii alba; 
Grisebachi, Salomoni, white, among the more 
important in the encrusted section. Other 
good kinds should include oppositifolia alba, 



Flowerinir shoots of Leschenaultia biloba major. 


winter? Ia any special treatment necessary? When 
should they be housed?—C osmos. 

[You will have to divide these into two 
groups—the bulbous plants and those ever¬ 
green tufted subjects which are more gene¬ 
rally referred to as alpines. The former, 
which may consist of Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Chionodoxas, Cyclamens, Fritillarias, Irises, 
Narcissi, and many more, will be best dealt 
with in the early autumn, when such things 
are available in tne dry or dormant stage and 
in quantity. Much will depend upon the size 
of your house and whether you desire to keep 
up a good succession for three or even four 
months. Not only is this quite possible, but 
in a large degree, by the protection such a 
house affords to the plants and the blossoms, 
these latter are seen to every advantage. The 
bulbous Irises, for example—I. reticulata, I. 
Histrio, I. Histrioides major, I. persica, I. 
Heldreichi, and others—are never seen in 
greater perfection than when receiving the 
protection of the cold-house. For all of these, 
and the smaller bulbous things generally, as 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Muscaris, and others, six 
or a dozen bulbs in each 6-inch pot would give 
a good idea of the value of each, w T hile for 
Snowdrops a larger number of bulbs could be 
accommodated in the same size. For the Nar¬ 
cissi, those of the Bulbocodium section, with 
N. triandrua and others, could be arranged on 
similar lines, and in the case of bulbs of larger 


o. pyrenaica, muscoides purpurea, Rhei, 
R. superba, Guildford Seedling, and others. 
It is, of course, of some moment to know how 
long you desire to keep up a good display, but 
among early-flowering things you could ill 
afford to dispense with Shortia g&lacifolia, 
Primula rosea, P. denticulata, P. d. cashmir- 
iana, P. megasejefolia, P. nivalis, or P. viscosa, 
P. nivea, P. frondosa, P. intermedia, P. Sieboldi, 
and many more. Gentiana verna, G. acaulis, 
Lithospermum prostratum, L. rosmarinifolium, 
all afford bright blue or intense blue flowers 
that are very desirable, while Megaseas, Orobus, 
Hepaticas, and Adonis amurensis, are all 
pleasing in their way. So large, indeed, is the 
number of good and desirable things that we 
hardly know where to leave off, and if in 
addition to the house you had a frame, a long 
succesion of flowering plants could be main¬ 
tained. Then there are the coloured Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, with Auriculas and Wall¬ 
flowers, to say nothing of alpine Wallflowers. 
For most of these shallow pans 6 inches 
deep and 6 inches across are very useful, using 
larger pans whore the size of the subject 
demands it. By planting the majority of these 
during the coming spring, making up good, 
yet not too crowded, pans of the plants named, 
the plants would become established and do 
duty well in 1900. The requisite summer 
treatment, which is so essenual to success, 
is that tho plants he well cared for in the 
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matter of watering and so forth, and this don© 
the plant® may l»o housed quite early in 
November, and, with the ventilators fully open, 
allowed to come along slowly. If the pot 
me'hod of treatment is too much trouble, the 
next best thing id to plant out a large number 
of kinds in a specially prepared bed of soil, 
lifting and potting them in autumn. In this 
way you would save much labour in watering 
in the summer, but jour plants would lack the 
finishing touch that a season's growth ia pots 
or pans furnishes. If you have not much 
experience in these things you could obtain 
some useful knowledge by paying a visit to 
Kew, and by studying the various plants there 
employed in the alpine house and the rock 
garden. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lifting Camellias.— Oould 1 dig under large 
Camellias to put fresh drainage and soil in tihe same way 
as recommended for wall fiuit-trees—half way each year? 
At present, no matter how well 1 look after them, the buds 
nrop Should the ground always be fairly moist? The 
house is 30 feet square, 15 feet high. I cannot keep out 
severe frost.—R W. L. 

[No, you must lifb the plants, clear out all 
the inert soil, rectify the drainage, pub in 
fresh soil, and repianb. Camellias, if the 
drainage is good, require frequent watering, j 
with syringing while in growth—i.e , if the 
plants are healthy and the roots working 
freely. Be careful with the waber-pob until you 
find that the roots have taken to the new soil] 

Malmalson Carnations.—Will you kindly tell 
me if ft-incb pots are too small to flower my Malmaison 
Carnations in? They are healthy last year's layers, about 
d ioches biigh, wich nice little side-shoot*. Last vear 
similar plants went wrong, overpotting and artificial 
manure being the cause, I gather from your paper.— 
Dirot. 

[You should, in February or early in March, 
have potted your plants into 8 inch or 10-inch 
pots, according to the vigour of the plants. If 
nob very strong they may be potted in pairs in 
these sizes. By the month of May, with 
propor attention, they should be showing for 
bloom. Liquid-manure must be used very 
spariogly, little and often being the rule, and 
as soon as the buds begin to open only clear 
water should be given. Although so late, we 
should be inclined to pot them in pairs in the 
size pots mentioned. Of course, they will 
tiuwer very late.] 

Thunbergias. — Dainty little creeping 
plants are Thunbergias, beautiful for the green¬ 
house for climbiog over supports, or for sus¬ 
pending in baskets, either in the house or 
window. Easily raised from seed, they may be 
sown now in any lighb compost, and brought on 
ia the greenhouse, when they will bloom in .1 uly 
and Augusb. T alaba has buff flowers with a 
black centre: T. a. alba, white; and T. 
auranbiaca, bright orange blossoms. Those 
who have spare baskets should try these very 
charming annuals, the culture of which is quite 
t imple. They should never be allowed to get 
d ry. —T < * wns.m a n. 

Balsams.—The soil for Balsams should be 
light, and should consist of mellow loam, leaf- 
mould, and rotted cow or horse dung, a little 
sand being added to aid drainage. The secreb 
of success with BUsam9 lies in shifbing on 
the plants until the desired sized pot is 
reached in which ib is intended to bloom them. 
It is a mistake to restrict their roots to small 
pots, as when encouraged to grow they make 
splendid specimens for K-inch or even 10-inch 
pots, carrying many lovely waxy blossoms. 
One of the commonest errors is to defer 
repotting when they are ready for a shift, 
and so tne root® become starved and they fall 
aa easy prey to green-fly. When in a healthy 
condition they benefib greatly by liquid- 
manure and other stimulants before the flower- 
buds appear. Seeds may be sown now, and 
in succession for autumn blooming.— Wood- 
DASTWICK. 

Solanums — bright berries for 
Winter. —Although it is a comparatively easy 
matter to raise plants of the berried Solanums, 
which are so cheerful in winter in a greehouse, 
fiom seed, I do not think the system is one 
largely practised. If seed is sown under glass 
now arid the young plants encouraged, they 
will make handy-8’/.sd specimens by November. 
Their summer quarters should be in a cold- 
frame on a north aspect. The plants should bo 
syringed and a sharp look-out kep 1 ) for red- 
spider, which sometimes attacks them. Old 
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plants thftb did duty last year can be cub back 
and kept close for a time until they have made 
somo new growth, when they may bo repotted. 
Thess, too, will be ready for cold-frames in 
June.—D erry. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
ROOM DECORATION. 

I wish to have some Chrysanthemums for room decoration 
in pots in the autumn. I do not care for the ordinary tall, 
large-flowered Chrysanthemums, but prefer the ecnaller- 
fljwered, more free-blooming sorts. Would you kindly 
give me the Dames of some to order now? I like the type 
of the outdoor hardy ones, but do not know if they would 
do in pots. I should like to order them now, and keep 
them in my cool greenhouse till they flower, then bring 
them into the house. Would that be the correct method, 
or should they stand outside during the summer ? I have 
never grown Chrysanthemums, so should be very grateful 
for any hints.—M. O. L. 

[Amongst the early and mid-season flowering 
Chrysanthemums you will find many that will 
answer the purpose you require, and the 
present is a suitable period to procure them. 
There is no necessity, however, for them to be 
placed in a greenhouse before the autumn, as if 
they are potted off as soon as to hand, they may 
be put straighb away into a cold frame, where 
they may remain until towards the end of May. 
For the first potting we would advise a mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould, with sharp sand, and 
for the final potting, which should take place 
ia Jane, good rotted stable-manure or bone- 
meal should be added. Chrysanthemums, 
whether they be early or late-flowering sorts, 
ought to stand out-of doors where they will get 
fall sunshine, so tbab the wood may mature, 
and their wants as to watering should nob be 
neglected. Such plant® may either be stood 
on ashes, or if preferred, plunged in the borders 
where they will need rather less attention as 
regards watering, lifting them in September 
for indoor decoration. There are many varie¬ 
ties amongst the Japanese, Pompons, and 
singles that do nob grow very tall, and if it is 
desired to have plants carrying a number of 
fair-sized blooms, then the be 9 t plan will be to 
pinch out the leader, if there is no sign of a 
natural “break” between the time they are 
potted and the period when they are got into 
their final pot®. Chrysanthemums for home 
decoration cm also he grown in the borders, 
planting them out like any other subjects in 
May, and if ib is desired to lifb them subse¬ 
quently, they will admib of this, if well 
watered beforehand and put into a good-sized 
pot. Early in the season staking ought to be 
done, and when the plants have become estab¬ 
lished in the final pots stimulants may be given 
with advantage Below is a list of varieties 
that may be depended on for flowering during 
September and October, consequently no heat 
whatever is necessary to bring them into 
bloom—in fact, during a mild season, the 
garden may be quite gay well on to November 
with Chrysanthemum a. Early Jtoireri ng sort* — 
Dirarfn: Bouquet Feu, terra-cotta; Doris 
Peto, pure white; Francois Vuillermet, lilac- 
pink ; Crimson Pride ; Autumn Sun, reddish- 
yellow ; Harold Oliver, pink; Horace Martin, 
yellow ; Market White, white, one of the best; 
Medusa, old gold : Mme. de Sabatier, crimson ; 
Mrs. Wingfield, blush; Mrs. Squire, white. 
Single*: Annie Tweed, maroon; Early Oaeen, 
blush; Emily Clibran, § almon-bronze; Mabel 
Goacher, white; Mrs. Langtry, rosy-lilac; 
Star of Honour, pure whibe. Early-flowering 
Pompon*: Mrs. Cullingford, white ; Crimson 
Precocite; Little Bob, small crimson ; Rose 
Wells, pink; Yellow Gem; Blushing Bride, 
rosy-lilac.] _ 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Very soon it will be quite safe to trusb in the 
open ground young plants of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums that have been sheltered in 
greenhouse or frame during the last few 
months. There is not the slightest reason why 
everyone who has a garden should nob at least 
grow a few. In the closed in garden of the 
town- where smut® and smoke are so prevalent 
it is sometimes difficult to know what to 
grow, and not a few people thus situated, 
who, notwithstanding their environment, are 
keen lovers of flowers, are apt to become dis¬ 
appointed in their repeated failures with other 
subjects. It is to these that the early-flowering 


Chrysanthemums are a boon, for I have seen in 
towns where one would least expect to find 
them very fair results. For the suburban 
garden they are a veritable acquisition, giving 
in September and October masses of bloom. 
In the country garden they are at home, the 
huge bushes being in the early autumn loaded 
with flowers. Those who grow the early- 
flowering section, as a rule, like to have a 
quantity of bloom rather than a few flowers of 
exceptional merit. Best of all I think one can 
say in favour of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is that they may be kept from year to 
year in many gardens with only a little pro¬ 
tection, and this has been demonstrated 
during the past winter. Near to where I 
write, and growing in a border, screened by 
a wall, the old clumps are showing active 
signs of life. I am aware that owing to the 
coldness of the locality they perish in some 
gardens. 

There are still bo be found those who cherish 
the idea that Chrysanthemums for blooming in 
the open cannot be grown without the aid of a 
heated structure, and who, therefore, not having 
the required facilities, refrain from attempting 
anything with them. What a mistaken idea ! 
Admitting that a heated greenhouse may be, 
and undoubtedly is, a great convenience, espe¬ 
cially in the spring, when cuttiogs need striking, 
heab is not essential, for cuttings may be struck 
in cold-frames, in cold houses, or even suckers 
pulled off and dibbled into the border in a little 
sandy soil will take root and do well. This 
has been tried many times with success, and 
where old stools are pushing up shoots rather 
thickly it ia a good plan to relieve the roots in 
this way, for if too many such shoot® are 
allowed to remain ib nob infrequently happens 
that some of those in the centre of the clumps 
collapse ; at least, this has been my experience. 
May is a most suitable time for planting out, 
after the plants, if they have been raised in 
heat, have been well hardened off, as by then 
danger of frost, so far as they are concerned, 
has passed away. 

I rather think that the day ot big blossoms 
is on the wane ; at all events, it is becoming 
recognised more every year that bigness is not 
the only virtue in a flower, and that some of 
the more moderately-sized blooms of this beau¬ 
tiful section of Chrysanthemums have in them 
much that can be admired, and that if grown 
will brighten the garden in autumn and provide 
flowers, not merely to be “ looked at),’’ bub also 
of service in the home, and for table decoration 
in particular. Leahdrst. 

FERNS. 

Woodwardia radicans.— The note on 
Woodwardias, page 9, refers solely to the cul¬ 
ture of these noble Ferns under glass, bub in 
the warmer district® of these islands, such as 
the southern coasts of Devon and Cornwall, if 
attention be paid to requisite shelter and shade, 
Woodwardia radicans assumes proportions in 
the open air that it has no opportunity of 
attaining in the conservatory or greenhouse. 
In several gardens that I know colonies of this 
Fern, with their giant fronds arching grace¬ 
fully downwards over a steep bank of rocky 
ledge, beneath the shadow of deciduous trees, 
present a delightful picture of cool repose 
during scorching summer noons, the pale green 
and amber-brown crozier tips of the young 
fronds contrasting pleasingly with the deep 
hue of those fully developed. Daring the past 
summer, while in the gardens at Trebah, near 
Falmouth, where Woodwardias are grown to 
perfection in a tree-shadowed nook, I measured 
one of the fronds, and found ib to be 9 feet 
1L inches in length. In such exceptionally 
favourable sites the fronds are evergreen, and 
remain undamaged through the winter, bub in 
colder places, where they are cut and withered 
by the frosb, the crowns are unharmed if they 
are covered with a layer of dry leaves. In warm 
localities a fine effect may be obtained, where a 
drive is skirted on one side by a steep slope or 
high bank, by digging pits about 7 feet up the 
slope, filling these with rich soil, and planting 
Woodwardias, which will then hang their 
drooping fronds downwards to the verge of the 
drive. Along the sides of deeply-sunk lane* 
and around tne edges of disused, tree-shaded 
quarries these Ferns are also objects of great 
beauty.—S. W. Fitzhbrrekt. 
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TREES AlMD SHRUBS. 

XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA. 

This handsome flowering shrub, though intro¬ 
duced from North China thirty-five years ago, 
and perfectly hardy, is, curiously enough, still 
far from common in gardens, being often un¬ 
represented in those which contain good 
collections of flowering shrubs. 

It is decidedly ornamental, both 
in its blossoms and its leafage, 
and is well worthy of introduc- 
t ion into all gardens from which 
it) is now absent. It usually 
flowers in the month of May, and 
its one drawback is that the 
bloom - buds and leaves being 
produced simultaneously in the 
spring, the former are sometimes 
injured by severe frosts and 
biting winds while tender and 
undeveloped. For this reason it 
is advisable that it should be 
planted in a position where it 
receives a certain amount of 
shelter in cold weather. A site 
screened from the north and east 
by evergreens is admirably adap¬ 
ted to its requirements. The 
foliage, which considerably re¬ 
sembles that of Spiraea Lindley- 
ana, is graceful and effective, 
each leaf stalk bearing seven 
serrated, pinnate leaflets of a 
bright green colour, so that even 
when out of flower the Xantho- 
ceras is a decorative object Its 
blossoms (admirably depicted in 
the accompanying illustration), 
borne in dense racemes fi inches 
or more in length, after the 
manner of the Horse Chestnut, 
are pure white, with a band or 
blotch of carmine at the base of 
the petals, and rather over an 
inch in diameter, sometimes 
almost attaining a spread of 
2 inches. The finest specimen 
that I know of is about 12 feet 
in height and as much through, 
and occupies a somewhat isola¬ 
ted position on a lawn, sheltered 
at a little distance by evergreen 
trees. This example is a beau¬ 
tiful picture when covered with 
flowers in the late spring, and 
its blossoms have never been 
injured by the frost since it was 
planted over twenty-five years 
ago. Ib fruits almost annually, 
and many young plants have 
been raised from its seeds. The 
fruits are very similar to those 
of the Horse ('hestnut, the husk 
splitting open in the autumn 
into three divisions, and dis¬ 
closing the brown seeds within. 

There is considerable variation 
in the flowers of X&nthoceras 
sorbifolia, evidently owing to so 
maDy plants being raised from 
seed. In some cases the pure 
white is replaced by a dull, 
greyish hue, while the basal 
blotch is often lacking in colour ; 
for this reason it is advisable that 
intending purchasers should see 
the plant in flower before pro¬ 
curing ib. In some seedlings 
also the blossoms are very small 
in size. I have met with ib 
trained against a wall, bub its 
stiff and shrubby growth renders 
ib unsuited for such a position. 

Ib is a valuable subject for early 

flowering under glass when 

grown in large pots. Its name of sorbifolia 

is due to the fancied resemblance of its foliage 

to that of the Service Tree. 

S. W. Fitzherrert. 


many Evergreens. However, the term is so 
comprehensive that it is eomewhab difficult to 
lay down hard and fast rules. For example, 
some Evergreens, such as the Holly-leaved 
Barberry, bloom in April, and another, the 
Laurusbinu8, in February or March, and some 
others are better planted in the autumn. Box 
is another evergreen of which the balance 
between autumnal and spring planting can 


PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

There can be little doubt thab, given the 
necessary attention afterwards, April is the 
best month in the twelve for the planting of 


Google 


Flowering shoots of Xanthoceras sorbifolia. 


hardly be said to be very definitely determined. 
Another important family of Evergreens (Rho¬ 
dodendrons) are mostly planted in the autumn. 
They flower in May and June, and it has been 
held to be bad practice to transplant Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, or other Evergreens, in full flower. 
The great exhibitions of these plants, so long 
and so successfully held in the metropolis ana 
other large towns in the spring or summer, 
have thrown new and most important light on 


this matter. The majority of those magnify 
cenb specimens have been moved a few 
months or weeks before blooming, and the 
bloom does nob seem to be injured ab all, 
nor does the health of the plants suffer bv a 
double transplantation within a few months. 
No doubt many of these plants have been 
specially cultivated and prepared for exhibition, 
and all Rhododendrons grown in peat, and fre¬ 
quently transplanted, form such 
good balls that they are, for a 
Dime, rendered well-nigh inde¬ 
pendent of extraneous aid from 
any source outside the balls. 
Bub the facility with which such 
large plants of Rhododendrons 
can be removed, with no injury 
to the flowers on the eve of 
their opening, has shed a new 
light upon the perfect safety of 
spring planting under circum¬ 
stances that almost invited fail¬ 
ure, and has doubtless given a 
new impetus to the spring plant¬ 
ing of such Evergreens as Hollies, 
Laurels, Yews, etc. Transplant 
an Evergreen in the late autumn 
or winter, the earth is probably 
cold and wet, and the roots are 
in no hurry to lay hold of ib 
quickly. The Evergreen trans¬ 
planted in winter is disturbed in 
most cases when the top is in 
full vigour, and the roots hasten¬ 
ing to mature their growth Take 
the Holly in December as an illus¬ 
tration ; it is at once maturing 
its foliage, and finishing its crop 
of coral or golden berries. Dis¬ 
turb or rupture its roots, and 
they resent ib by standing still 
for an indefinite period. Replant 
them as skilfully as one mfLy, 
the plants remain mostly unat¬ 
tached to the soil till the spring, 
and during all this dreary period 
of isolation are apt to suffer 
severely or perish, in consequence 
of the roots having a slight, or 
little fresh hold or grip of the 
ground. Most of these conditions 
are reversed in April. The Holly 
may then be said to have reached 
its autumn - tide condition of 
growth. One series of leafage 
and fruitage has closed, and 
another is about to begin. The 
leaves are falling fast, and there 
is a pause between the past and 
the near future. Transplant 
Evergreens in this state, and the 
roots are as eager to bite the 
fresh soil as those of deciduous 
trees are in November, and so 
soon as this takes place the 
plants are safe, provided always 
thab the young rootlets are pro¬ 
tected from two dangers—dis¬ 
turbance and drought. The 
former happens through wind, 
and the latter comes of hard, 
dry weather, which we not seldom 
have instead of the orthodox 
April Bhowers and the genial May 
days of which we read in books. 

Firm planting and secure 
staking are essential to prevent 
root - disturbance and rupture. 
Without these the Evergreens 
become the mere sport of every 
passing wind. And it is boo often 
forgotten thab every breeze thab 
bends their tops snaps the 
newly-mode roots off sharp to 
their bases; and this process, 
often repeated, results in the 
disease or death of the Ever- 

f reens. As to drought, the surest anti- 

ote to this consists in the flooding-in of 
the Evergreens. By this is not meant a 
mere ordinary watering, but a real flooding. 
When the earth, which Bhould be broken fine 
before use, is nearly all filled in, then water till 
the whole seems converted into mud. Leave the 
water to wash in the earth to every nook and 
cranny among the roots ; leave all to settle for 
several hours; then return, and, without placing 
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a foob on the sebbled, sodden earth, finish all off 
neatly with a coat of dry soil, and the work of 
planting and watering is complete. It takes a 
good deal, but, like most thorough work, this 
mode of washing in spring-planted Evergreens 
is the cheapest in the end, for the plants will 
need no more at the roots, be the season ever 
so dry. To make sure of thi9, however, it 
is wise to mulch the entire surface of the 
root-runs over with Moss, litter of any kind, 
short Grass, or Cocoa-nub-fibre refuse, or 
to convert the surface soil into a mulch by 
keeping it loose by means of frequent stirring 
with a hoe. Safeguarded against disturbance 
and from drought, the roots speedily establish 
themselves in their new quarters, and are quite 
prepared to supply all the needs of the tops by 
the time the latter call upon them for supplies. 
Occasionally, however, under exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances as bo size of plant and climate, a 
libtle extra help may be given bo spring-planted 
Evergreens, in the form of a few overhead 
drenchings from the hose fixed bo a water-main 
or garden-engine, on the evenings of hot days 
during periods of drought of unusual duration 
or intensity. F. 


ROSES 

SELECTING ROSE BUD3. 

(Reply to “Helen/’) 

It is difficult, and often impossible, to explain 
the why and wherefore of certain facts in 
gardening. All we can do is to accept the 
truth as observers have found it. In the case 
of selecting buds of strong-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals from the secondary shoots in order 
to obtain plants that will blossom better the 
first'season, it would appear that the eyes or 
buds formed after the snoob has blossomed are 
more suitable for blossoming the first year. 
The eyes or buds immediately beneath a blos¬ 
som are naturally wood buds, the blooming 
buds having already developed Of course, 
this would only apply to those strong-growing 
kinds, of which Mme. G. Lui/.et is a type. 
Take, for instance, Frau Karl Druschki. It 
matters not where you take a bud of this 
variety, provided it be ripe— i.e , not soft and 
pithy, and the plants will flower the first year, 
every one of them. We fully support the 
writer of the article you allude to, when he 
urges the importance of the more careful 
selecting of Rose-buds, and we believe, with 
care, one could raise up selected stocks of 
certain Roses, such as seed merchants do now 
of Peas, etc. 

As regards selecting the buds of climbing 
Tea Roses from beneath flower-buds, the object 
is to produce plants with long shoots, as it is 
upon these the next season (provided they are 
well ripened) that the bloom is obtained. ’Phis, 
of course, would depend on whether the year¬ 
ling plants were transplanted or nob, for if 
the latter course be taken no bloom would be 
obtainable the first year, owing to the inter¬ 
rupted root action. Climbing Tea and Nois¬ 
ette Roses differ much in their relation to 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and this is why they bloom 
best upon the one-year-old shoots. If you have 
several of one kind to bud, cut a shoot off the 
plant, carrying some eight to twelve buds. Ho 
not go over the plant and cut a bud here and 
there, as this maiming of the shoots will serve 
no useful purpose. As regards the operation 
of budding, insert the bud on top side of shoot, 
as near to the stem as you can, corresponding 
to your marking A. Do not be in too much of 
a hurry to bud, then the buds will nob stoarb 
oub. If they do, allow them to grow until 
September, then cub back to a single eye. The 
best time to bud standard Briers is during the 
early part of August. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the exception of the Tea-scented varie¬ 
ties, all Roses have now been pruned, and we 
are now helping them all we possibly can by 
surface cultivation of the soil. Roses caunot 
thrive where the top soil is hard and crust¬ 
like. If any bsds or borders are at present in 
this condition no opportunity should be lost to 
prick up the soil with a fork, baking care nob 
to go too deep to injure the roots. Manure 
where it has been lying on the surface Bhould 
be jusb put beneath the soil. Wc have iound it 
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an excellent plan in small beds bo remove a 
libtle of the soil around each plant, then lay 
around the planb some cow-manure, failing 
this, pig or horse dung, returning the soil on to 
the manure. If the plants are large and old 
we make the circle of manure larger, so that 
roots can all be benefited. Rambler Roses on 
arches, pillars, or walU must nob be over¬ 
looked when manure is applied. One is apt to 
imagine because they are so vigorous in growth 
thab they can take care of themselves, but ib 
makes all the difference in obtaining those fine 
panicles of trusses of bloom that are so much 
desired. A dressing of soot bo all Rosea is also 
beneficial, and especially to the Tea Rose beds. 
These should now be gone over and the earth¬ 
ing up soil spread down If this happened to 
be burnt earth ib will be of great help bo the 
plants, as after pruning, this should be lightly 
forked in. Tea Rose3 are very partial to a 
light porous soil, bub it should not be forgotten 
thab such soils are soon deprived of their 
moisture, and this is why cow - manure is 
so helpful to Tea Roses. A handful of bone- 
meal for each planb would be of much help to 
the obtaining of quality in the blooms. Ib 
is when the buds are forming that the greatest 
demands are made upon the plants, and as 
bone is so slow acting ib is well to apply it now. 
Wood-ashes, too, supply a useful ingredient in 
the form of potash. Of this about the same 
quantity per plant would meet the case. Tea 
Roses in a porous soil must be well nourished. 
When pruning the Teas if brown blotches are 
found in the shoots it will be well to cub past 
these, but where the wood is sound and the 
pith white, some of the shoots may be left a 
good length, for although the forward new 
shoots will probably be injured by May frosts, 
yet the second growth will be all right. I 
believe in cutting down some of the shoots as 
hard as possible every year. The dormant 
eyes are then compelled to break, and very 
fine flowers are produced. Standard and half¬ 
standard Teas should be pruned on the same 
lines. These being more exposed, injury often 
happens to the wood more than on the bushes, 
bub where standard Teas escape injury by frost 
some grand heads may be secured, provided 
the trees are in a thriving state at the root. 
Tea Roses on south walls under glass copings 
are now very forward and will yield some very 
useful early blooms. Many individuals have 
Peach-trees upon walls which they shield with 
these glass structures, something like a very 
narrow lean-to house, bub with no doors, and 
the air can get in beneath as well as 
at the ends. Frequently there is room for 
one or two Roses between the fruit trees, 
and most useful such Iloses are for early buds 
and blossoms. Climbing Roses upon sunny 
walls sbarb very early, and are often marred by 
May frost. Preparation should be made to 
shade the plants from the sun following a frost, 
as often the injury done is bub very slight, bub 
the action of the sun is harmful. Timely 
syringing with paraffin solution will check 
green-fly, which even now is showing itself. 

Rohes recently tlantkd should be watched 
and the soil gently pressed against them with 
the foob after they have been planted about a 
fortnight. Should the weather keep dry a 
little water would be beneficial, bub the soil 
should be hood the next day. Wild garden 
Roses, which embrace all the free-growing 
single species and many others, semi-doubles, 
etc., thab have been left unpruned, should be 
examined, and if ib is found thab the growths 
are too crowded, cut oub a few branches to let 
in light and air. An excellent plan in training 
these Roses to make them form fountain-like 
bushes is to pub a hoop around the growths 
about half the height of the bush, then allow 
the top growths bo fall over. Some of the 
Penzance Briers, Carmine Pillar, The Garland, 
and all the glorious free kinds answer well to 
this treatment, supposing they are fairly iso¬ 
lated. Rugosa Roses are often found encroach¬ 
ing terribly upon other shrubs when used as 
such. Ib should be remembered that these 
Roses flower and fruib equally well if cub down 
bo the ground each year, and they can be kept 
in a neater condition and the fruib is often 
finer. Then, boo, Wichuriana Roses are also 
apb bo take up too much space. These may 
have the number of their growths reduced, 
taking some clean away, but retainingsomebheir 
full length. Many of the kinds if tied bo 3 feet 


canes may be cub back at this heighb. They 
will then bloom from base to summit. 1 had 
Alberic Barbier, Rene Andre, etc., growing 
like this last year, and lovely objects they were. 
I can commend these Roses as dot plants 
among Tea Roses. Their elegant foliage is 
cheerful looking at all times. 

Marechal Niel and other climbers on roof 
need feeding now to help them to mature the 
advancing buds. Artificial manures should be 
cautiously used, as although they make a 
decided difference in the vigour, this, unfor¬ 
tunately, is rarely maintained the next season. 
Diluted night soil is a most excellent and 
powerful fertiliser if used upon vigorous 
plants only. So also is blood-manure. The 
plants that produced some of the best coloured 
Mar**chal Niel blooms I ever saw were fed with 
blood-manure. 

CurriNos are now available from growths 
that have jusb had a bloom cub off. Inserb 
these in sandy soil around the side of a large 
60 pob, and plunge in fibre in a dung bed or in 
the propagating frame in greenhouse. Pot up 
as soon as roots are \ inch in length. Grow on 
in a nice warm house, harden off in June, and 
planb out in summer or pob on into 48’a. The 
greab point to remember in striking Rosa 
cuttings is to have a sandy soil, and the foliage, 
which must be perfectly healthy, should be 
frequently sprinkled during the day with a 
very fine rose can. Jf the plants are grown on 
and all blooms pinched off, they will make 
splendid stuff to put out next spring. 

Roses in cold pits may be given plenty of 
air on mild days. They should, however, be 
closed up by three o’clock iu the afternoon. 
The gentle heat thus obtained will carry them 
through the night, but should frost threaten 
some mats should be pub on the lights. Stir up 
the surface soil, and apply water carefully. 
Syringe each fiae morning. Grand Roses may 
be grown in quite cold pits if good plants are 
pobbed up in autumn. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose soil rather heavy.— My Rose garden la 
situated on the southern elope of a lawn. The soil Is 
heavy, and for several years it has on the approach of 
winter had a mulching of old dung, which has been forked 
in the following early spring. Do you think it would be 
better this year in the autumn to caver the beds with 
about 2 inches of sand, instead of the usual dung mulch¬ 
ing?— A. Clarkm. 

[There is such a thing as a soil becoming sick 
of manure. We think instead of applying sand 
nexb autumn, as you suggest, it would be best 
bo give the land a dressing of chalk or lime. If 
chalk is used apply ab the rate of 1 lb. to II lb. 
per square yard, and if lime II ounces t>o 
,s ounces. Lima is best used in “ slaked r form. 
We should advise you as your soil is inclined to 
be heavy that when manure is applied again 
in the autumn you fork it under the soil ab 
once. The loose condition of the surface-soil 
tends to sweeten ib immensely. It is the 
mulching with web, heavy manure in the 
autumn that is so fraught with injury to the 
plants if the season proves to be a web one ] 
Rose Louis Ricard, H.P. — Light 
coloured Roses among the newer introductions 
are so common that one values a dark variety, 
even though it be wanting in form and fulness. 
The above beautiful Rose somewhat resembles 
Crown Prince, bub there are less purple and 
more of the intense velveby-black seen in our 
old favourite Prince C. de Rohan. The edges 
of the pebals are often tipped wibh scarlet. 
The flowers are large, almost P;vony-like, and 
they have the merit of nob scorching in bright 
sunshine. We can appreciate this all the more 
when we remember so many of our best dark 
Roses that burn in the sun. These blackish 
Roses are extremely valuable, and how rare 
they are at an exhibition. We somehow seem 
bo miss these Roses of late years. One rarely 
finds any large number ab the summer shows ; 
indeed, dark Roses have nob been specially good 
these last few years. A grand kind is Baron 
de Bonstetten, and Abel Carriere, too, is first- 
rate. The former is used largely in America, 
doubtless, for pots, and its fragrance is power¬ 
ful, which, indeed, is a quality possessed by 
most of the richly-coloured kinds.— Rosa. 


Index to Volume XXVI.—The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (Sd.) for Volume XXVI, are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, poet free for 2t. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

AGROSTEMMAS. 

The Agrostemmas may be grown to perfection 
in almost any kind of well-tilled garden soil, 
though best, perhaps, in one which inclines to 
heavy rather than the opposite extreme, Good 
perennials, 2A feet or thereabouts in height, 
self-supporting, free and profuse in their 
tlowering, these plants are well suited for the 
border, lor beds, or the upper parts of the 
rockery ; indeed, in almost any position where 
a showy, free-flowering plant is desired. Very 
often the forms of Agrostemma coronaria are 
seen among the cut flowers in summer-time when 
a dozen kinds of hardy flowers are being staged 


direct from tho woods. After clearing them of 
dead leaves, grass, and weeds, I planted them 
out in different parts of my small garden. The 
first lot of roots had no bloom, though crowded 
with buds just showing colour. I woke next 
morniDg to find every bud had been picked 
clean oub and lay all aboub the ground. The 
same thing happened to the second lot, though 
in bloom. I had some old roots in the garden 
which have been there some years ; these have 
nob been touched. There were no birds to be 
seen about the plant* during the day, and no 
slugs visible when I was clearing the roots. 
How is this to be accounted for? The roots 
were scattered about the beds. I have never 
known this to happen before, and I have been in 
the same house over thirteen years. I took a root 



Agrostemma coronaria Walkeri 


for exhibition. Seeds are freely produced, and 
the seedlings quickly make good plants. This 
is so much the facb that increase by any other 
means is unnecessary. Characterised by tufts 
of woolly leaves, these plants are somewhat 
conspicuous in winter-time when seen in 
groups. Of A. coronaria there are rose, 
tear let, and crimson-flowered varieties, abro- 
sanguinea and Walkeri (see illustration) beiDg 
the best of this latter shade of colour. A. 
flos-Jovis is a desirable kind, with heads of 
rosy-coloured flowers. The illustration affords 
a capital idea of the flower-heads, and those 
things are as serviceable in the cut state as 
they are useful in the open garden. E. J. 

Birds attacking Primroses.— I have 
had two lots of Primrose ro$ta sent me lately 
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up and looked ib well through, opening the roots 
and then washing them, bub found no insects, 
except a couple of small earth worms, which 
I did nob seem to have much life in them.— 
M. A. H., in Field. 


PLANTING WATER LILIES. 

I Will you advise me as to my prospect of success in 
growing Water LUies, and of what variety? The 
1 available water is a pond 1.1 yarde to 20 yards across, 
overshadowed by Elms and Weeping WUlowr, which 
annually shed their leaves upon it; consequently 
the bottom is deep with decaying vegetation, and 
is offensive if stirred. The water is 3 feet or 4 feet deep a 
yard from the margin, and appears to deepen considerably 
to the middle. There is always a good eupplv of water, 
but it rises quickly with an inch of rainfall. No sewage is 
discharged into it, and the water is fairly clear. Fish live 
in it, but no weed grows in or on the Burface. Would it 
be too shaded, too deep, or too foul for Lilies, and would 


their growth tend topuiify the water? I have, beside*, 
a concrete basin some 8 feet in diameter, with only about 
V- feet of water, which would, I presume, be too small.— 
D. Varley. 

[The pond appears to be well suited to the 
growth of Water Lilies, though the water is too 
deep for sbarting the small and young plants. 
Three feet or even 4 feeb is nob too deep for the 
larger growing sorts. The chief obstacle to 
deep water is when the time arrives to divide 
or rearrange the plants. In the course of a 
few years, say four or five, some of the more 
vigorous growing sorts become crowded. This 
is only rectified by division of the roots and 
replanting. Where the water can be lowered 
or run off altogether ib is nob so difficulb a 
matter. The decaying vegetable matter in the 
pond would be helpiul rather than otherwise, 
and the shade would depend entirely upon its 
density. We take it the pond is not surroun¬ 
ded by the Elms and that during a good part 
of the day the pond would nob be so shaded. 
If the shallower water at the margin is 
nob too shaded we would suggest you make a 
start ab this poinb, planting the roots in 
wicker baskets of clayey loam, and sinking 
them in position A depth of 2 feeb of water is 
usually enough for the first year or two, after 
which time the plants would take care of them¬ 
selves in deeper water. Before transferring 
them, howevor, you had better ascertain the 
depth, and by the time the plants are large 
enough you will see for yourself which are the 
most vigorous. We are not aware that the 
Lilies bond groatly to purify the water, and in 
the present instance trio water sooms in good 
condition. 

The smaller basin would grow many kinds 
quite well, and you may start many kinds in 
this, and transfer them to the larger pond later 
on. If planting ib permanently you will find 
the Nympbie* odorata group among the best, 
and, or course, some of tnese geb large in time. 
With 2 feeb of water you could have a bottom 
of heavy or clajey loam, attach your plants to 
a stone or brick, and sink them where you will. 
If some of the plants are very small starb them 
by planting in pots, and immerse them in a 
foot deep of water for one season. April is a 
capital time for planting these things, and you 
will find any of the Maniaca-i and allied kinds 
very suitable and of great beauty.] 

PREPARING NARROW’ BEI). 

I have a narrow north bed, which has not been manured 
for years. I want to make a spring' bed of It, and prepare 
it for planting bulbs, etc., in tbe autumn. 1 do not want 
to disturb it before July if possible. How should it be 
prepared ? I keep a p'g and pony, and the manure from 
pony is always turned into pig-stye, also droppiDgs from 
fowl*. This combination from pig-stye has always l>een 
dug into ground straight from stye. Is it too green, and 
would it be better to keep stable-manure separate? I 
want to know how to manage manure at my disposal for 
flower and vegetable garden.—O. M. 8. 

[You should prepare the bed by trenching ib 
throughout—thab is, by digging ib two spits 
deep from end to end. Do ib in this way : 
Mark oub with line a section of 2 feeb wide or 
thereabouts, and excavate thiB section 2 feeb in 
depth, and transfer the whole of the soil to tho 
other extreme of the border, placing ib nob 
upon the border, where ib would be in the wav 
of the worker, bub so near that ib can readily bo 
dealt with ab the right moment. Now you can 
set aboub trenching the border, marking off 
another width equal to the firsb, and digging 
up the bop soil. Cast this into the bottom of 
the open trench, the second or lower spib of soil 
to be thrown on the bop of the firsb, so thab a 
complete change of the former position of the 
soil is the result. If you manure the ground 
as the work is done, ib will be a good plan to 
place a rather liberal layer of the manure mix¬ 
ture you refer to on the top of the first spit of 
soil, so that ib would come between the first 
and second layers, so to speak. Any good 
jobbing gardener will know now to set about 
ib You have nob told us the kind of soil to 
which you refer. In any case, the manure can 
be used for the border in the way suggested ; 
bub, in this case, the border not having been 
manured for so many years, ib will be advisable 
to give a good dressing of short, well-decayed 
horse-manure on the top, to be well forked in 
before any planting be done. Unless the soil 
is of a very sandy nature, the better way of 
dealing witn the manure will be to periodically 
clear oub the pig-stvo, placing the manure in a 
heap or in a pit. If you stack ib in a corner or 
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in a heap, you can continually add to ib at the 
one end, while using what you require from the 
opposite end. We have employed quite green 
cow-manure in a soil thab is very dry in 
summer, and not bulbs alone, but many things, 
were quite a success. As a precaution, how¬ 
ever, the manure was buried about 1*2 inches 
below the surface. This would do quite well 
for ^our vegetable garden, while, for general 
use in the flower garden, the shorter manure 
will be best.] 

SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA. 

How free bo flower is this Saxifraga, and how 
well suited to picturesque grouping in the 
rook garden the illustration given to-day 
shows. Among early alpines there is no plant 
more popular, and none more readily accommo¬ 
dated in British gardens. Happily, boo, there 
is such variety in the plants thab for weeks 
together quite a display of this species and its 
varieties is maintained. This beautiful alpine, 
flowering in British gardens from February to 
April, is one of the most easily cultivated, and 
one of the most satisfactory withal. Occasion¬ 
ally one hears thab the plant which blossoms 
abundantly this year will nob do bho same a 
year hence. If there is anything in this state¬ 
ment, ib is entirely the fault of the cultivator, 
and is avoidable. The chief cultural 


fully twice as large as in the type. The foot¬ 
stalks, as also the flower-buds and calyces, are 
coloured bright scarlob, and for a monbh 
before a bud expands this mass of coloured 
stems is a great attraction. Stems at flowering 
time are 3 inches high, blossoms fully an inch 
wide, the petals exquisibely crimped. In every 
respect this is a vastly superior plant to the 
type, and is in flower with ib. 

S. B. macrantha. —This is the latosb to 
flower, and is now, in the opening days of 
April, in good bloom. It is very slow in 
growth, the minute rosettes I-inch high, very 
dense, and forming a close, cushion-like 
mound, flower-stems reddish, 1 inch high, 
blooms white and more saucer-like in form. 
Its lateness to flower is its chief merit. 

There are other forms of the typical plant, 
to which distinctive names have been given, 
bub I have seen nothing at all approaching 
the true major variety, whether in freedom of 
flowering or the size of ibs blossoms. 

E. Jenkins. 


WALLFLOWERS. 

Amongst the firsb blossoms to greeb us in the 
spring there is nothing sweeter than the Wall¬ 
flowers, and from a shilling or so spent on seed 
one may have hundreds of plants. They will 


likely to come through a winter unharmed than 
larger plants, a fact which has l>een demon¬ 
strated during the lasb winter. Varieties liko 
Blood Red and Harbinger will never go out of 
fashion so long as spring flowers are grown, 
whilst the good yellows, like Golden King, 
will always find a place where once they have 
been tried. 

Wallflowers are open to several uses in a 
garden; we may grow them in beds and borders, 
or they may be planted on rock work, or on old 
walls they can be utilised with much advantage. 
It is best, however, to starb with seed in the 
case of walls, first placing between the crevices 
soil, bub ib is really surprising in what little 
material they will thrive. The other day I saw 
a number of plants growing in a wall made up 
of pieces of sandstone, and very little soil could 
be seen, moisture more than anything being 
the channel through which the plants were 
sustained. You may see people in almosb any 
market at the time of their flowering buying 
either bunches of bloom, or an odd plant or two 
with drooping foliage. If only they would sow 
seed much more satisfactory results would be 
achieved. One point about growing these 
charming spring plants is sometimes lost sight 
of, ib is transplanting them immediately they 
are ready for a shifb instead of, as is so often the 
case, leaving them in the seed beds to become 


items are as follows : The soil should be 
light loam, bo which should be added 
about one fourth of finely-broken brick- 
rubbish or old morbar—the latter pre¬ 
ferred—and some sharp sand or grit. 
In the more tenacious or clayey loams 
the plant is less happy. Rot plants 
should be freely dividea and pobbed each 
year after flowering. Ib is bhose who 
neglecb this verv necessary item, con¬ 
tent bo allow the plants bo be semi- 
starved in a 3-inch pot, that talk about 
this failure to flower. The growth of 
the plant is made up of endless small 
rosettes of leaves, ana these rosettes, if 
nob permitted to develop, will certainly 
give no flowers as a result). Given abun¬ 
dant space for development, ample pot 
room, and plenty of water during the 
summer, there will nob be any scarcity 
of flowers at the right time. The small 
nursery-grown plant in 3-inch pot or 
less will be a very different thing if 
liberally dealb with and grown in a 
5-inch pot at least. My large plants are 
pulled to pieces in April, and repotted 
quite firmly in the soil already pre¬ 
scribed, and to finish up I dress the 
tufts over with a mixture of sand, soil, 
and a little very old finely-sifted manure, 
washing this mixbure into the tufts in 
imitation of the annual mulch of debris 
washed into the tufts in the native 



habibab of the plant. As a resulb of this 
treatment, a large percentage of the new 
rosettes each year develop bo flowering 
size, and bo see tufts of the plant bearing eight 
to twelve dozen of the glistening, satiny-white 
flowers is the reward and the resulb of this 
treatment. Many who grow this pretty plant 
afford ib far too little water during summer, 
forgetful of the fact that in a large degree 
these dwarf mountain plants receive from the 
constantly melting snow greab supplies. Others 
err by giving too Tittle soil and insufficient pot 
room, nob knowing perhaps thab a single 
rosette of this species will, in the course of a 

ear, emit root fibres bo fully 9 inches in length. 

f true of a small cultivated example, who 
shall gainsay thab the inch-high tuft of the 
mountain side has not ibs chief roots in some 
cool or moisture-charged crevice a yard away ? 
Plants in the rock garden, with greater free¬ 
dom for development, may not require annual 
division, bub the annual mulch for these would 
be very desirable. 

S. Burseriana. —The typical species has 
tufts of greyish spiny rosettes that form a 
cushion-like mound aboub 1 inch high. The 
growth is very dense and compact; hence the 
centre of the tuft, if left alone, is unduly 
crowded. The £-inch wide white flowers appear 
quite early in February ; flower-stems 1 inch 
long, flowers solitary. By far the finest variety 
at present known is 

S. B. major, —This kind has a less cushion¬ 
like tufb of growth, and very silvery rosettes 
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grow and bloom in any garden having an open 
and sunny situation. It is interesting to note 
with what tenacity those who grow, perhaps, 
only one variety stick to the old Blood Rod, 
and no one would seek to deprecate ib in the 
least; bub ib is well to remember there are 
other sorts, some of them, too, of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction thab are worth a 
place in the borders. We think of Faerie 
Queen, lemon, Purple Queen, purple or ruby, 
Eastern Queen, apricot, as a trio of lovely 
sorbs, of older varieties like Harbinger, brown, 
Phcenix, a blood red variety, but blooming 
earlier than the original Blood Red, Ruby 
Gem, Golden Tom Thumb, two good dwarfs, 
with Cloth of Gold and Golden King, two 
excellent yellows. All these properly dis¬ 
tributed in a garden are calculated to give it 
a mosb attractive appearance in spring. To 
have sturdy plants fit to stand the winter, 
seed should be sown towards the end of May 
or early in June, and a piece of ground thab 
has nob been manured should be set apart for 
sowing and subsequent transplanting. To 
utilise ground enriched with manure simply 
resulbs in the plants growing coarse and large, 
which is not desirable; in fact, no manure is 
necessary until they are pub in their final 
quarters in Ocbober or November. The aim of 
tne cultivator should be to have sturdy plants, 
no matter if quite dwarf, as these are more 


the rock garden. 


spindly and weak. Some of the dwarf sorts 
are very handy for edgings to beds and for 
window boxes. I am aware that many people 
defer the sowing of seed unbil July or August, 
and while this may do for some parts of the 
country, it is really of little use for other 
localities, as there is not sufficient time for the 
plants to develop before frosts set in, and so 
they never get a proper chance. To sow late, 
and to endeavour bo make up for lost time by 
pushing them on in a rich soil, is a mistake, as 
these hardy plants do not—at any rate in their 
early stages—need any stimulant, and the 
simple garden soil is diet rich enough unbil 
the time comes for getting them into their final 
quarters, when, as has been stated, some 
addition to the soil may be made in the form 
of good rotted manure. Some, again, do nob 
shift the plants until spring, and there is 
perhaps something to be said in favour of this 
plan, as with care Wallflowers lift well, pro¬ 
vided their roots are not disturbed too much. 
I have removed plants to fill vacancies within 
a few weeks of their blooming with no ill effects 
following. Leahurst. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seeds from California — I have had the following 
I seeds sent me from California: Phacelia Parry l, Delphinium 
decorum, Emmenanthe penduliflora. Will you kindly iu- 
form me how to treat them, and are they annuals or 
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perennials, outdoor or greenhouse plants? Are they all 
flowering plants ? Also can you tell me colour and height ? 

—YohrsuihR. 

[Phacelia Parryi is a dwarf hardy annual, 
the flowers being violet spotted yellow. 
Delphinium decorum is a hardy Larkspur, 
height about 18 inches. Emmenanthe penduli- 
flora (California Yellow or Golden Bells) is an 
annual growing !) inches to 1- inches high, 
forming bushy plants, each branch loaded with 
broadly, bell-shaped, pendulous flowers, each 
about half an inch long, and creamy yellow in 
colour. The corollas when dry retain their 
shape like everlasting flowers ] 

Growing double Primroses.— Will you kindly 
tell me when la the beet time to plant double Primroses, 
and treatment most suitable as to soil, position, etc.'? and 
oblige—A i.ma. 


[Double Primroses are delightful old- 
fashioned things that once received greater 
attention than they do now, and, like the 
commoner single forms, do best when planted 
in a rich vegetable soil in a partly-shaded posi¬ 
tion, where trees, for instance, may afford 
some shelter. Failing these conditions, they 
ought to be planted in a cool, deep soil, and 
helped by mulchings in the summer of Cocoa- 
fibre or old manure. We have seen them 
growing in rock beds in conjunction with 
Ferns, the latter doing much to keep the roots 
cool in summer. When once established they 
bloom just as freely as single sorts, and the 
flowers last longer. They are increased by 
division of roots immediately after flowering, 
and this must be persevered in if the strain is 
to be kept, and are best served when planted 
in beds together.] 

Calceolarias.— The bedding varieties are 
usually dibbled in thickly in autumn, and 
should be given more space by lifting the 
entire lot and replanting 4 inches to 6 inches 
aparb, according to size. It is full early to 
trust them out in the open, in spite of their 
half hardiness. Frames roughly knocked 
together, where a few lights can be placed over 
the plants, are the safest, for we may yet expe¬ 
rience heavy hail storms and a sharp touch of 
frost. After the plants make a fresh starb, 
pinch out the points of the shoots so that nice, 
Dushy BtutF is forthcoming about the flrsb or 
second week in May, as these plants ought not 
to be stopped after planting in their permanent 
quarters, if early bloom is expected.—J. M. 

Notes on early spring: flowers.— 
Everyone is looking out for the first Snowdrop, 
Winter Aconite, etc. With me the Winter 
Aconite does not open its flowers so soon as 
the Snowdrop by at least a fortnight. In 
Norfolk on a light soil I have observed both 
flowered at the same time. Some years ago 1 
planted a goodly number of groups of Aconites 
in various positions. All have disappeared 
except one patch on a bank facing east), and 
which is increasing yearly. I am under the 
impression the soil is too heavy and the sward 
too thick for the young shoots to find their 
way through. Where they are thriving the 
soil is thin and gets very dry in summer. 
Another gem of spring is the Snowflake (Leu- 
cojum vernum). This thrives amazingly in Sir 
Henry Peto’s garden in Dorset. This year 
early in February it was lovely. Few things 
are more charming than this, and its Wall¬ 
flower scent is an additional merit. Iris refcicu* 
lata follows it closely, the first blooms of this 
being open with me on February 21st in an 
open position. Seldom have Christmas Hoses 
been more beautiful and long-lasting than this 
year. Daphne Blagayana I saw well in bloom 
on February 20th in an open garden near 
Yeovil, also Daphne Mezereum in several 
cottage gardens. Crocuses on the Grass began 
opening about mid-February. — J. Crook, 
For tie Abbey, Chard , Somerset. 

Luplnus grandifolius. — This noble 
perennial Lupin is referred by the “Index 
Kewensis ” to L polyphyllua, but, as it comes 
true from seed, which is now being offered, we 
may speak of it) by Lindley's name of L. grandi- 
folius for convenience, although, except in 

K int of its size of foliage and general effect, it 
s little to distinguish it from the common L. 
polvphyllus. Although it may be thus botani- 
cally in jeparable from the common perennial 
Lapin, it is more imposing and effective in its 
way, and may well be cultivated for 
the sake of its large and handsome leaves, 
which have been the cause> of the nai ae 


ua 


of grandifolius being upplied to it. It 
has really the largest leaves of the Lupins, so 
far as I have become acquainted with them. 
They are of the same form as those of L. poly- 
phyllus. In good soil this plant grows quite 
4 feet high, and looks very handsome with its 
ornamental foliage and its long spikes of fine 
purple flowers. The herbaceous Lupins are nob 
sufficiently appreciated in gardens at the 
present time, although more attention has of 
late been paid to them by interest taken in the 
fine Tree-Lupins, and in any revival of interest 
in the genus L. grandifolius should nob be over¬ 
looked.— S. Arnott, Cargethonx, Dumfries, 
Scotland . 

Alpine Auriculas.—I am growing some Alpine 
Auriculas from choice seed (they are still in the green¬ 
house), but they make such slow progress. The plants 
are small. The seeds were sown in a box. and the seed¬ 
lings pricked out into small boxes, and as I want to send 
.some to a friend, should they have been otherwise treated, 
whereby their growth would have been accelerated? 
They were about ten weeks before they showed any 6igns 
of coming up. Any hints from you wiil be much esteemed 
as to the growth of Auriculas.—H. B. I). P. 

[As regards your seedlings, we would advise 
you to place them in a cold-frame with a 
northern exposure, where they will do much 
better than mixed up with other plants in the 
greenhouse. You say nothing as to when you 
sowed the seeds, which should have been done 
as soon as ripe in July. If sown as soon as ripe 
the seeds germinate freely in pots or pans of 
sandy loam, with leaf mould added. The 
young plants should be pricked out as soon as 
they are large enough and grown on. They 
succeed admirably out-of-doors, planted in the 
garden. The soil should be deep good loam, 
and kept moist in summer. The plants make 
the besb display when they are set out rather 
closely together; about fi inches or 8 inches 
between each plant is sufficient. These seed¬ 
lings may be planted in clumps or irregular 
masses in the rock garden, and are very effective 
in that way ; particularly fine varieties may be 
selected and propagated. Offsets are produced 
very freely, more so upon alpine Auriculas than 
from show varieties. They may be removed as 
soon as a few roots have formed ab their base, 
and be planted a few of them together in very 
small pots, or simply in thumb-pots, prepara¬ 
tory to being grown in pots or planted out in 
the open air. ] 

Glory of the Snow (Ohionodoxas).— 

Amongst early-blooming spring flowers these 
hold a foremost place, and they deserve to be 
much more grown than they are. I find sar- 
densis blooms a week or ten days before 
Luciliie, and is much taller, more resembling 
an early Scilla. I have found placing some 
very fine spray branches amongst them when 
coming up to be most helpful. These are so 
hardy that no weather seems to affect them in 
the least. What a fine contrast they give 
against large patches of Dog’s-tooth Violets 
and other spring bulbs. When at Chedington 
Court somo years ago I saw the Chionodoxas 
doing well in the Grass. Two years ago I 
planted a few in this way, and they are doing 
well. It would be interesting to hear from 
those who are growing them amongst the Grass 
if they are enduring, and the soil they thrive 
best in. Some ten years ago I planted several 
groups of the two kinds above named ab the 
outside of a Fuchsia bed, allowing them to 
remain undisturbed through the year. Here 
they seeded and increased so rapidly that I had 
to lift them. I had hundreds of fine bulbs.— 
J. Crook. _ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SOME TOMATO MALADIES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

The worm-eaten condition of the roots is 
caused by a worm parasite of the Nematode 
order (Heberodera radicicola) working under 
the roots, resulting in hypertrophy, which bakes 
the form of irregularly-shaped knobs which 
speedily decay and the roots with them. In 
this disease there is no remedy which will nob 
endanger the life of the plants. The better 
course is to dig up the plants, taking care that 
every particle of roob is cleared out, and burn 
them. This parasite is the enemy of a host 
of planbs, both in temperate and hot conntries. 
In France it attacks the Melon, the Carnation, 
and various ornamental plants. Endowed 


with a robust constitution, and the capacity 
for adapting itself to various kinds of planb 
life, of which it becomes the particular foe, its 
extermination should be undertaken with 
vigour. 

The remedy.— The first thing is to rid the 
soil of every likely planb and to sow Grass or 
cereals, as these do not seem to be subject to 
the attacks of this parasite. Ia this way the 
worm is starved. Another way is by disin¬ 
fecting the soil with sulphate of carbon. This 
should be done when the soil is cool, nor should 
the soil be too dry. Despite its great volatility 
the sulphate is nob easily distributed, and its 
action is much less certain in clayey soils. If 
done in a hothouse, as the sulphate is highly 
inflammable, ib is well to open all the venti¬ 
lators, extinguish all fires, and exclude pipes 
and cigarettes. Aboub a fortnight after plant¬ 
ing may take place. 

Robbing of the planb due to Fusarium 
Lycopersici, a mildew, is, in my opinion, 
scarcely a disease of the Tomato. It is a 
mildew, however, that in England is very 
disastrous to Tomatoes grown under cover. I 
only saw it once in a planb which came from 
Guernsey, and the rooh was attacked by the 
root-worm as well. I do not think that 
Fusarium Lycopersici ever attacks Tomato 
plants grown out-of-doors. Wasting in the 
planb caused by indoor culture and ex¬ 
cessive humidity are, I think, the sole causes 
of this disease. The treatment is the same as 
that for gangrene of the stem. 

Brown mildew, which attacks the leaf in 
the shape of yellow blotches covered with 
brown-green mildew, these being the fructifi¬ 
cations of Cladosporinm fulvum, is very 
rarely found in plants grown out-of-doors, but 
is frequent in plants grown under shelter, and, 
if not absolutely fatal to the planb, ib, never¬ 
theless, seriously lessens the yield of fruit. Ib 
is largely due to the state of the atmosphere, 
and, therefore, ib is advisable to keep houses 
and frames well aired. Applications of sulphur 
lessen its intensity without getting rid of it 
altogether. Dr. Georoes Delacroix. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Scale on Ootoneaster microphylla 

{B. Raltan ).—The piece of shoot you send is 
one mass of brown scale, and we do nob wonder 
ab the planb doing badly. If you can unloose 
ib from the wall and wash ib thoroughly with 
paraffin emulsion, at the same time dressing 
the wall with hob lime, to which some petro¬ 
leum has been added, yon may clear off the 
pest. We would not hesitate to burn a planb 
in such a dirty condition, as we fear ib will be 
almosb impossible bo thoroughly clean it. 

Destroying slugs.— In reference to the 
correspondence now going on in your paper as 
to bhe besb means of destroying slugs, I should 
like to mention a simple method which resulted 
in the capture of more than 30,00o of them in 
my garden during last spring, and which has 
already this year accounted for another 2,000. 
Take any number of pieces of old board, slate, 
tiles, or particularly anything flat, smear one 
side with margarine or rancid fab of any kind, 
and lay them with that side downwards by the 
Irises, Delphiniums, or other plants most in 
favour with the slugs. Examine them every 
morning, and on turning them over, the^slugs 
will be found lying in clusters underneath 
them. I have caught as many as 1,000 by this 
means in one nighb. The slug, in the ordinary 
course of thiDgs, goes into the ground on the 
approach of day, but if ib can obtain any other 
cover it will betake itself to that.—T. W. 8. 

Insecticides, spraying -with —Spray¬ 
ing pays when used in good time before the 
insects have gob a hold. It is far cheaper to 
spray early than to wait till the plants are 
covered with insects and then to attempt clean¬ 
ing them. It pays to spray Roses, reaches, 
Cinerarias, and a hosb of things occasionally, 
even if you cannot see bhe insects, for in a 
number of cases the insects are secreted in the 
buds and in the undeveloped leaves, etc., and 
by the time you can see them they have a 
strong hold on the plants. I have a cold and 
very draughty Peach-house. Fly comes on 
quickly followed often by mildew. For the last 
three years I have sprayed the trees just as the 
blooms were aboub to expand, and again as soon 
as the fruits have 9eb. This has been most 
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successful. Another advantage of spraying is 
that it can be done in the open and in structures 
where fumigating is impossible. This spring I 
found much value from spraying Ciner&nas just 
opening their blooms in a house where they 
could not be fumigated. My method is to hold 
the plants over a big bucket, spraying the 
under side and head of bloom. I treat 
Pelargoniums in the same way, but it is a good 
plan to dew these over twice a week, using it 
fairly warm. By spraying Roses early I have 
found it keep off mildew. There are so many 
good and cheap insecticides that no one need 
have dirty plants. The only thing needed to 
make them usable is a little hob water. It 
pays to spray early in the open as well as 
under glass.—J. C. F. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FREESIAS. 

These form a most delightful addition to the 
early blooming plants of the greenhouse. 
Their profuse flowering, their quainb construc¬ 
tion and delicately sweeb perfume all combine 
to render them most attractive, and they are 
without doubt very easy of cultivation. I have 
always considered the most crucial point in 
their culture to be the thorough ripening of the 
bulbs, and to this in a great measure I 
attribute my success in growing them. My 
plants are sturdy and vigorous, full of bloom, 
as many as nine and ten flowers on a spike, and 
several of these produced on a single bulb. I 
am more than ever convinced that the point to 
be aimed at for success in their culture is the 
thorough drying off of the bulbs, even to the 
point of roosting. I have seen it recommended 
somewhere thab, instead of drying off, growth 
should be encouraged after flowering by 
liquid-manure, and thab much stronger bulbs 
will be gained thereby. It may be so, although 
I doubt it, and I think it is always a good plan 
to let well alone. The soil thab I use is light, 
composed mainly of well-rotted leaf-mould, 
light loam, a small quantity of well-decayed 
manure and sand. I think it is well to put 
them in as cool a place as possible when they 
are starting into growth, and to this end as 
soon as they show above ground I place them 
out where they are fully exposed to the air, 
but sheltered overhead. I plant about half-a- 
dozen in a 44-inch pot, and as the flower-stems 
are very heavy for the size of the bulb, I put a 
very thin support to each; this keeps them 
well erecb and prevents them from sprawling 
over the pot. After the plants have flowered 
and have been well dried off I lay the pots on 
their side, there to remain until the time for 
potting comes round again. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Duration of cut-flowers’.— I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me why some flowers, such as 
Anemones, Campanulas, etc., droop and die bb soon as 
picked and put into water, while others of the same sort 
are not affected like this?—J. M. 

[Much depends on the time of day at which 
the flowers are gabhered, and also the age of 
the blooms. If you gather a fully open flower, 
and one that may have been ab its best for 
some time, you cannot expect it to last so long as 
one that is fresh and that has not been exposed 
bo the*sun and weather. Again, much depends 
on the temperature of the room in which the 
cub flowers are placed and also the capacity for 
holding water of the vase used for the flowers.] 

Aralias.—lb is generally acknowledged 
thab amongst fine foliaged plants the Aralia has 
some claim upon us. This is the time when 
seed may be sown. Pans of light soil, placed 
in a brisk heat, and the seed sown thinly, are 
points that are to be considered now, and it is 
surprising how fast the plants broughb on in 
this grow, if potted on in a nice light compost, 
and kept in a warm-house. Plants raised in 
this way soon reach a good size, and are ready 
for window or table in the course of twelve 
months. — Derby. 

Gypsophilas.—As adjuncts to cub flowers 
the sprays of Gypsophila paniculata are beau¬ 
tiful. This does well in any good garden soil, 
and when once established should be allowed to 
remain undisturbed, as the fleshy roots resent 
interference. Those, however, who are nob in 
possession of th^p^fenpial sort ♦ill find a very 1 
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good substitute in the annual variety, G. 
elegans. which bears numerous dainty white 
blossoms, valuable for cutting. Seed should 
be sown now in boxes of light soil in the green¬ 
house or on a hob-bed, the seedlings being 
pricked off and subsequently hardened off and 
planted out in May, or seed may be sown out- 
of-doors on a warm border in May for blooming 
later.— Townsman. 

Daffodils in the house.— I have often 
seen vases and bowls tilled with these blossoms, 
in which the aim of the person setting up the 
flowers appeared to be thab of seeing how many 
blooms could be crowded into them. Neither 
grace nor beauty can characterise such an 
arrangement. Arrange the flowers so thab 
each individual blossom speaks for itself. In 
this way crowding is avoided, and if a few 
pieces of the spiky green foliage be associated 
with the flowers a pretty effect will be created. 
Vases some inches to 8 inches in heighb, of 
an almosb perpendicular make, answer admira¬ 
bly for Daffodils. If the flowers be cut]with 


VEGETABLES. 

KEEPING ENDIVE. 

This fine winter vegetable is well grown in 
French gardens, and gives an important supply 
for use in winter and early spring. In England 
it is occasionally used as salad, and, we think, 
a poor salad, being tough and hard, its best 
use being as a vegetable, either braised with 
meat or otherwise. In that way it is excellent, 
and plants of it grown for the Paris market 
are often 20 i nr 'hes in diameter. It is grown in 
large quantities, and it is important to have a 
good stock of it for market and private use. 
We think it bebter than almost any form of 

g reens for delicate cookery in winter, and it 
eserves to be much more freely grown in our 
gardens. 

In the case of hard weather some ingenuity 
is shown in preserving it in France, as the 
following details will show— 

Keeping in beds.— About Paris the Endive 
is sown towards the end of July in nursery- 
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long stems, the base of the stem will rest on 
the bottom of the vase, and their adjustment be 
rendered easy. Half-a-dozen blooms in some 
of the smaller vases, and a few pieces of Daffo¬ 
dil foliage as an appropriate embellishment, 
are all thab are necessary. For manbelpieces, 
sideboards, dinner-babies, brackets, and other 
indoor decorations, these short vases and other 
small utensils may be made free use of. 
Trumpet vases, both large and small, need to 
be arranged with greater care, their larger 
openings making them less easy to arrange. 
It is for this reason thab the smaller and 
dwarfer receptacles are bo be preferred. Bowls 
of Daffodils look very pretty when nob crowded. 
By the aid of sand, covered lightly with fresh 
green Moss, the blooms may easily be adjusted 
in position, and a light and elegant effect be 
produced. Wire coverings for the bowls, of 
which there are now many examples on the 
market, also assist in the arrangement of the 
I blooms.—D. B. C. . I p.J 


beds, and a second sowing is made ten or 
eleven days later. Towards the end of August 
a bed is prepared bo which the plants are trans¬ 
ferred. This planting continues from the 10th 
August to the Sbh September at latest, and 
each plant is allowed a space of about 1*2 inches 
in all directions. Before lifting, each plant is 
well watered, and all the broken leaves re¬ 
moved. In planting, care is taken to have the 
root-collar level with the soil. A good water¬ 
ing is essential after planting, even though it 
rain. The soil is loosened about a fortnight 
after, and if the weather is dry the beds are 
watered a little 

The Arab week or so in November a ridge of 
earth, about 7 inches high, is heaped about the 
bed, dry, clean leaves are then heaped round, 
and with the arrival of the first frosts a layer 
of leaves is laid over the bed to a depth of 
3 inches to 4 inches. Later on the thickness 
of this covering is increased according to the 
degree of cold. A thickness ofJ7 inches is 
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sufficient protection against severe frost. 1 
Green Endives may then be kept for more than 
two months without other care. The ridge of 
earth about the bed prevents the leaves from 
being blown away. 

Keeping in trenches.— Open a trench about 
7 inches deep and about 3 feet wide at the 
bottom, lift the plants with balls of earth 
pretty large and trim, and, after removing the 
lower leaves as above described, place the plants 
in the trench pretty close, and pack the earth 
well round the balls. Give a good watering 
and allow the plants to dry, and then when the 
first frosts come cover the trench over with a 
light covering of dry leaves, increasing the 
thickness of the covering as the weather 
becomes more severe. Being inside the trench 
the leaves are not liable to be blown away. In 
this way and also in the manner first described 
plants can be kept quite up to the middle of 
January without further attention. It is well, 
however, in fine weather to remove some of 
the leaf covering, and pub it back later on. 

Broad-leaved Winter Endive in isolated 
stacks.— For some years past I have practised 
this method of stacking Endives, and have 
found them proof against frost, and to keep 
very well in this way. The cultivation is the 
same as for Green Endives. Being a taller 
plant than the market garden kind, the methods 
of keeping, as described above, if applied to 
them, would call for wider trenches, and con¬ 
sequently greater labour, and for these reasons 
I adopted the plan of stacking. I do the 
same with Cabbages, but without the balls 
of soil in their case. My kitchen garden 
is protected from the north by a curtain 
of Pines and Firs. Under these, where thickest, 
I make my stacks of Endives as follows : I 
lower the soil about 6 inches to a width of 
about 3 feet, and as many feet in length as 
required. Put the first layer of plants hori¬ 
zontally, with their leaves about 3 inches from 
the walls of the excavation. I then fill up with 
the excavated earth, and then add two or three 
more layers of plants, narrowing each layer 
gradually to a centre, and watering the 
middle well. Care is taken to isolate each ball 
with added soil. When completed, the stack 
bakes a saddle - back shape. Given cold 
weather the stacks are covered with straw 
placed upright, matting, or old sacking ; but 
not having had a severe winter for several 
years, I have nob found it necessary to cover 
my stacks. The plants are protected from 
sudden changes of weather, and keep without 
further care until March. 

Keeping in stacks against a shed or cellar 
door.— If the garden is somewhat distant from 
the house, and it is desirable to have salad 
ready at hand for the winter. Endives can be 
brought with their balls of earth well trimmed 
and placed horizontally with the roots against 
the wall. The first layer should be placed so 
that the leaves may be about 19 inches from 
the wall; as the bank rises in height, each 
layer should be closer to the walk The 
spaces between the balls are filled up with 
earth. The stacks must be watered in order to 
preserve the freshness of the plants and help 
the blanching process, and decayed leaves 
removed. It is well to cover up the plants 
about a fortnight before using them, and in any 
case they will have to be protected from severe 
frost, if there be any risk of it in such a place. 
This plan can be used for other kinds of Endives 
as well as the broad-leaved winter Endive. 

Auguste Oger, in Journal d' Agriculture 
Pratique .. 


SOWING SEEDS OF VEGETABLES. 
Early in the season very many small seeds die 
through being buried too deeply. In a warm, 
dry soil the aepth of covering may be greater 
bhan would be prudent in a wet, cold situation. 
At this season a covering 2 inches in depth is 
quite enough for Pea9 and Beans, but later in 
the season 3 inches will not be too much ; all 
other seeds should be covered in like manner in 
proportion, making an allowance for the season 
and the character of the soil. Small seeds 
sown among:rough clods must, for the most 
part, fail; but if the clods are broken down, or 
even smoothed with the back of the spade, and 
the seeds are covered with a little light 
sifted soil, the growth will be^ull and strong. 
Ibis easy to ascertain 


bh will be full and sbrong. 
ain beforehand 


centage of growbh in any given sample of 
seed by putting a hundred seeds of any 
plant in a pot of soil and placing it in strong 
heat; though a weakly seed that will nob 
make a plant in the open will grow under 
artificial conditions, the test is fair enough. 
In the case of small seeds, if they produce 
75 per cent, of plants no one ought to 
complain. A fine tilth is of the very first 
importance in ensuring the germination of 
seeds, and the importance of the preparatory 
work— i.e., the digging and exposure in 
winter—cannot be over-rated. Seeds sown in 
web, sticky soil cannot do well. A few of the 
stoutest will struggle through, but the per¬ 
centage of growth mush be small. “ Sow thick 
and thin quick,” is a maxim followed by some ; 
but thick sowing is, under any circumstances, 
an evil, and, if we can depend upon the seeds, 
nob only is iba waste, but ib may be injurious. 
Seeds enough bo give sufficient selection should 
always be sown, bub I have seen in the case of 
Onions, Carrots, and other crops, ten times 
more seeds sown than were needed; and, besides 
the waste of seeds and the time lost in thinning, 
the loosening and disturbing of the soil made it 
less suitable for the crops. Pretty nearly all 
seeds and plants do best when firmly attached 
bo the ground. The ground should be worked 
in winter and be pulverised ; but if loose when 
the seeds are sown, the land should be rolled or 
trodden. 

Old seeds of good strains should never be 
thrown away till their growing powers have 
been tested in heat. Seeds have often been 
thrown away because of their age when they 
would have grown vigorously enough. All the 
Brassicas, if kept in a dry, cool place, will 
retain their vibality for a considerable time— 
six or seven years, or probably longer; bub a 
great deal depends upon how and where they 
are kept. All vegetable substances, even seeds 
if kept in bulk, will heab and ferment, and this 
is injurious to life. Seeds should be kept 
dry and cool. The seeds of the Cucumber and 
allied plants will retain their vitality for a 
long time. Seeds germinate best in the dark, 
and all choice seeds of flowering and other 
plants sown under glass may with advantage 
be kept in the dark till the seeds have burst 
their cuticles and are pushing aside the soil 
to come out into the world. The soaking of 
seeds in chilled water is sometimes practised 
Seeds whose vitality has been weakened by 
keeping will grow bobber if soaked till the skins 
begin to swell before sowing. I have, by soak¬ 
ing them in luke-warm water for 24 hours, 
raised Cucumber and Melon seeds thab looked 
thin and weak, and thab probably would nob 
have grown if they had not been soaked. 
Indian Shot, or C&una, seeds, or any others, 
such as those of Acacia or of the herbaceous 
Phloxes, which have skins or shells of excep¬ 
tional hardness, will be benefited by being 
soaked, but in the kitchen garden generally I 
should leave the seeds to grow as nature intended 
them. _ E. 

THE RECENT RAINS. 

For the first two months of the year less 
bhan U inches of rain were recorded in this 
locality. In the corresponding period of 1904 
there were no less than 7i inches. The long 
continuation of dry weather in what are pro¬ 
verbially considered web months gave cause 
for alarm to farmers and gardeners. The ponds 
and streamlets largely dependent on surface 
water have been practically dry for some 
months, for ib may be remarked that nob only 
were January and February dry months, but 
there was a shortage of rain in the months 
immediately preceding them. In a field near 
to where i write is a pond thab formerly 
attracted cows as they left the yard each 
morning. Ib has now been so long dry that, 
to use the farmer’s own words, the cows have 
forgotten its whereabouts. Prior to the abun¬ 
dant rains of March there were oft repeated 
fears and forebodings of a scarcity by those who, 
unlike the town gardener, have no permanent 
supply for the summer. Ib is nob a little 
remarkable how changed is the present aspect 
brought about by a fortnight's stormy weather, 
and remembering, too, that nob more than 
3 inches of raia have now fallen. Seldom has 
the gardener had such splendid opportunity 
for digging and trenching as this year in 
.January and February, and those who were 


able to take advantage of the exceptional 
conditions would be rewarded in having a 
healthy well-pulverised seed-bed. Early sow¬ 
ings oi garden seeds already show the favour¬ 
able state of the soil as affecting their germi¬ 
nation, Peas and other crops coming up 
regularly and without the patchy character in 
the rows common to some seasons when frost 
and rain alternate W. S. 

Trowbridge, Wilts. 


MUSTARD AND CRESS. 

We have no form of salading that is liberally 
the year round so easy of production, so plea¬ 
sant bo partake of, and useful, when properly 
grown, as is Mustard and Cress. It is not alto¬ 
gether gratifying to note in cottage gardens and 
allotments in summer, rows or small breadths 
or patches of these salads growing fully 
exposed to the sun, the growers having little 
conception of the toughening nature of such 
exposure. To have good tender material and 
to obtain tender produce, growth must be 
quick. It is much better to make successional 
sowings, so often even as weekly, where there 
is a good demand, in broad, shallow boxes, 
that being in constant use are thoroughly 
cleansed every time and refilled, only with good 
fresh soil. The compost should consist of 
one half turfy-loam, the other half consisting 
of old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure, well 
broken up, some fine leaf-soil, 600 b, and sand 
being added. Boxes need to be only 2 inches 
deep inside. Put the coarser material at the 
bottom, filling up firmly with finer soil, level¬ 
ling it well to within a quarber-of-an-inch of 
the tops of the boxes, then sowing the seed 
very evenly and thickly, pressing ib firmly 
down, and watering with the aid of a fine rose. 
The common rule in private gardens is to sow 
true Mustard. The market grower instead 
sows Rape-seed, as being cheaper, and the pro¬ 
duct is milder. Where, as in some cases, 100 
bushels of seed are used annually, the difference 
in the price is important. When sowd, the 
market grower covers up with mats, and com¬ 
pels his tiny plants to lift the mats as growth 
proceeds. Those who grow in boxes or, indeed, 
anyhow exposed to the light, should cover up 
with paper, and compel the growth to lift 
this until fib for cutting. Growth is, in such 
case, quick; ib is even, blanched, and very 
tender. A. D. 


AUTUMN RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
There will be no difficulty in making the 
season for early Cauliflowers and thab for late 
Broccoli overlap this year, as the plants of the 
former are looking as well as one could wish 
for, and in the latter case Late Queen Broc¬ 
coli, consisting of some 300 to 400 plants, 
promises with me to maintain its reputation as 
being one of the best late varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion. Cauliflowers in my own case were 
raised from seed sown about the middle of 
August, and were pricked out when ready, 
some at the foot of a eouth wall, and the 
remainder on a raised border at outer end of a 
shed. Beyond the shelter afforded both by the 
south wall and thab of the shed, neither lot of 
plants has had any protection, and although 
as much as 22 degs. of frosb were registered 
on one occasion they came through unharmed, 
and were in the besb possible condition for 
transferring to their permanent quarters. 
This has been done in the case of the forwardesb 
plants, and the remainder will be pub out in 
the course of a few days. The variety is 
Walcheren, which succeeds better than Early 
London, and although the latter is several day s 
earlier, it is so prone to “button” that ib 
cannot be depended on. I am able, owing to 
the garden being sheltered, to plant in the open 
by affording the usual protection in the shape 
of handlights, cliches, or inverted flower-pots, 
and to ensure quick growths always give them 
a thoroughly manured piece of ground. The 
plants are also set out in deeply-drawn drills, 
which not only protects them to a certain 
degree in their earlier stages of growth, bub the 
soil, when the drills are closed in again, which 
is done when growth becomes rapid, steadies 
the plants, and also obviates the necessity 
for moulding and conserves moisture. Feed¬ 
ing is necessary if the weather is at 
all dry after the plants begin to grow 
quickly, neglect in this particular often 
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being the cause of their turning in pre¬ 
maturely or what is termed ** buttoning.” 
A spell of cold weather often retards growth 
for some little time after the plants are set out, 
but once they do start they should receive 
every encouragement and suffer no check. On 
light soils there is more danger of this occurring 
than on heavy and retentive ground, and where 
liquid-manure is plentiful it cannot be put to 
a better use, as early Cauliflowers are, generally 
speaking, greatly appreciated. To succeed the 
above-named batches of plants there are others 
coming forward, consisting of two varieties— 
viz., Walcheren and Universal, the latter being 
excellent for main crop. Seed of both was 
sown last month in boxes and raised in a cold- 
house to ensure good, sturdy plants. A. W. 

TURNIPS. 

You no, tender roots of these are always appre¬ 
ciated in early summer. Turnips are a very 
uncertain crop in many gardens, and there are 
two reasons for this, and perhaps the more fre¬ 
quent one is that of sowing too early, when the 
majority run to flower instead of bulbing. The 
first week in March is soon enough to sow, and 
then but little. Far better sow again towards 
the third week of the same month, as early 
batches do not last long, especially should the 
month of May be a dry one, as the bulbs so 
soon get stringy and strong. For the first few 
sowings choose a warm sheltered border, which 
should have been well manured and dug deeply, 
so that the roots can penetrate into the soil 
and receive what nourishment there is to be had, 
in case a dry time sets in. The soil needs to 
be fairly firm to grow good Turnips, and it is 
a good plan to tread it with the feet after the 
seed has been sown, which should be in drills 
12 inches asunder, so that thinning can be more 
expeditiously carried out. Birds are wont to 
molest the voung plants wheq breaking through 
the soil; therefore it is necessary to net the 
bed or frequently dust with lime and soot to 
make them distasteful to them, and, as soon as 
fit to handle, thin out to 4 inches apart. 

1 Turnips to be tender must have moisture, and 
during- April the drying winds often necessi¬ 
tate frequent watering, which should be carried 
out 'early in the day, as frostv nights are 
often experienced, and do much harm if water 
is applied' late in the afternoons. In large 
establishments, frames or pits with a gentle 
fermenting heat from leaves and manure are 
often devoted to Turnips, but they will not 
stand much in the way of coddling, and 
unless a deal of attention can be paid them it 
is best not to attempt their culture in this way, 
but trust to an early border outside. There 
are many on the market, but it is doubtful 
if any surpass Extra Early Milan for first crop, 
as it bulbs so quickly. J. M. 

LARGE ONIONS. 

“A. D.” gives excellent advice in respect to 
the culture of Onions for those who require 
large bulbs for the autumn and winter. No 
other vegetable, not even Peas or Runner 
Beans, seems to create greater interest than do 
Onions of the best type and size. Though of 
so much interest from a cultural point of view, 
it is very strange that in private households 
and in the market there is so little demand for 
theso large Onions. Yet while this is true, 

S purchase the large Italian Onions and 
them so much better than the English- 
grown bulbs. A similar opinion exists, too, as 
regards other imported fruits and vegetables. 
Both gardeners and amateurs are justly proud 
of a bed of Onions sown and forwarded under 
glass when season and circumstances after¬ 
wards favour their development. 1 have often 
observed what resistance to cold these glass- 
grown (inions display. Often the month of 
March is a very cold one, the early parb may 
be genial and the soil friable; indeed, every¬ 
thing seems inviting for final planting. I have 
known instances where this has been done, and 
almost as soon as planting is completed a 
change of wind and weather sets in, and few 
are likely to forgeb the cold, biting winds of 
March and its influence on anything tender. 
When these Onions have been somewhat small 
at planting time, I have looked in vain for 
them a few days after, and hopes of their 
surviving seemed goi^e, yet these have nob only 
recovered, bub evfntua^l^de^qlqppd into very 
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fine bulbs. A fear of inclement weather 
makes some hesitate to plant, with the result 
that the plants become weak and -drawn. My 
experience is that it is better to trust them to 
the varying changes of weather rather than to 
unduly coddle them under glass. - Some for¬ 
ward them in pots singly, others only sow in 
boxes and plant direct, but either plan will 
give by the autumn a surprising £ain in size of 
bulb. _ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Broccoli Snow’s Winter White.— 
At page 13, “ W. S.,” in his notes on early 
Broccoli, warns the inexperienced against sow¬ 
ing a poor stock of this kind. Those who have 
had experience with winter Broccoli know this 
must be an uncertain crop. Still, I doubt, all 
points considered, if there is any kind to equal 
a good stock of Snow’s. This, however, is not 
easily obtained, and for years I had almost 
decided giving it up, but on changing my 
seedsmen I found they had a good stock, and 
now I continue to grow it. I have to pay a 
high price for the seed. Many years ago good 
winter kinds could be had under the names of 
Osborne’s and Backhouse’s, but these appear 
to be lost sight of. Like “W. S.,” I can 
recommend Spring White.— Dorset. 

Pea QradU8.— Most cultivators will agree 
that soil and situation influence Peas in a 
marked degree. All points considered, I doubt 
if this early Marrow Pea is excelled. Like most 
good things, it has been given a host of names 
both in this country and in America. I have 
grown it for several years, and can find nothing 
to equal it, provided one is prepared to wait 
four to six days longer than for one of the early 
round kinds, which are worthless for flavour. 
Some think Grad us tender, but I have not 
found it so, so far as the seed is concerned. 
Last year I observed the foliage of an early row 
suffered somewhat. With me it generally 
grows about 1 feet high. * It is important to 
nave a good stock. I have a stock I have been 
selecting for five seasons, but even this year I 
found a few had run back to a round kind.— 
Dorset. 

Hotbeds.— Kindly help me to solve 'this problem : I 
placed eighteen baurowloada of steaming manure in a pit 
which juab held it—gravelly bottom and brick eidee. 
Instead of getting warmer the stuff went cold. I tried 
again three weeks later with the steaming manure 
collected from the stable during that time. I put this 
into a pit of just the same size and sort. It also went 
nearly cold, and afforded no real bottom-heat. In both 
cases the glass lights were kept almost closed. After 
three weeks I emptied one pit, and made a heap of the 
manure on the hard and in the open, with wind playing 
about it. Though quite cold, strange to say, within 
twenty-four hours it began to heat, and evidently means 
to warm up well. Why did the manure go cold, instead of 
getting warmer, when confined within the brick walls with 
the lights on? It is no question of moisture. About six 
pails of water were thrown on in making, and the drainage 
beneath is good.— E. O. Nicolas. 

[You ought to have collected the manure 
from the stable into a heap, soaking it with 
water if dry, and turned ibseveral times before 
putting ib into the frame. When fiery mate¬ 
rials such as stable manure alone are used, ib is 
necessary bo tone down the strong heat at first 
by throwing the material into a heap and 
turning and intermixing at intervals of three or 
four days, until some of the rank and fiery 
nature has been lessened. Thoroughly mix all 
the manure together, and turn when heated 
through, nob allowing the manure to get very 
hot. Make up the bed as soon as the steam has 
evaporated, or after two or three turnings. 
Much depends on the quality of the manure. 
If “strawy,” freshly gatnered leaves should be 
mixed with the manure, as the heat is then 
retained much longer. There is nothing to 
equal this mixbure for making a steady, lasting 
heat, and the bed can generally be made up 
without the necessary fermentation, which is so 
important when stable manure alone is used, as 
in your case.]_ 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. —We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize , Halj a Guinea. 

Prize winners this week are: 1, Mrs. 
Oliver, Oxbon Hall, Tadcaster, for Crocuses 
and Sauills in the Grass. 2, Mr. W. Lockwood, 
Burrell Cottage, Chiddingford, Surrey, for 
double white Clematis, Lucie Lemoine. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — The perfume of the 
Heliotrope is always appreciated, and strong 
young plants now coming into flower should 
have some weak stimulants as soon as the pots 
are filled with roots. Lord Roberts is a good 
variety for pot culture, and there is a dark 
variety named Miss Nightingale which still 
retains its popularity. The plants should be 
helped on in heat in spring to get a strong, 
free growth, and be pinched from time to time 
till sturdy bushes have been obtained. A neat 
stick or two may be placed to each plant, and 
the shoots neatly linked up. Standard bushes 
2 or 3 feet high, when well grown, make attrac¬ 
tive plants for the conservatory. Gladiolus 
The Bride makes a nice group, and the flowers 
are useful for cutting. Other varieties of 
Gladioli potted in January and brought on 
quietly will now be throwing up their spikes, 
and will make a bright group, and such things 
are appreciated by those who are trying bo get 
off the beaten track. Cockscombs are nob so 
of ben met with in good condition as they wore 
a few years ago, when prizes were offered at 
most of the shows. To do them well they wanb 
a hotbed with the plants always near the glass. 
Seedlings may be raised now in a hotbed, and 
potted off when they are large enough to 
handle. Grow them on in the bed till some 
progress has been made, and tho plants likely 
to produce the best combs selected for pushing 
on in a warm, inoisb frame. I have had good 
dwarf combs by selecting the best and striking 
the tops as cuttings. They readily root in 
bottom heat and are then pushed on with heat 
and moisture near the glass, stimulants being 
given when the roots are numerous and require 
more food. To obtain good combs it is 
necessary to obtain seeds from a select strain, 
and such seeds are in few hands. Bub the big 
fab combs produce seeds very sparingly. 
Celosia plumosa is quite another order of plant, 
and for decoration is even more important than 
the old-fashioned Cockscomb, and is even 
more easy to grow. I saw them bedded out in 
several places last summer, and they were very 
attractive, especially the yellow plumosa. 
Pelargoniums of the show section are now 
comiDg into bloom, and should be vapourised 
before taking them to the conservatory. 

Stove. —With a growing temperature all 
things will grow rapidly now. This is the 
best time to repot the Amazon Lily, should ib 
reauire a shift or to be broken up, but division 
is hardly wise until absolutely necessary, as 
when the bulbs are lefb undisturbed, so long as 
there is room in the pot for growth, the bulbs 
will flower more freely, and size can always l>e 
obtained by giving liquid nourishment freely. 
I do nob think this beautiful plant is so popular 
as it was. The flowers are useful for wreath¬ 
making, but with a succession of Trumpet 
Lilies from cold storage the Eucharis is not 
missed. Orchids may be re-blocked, re¬ 
basketed or repotted, whichever plan is most 
suitable for the variety. Some, such as Stan- 
hopeas, must be grown in baskets, as the 
flower-spike is somewhat erratic in its move¬ 
ment ; ib may work out at the bottom or the 
side. Cypripediums may be repotted now. 
Get the growth made, and then ripen ib by 
cooler treatment, and there will be plenty of 
flowers. One of the most useful Orchids for a 
mixed collection is the Dendrobium nobile. 
This will be making its growth now, and the 
roots should be made comfortable. Afterwards 
the growth may be ripened in a vinery, where 
there is a free circulation of air. Night tem¬ 
perature now, 65 degs. Ventilate at Hi i degs. 
to 85 degs., and close early with sunheat. 

Pines.— The Pine stoves and pits should l>e 
gone through and the necessary repotting done. 
Good loam will form the mam staple, say two- 
thirds loam and the remainder old stable- 
manure, with 21b. of bone-meal bo each bushel, 
and a dash of soot. Liquid-manure will be 
given later, when the plants have filled the pots 
with roots. After the plants have been rested 
a bit, a dose or bwo of liquid-manure will cause 
the plants to throw up strongly. Pot very 
firmly, the pots bo be clean and well drained. 
It is an advantage to remove a leaf or two at 
the bottom when placing in the fruiting pots, 
and drop the balls a little deeper in the pots. 
The plunging beds may need a turn over and 
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some fresh material added, but now bottom- 
heab is supplied by hot water there is not the 
name necessity to have so much fermenting 
stuff in the beds Night temperatures : Fruib- 
ing house, 70 degs. ; first succession house, 
65 degs.; younger stuff and suckers, 60 degs. 
Syringe on fine days if the water is pure, and 
damp floors, etc., to give atmospheric moisture. 
The watering must always be in careful hands, 
otherwise the roots may go wrong. Take off 
the suckers from time to time as they are 
ready, without waiting for a general repotting 

Ferns under glass.— Spores sown in 
the autumn will now t>e ready for pricking off 
into other boxes. They will do on shelves 
near the glass in a lightly shaded house. 
Strong plants in small pots should be shifted 
on in good time before they get root-bound 
and lose colour. All Ferns and Palms must 
have a little shade now when the sun shines 
brightly. If a permanent shade is used it 
must be thin, especially if fronds are required 
for cutting. Temperature may be kept down 
by ventilation, ana moisture can be used freely 
on the floors. Ib is better nob to syringe 
Maidenhairs, and the syringe should nob be 
used at all if there is any doubt about the 
purity of the water. Sbrong-growing Ferns 
and Palms should have weak liquid-manure 
once a week to give a green tint to the foliage 
and add bo the vigour of the growth. Ferns 
which do nob produce spores may be divided 
to make stock. 

Orchard house. —Syringe rather forcibly 
to wash off dead flowers. Afterwards if the 
ventilation is right and the dry places in the 
house damped to cause vapour to arise, syring¬ 
ing is nob absolutely necessary. Of course, 
a wash with pure water which has stood in the 
sun a few hours is always beneficial, but I 
have seen leaves coated with lime through 
using hard water, and I am always suspicious 
unless the water has fallen from the clouds. 
Disbud surplus shoots. 


Window gardening.— Sow Mignonette 
and plant Musk in boxes where fragrance is 
desired, and plant Heliotrope and Stocks later. 
White and pink Ivy Geraniums will be useful 
at the end of May. There is too much same¬ 
ness about the filling of window-boxes. Scarlet 
Geraniums and white Marguerites edged with 
Lobelias are well enough, but there is no reason 
why all the boxes should be filled with them. 
Marguerite Carnations and Indian Pinks are 
nice for a change. 


Outdoor garden.— Really blue flower 8 
are scarce. Of course, there are shades of 
pnrple and lavender, bub blue, as represented 
by Salvia patens, is scarce. One of the best 
blue annuals for sowing now outside is Phacelia 
campanularia, and its habit is dwarf and com¬ 
pact. Lupinus polypbyllus makes a good 
group, and there are blue Larkspurs, both! 
annual and perennial. Nemophila insignis is a 
pretty blue and white flowered annual. Some 
time ago I tried to carry a bed of this through 
the summer by picking off all seed-pods and 
mulching with very old manure passed through 
a £ inch sieve. Ib was lovely till the end of 
August, and in the position it) occupied it paid 
for the labour, and I was prepared for filling 
the bed with dwarf blue Asters at a moment’s 
notice, so that the critics were favourable 
Anchusa ibulica is rather a striking plant in the 
hardy border, and is easily raised from seed, 
bub the flowers will soon fade when cut. As a 
background plant ib is useful and distinct from 
anything else. Sow more Sweet Peas, and put 
feathery sticks bo those through the ground. 
Plants raised under glass, and which have been 
hardened by exposure may be planted oub. 
Plant oub seedling Hollyhocks which have been 
raised in beat. When well hardened single- 
flowered Hollyhocks make a very showy 
background. Tender annuals, such as Shocks, 
Asters, Drummond’s Phlox, Zinnias, Salpi- 
ulossis, etc., should be pricked off into boxes. 
Self-coloured Antirrhinums make very bright 
and cheap beds. These should be pricked ofl' 
to get strong. 


Fruit garden.—"Young trees planted last 
autumn might now, if not already attended bo, 
be headed back to get a good foundation for 
the future, bub trees planted since Christmas 
had better remain bill autumn before cutting 
hack, as they break so nm«bJ3troqger wj 


roots are established. It is simply giving them 
time bo recover from one check before giving 
another. The trees which bore heavy crops 
last year should be top-dressed with manure of 
some kind. A mixture of nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, and superphosphate of lime 
will suib pretty well all fruit-trees, bub use less 
nitrate fcnan potash or phosphates. Somehow 
we want trees with roots nearer the surface 
and more under control, so that the food can 
reach them and do its work quickly and well 
Bush fruits and Raspberries are much benefited 
by a top dressing of manure during spring. 
Gooseberries and Currants seldom fail to bear 
heavy crops, and must have help. New beds 
of Sbrawberries may be made now, but they 
should nob be permitted bo bear fruit this 
season. But the runners from such plants 
may come in useful, as young plants bear the 
besb runners. Never propagate from old 
plants. 

Vegetable garden. —The land is working 
cleanly and well uow, and every kind of plant 
required in the garden may be sown or planted 
now. We sometimes talk about sowing Peas, 
bub the large Marrow Peas should be planted, 
not sown, as the gardener understands the 
term. Crowded plants exhausb the land and 
do not make the most of their natural vigour 
The depth of covering may be increased, 
especially on light soil; 4 inches will not be 
too much covering for Autocrat or any of the 
large Marrow Peas. Plant fortnightly till the 
end of June to keep up a succession. Early 
Peas must be well supported, either by sticks or 
wire netting, and a mulch of manure will be 
exceedingly beneficial. Anyone having a dry, 
porous soil to deal with should use salt up to 
1 lb. per square yard. I have used ib, and seen 
the benefib of ib. Early Potatoes often suffer 
from drought, and though I should not use 
salb for late Potatoes, I have used ib effectively 
ou the ground intended for early ones. Never 
too many Mushroom beds can be made up out¬ 
side, preferably in the shade. In hot positions 
the maggot is often troublesome. Sow a good 
supply of Winter Greens of all the necessary 
kinds. Plant dwarf French Beans in pit; they 
will not require much heat now. 

E. Hobday, ■ 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

April 17th .— Sowed main crop of Carrot 
Scarlet Intermediate and long-rooted Beet 
Turnip-rooted variety has been sown for early 
use. Sowed more Lettuce and planted oub 
the last of the Bath Cos from seed-bed. 
Pricked oub from boxes Brussels Sprouts sown 
under glass. Sowed New Zealand Spinach in 
small pots in warm frame. Selected Cinerarias for 
seed purposes. Fertilised Primulas for seeds. 

April 18th .—Pricked oub Asters, Stocks, 
Lobelias, Drummond’s Phlox, and other tender 
annuals in boxes, and placed in frame. Shall 
keep close for a few days and shall then venti¬ 
late freely to make them sturdy. Potted off 
Dahlias, shifted on a lob of young Ferns. 
Planted a small house with Tea Roses. Dis¬ 
budded Peaches and thinned fruib from under 
trellis. In the early house young shoots have 
been tied. 

April 19tli .—Looked over Grapes in early 
house to cut oub small berries and take oub a 
berry or two whero crowded. Top-dressed 
inside borders with chemical manure and 
watered ib in. Repotted some Azaleas and 
winter-flowering Heaths and Epacrises. Shall 
keep them close for a time and syringe, bub 
use the water pob with care so as not to overdo 
ib till the roots work into the new soil. 

April 20th .—Prepared trenches for late Peas. 
Manure has been dug into the bottom of the 
trenches, and the rows are 12 feet apart. Other 
crops will be planted between, such as French 
Beans, Cauliflowers, Leeks, etc. Radishes are 
sown now every fortnight. Sowed Spinach 
Beet in rows 15 inches apart. We find this 
useful when the hob weather comes and real 
Spinach fails. 

April $l&t .—A close watch is kept over 
Peaches on south wall, and when the first 

f reen-fly is observed. Tobacco - powder is 
rought into use. Vaporised Lily - house. 
Green fly is difficult bo get at when ib gets 


into the heart of the plants, and the best way 
is to be in time with the vaporiser. The Rose- 
house has also been vaporised. Pricked out 
more Onions from boxes. These generally beat 
the plants sown outside, and escape the 
maggot. 

April 22nd .—Filled several wire baskets 
with Ferns. Potted off Achimenes. Some of 
these when established will be planted in 
baskets for the conservatory. Sowed Dwarf 
French Beans on south borders. All French 
Beans have been moved from fruit-houses. 
Cucumbers are stopped and tied in often, and 
top-dressed when necessary. Sowed more 
Melon and Cucumber seeds. 


BIRDS. 

FAVOURITE CAGE BIRDS. 

The Chaffinch. 

The notes of this handsome bird are heard very 
early in the spring, uttered in a clear, melo¬ 
dious tone, forming a song of considerable 
beauty. As a cage bird ib is a great favourite, 
and under good management will live a long 
time in confinement. It should be fed upon 
Canary, Rape, Flax, and other seeds, to which 
may be added a mealworm occasionally and a 
little fruit, for, in its wild state, the Chaffinch 
subsists upon a mixed diet of seeds, berries, 
and insects, rearing its young upon the latter. 
In gardens this bird is very destructive during 
the spring, uprooting seedlings as soon as they 
appear above the surface of the ground, but 
does much good by the destruction of number¬ 
less insects during the summer. The nestlings 
are nob difficult to rear by hand, and prove 
tamer than those that are captured when full 
grown. The nest of the Chaffinch is a most 
beautiful structure, the external materials 
differing according to circumstances, so as to 
harmonise with the prevalent bints around ib. 
Some are covered with smooth green Lichens, 
while others exhibit a mixture of Moss, green, 
grey, and yellow Lichens, with the nests of 
spiders rolled up into little tufts. The nest is 
lined in the most perfect manner with wool, 
horsehair, and feathers. Ibis placed in various 
situations, the mossy branch of an old Apple- 
tree being sometimes chosen, or in Ivy enrich¬ 
ing the stem of a timber-tree, but more often ib 
is placed upon the top of a Lichen-covered 
protuberance, when a small bough offers a firm 
resting place. Two or three broods are reared 
during the season, the young being able to 
leave the nest in about fourteen days. The 
plumage of the young birds resembles that of 
the adult hen until they moult in the autumn, 
and then the males obtain their handsome 
plumage. The eggs are of a bluish-white with 
a tinge of pink, spotted and streaked with 
purplish-red, and are usually three to five in 
number. A good-sized cage should be provided 
for this bird, it being of a lively disposition and 
fond of taking much exorcise. S. S. G. 


Two dead Zebra Finches (Anei).— 

Inflammation of the intestines seems bo have 
been the cause of death of the male bird, 
while the female appears to have suffered from 
lung trouble. Both these complaints could 
have been brought about through exposure to 
sudden changes of temperature. Possibly the 
cage was not sufficiently protected ab night.- 
Of course, our winters are very trying to these 
little foreign birds. The Zebra Finch breeds 
freely in confinement, producing from three to 
six or seven young three or four times in Jdjio 
season. When there are yonng in the nest, 
ante' eggs and soaked bread, bo which a little 
milk may be added, should be supplied to the 
parent bird.—S. S. G. 


St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal 
green, E.—I venture to renew an appeal I 
made through your columns aboub two years 
ago for subscriptions to a garden ab a Bethnal- 
green settlement. The response to mv letter 
was mosb generous, and the money kindly sent 
has been well and carefully laid out in making 
the garden a very pleasant spot of ground. 
But I am in need of more money in order to be 
able to continue the up keep of the garden, and 
I would ask all those kind readers who care for 
their gardens to remember the Bethnal-green 
garden and send small annual subscriptions, 
which will cover the necessary expenses. The 
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amount required is not) at all large, as the space 
of ground is quite small. Ten pounds & year 
would amply cover all expenses, and it would be 
most gratefully received by those who are try¬ 
ing to make beautiful a rather dark and dirty 
corner of this great city. Subscriptions will be 
gratefully received by—Miss Halpin, Sb. Mar¬ 
garet’s House, Bethnal green, — Evelyn 
Talbot. 


OORRBSPONDEJNOH. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardmiuq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbnuto, 27, Fumivalstreet, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publish hr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three oueries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrninq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mildew on Roses (M. B.). —Try dissolving an 
ounce of potassium in 2 pints of hot water, then add 
enough water to make 2J gallons. Apply this on the first 
Appearance of the fungus with a fine syringe, and take 
care to wet every part of the plant. 

Preparing Quassia extract (F. J. Dutton).— 
Soak 1 ib. of Quamia-chipe in a gallon of water for two or 
three hours, then heat it till it boils. Let it simmer for 
at least twelve hours, strain, and add 10 os. of the best 
soft soap. Add 10 gallons of water before using. 

Lilies and Primulas (G. J. N.).— There are so 
many Mindn of Lilies that we do not know to which of them 
5 our question refers. If the w hite-flowered LUium Ilarrisi, 
they are of little use after the bloeeoms are over. 
The Primulas, too, may he thrown away, as young plants 
must be raised annually from seed. 

Pelargonium, Ivy-leaved, unhealthy (Dan- 
gan).— Your plant is suflering from a disease common to 
i his section. Plante that have teen highly fed, or propa¬ 
gated from highly-fed plants, are liable to attack. It 
weem to be analogous to a kind of eczema. Plants grow¬ 
ing in comparatively poor soil are seldom attacked. A 
lessening of stimulants and removing the wont leaves will 
generally restore the plant to health. 

Rose growths with brown pith ( Rosarian). 
—You cannot possibly expect goctl Roses from growths 
such as you send, and you will do well if you prune the 
trees hard back this year, although it may be at the 
sacrifice of some blossom. Perhaps the trees suffered from 
the frost, which so closely followed their transplanting. 
If the trees do not come along freely this summer we 
should advise you to replace them next autumn. 

Double Daffodils (M. J. Smith).— With reference 
to the two double flowers you have sent, us to name, the 
one with the yellow and white petals interspersed is the 
double form of our little wild English Lent Lily or douh'e 
l*eu do-Narcissus. The scar shaped double flower is N. 
Capax, the little native Daffodil of Ireland. It is quite a 
distinct thing from the double Lent Lily, and must have 
escaped, we think, from a garden. 

Chrysanthemums — cutting back the 
plants (K. E. Dumble.by),—We have embodied the 
mibstance of a reply to your questions in the answer given 
to another reader signed “h.” elsewhere. We may add 
inyourcase, however, that the late kiode should first of 
all be taken in hand, dealing with these in mid-May, or 
rather earlier, following a week later, nay May 20th, with 
the mid-season kinds, completing the operation in late 
May or earliest June with the October • flowering 
varieties 

Tonk’s manure (/*. S.).— Yes, this manure is well 
suited to Roses grown in pots. When repotting mix 
with the potting material about a 48 size potful of the 
manure to each wheel-barrow full of compost. If wanted 
as a top-dressing, use it at the rate of a teaspoonful to each 
plant ia a 5-inch pot, and increase in quantity in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the pot. If the manure is usea ia the 
potting material, then we should not advise its use for 
top-dressing. As Tonk's manure ia a perfect food for 
Roses bone-meal will not be necessary. 

Caustic alkali solution (F. .1. you 

only wish io make a small quantity, diisolve J Ib. of 
caustic soda in a gillon of WAtvr. then add Ib vf com¬ 
mercial potash(pearlagh). stir well, (hen mix both, adding 
enough wacer to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to 
large stems with a brush, and to the small branches in the 
form of a spray with a syringe or eogine when the trees 
are dormant. Take care itdoes not touch the hare hands 
or the clothes. You must also bear in mind that the 
above can only be used w hen the trees are at rest. 

Oleanders not flowering (M. H. a.) -The 
flowers on your plant, fail off no doubt owing to insufficient 
moisture and feeding If proudly draiaed It is hardly 
posfible to over water the Nerium. A topdressing of 
spent Mushroom miaurc, well-rotted cow-manure, or 
frequent applicatloas of liquid-m mure are of great 
service in preventing the falliog of ebs buds to which your 
plants are subj ict. Tne f^eauder enjivs a moist root 
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run, and a genial atmosphere for its tope during its 
growing and flowering stages In the summer the plants 
should be stood in the open sir, so as to consolidate the 
growths and bo fit them for flowering. We at one time 
grew a very large collection of all the known varieties. 
They were grown in small pots and fed regularly with 
liquid-manure and soot-water, and we never had any 
trouble with bud dropping. 

Rooting cat tings in wet sand (Cosmos).— It 
depends entirely on what cuttings are referred to. For 
example: Coleus, A Iternanthera, Lobelia, Ageratum, and 
such like things will root in wet sand in a warm green¬ 
house with, say, a temperature of 65 degs. or so. Crotons, 
Dracasnas, Ixoras, and many other plants requiring the 
temperature of the stove would of necessity require more 
warmth. Carnations, Heliotropes, Solanums, Bouvardias, 
and tbs like root quite well If the cuttings are inserted in 
sand kept uniformly moist, not wet—that is, of a degree 
of wetness that sustains the chlorophyll or colouring 
matter in the leaves till roots are produced to support the 
plant in this way. All small-growing subjects, Lobelia, 
etc., may be rooted in shallow saucers or tins of sand aDd 
water, preferably on a bottom-heat of not less than TOdega. 
Pelargoniums, on the other hand, prefer dryish soil ana a 
much cooler temperature. 

Manuring herbaceous border (W. M. D ).—if 
your border Is so full of bulbs and plants that organic 
manures are impracticable as a mulch, your next best 
thing is liquid-manure. We think, however, much good 
could be done by giving a mulch of well decayed hone- 
manure each autumn, breaking the manure up once or 
twice during the winter, and allowing the rains to wash 
the nutriment into the soil. Bone-dust applied in Novem¬ 
ber could be forked into the soil. Failing these, you could 
use eoot quite freely, and this is always helpful. Manure 
from earth cloeets is also valuable. Thrown into a large 
tank of water, and allowed tj accumulate for a time, the 
liquid, if well stirred ud a few days before being required 
for use, may be applied during the winter months with 
excellent results to bulbs, and particularly to such things 
as Pseonies, Phloxes, and other plants. Beds of Peonies 
flooded with this at intervals of a month gave the finest 
flowers we have ever eeen. If you cannot get this, put 
some half-decaved horse-manure into a large tank filled 
with water, and, having well mixed the whole, apply it 
freely every three or four weeks. There is nothing harm¬ 
ful in the intelligent use of either of these, applied to the 
roots of the plants in the borders. 

ChryaanthemumB — cutting down and 
pinching the planus (S.)— It is not necessary to 
pinch plants that are to be cut down. Generally speaking, 
plants should be cut down to a point in the stem where 
the latter is not hard.. This hardness or ripeness of stem 
varies according to the natural character of the plant’s 
growth, so that the taller growing kinds must not be cut 
down so low as those of shorter growth. As a matter of 
fact, plants should vary between 6 inches, 8 inches, and 
12 inches from the soil when cut down. In most cateB the 
cutting down should be carried out between the 20th May 
and the end of that month, and if first crown-buds be 
retained on the shoots that subsequently develop, good 
results invariably follow as a matter of course. When 

f ilante are cut back Into the hard growth they break away 
Dto fresh growth in a very erratic manner. You may, as 
a consequence, have one strong shoot and two or three 
others of a weakly character, and when this is so, the 
resulting display is anything but satisfactory. For this 
reason we wish to emphasise the importance of cutting 
down the plants to a point in the original stem, where the 
latter is unripe, and slightly above the tipened portion. 
Then the resulting shoots should break away in a fairly 
even manner. In reply to your second question, pinching 
ia done with two objects, one to make decorative plants 
bushy, and, in the cass of exhibition plants, to ensure the 
development of the buds on a given date, or during a 
certain prescribed period. Plants ol the singles and the 
spidery kinds should be pinched when <i inches high, 
repeating this operation at each succeeding 6 inches of 
growth. Pinch the plants for the last time in early July. and 
retain terminal buds. Should the singles be wanted for a 
November display, pinch the plants for the last time 
about June 25. 

Iacreaslng Acacias (Amateur).— The present is 
the best season of the year to strike cuttings of Aoacias, 
but at the same time they are not very readily propagated 
in this way. The cuttings do better under a bell-glass 
than in any other manner -thatis, unless there isaregular 
propagating house available. In preparing the pote for the 
reception of the cuttings they should be quite clean and 
filled to within 2 inches of the rim with broken crocks 
for the purpose of drainage. Then fill the pot nearly to 
the rim with a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, in equal 
proportions, finishing off with a thin layer of clean silver- 
sand on the top. The cuttings formed of the yo<ing 
shoots should be about a couple of inches long, cut off at 
a joint, and the lowermost leaves removed for the purpose 
of insertion. Then dibble them firmly into the prepared 
pote, taking care to avoid overcrowding, while at the 
same time no room should be wasted. When tilled, water 
with a line rose to settle the sand in its place, and being 
allowed half an hour to drain, the bell-glass must be put 
on in position. The pot or pote should then be put in a 
shady part of the greonhouse, where they will root in 
about a couple of months. It will be necessary to take off 
the bell-glasses every morning to examine the state of 
molstnre, and to remove the least signs of deoay. As an 
amateur you have certainly in Heaths and Acacias taken 
two diflicult classes of plants in hand. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Japanene Honeysuckle fLonu.rn). 
—The pruning of your Japanese lloneysii> kies should be 
principally limited to the removal of any old and ex¬ 
hausted shoots, as hard pruning is in their case not at all 
desirable. 

Pyrus Japonlca {Erin) — Did jou prepare the l>ed 
for the plant when you moved it? If you planted in the 
heavy clay we fear this is partly the reason. Again, it 
may be that the wood is too crowded, and does not get 
properly ripened If so, the small weakly shoots should 
be cut out, laying in the strong, vigorous growths at 
regular intervals, so that sun and air may play freely 
around them. If the weather is hot and dry, and the 
drainage good, water may be given freely, with occasional 
doses of liquid manure. 


FRUIT. 

Figs falling (Fig Tree ).—The most likely cause of 
your Figs dropping ia unripe wood, through the trees 
rooting deeply into a damp, inert soil. Your best plan 
will be to lift the roots next autumn and bring them near 
the surface, ramming into the bottom of tbs border 
0 inches of brick rubbish, and, if need be, curtailing the 
root space. If you can also odd some old mortar and 
wood ashes to the soil, with or without some fresh loam, 
you would, we think, soon find an improvement. 

Peach-trees unfruitful (C. C. C .).—Yours is a 
case that presents no unusual features, for we have come 
to regard the young Peach-tree as very uncertain, judged 
by its early bearing character. We are aware that in some 
structures and soils Peach-trees are much more precocious 
than in others, but we grew eo accustomed to disappoint¬ 
ment from young trees that we recognised a need for time 
allowance before expecting a crop partial or full. You 
should continue to persevere, and though your Ohrysan- 
themuma might shade the trees fora time, there should be 
no ill reeult from their influence. Have you satisfied 
yourself that there is sufficient lime In your ecil I Without 
this you might flod further cause for regret. You do not 
give any information as to your course of treatment, but 
we might say careful attention to watering ia necessary, 
avoiding everything that will tend towards undue vigour 
and grossness of growth, especially when there is no crop 
to effect a natural balance. Old mortar refuse is prefer¬ 
able to new lime, hut the latter may be used in small 
quantities with good results. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing ridge Cucumbers (Gherkin ).—You can 
only have one plant In the frame jou give the size of. We 
should prefer growing in the open air. Take out a trench 
4 feet wide, ana from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth, filling 
this in with leaves and short manure and treading firmly. 
On this lay 1 foot of good soil. If sandy and inclined to 
be poor, add a fourth part horse manure. Place hand- 
lights down the centre of the ridge, each about 6 feet apart, 
and as soon as the soil is fairly warm sow several seeds in 
each light, reducing to one when 6 inches high. Keep the 
tope on the lights till 1 inch of growth has been made, 
then air regularly but carefully. Slugs must be watched 
for, and after full exposure takes place, judicious thinning 
out of growth and sufficient root moisture will do the 
rest. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Robert Greening.—The Delphiniums you ref er to are species 

and quite hardy.- Mrs. W. Matthews.— Write to W. Wells 

and Oo., Ltd , The Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey.—An 
Amateur.— No, you will not succeed In growing Cucum¬ 
bers in the way you mention. If you have a frame into 
which to put the plants you may be able to grow them 
thus. Rex.— 9ee reply to “Rhyd-yr-helyg" re " Pelar¬ 
goniums unhealthy ” in onr issue of Feb. 18, page 652- 

M. P.— See reply to " A New Subscriber ” re " Violet Cul¬ 
ture" in our issue of April 1, page 60- N. C. L.— You 

had better get the Begonias and Cyclamens at once—that 
is, if you have convenience, and a warm-house to grow 
them on in. The Deutzias you can purchase in the 

autumn.- R S.— You must try and secure a sound tuber 

with the bud, otherwise the tuber is very apt to rot. It 

is wise not to break up too small- L. D. J. —Some few 

ears ago the paper alluded to was often used, but we 
ave not met with it for some time, neither can we learn 
that it is now employed anywhere, the reason given being 
that as glass is now so cheap there is no need to seek for a 

substitute- W. J. C. —You should get a copy of the 

“ English Flower Garden,” in which a chapter is devoted 

to " Fragrance in the Garden."- P. McDonnell.— Write 

to Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, London, N.- Mrs. 

Astley.— See reply to Alice Hull in our issue of April 8, 

page i L, 3rd col.- Hortus C.—The manure you speak of 

can do no harm to the plants in the flower-beds, but it can 
be employed far more profitably to vegetable crops 
generally.- Distressed.—We do not conduct post¬ 

mortem examinations. See reply to “ Toile ” in our issue 
of April 8, page 78, top of third column- E. P. Wolf er¬ 

st on. —Due, no doubt, to the fogs which prevailed during 

the early part of the year.- Seeker. —Yes, bone dust and 

bone shavings will answer in the way you have used them, 
but we think you will find them more valuable if mixed 
with the potting soil for such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums, etc. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


tW Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent, to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhnlno 
Illubtrathd, 17. Fumivalstreet, Holbom , London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or dowers for naming should be sent at 
one tiyne. 

Names Of plants.— Lily.— I, Anemone horten»i« 

fl.-pl. ; 2, Anemone hortensis fulgens- H. G. Purvis. 

— 1, Berberis Darwini ; 2, Corydalis bulbosa. wvn. O. 

sohda.- G. D.— 1, Iris tuberosa ; 2, Lungwort (Pulmo- 

n&ria officinalis): 3, Grape Hyacinth (Muscari racemoeum); 

4, Bulbous Fumitory (Corydalis bulbOBa)- E. F. C.— 

Gapea lutea.- K. A S.— Splrswa Thunbcrgi.- Colctwl 

Fefherstonhaugh. — Deutzia gracilis- A. F. G. —On- 

cidium sp , but difficult to say which from poor specimen 

sent.- E>igeron — Uignonia specioaa.- This. Bill.— 

Impossible to name from a leaf only. —Mrs. Frith..— 

Spirte* Tbunbergi.- F. M. G.— Hydrangea paniculate 

grandiflora.- Gustave Regis. —1, Common double plok 

Hepatioa: 2, Begonia fuchsioides; 3, Pelargonium 

Roll!son’s Unique: 4, Fuchsia procumbt.ua ; 6, Begonia 
ascotensis , 6, Euphorbia spltrodens. We have named all 
>ou Kind, but we only undertake to name four specimens 
in any one week. We must have good specimens, not 
small scraps, as in the case of BOme you send. 


Books received — 11 Poisonous Plante of ail Coun¬ 
tries, with the active chemical principles they contain, 
and the toxic symptoms produced by each group." Bris¬ 
tol : John Wright and Co. , London : Sirapkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent* and Co., Ltd. 
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VEGETABLES. 

WHICH WAY SHOULD THE ROWS RUN? 
The general opinion appears to be that the 
direction of the rows should be from north to 
south. Still, I feel that the following conside¬ 
rations make it, ab least, apparenb that the 
better direction would be from oasb to wesb. I 
believe ib bo be a recognised principle among 
those best qualified bo form an opinion that the 
direct sun rays primarily benefit plant life by 
striking on the leafage rather than on the sur 
face of the ground. Now, let us suppose rows 
of, say, Peas running from north to south. Is 
it nob apparent that at noonday, when the sun 
is in the meridian and shines with the greatest 
power, ib only strikes obliquely on the faces of 
the rows, whilsb by far the largest portion of 
the rays strikes directly on the ground between 
the rows, raising its temperature and thereby 
depriving ib of its moisture ? Let us suppose, 
on the otter hand, thab the rows run from ea 9 t 
to west. In this case bhe sun shines directly 
on the face of bhe row, and if the rows are 
Disced at such a distance apart that ab midday 
j midsummer the shade of the top of the row 
to the south shall ju9t coincide with the foot of 
its neighbour to the north, none of the sun’s 
rays will be wasted in doing harm. Here, by 
the way, I might remark that as the sun 
throws its shortest shadows at midday, it is 
evident that in the case now under consideration 
bhe rows can be placed closer together without 
one row shading the next, than would be bhe 
case if they ran in any other direction. That 

f >lants will flourish when the roots are in a 
ower temperature bhan that in which the leaf 
age is situated can be proved by the beneficial 
effect of mulching, and also by tho flourishing 
state of Vines in a greenhouse with roots in an 
oubeide border. Of coarse, no plants will flourish 
with roots in a frozen state. If we turn bo nature 
for guidance we shall find that everywhere in the 
forest, the prairie, the meadow, and the hedge¬ 
row, the leafage is turned bo the sun, and the 
roots are protected by its shadow. Of course, 
it must be conceded that when the rows run 
in an easb and wesb direction, in the morning 
and the evening ab 6 o’clock the sun’s rays fall 
on bhe land between therow3, but the sun being 
so much lower ab these times than at midday, 
ib strikes the soil so obliquely thab it ha9 little 
power comparatively bo raise its temperature 
and dry its surface. L. C. K. 


EARLY CARROTS. 

Where there is ab disposal alight, movable, 
wood frame and a fair supply of stable-manure 
and tree leaves can b3 had, nothing is easier 
than making up a small hot-bed, placing the 
frame on it, throwing in 6 inches of good soil, 
levelling it, then sowing seed of any short or 
early Horn Carrot thinly in drills 6 inches 
apart, to grow quickly for early pulling whilst 
quite small. These little Carrots so grown, 
pulled, and cooked whole are delicious. With¬ 
out the aids of manure and frame, getting 
such early Carrots is nob possible. The next 
best thing to do, and it is what all amateurs 
can do, is to well fork up and manure, using 
only that which iB well qocayed, quite a small 
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space if but a couple of square yards in area 
on a sunny border. Fix round it 6-inch broad 
boards on edge, kept upright with tho aid of 
small stakes, inside of that sow Carrot-seed, as 
before advised, then water and cover up with 
cross laths and mats or canvas. If there be a 
little warmth in the manure when buried it 
will help germination. Certainly, tho crop 
will be reaay for pulling much later than will 
one sown on a proper hot-bed, but ib will be 
much earlier so helped than will one sown 
quite in the open. When growth begins the 
covering should be removed in the daytime, 
and be replaced ab night whilsb cold prevails. 
Very shortly after making this protected sow¬ 
ing, another one in the open may be made 
close by, and if the first be of an early Horn 
variety, the second may be of the Early 
Nantes, which is, perhaps, one of the best of 
all the stump-rooted section for an amateur or 
cottager to grow. It should be clearly under¬ 
stood that the primary object of these early 
sowings is to give small roots when soft and 
bender, and not to furnish main crop roots. 
April is early enough for those. A. D. 


TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —From time to time I havo noticed in the 
pages of Gardening Illustrated articles on 
Tomato culture, and as I have had nine years’ 
experience in outdoor Tomato culture, and 
during that time have had some very heavy 
crops, a few hints on my treatment of outdoor 
Tomato plants may be useful. I havo two 
cold-frames, one of which is filled to within 
1 foot of the glass with stable manure, thereby 
giving sufficient heat to enable the seed bo 
germinate. This frame should be filled up 
aboub the second week in February, and the 
third week in February is quite soon enough 
bo pub the seed in. In sowing the seed I have 
found a wooden box 1 foot square and 4 inches 
deep very suitable. To allow for drainage the 
box should have ab least five holes in the 
bottom, then fill it to within £ inch of the top 
with a compost of three parts of leaf-mould 
and one part sand, thoroughly mixed together. 
Before sowing the seed this should be pressed 
firmly down, covering the seed with a \ inch 
of the above soil. The seeds should be sown 
thinly and evenly, and then cover the box with 
a piece of glass and place in the centre of the 
frame. When the seedlings are breaking 
through, the glass should bs removed and the 
seedlings watered with tepid water; but on no 
account should they be over-watered, as that 
would cause them to damp off at the collar. 
On fine days see that the seedlings get suffi 
cienb air, but draughts must be avoided. This 
may be done by drawing the frame down 
1 inch or so from the top. 

The next thing to be observed is their treat¬ 
ment in the second frame. Fill thi9 frame to 
within 18 inches of the glass with leaves, which 
serve very well for drainage. Thab done, fill 
up the frame to within 9 inches of tho glass 
with leaf-mould. The seedlings will be by the 
1st of April in rough leaf, and are then ready 
for planting out into the second frame. They 
should be set out about 3 ioches apart, and 


buried to the first leaf, the objeeb in doing so 
being thab they may make fresh roots down the 
stem. Having planted oat the seedlings the 
frame must be kept close and should remain so 
for four or five days. Ib should also be shaded 
for a few days. Another important poinb is 
giving plenty of fresh air on fine days. By 
May 1st the plants will be 3 inches or 4 iaches 
high, and should then be well watered, the 
water to be about the same temperature as 
bhe frame. The plants should bo ready for 
putting out aboub the third week in May. The 
ground in which they are to b9 planted should 
be very firm—the firmer the ground the better 
the Tomatoes thrive. Before putting out tho 
plants have holes made 6 inches deep and 
7 inches across. Care must be taken in remov¬ 
ing plants from the frame, as much soil as 
possible should be lifted with tho plant. 
The planb should be buried 2 inches deeper in 
bhe hole than it was in the frame, as ib will help 
bhe growth and the development of the plant. 
After setting out give the plants a little luke¬ 
warm water. They should also be staked 
firmly with a stoub Bamboo cane. Immedi¬ 
ately after the plants are pub in the open care 
should be taken to remove all side shoots. As 
regards 

Feeding, care must be taken that the plants 
are not forced along too quickly, as this causes 
the Tomatoes to crack. vVhen the first truss of 
fruit is set, fill the holes up with well-decayed 
manure and give the plants plenty of water. If 
the weather be warm and dry, the plants would 
do well if given water containing about 1 pinb 
of soot to every 4 gallons. I find that after 
bhe second truss begins bo ripen ib 19 best to 
withhold all stimulants. From careful study I 
have come to the conclusion that tbo single 
stem system is the best. Ib is not advisable to 
allow the planb to carry any more than three 
trusses of fruit. After the third truss is set, 
the leading shoot should be pinched out. For 
outdoor culture I find nothing to equal Duke 
of York, Early Prolific, and Up to-Date. Three 
seasons ago I pub out 125 plants, and gathered 
350 lb of ripe Tomatoes, the plants of which 
were all treated as above. * 

Herbert Thackeray. 

Crowthrone , Berks. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Soil and worms.—I should be obliged if you could 
give me some advice as to soil. For years I have used 
nothing in the garden but stable manure, and whether as 
a teeult of that or not, the soil is Infested with worms, 
which riddled all the Celery this winter Last summer, 
too, many of the herbaceous plants, besides vegetables, 
etc , were simply devoured by snails and slugs. Is this on 
account of the soil, and if so what should be done 1 The 
soil is good and friable, though neither very deep nor very 
rich. We have a great deal of rain, and have had several 
wet summers, which, of course, favour the snails and 
slugs.—M. F. W. 

[As your garden has so long been dressed 
with stable-manure, the natural inference is 
that it has become rather manure sick, and 
badly needs a tonic in the form of a lime dress¬ 
ing. Thab should do ib far more good for the 
pre^enb season than would a further manure 
dressing. Put down ia heaps of a bushel to 
each rod of ground fresh kiln lime, and at once 
ca9b over each heap a thin covering of soil. The 
lime will soon slake and become fine. At once 
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spread ib and the soil evenly over the ground 
and dig ib in. Whilsb rendering the ground 
greab good, ib will also help to get rid of worms 
and other insect pests. Even a very light 
sprinkling of salt, top-dressed, and lightly used 
in between crops after growth has begun, at 
the rate of 2 lb. per rod, especially if pub on 
late in the evening, would do much good. You 
can greatly reduce slugs and worms by dusting 
freely at nighb where they frequent with fresh 
soot or lime. | 


worts. Celery planted in trenches may also 
follow early Potatoes. With respect to a crop 
to follow late Potatoes, lifted early in October, 
practically all that can well do so then are 
August sown Cabbages, bub those should form 
a long standing crop, and would not be useful 
for some crop to succeed until quite late the 
following year. Really, used as a sprout-pro¬ 
ducing crop, after the heads are cut, Cabbages 
stand profitably from October onwards for 
oighteeu months. As to Moss-litter from a 



A flowering shoot of Spir®a Van Ilouttei. 


Successive cropping.— Will jou kindly tell me 
what, vegetables I can sow or plant after lifting early 
Potatoes in July, and after lifting late Potatoes in first 
week of October ? I am anxious to make the mos F . of my 
ground, and yet not to crop it too heavily for the year 
following.—G. B. B. 


[To follow early Potatoes lifted in July, you 
may sow for winter pulling Early Nantes or 
stump-rooted Carrots, White Snowball Turnip, 
Spinach ; in August winter Onions, or 
dwarf French Beans for late srnthering. You 
can also put out, of plants, Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, white Broccoh^or hardy gr^pn Cole- 
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stable, used as bedding only for a week, it may 
nob be very strong, but ib is well in any case to 
cast it into a heap, to damp it somewhat with 
water, turn the heap twice or thrice at inter¬ 
vals of a week, then spread ib over the ground 
thinly and dig ib in.] 

Poultry manure in the garden.— 
For many years 1 have found much advantage 
bo the garden from keeping fowls by having a 
good stock of dry material, mixed with other 
things, that is U9ed for top-dressing fruit- 
trees under glass, and also for placing in a bag 


with a little soot and putting into a paraffin 
cask filled with water. As far as possible, all 
poultry should roosb in a dry place under cover. 
In this way, by a regular method, the manure 
is obtained in a dry state. When it can be 
done, ib is a good method to du6b the floors, 
etc., with dry, fresh lime or wood ashes. 
Every spring I mix this with a little mortar 
rubbish, wood-ashes, soob, and fresh loam, and 
find ib grand for top-dressing.— Dorset. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

SPIR.EA VAN HOUTTEI. 

This has not quite such a loose, open style of 
growth as some of the Spiraeas, but still, ib 
forms a well balanced bush that is very 
effective when from 4 feet to 5 foeb high, though 
under some conditions ib grows much taller. 
The flowers, as may be seen l»y the illustration, 
are pure white and borne in neat rounded 
corymbs. So numerous are they that when at 
their best the plant is almost a mass of white. 
This variety is of garden origin, and is said to 
be a cross between S. trilobata and S. media. 
As with all the Spineas it needs liberal treat¬ 
ment, as in dry, sandy spots or choked up in a 
mixed shrubbery it is never seen to advantage. 
An occasional mulching, and the removal of 
any old and exhausted branches, thereby 
encouraging the clean, vigorous shoots on 
which so much of the beauty of the planks 
depends, are of great service to all the shrubby 
Spiraeas. This kind Bhould always be grouped, 
as then the effect is far better, it being of 
more slender upright growth than most of 
the Spir.eas. Seeing io flowers so freely ib 
might be thought that this would exhaust the 
plant, bub if the wood that has recently 
flowered is thinned out immediately after 
blooming, the bushes break into growths that 
will be a mass of bloom the following year. 
When forced for conservatory decoration ib is 
a most effective planb, the habib being so 
informal yet withal so attractive that it cannot 
fail to find many admirers. 

In the London district this Spiraea is unfortu¬ 
nately somewhat disappointing, as ib falls a 
victim to our treacherous English springs. 
From the fact of its starting into growth 
early, more especially if the weather in 
January and February be genial, it, in common 
with many of the early-flowering trees and 
shrubs—such, for instance, as the early Mag¬ 
nolias and Rhododendrons—whose blossoms 
are so liable to be injured by severe frost, 
always sutlers. Ib is nob a hard winter that 
injures, it is the reversal in order of winter and 
spring. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING BALSAMS. 

(Reply to “ Leicester.”) 

To produce plants fib for exhibition a very light 
glass structure of some kind is necessary, and 
to give the best results this should be a span- 
roofed structure—either house or pit will do— 
with very wide panes, light rafters, low, so 
that the plants will be close to the glass, and 
provided with a few hot-water pipes. Balsams 
cannot be grown well in a dark, heavy, or 
lofty house ; full and free light, with plenty of 
air and a little warmth, are essential to their 
healthy growth. 

Skei> should not be sown before the middle 
of March ab the earliest, and as Balsams aie 
usually not wanted before tho month of August, 
and fine plants can be produced in three montl s 
from the time of sowing, or even less, April or 
the early part of May even is not at all too late. 
Sow the seed in pots or boxes, nearly half full 
of drainage, usiug alight, rich mixture of about 
equal parts of yellow loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, with rougher material below. Moisten 
the soil well, having pressed it down firmly, 
then surface with a little dry soil, on this 
scatter the 6eeds thinly, just cover with fine 
soil, and place a sheet ot «lass over the pot or 
box. A temperature of GO degs. or 65 degs. is 
quite sufficient to induce the seed to germinate, 
and the plants will thus be much stronger than 
if raised in a greater degree of heat. When 
the young plants appear they must be placed 
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within 3 inches or 4 inches of the glass. Admit 
a little air for some hours daily, and maintain a 
fairly moist atmosphere by frequently using 
the syringe in the house or pit. When the 
young plants have formed the first pair of rough 
or proper leaves, lift them carefully and pot off 1 
singly into 3-inch pots ; give good drainage, 
use a light, rich mixture of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand, and bury the stems in potting as 
deeply as possible, or nearly up to the seed- | 
leaves. Water them well, and keep close in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. for a few days 
subsequently, shading from the sun. From I 
this stage onward, until the plants come in bo 
flower, it is absolutely necessary that they I 
should be kept as near to the glass as possible, 
in full and free light, and air should be 1 
admitted daily, more or less according to the 
weather. If kept too close, Balsams become 
drawn and weak, yeb the lights should be 
closed during all cold or stormy periods. As 
soon as the roots begin to coil round the sides 
of these small pots, give a shift into 5-inch or I 
6 inch pots, and keep close for a few days as 
before. 


Balsams may be grown to a considerable 
degree of perfection in a cold-frame by care¬ 
fully husbanding the heat of the sun, shutting 
up in good time, and throwing a mat over the 
frame on very cold nights. In all other 
respects proceed exactly as directed above ; in 
this case, however, seed should not be sown 
before quite the end of April, or some time in 
May. In windows Balsams are frequently very 
well grown. In this case the plants must be 
well fed with water and liquid-manure, freely 
ventilated, and kepb always as near the lighb 
as possible. 

ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS. 
Since the introduction of this useful plant its 
cultivation has gradually extended, and at the 
present time some growers have ib by the thou¬ 
sand. Ib is chiefly grown for cutting, the fiat, 
feather-like branches being very useful for 
almost all kinds of floral arrangements. Among 
florists ib is frequently called Asparagus Fern. 
As may be seen by the illustration we give to¬ 
day, the branches are disposed in a flattened, 
frond-like manner. Ib is now a greater favour- 


one time it was very generally grown, but 
now ib is rarely seen, and yet nothing can be 
more charming than a well-grown plant of ib 
covered with its quaint and bright blooms. 
Generally I have succeeded very well with ib, 
and where I havo not done eo I believe ib has 
been owing to some mistake in culture. Last 
year I had hardly any flowers on my three 
1 plants, but I am rather inclined bo think 
that the low temperature of my house was the 
real cause of failure. I do nob think ib at all 
difficult to grow, and ib seems bo thrive in a 
soil mainly composed of leaf-mould or peat, 
with a little loam and sand. It starts early in 
( the autumn, and should, therefore, be care¬ 
fully watched, for its slender, thread-like 
shoots are very apt to be broken off when 
they first emerge from the soil. For the 
same reason I always pub the wiro trellis 
which is to support the planb into the pob ab 
the time of potting. I think thab excess of 
moisture is to be avoided, for the roots are 
so delicate they do nob absorb much of it, and 
consequently the soil gets soddened. After 
the plants have done flowering, the pots are 



Asparagus plum09US nanus. 


Soil— For this shift U9e a compost of two 
parts rich yellow loam undone each of decayed I 
manure and leaf-soil. Make the soil fairly firm, 
and again bury the stems a little deeper, so as 
to bring the junction of the first pair of 
branches down to the level of the soil, or as 
nearly so as possible. Keep the plants growing 
on freely by a genial and even warmth of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs., or thereabouts—more only weakens 
the plants—aho by frequent syringings over¬ 
head. The syringe may De used over a batch of 
Balsams ten or a dozen times on a bright day, 
with the greatest advanbage. Strengthen the 
growth by free admission of air both by day 
and night in genial weather; water abun 
danbly ab the roots, and if the plants are to 
bloom in these pots some good liquid-manure 
must be given twice or three times a week as 
soon as they are full of roots. Administer this , 
weak ab first, and gradually increase the 
strength. If large plants are wanted, shift . 
iabo 7, 8, or 9 inch pots directly the la9t are 
filled. Balsams should never be pinched or 
Bbopped in any wav, merely tie the branches 1 
into shape if needed. Abundance of light and 
air and liberal feeding are the great secrets of 
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iba than A. plumosus, and can bo easily 
increased from seed, which can be had when 
the plants become established. This Asparagus 
is generally treatod as a stove plant, and where 
kept free from insects it does well in a high 
temperature. Ib will do equally well in a cooler 
atmosphere, and is nob so liable to the attacks 
of red-spider, which is one of its greatesb 
enemies. To grow it successfully the chief 
point is to give ib plenby of roob room and good 
drainage. Any ordinary pobtmg compost may 
be used, bub a lighb fibrous lorfm is preferable. 
To this may be added leaf-mould and some 
well-rotted manure, or some peab may be used 
if the loam is heavy. Where required for 
cutting, planting oub is thebe9t system ; under 
favourable conditions a few plants will give a 
regular succession of useful material. The 
plants should never be cub in too hard, but to 
secure good-sized branches the old stems should 
be thinned out occasionally. Where the plants 
are strong and healthy they take a good deal 
of water, and will suffer if allowed to gob too 
dry. Full exposure to the lighb is necessary. 

TropaBOlum tricolor.— From my earliest 
days this has been a favourite of mine. At 


laid on their side under the stage, and there 
remain until the time for repotting comes 
round.—D. 

The blue Coleus (Coleus thyrsoldeus>.—I 
shall be much indebted to you for an opinion on the 
foil owing matter: Is not the so-called Coleus tbyraoideus 
really a Solenostemnn (8chunn. et Thom. 9). An exam¬ 
ination of the flower will ehow that the filaments are en¬ 
closed in a sheath, which is (1) split down the anterior 
side, and (2) connate with the corolla. “Bentham and 
Hooker’s Genera Plantarum," Vol. II., part II., pages 1,175 
and 1,176, show that these two points distinguish the 
genus Solenostemon from the genua Coleus.—C omtmblla. 

[You are probably right. We are gardeners, not botanist*, 
and are content with the English name of blue Coleus. 
—Ed.] 

A beautiful unknown. — Whilst visiting the 

Prince* Islands, off Constantinople, I came across a very 
beautiful shrub growing in a garden near the sea. In 
habit of growth it was similar to the tree Fuchsia, long, 
pendulous branches reaching a height of 8 feet. The 
flowers were produced singly, at intervals, the whole length 
of the branch, and were of a rich crimson, almost scarlet, 
colour, in shape something like a Pentstemon. If from 
this description you can tell me the name of this plant in 
your next issue I shall be much obliged —A. R. S. 

[Guessing, w’e should say Oaotua dependens. Those 
who see such beautiful things might dry a twig in a news¬ 
paper if there be no better means, as in view of the many, 
many thousands of plants in cultivation, it is impossible 
to name without seeing a flowering shoot.— Ed ] 

Growing Amaryllis.—Last autumn (August) I 
got three bulbs of Amai vllis (tlippeastrum) (seedlings) and 
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planted ranie in S-inch |»oUi In a rompoal which I presume 
m suitable for all Che Lily tribe—viz., loam, peat, well- 
deciyed cow manure, and sand. Not having bad any pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the treatment of the bulbs, I planted 
them bo that the crowns were ioimedUtel} below the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Tbls mistake was pointed out to me some 
time after, and I removed all the soil to within a quarter 
of an inch of the base of the bulbs. Even with this 
treatment t he only reward I have got so far is that all 
three have developed luxuiitnc and healthy foliage; but 
there is no sign of a flower spike. 1} rite recently a group 
of these beautiful plants was a very striking feature in 
our (Oublln) B Jiamcal Gardens here, and I saw that all 
single bulbs were grown in 6-inoh pots, with the bulb well 
oulof the soil I was informed that treated eo the flower 
spikes are thrown up before there is any sign of foliage. 
Would you kindlv advise what course of treatment I am 
now to follow? Shall 1 leave mine in the same pots until 
t he foliage dies down? If I am to repot them iato smaller 
liots (5 inches) shall I do so then? By your putting me 
light in this matter 1 should be very much obliged.—J. O., 
Dublin. 

[Perhaps your bulbs are nob strong enough 
to flower. The strongesb bulb9 may be ex¬ 
pected to flower in about two and a half years 
from tho sowing of the seed, but) most of them 
will nob bloom until a year after this. It is 
very likely that if your plants have done well 
they will bloom next spring. To succeed with 
Amaryllises in pots they need tho temperature 
of a warm greenhouse. You should water as 
before till the leaves turn yellow, which will 
be about August. After this less water must 
be given, and when totally dormant they must 
bo kept thoroughly dry. Throughout the 
latter part of the summer and in autumn they 
must be fully exposed to the sunshine in order 
bo thoroughly ripen the hulbs. A shelf in the 
greenhouse or a frame fully exposed bo the 
south is the best for them at thab season. By 
the beginning of February a little water may 
he given, and this, of course, must be increased 
us i lie leaves aua flower-stems develop. For 
potting, which, when necessary, should be 
done before they start into growth, a suitable 
compost is two parts loam to one part each of 
leal-mould, well-decayed manure, and sand, 
in potting, shako the bulbs clear of the old 
soil. At one timo it was considered necessary 
to repot every year, but it is nob now so 
universally followed, and wo have seen some 
go>d examples that hai been for three jears in 
ttie same pots ) 

Datura unhealthy.—I shall he much obliged if 
ion wilt Dell me what u the cause of my Datura leaves 
going like this, and what I can do to prevent It? The 
vUnc is a line specimen, old. and has flowered four times 
each summer In the garden for the laet three jeara. It is 
raken up and kept in a cool greenhouse during the winter. 
This blight has never appeared on it until last summer, 
aod the new leaves now showing have little rpots on them. 
—T. E. J. 

I Due, we should say, to weakness. You say nothing as 
to *hen It was potted, or whether you plant it out in the 
summer or leave It in the pot. If the latter, then evidently 
it wants some assistance at the root, in the way of fresh 
noil and greater space, with some stimulant in the shape 
of iiqnid-mannre when in full growth.] 

Boronia megastigma. -This isa slender 
growing greenhouse shrub, whose drooping 
ijlossom9 produced from the axils of the leaves 
are of a brownish purple without and greenish 
yellow within. They are not particularly 
khowy, bub being borne in greab profusion, and 
gracefully poised on slenuer stems, a plant 
when in full bloom is a very pretty object. The 
one feature, however, in which this Boronia 
stands out tar beyond all its associates is in the 
delicious fragrance of its flowers, which is so 
powerful that a single plant will 6cenb a good- 
sized structure. A second species now at its 
best is B. hoterophylla, a newer introduction 
than the preceding, bub one that has rapidly 
made its way in cultivation. The flowers of 
this are of a bright rosy crimson colour, and 
produced so freely from the axils of the leaves, 
that the slender shoots are often closely packed 
with them for some little distance. These two 
species of Boronia were noticeable in a group 
of hard-wooded plants shown at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society. Both 
of them, but more especially B. mega9tigma, 
have a tendency to run up tall and thin unless 
freely stopped during their earlier stages, and 
after flowering a great mistake is often made 
in nob cutbiug them hack hard enough, the 
result) being attenuated specimens, bare of 
loliage at the base, and altogether very un- 
Mghuv. After the flowering season is past the 
plants should be cut back rather closely, 
and then kepb in a somewhat warmer and 
inoi8ter structure till they start freely into 
growth. The shoots then produced, when from 
1 inch to 2 inches long, m^ke tho best of cut¬ 
tings. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Grubs In soil ( Fuchsia, 0. W. R , and A. PcdUy). 
—Tne nrrub you sent ia of the common cockchafer 
(Melolonlhi vulgaris). Wnen, &« i« often the case, these 
grubs attack tde roots of plants, it Is no use trying to 
destrov tbem by meaos of any Insectide, the only way is to 
turn them up out of the ground and kill them.—G. 8 8. 

Tulips diseased (Tulips).— The roots of yourTalipa 
are evidently attacked by seme fungus, but I cannot name 
it as there was only the “ spawn,” and no spore-bearing 
part!. There were no living creatures in the bulos to 
account for the disease. 1 should certainly burn all the 
infested bulbs, and not plant any again for two years. 
Prom what you say I should think the soil is too heavy lor 
Tulip?, and the position much too shaded.—G. 8. 8. 

Bishop-weed in bank.—I have in my garden a 
sloping bank or rock, aoout 20 square yards in extent, 
covered with about a foot of good soil, which has until 
now been covered by a thick growth of Privet and Snow- 
berry bushes. Thete have been removed, and the bank is 
now covered with Bishop-weed. How shall 1 kill it?— 

I UXOR A M US. 

[The only thing you can do is to thoroughly trench the 
ground, and in the course of doing so take care that you 
pick out every bit of the weed to which you refer J 

Caddis-worm and Aponogeton.-1 have had 
some good plants of Apooogeton distarhyon completely 
destroyed, and I find the mischief is due to the caddis- 
worm. How can 1 get rid of the pest ? Would scattering 
lime about the roots of the plants do aDy good ? I do not 
think fish could get at them in their twig and leaf cases. 
My ponds were. I think, free till a flood brought a lot of 
half-rotten Oak-ieaves and such like stuff down from the 
bed of the brook. By the way, I find the water vole will 
nob enter my traps. 1 have only caught one since you 
advised me.—II. B. 

[The caddis-worm can be destroyed by pouring on the 
surface of the water some drops of a mixture of three 
parts colza oil to one of paraffin, a sufficient dose to no non 
and destroy this pest without hurting the plant*.—El).] 

Ante.—I am troubled with these in my garden. They 
eat my Apricots and Pears. Can you recommend me any 
mixture to apply to the base of walls and to stems of buen 
trees, over which the ante will not travel?—I. P. Wiltox 
Harris. 

[It is very probable that the ants harbour in 
the soil close to the wall. If so, draw a drill 
with a hoe close to tho wall and flood the soil 
with boiling water. Id will nob hart the tree 
roots. Bits of sponge soaked in sugar and 
water and laid about their haunts will trap 
them, or if you can find the nest, pour some 
boiling water into ib. If the ants are in the 
wall you had better next winter unloose the 
trees and paint it well with hot lime-wash, to 
whicli some petroleum is added, specially woi k- 
ing the mixture inbo all the crevices. Then 
have the wall pointed, if necessary, but in any 
case fill up all the crevices where the ants are 
likely to hide.] 

Snowdrops diseased-—This spring several clumps 
of the Giant Snowdrop |Galanthua Klwesi) have been 
attacked here for the flret time by some disease. The 
blooms were in most cases well out and very fine, but 
suddenly began to droop, and a kind of collar of grey 
mould appeared just on the surface of the earth round 
them. Is this disease common, and is there any remedy ? 

II it likely to reappear Dext season? In reply to your 
request for some of the specimens of the Snowdrop bulbs 
that were diseased with some sort of mould round the 
collar, I am sending a few herewith. In place of several of 
the bulos there only apparently remains a small amount 
of shiny decayed matter. The Snowdrops were growing 
in ordinary light loamy soil in a border. Hitherto they 
havo been healthy and fine specimens. They were got 
from Holland some 8 or 10 years ago.—G. H. N. 

[Your Snowdrops are attacked by the 
“Snowdrop disease,” a fungus known as 
Bobrytis galanthina. You should at once burn 
all the infested bulbs. Next season destroy 
any thab show any 9igns of the disease, and it 
would then probably be useful to spray the 
others with Bordeaux mixture. This fungus 
is very nearly allied bo the one that attacks the 
common white Lily so fatally.—<1 S. 8.] 

Grubs In potting soil-—Kindly tell me what the 
grubs are, sent herewith, and if they will be likely to do 
barm among young plants, such as Cyclamens and bedding- 
out plants? I got a load of very old manure that had not 
been moved for three or four years, this I mixed with 
some good sandy loam for potting. The grubs were fliBt 
discovered in the seed pans, simply la hundreds, burrow¬ 
ing and liftiDg the surface like miniature moles, then 
getting in bunches towards the edges of tho pans, while 
others that were in the soil in which were potted young 
Tomatoes, worked to the bottom and through the drainage. 

I have tried a fairly strong mixture of bichloride of mercury 
on the soil remaining, with very little result.—R. F. 

[The grub9 you found in your seed-pans are 
those of a two winged fly belonging to the genus 
Bibio, but I cannot tell the name of the species. 
It is very probably B. Marci, the Sb. Mark’s 
fly,.so called because it is so often seen in 
large numbers on or about St. Mark’s Day 
(April 25). These flies are found in greab abun¬ 
dance for a few days in some years, and may 
be seen on plants and shrubs or flying 
clumsily about often in pairs. They are each 
aboab two-fifths of an inch in length, quite 
black, and their wings are somewhat cloudy, 


with black veins. They will soon be turning 
into chrysalides, when they will cease to do anv 
harm. These grubs, undoubtedly, do at times 
considerable damage to the roots of plants.—* 
G. S. S ] 

Cankered Pear-tree.—I have a Pear-tree iu my 
garden, and until tbia spring it has done well, al»*ya 
looking clean and nice Lately it has been attacked bv 
eome disease. It seems to be a sort of dry rot on the end 
of the branches, a lot of which rot off aod die. 1 have 
enclosed some of the diseased parts for you to examine. 
Kindly tell me In your next Isaue what it is, and a remedy 
for It, If an>? I ain afraid the tree will die unless there is 
something done to it.— Amathur. 

[We are very familiar with the form of 
canker from which your Pear-tree is Buffering. 
The roots have got down oub of the shallow 
surface soil into very poor subsoil, and no 
improvement can be effected until those down¬ 
ward roots are cub off and new ones are formed 
near the surface. To obtain that result ib is 
needful bo open a deep trench round the tree, 
3 feeb from the stem, throwing out the soil 
2 feet wide and as deep, then to gradually grub 
under the tree to find all downward roots and 
cut them off, refilling the trench and giving 
the surface a good bop-dreasiog of manure. 
The tree would also have to be cut hard back, 
removing all the cankered parts, and thus 
inducing the formation of healthy wood. If all 
the branches are in the same bad condition as 
tho pieces you send, then we should nob 
hesitate to dig up the tree and replace in the 
autumn with a healthy specimen. If you do 
this, clear out the old soil and put in some 
drainage consisting of brickbats or any such 
material, and planb in good loam withoub any 
manure ] 

The black Vine weevil.— Will you kindly tell 
me tbrougn vour valuable paper the name of enoloeed 
maggot, which is attacking my pot-Vines ? The pots are 
simply full of them, and have eaten every flbroui root 
off. Can you pleaie tell me the cause and remedy?— 
O. P. O. 

[The maggots attacking the roots of vour 
pot-Vine8 are the grubs of the black Vine 
weevil (Obiorrhynchu9 sulcatu9), a most destruc¬ 
tive pest, as io attacks the roots of various 
plants, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Dracaenas 
being their special favourites. The weevils 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines, 
the fronds of Ferns, and the leaves of various 
plants. These grubs will not trouble you much 
more, as they are ju9b turning into chrysalides. 
The means for destroying this pest are not very 
satisfactory. It is impossible to kill the grubs 
when at the roots of a planb by using an insec¬ 
ticide, as anything that would kill them under 
the circumstances would injure the plant. The 
only way is to search the roots and pick oub 
the grubs The weevils are very difficult bo 
find, as they only feed at night, and remain 
hidden during the day. The best way to catch 
them is to lay small bundles of hay or Moss 
near the stems of the plants that they are 
infesting, or, in the case of Vines or climbing 
plants, they should be tied on to the stems ao 
various points. These traps form convenient 
places for them to hide in, and should be exam¬ 
ined every morning. Another way is to place 
a white cloth under the plants before nightfall, 
and then when it ba9 been dark for an hour or 
so throw a brighb light suddenly on the plant, 
this usually causing tho weevils to fall, when 
they may easily be seen on the white cloth. If 
the plants are in pots they should be laid on 
their sides, so thab when the weevils fall they 
may not do so on to the soil, and so escape 
notice. If the light does not make them fall 
give the plant a good shake. The weevils are 
each about half an inch in length and nearly 
black in colour.—G. S. S.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW 

Chlonodoxa and Iris reticulata in 
pots and pans. —Through the first three 
months in this year I have had much pleasure 
from these and Snowdrops grown in pots. 
Last autumn I obtained imported bulos of 
Galanthus Elwesi, and lifted good bulbs of 
Chionodoxa and Iris reticulata from my own 
garden. These I pub into various sized pots and 
pans, potting them early in October, 
covered the surface of some with small plants 
of a Mossy Saxifrage, others with nice young 
plants of Myosotis aissitiflora The Saxifrage 
made a good setting for the Chionodoxas and 
Iris reticulata bulbs to rise oub of, the Myosotis 
answering well for the Snowdrops, coming 
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into bloom when the Snowdrop foliage was 
dying off. These were wintered in cold- 
frames. The Snowdrops opened their flowers 
from December 1st onward The Chionodoxa 
and JLris were lovely during February. Although 
I U9e plants from warm and cold-houses for 
house furnishing, nothing gave so much 
pleasure as these bulbs when in bloom. These 
pans can be used of sizes suitable to the posi¬ 
tions needed Another recommendation is that 
these bulbs are within the reach of all who 
have a garden, and if properly treated they 
do not suffer.—J. C. 


OUTDOOR PIiANTEf. 

ANEMONE BLANDA ON THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

This beautiful Greek Anemone has been very 
fine here this spring, especially two small 
clumps on the top of the rock garden, as shown 
in the illustration. These two clumps were 
planted last summer on the top of the bank, 
and each one consisted of only four strong 
tubers. The soil, if I can call it so, in which 
they were planted was composed of little 
else than broken stones, locally called 
grease. I was very doubtful whether they 
would do anything at all on such a spot, a9 


and which, though very welcome, is nob to be 
compared to its Grecian relative. 

George Weir Cosins. 
Bronpadam , Aberystwyth^ 

8 th April , 1905. 


SUMMER FLOWER GARDENS. 

In a short time we shall see in gardens the 
customary dislocation of general work, because 
what is known as “ bedding out ” has to be 
performed. If beds have been occupied during 
the winter and spring with bulbs and hardy 
plants, these have to bo all taken out, the soil 
of the beds manured and deeply dug or 
trenched, then replanted with all sorts of 
summer - flowering or fine - foliaged plants 
specially suited to give the desired effects 
during warm weather. This work entails upon 
the gardener an immenso amount) of labour as 
also of anxiety, and until it is completed 
practically everything else must be put aside, 
no matter how important it may be. This 
summer bedding fashion neither begins nor ends 
with the early summer planting oat. In the 
autumn thousands of cuttiDgs have to be taken 
from the bender plants, sbored during the 
winter safely from frost in heated glasshouses, 
and all thab time, whilst utilising valuable 
glass-covered space, giving absolutely nothing 


flower gardening is thus created. Who is 
there can find pleasure in looking day after 
day over several months ab one mass of sc&rleb 
Geraniums, of crimson Begonias, yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, striped Petunias, or other similar plants 
thus massed ? How weary must the eyes 
become of Buch sameness, and how refreshing 
to turn to some good mixed border in which 
all sorts of things, hardy and tender—annual, 
biennial, perennial—are charmingly inter¬ 
mingled. Why nob plant our beds in the same 
way, if beds we must have ? The parterre 
garden does not harmonise with the better 
conception of flower gardening which now 
prevails. With it will go the slavery of the 
bedding-out fashion. A. D. 


AURICULAS. 

These old time favourites are fasb opening 
their blossoms. The leaves of most varieties 
are very taking in their rude health ; some are 
really beautiful, being covered with a dust, and 
look almost as if they are snowed over. The 
chief exhibitions of Auriculae will take place 
in a week or two, and visitors will be taking 
the names of prize-winning flowers. In some 
few instances choice show varieties may not be 

g urchased; the raisers prefer keeping them, 
ut as the collection which prompts these 



The blue Winter Windflower (Anemone blanda) in the rook garden at Bronpadam, Aberystwyth. From a photogroph by Mr. G. W. Cosens. 


though my experience is thab they do nob like 
a very rich soil, still, this might be carrying it 
a little too far, but as I wanted the places 
filled up I determined to try them. They had, 
however, one great advantage, and that was 
thab they got every bit ot sun there was 
during the whole day and throughout the 
winter, and to thab I attribute the fact of their 
having done so well. The blooms were of a 
very deep blue when first expanded, but 
became slightly paler with age. and several of 
the largest measured exactly 3 inches across, 
lasting a long time in perfection, as there are 
still a number of blooms oub The effeeb for 
the last six weeks has been singularly beauti¬ 
ful, as the ground ab the back and sides is 
carpeted with Cerastium, and underneath is 
the dark, bronzy foliage of Cistus florenbinus, 
while a short distance below is a large clump 
of Anemone fulgens. Beyond the Cerastium 
is a large piano of Smith’s Hybrid Heath, 
which for the last two months has been covered 
with crimson bloom, and which seems to do 
well anywhere and everywhere. Some of my 
plants in sheltered positions were in bloom 
just after the New Year, brightening up the 
rock garden when there is little else. 

Anemone blanda has one great recommen¬ 
dation—ib is one of the earliest flowers of 
spring. It is nearly a month earlier than Ane¬ 
mone apennina, which isirnqw in full bLoom, 
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of beauty or of interest in return. Again, in 
the spring, fresh propagation in heat has to be 
conducted, boxiDg, potting, hardening off, and 
other essentials taking up much time and 
labour, and all to secure what is after all bub 
very temporary effects. The bedding-out of 
tender plants is rarely done before the end of 
May or early in June. It takes the plants till 
the end of June to assume an effective appear¬ 
ance. During July and August there are 
bright colour effects, provided the weather is 
warm and bright. With the advenb of Sep¬ 
tember come colder nights, and the beauty of 
the beds wanes. In October all have to be 
cleared off to make room for bulbs and other 
hardy things. Thus the weary round goes on 
year after year, with little variation, and with 
so little real reward. 

Really, the beauty being so fleeting, so 
susceptible to injury by storm or heavy rains, 
is it, from a gardening aspect, worthy of 
continuation ? Is there not now, for never was 
gardening so rich in hardy, long-blooming, 
and beautiful plants as now, plenty of things 
which may be utilised during the summer as 
we utiline many of them in winter and spring, 
not making one greab early summer eruption 
of work ? In the system followed to day plants 
are put out in early summer, which have to be 
continuous in growth and bloom until the 
autumn frosts come. What monotony in 


notes is of recent formation, quite enough kinds 
are in commerce for any would-be exhibitor to 
enter the lists with hopes of success—that is, if 
the plants be well grown. There is one thing 
abont these flowers worth mentioning—elabo¬ 
rate greenhouses are not required. Given a 
cool tr&me or frames, and one may cultivate 
them well, fire heat being really hurtful. The 
Green-edged flowers are quaint and rich, as, 
besides the edge, they have an inner riDg of 
varying shades of maroon, then a distinct eye 
or centre. Abb^ Liszt is a handsome flower, 
the green and very dark ground being intense. 
Abraham Barker is a north country flower of 
superb finish. James Hannaford has the green 
colour rather light on a maroon ground. Mrs. 
Henwood is possibly the be9b of the green- 
edged Auriculas; the colours are intense. Rev. 
F. D. Horner is one thab may always be seen 
well exhibited. The variety named Shirley 
Hibberd is also a fine green edged, the various 
shades of colour being well defined. 

Grey-edged flowers, or rather the best of 
them, are of more ancient date than the 
“greens.” George Lightbody, a very old 
variety, is considered perfect). Scarcely less 
fine is Lancashire Hero. George Rudd has 
the colours very intense and yeb clear. 
Richard Headly is another first-rate old kind, 
and a more recent on© is William Brockbank, 
fine in truss and size of flower. The 
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White-edged aorta are: Acme, a capital 
thing; Conservative, the colours most dense and 
striking; Heather Bell, violet ground, with 
white edge; Mrs. Dodwell, a well shaped 
flower; Snowdon’s Knight, an easy one to 
grow. 

J Self - coloured AtrmcuTAS are, perhaps, 
those most favoured by the general public who 
do not somebimes appreciate the nice distinc¬ 
tions required in the edged flowers. These are 
particularly rich and showy. Black Bess, very 
dark, has excellent central colours of orange 
and white. Buttercup, a lovely deep yellow 
self; Heroine, dense centre or tube, pure white 
ring, and deep maroon edge; Lord of Lome, 
deep red margin ; Mrs. Potts, a violet-coloured 
self, are beautiful, and ea9y to grow. Ruby 
is quite one of the choicest of seifs : the shade 
is an intense rich red, and its eye is distincb. 
The 

Alpine Auriculas are the easiest of all to 
grow ; they do well either in pots, or may be 
planted in the rock garden to practically take 
care of themselves. From the point of the 
florist, they do not possess such qualities as the 
edged or self kinds, but they flower with 
greater freedom, and are, in facb, altogether 
more showy. The varieties named have won 
distinction in recent years; they are, indeed, 
choice of their kind. In Dean Hole, rich crim¬ 
son i9 the predominating shade, with a golden 
centre; Duke of York, somewhat similar, only 
rather lighter in shades of colour : Euterpe, 
lilac, shading to maroon, with cream centre; 
Fearless, reddish crimson ; Firefly, crimson, 
with deep yellow centre, very rich; Marvel¬ 
lous, red, with buff shade, large ; Masterpiece, 
purple shade, with yellow centre; Perfection, 
dark crimson ; Queen of the East, a rosy red 
shade; Rosy Morn, a bron/.y shade, with yel¬ 
low centre, very fine; Uranie, light rich red, 
excellent form ; Ziska, a finely shaped bloom of 
a bright red shade, with yellow centre. H. S. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE MME. FOURCADE. 

] iiavb a Christmas Rose, Mme. Fouroade, I think, by name, 
in a large pot*, but it has never flowered well since I had it, 
about 2 years ago. It had a few early blooms this >ear, 
and looked as if many more were cominsr, but they could 
not break through the soil. 1 hive given it a little eul- 
phate of ammonia and a few good leaves have come up. I 
now want to transfer it to a tub where it will have more 
room, and I should like to know when to do this and how 
to doit well? DaOhriitmM Roses require a great depth of 
soil to root in ?—S. 


[If the bloom buds were unable to penetrate 
the soil the latter musb have been hard and in 
need of liberal supplies of moisture. If your 
plant is worthy of a large shift it should have 
done much more in the pa9t We think your 
better plan will be bo mix some liquid-manure 
in a large tub, say, ‘2 bushels of manure in a 
36 gallon cask, to which also you might add. 
first dissolved, a 4 inch pobful of sulphate of 
ammonia (live the plant liberally of this 
mixture thrice weekly to encourage the fullosb 
leaf development, and continue to supply the 
plant with the same liberal fare till Augusb. 
We are under the impression the plant has 
been more or less starved in the pot, and not 
making good leafage, flowering was out of the 
question. Abouto the middle of August pre¬ 
pare some fibrous loam, bo which one-third of 
well decayed horse-dung, a 6-inch potful of 
bone-meal, and a good proportion of sharp sand 
should be added. Mix all well together. The 
tub should have several inch-wide holes for 
drainage in the bottom, and will be ren 
derecl more durable if fired internally prior 
to using it. The most important item concerns 
the division and the replanting of the present 
specimen, and at the time stated it will be best 
to knock the planb out of its pot and immerse 
ib in water, so that the whole of the soil can be 
shaken from the roots. This done—ib will be 
best if you soak the plant for one hour—-you 
will see the more clearly how to divide it. Lay 
the plant on its side, take two ordinary hand 
forks, and, placing them back to back, insert 
them into the thick part of the root-stock, and 
fco nearly the full depth of the prongs, finally 
wrenching in opposite directions to separate 
the mass of roots. By repeating the operation 
you will secure four capital pieces quite large 
enough for replanting. On no account cub or 
shorten the root fibres with knife or other sharp 
instrument. You may now proceed to replant 
the portions obtained. First give about 2 inches 


of drainage, and cover 


i\with rough turi ■ 
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manure. Now add about 2 inches of soil. 
Finally, so arrange the plants in the tub that 
when well planted aod finished off the crowns 
will be 2 inches below the rim of the tub. 
Make the soil moderately firm about the plants, 
working it well among the roots, and when 
finished give a thorough soaking of water, fill¬ 
ing up the space left at the surface. So treated 
and well cared for you will presently build up 
a specimen worthy of the name, and of which 
you will be proud. Not much bloom will result 
the first season. The Christmas Rose is a deep- 
rooting plant, and requires the richest of soils 
and the most liberal treatment at all times.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pheasant s-eye Narcissus not flowering.— 

I have some Pheasant-eye Narcissi, not forced bulbs, 
planted 3 years, which do not bloom. These do not grow 
so freely as before. Crocus, Scilla, and some perennials 
succeed very well in the eame border, the first named 
coming up year after year.—Z. M. 

[The fact that you have had no flowers at all 
from the Pheasanb-eye Narcissus confirms our 
first opinion as to the poorness of the soil in 
which the bulbs are growing, and doubtless 
deep digging with thorough manuring will 
prove the best remedy. ] 

Small corms of Gladiolus brenchleyensis. 

—1 have some corms of scarlet Gladiolus brcncbleyensis 
produced by some that flowered splendidly in the open 
last year. Will these flower this year if planted in 
northerly shaded border? If they do not flower, ought 
they to be left in the soil until their flowering year cotnts, 
or should they be lifted in any case before the winter, 
after being left to wither naturally? Any information 
will be welcome —Z. M. 

[If the corms are about 1£ inches in diameter 
they are quite large enough for flowering 
These also require generous treatment in the 
matter of soil and manure. It will nob be 
advisable to leave the bulbs in the ground ; 
lift each year in the end of October, and re¬ 
plant in March in rich ground.] 

Cactus Dahlias for the garden.—I should be 
obliged if y'OQ would kindly' tell me tbe names of the 
twelve beet Cactus Dahlias for garden decoration— i.e., 
plsAte that produce their flower# on stiff stems thrown 
well above the foliage.— L. B. Wither. 

(Good kinds are Dainty, yellow and pink : 
Corouation, bright scarlet; Miss Winchester, 
coral pink ; Sweet Nell, light pink ; F. A. 
Wellesley, lighb crimson ; Mrs. Mawiey, yel¬ 
low ; Aunt Chloe, dark crimson ; Ibis, orange ; 
Britannia, saftnon-buff; Amos Perry, crimson ; 
Eva, white ; .and Effective, light fawn.] 

Plants for wooden buckets. —Having pur¬ 
chased and painted green (I wooden lard buckets, I shall 
thank you to inform me what would be the beat things to 
planb in them for effect during the summer months. I 
have sown in boxes some Phlox Drummondi seeds of 
different colours, and of dwarf habit. I hive also some 
Oupid 8 weet Peas by me. Would either of them do around 
the edges of the buckets with a tall plant in the centre? 
I could put them either to have a S. W. or N.E. aspect.— 
Jso. M. Mayers. 

[You can have a Fuchsia or Marguerite in 
the centre, with either Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Tropaolums, Canary Creeper, Lophos- 
psrmum scandens, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Pebuaias, or Campanula isophylla alba to 
droop over the sides. Among the Fuchsias 
suitable for centres we may mention Rose of 
Ca9tile, Avalanche, and Mme. Cornellisen. Of 
course, the plants you have would answer, but 
they would nob bo so effective as the above.] 

Raisins hardy plants from seed.— I intend to 

rear a good many different kinds of biennials and peren¬ 
nials from seed for flowering next year. Would they be 
better sown outside in May. June, and July than in a cold 
frame? If sown outside I could utilise the frame for 
Oncumbers, bit would much rather do without the 
Cucumbers if the Beeda would do any better in the frame. 
—Anon. 

[Sow in boxes rather than in the open, 
allowing the boxes to remain in your frame 
until the seedlings are well up, when they may 
be hardened off and pricked off into good soil 
in the open ground preparatory to their being 
planted in their flowering quarters. By sow¬ 
ing in boxes one is more certain of a good start, 
and this is a consideration when seed is scarce, 
and, it may be, expensive. The boxes should 
stand on a good bed of coal-ashes to prevent 
the ingress of worms. We have used the 
nom-de-plume “ Anon,” as you omitted to sign 
your query.] 

Perennials green during the winter.— 

Wh<t perennials or biennials will be green throughout the 
winter? I have a long cirrloge drive with flower border 
up one side. It looks very bare in winter.—G B. B. 

[If you really object to the bare surface, why 
not planb freely of the double white Arabis ? 
That would give you a carpet a yard wide, if 


you set about it arighb, and thousands of spikes 
of white blossoms not unlike a miniature Stock. 
In a long carriage drive you havo a splendid 
opportunity for a big display, and a variety of 
things would nob look well. We can recom¬ 
mend this plant, however, and if you had a 
desire for more we would name the blue Flag 
Iris germanica. Both are very cheap, and it 
would be very easy to get a broad expanse for 
another year. Many of the Mossy Saxifrages — 
S. hypnoides, S. Sternbergi, S. Sbansfieldi, 
etc.—produce a rich carpet of green smothered 
with white blossoms in spring. Any or all of 
these could be now planted, and by obtaining 
cuttings or rooted cuttings of the Arabia, 
dibbling them out at 8 inches apart, an excel¬ 
lent result would be secured. In much the 
same way you could plant the Iris in single 
pieces a foob apart. The Iris at flowering time 
is 2 feet high, the Arabia 9 inches. Tufted 
Pansies make a fine display, but not many 
biennials would give you what we believe you 
are in search of so well as those named.] 

Forced Daffodils planted ont not flower¬ 
ing. — 1 should be greatly obliged if you would advise me 
as to the treatment of certain bulbs—forced Daffodil bulbs 
planted out nearly 3 years ago in open sunny border, 8. W. 
aspect, and well manured. They have come up freely 
every springtime, but without producing a single flower. 
Are they in the least likely to bloom if left for a fourth 
season? They have been left in the ground all the time, 
and allowed to wither naturally each year.—Z. M. 

[From your description of the behaviour of 
the bulbs, we imagine the soil of the border is 
at fault. It may oe this in conjunction with a 
too crowded state, the latter not permitting 
the fullest development of the bulbs. You do 
nob say what kinds you refer to in the first 
place, and you give no idea of the vigour of 
these forced bulbs. After three years, how¬ 
ever, the majority should flower quite well 
again. At this season, all you can do is to 
encourage by watering with liquid-manure the 
best possible growth, and in July, when the 
foKage has died away, lift the bulbs, separate 
them, and replant in deeply-dug, well-manured 
soil. If the soil is clayey, add plenty of road- 
grib or sharp sand about the bulbs, keeping the 
latter at planting time about 3 inches apart. ] 

Cobsea scandens not flowering.— Last year I 
planted out of pot* Gob®a scandens, to grow up trellis on 
bouse front facing about south. The plants grew very 
rapidly, but were so late in forming flower bude that the 
early frosts destroyed most of the buds before they could 
develop. The soil’is rich. Would [ have a better’chance 
this summer if I retained plants in pote. sinking the latter 
to their rims In the border?— Rusarian, Dialington , 
Cumberland. 

[The only way bo obtain a better flowering is 
by planting larger examples. We would have 
regarded the resulb as very satisfactory for 
your locality, as in mosb of the southern 
counties the floweriog is bv no means reliable. 
If you plunge the pots in tne border you must 
of necessity look well afDer the plants, other¬ 
wise they will be starved. If you are prepared 
to do thi9, pots not less than 10 inches in 
diameter should be used, supplying the plants 
liberally with moisture and liquid-manure also 
when growth is well advanced. As the plants 
have previously made such good growbh in the 
position we should think it best to try the earlier 
planting with larger plants, planting out as 
formerly. ] 

Growing Lily of the Valley In Malta —As I 
am a subscriber to Gardening, perhaps you will kindly 
give me some hints as to the management of my Lily of 
the Valley roots now that they have done flowering ? I am 
only able to grow them in pots here, as Malta is too hot 
and dry in the summer to leave them in the ground. 
Now, I am anxious to save my roots for next winter, eo 
would be glad to know what I Bhould do with them? 
Ought the plants to be watered as long as there are any 
leaves, or ought they to remain dry to rest, or should the 
roots be taken up and put away in sand to preserve them 
for next winter, and when ought the roots to be replanted ? 
There is seldom any rain here to speak of between this and 
September at earliest.— Lily of the Valley. 

[We gladly comply with your request ia this 
matter, bub ib is nob clear from your stabemenb 
whether the plants that have now completed 
bheir flowering are the single Berlin crowns 
usually employed for early forcing in England, 
or what is known as “clumps.” If the former, 
there would nob be much hope of these flower¬ 
ing under two years, and with the mosb gene¬ 
rous treatment under pot cultivation. As pot 
culture appears the only practical way in your 
case, your best plan will be to replant at ooco 
into a pot at least two sizes larger than the 
present one, employing quite rich soil, i e., soil 
mixed with one-third decomposed manure to 
which some sand is added. Pot quite firmly, 
and leave spice ab the surface, so thab at each 
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was a year when gardeners were in despair—a 
summer of dashing ruin and wind, and yet ib 
was this year I was to reap my harvest of 
Lilies. Up they came in a bed of Antirrhi¬ 
nums. Tney raised their stately heads, and 
looked quite as much at home as if the centre 
of Scotland were sunny Italy. They were 
admired by all, and the secreb seems to be 
plenty of water in hob weather, when the flower 
stems are springing up. Only have plants 
round tho Lilies which will die down and 
leave the bulbs sufficiently exposed to ripen. 
If they have bo be moved, do so immediately 
after flowering. In the autumn I add a 
dressing of leaf-mould and sand. The soil is 
sandy loam, which certainly suits them. 

E H. G. Stirling. 

Camp Cottage, Comrie , Perthshire . 


watering a depth of $-inch can be given to the 
plant. The plants should occupy a shady and 
cool place, and be freely supplied with water 
till the end of summer to encourage the fullest 

E ossible development in leaf and crown. The 
ily of the Valley should nob be dried off, 
though, of course, such treatment is one of the 
necessary evils of its commercial aspect. The 
plant is most vigorous in England in damp 
and shady places close to a river or brooklet, 
and if you endeavour to imitato these condi¬ 
tions you may succeed. Write us again if you 
think we can further assist you.] 


are growing in a mixed border, where they are 
crowded by strong growing things, I shall take 
them out when they have made their growth 
and put them into good soil. I should like to 
know if any of your readers who may grow 
these bulbous plants have had a similar expe¬ 
rience. The curious part is that, although the 
Cbionodoxa has given any amount of seen lings, 
nob one has ever shown any trace of hybrid 
origin. —. I. Corn hill. 


OH RTS AN THE MU MS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS'—STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

(Reply to “ E. S. H ,” “Constant Reader, 
and “C. Batten.”) 

Questions relating to the stopping and timing 
of Chrysanthemums are now so frequent, and 
many of the varieties mentioned by the querist* 
so often repeated, that ib has been represented 
to us an article dealing with the subject in a 


THE MADONNA LILY (LILIUM CANDI- 
DUM) IN A PERTHSHIRE GARDEN. 
Miss Jekyll, in her book on “ Lily Culture,’’ 
concludes with the sage advice “ that everyone 
must try how to grow the white Lily in his 
own garden. ’’ As all gardeners seem to find 
ib flouiish under the most varied soils and cir- 


PolyanthUfles.—The seeds of these de¬ 
lightful spring flowering plants should be sown 


somewhat general manner would probably 
meet the requirements of many readers First 
of all, ib may be well to poiat out the reason 
why these plants are stopped and timed, and 
in this connection ib should be mentioned thab 
this treatment applies only to plants intended 
for producing exhibition blooms. Plants for 
decoration seldom require to be stopped or 
pinched with the object of procuring buds at 
an approximate date in a given month. The 
only reason whv decorative plants are stopped 
or pinched at all is to induce them to develop a 
bushy style of growth, by which means the 
grower is able to ensure a free display of small 
to medium-sized blossoms, such as are usually 
much in demand for cutting. Stopping the 
plants with the object of timing the develop 
menb of the buds is a system of culture applied 
to exhibition varieties. Those who grow their 
plants for decoration do nob, as a rule, wish 
them to come into flower at one time, and the 
chief object in stopping and timing the plants 
is to effect this. From what I know of nume¬ 
rous growers of Chrysanthemums for decora¬ 
tion under glass, their chief aim is to spread 
the display over a9 long a period as possible. 
For this reason those who grow the Chrysan¬ 
themum for the decoration of their home and 
its surroundings should refrain from pinching 
or stopping their plants with the object of 
retaining the buds on a given date. 

Varieties differ considerably in their natural 
period of bud development, and were the 
plants lefb to perform their functions in a 
natural manner, many of the besb exhibition 
blooms would not develop until some time 
after the shows were held, and, in some 
instances, a week or two previous to tho exhi¬ 
bition. Because of these discrepancies in their 
natural character, means have to be taken to 
induce those plants thab flower too early to 
come into blossom later, and in the case of the 
labe-floweriDg kinds, to manipulate the growths 
at a certain period so as to cause the develop¬ 
ment of tho buds earlier. Exhibitors require 
to have as many blooms as possible in perfec¬ 
tion on the date of the shows in which they are 
interested, and as both the early and late kinds 
are equally valuable with the mid-season 
varieties, or those thab come into flower at the 
proper time without any manipulation, means 
are therefore taken to ensure such a happy 
consummation to a year’s work. Some varieties 
succeed much better on a first crown-bud 
selection. On the other hand, the greater 
number of really highly finished blooms is 
more often the result of a second crown-bud 
selection ; this type is the mosb numerous. In 
just a few instances a third crown-bud selec¬ 
tion is advised, and in one or two cases even a 
terminal bud selection answers well. To 
induce a late October-flowering kind to come 
into bloom a fortnight later (/'.«., during the 
second week of November), plants should be 
pinched or stopped during the middle of April 
and second crown-buds retained. Such treat¬ 
ment of these plants invariably gives most 
desirable results. Another series of plants 
that are disposed to flower naturally just a few 
days later than the November shows requires 
a slightly different method of culture. This 
kind of plant should be pinched during the 
latter part of Match or the earliest days of 
April, and the resulting second crown-buds 
should appear ab 1 1 i^iljaefriB&nthab the besb 
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The Madonna Lily (Liltnm enndirlum) in a Perthshire garden. Prom a photograph by 
.Mr. E. II. Graham Stirling, Camp Cottage, Comrie. 


cumst&nccs, this is, perhaps, wise advice, as 
experience is the bcstteacher. Someyearsago 
I was visiting in Hampshire, and there, in 
July, saw my favourite Lily in its be&t and 
happiest aspect. It was an ideal garden, and 
when I first saw the Lilies springing from 
heavy masses of Opium Poppies, with their 
silvery foliage and many-coloured flowers, I 
felt I must have some in my garden, but 
sighed to think it was a “ far cry to Lochaber,” 
and how this Lily would take to our northern 
clime. Nothing daunted, I, in the autumn, 
had a lot of fine bulbs planted, and in the 
spring amongst these I sowed Poppies and 
awaited the result—alas ! only to bo disap¬ 
pointed. One bulb only flowered, while the 
Poppies bloomed freely. Two more years I 
tritd. A neighbouring gardener (who had losb 
dozens of foreign bulbs which he had bought 
regardless of expense) came and shook his 
head, saying there were unmistakeable signs of 
disease. Still, I lefb the Lilies there, hoping 
against hope, and ab last I-was rewarded. It 


early for a good display another year. I use 
shallow boxes for the seeds because they are 
more under the eye if water is needed than 
when the seeds are put in the open ground. 
Only lightly cover the seeds with soil, and it is 
well to proteeb them by placing a sheet of 
glass over each box or pan. When large 
enough to handle prick out the young seedlings 
into a shady spot, putting them about 2 inches 
apart. In early autumn they will have become 
good-sized plants, and may be planted into 
the'r flowering quarters.—H. 

Hybrid Scillas.— For some years I have 
had Scilla sibirica and Chionodoxa Luciliie 
growing in close proximity. This season a 
number of seedlings from the Scilla have 
bloomed, and they are unmistakeably hybrids. 
In colour they aie midway tetween the two, 
but they vary, one or two having a decided 
purplish tinge, others showing more of the 
white eye of the Chiouodoxa. and one has 
re flexed petals, like a Dog’s tooth Violet. They 
are certainly distinct and pretty, and as they 
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From the pinching and stopping jusb advo¬ 
cated, ib will be seen there is to be a series of 
first-crown buds to be followed in turn by 
another series, and this the second crown-buds. 
Should the plants fail to produce the first 
crown buds by the last week in June, they 
should again be pinched, and the requisite 
number of shoots grown on bo the next series of 
buds, which should develop during the latter 
half of August in most cases. There is still 
another series of plants to which we have only 
very briefly alluded—* e., those that succeed 
from a first crown-bud selection. First crown- 
buds do nob always open kindly, and their 
resulting blooms ofben Lack colour and finish. 
For this reason these plants are frequently 
pinched early in March, and second crown-buds 
retained instead. Still, ib is needful in some 
cases to confine one’s bud selection to those of 
a first crown kind. Plants struck rather later 
than the majority ofben do well under such 
treatment. If lefb bo develop their buds in a 
natural manner, the result would often spell 
failure. These late struck plants are better 
when pinched during the third week in May, 
and first crown-buds retained. Others of the 
known late-flowering varieties when pinched 
during the firRb or second week in May, and 
firsb crown-buds retained, invariably do well. 
Novelties, of which little or nothing is known 
the firsb year, are frequently tested the first 
season of their distribubion by a pinching made 
during the third week in May, and a first 
crown-bud selection. Whea this fails othor 
methods are followed until the righb one is 
determined. 

Much, of course, depends upon the period 
of propagation. Cubtings inserted in December 
and the earliest days of January will often 
make a natural break at a time best suited bo 
the plant’s requirements, bub nob so often as 
one would wish or reasonably expect. For this 
reason plants of exhibition varieties are better 
when propagated early. Plants received from 
the specialists are often propagated during the 
early spring, and, in consequence, rarely 
develop the break ” bud as early as the grower 
desires. These plants should always be pinched 
to ensure the subsequent buds being developed 
in time. If left to perform their functions 
naturally disappointment is likely to ensue 
The approximate dates given in these notes are 
for growers in London and the south ; those in 
the Midlands should begin seven days earlier, 
and farbher north quite ten days should be 
anticipated. E. G. 


ROSES. 

POT ROSES TO GIVE BLOOMS IN JULY. 

I havr about 200 Rosea in pots, mostly exhibition varieties, 
that have been stood out all tbe winter. They are mostly 
Teas and H. Teas. I should like to Bhow a few blooms at 
our lo^al show in July, if possible, and I should be glad 0 f 
any information you can give me os to the management of 
the above for that purpose? I have a greenhouse — 

E.VTU081A8T. 

[You have omibbed to mention one very 
important debail, and that is as to the size of 
pot in which your plaubs are growing, or 
whether you repotted them last autumn. If 
you did nob repot the plants ib will be too late 
now, bub you could top-dress. This is done by 
removing an inch or so of the surface-soil, and 
replacing this with some good compost, con¬ 
sisting of loam two parts, well-decayed manure 
one part, and about a 48 pot full of bone-meal 
bo each bushel of compost. Mix well together. 
Before applying the top-dressing examine the 
drainage, and if clogged with soil replace with 
clean crocks. Ib is advisable to afford the 
plants a good soaking of water before top¬ 
dressing, then you need nob water for some 
time alter this is carried out. If you had a 
cold-frame, this would be the best place for 
the plants, as in order that they may bloom 
in July you must retard them as much as 
possible. Prune at once, cutting back the 
growths to good plump eyes. As you desire 
these Roses for exhibition, do not be afraid to 
cut back severely into last year’s wood. The 
cold-pib would provide you wibh moans to 
shield the plants when frosts threaten next 
month. If no pib be available, then yon could 
make a temporary structure with a few boards, 
and supposing you have no glass lights to cover 
the plants at night, thick mats would answer 
the purpose. Give as much air as possible, 
and allow the plapt^ to grow quite naturally. 
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In June, when flower-buds are 'seen, tie the 
growths to small sticks, and give every leaf the 
benefit of all the sunlighb it can obtain. As 
buds swell, give the plants liquid-manure 
about every seven or eight days. Should the 
lants appear to want the aid of the green- 
oueo, you could place them there when the 
bud9 are about the size of marbles, but in July 
a glass structure is very trying to Roses 
coming into blossom. If you do place them 
under glass, be careful to shade with scrim 
canvas Winds when the sun is. bright, or you 
will have all your blooms burnt up. Later on 
you might write us again, giving details of 
condition of the plants, the size of pots they are 
in, and the age of the plants. We may then be 
able to help you still further. ] 


ROSE STOCKS. 

These are all planted now, and the hoe 
should be freely used to keep a good tilth. 
After the heavy rains the soil becomes very 
hard-like if neglected. Let the sun and 
air into the soil, and you aid the cultivation 
immensely. Fast-growing Roses, such as 
Crimson Rambler, Flora, etc., make excellent 
stocks on which to bud Roses, so that next 
season a few cuttings should be inserted for 
this purpose. It would not be too late now to 
plant a few if increase of any special Roses i9 
desired. Sweeb Briers, if aboub three years 
old, make good stocks, and will take the place 
of seedling Briers for budding Tea Roses upon. 
I like them to be, when planted, aboub as 
thick in stem as an ordinary penholder, rather 
less than more, as they quickly' grow when pub 
out in trenched land. Standard Briers, budded 
last summer, also dwarf Briers and Manettis, 
must be cub back if nob already done. The 
shoots are cut righb to the bud in the case of 
dwarfs, and the standard Briers we leave 
3 inches or 4 inches above the bud for the 
presenb. There is a troublesome maggot that 
burrows into the pith of the stems both of 
standard Briers and also standard Roses. I 
find painting the top over with painter’s knot¬ 
ting will stop this. Cuttings inserted last 
autumn should be looked over. Ib will be 
found that many are slightly raised owing to 
the frosb. These should be pushed down and 
then the soil hoed fairly deep. These cuttings 
will be available for transplanting aboub this 
time next year. Ib i9 better to put out such 
small rooted plants as the days begin to 
lengthen. The sun warms the soil and the 
plants make new root ab once. E. 


POT ROSES. 

These are now in various stages of growth 
in most establishments. The early plants 
are, of course, in bloom, some others just 
showing the tiny buds. To these latter a 
light dressing of some artificial manure would 
be of much help. When this has been watered 
in, and a few days elapsed, waterings aboub 
every six or eighb days with liquid manure 
made from cow manure and soot will be of 
great assistance. The surface soil both of pot 
plants and those planted out under glass should 
be frequently stirred. In watering be care¬ 
ful to do this in the morning, and let water be 
slightly chilled. Sofb water or that exposed 
to air for some time is much the best. Ventila¬ 
tion is a very important detail of good culti¬ 
vation. There should be no stuffiness in the 
house. Just a crack of air on at night keeps 
the atmosphere buoyant. Be cautious of east 
winds. Better shade the house on a bright 
day rather than pub on a lot of air ab this time 
of year. When buds are colouring a syringing 
of whitewash on the glass should be given, but 
sun must nob be entirely excluded, or look out 
for a crop of mildew, for which a dusting of 
sulphur and lime is a good remedy if applied 
when spots are fir3t seen ; two parts yellow 
sulphur, one part air slaked lime well mixed. 
Aphis can be kepb down by the XL All com¬ 
pound. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Rosea— “E. X.’s” experience 
of Tea Rose growing is interesting. To grow 
** the finest Tea Roses seven years in one place 
without manure of any kind ” is no ordinary 
feab. What is the locality, natural soil, and 
rainfall ? I have had no luck with Tea Roses 


on their own roots, and yet I have 6truck tnern 
from my own ripest wood for many years in the 
open. The Teas always make weakly growth 
with me when treated thus. La France aod 
Caroline Testoub on the contrary have made 
vigorous growth on their own roots, and plants 
five years old are now fine bushes Perhaps 
“ E. X ” will be so kind as bo give more details, 
and some others of your many readers might 
also be induced to give their experiences on 
this important question of own-root Roses ? 
By the way, Brier Roses flourish exceedingly 
here, in Kent, in light, dry chalk soil, so that 
“E. X.’s” theory that Roses grafted on Brier 
ebock need deep soil and clay because of the 
parent stock is nob convincing.— Sydney 
Spalding. 

Rose Mareehal Nlel with yellow foliage. 
—I should be died to know what has happened to my 
Marshal Nlel Rose. A year ago I turned it out of tbe 
pot as you suggested to me into a comer, and it has done 
well until now. Lately the leaves are falling and turning 
yellow, although a nice number of blooms is coming on. 
The new leaves are flagging. It faces N. W. in my con¬ 
servatory. 1 gave it a little manure-water, which 1 after¬ 
wards thought might N* too strong. Do you think that is 
the reason?—TuMiaiDOK Wklls. 

[Your planb is very unhappy at the root, and 
we rather suspect you gave it too strong a dose 
of artificial manure. It is exceedingly danger¬ 
ous to apply artificial manures to Roses unless 
one is assured they have abundant roots and 
are well established in the soil. Even then a 
small quantity applied ab frequent intervals is 
better than a streng dose, but ib is only when 
there is abundant vigour that Ro3es should be 
given artificial manure A far more safe stimu¬ 
lant is made from cow-manure and soot. If 
you used this alone you would be able to pro¬ 
duce excellent blossoms, provided always the 
planb was healthy at the roots and top. 
Another contributory cause to the plant losing 
its leaves might be too much water applied 
perhaps quite cold. Roses do nob require such 
an extra amount of water. Drainage should 
always be well secured, then damage by too 
much water is nob so likely to occur. Your 
besto plan will be to take precautions against 
over-watering in the future. Give the planb 
plenty of heat and atmospheric moisture, and 
endeavour all you can to promote a healthy 
growth.] 

Rose Mareehal Nlel unhealthy.—I shall be 

much obliged if you will advise me on the treatment of a 
Marshal Niel Rose tree that is grown on the weft wall of 
cool vinery. The roots are outeide, and have been well 
nourished. It is now producing magnificent Rosen, but 
the foliage is unhealthy E«ch soring it appears to be on 
the point of dying off, as ir the effort of flowering were too 
great —H. N. R. 

[The unhealthy colour of the foliage shows 
that there is something wrong ab the roots. 
Try what a barrowful of fresh soil will do. 
Remove the old soil without going too near the 
roots to disturb them. Place some of the new 
soil in such a way that the roots can ab once 
penetrate ib. A little fresh loam will often 
work wonders with weakly plants, and is much 
better than giving stimulants. Have you 
satisfied yourself that there are no signs of 
canker, bo which this Rose is so subject? Ib 
may be, too, that the plant is allowed to carry 
more flowers than the roots are able to perfect. 
If so, and you are quite certain that the roots 
are in a healthy condition, then a weak stimu¬ 
lant mav do good. See also reply to “ Tun¬ 
bridge Wells.”] 

Rose prunlngs as cuttings.—A lot of outside 
Rose trimmings have been given me, really good sorts, some 
new from Frarice last year. I have put the cuttings into 
pots filled with loam, leaf-mould, and sand, watered fairly, 
and kept under Vine shade. Are they likely to strike at 
all at this time of year? I have also put seme outside in 
a shady bed, clay soil with some sand in it.— Amateur. 

[We fear you will nob meeb with much 
success in rooting the cubbings inserted at this 
late season. Perhaps you may obtain some 
rooted cuttings from those inserted in the pots 
and placed in the vinery, bub we think you 
would be more likely to do so if the pots could 
be plunged under glass in a gentle bottom-heat 
suen as a bed of leaves would afford. The best 
time to insert cuttings of Tea Roses from out¬ 
door growths is in July and August, and from 
Hybrid Perpetuals, etc., in September and 
October. The present month is a good one for 
inserting cuttings taken from indoor growths 
that have jusb blossomed; in facb, this is the 
besb method of obtaining really good plants of 
Tea Roses upon their own roots. The cuttings 
i are made from good, sound wood having 
I healthy foliage. They are cub up into lengths, 
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having two eyes and two sets of leaves. The 
bottom leaf-stalk is shortened to two loaves, 
and the top one has usually the end leaf 
removed. We inserb the cuttings around the 
sides of large 60 pots, using gritty soil and 
patting a layer of sand on surface to ward off i 
dampness. The pots are inserted in dung beds 
having a bottom-heat of 60 degs., and the 
foliage sprinkled each fine morning. Shade 
cuttings from bright sun by sheets of news¬ 
paper-] _ 

ORCHIDS. 

CATTLE YA G ASKELLI AN A. 

After the flowering of C. Mossise, until the 
earlier plants of C. labiaba aubumnalis come in, 
there is no other species so useful as this. As 
a rule the flowers are not quite so large as in 
the other labiata forms, but many are very 
good and some of great beauty exisb. The 
ordinary Cattleya house temperature suits it 
well, and if there is any difference the coolest 


flower-spikes appear at the top of the newly- 
formed growths and are usually about three 
or four-flowered. The colours arc as varied as 
in others of the labiata group. There are also 
forms with very deeply-coloured segments, and 
others pure white. They last aboub a fortnight 
in good condition if not spotted with damp 
or bruised. After flowering, stand the plants 
well up to the glass where they get plenty of 
air, and endeavour to keep them quite dormant 
until after the turn of the year. C. Gaskelliana 
is a native of Venezuela. H. 

FRUIT. 

MARKET GRAPES. 

The past season has undoubtedly been a 
disastrous one for Grape growers. Never 
before have Grapes been sola at such prices, 
and it is sa fe to say thab should there nob be 
an improvement, some who depend almost 
wholly on this fruib for a living will have to 


one instance where the family having gono 
abroad the gardener was ordered to tell the 
Grapes. The local fruiterer engaged to tako 
them at his own price, but a considerable 
portion of the crop was allowed to hang on the 
Vines and spoil. The man had no trade much 
for them, and could do nothing with them in 
the London markets. Two acquaintances of 
mine who grow rather largely, and who pro¬ 
duce good samples which they have never 
before had any difficulty in disposing of, were 
unable to send in the usual weekly quantities. 
Their salesman could nob geb rid of them, 
in spite of the fact that the price came 
down to tenpence per pound for really good 
Alicantes ; in fact, sometimes the price came 
down to sixpence. As a grower said, “It is 
enough to make a man pull up his Vines.” 

The fact is, Grape growing is overdone in 
this country, and, in my opinion, paying 
prices are a thing of the past. The big 
growers, who can be content with a penny a 
pound profit, will be less affected than the 
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end of the house may be chosen, giving ib a 
light position nob far from the roof glass. 
Growth should commence in spring from the 
base of the leading shoots, and it the plants 
were well watered in autumn right up to ( 
the time the bulbs were filled out they will 
nob need much moisture until the bud com- i 
mences to elongate, as the stored-up nutriment 
in the pseudo-bulb keeps ib going so far. 
Never allow the plants to shrivel, though even 
a slight shrivelling is nob so bad as undue 
moisture. We once saw a fine batch of this 
species that had been kept very dry during 
the winter, and as soon as the shoots appeared 
at the base, the bulbs almost immediately 
shrank up to about half the normal thickness. 
By the autamo. however, the new growths 
had filled out. The experiment, however, was 
not repeated, and while far from advising 
heavy waterings in winter, especially late 
winter, too little water is almost equally bad 
When the growth is small, light overhead 
moistenings may be given in the form of spray 
from the syringe, but a little later and before 
the leaf shows this must bo discontinued. The 
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give up growing ib. In a general way, 
seasons vary, so thab the man who begins 
cubbing in July and finishes in March is bound 
bo get the advantage of any good markeb dur¬ 
ing thab period. Sometimes the season may 
begin badly, and end up in a way that in a 
measure recoups the grower and gives him a 
fair average. Sometimes ib is the other way 
aboub. The past season has, however, been 
distinguished by a steady, unvarying depression j 
from the time the early Hamburghs came in i 
until almost the close of the Muscat season, 
when good samples made as much as 10s. 
per lb. This sudden rise was, of course, due 
to the fact thab most Muscat houses were 
cleared, so thab many growers did not get the 
benefit of the enhanced value. So sluggish 
wa9 the demand in late autumn that very fair 
samples of Black Hamburgh from the eas ern 
i counties were actually sold in the London 
markets at twopence per pound. Naturally the 
grower lost on every pound he grew ; bub whab 
was he to do ? Hamburghs seldom keep after 
November, so that ib was a matter of selling ab 
any price, or allowing them to spoil. I know of 


smaller one, who has been depending on half a 
dozen hundred-fe^b houses. Ib is, of course, 
possible that better times are in store, but I 
leel convinced that the average price for good 
black English Grapes will in the future be 
about one shilling per pound through the depth 
of winter, and this is not enough to enable a 
man to keep a good balance at his banker’s. A 
few years ago I ventured to prophesy thab 
Grape growers for profit would in the course of 
time fall on evil days. Vineries have been 
erected all over the country in a way thab 
would suggest that Grapes were one of the 
necessaries of life, and thab the demand for 
them would be unlimited. Owing to the 
depressed state of agriculture plenty of good 
land has been procurable in various parts of the 
country, and all sorbs and conditions of people 
have been erecting glasshouses, principilly for 
Grapes. In this localiby a retired military 
officer purchased an estate, a portion of whicn 
he converted into a market garden. Two large 
vineries were erected, about 400 feet long, and 
as the man had capital everything was well 
done. In many instances these places are now 
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white elephant*—the owner would be only too 
glad to get back the original cost. All the 
time trade throughout the country was good, 
prices for well-grown samples were sufficiently 
high to be remunerative, du t one can feel no 
surprise that in a time of depression a diffi¬ 
culty should be found in getting rid of the 
enormous weight of fruit that of late has 
been put on the London markets. It is not 
only in England and the Channel Islands 
that the output of Grapes has been so 
largely increased during the last few years. 
Some years ago the Dutch turned their atten¬ 
tion to the production of Grapes for our 
markets, and although their fruit has never 
commanded the prices obtained for good 
English samples, the returns were good enough 
to encourage this form of indusbry with them. 
No doubt in earlier dayB the Dutch growers 
found Grape growing a good paying concern, 
for if their fruit did nob make so much in the 
English markets as home-grown, ib did nob 
cost so much to produce, labour being much 
cheaper than with us. One may take ib for 
granted that the area of glass devoted to 
Grape culture in Holland nas increased in 
about the same ratio as with us. Can one, 
therefore, be surprised if second-class samples 
have made nexb to nothing in the London 
markets during the pasb season? For several 
years pasb I have been wondering how long ib 
would take to reach the bottom rung of the 
ladder. Ib has, we are bound to think, now 
been reached, for I do nob see how ib is possi¬ 
ble for English-grown Grapes to be sold ab 
lower rates. To those intending to erect 
vineries for profib I would say wait and see 
how bhiDgs are going. Under present circum¬ 
stances there is no money in Grapes. 

J. CoBNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ooplng for Peach-tree.—I have % Peach-tree on 
the euU of house with S to W. aspect. It is very full of 
bloom. I thought of putting a glees coping some 2 feet 
wide over the top (the height of tree at present Is about 
9 feet). Would you consider it of any benefit to do eo, as 
the fruit does not ripen any too well m it Is?— V. Austin. 

[Certainly we consider a coping of glass 
2 feet wide an advantage to the growtn of 
outdoor Peaches, though we scarcely under¬ 
stand why your fruit should ripen unsatisfac¬ 
torily, unless ib is thab the variety is a labe one. 
Midsummer and autumn kinds generally ripen 
properly given reasonable treatment and 
weather, bat as local circumstances often make 
much difference in the success or otherwise of 
fruit culture, we are nob in a position to point 
out anv probable reason for yonr partial 
failure, out we do nob hesibate to support your 
opinion as to the advantage of a glass coping.] 

Pruning Cherries.—May I uk for Information as 
to the proper mode of pruning Oherry-treei. Is it desir¬ 
able to cut out the old wood, and do Cherries (like Peaches) 
only bear on the new wood ?—T. K. W. 

[If your Cherries are sweeb ones, growing 
against a wall, prune the young wood on the 
spars bank to within 1 inch or so of the old 
wood. You, of course, are acquainted with the 
difference between wood-bads and flower-buds. 
The former are elongated and tapering at the 
point, whilst the latter are round and plump ; 
and unless the trees are abundantly furnished 
with these, a little latitude may be allowed in 
the matter of shortening back. In a general 
way, a spur thab projects a long way from the 
wall, if ib can be spared, should either be 
shortened back or removed altogether. Wher¬ 
ever there is a vacant place on the wall, and a 
young shoob handy, nail ib in. If the wall is 
nob fi'led up with branches, lay the shoots in the 
full length, unless the points of the shoots are 
badly ripened, in which case shorten back to 
where the wood is firm. Standard and pyramid 
trees only require to be thinned a little where 
the branches are withered, and all the shorten¬ 
ing done for the sake of symmetry. If, on the 
other hand, your Cherries are the Morelloe, 
then the best plan is to cub oub the weakest of 
the young wood entirely, leaving the resb to its 
full length, the spur system not being suited bo 
this class. When the weak and ill-placed 
shoots, including all foreright growths, have 
been removed, there is often still too much 
wood lefb for the good of the trees. In such 
cose, remove bodily some of the branches which 
show signs of weakness, after which the 
remainder will have to be replaced so that the 
wall may be covered with young wood ab as 
nearly equal distances as possible.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory*—The watering and venti¬ 
lation are important matters now. Unless 
frosty give a little air early in the morning. 
When the sun shines, and during the present 
month, do the watering in the morning ; after¬ 
wards, when the weather becomes warm and 
settled, water in the afternoon. Of course, 
this should nob prevent water being given to 
any plants when they need ib. Ib is wise not 
to anticipate requirement, although, on the 
other hand, do nob wait till the plants ask for 
drink by showing distress in wilting foliage. 
Ib is nob well for any plant (aquatics excepted) 
to be always in a state of saturation. They 
will thrive all the better for feeling thirst some¬ 
times, provided it is nob permitted to go too 
far. In giving liquid-manure, if the plants are 
very dry. moisten the balls with plain water 
firRb, and in the course of half an-hour or so 
follow with the stimulant, and it will remain 
with the roots longer and be more effective. 
This is the season for repotting many things. 
No plant should be repotted when the ball is 
dust dry, nor yeb should it be saturated just 

C ivious to repotting ; a medium condition is 
t. AH potting should be done with suffi¬ 
cient firmness to ensure robust, sturdy growth, 
as looso potting fails to produce a free-flowering 
habit, and the blooms are usually small and 
woak. Even Orchids, which are grown in 
fibrous, open materials, should have it packed 
firmly round the roots to permit of the mois¬ 
ture remaining therein. Careless watering 
after repotting is sure to do harm. Roots can¬ 
not extend without some moisture in the soil, 
bnb when there are no roots in the soil one 
watering may last a week, with an occasional 
dewing over with the syringe, and after repot¬ 
ting choice plants it is usual to keep a little 
closer for a time and shade lightly during hob 
sunshine. There will be abundance of flowers 
now, and the demand for blooms for cutting 
will be on the increase. In the cool conserva¬ 
tory Indian Rhododendrons will be in flower. 
White Pinks, hybrid Columbines, Forget-me- 
nots, and Canterbury Bells are useful, and cost 
little to produce. Carnations should now be 
placed in the flowering pots. I am referring 
now chiefly to the summer-flowering kinds, 
which are usually grown three plants in a 
7-inch pot. 

StoV 0 .—Gloxinias and Achimenes shift on 
into pans and baskets as the growth is 
developed. The young tops of Achimenes 
taken off as cuttings will make nice dwarf 
plants for table decoration, and will come in 
at a time when a change is desirable, and to 
many people will appear as a novel by. This is 
one of the families in which little, if any, 
improvement has been made of late years, bnb 
when well grown they are beautiful. Ges- 
neras of the red-leaved cinnabarina section 
may be started now in a warm pit, kept close 
and shaded. They are beautiful winter flower¬ 
ing plants, and are not difficult to manage 
where there are warmth and shade. They will 
grow besfa in peat, leaf - mould, and sand. 
Allam&ndas and other warm-house climbers are 
now making growth freely, and should be 
trained near toe glass to geb strength and 
firmness in the young wood, especially at the 
end where the clusters of flowers are produced. 
Cutting9 of the young shoots will soon root in 
brisk heat. Work up a stock of Poinsettias as 
fast as cuttings can be obtained. The old 
plants break more freely after a rest, and the 
usual practice after flowering is bo keep them 
dry for a time. All the usual soft-wooded 
stove plants will strike freely now. Pentas 
rosea is rather a pretty winter-flowering thing, 
and there is a white variety which is even 
more useful. 

Figs in pots —These are strong-rooting 
plants, and will use up a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment, both as top-dressings and in a liquid 
form. The first crop will now be approaching 
the ripening stage, and the syringe may be laid 
aside and less moisture used in the atmosphere. 
There must nob, of course, be any sudden 
changes, or the foliage may suffer and red 
spider will attack the leaves if the atmosphere 
is too dry. All young shoots should be stopped 
at the fifth leaf. Tins, of course, will be done 
when the shoot* have extended sufficiently. 
The second crop comes on the young wood of 


the current year, and is usually better than the 
first. Ventilation must be as perfeeb as pos¬ 
sible, without draughts. Night temperature 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Give air early in the 
morning to change the atmosphere. 

Late Vines.— Disbud early, and tie out 
shoot* before they reach the glass. It is a 
mistake to train the Vines nearer the glass 
than 18 inches in modern houses. In the old- 
fashioned houses, with small panes of glass and 
heavy rafters, the fluctuations of temperature 
were less In modern houses I have seen cases 
of loss of colour in the foliage caused by being 
too near the glass. This was proved by the 
improvement which took place when the Vines 
were lowered. One leaf beyond the bunch may 
suffice, bub if there is room, two will be bebter. 
The more foliage there is, if there is room for 
full development, the better. In the case of old 
Vines, it is an advantage to take up a young 
rod occasionally bo take the place of an old one. 
New blood leads to improvement. 

Cucumbers in frames —A moderately 
sized bed will do for Cucumbers now, and it 
may be built more firmly than is nsnal earlier 
in the season. A bed made now will soon be 
ready for the plants, and if firm the heat will 
nob be violent. Lay sods over the bed under 
each hill, and when the heat is steady set 
ont the plants. One plant in the centre of the 
light, unless the lights are of more than aver¬ 
age size, will be enough Give a little air 
early in the morning, and close early in the 
afternoon by shntting up the frame full of warm, 
sweeb air. Ib may be necessary to shade in 
very hot weather, bnb defer ib as long as 
possible. Shade only weakens the growth, and 
should be avoided when possible. Top-dress 
when necessary with equal parts of loam and 
old manure. The steam rising from the bed 
will keep a genial atmosphere. 

Room gardening —Where an Aspidistra 
has attained to a large size the leaves in the 
centre of the plant become weak and small, 
and often lose tone as regards colour. Under 
such circumstances the time has come for 
dividing the plant, nob breaking ib up into 
small pieces, but making two or three good- 
sized plants of ib that will soon geb established 
and make good-sized leaves again. Be careful 
with the watering after repotting. 

Outdoor garden. —Use the hoe ab every 
favourable opportunity. Weeds and insects 
are two of the trials gardeners are seldom 
altogether exempb from. Weeds are blessings 
in disguise, for if there were no weeds the 
benefit of surface Btirring would be lost to a 
great extent. The good cultivator who uses 
the hoe freely soon learns its value as a 
stimulant to growth, and does neb wait 
for the weeds to show themselves. A 
somewhab similar course should be adopted 
with insects, especially those troublesome 
pests, aphides, which are easily destroyed 
with Tobacco-powder in the shape of fine dust, 
or Quassia extract as a liquid. SeedliDg Holly¬ 
hocks which have been raised under glass may 
be planted oub if well hardened. Pentstemons 
which have been struck from autumn cuttings in 
cold-frames may be planted onb now where they 
are intended to flower. Thin* hardy annual* 
before they injure each other. Sow biennialsand 
perennials in shallow drills on well-pulverised 
beds, and as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle prick out into nursery beds. 
In planting out Hollyhocks or other plant* 
which require a good deal of support, leave a 
small basin or hollow in the soil to collecb and 
retain the moisture round them. 

Fruit garden.— Branch dying in Apricots 
has long perplexed fruit growers. My own 
impression is ib arises in some measure from 
planting in soil lacking in firmness and of too 
rich a character. There is less disease where 
the growth is built up slowly in firm ground 
and where lime in some form has been used 
freely and the drainage perfeeb All stone 
fruit* do best in a firm, well-drained border, 
and where the ground 6 feet or so from the 
wall is given entirely up to the trees. The 
eggs of the Gooseberry caterpillar will soon be 
making their appearance on the tender side of 
the foliage, and may be destroyed in this stage 
with less trouble than later, when the insect* 
have attained fuller development. Hellebore- 
powder is the usual remedy, but other things 
ore dusting the buBhes with fresh lime in t£a 
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form of very fine powder, applied in such a form 
thab ib will penetrate the undersides of the 
bashes. Spraying with a solubion of Sanlighb 
soap has been found useful, 2 ounces to 
the gallon of water, used warm, is aboub 
the right strength, and is a cheap insecti¬ 
cide for other purposes. Hoe through the 
Strawberry plantations and bop-dress with 
manure. There is a good show of blossoms 
upon all stone fruib. 

Vegetable garden.— Where Onions are 
raised in boxes under glass for planting out, no 
time should be lost now in plauting them oub. 
To obtain fine bulbs they should have plenty of 
room—1 foot between the rows and 6 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows will suffice. 
Soot and nitrate of soda are useful dressings 
during growth. About 4 lb. of the nitrate per 
square rod may be given ab two applications in 
showery weather. The tendency is to use, in 
vegetable culture, less yard manure and mode¬ 
rate dressings of chemicals, especially where 
the stable manure has to be purchased and 
carted some distance. Make new plantations 
of Globe Arbichokes on deep, well-manured 
land. Planb French Beans on warm border. 
Set out Cauliflowers in manured trenches on 
porous land. Cauliflowers may be sown very 
thinly in manured trenches. When large 
enough the plants may be thinned to 12 inches 
and the thinnings planted elsewhere. Those 
plants which have nob been moved will give 
less trouble in watering and produce close, 
white hearts of a moderate size. Mulch the 
plants as they grow and give stimulants, if 
necessary. Sow Early Milan or some other 
good Turnip in small quantities often : Radishes 
fortnightly, Lettuces in succession every three 
weeks. E. Hobday. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 24 th. —Rearranged herb beds, and pub 
In cuttings of Sage and other things, including 
Mint. By thrusting a knife into the ground 
and cutting the stem, cuttings with roots 
attached may be obtained, which, if planted 
6 inches apart, will soon make a full bed. 
Cuttings of Tarragon may be struck in a warm- 
framo. Pricked oub Celery, and made a 
further sowing for main crop in a frame, red 
kinds only. Planted Windsor Beans. 

April 25th. — Made a further sowing of 
Asters. These come in useful for filling 
blanks in borders for autumn flowering. They 
will come in useful if sown thinly outside. We 
have a busy time pricking oub various seed¬ 
lings into boxes. We use shallow boxes 
because they may be moved oub of bbe boxes 
straight into the bed withoub check. We are 
doing a good deal with Antirrhinums, both 
dwarf and tall, chiefly self colours. They are 
the cheapest plants for garden decoration. 

April 26th. —Finished Potato planting. We 
are trying experiments with various kinds of 
artificial manures. There is something to be 
learnt yeb in the economy of manuring various 
crops, and one must not build too much upon 
the resulb of one or two years' work. Shifted 
on seedlings of Primula obconica. This is a 
very useful plant, even though in some places 
ib bears a bad name. Sowed Chinese Primulas, 
including stellata. Shifted on a collection of 
new hybrid Lobelias in the cardinalis section. 

April 27th.— Spinach is sown fortnightly in 
drills thinly. Spinach substitutes that have 
been the most reliable are Spinach Beeb and 
New Zealand Spinach. The latter is sown in 
small pots in heat, and will be planted oub in 
a warm spot first week in June. We are 
making Mushroom ridges outside now on the 
north sido of a wall. The ridges are 3 feet 
wido at tbo base and 2 feet high, the sides 
sloping down and rounded off at the top, and 
the whole made fi cm, 

April 2Sth.—S jw ed main crop of long-rooted 
Beec. Prepared trenches for late Peas. Manure 
has been buried in Iho bottom of the trenches. 
The Peas will l>e sown in the trenches in suc¬ 
cession. In the meantime other crops will be 
planted or sown between the Pea trenches, 
which are about 12 feet apart. Isolated rows 
boar better, and, where possible, are run north 
und Bouth. Pobted off seedling Cyclamens, j 
The plants have been pricked'-off into poxes and I 
are Wrong. <J |jy )Q 


April 29th. —Planted dwarf French Beans 
and Scarlet Runners. Sowed Cucumber and 
Melon seeds for filling spare frames later ; also 
Capsicums, Vegetable Marrows, and Ridge 
Cacumbero. Shifted on young Fuchsias. 
Planted Pentsbemons. Finished planting 
hardy edging plants, including the variegated 
Coltsfoot ana Cerastium tomenfcosum. Sowed 
outside a collection of everlasbing and orna¬ 
mental Grasses. Moved bedding plants to 
cold-frames._ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Effect of clause in agreement — I hold my 
garden on a yearly tenancy upon a written atrreement 
providing " that ths tenancy shall terminate by either 
party giving the other three months’ notice in writing, the 
notice to expire on the 25th day of March in any year.” 
What does “to expire on the 25th March” mean?— 
D. E. O. P. 

[The meaning and effect of the clause are 
this : That the tenancy can be determined on 
the 25th of March only, and at no other time 
of the year, and that to determine the tenancy 
on this day written notice so to do musb be 
given on or before the 25th day of December 
previous.—K. C. T ] 

Interference with access of light.—I propose 
to cover with glass the space between my house and the 
wall dividing my garden from my neighbour's garden 
The gla<*s roofing would vise 4 feet higher than thedividing 
wail. Could my neighbour complain on the ground of 
depvivation of light T—O. O. W. 

[If your neighbour’s windows have been in 
existence twenty years he will have a right of 
action if you deprive him to an appreciable 
extent of the light he has previously enjoyed. 
Bat if the sketch you send accurately repre¬ 
sents the position, it is Literally impossible for 
the glass building to appreciably affect the 
access of light to your neighbour's house.— 
K. C. T.] 

Does a covenant to keep In repair Include 
or imply an obligation to paint ?—In the lease 
under which 1 hold the property where I now reside, the 
lessor covenants to " keep all the fences and gates, etc., of 
the said demised premises in repair at all times during the 
■aid term hereby granted.” But he now statee this 
covenant does not Include painting, staining, or varnishing 
the gates or fences. Is be right or not ?—J. L. T. 

[Practically speaking, the lessor is right. Ib 
is true that some degree of painting is implied 
in a covenant to repair, and, for instance, 
where a person covenanted that he would 
“substantially repair, uphold, and maintain” 
a house, ib was held that he was bound to keep 
up the inside painting; bub where the only 
obligation to painb is that which may be 
implied in the term “ repair,” the extent of the 
legal obligation is that so much painting need 
only be done as is necessary to keep the 
premises from actual deterioration. In Craw¬ 
ford v. Newton, where a tenanb covenanted 
“ to keep the inside of the premises in tenant- 
able repair,” and he occupied for 17 years with¬ 
out either papering or painting, it was held 
thab he was only bound to paint and paper so 
as to prevent the house from going to decay, 
and the Court of Appeal affirmed the decision. 
Ib is clear thab your lessor is nob bound to do 
any decorative paintiog, and if he keeps the 
fences and gates in repair withoub painting you 
cannot compel him to paint.—K. C. T.j 


BIRDS. 

Death Of Canary (M. C. T.). —Ascites, a 
collection of fluid in the abdominal cavity, 
appears to have been the causo of death in this 
case. In cage birds this complaint usually 
arises from disease of the liver, brought aboub 
through errors in diet. Birds kept in an out¬ 
door aviary are generally pretty free from 
disease, and can be allowed to indulge freely 
in seeds that would prove harmful to those 
confined in cages. No particulars are furnished 
in this case as to food and general manage¬ 
ment. There is no cure for this complaint, 
arising as it does from the advanced disease of 
one of the vital organs of the body.—S. S. G. 

Peafowl (Charles J. Burgess). — These 
birds require a considerable range, being rest¬ 
less and given bo wandering beyond bounds, 
although returning to their usual roosting- 
place at night. They do not require the shelter 
of a house, as they prefer to roost in trees or 
on some other elevated position, snch os the 
roof of a barn or top of a haystack. They are 
very hardy, and may be fed on ordinary 
“ poultry mixture the young are ab first fed 


upon ants’ eggs, custard, and oatmeal, and are 
as easy to rear as chickens. They do not 
attain their full plumage till the third year. 
The nest of this bird is made of sticks and 
leaves, and usually contains from twelve to 
fifteen eggs. These may be hatched by the 
Pea-hen or given to a large fowl to haten and 
rear. We have never known Peafowl do 
serious damage in gardens. The one great 
drawback to keeping these beautifnl birds is 
the objectionable screech of the male, which is 
audible at a considerable distance. 


POULTRY. 

GRASS RUNS FOR FOWLS. 

It has often occurred bo me that many poultry 
keepers over-estimate Grass runs, and especi¬ 
ally during the cold six months of the year. 
I consider Grass runs valuable to poultry 
keeping, especially during the summer months, 
bat I am convinced that ior the winter months 
many over-estimate them, especially for winter 
l&yiDg stock. I have heard people talk as if 
fowls should obtain the major portion of their 
food from the runs, and are surprised if they 
do nob lay in winter. If such would bub con¬ 
sider the condition birds are in when in full 
laying they would change their treatment. 
I admit the Grass run is good enough in its 
way for laying birds to run in on fine days, 
bub that the food they obtain from these runs 
can be of a heab-producing nature I fail to 
understand. Those who fail to obtain 
eggs from birds having these should 
seek for the error either in having stock 
not of the right age, or from feeding and 
housing and expecting the Grass run to do too 
much. Birds to lay in the winter need stimu¬ 
lating food to produce boat in the body, and to 
suppose because the fowls can have this run the 
first thing in the morning compensates for 
deferring teeding for hours is a mistake. Give 
the fowls a warm breakfast of cooked vege¬ 
tables with sufficient meal in ib, and let them 
have ib immediately they come off the perch. 
Then let them out on tho Grass run in the 
middle of the day, giving them a good feed of 
sound corn the last thing ab night. In this way 
the Grass run is helpful. Ib may be said thab 
the fowls obtain much food from these in 
summer. True, then ib is when the weather is 
hob, the nights short, and the heat of the body 
is not reduced by cold. Added to this ib is the 
natural season of their laying. 

I have found that where poultry are kept 
near woods, and they can scratch in the dead 
leaves, they lay much better in winter than 
when on Grass runs only. Daring the past 
six years I have kepb a portion of my winter 
laying stock from July onward on a piece of 
land that has no Grass run, and for their green 
food they depend on green things from the 
kitchen garden. They are fed in the way 
above described, and they do better than those 
wibh a Grass run, although in every other way 
treated the same. Ib would be interesting to 
hear the opinions of others re the Grass run 
and its value. Dorset. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— This society having 
removed from the Caledonian Hotel, held its 
monthly committee meeting on Monday even- 
last ab its new headquarters—viz., the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W. Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis presided. Eleven new mem¬ 
bers were elected, making an addition of 74 
since January last. The amounb of sick pay 
for the month was £46 7s., 16 members being 
on the sick fund. Two members were allowed 
to transfer from the lower to the higher scale. 
The committee hope that the removal of its 
headquarters to the Royal Horticultural Hall 
will be an incentive for many young gardeners 
to join the ranks of the United 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize. Half a Guinea. 

Prize winners this week are: 1, Miss 
Crocker, Lavenders, West Mailing, Kent, for 
Rose La Bich9. 2, Mrs. J. H. Sharp, Holme 
Glen, Helensburgh, for Crocuses in groups. 
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OORRBSPONDENOH. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardbning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of OaRdbm.no, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn , 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Poblisuhk. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbnwo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately follounng 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents tingle specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can. undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Increasing fine-leaved Begonias (John A. 
Duncan) — Tnese are easily ln< Teased from leaves. All 
that has to be done is to fill a pan with Bandy soil, and 
then, having taken off from the plant a leaf, cut through 
the ribs, ana peg on to the surface of the soil. Plenty of 
young plants will soon be the result. This is far better 
than dividing the older plants. 

Layering Carnations (John A. Duncan \— 
Early layering should be the rule. GrowthB layered in 
July are well-rooted by the end of August, and can be 
planted out in September or left on the plants till later, as 
they will get itroneer and take no harm. The layers root 
freely in a fresh light compost, and if the surface of the 
bed be loose and friable only a little fresh soil need be 
added, and after the shoot is cut and pegged down the 
merest covering will suffice. A weakly, ill-rooted shoot 
can never make a strong plant. 

Growths of the Bride Rose with diseased 
tissues (W. H. K ) —Tne disease that has attacked your 
plant is known a9 Rose tumour, and there is no known 
cure for it, as it has been a considerable time in reaching 
the stage which such examples as you send display. 
Perhaps the disease has teen imported with some foreign 
grown plants, or maybe there Is some of It present in other 
Roses close by, although unperceivel by you. We should 
advise you to prune back hard any growths affected, and 
encourage a free growth from base of plant. 

Davallla falling (S. L. SchmettanX—The frond 
you rend is evidently that of one of the deciduous 
Davallios, bat we cannot say which from the specimen 
you tend. It evidently wants repotting, which should 
be done as soon as growth begins, using a mixture of peat, 
rough fibrous loam, and silver sand, and draining well 
For the Hare's-foot Ferns pans are the beat. During 
growth the plants require plenty of water, but as the 
fronds begin to fade, gradually lessen the water supply, 
keeping the soil just moist during the resting period. 

Planting a border (Miller).— You say nothing as 
to the soil or what plants you have, with the exception of 
the Gladioli and B.’goDia9. Tne border 1 1 much too narrow 
to have any effect, as at the most you can only get two 
lines of plants into the width. For this season we should 
plant it with what you have got, then in the autumn widen 
it to at least 5 feet and fill It with good hardy plant*, inter¬ 
spersed with bulbs and spring flowering plants. In this 
way you will have a dDplay of bloom from the early days 
of spring until the frosts are with ua We shall be pleased 
to help with the names of suitable hardy plants. 

Tree-Ferns, age of (S.)— Some Tree-Ferns vro® 
more rapidly than others, but the sturdy-growing Dlck- 
sonia antarctic* is decidedly slow in this respect. An 
annual addition of 3 inches to the stem is quin as much 
as would be made, even if the plant were in a flourishing 
state, and many make considerably less headway than 
this. We are afraid that It will be impossible to find out 
the age of your specimen, as most of that sizs which are 
ia this country h»ve been imported as dry trunks Don 
their native districts, and in the moist valleys ef Tas¬ 
mania where D.cksonia antarctic* grows it is very pro- 
hAhle that the plants would grow more freely than under 
artificial conditions in this country. 

Repotting Ferns (John A. Duncan).— Ons of th* 
most important points in potting Ferns is to wait until 
now growth has Just begun, and if jours are in this con 
dition then you ought to deal with them at once. Turf) 
loam, peat, and leaf soil in equal proportions, with a dasl 
of sharp silver sand, will do for almost any Ferns. Mix 
those thoroughly, and have the compost jmt moist enougl 
to allow of firm potting. Make the soil fairly firm when 
potiiog, and be careful with the watering until the rooU 
hegin to move. Drainage, too, is very important. One or 
two good crocks fitted over the drainage hole, with some 
fine cinders over thess, covering the whole with sorm 
rough pieces of turf picked from the potting soil, provke 
safe drainage. Shake away agood deal of the old compost, 
use clean pots, and do not expose the roots to the air fir 
any length of time.__ 

Growing tbe Cotton plant < R. Cowham.).— Thr 
Cotton plant must have a stove temperature and a light 
position, and unless you can give theae there is little hope 
of success Sow the Cotton seeds early in the spring 
either in well-drained pots or pans. Tney need light eoil 
say, equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. 
As soon as the first rough leaf is developed the yonnt 
plants must be potted singly Into small pots. In a brisk, 
moist beat the plants will grow rapidly, and soon neu 
shifting- into larger pots. They will llower in pots from 
0 inches to 3 Inches in diameter, the blossoms beiny 
yellowish and much like those of a Mallow. Tne moet 
attractive stage is when tp&seed pods, which succeed the 
blossoms, hurst, and expose tie Cotton contained. therein. 
They reach this stage kowurfe fee 1 iii& b4rf of the 


summer. Yes, the Hop will do quite well with you. We 
have had it grow freely as far north as Aberdeen, the 
plants, being trained to a high pole. 

Repotting Palms ( John A. Duncan). — Most 
members of the Palm family need a fairly good holding 
soil, euch as two-thirds arood turfy loam, and the remain¬ 
ing third made up of well-decayed manure, peat, or leaf- 
mould, and Band. In the case of large plants, the new pot 
or tub should be large enough to allow from 1 inches to 3 
inches of sol around the old ball, as, with a lees space than 
this, it will be difficult to press the new soil firmly all 
round, which is very necessary. A piece of wood about a 
yard loDg.'a couple of inches wide, and half-an-ioch thick, 
forms, with the sharp edges rounded off, a very useful 
rammer for potting. In repotting, ail the roots must be 
covered with the new soil; indeed, the old ball should be 
set ellehtly deeper than before, and take c*re that ample 
space-is Allowed to give agpod watering, as, if the pot is 
filled too full of soil, the ball of earth is apt 60 get too dry 
in the centre, and the plants consequently suffer. In re¬ 
potting Palms of large or medium size, we have often been 
troubled to get pots sufficiently deep, as, with their habit 
of coiling the roots round the bottom of the ball, they 
need pots deeper in prop irtion to their widlh than most 
subjects require. In such cases we have found that tubs 
are preferable. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums (G. J. N-X 
—Most of the Chrysanthemums belong to the early or 
semi-early flowering class, therefore, It will lie impossible 
to have them in good condition in November. White 
Quintus and Black Hawk flower onwards from 6he end of 
September, Crimson Marie Masse is even earlier, Lizzie 
\dcock is at its best to wards the end of October, Niveus 
is a late, white, while May Wells we do not know. Toe 
small plants should at once be potted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and In a few days the points 
of the shoots - must be pinched out Then shift into 
. r )-inch pots, using more loam this time, and when large 
enough put them into pots from 8 inches to 10 inches in 1 
diameter. When shifted into their flowering pots they 
must be stood Outside in an open, sunny spot, assisting 
them with manure water os the pots get full of roots. As 
none of these produce large blooms, disbudding is in 
their case but little needed. It will probably be found 
advisable to stop them a second time before shifting them 
into their flowering pots. 

Increasing Heaths (Amateur).— The Heath, of 
which a epray ts en-losed, is Erica hyemails, a popular 
plant with market growers.' Like the rest of Its class, 
however, it needs special treatment*', hence it is not often 
a success when grown by an amateur. Th£ treatment 
that your planta,should, have received was immediately 
after flowerfpfc thdy ought to have been cut down to 
'»lthln 6 ihches of the pot and placed in the greenhouse. 
Then, directly the young shoots push forth, the plants 
need repotting, the best soil being good peat, with a 
liberal admixture of sand, no loam whatever beiog used. 
In potting, effective drainage is very necessary, and the 
pots must be quite clean. These items bring us to the 
actual potting, whl jh should be carefully carried out. In 
>he first place the ball of e&rth must not be buried any 
deeper in the new soil than in the old, otherwise the 
plants are apt to die off suddenly, and the fresh soil must 
be preseed down very firmly ae If left at all loose the 
moisture will in watering find its way down the new 
part and leave the centre of the ball dry. After potting, 
the plants should be placed in the greenhouse, kept close 
and slightly shaded for a fortnight, till they have recovered 
from their check, after which give plenty of air, and in 
summer stand the plants outside. In Heath culture the 
watering is a very important matter, as drought or an 
excess of moisture is likely to prove fatal. We cannot 
hold out much hope of your plants thriving, as in the first 
place they have not been cut down, next the soil is un¬ 
suitable, and, thirdly, the temperature runs up too high. 

TREE9 AND SHRUBS. 

Grafting Rhododendrons (A. B. C.).— The 
hardy Rhododendron pontioutn is seldom employed as a 
stock on which to graft the greenhouse varieties, such as 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, as a permanent union is in this 
way not o f ten effec ei Still, as you have the stocks 
-•stablished in pots, you may readily graft them. The best 
rime for grafting is when the scions (the year's shoot*) are 
*bout three puts ripe, and the best method is side or 
veneer grafting—that is, the stock is partially headed 
wck, then a strip about li loches long is taken off the 
side near the base, and the scion with a doping oat is 
fashioned to exactly fit the portion removed from the 
stock. It will not be necessary to take the stocks into 
•ie*t, as at the time the scions are ready (about mid¬ 
summer) no artificial heat is needed for Rhododendrons. 
When grafted, tied securely in position, and the point of 
union covered with gr»ftinp-wax, an air-tight propagating 
•aae is very necessarv, and in this it wilt take about a 
couple of months before the union is complete. Many 
ubj cis ore, however, when grafted less satisfactory than 
f on their own roots, and as this particular variety of 
Rhododendron is not difficult to strike, and forms efftc- 
iv-e plants when grown in this way, it is nearly always 
’□creased by means of catting*. To succeed in this the 
uttings should be formed of the present season’s shoots, 
hose of medium vigour being preferable. They must be 
taken in what Is usually termed a half-ripened state—that 
s to say, just aft»r Ihsy have lost their succulent 
haracter and before they become actually woody. Taken 
fl at a length of 3 Indies to I inches, dibbled into clean, 
well-drained pots filled with a mixture of equal parts 
f peat and silver sand passed through a sieve with a 
i-inch mesh, ami pressed down very firmly, the cuttings 
vill root in two or three months, provided they are placed 
o a close propagation-case in a structure kept at an iocei- 
nediate temp drat ure—namely, somewhat warmer than 
■he home they have grown in. Perfect shading is very 
accessary till they strike. These plants raised from cut 
mgs must us soon as they are well-rooted be inured to 
he ordinary atmosohere of the greenhouse, and after 
may he potted eff ia a mixture of peat and sand. To 
mure bnsbj specimens the young plants should be freely 
itopped during their earlier stages. 

Raisin? the Stone Pine (Plnue Plnea) 
from seedfifi M R y—In sowing the Stom PinetPinus 
Pinea), ihe hard outer coating of the seeds must-nob be 
interfered with in any respect, os a little while after they 
are sown the young p’ants push their way through witti- 


out difficulty, whereas, if it be removed previous to sofc 
lag, so much moisture would have instant accrss to the 
seed as to cause certain failure. In raiding seeds of thl 
Pine the better way is to give them the shelter of a 
frame, as they are then protected from heavy rains or the 
depredations of mice, which, a.s well as some birds, are 
very fond of th« seeds. Small quantities of seed may $e 
sown in pans, pots', or boxes—the first named for choice. 
Whichever in used mt.«t be effectually drained, and filled 
to within I inch or so of the rim with a compost made up 
principally of loam, lightened by an admixburo of leaf- 
mould and Rand, the whole being thoroughly incorporated 
together. The sseds may then ne sown, taking care that 
they are not overcrowded, and each one pressed into the 
soil till the upper part is level with the surface thereqf. 
Then cover with its own depth of the same compost, and 
water through a fine rose, after which place in a frame, 
but give air whenever favourable. The soil must ha kept 
moderately moist, but avoid getting it too wet, otherwise 
the seeds may rot. As soon as the young plants show 
signs of starting, a free circulation of air must then fie 
kept up, as in this stage the delicate plant* are very liable 
to damp off. Directly the young foliage gets well above 
the seed leaves is a good time to either pot the joung 
plants singly or to dibble them outside in a piece of pre¬ 
pared ground- In potting or planting, the seed lings should 
be buried in the soil Juit deep enough to keep the leaves 
above it, as if a long, naked stem Is left between the 
surface of the soil and the cotyledons or used leaves, the 
young plants frequently topple over and decay. Even if 
potted, the plants intended to form permanent specimen* 
should be planted out as eoon as possible; otherwise,,'! 
grown in pots for some time, the roots gee cramped atd 
seldom acquire their natural vigour. The Stone Pine 
forms a very characteristic specimen, but it is perfectly 
hardy only in the southern counties of England. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Anon —The whitewashing of the glaes is the sole c*qm 
of the trouble. The want of light and sir has caused the 
plants to go leggy and drawn. You ought to have, when 
the seedlings were up, given them all the light and air you 
could.- H. C.— See our issue of July 2, 1004, p 222, con¬ 

taining articleaod illustrations of " Hardy Cypripediums." 
—L Mackenzie .—Only a line and an edging iron are 
necessary. Get. a gardener to cut the edge* for you.— 
Mrs Goldworthy. —We prefer a good sharp knife, a* the 
secateurs are liable to bruise the tissues of the wood.— 1 — 
Ignoramus —1, The index is now ready. Sec notice 
which has appeared in our pages for the last few weeks. 
2, We cannot recommend any odc weed-killer. Con¬ 
sult our advertisement colamns. Directions are sent how 

to me whichever one you may select- Improver.— 

Trench the soil to a depth of at least 18 inches, and in¬ 
corporate some well-rotted manure and mortar rubbish 
with it, with a little freeb slaked lime. It should then do 
well for Tomatoes. As the ground is on the elope, there 
is little need for drainage.- Arundell —The Hue Prim¬ 

rose blooms you send are very good in colour, and the 

strain is well worthy of increass.- H. M. G —Tne best 

thing you can do i8 to have the Bulrushes dug out, seeing 
you have the pool dry. There ought to be no difficulty in 

doing this.- R. M. DiUwyn — 1, You are evidently 

keeping the conservatory too close and moist, thus causing 
the damp to settle on the flowers and bring about decay. 
Give the house more air. 2. Your Ferns may want re¬ 
potting, or dryness at the root would cause the trouble. 
If you wish to shade the conservatory, roller blinds are 
the best, as they need only be used when the sun is power 

ful, and can be dispensed with on a dull day.- Rustic.— 

1, You have no doubt got the old Ampelopsi9 quinqoe- 
folia, which is not a self-cllnger. The only t wo such are 
A. Veitchii and A. muralis. 2. Get "The English Flower 
Garden" or “Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” either 

of which any bookseller could procure for you.- -J. K. 

—You have allowed the Spiraeas to get dry at the room. 
These plants do best when stood in saucers of water, as 
when growing freely they may be said to be semi-aquatic. 

- RosmaL —“The Book of the Rose." by the Rev. 

Foster Melliar, anl “The Carnation Manual." both nf 

which can be had through any bookseller- Thomas II 

Fletcher.—Very likely your plant is the Ovlip, a hybrid 
more or less intermediate between the Cowslip and the 

Primrose.- R. W. L .—See article re “ Well flowers "-In 

our issue of April 15, p. 8<i- Miss Troytc-Bullock. —Yes, 

we think the specimen you send is the true Mortl. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


t3T Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gahdb.nj>» 
IUiUSTRATHD, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn, London, F.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming, hb more than four 
kinds of fruits or dowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Shrubs — 1 ‘, The Snowy Mespilus 

(Aniolanchler canadeneis.J- Wales .—Cannot name from 

such a scrap-please send a flowering afoot.- W H. M. 

— 1, Kerria Japonica fl.rpL,: 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, 

SpirroaThunhergi.- foriobello.—l. Alum root(Ueuchera 

pubescens); 2, The FarnJrobd you send is that of Adian- 
tum Willlamsi, which'rfiust have a stove temperature, and 

will not succeed in the^ieuBe you allude to.- ArundclU 

—Valeriana Phu AuteaJ-5 4 -Bunter — Forsythia suspense, 

- A. Dyer.—t j PhilUrpa Vilmoiiniana ; 2, Foam Flower 

-Tiarella cordifolft); '3,'TyruH (C.vdonia) japonica var. ; 4, 

Pyrus Mai up Moribund*.- J. B G —Narcissus bicolor 

Empress.—- Edutitt:— I, 2. 3, Narcissus incomparabilis 
fl.-pl, or Butteif aiid EggB, all in different stage* of develop- 
tmnt.; 4,. X. .Tflamonius plenus (old double Daffodil). 
The lack of yefiow colouring Is due to pome peculiar defect 

in the soil; Af N pr in cepe.- Jack —1, Th* Double Lilac 

Primrose (Primula lilaHna plena) —Mrs Foyle —l, N in- 
cocnparahilis var ; 2, N. W. T. Mi'ner; 3, BurWdoei Van¬ 
essa; l, I a comp. Sir Watkln ; 6, Barri Flora Wilson ; 6, 
Emperor ; 7, Bicolor gr&ndis. See our rules as to sending 

plants for name.- S. D —1, Doronlcum anstriacum ; 2, 

Romulea Bulbocodium: 8, h'pimedium plnnatum : 4, 

Epimedlum macranthum.- Wales.— Kindly send the 

plant in flower. It ic impOMible to name from a dried up 
scrap such bs you send. 
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water only. To encourage a free and healthy 
root action, which in turn will assist the trees 
to develop fruits of large size, a mulch of 
partly-decayed manure should be placed over 
the roots so soon as the Figs are observed to 
take on their final swelling. This mulch will 
also tend to conserve moisture by preventing 
too rapid evaporation, but the inexperienced 
must be careful it does not lead him astray, and 
he must ever l>e on tho alert and frequently 
examino the condition of the soil beneath the 
manure, us the latter may perhaps be moist 
enough while the soil is approaching a dry 
condition and is in need of water. O. r. K. 


APPLE ANNIE ELIZABETH. 

Axiom; late-keeping Apples this fino variety 
holds a foremost place. The year HUM was a 
record season for most varieties of Apples, and 
this was no exception, cropping heavily in all 
forms. With me the trees in a young state are not 
very prolific, but as soon as established, good, 
regular crops are secured. Tho fruit is of good 
size, well coloured, and handsome in appear¬ 
ance. It is usually classed as a kitchen Apple, 
but at its best it is fit for the table. Among 
the late varieties I have on hand at the present 
date, Annie Elizabeth I consider the best, the 
flesh being crisp aud juicy, and the fruit as 
plump as possible. Ciias Jo ms. 

Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill. 


TREATMENT OF VINES. 


1 ii \vr three Vince in my lean-to irreenbouM, far loir couth, 
but they have never bad a (rood crop of (>rapee iin> o I put 
them in 10 veers ago. They are taro Black Hamburghe 
ami one <>roe Oolman Two years ago I trained up 
new rods, and cut ihe old ones out to >ee what effect this 
would have. Last >ear they had a few more bunches, but 
thU season they are growing very strongly, with only 
about 1 * bunches on the three Vines. The Vine border is 
outside the house, all walled round, and the bottom is 
cemented, with a drain across to drain It, and I have given 
a top-dressing of rotten horse manure and fowl manure. 
At tha present time there is a foot of manure on.the bed. 
Home of the roots have come through the wall into the 
house, which I keep well watered. I am at a lose to know 
the reason why they do not do better, as they are in One 
condition for growth, etc. Can you give me any reason 
why they do not do? What manure do you think best? 
In I he same house I keep plants. The houee the Vines 
are in Is lf> feet long by U feet wide, and the rods are 
about 11 feet long.—P. 1). 


[It is obvious, from the account you give of 
the condition of your Vines, that you have 
overfed them, which is the chief cause of their 
making the strong, unripened, and uofruitful 
growth you complain of. N ines but ten years 
old should not require such an amount of 
stimulating food as that you have been afford¬ 
ing, the more ho seeing that they have not yet 
produced a good crop of fruit. Vines, once 
they come into full bearing, need stimulating 
to a certain extent to koep them up to their 
work, as it were, but how much depends 
great deal on the area of the border and its 
composition, etc. If formed of good materials 
the only assistance the Vines would need under 
such circumstances would be a surface dressing 
of artificially compounded manure at the timo 
the Vines are started, when they have set 
their fruit, and again when the berries have 
stoned, and the total quantity to be applied 
for all throe occasions would not exceed •'» oz. 
to 0 oz per square yard. Some growers rely a 
great deal on liquid-manure, but this is more 
suitable for inside than outside borders, except 
in the height of summer, when it may be used 
with benefit when the border needs water. 
Bordors constructed on less satisfactory lines 
than those indicated would, as a matter of 
course, require greuter mauuriul aid, but even 
then it would have to be applied with dis¬ 
cretion, and not in a haphazard fashion. 
Under the latter circumstances the grower 
wonld have to take into account, when deter¬ 
mining the amount of stimulative food he 
thinks necessary, the weight of fruit the Vines 
carried the previous season, whether the 
berries swelled to their proper size or not, if 
they coloured properly, and if the growths and 
general health of the Vines wore good or other¬ 
wise On the other hand, to feed Vines in a 
sterile condition, or partially so, as yours are, 
only aggravates the evil, and the proper course 
then is to withhold stimulants, and let them 
bear a sutlicient quantity of fruit to absorb, as 
it were, the surplus sap. In a season or two 
matters would right themselves, but you have 
evidently gone on foeding season after season, 
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and find yourself as far oil the end in view as 
you woro at the outset. 

Before advising you as to the best remedial 
measures to Adopt, we should like to say a few 
words as to the employment of rotten manure 
for Vine borders. This is altogether wrong in 
principle, for the very fact of its being in an 
advanced stage of decomposition causes it to 
lie so close that warmth and air are excluded 
from the border Hurface, and it also has a ten¬ 
dency to choke up tho pores of the soil, par¬ 
ticularly if subjected to much trampling. 
Animal manures, whon used as a surface 
dressing, are usually applied in a fairly fresh 
condition. For instance, horse droppings with 
a slight amount of litter with them, which is 
the kind of mulch invariably used bygardenors 
for outside borders, may be spread from - to 
.’1 inches in thickness (aot more) as taken from 
tho stable yard. Used in this way, a mulch of 
manure does good, but to apply manure in a 
rotten state and to the thickness you have done 
does positive harm. 

Now the first thing we advise you to do is to 
remove the manure at once down to tho border 
surface, and never mind about sacrificing the 
thick quill-like roots you may find therein. 
This done, cover the surface with 2 inches of 


strawy litter, afford no moro water than is 
absolutely necessary all through the season, 
and by affording ample ventilation you should 
get tho wood well ripened by autumn. 
Then, as soon as the foliage is on tho 
point of turning colour or giving indication of 
ripeness, lift the roots of the Vines and lay 
them out afresh. Whether a new border would 
be necessary wo are not in a position to say, 
as you give no information on this point, but 
seeing that your Vines are 10 years planted, 
and assuming that the border has not been 
renovated in the interval, we can imagine that 
a partial renewal at tho least would be advan¬ 
tageous. The Black llnmbro’ variety is one 
of the most fruitful of Vines. The Gros 
Colm&n has sometimes to be grown on the long 
spur system to secure large bunches, but with 
us it is all one could wish pruned close in the 
same manner as for Black Hambro’. You were 
ill advised in planting the two sorts in the 
same house, as Gros Colman requires not only 
a much longer season in which to perfect its 
fruit, but different treatment also. Theie are 
many meritorious Vine manures made and sold 
by various horticultural sundriesmen, all of 
which it is only fair to say accomplish all they 
claim for them, if only applied according to 
directions. You bad better, therefore, consult 
our advertising columns on this point and 
select that which you think will best suit your 


purpose. As to the keeping of plants in the 
vinery, these will do no barm provided they are 
greenhouse plants and that you do nothing 
more than exclude frost during the winter 
months. The maintenance of a warm tem¬ 
perature during that period would excite the 
Vices and prevent them from securing that 
thorough rest which is so essential to sucoees 
in Grape culture. The few hunches the Vines 
are carrying should l»e used as soon as the 
GrujKjs are ripe, so that they are clear of fruit 
when lifting time arrives. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberries. —The warm rains we have 
had of late have induced the plants to startgrow- 
iog at a rather rapid rute. They are, however, 
very robust-looking, and there is promise of 
good, bold fiower-spikoa being pushed up later 
on. In the meantime no effort should be spared 
in getting the soil between the rows into a good 
state ot cultivation by hoeing it several times 
over, and in breaking all the rough lumps to 
pieces. This will also afford an opportunity for 
applying artificial manures, as it sprinkled on 
the surtace before the hoeing is commenced, the 
ingredients will then become nicely incor¬ 
porated with the soil. If weeds 
abound, these should be either raked 
off or picked up as the hoeing pro¬ 
ceeds. If stimulants are not needed, 
a slight dusting of soot or soot and 
lime will do good in the way of keep¬ 
ing slugs under. In giving the above 
advice 1 am, of course, assuming that 
the necessary light digging or point¬ 
ing of the soil between the rows 
was accomplished some time since. 
Where this has been neglected, it 
would be better to hoe the surface 
than to attempt to dig it now, as the 
roots of the Strawberries are becom¬ 
ing very active. With a good, sharp 
hoe the soil can be loosened to the 
depth of 2 inches or .‘I inches. This 
latter is very essential, as a hard, 
impervious cruBt of soil not only 
prevents warmth and air penetrating, 
bub rain-water runs off instead of 
sinking in, all of which is to the 
detriment of the plants. As soon as 
the flower-spikes begin to push up, 
the summer mulch may be spread 
between the rows. As this is given 
cbiofly to keep the fruit clean, there 
is nothing better than short strawy 
litter, such as the residue left after 
tho manure for Mushroom - bed 
making has been shaken out. Tho 
rain will wash this sweet and clean 
before the Strawberries ripen, and is 
to be preferred to hay and other 
materials, such os long Grass, etc., 
lor the purpose.—A. K. 

Retarding late Hamburghs. 
—When ripe fruit of this highly 
esteemed variety of Grape is in request to 
as lute a period as possible, the starting 
of the Vine9 should under such circum¬ 
stances be retarded until the end of the 
present month. Unlike Lady 1 >owne’n and other 
late keeping Grapes, late Black Hamburghs 
do not require nearly such a length of time in 
which to perfect their fruit, consequently, if 
the vinery is not closed until the period men¬ 
tioned, there is yet ample time for the produce 
to finish by the middle of September, and that 
without forcing in the general acceptation of 
the term. I have often been able to keep till 
Christmas in excellent condition Black Hambro' 
Grapes that were produced by Vines, the start¬ 
ing of which was deferred until the end of 
April. In a mild season the buds would break 
before the house was closed, but by resorting 
to such simple devices as tying the rods down 
to as near toe front ventilators as circumstances 
would permit, and shading them from direct 
sunlight with mats, or by whitewashing the 
glass, growth was retarded. Ample ventila¬ 
tion was also resorted to until the vinery was 
closed, and when this took place growth was so 
rapid that fire heat was necessary to a limited 
extent only, and that principally at night. 
Vines so retarded usually make strong growth, 
so that great care must be exercised, other¬ 
wise many of the laterals will snap off and cause 
ugly blanks on the rods.—A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE STRAWBERRY TREE (ARBUTUS). 
The common Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) 
is boo well known to need any description, bub 
the variety A. U. Croomei (here figured) forms a 
much more ornamental specimen than the type. 
Its foliage is broader, thicker in texture, and of 
the darkesb green—this in contrast with the 
dull red bark of the twigs forming in itself on 
effective feature. The pink-tinged blossoms 
are also borne in great profusion, the fruits 
being equally as ornamental as those of the 
type. There are several well-marked varieties 
of the Strawberry-tree besides Croomei, such 
being crispa, with the odges of the leaves 
crisped, salicifolia, with long narrow leaves, and 


that sheds its bark in the manner common to 
A. Andrachne is the North American 
A. Menzirsii (syn. A. procora), this differing 
from A. Andrachne in the plant being far less 
dense, the loaves rounder and much more 

f laucous, while the trunk and principal 
ranches are whitish instead of having the 
mahogany hue of the other. The colour of the 
blossoms is a sort of greenish-white. 

Soil.— Given an open spot in light porous 
soil, the Arbutus will do well in most southern 
and western gardens, even thriving on chalk, 
though on sandy soil upon rock or gravel the 
finest growth is made. In inland districts the 
Arbutus is often injured by frost, bub even if 
cub down the stems on the approach of warm 
weather break up afresh and grow away freely. 
The bunches of Heath-like flowers hang for 


Arbutus Unedo Croomei. 


quere i folia, the leaves of which bear a certain 
resemblance to those of an Oak. The Grecian 

A. Andrachne, a flowering shoot of which 
we figure to-day, is a very handsome tree, and 
by some considered the best and hardiest of the 
whole family. It forms a much-branched 
specimen, well clothed with deep green leaves, 
while the peculiar appearance of the bark forms 
a very prominent feature. In this kind the old 
bark peels off every season, when the new 
which makes its appearance underneath is at 
first green, bub by winter it assumes a bright) 
mahogany tint. Sometimes portions of the uld 
bark hang loose for a considerable time, and 
when this is the case the plants have a rather 
wild and rustic appearance. 

A. iivr.RiDA, a cross between A. Andrachne 
and A. Unedo, Is in jpT^eqeral cl; 
about midway between (bhej&(*par iOno 


many weeks daring mid-winder, and last for a 
long time when cut. In tho south and west of 
England and in Ireland the fruits arc borne 
freely, and a large specimen in fruib is very 
handsome. The bright red colour of the stems 
of some kinds is also very effective when the 
plants have attained to some size. Young plants 
should be protected in the winter until they 
become established, giving them an open sunny 
spot and plenty of drainage, so that the wood 
may geb well ripened. 

Propagation.— The Strawberry-tree is easily 
raised from seod, which should be washed, 
dried, and sown in pans tho following spriDg. 
The varieties are, as r rule, increased by graft¬ 
ing on the common kind. T. 

Increasing Japanese Maples. — Please say 

the beat way of propagating; enclosed f My gardener ha« , 
tried in vain by cuttings, and t hink* it should be budded, ' 


but doe* not know on what stock. I* it a Mipl*?— 
qCBATA. 

[The enclosed specimon ia one of the Japanese 
Maples, this particular variety being known as 
Acer pal mat urn dieseebum atropurpureum. It) 
is propagated by grafting on to stocks of the 
typical Acer palmatum, which in its turn is in¬ 
creased either by seed eent from Japan or by 
layers. This is an operation that requires very 
careful carrying out, for which a close propa¬ 
gating case under glass is necessary. Tho 
stocks established in small pots are, if too tall, 
partially headed back, and the method em¬ 
ployed is what is usually known as veneer or 
side grafting. This operation may be carried 
out in the month of August, after which the 
plants must he kepb close and shaded till a 
union is complete. Owing to the different 
requisites and knowledge neces¬ 
sary for the successful grafting of 
this Acer, its propagation is selaom 
attempted by the amateur, but is 
limited to a few nurseries where 
they make a speciality of Japanese 
Maples. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 
We are now in the middle of a 
most interesting season as regard *4 
the Chrysanthemum. So far this 
year the progress has been in every 
hense satisfactory. There was a 
time in the earliest days of the 
year when there was a doubt as 
to what the result might be later. 
We have now got through the 
anxious days of early March, ami 
with the more genial weather of 
April the earlier batches are now 
doing well. The plants are now 
in both large and small sixties. 
Seldom has one seen the plants 
looking bettor, and this is to some 
extent through avoiding coddling. 
We are encouraging a stout and 
sturdy character of growth, and bo 
this end abundance of air has 
licen admitted bo the cold frames 
on every possible occasion. Of 
course, wo are still cautious at 
night. During tho day, however, 
especially when the weather has 
been genial, the lights have l)een 
almost entirely removed, and in a 
short time they will bo taken 
away altogether. We are now 
leaving a small amount of air on 
all night, and when the weather 
is colder than usual just a “crack '' 
of air is still left on. 

The plants will not All need 
repotting at one time, as the cha¬ 
racter of their root action varies so 
much that some may l)e taken in 
hand quite a week or two before 
others. All tho same, a suitable 
compost should be prepared as 
soon as possible, in order that the 
earliesb and best rooted plants 
may be shifted into pots of larger 
si/.e. No plant should remain in 
a small pot longer than can bo 
helped. As soon as the pot is 
thoroughly well filled with roots, 
tho plant should be repotted with¬ 
out delay. Pot-bound Chrysan¬ 
themums seldom do well, and 
quickly deteriorate if not shifted. As tho 
earliest batches of plants should now be ready 
for shifting into larger pots, first of all get 
ready a good and lasting compost. This is 
essential, as the young plants need building up 
at this time. Loam is the chief ingredient in 
the compost for the next repotting, and thus 
should be fibrous, such as that taken from an 
old pasture, and stacked for two or three 
months. Of this soil bake four parts, and ono 
part each of well-rotted leaf-mould and horse- 
manure, the latter prepared as fora Mushroom- 
bed. To enrich the compost aud give ib a 
lasting character, add to oach bushel of soil a 
f» inch potful each of bone-meal or guano, or 
other fertiliser. Mix these all well togetbor. 
Road-grit or coarse silver-sand should be added 
in 4 fairly liberal quantity. Place the heap 
under cover in case of rain, selecting a cool 
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position where the oouifwst may ho turned over 
occasionally nntil the heap is exhausted. 
Procure a sufficient supply of 5-inch and (3-inch 
pots. These pots are more generally known 
as forty-eights and thirty twos respectively. 
The weaker growing plants should be placed 
m the smaller sized pots, giving the stronger¬ 
growing plants the larger erz9. The pobs 
t-hould he thoroughly cleansed before they are 
used. Old pots should be soaked in water for 
some tun ) before washing, and new pots should 
also be pUced in a vessel of clean water that 
they may absorb moisture previous to being 
used. Crocks also should be washed clean before 
using. Crock with care, covering the hole with 
a rather flab pioco, arranging other smaller 
pieces over this in regular order. Place a 
handful of rough soil over tho crocks to make 
bhe drainage satisfactory. When repotting a 
plant be sure ib is well rooted. If nob quite 
ready waib a few days or until the roots have 
worked well round tho ball of soil. Shake oub 
each plant with care, with equal care also 
removing the crocks that the tender roots are 
not damaged thereby. Spread out the latter at 
the base and proceed to fill in the compost, 
working this down and rendering ib quite firm 
by the aid of a wedge-shaped rammer. When 
placing the plant in position, keep the surface 
of the ball of soil well below the rim of the 
pob, and when finishing off on the surface make 
the soil firm. When finished stand the plants 
in cold frames, deferring watering for a day or 
two. Plants about bo be repottod should have 
a good watering a few hours previous to the 
work being taken in hand. 

Keep the plants rather close for a few days, 
after which gradually admit air, and sub¬ 
sequently remove the frame lights entirely. 
By the end of April, or early May, select a 
sheltered position in the garden and arrange 
the plants outdoors in squares of a convenient 
size. When first applying water after the 
plants are repotted a fine rosed can should be 
used. Planbs infested with green-fly should 
have the shoots dusted with Tobacco-powder. 
Keep bhe pats free from weeds. Continue to 
pinch planbs of the decorative varieties, as this 
will make bushy specimens. E. G. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS—WHAT 
TO DO WITH THE YOUNG PLANTS. 
Instead of potting up our plants as formerly 
they are now planted out in cold-frames. We 
firstof all prepare a sufficient quantity of soil to 
place in the frame, this consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and old hot-bei material. Of the loam 
take three parbs and of the leaf-mould and 
manure one part of each. Pass each ingre¬ 
dient through a sieve with a coarse mesh, and 
well mix, turning over repeatedlj r . Add thereto 
coarse silver-sand in sufficient quantity to make 
the compost porous. Pub this mixture into 
the frame to the depth of at least 9 inches 
There may be many instances in which the 
cold-fram*s may be arranged to stand on the 
soil of the garden itself. In such cases, first of 
all dig over the quarters allocated to them, and 
if ib be possible incorporate at the time plenty 
of light and gritty material. Break up the 
surface with a garden fork, level down, and 
subsequently fill in to tho depth of some 
4 inches, more or less, with compost of the kind 
recommended for frames on a hard bottom. 
Pub oub into these prepared quarters the young 
plants that were rooted in pobs and boxes ana 
other receptacles. In our own case, the young 
plants are either lifted from the cutting-bed on 
the greenhouse bench or from the shallow 
boxes. Take in hand one variety ab a time, 
and thus avoid confusion. Plant oub in rows 
4 inches aparb and 3 inches to 4 inches between 
the plants in the row*, according to the vigour 
of the variety dealt with. In this way an 
immense number of young plants can be accom¬ 
modated in a range of frames, and when once 
they are planted in this way their future treat¬ 
ment is simple. When planting them in these 
prepared frames the young plants are made 
very firm. Successive batches may be dealt 
with ia a similar manner, and a considerable 
saving in labour, time, and expose be effected 
thereby. As soon as the first- but°h was planted 
oub in frames as heroin advised, the cubbing- 
bed and boxes were again filled with a fresh 
supply of cuttings procured from the old stools 
we have been keeprnw under glassiin a tempo- 
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rature of about 50 degs. The somewhat tender 
young plants in the cold-frame should be 
matted up at night for some time yet, owing 
to the uncertainty of our climate. Plants 
bought in should be planted in the cold-frames 
immediately on their receipt by the grower. 
When treated in this wav the young plants 
quickly get established. Ventilate the frames 
on favourable occasions, after the plants have 
begun to grow freely. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Early - flo wering Chrysanthemum 
Mine. Marie Masse and its sports.— 

This, to mv mind, is quito an ideal outdoor 
variety. lb is early, and therefore escapes 
frosts, exceptionally free-flowering, and has a 
habit of throwing up blossoming growths from 
the roots, thus prolonging the display. The 
sports now comprise quite a group, oach 
sort distinct in colour of flower, but all having 
the peculiar traits of growth. This family 
cannot be too highly recommended, and should 
bo among the first thought of at planting time, 
now very near. The type has lilac-pink 
flowers. Ralph Curtis has flowers of a creamy- 
white shade in the open. The colour in Horace 
Martin is bright yellow. White Masse has 
been renamed Wells’ Masse, because the flowers 
come with a blush shade—ab least, in the 
south. In Scotland, where ib originated, I am 
bold the blooms open quite white. Crimson 
Marie Masse should be called bronze, for such 
ib is of a dark shade. Rabbie Barns has flowers 
of a pinky -cerise shade, very pretty and should 
be more widely known Another called Ralph 
Curtis Improved is hkrdly disbineb. Thus we 
have six different kinds, and yet all alike in 
growth. They also form capital pot plants 
and may be used for window-boxes, giving a 
bib of welcome colour in early autumn, when 
summer flowers are on the wane.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemums for home decora¬ 
tion.— Tne mouth of May begins a new era in 
the Chrysanthemum intended for borne decora¬ 
tion. Up to now, most plants have been kept in 
the greenhouse since they wero struck last 
January or February. They have had their 
first potting, and, in many cases, have had 
another shift. Now they may with safety be 
removed to the cold frame. Sometimes after 
Chrysanthemums have been removed to a frame 
they receive a check, and this is too frequently 
brought aboub, either by overcrowding them or 
neglect in some way—such, for instance, as fail¬ 
ing to water them for a few days, this result¬ 
ing in loss of foliage, which is undesirable in 
plants wanted for home decoration, or, as is 
sometimes the case, the shoots are broken in 
consequence of rough winds, or birds alighting 
on them. This may be guarded against 
largely if the plants are staked, and if over the 
frame when it is left open (and this, of course, 
may be done with safety now during the day) 
some wire netting is thrown. In the case of 
planbs that have not made a break the centre 
shoot should be pinched ab once, the object 
being with planbs for general decoration to 
have them of a good shape and capable of carry¬ 
ing a fair quantity of useful blossoms thab may 
be cub, if needed. Sometimes the question is 
raised as to when Chrysanthemums should be 
supplied with stimulants, and nob a few give 
such when bhe second potting has taken place, 
bub this is nob really needed, as not until they 
have become established in their final pots do 
they actually need anything extra in toe way 
of supporb. Any plants that are late in break¬ 
ing might be kept in the greenhouse for a week 
or two longer, but the general stock should be 
gob inbo frames without further delay. Any 
plants that show a tendency to have green-fly 
ought to be either syringed or the affected 
partis should be dusted with Tobacco-powder. 
—WoODBASTWICK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

TUFTED PANSIES FOR PRESENT 
PLANTING. 

In gardens where the Tufted Pansies can be 
grown freely they should be planted in beds by 
themselves, or in groups of a dozen or two 
plants in each group. Massed in this way 
the effeeb is good, and if due attention be paid 
bo the proper association of colours, pleasing 
contrasts may be had. Narrow lines along the 
edges of beds or borders are certainly inter¬ 
esting, bub such an arrangement of the plants 
will nob compare with large masses of one 
kind. The following dozen sorts are selected 
for their good qualities :— 

Swan. —A very chaste and beautiful pure 
white rayless variety with rich yellow eye. 
Freo-flowering and of good habit. 

Mrs. E. A. Caor. —One of tho earliest bo 
flower, and one of the best rayless yellow sorts 
in cultivation. The flowers are sweet-scented, 
the planb of good habib, and with a splendid 
constitution. 

Marion Waters. —This is a free-flowering 
blush-lilac varieby having pretty slightly- 
raved flowers with an orange eye. Ib is of 
splendid habib. 

Son beam. —In this varieby we have an ideal 
Tufted Pansy, both in the character of the 
flower and its capital habib. The flowers are 
large and circular, possessing much substance ; 
colour primrose-yellow witn a neab Picotee 
edging of lilac, with an orange eye. Fine 
sturdy habit; free-flowering. 

Yellow Beauty. —A very neab flower of a 
bright yellow colour and ray less. The habib is 
compact. 

Duncan. —In this the colour may be 
described as imperial purple—the catalogues 
call ib dark bluish-mauve—and its neat bright 
eye lends Jan additional charm. The blooms 
are carried well above bhe foliage, and bhe 
plant has a good constitution. 

White Champion. —This has pure white 
flowers of good size, with yellow eye and 
ray less. Nice habib. 

Bessie. —From bhe early spring days until 
bhe autumn is well advanced this may be had 
in bloom. The colour is blush, and the flowers 
are rayless. 

Councillor W. Waters.—T his is a crimson- 
purple kind of dwarf habib, free growing and 
flowering freely. 

General Lord Roberts. — This bears a 
white flower with a deep heliotrope border, and 
is rayless. It is of fine tufted haoib. 

Crown Jewel.— The colour of this is purple- 
blue on a white ground, and is very effective 
in the mass. 

Primrose Dame. —This primrose-coloured 
self has an orange eye, the flowers being 
sometimes slightly rayed. Both habib ana 
constitution are vigorous, and the planb is a 
profuse bloomer. D. B. Crane. 


SAX1FRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

I do nob know of any member of this large and 
useful family bhab is apt bo disappoint more 
than the above-mentioned species. I am told 
bhab ib does much better in the north of 
England and in Scotland than in the warmer 
districts of this country. If so, we may assume 
that it is in a great degree a matter of moisture, 
both atmospheric and at the roots. This Saxi- 
fraga has very slender, creeping stems, which 
apparently have not the stamina to resist the 
arid atmosphere and hob, parching sun, which 
often distinguish the months of July and 
Augusb in the warmer districts of this country. 
For this reason ib is better to plant where the 
sun passes away by noon. The finest plant I 
ever saw was growing where the roots had 
evidently found their way under ragstone, and 
where they naturally found a certain degree of 
moisture, even in a time of protracted drought. 
A very free soil that does nob cake and geb 
close in the winter is absolutely necessary, for 
the roots appear bo be incapable of working 
their way freely in soil that does not retain 
throughout the year a certain amount of poros¬ 
ity. If the natural soil is a stiffloam that is apt 
to harden and bake under the influence of hob 
sun, organic matter of some kind must bo 
freely added. I find a little peat has a wonder¬ 
fully good effeeb; ib is antiseptic, keeps the 
soil sweet, and yet helps bo retain moisture ia 
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those periods of intense heat und drought, 
that if they do not kill, sap the vitality of tender 
alpines, and cause decay to set in. In the case 
of alpines that are apt to suffer acutely in a 
time of heat and drought, I find that a slight 
shade is of great service. A few sprig9 of 
Birch or something similar laid over the plants 
and allowed to remain on will give just the 
amount of shade and filtered light that will 
enable them to go through a trying period of 
heat and drought). As growers of alpines well 
know, it is not always possible to sufficiently 
water everything, and, in my experience, a 
little shade does more to keep things healthy 
than constant waterings. J. Corn hill. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 

Om: does not often see these, the cause of this 
probably being that in the majority of gardens 
they do nob live healthily for any length of time. 
This is especially the case in the southern 
counties; in the north of England and in 


liable to fail thorn, and the safest way is to put 
them where the conditions most favourable to 
them are naturally obtainable. The north side 
of a hedge, or in the shelter and partial shade 
of trees, are positions where they' are most 
likely to live and thrive permanently. Large 
clumps of the white and mauve kinds, bearing 
individually two or three dozen blooms, are 
amongst the most charming of dwarf spring 
flowers. They certainly have many admirers, 
and their effectiveness is often the cause of 
their decay, owing to the prominent exposed 
positions accorded them in the flower garden. 
One way of growing them—and they are worth 
this trouble—is to plant them for the summer 
in a cool, shady place near to tho water supply, 
returning them to their proper quarters early 
in October. Occasionally double Primroses 
may be soen flourishing in some cottage garden 
or some old country garden, where, left alone, 
they find a more congenial homo than in the 
fashionable prim and bare flower garden. The 
| best known and most distineb are the double 


established plants, should be the aim of bhoso 
who wish to succeed with the double Prim¬ 
roses, and to securo this, copious waterings 
allowed to drain through a heavy mulch of 
manure are requisite. T. 


BUILDING A ROCKERY. 

T havs a mound ot earth in my garden which is 10 feet 
long, 2 feet high, 2 feet wide. I have placed a number of 
i bar's about io and planted it over with rock plants, all of 
which have taken kindly to the situation, which is nicely 
shaded I am. in consequence, tempted to make it twice 
as high and twice ns wlda. Will 3 on please give me details 
of procedure re building, stones to use, etc., etc., and 
beer, time to do the work ? At present a lot of princeps 
Daffodils are in bloom upon it.— Skkkkr. 

[As your first attempt is apparently quite a 
success, we thiDk you cannot do better than 
elaborate your lirsb arrangement. The chief 
thing to bear in mind throughout the arrang¬ 
ing of the«e rockery banks is that it is a place 
destined or intended for the growth of plants, 
and not, as is boo often the case, a cemetery. 
In other words, the soil should be of such a 



The double white Primrose. 


Scotlund they seem to do better. It is un¬ 
doubtedly tho periods of parching summer 
weather which destroy the more delicately con- 
stitubioned of the double Primroses ; but, still, 
want of necessary care is probably the main 
cause of their dying away as they often do. 
»Skill and attention will do much to counteract 
the most advene conditions, and once we 
know what a plant likes and what it dislikes, 
we do nob generally find any great difficulty in 
growing it. These double Primroses, like the 
single kinds, prefer a cool and moist atmos¬ 
phere, and if they were grown in a shady 
fernery, they would, no doubt, do very well. It is 
the planting them in open sunny boiders, where 
they are scorched by hot sun and exposed to 
parching winds, that) kills them, or, at any 
rate, deprives them of their vigour. In reten¬ 
tive loams they hold out better, but in light 
soils they are sure to come to grief. When 
thus exposed, attention to watering and heavy 
mulches of Cocoa-fibre or rotten manure will do 
much to preserve them ^brfMjiis atfc 


.nure will d 


lilac, double purple, double sulphur, double 
white (here figured), double crimson (Pompa¬ 
dour), and double red. The rich crimson and 
tho deep purple are usually most difficult to 
cultivate in the south, but in the extreme 
north, where the climate is moist and tempe¬ 
rate, they grow luxuriantly. The climate of 
Ireland also favours them, bub in the south and 
midland districts of England they must have 
shade and abundant moisture during the sum¬ 
mer and in winter the protection of glass from 
the frosts and rains. Tho white, lilac, and 
sulphur kinds are, on the other band, very 
hardy, and when once established appear to 
stand our climate well. 

Propagation. —The best time to divide them 
is aftej flowering and before the dry, hot- 
weather sets in. It is a good plan if the place 
selected for them is nob shaded sufficiently to 
place among the divided plants a few pieces of 
evergreen branches to protect them if need be 
from the scorching sun. The development of 
healthy foliage afber flowering, in the case of 


depth that tho plants are afforded ample oppor¬ 
tunities for free growth, and the stones should 
be so placed that, in a greater or less degree, 
they form ledges over which they may grow, 
the stones meanwhile retaining the soil as well 
as the moisture about the roots of the occu¬ 
pants. A steep bank or slope that will shoot 
off the water before it can penetrate into the 
main body of soil is simply a burial ground for 
the plants, and this is the chief thing to avoid. 
Retaining ledges or “pockets,” as the spaces 
are often termed, should be nearly level, with a 
more or less perpendicular face over which 
trailing plants would fall and blossom and 
appear quite natural. It will, of course, 
depend upon the kind of plants you em¬ 
ploy whether your spaces be large or small. 
Bab, taking the view that you would prefer 
the more showy subjects, we are of opinion 
that your spaces should vary in size, say from 
1 foot across for such as Campanula Raineri 
and Saxifraga Burseriana, to 2 feeb or 3 feet in 
an irregular outline for such things as alpine 
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Phloxes, Androsace lanuginosa, Campanula 
muralis, and the like. In so far as the form of 
the arrangement is concerned, you could have 
a base space in part level with the pathway, or 
if you desire to embrace shade or moisture-loving 
things, as Primula rosea, for example, a little 
below the ordinary surface so that this parti¬ 
cular spot would be the more liberally supplied 
with surface moisture. In such case you would 
of necessity have to make good the soil below 
to a suitable depth for the plants intended to be 
placed there. But supposing you formed in 
one spot an irregular crescent-shaped space 
feet long and 2 feet wide at the widest part 
you could colonise Primula rosea, P. denticu¬ 
late, P. Sieboldi quite well. Then if you build 
up witli stones to form the shape suggested, 
carrying the face of the rock 18 inches high in 
the centre and falliog a little to the points 
each way, you are creating at the same 
time the ledge for the next lot of plants 
above and over which Campanula muralis, 
C. garganica, or Lithospermum could trail, 
such a plant as Arnebia, Phlox canadensis, 
with a choice Narcissus between, appearing 
behind. If you can follow us in the arranging 
of a single pocket or space in this way, you 
have, as it were, the key to the entire thing. 
So far as the time for doing such work, it may 
be done at any convenient time when the 
least loss may be expected to any plants now 
existing. The question of plants and planting 
is a more important matter, and with the 
work done in summer plants established in 
pots would be best. You may employ 
clinkerod burrs, limestone, sandstone, or tufa, 
though we suspecb the last would be rather 
expensive. Much depends upon the locality 
in which you reside, and it may be possible 
bo get suitable material near. A 9 you have 
now some bulbous things in flower in the 
position, we think you had better formulate 
some rough plan of planting before you start, 
and by working to a sketch with plants in 
position make your spaces accordingly. Fail¬ 
ing this, take the first suggestion we have 
made, forming pockets of sensible size with a 
nearly level surface, and where in each case a 
good depth of suitable soil is assured bo the 
plant.—E. J. ] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Anemone ranunculoidiw.— A patch of this, 
about a yard square, is now (April f»bh) 
the brightest thing I have. Those who have 
only grown this Wind-flower in the form of 
small, isolated specimens can have no idea of 
its decorative worth. It is one of those things 
that should bo mossed, and then ore gets a 
beautiful spring picture. Given congenial 
soil and a suitable situation this Anemone will, 
when once established, be a joy for ever. My 
plants are growing on the edge of a raised 
border, a position they seem to enjoy. The 
heavier the soil the more necessary is it bo 
plant high up, otherwise the plants run to leaf 
and blooms are scanty. I was once looking 
round the garden of a good hardy plant 
grower, and he complained that this Ane¬ 
mone did nob bloom well with him, although 
ib grow luxuriantly. I advised him to put 
it on the upper part of the rockery; 
he did so, and abundance of flowers 
was produced. It is a matter, I think, of 
ripening the bulbs. This is sometimes called 
the yellow Wood Anemone, but does it in its 
native habibat occur in woods ? I rather fancy 
ib would be found on breezy hillsides, where 
sunshine and air keep the growth sturdy and 
promote that maturation of the corms which 
seems to be necessary for some members of this 
large family. 

Frit ill aria latifoli a.— Although by no 
means showy, there is a quiet and quaint beauty 
in this member of bhe Snakeshead family that 
attracts attention. The flowers expand in the 
early days of April, and afford a striking con¬ 
trast to the highly-coloured Primroses, Ane¬ 
mones, and other brighb-hued spring-flowering 
things. In a mass the curiously-coloured 
flowers are fairly effective, bub in no case can 
this Fritillaria be termed showy. The ease 
with which ib can bo grown is a groat poinb 
in its favour, and I can strongly recommend ib 
to those amateurs who desire variety and some¬ 
thing out of the common. It is by no means fas¬ 
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ordinary garden ground. Where bhe natural 
staple is very heavy or liable bo get waterlogged 
in winter, the bulbs should bo several inches 
above the ground level. As this can be pur¬ 
chased ab the moderate rate of *2s. 61. per 
dozen, ib is within the reach of hardy flower 
growers of moderate means. There are several 
varieties of ib, notably Lola Montoz and 
Rembrandt, which are rather dearer. Remem¬ 
ber that Fribillarias must) bo planted early in 
autumn, and take care that you geb them 
direct from a grower, as drying off in any 
shape or form is fatal to them 

Saxtfraoa Stkrnberw. —If you want a 
quick-growing carpet plant for a cool spot, this 
Saxifrage will suit you. It cannob be recom¬ 
mended as a flowering plant. It is a rather 
shy bloomer, but ib spreads rapidly, and can 
be used as a carpet for Snowdrops, Scillas, and 
other smaller habited bulbous flowers. 

Omi*halodes VERNA has been blooming with 
mo since the middlo of February. Several 
years ago I accidentally planted some small 
pieces at the foot of a Holly hedge, western 
aspeeb. A deciduous tree gives a little shade 
in summer, bub thore is plenty of light. This 
pcaition seems favourable to the production of 
early blooms, which quite equal those of the; 
Forget-me-nob in brilliancy of tint. 

J. CORNIULL. | 

Bt/jlcp.t l Surrey. 


GOOD FANCY CARNATIONS. 

The “fancy” varieties aro of recent origin, 
and are admired at the exhibitions. Excepting 
Malmaisons, they are the largest) of Carnations. 
This selection of a dozen doos nob include new 
varieties, some of which are nob yet offered to 
the public, bub it ip a collection that will be 
difficult to surpass. 

Achilles has rose and purple marks on a 
yellow ground. 

Amthton, bright yellow, with red margin; 
very showy flower. 

Brodrick, light yellow ground, faintly flaked 
with rose; large smooth-petalled flower. 

Charles Martel, light yellow ground, 
heavily margined scarlet; to my mind the 
finest exhibition “ fancy ” yet seen. 

Hidalco, heavily marked with two shades of 
deep crimson on a bright yellow ground colour. 
This is regarded by many growers as the finesb 
“fancy” Carnation Unlike most sorts it 
seems a failure out o[-doors. 

Monarch, buff ground, marked heavily with 
crimson. This is a grand variety, and is of 
German origin. 

Ossian, buff ground, striped with heliotrope 
and dark crimson. 

Perseus, ground colour yellow and with a 
combination of orange and lavender. This is 
a large, well shaped flower, which invariably 
opens its blooms splendidly. 

Queen Bess, another distinct bype, dull 
yellow, marked with rod and rosy lilac. 

Ivo Sebright, rose ground with heliotrope 
markings ; a lovely flower, but soon loses its 
freshness. 

Professor Cooper, buff ground, marked 
with pink and lavender ; a full, finely-shaped 
flower. 

Voltaire, bright yellow ground edged with 
rose ; very largo and handsome. If. 


PHLOXES. 

In calling attention to flowering plants that 
are valuable in the garden on accounb ot their 
freedom of blooming and the show they make, 
we cannob omit the Phloxes, which, in the 
early days of autumn, are at their best. Like 
not a few other herbaceous subjects, Phloxes 
delight in a deep, rich soil, and serve us best 
if, a few weeks before they oxpand their 
flowers, they are mulched with rotten manure, 
as, treated in this way, they give us magnifi¬ 
cent trusses that are an attraction to any gar¬ 
den. To attempt to grow them in an impover¬ 
ished soil, or one that is shallow, will ond in 
failure : but given a soil rich and deep, and a 
sunny position, there are fow more beautiful 
garden fiowers in the autumn. Ib should not, 
however, be supposed that the sunny border is 
an absolute necessity, as in a partly shaded 
situation the blooms develop gradually, and, 

! consequently, if a little later, lasb longer. 
Moderately sized clumps jure to l>e preferred to 


huge bushes, which not only frequently over¬ 
lap and shade other subjects, but are never 
entirely satisfactory, being apt to die off in 
the centre from lack of room, etc., or at the 
best only produce flowers of meagre quality. 
Phloxes benefit by applications of stimulants 
now and again, and, in a dry season, copious 
waterings, if good panicles are desired. Atten¬ 
tion as t>o staking ought to be given before 
there is any chance of the flowers being broken 
by heavy wind and rain. Although I have 
referred to Ploxes that bloom in the autumn 
(which belong to the Dacussata soction), we 
cannot forget thab there is another mosb useful 
group that flowers early in the summer, and 
known as the Suffruticosa group, being quite 
distinct from the former, and, though perhaps 
the less popular of the two, there are amongst 
them sorts worthy of special attention, and 
those who like to have gay borders should nob 
overlook them. It is perhaps, however, left to 
those of the 1 >acussata section to achieve the 
reatest popularity, and this is, no doubt, as 

have previously stated, owing to their con¬ 
tributing such a glorious display of bloom in 
the autumn, when there is a diminution of 
other blossoms. 

Phloxes are extremely easy to grow, and 
whilst, of course, they give fcho finest panicles 
when growing amid open surroundings, as in 
the country garden, they are nob to be despised 
as a town garden flower, for they bloom with a 
freedom thab is remarkable. Phloxes increase 
rapidly, and, from the third year ab least of 
planting, some effort should be made to get 
them split up, otherwise the same mistake 
which is common to mosb herbaceous plants, 
viz., that of allowing them bo overcrowd each 
other, will show itself in the poverty of the 
blooms. One mode of propagation—which is 
really the boat way after all—does not com¬ 
mend itself generally to the grower: ib is 
increase of stock from cuttings. During .July 
and August many shoots present themselves 
which may be cub off and struck in pots of sandy 
loam. These cuttings often make the finesb 
plants, and, as a rule, are stronger than plants 
raised from roob division. The Phloxes pos¬ 
sess a delightful array of colours, and ib is 
surprising that those who grow them should 
be content with only two or three varieties, 
and more surprising still thab people who pro¬ 
fess a fondness for hardy plants should forget 
to grow them at all. We have pure white, 
rosy pink, salmon, lilac, violet, crimson, and 
many other soft and delicate tints both in the 
summer and autumn-blooming sorts, and con¬ 
sidering what a profusion of bloom they give 
us, and with so little trouble, this of itself 
should 1)0 a sufficient reason why all should 
prow some of them. Although they may be got 
into their quarters in March, and even later, 
they are much more likely to give satisfaction 
if planted in autumn, and, in getting them 
into the ground, ib is advisable to make the 
ground rich with the addition of rotted manure, 
and to mulch the soil later, as advised, par¬ 
ticularly in a dry season. Panicles of bloom 
intended for cutting should be taken early in 
the morning before the sun is much felt, as, if 
gathered later, the pips drop. Lf.aiiurst. 


NOTES AND'REPLIES. 

Increasing seedling Daffodils.—I saw a very 
intereatinK piece in your valuable paper on Daffodil rais¬ 
ing from used. I have a very trood needling, and have had 
ib for years, but it does not increaKe fart enough. Could 
Mr Jenkins, or anyone else, tell me the best and quickest 
way to increase my Btock ?—F. West. 

[In a general way ib is best and safest to wait 
for the ordinary breaking up of the mother 
bulb. In certain instances, however, tho bulb 
may be assisted to throw stock by carefully 
scooping out the solid flesh ab the base of the 
dormant bulb prior bo planting, as is done with 
bhe Hyacinth, for example. You must bo care¬ 
ful nob to cut too deeply, or you will destroy 
the core and probably lose the bulb. The parb 
bo bo removed is tho central base part, care¬ 
fully preserving tho outer ring at the base of 
the bulb from which the now rootB issuo. The 
only other w ? ay, and probably the more safe, is 
bo cut the bulb nearly in half longitudinally 
from tho base upwards. If you make an 
incision for half the length of tho bull) jusb 
prior to planting, by laying bhe bulb on its side 
and filling the gap with sharp sand, it is pos¬ 
sible a sot of small, bud like bulbs will l>o 
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formed during the season. The growth of the 
old bulb will mosb likely be poor, or very poor, I 
and this, of course, is due to the recent opera¬ 
tion. Any small bulbs should be treated a 
year later as two-year-old seedlings. ] 

Belladonna Lily flowering in the spring.— 

The eocicaed are belladonna Lily flowers. The bulbs were 
planted on a warm border I should think about five years 
ago. The two last Borings flowers such as these show 
themselves, and rot off, as yon see these. As the;, should 
flower iu the autumn I do not understand this develop¬ 
ment. Oan \ou suggest any treatment that may hupro\ e 
them, and also the reason for these immature (lowers/— 

BlIYLLS. 

[We are ab a loss to account for the appearing 
of the abortive flowers of this Lily ab this 
season. By placing them in water and causing 
the buds t>o expand a little we find the segments 
of the perianth—the parts usually termed 
the flower—incomplete, and the internal organs 
endeavouring to assume the pebaloid form. Ib 
is not possible to account for these or similar 
freaks in plants, and it frequently happens that 
such things are continued for some time, very 
often bo the detriment of a good flowering. 
You do nob say whab the growth is like, and 
whether the aubumn flowering suffers from this 


largest kinds, from their height and boldness, 
are suited for the wild garden and for shrub¬ 
beries.] 

GROUPED MIXED BORDERS. 

Thebe is no test so severe of the merits ol a 
flower gardener as mixed borders, and poor, 
stiff, naked, flowerless things they have been 
for ages in the hands of the purblind, who seo 
nob the true nature and beauty of this lino way 
| of showing the form and the flowers of our 
I finest hardy plants. The most essential things 
to bear in mind in their formation are these : 
i(l) Good preparation of the soil, so as to avoid 
! any deep disturbance of the ground for seven 
years at least. A well-made border ought to 
last that time, with a little top-dressing now 
j and then, but begin with nob less than 30 inches 
‘ of good free soil. (‘2) Grouping is essential; 

instead of dotting a plant over the whole of the 
I border keep all the plants of one kind in one 
place where we can got the full effect of their 
| beauty and character. The plants should be 
held together in natural groups—?>., never 
I square, yet we must have no formula, each 


Campanulas In the herbaceous bonier. From a photograph by Miss Edith Frank, black hurst, Tunbridge W 


early attempt to bloom. If the plants fail to 
flower well at the right time, we can only 
suggest lifting and replanting so soon as the 
foliage has died down. These things require 
quite the warmest position you can give them— 
the foot of a sunny wall, for instance, with a 
well-prepared bed 2£ feeb deep of loam, leaf 
soil, sharp sand, and well-decayed manure. If 
the plants have nob the benefit of a very warm 
position it is possible an indifferenb ripeniDg 
of the growth may in some degree account for 
this erratic behaviour. If you can afford us 
any further clue, we shall be pleased to assist 
you as far as possible.] 

The Evening Primrose.—Can the Editor of 
Oakdbki.no, or any reader, give any information about a 

f ilant, commonly known as the Evening Primrose, flower- 
□g in the autumn ? Is it identical with Primula capitafa? 
Oan it be raised from seed '! Is it a desirable plant?— 
W. H. B. 

[Evening Primrose is the English name for 
the (Enotheras, pretty hardy plants, and easily 
grown in all soils. From Juue onwards they 
are in full beauty. They have bright yellow 
or white flowers, in many kinds so freely and 
continuously borne as to make them of great 
value. Their name notwithstanding, many 
bloom during the day. They will all bloom 
the first year from early-raised seedlings. Tho 


kind suggesting its own grouping to prevent 
monotony or stiffness. (3) Leb no inferior or 
doubtful plant be used. There is such a wide 
choice of every degree of nature and beauty 
that there is no need for weedy plants or those 
of botanical interest only. Note that intro¬ 
ducers of new plants are apt to over praise 
them, and that it is usually better to show 
an old thing well than seek new ones. (4) 
Cover the ground ; let no bare earth be seen 
as we see too often in the ordinary mixed border. 
A dob here and there, and large surfaces bare, 
should be a disgrace to a gaiden. Grouping 
enables us to cover the ground, as in the case 
illustrated here. (5) Seize any opportunity for 
a good background—e. < 7 ., an old wall or a fringe 
of nob too hungry shrubs or trees. (G) If a 
border, however well made or nourished, is in 
the full sun from morning to night ib is 
difficult—in the south, at least—to keep it in 
good condition. If sheltered from the after¬ 
noon sun by trees not too near, its freshness 
and beauty will be greatly prolonged. Ib is 
possible, with a little thought, to add partial 
shade in this way. 

Index to Volume XXVI.—The binding covets 
(pnoe 18. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of tbp 
Publisher, poet free for 2*. 


ROBBS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Deformed Rose buds.—I have about 6') pot Rwp, 
chiefly “Tea,” and some of the buda ere dtfoimea this 
Year. I cannot account for it, ab they have not b»*tn so 
other years (at bast, not more than one or two). I ah*>l 
be glad if you will give me your opinion upon it,?—W. D 
[These deformed buds are the result of some 
check at the roots, caused either by too much 
moisture, or the temperature on some occasion 
having fallen too low. Wo are inclined to 
think the trouble is owing to the former, tho 
buds being quite decayed in the centre 
Sometimes this trouble occurs when the p'ants 
are not pruned hard enough. Tea Roses 
should be encouraged to make good, strong 
wood, and then see to ib that this is well 
ripened. Wo have known overdoses of artifi¬ 
cial or liquid-manure cause deformed buds. 
You will know best how far either of those 
suggested causes is responsible for the trouble. 
If there are many such buds on any one plant, 
it would be advisable to cub back the growths 
to a dormant bud. The second growth would 
no doubt yield a better quality of buds, and 
the growth is very rapid at this 
season of the year.] 

Rose Lady Battersea - 

The handsome, long buds of this 
Rose are seen to great advantage 
in the forcing-house. There aie 
few Rosds with more shapely buds, 
and being of a beautiful cheirv- 
crimson colour, they are in much 
lequest as coab flowers or for 
sprays. This Rose, too, will make 
fiao long growths, which are ho 
useful for decoration, botli on the 
plant and when cut. It makes a 
vast difference as to how this class 
of Hose is cultivated outdoors. J f 
as much care bo taken in tho 
preparation of the soil for decora¬ 
tive Roses as exhibitors take with 
their favourite show varieties, wo 
btiould see some really lovely 
masses of Roses, and one would 
hardly recognise this variety when 
well grown if he bad been used to 
seeing poorly-grown plants. I 
have been told that this Rose does 
well in seaside gardens.— Rosa. 

Southern Blopes for early 
Roses. —Ib has aiw'ays surprised 
me that some enterprising Rose 
grower has nob utilised some of 
ihe natural slopes of the Isle of 
Wight for the early production of 
Rose blooms. Surely ib would pay 
well, and I am quite certain the 
result would be satisfactory. Whab 
I have mainly in my mmd are some 
glasshouses built on the lean-to 
plan ; quite plain structures and 
nob too ponderous. There would 
elld * be no need of artificial heat, as 

the more natural the Roses wei« 
grown the better quality would bo 
secured. No doubb the plants would need to 
be in pots. The S-inch size is very convenient. 
If plants are potted up in October and grown 
outdoors one season they would be ready for 
bringing into the glass structures by Christ¬ 
mas of the following year. A few good kinds 
to pot up would be Caroline Test-out, Captain 
Hayward, Mrs. John Laing, La France, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Etoile de France, Fran K.*rl 
Druschki, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Ulrich 
Brunner.— Rosa. 

Wichuriana Roses in pillar form 
for conservatory.— On very lofty pillars 
these could be trained if they were needed, and 
most useful they become where much decora¬ 
tive work needs to be done. Small plants in 
5-inch pots, procured now and potted on, 
would, if grown in warmth, make line exam¬ 
ples by the autumn. A few of the best kinds 
are Dorothy Perkins and its rival, Lady Gay ; 
then there are Tho Farquhar, Debutante, Rene 
Andre, Alberic Barbier, Elise Rubichon, 
Edmond Prousse, and several others. Try also 
some of the multiflora Rosas in this way, and 
see how useful they are. Of course, Crimson 
Rambler must be one of them, also Leucht- 
stern, Euphrosyne, Thalia, Philadelphia Ram¬ 
bler, Tea Rambler, Blush Rambler, and Wal¬ 
tham Rambler. The best results are obtained 
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when the large ground plants can be pobted 
up, bub this should be done in November, grow¬ 
ing the plants outdoors for a season to make 
roots.—R osa. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

DICENTRA (DIETATRA) SPECTABILIS 
FORCED. 

This is very useful in many ways. It is one of 
our best forcing plants, and large clumps of it 
grown in pots are most useful for conserva¬ 
tories, while smaller specimens are 
valuable in the greenhouse for 
mixing with Azaleas, Epacris, 

Narcissi, and other plants. It is 
equally valuable in the open bor¬ 
der ; it will grow almost anywhere 
and in any soil, and with a freedom 
that is most grateful. Then the 
roots can be divided, and if planted 
oub in nursery beds soon grow 
into large established clumps of 
a serviceable character. The besb 
time to divide is when the foliage 
begins to turn a little yellow in 
early autumn. When dividing, 
dig oub a trench, pub into it some 
refuse soil from the potting-beneb, 
and cover the roots wibh it, bread¬ 
ing the soil firmly aboub them, and 
if the weather is dry, a good soak¬ 
ing of water is given after three 
or four days. Dicentra spectabilis 
requires a great deal of moisture, 
and occasionally ib seems to like 
a pail or two of warm soap-suds, 
especially so when fche sun is hob. 

Ib makes a good window plant, and 
can be potted in September and 
October, a good-sized clump being 
placed in a pot that will admib of 
three quarters of an inch of soil 
beiDg placed between the roots and 
the sides of the pots. The pots can 
be stood away in any cool place 
free from frost, or they can be 
stoed in the open and treated as 
bulbs are for forcing into bloom, 
by being covered with leaves. 

When they begin to grow, all the 
light possible should fall upon 
them, and air be given on ail con¬ 
venient occasions bo keep the plants 
sturdy. There should be no lack 
of water, and if the plants could be 
stood in the open and have the 
benefib of a warm spring shower, 
they would be all the better for ib. 

The roots so adapt themselves to 
division that a stock can soon be 
worked up. 

NEW OR NOTEWORTHY 

FLOWERING STOVE AND 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The principal opportunity of see¬ 
ing the new flowering plants of the 
year is afforded at the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when either first-class certificates 
or awards of merit are bestowed 
upon the most meritorious subjects 
submitted to the Floral committee. 

At the same time all the plants so 
honoured are not absolutely new, 
but the majority of them are, and 
most of the others are compara¬ 
tively little known, and well merit 
extended cultivation. The most 
notable stove and greonhouse 
floweiing plants certificated during 
the year 1904 are set forth below— 

Astilbe alba and Astii.be rosea.— Prob¬ 
ably no other plant at the exhibition held at 
Holland House attracted so much attention as 
the bright pink-flowered Astilbe rosea, which 
may bedescribedas,exceptin colour, a counter¬ 
part of the very best form of Astilbe or Spinea 
japonica. The pink variety is said to have 
been obtained from Spircea compacts crossed 
with Astilbe chinensis, the colour beiDg 
derived from the latter parent. The white 
form is the product of Astilbe Lemoinei ferti¬ 
lised with the pollen of Spiraea compacta. 
These two plants were awarded the uncommon 
distinction of a gold medal. 

Azai.e* indtoa Eeciuiaut.—O f 


late years Azaleas with bright-coloured blos¬ 
soms margined with white have become pop¬ 
ular. This, given an award of merit on 
April 5th, is one of the besb of its class, being 
of a deop rich rose, while the edging is clearly 
defined. Among 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias the following 
wore each given an award of merit: Avalanche, 
a pure white double-flowered variety : Canopus, 
double yellow; Lady Curzon, a double light 
reddish-salmon ; Margaret Gwitlum, a double 
yellow ; Mr. W. H. Edwards, a double parti¬ 


award of merib during the season : Enchantress, 
a pink-flowered form which is now largely 
grown; President, deep crimson flowers with 
fringed petals ; and Adonis , a scarlet-coloured 
variety, the petals more or less fringod. The 
above are all American varieties. The following 
were also certificated : Lord Charles Berea ford , 
white, marked wibh pink; Leander, a bright 
salmon-red flower with smooth petals, and a 
pleasing fragrance; Taller dal , a large pale 
yellow variety suggesting in flower one of the 
Malmaison type, but the foliage is different; 


The Lyre Flower (Dicentra spectabilis) forced. 


drAj^FiviMA Eeciuiaut 

Google 


coloured flower, the ground colour pale salmon 
marked with white; Morrisiuna superha, a 
double scarlet-flowered form likely to be useful 
for baskets ; Washington, a double rich crim¬ 
son-flowered kind, and very dwarf ; and Argus, 
a compact-habited form with bright double 
scarlet flowers, which are well thrown 
up above the leafage, and it will on this 
accounb be very useful in the flower garden 
during the summer months. 

Begonia Mrs. H. T. Dixson. —A very pretty 
winter-flowering kind, bearing a profusion of 
rich pink blossoms. Award of merib on Feb¬ 
ruary 9th. Of 

Carnations, the following were given an 


Joan, a promising border variety of a sulphur- 
1 yellow tint; Glowworm, bright scarlet with a 
good calyx; King Solomon, a curious combi¬ 
nation of yellow, red, and purple, and Linlith¬ 
gow, a rich deep rose-coloured flower. 

I Cr.ERODENDRON MYRMHCOPHTLUM.— A beau¬ 
tiful flowering stove plant, introduced from 
I Singapore. It has a sturdy stem, clothed on 
! the lower part with oppositely arranged leaves, 

| the upper portion bearing a largo, erect, pyra¬ 
midal-shaped panicle of blossoms. The indi¬ 
vidual blooms are about inches across, and 
of a bright orange-amber colour. When shown 
a first-class cfirtiticatq.was awarded. This was 
I figured in tfciese'pagesoriSept. Iff, 1901 (p. 559). 
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Olivia min lata a ritEA. —This, a direct impor¬ 
tation from South Africa, has been grown for 
several years at Kew, under the varietal name 
of citrina. It is noboworthy among all the 
forms of Olivia miniata by reason of the flowers 
being of a creamy or straw-yellow hue without 
any of the salmon or terra cotta tints which 
occur so plentifully in mo 9 b of the varieties. 
At present this variety cannot be obtained from 
nurseries. 

C Li via Lord Bathurst. —This may be re¬ 
garded as one of the finest of the garden 
forms, with a large hemispherical head of 
bright salmon-red blossoms. Both these were 
given awards of merit in the spring. 

Cyrtantiit.’s Marian.— This is a hybrid 
between C. angustifolius, bright red, and C. 
lutescens, sulphur-yellow, the progeny being 
in colour about midway between the two. The 
members of this genus are easily grown in 
an ordinary greenhouse. Award of merit, 
April f>th. 

Euivatorium pettolarr.— Several of the 
Eupatoriums are justly valued as winter-flower¬ 
ing plants in the warm greenhouse, and this is 
no exception. It is a freely-branched rather 
than loose-growing bush, clothed with fluffy 
heads of white flowers, very useful for cutting. 

Eutatortcm vkrnalr — This, which is some¬ 
times known as E. grantliflorum, is perhaps the 
best of the genus. Like the rest, it is of quick 
growth and forms large bushy plants clothed 
with heart-shaped leaves. The pure white 
flower heads are about half an inch in diameter, 
and in their turn collected into large spreading 
clusters. Both these Eupatoriums were given 
awards of merit in the early part of the year. 

Gloriosa Rothsciiildiana. This, perhaps 
the finesb of all the Gloriosas, was given a 
first-class certificate at the Temple Show. It 
is the latest and most beautiful of the genus. 
The flowers when young have the segments 
reflexed : as they develop they become broader 
and gradually assume the horizontal or de- 
curved position. The yellow colouring seen on 
the bases of the segments in the early stages 
of the flower disappears until it is almo 3 b 
wholly of a bright ruby-red. 

Hippeastrum Snowdox. — This is the 
white - flowered Hippeastrum that we have, 
the large, widely-expanded blossoms being 
quite pure, except a slight greenish shad¬ 
ing in the centre. The unusual distinction 
(for a Hippeastrum) of a first-class certificate 
was given this on April 10th. 

Hippeastrum Ronda. — One of Messrs. 
Veitch’s well-known strain, this particular 
variety having a very large flower, in colour 
white, veined with scarlet. Award of merit 
April )9bh. 

Moschosma riparium.— This South African 
Labiate, which was given an award of merib on 
•January 5th, is now well known. It is a 
Salvia-like plant, with spikes of small white or 
pale mauve blossoms borne for some distance 
along the shoots. This Moschosma suffered 
terribly from the fogs which prevailed about 
Christmas time within the London district. 
Figured in Gardening Illustrated, March 
15, 1002 (p. 30). 

Nicotian a Sand era? —Last year a first-class 
certificate was worthily bestowed upon this. 
Apart from the rich pink form regarded as the 
type, there are others, varying from white to 
rich purple, which will be distributed in due 
course. See illustration in our issue of May 
14,191 >4 (p. 141). 

Nerine excellens major tardiflora.— 
Most of the Nerines that have received awards 
of merit of late years have beeu English-raised 
seedlings, but this is a direct importation from 
South Africa. It has since been recognised as 
a distinct species, under the name of Nerine 
Bowdeni. The principal distinguishing feature 
is the large size of the blossoms, which are in 
colour pale rose, with a central line of a deeper 
hue. 

Nerine Lady Ffolkes. —Light carmine 
flowers of considerable substance, with a paler 
centre. 

Nerine Miss Shelley.— A beautiful pink- 
flowered form. Both the above Nerines were 
given awards of merib on October 18th. 

Pelargonium Lady Decies. —A good sturdy- 
growiog variety of thedecorative class, with pale 
coloured blossoms marked with red on tht 
upper segments. An award of merit was given 
this at the Temple show, andqt is particularly 
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interesting as being the only Pelargonium so 
honoured in 19U4. 

Primula obconica forms.— Last spring some 
very distinct forms of Primula obconica were 
shown, some being almost pure white and 
others particularly deep iu colour, while a few 
had the edges of the petals fringed. These are 
very promising. 

Triton r a Prince of Orange.— These Cape 
bulbs merit more attention than is usually 
bestowed upon them, this variety, given an 
award of merib on May 3rd, being especially 
beautiful. The flowers, which are each nearly a 
couple of inches across, are of a rich, deep 
orange colour. X. 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

Pleasr give m*s a few hints on striking same ? Also state 
the length of time they take in striking ? In some cases a 
line strong side shoot seeme to be taking too much out of 
the plant, and spoils the form of same. Would It not be 
advisable to cut this away and treat it as a cutting, as it 
is not long enough to layer ? Is it true that the American 
growers propagate principally from cuttings?— Morva. 

[If your Malmaison Carnations have been 
grown in the usual way for flowering it would 
scarcely be right to cub the plants about at the 
present time when they are showing the flower- 
ouds. The growth thatr you say is now nob 
loog enough to layer would be of ample size for 
layering early in June or before—an excellent 
time for such work. The best material for cut¬ 
tings are those smaller shoots that follow the 
flowering, and are often seen on the stems in 
advance of the flower-buds. Those growths 
vary considerably, as does the general charac¬ 
ter of the plant, and much depends on whether 
the plsnb has been raised from a cutting or 
from a layer. An ordinary layer usually gives 
one central spike, and from four to six stout 
pieces of grass about the base, all suitable for 
layering at the right timo. The plant raised 
from a cutting assumes a more tree like habit 
from the first, the strong base shoots of the 
layered plant are nob present, and the smaller 
growth that appears on the flower-stem is much 
more suitable for cuttings. It does not follow, 
however, that these larger shoots will not root 
when employed as cuttings, though, as a rule, 
they are less reliable. A good cutting should 
be of recent growth, nob less than 4 inches in 
length when made, and in a Malmaison kind 
should have a base diameter equal to large 
wheaten straw. 

Not a few gardeners still adhere to 
“pipings,” and it is quite true they will root, 
but they bake much too long bo make plants. 
A cutting too early detached from the parent 
is much the same, and ib should always be 
remembered that a cutting makes far batter 
headway when supported by the parent plant 
up to a given size. If you can command a 
bri- k bottom-heat of 60 dags, there is no need 
for failure with young, vigorous and healthy 
cuttings. The cuttings root be 9 b in this tem¬ 
perature when made to the “joint.” Those 
made with a “ heel ” are more suibable for a 
lower temperature and bake some time longer. 
If you have no propagating frame secure a 
stout box not less than 15 inches deep, and 
place 3 inches deeD of leaf-soil to be well wetted 
in the bottom. Place thi 3 over the hot-water 
pipes and a sheeb of glass on the box, and 
you have a very serviceable propagating frame. 
Usi pots of 4 inches diameter and employ 
one-third drainage, one-third sandy soil, and 
one-third pure sand on the surface so 
that the cutting rests entirely in the sand. 
A sharp knife should be used, making 
a clean cub immediately below the joint 
and into the green portion of the sb^ra. 
Shoots that have been produced during the 
past two months will possess the right degree 
of firmness as opposed to a sappy state, and 
a shoob of nob less than 4 inches will not 
only make a good cutting bub a sensible plant 
when rooted. Such cuttings roob in aboub 
three weeks under the conditions named, and 
hose nob rooted in a month rarely do much 
gold. If you have the heat named above you 
will nob need to plunge the pots, bub the leaf 
soil must be kept quite moist below the cutting- 
pots. The sand in which the cuttings rest must 
be well watered. Nine-tenths of the tree 
Carnations in this country and in America are 
raised from cuttings, and in a very large degree 
failure or success depends upon the youth, 
freshness, and vigour of the cuttings. Cuttings 


taken from old or worn-oub plants and such 
as are low in vitality rarely succeed.—E. 

Jenkins ] 

NOTES AND REPLIES 

Dcutzlas falling.— Kindly tell me what is the 
matter with my Deutzla plants, specimens of the (lowers 
of which I send ? The plants are fine, and look in excellent 
health, and were full of buds. Last year's cuttings are 
behaving in the same way.—H. M. B. 

[By no means uncommon behaviour for 
Deutzias flowered under glass; indeed, a 
season seldom passes without examples like 
yours being sent us. More reasons than one 
are answerable for this, bub ib is particularly 
liable to be caused by too hard or rapid forc¬ 
ing, or a draughty, irregular temperature. 
Plants allowed to get too dry ab the roots are 
liable to fail in this way, while an excess of 
moisture is equally injurious. You must for 
yourself decide which of these is applicable to 
your case. Yeb another point may be noted, 
and thab is, plants whose growth is nob well 
ripened in the autumn are more liable to 
behave in this way than those with well 
matured branches ] 

Treatment of seedling Cyclamens.—I have 
some seedling Cyclamens, and should like to know where 
to keep them to make good plants? Will a warm house 
facing north, cold vinery, or frames answer?—R. W. S. 

[Neither of the positions you name is an 
ideal place for growing Cyclamens. Bv far 
the best spot from now onwards is in a frame 
with a firm ash bottom, as this will always 
retain a certain amount of moisture, a very 
necessary feature in Cyclamen growing. While 
a free circulation of air is beneficial, direeb 
draughts are to be avoided, and they mu9t also 
bo shaded when necessary. By shutting up 
the frame early after syringing in hob and dry 
weather, the growth of your planbs will be 
much accelerated.] 

Treatment of Stephanotls.— I have a Stephan- 
otls with four main runners, on which are branches 2 feet 
long. I should be very glad to know if the tips of branchei 
ought to be pinched out to make them flower ? The plant 
is in a large pot standing on bench, house warm, facing 
north.—It. W. S. 

*[A north house is by no means the besb place 
for a Sbephanotis to flower in, and we should 
advise you to brain the secondary branches 
along on wires and allow them to grow withoub 
stopping, that is, unless they are so crowded as 
to obstruct the light, for plenty of this is 
necessary to induce the Stepbanotis to bloom. 
Ab the same time some varieties are much more 
free-flowering than others, and if yours belongs 
to the spare blooming class you may (in a north 
house especially) have bo wait some time for 
flowers. Thab known as the Elvasbon Castle 
variety is the mosb free-flowering of all.] 

Old Pelargoniums.— What is the besb 
thing to do now with Pelargoniums that may be 
old, and from which cuttings have been taken 
this last spring ? Several ways are open. One is 
to pub them out, turning them out of the pots, 
and planting them in good soil. This will 
ensure their picking up quickly, and blooming 
in the early aubumn. Another way is to repot 
them ab once in a good composb of loam, using 
some bone-meal or old rotted manure, get¬ 
ting away a9 much of the old soil as possible, 
withoub acbually disturbing the roots, keeping 
them in the house for a time until they nave 
become established, and then putting them in 
a cold-frame for the resb of the summer, baking 
care to pinch off all flower-buds as they appear, 
until towards the end of September, when they 
should be brought back into the house and given 
stimulants. Such plants will furnish many 
useful blossoms during the winter in a warm- 
house, and although they may nob be quite so 
fine as flowers produced from young plants, 
they will be very acceptable— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Jacaranda mlmosoe folia —Could you tell me the 
culture of Jacaranda miraoeadolia? 1 have raised Home 
plants from seed, and have these in a warm greenhouse, 
where they are growing freely. Should I pinch the topj 
out, and when may I expect them to flower?— Guo rr. 

[Though grown in a small state for the 
beauty of ts foliage, Jacaranda mimo£«>folia 
naturally assumes a tree-like character, and ib 
is useless to expect ib to flower until it has 
attained fair dimensions. On this accounb its 
blossoms are nob often met with, ib being in 
many cases necessary to curtail the planb 
before the requisite heighb is reached. A 
specimen that came under our notice last 
season, flowering freely, was planted out in a 
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bod in a lofty conservatory, and had reached 
a height of 15 feet to 16 feet, or perhaps more ; 
indeed, we have never seen an example under 
5 feet high in bloom, and even this had been 
cut back. The flower clusters on this last 
were, however, by no means the equal of those 
of the taller specimen. By all means pinch 
out the tops of your plants in order to induce 
a bushy habit of growth, and keep them 
during the summer in a good light structure 
with a free circulation of air, as if close and 
shaded they quickly run up and become weak. 
In potting, a mixture of loam, leaf-mould or 
peat, and sand suits them well, and as the pots 
get full of roots a little liquid-manure will be 
beneficial. In a vigorous flowering example 
the blossoms are very numerous, and form a 
large pyramidal-shaped terminal bead. The 
individual flowers (somewhat like those of a 
Pentstemon) are of a bright blue colour. In 
winter the temperature of a warm greenhouse 
is sufficient for its requirements.] 
Rhodanthes in pots. — Many times 
have the advantages of these beautiful tender 
annuals been set forth in these pages, and just 
at this time, when the familiar pink and wnite 
blossoms are being offered for sale in almost 
every market, one is inclined to a 9 k the ques¬ 
tion why the growing of them is left so much 
to the florist, when only the simplest treatment 
is needed to ensure their successful culture. 
A brief outline as to the methods employed in 
order to have pots of blossoms from May to 
late in autumn may help someone who, per 
haps, ha 9 not grown Rhodanthes. First, soil 
should be of the lightest—bhree parts leaf- 
mould, finely sifted, to two of loam, with just 
enough sharp silver sand to assist drainage, 
the rougher portions being placed at the bottom 
of the pan. The seed, which is of a “ downy ” 
or fluffy nature, should be sown thinly, and 
barely more than covered, being watered in 
with a fine-rose pot. The pan should be placed 
where it can receive a little bottom-heat, if 
possible, or, failing this, on a shelf near the 
glass, taking care that the soil is not allowed 
to become dust dry, and at the same time avoid¬ 
ing giving too much moisture, otherwise it is 
almost certain that the seedlings will damp off. 
When the seedlings can be shifted they should 
be pricked oub, from twelve to fifteen, in a 
6 -inch pot, using the same soil, except teat it 
may receive a little robbed manure. The pots 
should be placed near the glass, and a few thin, 
twiggy sticks put into each pot, around which 
Borne material should be tied just to keep the 
plants in position. When the buds begin to 
show, then weak applications of mai>ure-water 
may be given, but only weak, and if kept near 
the glass the flowers will be finer. Although 
it is in April and May when we see most of tne 
Rhodanthes, they may be had in flower any 
time up to September by successional sowings, 
and those who have not tried them before 
6 hould procure seed and sow it now. It ought 
also to be remembered that they last some con¬ 
siderable time, being of an “ everlasting ” 
nature. — Leah urst. 


GARDEN PESTS AND PRIENDS. 


au old and sharp knife is equally efficacious. 
The early morning and late evening are the 
better hours for attack. Ib is astonishing how 
quickly they can traverse ground in search of 
food, and how soon they disappear again in 
early morning. New lime is the quickest, most 
easily applied, and the mosb effective remedy 
for destroying those actually feeding. If they 
have burrowed more or less deeply into the 
ground they are out of reach of the influence 
of dry lime, bub light sprinklings of fresh lime 
applied a few mornings and evenings soon 
make short work of them. Gas-lime, which so 
many have faith in for destroying all kinds of 
ground insecb and slug life, does nob answer at 
all times. In preparation for early planting I 
applied a dressing of gas-lime last autumn in 
the hope that I might safely pub out frame- 
grown plants, but no sooner had T planted than 
the slugs attacked the plants, and 1 had to resort 
to the usual remedy—air slaked new lime. The 
mildness of the winter has much exbended the 
breeding season of slugs, and now the ground 
seems teeming with them, particularly the small 
black variety.—W. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

RHUBARB—GETTING IT EARLY 
OUTDOORS. 

Your correspondent “ F. W. D.” (page 640) 
does well to remind readers of the necessity of 
forwarding their Rhubarb as early as they can, 
the use of tubs, leaves, and strawy manure 
being advised as aids to this desirable end 
Some of your many readers will doubtless have 
provided themselves with proper Rhubarb 
pots, which are, no doubt, the best means after 
all, but as these are expensive to procure in any 
quantity many will hesitate before buying 
them. Flour barrels and sugar and soda 
barrels are useful whon they can bo had, but I 
find they are nob so easily obtained from 
grocers as they used to be, by reason of so much 
of this class of goods being now distributed in 
bags. It is remarkable what an extent of 
warmth is afforded by a simple covering of 
strawy litter procured from the stable, or, if 
preferred, clean and direct from the rick. 
Barley or Oat straw, being soft and shorter 
than Wheat straw, is better adapted if clean, 
but that from the stable floor is soon rendered 
sweet and wholesome when washed with rain. 
Mosb persons know what a change can be 
effected in a short time by the action of air, 
rain, and frost in changing apparently offensive 
substances into wholesome use. It needs to be 
lifted occasionally and shaken up afresh with a 
fork over the crowns, because there is a ten¬ 
dency in ib to settle closely down on the root 
crown, and thus hinder its progress. Rhubarb 
thus treated I have for years found come as 
early, often earlier, than when covered with 
pots or tubs for home use, and when required 
for one’s own purpose only there is no need to 
wait for the stalks to grow more than about 
9 inches before using them. Rhubarb thus 
grown is superior in flavour and texture to 
that which is forced. \V. S. 


Pear-leavee shrivelling.— Wfil you kindly inform 
me as to the reason of the curling and red blotches on the 
accompanying leaves of a Pear-tree ; also the remedy, if 
any is needed ?—Sidmoutii. 

[The l’ear leaves you sent are attacked by 
the “Pear Leaf-blister-mibe’' (Eriophyes pyri), 
and also by a fungus (Entomosporium macu- 
latum), “the Leaf-scald.’’ To destroy the mites 
the best remedy is to spray the trees with 
dilute paraffin-emulsion, 1 part of the emulsion 
bo 0 parts of water, or such insecticides as 
contain paraffin and soft-soap Whatever is 
used should be applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. It does nob matter much whether the 
upper sides are sprayed or nob Spraying with 
dilute Bordeaux-mixture ” every fortnight is 
the best cure for the fungus Collect and burn 
any leaves which fall prematurely, as well as 
those which fall naturally in the autumn.] 

Slugs in the garden. —With each 
recurring year come the troubles of the spring, 
when summer crops are just starting into 
growth, due to the garden slug The occasional 
use of lime, so >b, and salt avails but little ; 
there must be, at any rate in showery weather, a 
persistent raid made on them. Handpicking 
is a wooderful h ^pTh r^dd»n^^|e ground, or 


DO POTATO STOCKS DETERIORATE? 
At a meeting of the Scientific Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held at the 
new Hall, Vincent-square, on March 28, Mr. 
A. Dean read a paper on the subject of deterio¬ 
ration, with special reference to the Potato. 
In dealing with the assumed deterioration 
of the Potato, he said, it is needful to be clear 
that nob Potatoes a 9 edible products are 
referred to, bub varieties of a species. The 
assumption is that varieties have compara¬ 
tively short lives, as compared with the lives 
of kinds of vegetables or other products. That 
assumption is by no means proved. One 
probable cause for the comparatively rapid 
disappearance of Potato varieties from culti¬ 
vation is found in the freedom with which new 
ODes are raised, and the taste for novelties is 
as great amoDg 9 b Potato growers as among any 
class of persons. That readiness for change is 
based on a belief that new ones may 
always be Ixtter than older ones. Curiosity 
to find what may be the characteristics of 
new varieties is also a prominent factor in 
the matter. Then it is again a tradition of 
the Potato trade that varieties wear oub, and 
should often be replaced by newer ones. The 


Lrado would no doubb feel hurt wero it to bo 
said that such tradition is based on trading 
interests In any case ibdoes as a theory lead 
to much business without doubt. Now if we 
turn to some varieties of Potatoes long in culti¬ 
vation, we find tnat in their cases wearing out 
i s nob so eviden b. There is the Ashleaf Kid ney, 
in cultivation from almost time immemorial, 
and chiefly recruited from year to year either 
by selecting tubers for planting from the best 
plants, or by effecting frequent changes of seed- 
tubers. The American Beauty of Hebron has 
been here some thirty years, and seems to be 
as useful and good cropping a variety as ever. 
Magnum Bonum has been with us thirty years, 
and still it is found that tubers from stocks 
grown in Denmark give as full crops here now 
as ever the variety did. International Kidney 
is still found in all parts of the kingdom, giving 
as fine crops of tubers as ever, and it is grown 
in the Channel Islands and in France in enor¬ 
mous quantities for the supply of the British 
markets. 

Assuming that the theory of the deteriora¬ 
tion of varieties is a correct one, what may be 
the predisposing causes to that decay ? First, 
is ib nob possible thab our practice of wintering 
tubers for future planting in dry places and 
exposed to air may have a weakening effect ? 
Does nature require thab to be properly pro¬ 
genitive the tuber should remain in the soil all 
the winter, but preserved from frost ? I do nob 
set this up as an absolute necessity; I merely 
put ib forward as a possible cause for the 
assumed deterioration. Then we do as a rule 
—and ib is noteworthy that the old Ashleaf 
Kidney is usually made an exception to the rule 
—plant rather small than large tubers annually 
for crop production If we regard other vege¬ 
tables, do we not select the very finest roots or 
plants to produce the seed for the ensuiDg crops ? 
In practically everything we grow in gardens or 
fields it is the practice to select for parentage 
the finest and best. That is nob so with the 
Potato, and if in its case we depart, as we so 
commonly do, from what is in production of 
the best an acknowledged rule, what other 
result can be looked for but thab gradual 
weakening or deterioration of stock must 
ensue ? Conversing recently with an old Scotch 
Potato grower on the cause of the fine pro¬ 
ductiveness of Scotch tubers, he said that, 
apart from Scobch soil and climate, two impor¬ 
tant factors in that strength or fertility, ib 
was largely the practice to plant large tubers, 
even though often cut prior to the planting. 
On that point ib may be possible to get further 
information. Undoubtedly a common cause 
for real weakness in Potato stocks is found in 

Storing tobers for planting in pibs, tiers, 
or heaps, in which they sweat or heat, thus 
speedily causing premature sprouting. That is 
especially an evil practice in the southern dis¬ 
tricts, because Potatoes ripen early, and as a 
consequence push growth early. That this has 
a mosb weakening effect has been demonstrated 
over and over again. Whilst our crops south¬ 
wards are ripe often from six to eight weeks 
earlier than are those in the north, we cannot, 
because of the prevalence of spring frosts, 
safely plant much earlier than in the north. 
Three hundred years of European cultivation 
have left the Potato plant as bender os ever ib 
wo9, and but one sharp spring frosb on the 
plants may kill them to the ground. All good 
growers hold that boxing Beed-tubers and 
wintering in cool sheds away from frost, and 
where comparative rest is secured, are invariably 
followed by finer crops than result from tubers 
that have been pitted and prematurely sprouted, 
the blanched sprouts being removed. 

Moulding up.— Is it wise to have Potato 
breadths moulded up, as is the common rule ? 
That ib is done chiefly to keep tubers from 
exposure to light and air is the case, bub it 
still remains a question how far ib may be 
detrimental to plant robustness. The practice 
of 

Propagating Potatoes by means of sprouts or 
cuttings taken from tubers forced into prema¬ 
ture growth in warmth under glass, not at all 
a new practice, bub one much revived last year, 
has lea to the declaration thab ib means ruin to 
the constitution of the Potato. Absolute proof 
that such would be the result has nob been fur¬ 
nished, and although it may be oub of place 
farther bo refer to the practice here, yet before 
3ucb. doctrine is accepted more experience must 
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be obtained than now exists. To that end it 
would be well could a series of experiments be 
conducted at Wieley on such lines—plants ob¬ 
tained from sprout-cuttings raised and planted 
out beside others of the same variety raised 
from ordinary planted tubers, the progeny in 
each case being grown-on also side by side for 
three or four years. Also experiments might 
be conducted to show the effects of whole large 
tubers and cut large tubers against those of the 
customary round tubers that are generally 
planted, as bo which progeny would, in some 
three or four years, the soonest deteriorate. 
The effects of earthing-up and non-earthing 
could be tried, also the effects of change of seed 
from various soils and climates as compared 
with similar varieties home-grown. These and 
many other allied experiments might well bo 
conducted at Wisley. 

Effect of Soils. —Whatever may be the 
effects of different soils on Potato-plant growth, 
it is certain that they do produce very markedly 
diverse effects on Pobabo quality in an edible 
sense. How far deficiency of starch in a tuber 
may affect its productive capacity when planted 
as compared with the same capacity of a tuber 
of similar si/e that is thoroughly starchy, is a 
matter which experiment and observation alone 
can show. It ^instructive to liod that of the 
same varieties grown on diverse soils or in 
diver&o localities, whilst some are really good 
in an edible sense, cooking dry, mealy, and 
starchy, from other soils the tubers are watery, 
close, tasteless, and altogether worthless as 
food. If such be the effect of soils on 
tubers, may it not be probable that weakening 
effects would follow in the plant growth ? Here 
it is evident the analytical chemist is needed to 
show of what elements the tubers and the soil 
may be deficient, and what manures are needed 
to provide them. 


CROPPING THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Many readers of Gardening Illustrated have 
only small gardens, and it is necessary to 
utilise every foot of the space to the besto ad¬ 
vantage, and very unwise to grow thiDgs that 
are of no use when grown. During my ex¬ 
perience I have visited many gardens, both 
large and small, and in many instances have 
been pained to see the abundance of many 
tilings and the great scarcity of others. This 
need not be if thought and experience are 
brought to bear on the cropping. For home con¬ 
sumption nothing equals a continuous supply 
of medium-sized quickly-grown vegetables, and 
the sorts should bo chosen that have quality 
regardless of size. This latter point has been 
shown to be a mistake many times in your 
pages. Size bas had too much importance put 
on it at exhibitions, and I hope this is now a 
thing of the past and that we will have the 
correct standard—namely, quality. This being 
so, the first thing to consider is bo grow 
vegetables that the owners eojoy. Whatever 
these may be the beat should be obtained. I 
enleavour to have one or more of the best 
vegetables beside Potatoes every day, and am 
convinced they are nutritious when used rightly. 
In many gardens there is a surplus in the last 
half of the year and a dearth the first half. 
This often arises from making too large sow¬ 
ings. This can be seen by any observing person 
in regard to Peas. Peas sown during the latter 
half of March are early enough, and those sown 
in early April follow rapidly, especially if they 
l>elong to the early type. It is astonishing how 
rapidly the pods fill early in the season. If 
the Marrow kinds are sown in May with the 
early or mid-season sorts they follow them. 
Where space is of importance it is a good 
method to sow tall-growing kinds close to 
the paths running east and west. By 
sowing frequently no old Peas need be 
had. I am convinced for autumn use that 
nothing equals the Marrows, bub they must be 
sown in good time. Spinach, again, may bo 
sown near to Peas as a catch crop, only small 
quantities at a time, seeing ib grows rapidly 
and soon runs to seed. New Zealand Spinach 
is very useful, raising bhe plants in heat and 
planting them on good soil. They soon grow, 
and gatherings may be had till frosb comes, 
when the large-leaved Prickly should be 
ready. Large-growing Cabbages are a mis¬ 
take. Tho Drumhead Savoy is not wanted 
in private gardons. Smal 


sown early in June to give nice heads from 
November onward, are useful and of good 
quality. One ofben sees Cauliflowers running 
to seed. These form heads rapidly in summer 
and should be sown frequently. Early 
London and kindred sorts may be sown 
much later, and be gob out after later crops. 
Carrots are a mosb important crop. Here, again, 
much land is often used for sowing in early 
spring, the result being large, coarse roots only 
fit for soup or cattle, whereas nice roots from 
sowings made during Jane and July are far 
more useful. 

I never could see tho advantage of having 
Celery early when there is an abundance of 
other salad. Bub how often do we see this in 
abundance during tho winter and scarce in 
spring. No groen crop is so useful as Brussels 
Sprouts in severe winters if the close, hard 
butbou kinds are grown. When sown early ib 
is astonishing the amount of sprouts a few 
lanbs will produce, continuing till April if the 
eads are nob cub off. Where these are grown 
to any extent I fail to see the use of growing 
many other greens. I only grow a few Scotch 
and Asparagus Kales to follow them till 
Cabbago comes in. Runner Beans may be 
grown in clumps beside the jiaths, to cover 
arches, or to hide any odd place, but the soil 
must be good and deep. It is surprising the 
quantity which may be had from a few batches 
of the largo podded kinds, and it pays to sow 
twice, making the second sowing in June. 
Dwarf Beans are most serviceable in sheltered 
8 pots for early and late use, especially when 
they can bo protected from frost. Parsnips 
are frequently sown six weeks too early and 
too wide apart. Turnips are only wanted in 
small quantities in summer. J. Crook. 


ONIONS. 

Owing bo their having been thoroughly ripened 
and harvested under the best conditions last 
autumn, Onions have, as a result, kept well 
through the winter months, and in my own 
case there is yeb a good stock of that excellent 
old variety, James’ Keeping, on hand. The 
specially grown bulbs of Ailsa Craig have bub 
ju9b come to an end, and these have also kept 
better than they have for several past seasons. 
According to reports, Onions are getting scarce 
in many centres, and the eagerness with which 
they have been bought up in this locality, and 
the prices paid for them, lend colour to such 
statements As far as I can glean, these 
Onions have been despatched to supply bhe 
principal markets, and ib is hoped this unex¬ 
pected large demand will lead to their being 
more extensively grown, as there is no question 
as to Onions being a paying crop. Those who 
are likely to run short should at once get 
their autumn raided plants set out on a 
well manured and sheltered border or plot of 
ground, and to tide over the period between 
tho time of the latter beiDg ready for use and 
that of the finishing of the winter stock, some 
of the bulbs which are about to, or have just, 
sbaited into growth should be planted. These 
Onions, or “ Scallions,” as they are termed, 
prove mosb useful for the kitchen in a time of 
scarcity, and as they are in the ground but for 
a brief period, they may be planted in any 
sheltered nook, between Asparagus-bed8, or 
wherever they can experience sufficient 
warmth and shelter to enable them to grow 
quickly. The autumn-raised plants already 
alluded to should be planted in rows 1 foot 
asunder and from 5 inches to 6 inches apait, 
being careful to tread the ground firmly 
beforehand. Ib is also a wise proceeding to 
nip off a portion of the leaves before planting, 
as worms have a habit of drawing the points 
into their runs if they are left full length and 
upsetting them. If plants are none too plenti¬ 
ful, seed of a quick-growing and early-maturing 
variety, such tvs Silver Queen, should bo sown 
forthwith on ground in good heart. 

A. W. 


FEEDING ASPARAGUS. 

The correct time to assist) Asparagus is when 
root action becomes general, which is shown 
by the Grass appearing above ground, and 
continuing the same well into July. To me 
ib seems wroDg practice to apply a heavy 
coating of rich manure in the dead of winter, 
as many do, when growth above, and practi¬ 


cally below ground, is at a standstill. Such 
dressings must do more harm than good, 
specially on cold, retentive soils. What stimu¬ 
lant to apply will bo a greab extent depend on 
the soil toe grower has to deal with. For 
instance, it would be folly to give frequent 
dressings of salt (a manure Asparagus delights 
in) to very stiff land ; far better vary it, using 
guano or any other approved manure, and 
where plenty of drainings from the cowshed or 
even stable can be had, two or three good 
waterings with these tempered down would prove 
highly beneficial during the growing season. 
An occasional dressing of nitre is a great help, 
but ib must not be overdone, as in tho case of 
salb, and whatever artificial be used the ground 
should be constantly stirred with tho flat hoe 
during early summer, as weeds prove a greab 
nuisance after once the growth gets too crowded 
to work this tool between the rows. Care must 
be exorcised when gathering this crop thab 
other shoots are nob cut with it, and later on 
when growth is allowed to mature a support 
should be given any shoots thab show signs of 
falling over. As regard the date cutting 
should begin, the roots ought bo have three 
years’ growth before any produce is taken, 
even if seed be sowm and allowed to remain as 
permanent beds, which some gardeners adopt 
with mosb excellent results. I sow annually 
and transplant that sown the previous spring. 
This has two seasons’ growth before any 
attempb is made to cub; some allow another 
year to elapse, but I find cutting after three 
years’ unrestricted growth works out satis¬ 
factory, and hope to continue the practice. 
No greater mistake can be made than cutting 
too lato in tho year. Ib must weaken the 
crowns for the following season, especially 
those thab are to l>e lifted for forcing, and, as 
a rule, two months are long enough to keep 
cutting, and this from the end of April to the 
end ot June. Feed liberally from this latter 
date until you can see growth is on the wane, 
and good produco should l>e forthcoming next 
spring. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Dandelion as salad.—How ouj?ht Dandelion!* to 
he cultivated in order to blanch the leaves for salads, as 
used in France /—Crickiiowkl. 

[Where winter salads are largely used this 
will be found an excellent addition to the more 
commonly grown salad plants. Strongly grown 
plants produce the best) crowns for blunchiDg, 
so the seed should be sown in cool, rich coil, 
the seedlings being thinned out to from 
10 inches to 12 inches apart. Lifb tho roots 
early in winter and tieat the same as Chicory.] 

Pickling Onions.— Early May is quite 
soon enough to sow for this purpose, and Siiver- 
skin or The Queen are two suitable varieties, 
neither of which gebs particularly large. These 
are usually sown on rather poor ground so thab 
they do not get coarse, but one can err in this 
respect, and the produce turn out to bo far too 
small even for pickling. Rather choose a plot 
that carried a winter crop, such as Lettuce or 
Endive, merely giving a surfacing of soob or 
w^ood-oshes and forking bhe same in, then tread 
firmly, rake evenly over, and sow the seed 
broadcast if only a small quantiby be required, 
bub when much seed has to be sown draw 
shallow drills like you would forspriog Onions. 
Very little attention is required while growing, 
keeping clean and thinning a patch here or 
there that appears exbra crowded being all thab 
is necessary. Should the weather set in very 
hob and dry in June, ore or two thorough 
waterings may with advantage be given. As 
the tops bend over and show signs of being 
ripe, pull them up at once, and lay on boards 
to thoroughly dry, placing them under cover 
should the weather be showery, as they persist¬ 
ently starb to grow afresh and get soft and 
flabby. They are also besb pickled soon after 
they are dried. —J. M. B. 

Pricking out. —By this term is meant 
transplanting seedling Cabbages, Broccoli, 
Sprouts, etc., from bhe seed-bed, so thab nice, 
sturdy plants, with plenty of roots when lifted, 
are at command to place in their permanent 
quarters in some four weeks’ time Irom the 
operation. Very much better plants are to be 
had in this way, and they do not fear removal 
so much as do those that are allowed bo remain 
thickly packed whoro sqwn. Prick thorn out 
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4 inches apart in rows twice that distance, so 
that a small fiat hoe may be worked between, 
and growth will be rampant at this season. 
Daring dry summers this pricking out is most 
advantageous, as if left in the seed-bed long 
the plants get spindly, starved, and very often 
a great number go blind or button-hearted. 
Lettuce is best left where it is sown, especially 
in dry weather, thinning out to the required 
distance, as the destruction of the tap-root 
causes the plants to go to flower quickly. It 
may be necessary to water and afford a light 
shade for a day or two when first dibbled out 
if hot and dry, but the seedlings soon get a 
fresh hold of the soil.—M. 

Growing Vegetable Marrows. — I tried to 
grow Vegetaole Marrows for the first time last year. I 
succeeded in raising two plants from seed, and planted 
them on small mounds of manure mixed, with a little earth, 
and the whole covered with soil. One of the plants was 
eaten away at the collar, and so was rendered useless. 
The other began to spread and bore several flowers, two 
of which produced two small Marrows about 4 inches long, 
which, however, rotted away underneath and broke off. 
Please tell me wbat is necessary to be done in order to 
get good Marrows ? I saw setting, nipping off shoots, etc., 
mentioned in a book, but they were not clearly de¬ 
scribed. I am also going to try and grow Gourds.—G. E. 
Htkvknson. 

[The seed of Vegetable Marrows should be 
sown in April under glass in a temperature of j 
<50 deg9. or GO dees. As soon as the rough leaf 
is formed pob off singly into 6-inch pots, and 
return the plants to a frame until they become 
established. Gradually harden them off and 
plant out in the open towards the end of May. 
Handlights should bo placed over them for a 
few days after planting. Do nob keep on the 
lights too long, as the plants are liable to be 
attacked by mildew. When well established 
the shoots may be stopped to make them throw 
out from six to eight leading stems. These 
may be led off in different directions to form 
the plants. After the plants reach a consider¬ 
able size a fruit will be formed under each leaf, 
and if the Marrows be cut young and none left) 
to ripen seeds, the plants will go on bearing 
until October unless cub off by frost. If 
planted on rich soil very litble water will bo 
required ; bub if the soil is poor and sandy 
frequent watering is necessary, with an occa¬ 
sional soaking of liquid-manure- On no account 
allow the plants to flag, as then they will be 
attacked by mildew, which will soon destroy 
them. A simpler way for these who have no 
glass is bo sow the seeds in the ground about 
the middle of May. A bell-glass may be put 
over the seeds to assisb germination, and the 
plants when well established will continue to 
fruit during the summer and well into the 
autumn. Early cutting, careful cooking, and 
serving whole are the chief points to attend to. 
Rapid growth, too, is important, hence the 
soil can hardly be boo rich. If grown slowly 
the Marrow is apt bo be tough and bitter. On 
a rubbish heap the Vegetable Marrow will do 
well and fruit abundantly. It is also a capital 
plant for filling any nook or corner, covering 
dead walls and fences, scrambling over out¬ 
buildings, or growing in any out-of-the-way 
place.] 

Syon House Prolific Potato.— The 

granting of a first-class certificate to this excel¬ 
lent garden Potato at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after it had been 
some ten years in commerce, no doubt croates 
surprise. Such awards are now rare to 
Potatoes, and are only given after well-proved 
excellence. The variety received when first 
grown in the society’sold gardens abChiswick an 
award of merib, which simply means that it was 
found on trial then to be a very good one. At 
the recent meeting a superb sample of Syon 
House Prolific, staged in twelve flat baskets, 
was shown by Mr. .Joel, of Potter's Bar, and 
such a presentation of the variety led bo the 
award being made. Perhaps it is a good thing 
that such an award now has no special trade 
vulue. Of course, there are other varieties that 
have earned such awards far more widely than 
has the ono in question. Up-bo Date, The 
Factor, and Windsor Castle, for instance : but 
unless these are specially presented to the fruit 
committee for such purpose it is nob easy to 
otherwise honour them.—A. D. 

Planting Tomatoes out-of-doors.— 

The question is frequently a9kod by those who 
lmve no glasshouses and who desire to grow 
Tomatoes as to when they may with safety be 
planted out of-doorspbub it is ouo more easily 
Digitize, t,tjO gle 


asked than answered, as the weather and 
locality have to be taken into consideration. 
Generally speaking, however, the end of May 
is soon enough for turning plants out-of-doors, 
and in procuring them it is best, if it can pos¬ 
sibly be done, to ascertain whether they have 
been hardened off, as to plant out those which 
have been brought up in a greenhouse, in, per¬ 
haps, a warm atmosphere, is risky. If frame- 
lights are available, and it is intended to plant 
out at the foot of a south wall—one of the best 
positions—it is an easy matter to rear the 
lights to the wall, these keeping off cold winds 
and bringing on the plants. I know several 
who, when their frame-lights are no longer 
required, use them in this way. Undoubtedly, 
the besb system to adopt is the long rod or 
single stem, especially in the case of plants 
out of-doors. The soil need not be too rich to 
start, bub any deficiency may be made up by 
liquid-manure when the first trusses of fruits 
have set. —Lkailorst. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Climbers will require a 
good deal of attention in thinning and training 
now. Passion-flowers and Tacsonias are free- 
growing, but want a lofty house to show them 
off well and must have a good deal of thinning. 
The flowering shoots should be permitted to 
festoon about in a graceful manDor. Mande- 
villa suaveolens is very sweet and the blooms 
come in large white clusters, bub to flower 
freely the young shoots must ramble up near 
the glass and the ventilation must be free. 
Some years ago I had an old plant in a large, 
cool conservatory where ridge ventilators wore 
left open nighb and day all summer, and the 
shoobs went outside and flowered most abun¬ 
dantly, filling the air with the fragrance. This 
is the time when a9 much as possible should be 
done with baskets, I mean good, roomy 
wire baskets that one can cover completely 
with foliage and flowers. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are bright and showy always and will 
cover up everything with their growth. 
Achimenes which have been started in heat 
will come in later. Fuchsias when well done 
are charming, and these are better when 
started in a warmer house and taken to the 
conservatory when in bud. The shade of the 
climbers on the roof will be grateful to all 
flowering plants; in facb, with these well 
developed we seldom want any other shade. 
In a good-sized, lofty house very freely venti¬ 
lated there will be no scorching. How lovely 
the free-growing Tea and Noisette Roses are 
planted out in such a house in a good border, 
and the white Jasminum grandiflorum and the 
fragrance of the Heliotrope and the Indian 
Daphne mingle their sweetness together in a 
charming manner. All plants will require more 
water, and chemical stimulants will bo useful. 
There is always some pinching and stopping 
to do. Even when nature holds sway there 
are shoots to be sboppod and trained. A con¬ 
servatory is not exactly a wild garden. Things 
must be kept within hounds. The spring 
potting will now be pretty well finished, so far 
at least as regards all specimen plants. 

Stove. —Nearly every kind of stove plant 
can be propagated now from cuttings of the 
young shoots, and some may l>e propagated 
from cuttings of roots; Bouvardias, for instance, 
may be increased from root cuttings All 
lants which have been recently repotted must 
0 watered with care ; this means that when 
water is really required enough should be 
given bo moisten all the soil, but the intervals 
between the wateriDgs will be much longer. 
The only safe test is to tap the sides of the pob 
and study the appearance of the foliage. Strong 
growing varieties of Caladiums may have a 
richer soil than the more delicate kinds. I 
have potted the bicolor sections and other 
robust kinds chiefly in good loam and old stable 
manure. This gives size and robustness to the 
foliage. C. argyrites in small pots makes a 
boautiful little table plant. This must be 
grown in fibrous peat with a dash of leaf-mould 
and somo sand. Sow seeds of the various kinds 
of Asparagus. Ficus radicans variegaba is a 
pretty plant for small basket. The Indian 
Grass Panicum variegabum is useful for decor¬ 
ating, and its pretty litble red flowers are in¬ 
teresting. Night temperature, 65 degs. Ven¬ 


tilate at 80 degs. to 85 degs. Damp the floors 
to create moisture. 

Ferns under glass.— There is always 
some potting to do, as young plants intended 
to form specimens will require larger pots from 
time to time, though it is better for the plants 
to give only moderate shifts, even if another 
will be required before the autumn. Now that 
most Fern growers use more loam for Ferns, 
smaller pots will suffice, and weak liquid 
manure may be given to plants which have 
filled the pots with roots. Half an ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia in a gallon of water will 
give the plants a beautiful dark green colour. 
For older plants the stimulant may be a little 
stronger, out in no case should more than one 
ounce to the gallon bo used. 

Thinning Grapes. —There will be a good 
deal of this work to be done now. To thin 
Grapes properly the operator wants to know 
something aboub the constitution of the Vines 
and the condition of the roots, and should also 
have some control of the feeding, or, in other 
words, he ought to know how large the berries 
will grow, so that the bunches when ripe will 
nob be loose and straggling. As soon as it can 
be seen which berries are taking the lead the 
thinning should begin and be pushed forward as 
fast as possible, doing the workas far as possible 
early in the morning. In my young days I 
had to turn out early in the morning to thin 
Grapes before the sun gained power, and that 
is the mosb comfortable time to do the work. 
Do not handle the berries with the naked hand. 
A bit of smooth wood is used to move the 
various parts of the bunch to permit of the 
scissors being used freely. 

Early Tomatoes. —A mixture of artifi¬ 
cials is often better for Tomatoes than one 
kind only, but feeding need nob begin till 
some fruits aro sot and swelling, and though 
Tomatoes will take a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment, it is quite possible to overdo ib, and 
where top dressing can ba used that will 
suffice. 

Room gardening.— Cacti which have 
been kept dry during the winter musb now 
have liberal supplies of water. These plants 
will nob require repotting often, and the soil 
must be very porous. Old plaster with bits of 
broken brick to keep ib open should be mixed 
with the loam and leaf-mould. Mesembryan- 
themums are very bright in a sunny window. 

Outdoor garden.— Sow more Sweet Teas 
and plant out those raised under glass. Place 
sticks bo early-sown Sweet Peas so that the 
tendrils may have something to cling to. Keep 
a close watch upon Roses. Meet the first 
inseeb with a puff of Tobacco-powder and 
repeat when necessary, and they will nob give 
much trouble. If the insects are permitted to 
increase, the work will be more difficult and a 
wash will be necessary to cleanse the foliage. 
Quassia extract is a good wash for cleansing 
foliage. Maggots musb be sought for, bub the 
same treatment which destroys green-fly will 
make other insects uncomfortable. Make new 
heds of Violets for lifting in autumn. The usual 
plan is to make cuttings of the side shoobs 
in autumn. These duriDg the winter if planted 
in a frame will roob and be ready for planting 
oub early in April. Plant on good land 1 foot 
apart. Plant more Gladioli, including all 
varieties. Hyacinthus candicans should be 
planted if nob in the ground. Pentstemons 
struck in cold frame may be planted in groups. 
Clean and top-dross plants on rockery. Linaria 
pallida makes a pretty patch on the rockery. 

Fruit garden. —If heavy coverings are 
used on wall trees to protect the bloom, they 
should be drawn aside on warm days. We 
have generally found fishing-nets suffice, and 
as these permib a free circulation of air they 
can remain. They will, of course, be fixed far 
enough from bho wall to permib a man to walk 
beneath to disbud and destroy the early green¬ 
fly with Tobacco-powder. All young fruit- 
trees planted in the autumn raa,}' bo headed 
back as far as is necessary. Of course, trees 
which have been headed back once or twice in 
the nursery, especially if worked on the Para¬ 
dise or other dwarfing stocks, may nob want 
much cutting back. Outdoor Vines always 
make too much wood. A selection should be 
made of the bo9b shoots to be left for bearing 
and the surplus rubbed off. A strong young 
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shoot may bo trained in if there is room on the 
wall, removing: any old one when the leaves 
fall. Hoe and mulch Strawberry plantations. 
A dressing of lime and soot will do good in 
shifting snails and slugs. Finish grafting, and 
fill up any cracks thero may be in the clay. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant dwarf French 
Beans on a wide border, where, if necessary, 
protection in some simple way, such as a few 
evergreen branches, can be given. Sow such 
tender Herbs as Basil and Knotted Marjoram 
in gentle heat for transplanting outsido end of 
May. A good sowing of Windsor Beans may 
1)6 made now. The green seeded variety is 
beat, as it retains its colour when cooked. Now 
plantations of Globe Artichokes may be mado 
now. Take off strong offsets from the old 
stools, and plant 4 feeb aparb. Mulch with 
manure, and if necessary water, to give the 
plants a good start. These will produce a few 
late heads that will be useful. Sow the main 
crop of long-rooted Beet. Dell’s Crimson is a 
good variety, and there are others equally good. 
Any Cauliflowers remaining in seed-bed, in¬ 
cluding Autumn Giant, may bo plantod now, 
and 6ow a few seeds for succession. Also sow 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli. This 
is a most useful vegetable. Tom Thumb 
Savoy sown now and planted thickly in July 
will come in useful in winter. Those small 
hearts are very tender, and the flavour is better 
than that of the large coarse Cabbages. Trans¬ 
plant Celery, and sow a few seeds outside for 
the latest crop. These plants will not get 
large, but they will be useful in spring, as they 
will not bolt. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

May Is /.—Moved Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
Verbenas, and other bedding plants to cold- 
framo to give more room for other plants in 
housos. Sowed Asters outside for late bloom¬ 
ing. These come in useful for filling up if 
anything in the way of early-sown annuals 
goes off. Shifted young Palms into larger 
pots. Wo keep them in os small pots as pos¬ 
sible for decoration, helping when necessary 
with liquid-manure. Looked over Hamburgh 
Grapes to cub oub a berry or two where 
crowded. 

May 2nd .—Planted several long rows of 
Runner Deans. Trenches for the succeesional 
supply of Marrow Peas have been prepared. 
The rows are 1*2 feeb apart, and other crops 
will Ije planted between as required. The 
trenches have been manured for the Peas. 
All that requires bo be done is to draw drills 
from time to time os required and plant the 
Peas in succession. A good deal of time is 
given to surface stirring with hoe or fork, 
especially among young plants. 

May Srd .—Rearranged conservatory. Early- 
flowering Pelargoniums have been staked and 
moved to a lighb position. Spiraeas are abun¬ 
dant and good, as are also Japanese Azaleas, 
and make a nico group with a few Ferns 
dropped in among them. Good specimen 
Heaths, such as C'avendishi, are lifted into 
prominence on empty pots. White Lilies are 
abundant, and Hydrangeas are just coming in 
All bulbs which are over have been planted out 
in borders outside. 

May 4th .—We are growing a lob of Gladioli 
of the large-flowered kinds, including Childsi, 
in pots for the conservatory. We have found 
these useful in June without much forcing, 
and the spikes are valuable for cutting. Forced 
Strawberries are plentiful now. The lasb batch 
is coming on in bho orchard-house and in cold 
frames. Wo find this late crop that comes in 
between the earlier forced lot and those in 
the open very useful. The best of the early 
forced plants have been planted oub for autumn 
bearing. 

May 5th. —Thinned hardy annuals in some 
instances to 6 inches, in others to 4 inches, to 
suit the growth of each kind. All Sweet Peas 
are staked early, so thab the plants may have 
something to cling to. Early Potatoes aro 
bcing*dug from frames. When the frames are 
cleared the beds will be ronewod, and Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons planted therein, bub both 
Cucumbers and Melons are growing in warm 
houses, bub the crop in framea gives a chi 
of cleaning houses ready fr 
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May Oth .—Asparagus is cub daily now. 
Nothing is permitted to grow till the 30th of 
June. Cutting will then cease, and the beds 
will bo top-dressed with muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda bo stimulate the plants for 
next year. Pricked out more Colory. Potted 
off Capsicums. Sowed Chervil. Pub in cuttings 
of Swoeb Verbena (Aloysia cibriodora). The 
work in the vineries and Peach-house is con¬ 
stant now, tying and stopping laterals. 
Thinning Grapes finds daily work now. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener's notice.—I am engaged as under- 
gardener at a weekly wage, paid weekly, and live off the 
place. There was no agreement as to notice. 1 have 
obtained another situation, and I have given a week's 
notice to leave, but the head gardener tells me I must give 
a month’s notice. If I leave on a week's notice can my 
wages be stopped?— Wallklowkr. 

[If there is nothing in the berms of the 
engagement — other than above stated — to 
imply thab a longer notice than a week is 
necessary, I think a week’s notice is sufficient), 
although I give the opinion with some degree 
of hesitation If you leave on the expiration 
of the notice, and your wages are retained, you 
may recover them by action in the county 
court or before the magistrates.—K. C. T.] 

Greenhouses.—I have built a span greenhouse, and 
put in a boiler and 4-inch pipes. It rests on brick walls, 
3 feet; ti inches high, and is nowhere fastened to the wail, 
not even the door jambs. I am not a market gardener. 
Can I remove it when Heave ; also the boiler and pipes? 
Or can my laudlord claim it as being built on his free¬ 
hold ? If 1 planted Vines could I remove them?—B. T. X. 

[You could nob remove the greenhouse as a 
whole—thab is to say, you could not remove 
the brick walls—but you may remove the part 
of glass and of wood, as you say that parb is 
nowhere fastened bo the brickwork. If the 
boiler is built into the brickwork you cannot 
remove ib ; the pipes will not be builb into the 
brickwork, and so may be removed. If the 
roots of the Vines are in the freehold—thab is, 
in the earth—you may nob remove them, bub 
in some places local custom admits removal. 
As a rule, Vines are pot planted in the free¬ 
hold, and where they are not they may be 
removed.—K. C. T.] 


BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

If bho weather be favourable to honey gather¬ 
ing during the time thab fruit-trees are in 
blossom, hives increase in weight, and much 
advantage is reaped from this, the first impor¬ 
tant source of honey supply of the season. If, 
however, as is often the case, the temperature 
continues too low to allow tho bees to fly 
freely, there is nob much addition to the stores 
until the white Clover comes into flower, when 
much lost time is generally made up, and the 
time for supering arrives. Some judgment is 
required as to the right time to put a super on 
a hive ; but when a hive is full of bees, and 
when they are seen bo be clustering at the 
entrance and about the alighting-board, and 
stores aro coming in freely, a super or crate of 
sections may safely be added. It is necessary 
that these should be covered up wibh two or 
three thicknesses of some warm material, that 
no heat may escape. When the work in the 
sections is in full swing, the crate containing 
thorn may be raised and another crate of empty 
sections placed between ib and tho hive. Honey 
will be stored in these while the honey in the 
upper one is ripening. Much time is thus 
saved, for by the time the honey in the upper 
sections is ready for removal, the under ones 
will havo considerably advanced, and, should 
the honey flow continue, still anobher crate of 
sections may bo introduced, for in good seasons 
the bees gather honey much faster than it can 
be ripened in the colls, and often swarm through 
not having been provided with sufficient super 
space. 

When section-boxes are worked upon skops 
they aro placed in a box-crate having a movable, 
sloping roof, and at the bottom a hole to 
correspond with the hole in the top of the 
skep, covered with queen-excluder to prevenb 
the queen ascending and laying eggs in the 
sections. Supers may be of wood, glass, or 
straw, bub sections have now greatly taken the 
place of the straw cap or bell-glass. The most 
suitable skeps for supering aro those having a 
flat top with a hole in ib about 3 inches in 


diameter. Should the weather prove very hob 
after the bees have taken to a super, vent ilation 
should be given by wedging up the skep from 
the floor board about a quarter of an inch ; 
this, causing a slight undercurrent of air, will 
enable the bees to work with greater comfort, 
and bring about the cessation of work in the 
super. In putting on and removing supers, 
carbolic-acid is now very much used in place of 
smoke to subduo the bees, and is found to 
answer the purpose better, as it can always be 
depended on. Two ounces of ordinary cirbolic- 
acid should be mixed wibh a quart of warm 
water, and in this should be steeped a piece of 
calico large enough to cover tho bops of the 
frames or soction rack. The calico, having 
been wrung oub as dry as possible, is placed 
over the sections to be taken ; this causes the 
bees to run below, leaving the operator in 
possession of their stores. In examining a 
hive, a large feather may bo dipped in the 
carbolic solution and passed over tho tops of 
the frames, and, in the case of an attack of 
robber bees, the carbolic cloth laid upon tho 
alighting-board will put a stop to all warfare 
If ib be wished bo populate a frame-hive with 
boos from a straw skep, it can be done by first 
cutting a circular hole in the quilt of theirame- 
bive, a little smaller than the bottom of the 
skep, and placing the skep over ib. Tho 
entrance of tho skep should then be closed, so 
thab tho bees are obliged to pass through the 
frame-hive in going oub in search of stores. In 
three or four weeks the frame-hive will become 
full of bees, and the foundation worked out into 
comb, when the skep should bo removed and 
examined bo ascertain that the queen is in the 
frame hive. Having secured the presence of 
the queen in the lower hive, a sheet of queen- 
excluder should be placed over the hole in the 
auilb and the skep replaced above it; the skep 
thus becomes a super. The queen remains 
in the frame hive and deposits eggs in tho 
newly-made cells, while some of tho oces pass 
up through the excluder and rear the hiood 
remaining in the skep. In a short time all the 
brood will havo matured and their cells befillod 
with honey, when the skep can be finally 
removed and the honey secured. S. S. G, 


BIRDS. 

FAVOURITE CAGE BIRDS. 

The Bullfinch. 

As a cago bird the Bullfinch proves a most 
charming pet, becoming very affectionate and 
familiar, and although its natural song is bub a 
low, plaintive undulation, young birds broaght 
up by hand may bo taught nob only the notes 
of other birds (which they learn with great 
readiness) bub also distineb airs. They require, 
however, some months of regular and continued 
instruction—in this a flute or bird-organ aro 
often used, bub the most successful mode is to 
constantly whistle, correctly and with taste, 
the tunes it is wished the birds to learn. The 
young birds aro oasily reared by hand, and may 
be fed upon bread Bcalded in milk, and German 
Rape-seed, substituting soaked Canary-seed 
when they can feed themselves. In their wild 
state the adult birds have recourse to various 
poeds and berries, such as those of the Plantain, 
Dock, Groundsel, Sow-thistle, Blackberry, and 
White thorn. In confinement they are fed 
upon Canary-seed and Rape-seed, with a small 
proportion of Hemp. 

The Bullfinch is common in wooded districts, 
and frequents orchards, shrubberies, and fruio 
gardens, building its nesb in a dense bush, and 
often roaring three broods in the season. 
Ib builds a somewhat loose nest, composed 
chiefly of twigs and fine roots, wibh an inner 
lining of horsehair. The eggs are generally 
five in number, of a pale blue colour, speckled 
and streaked with purple at tho larger end. 
The young are fed from the crop by the parenb 
birds until of sufficient ago to cater for them¬ 
selves. The male and female aro mosb faith¬ 
ful to each other, and never separate, but at all 
seasons may be seen in company. Tho plum¬ 
age of the male is very rich throughout, tho 
head, tail, and wings being of a deep purple- 
black, the latter crossed with white ; the body 
slate grey, and the breast rosy-red. Tho hen 
is somewhat smaller than the male and nob so 
showily attired, the breast being reddish grey, 
and tlio beak brownish. These birds are 
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mofib destructive to fruit-trees during the 
winter and spring, devouring the young buds, 
within which the undeveloped blossoms lie 
cradled. S. S. G. 


OORRflSPONDHNOH. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rule*: A ll communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbnino, 17, Fumivalstreet, Uolborn , 
ftondon, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pttbmsiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. jtaper. When more, than one query is sent, 
each should be. on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dent* should bear in mind that, as Gardbntno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance c/ date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 

naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
tii different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other . 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

Iris not blooming (Dorothy Peel ).—So far as the 
1 ■ is i 9 concerned we could onlv make a guess, which may 
be a* much wrong as right. Had you sent us some well 
packed material, we might probably have given you mate¬ 
rial assistance. It is most unumal for the Iris to fail, and 
the failure may be due to inferior plants, or you may have 
buried the rhizome3 much too deeply, which thing they 
detest. Kindly give us a little more information, or send 
a couple of roots for our inspection. 

Planting a grave garden (Tynednle\— Get some 
white Tufted Pansies and plant all over the grave, as also 
t wo or three piok Begonias to stand out of the carpet of 
Pansies, with two or three standard Fuchsias to overtop 
ail Then in the autumn you can plant a Mossy Saxifrage 
as an edging, leaving spaces for Snowdrops. Crocuses, etc., 
with in the centre some white Hyacinths or white 
Nircisei over a groundwork of Aubrietias or white 
Primroses. 


Treatment of Abutllons (M. A .).—The same 
treatment as given to Fuchsias answers for Abutllons. 
About the middle of M iroh you should have pruned them 
into shape if the growth was very straggling, and, when 
they had begun to grow, shaken thorn our, of the pots and 
repotted into a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, some rotten 
manure, and a little sand. Care should be taken not to 
overwater, yet at the same time the soil should be kept 
fairly moist, while a syringing overhead two or three 
times a day will bs of great service. You can repot them 
now, the only difference being that the plants will be later 
in coming into bloom. 

WLring greenhouse walls for Ferns (Sana 
Cute) —Get some stout wire netting with a 3 -inch mesh, 
and fix it at about 4 inches from the wall. Then fill in 
(•etween the wall and the wire with some good turfy loam, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, pressing the whole firmly 
together and plauting the Feme, which in your oase must 
hi hardy ones, as you go on with the work. Keep the 
compost in about the same condition as regards moisture 
as if you were growing the plants In pots. You can grow 
on the stage any of the hardy Ferns, while as hanging 
plants for the stage you can have Creeping Jenny, Cam¬ 
panula isophj 11 a alba, and l-'icus repens. 

Anemone fulgens not blooming ( Dorothy Peel). 
—Tne Anemone is frequently a failure hi shady positions 
and in heavy soils ; frequently, too, the earliest buds from 
fresniy-planned tubers are abortive, while later buds come 
ipiite well. The Anemone Is not quite the suitable thing to 
plant in a damp and shady border. It is highly probable 
the plants are chiefly affected by the position. Should the 
plants (lower no better later on, we advise you to try a 
drier and more tumiy position, the latter, at any rate. To 
do tics to advantage, lift the tuber* early in August and 
keep them in dry soil till the end of October. In this way 
not much growth will be seen this year, and a better result 
may be secured. 

Peat-Moss litter manure (L. n.).— Assuming 
that your Moss litter has been employed in a poultry.house 
only, it is probable that it is rather dry. I (that be so, 
•Hu<p it and turn it into a heap, re turning, and damping 
it agiin some ten days later. That will help to fit it more 
fully for application to the soil so treated than if it be used 
•Urect. If the proportion of poultry droppings in it be 
large, it would be wise farther to mix with the manure its 
full hulk of garden or other soil, putting it into a heap for 
a month at least. Poultry manure is rather hot if applied 
to ground direct, but when mixed with soil in this way its 
acrid nature is reduced, and it is of greatar value to crops. 
Of such manure one good barrow-load should suffice to 
Ureas a rod in area of average garden ground. 


Cymbldlum Lowlaauin (V. F. Lewis).—The 
heat lime lo repot ch's is immediately after flower spikes 
have bsen removed. Tne potting compost Phould consist 
or fibrous loam, to which should os added a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of rough sand or broken crocks As the plants 
req lire abundance of water during the growing season it 
is necessary that the compost should he kep; in an open 
»nd porous condition. Tne pots used should be quite 
dean, and filled to one-third their depth with clean crocks. 
As the flowers are very long lasting, it is advisable, to 
prevent the spikes weakening the plants, to remove them 
after they have been expanded for a reasonable period. 
Tais is e 9 pec ; aliy necessary the first year after repotting. 

Calla leaves unhealthy (Felix Ergmann).— 
i'isuiticient ventilation, particularly in the case of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, is very 
yeliov, and we still tl 
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trouble has arisen. Too large pots and too much water 
may also cause it. Oallas being essentially moisture- 
lovers. are apt to turn yellow if the roots are allowed to 
get very dry. While suggesting probable causes, it Is 
practically impossible to state definitely the reason for 
such behaviour. Manure in any form given during the 
winter or early spring is apt to cause Pelargonium leaves 
to go yellow, and If too strong failure is certain. 
Treatment of Spiraea japonlca (F. L. R.)— 

This plant (presumably bought tor room decoration) must 
not be allowed to want tor water at any time of its exist¬ 
ence, although it does not, of course, need such plentiful 
supplies after its flowers fade as when it is growing 
rapidly. As soon as the blossoms are over they should be 
picked off (leaving the foliage intact), and the plant can 
then be put out of its pot into any good open border to 
rest for the summer. The root may be divided into two 
or three parts (according to size), and each of these will 
make a good plant for next season. The foliage will 
gradually ripen off, and the crowns (or embryo plant for 
the following season) become strong if watered in hot 
weathpr. The plants can be potted up in November or 
left till March in the open air. If wanted early they 
should be potted up early, and gradually brought on in 
slight warmth, giving them constant supplies of water 
when growth begins, and syriDgiog them often. With a 
little attention and care Spirioa jiponica is an excellent 
window plant, and most decorative for a table or drawing¬ 
room. Rich soil and good drainage are essential for 
pottiDg Spire as 

Lily Of the Valley (G. J. N.) — We cannot under¬ 
stand why you put only five crowns of the Lily of the 
Valiev in a large pot, for even if thev developed, the pot 
would bs out of all proportion to the floral display. Twelve 
crowns in a pot 5 inches in diameter are a very suitable 
number. As you have only a greenhouse, there is, of 
couroe, not theneoeseary heat for forcing them ; still, they 
should have flowered in March. For hard forcing it is of 
great assistance to keep them in the dark till they start 
Into growth, and when fullj- developed they will keep 
better in a good light position near the glass, as in the 
depth of winter there Is very little sunshine, but in March 
they will last better if shaded from bright sunshine than 
if exposed to it. In potting these Berlin crowns they 
should be placed at such a depth that about one third of 
the upper part of the crown is above the surface of the 
soil, which should consist principally of sandy loam. Your 
crowns would have started much better if they had been 
potted in November and stood outside, keeping them 
watered, and then In the new year taken into the green¬ 
house. At no time must the soil be allowed to get dry. 
For (lowering under glass in March and April many culti¬ 
vators prefer the Dutch clumps, as the Berlin crowns make 
but few If any new roots, and consequently as the sun gets 
bright and the atmosphere drier tbsv are somewhat liable 
to (log, which is not the case with the Dutch clumps, as 
they usually carry a fair amount of soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Fir-trees (A. L. Sinclair). — 1 . It is advisable to 
clear away the rough CrasH round the trees. 2. There is 
no need to saw the branches off. You can knock them off 
with a bill-hook, hut if the trees are growing closely 
together the bottom branches will naturally fall away, 
leaving a clean bare trunk. 3. For such trees no manure 
is at all necessary. 4 Mulching with manure will dogoed, 
of course, if it can be spared, but anything will do. If you 
intend (as from your Dote we imagine you do) to trans¬ 
plant the trees, which you say are 12 feet high, we may say 
that they are far too old. 

Magnolia unhealthy (Enquirer).— The leaves you 
send are evidently those of Magnolia grandiflora, an ever¬ 
green variety which should not be covered up In the 
winter. The aspect you have given it is wrong, as an 
exposed position is quite unsuitable for this Magnolia, 
shelter from cold winds being necessary. You say nothing 
as to the soil in which you have It. To succeed with It 
you should have taken out a hole not less than 3 feet wide 
by 30 inches deep, and mixed with the natural soil nlenby 
of peat and leaf soil, or better still fresh loam. During 
the first summer attention should have been paid to water¬ 
ing. We hope to give an article on Arbutus in an early 
issue. 

Tree seeds from New Zealand (K. Dillon).—We 
ha e spent a considerable time over the different subjects 
(natives of New /.island), mentioned in your letter, but 
owing principally to the spelling of the names we regret 
being unable to trace the whole of them. Pittosporum 
Buohanani is a neat growing evergreen shrub with rich 
green ovate leaves. In Pitt09poruiv. eugenioides the leaves 
are of a rather pale hue, which contrasts with the deep- 
coloured bark of the young stems The greenish-white 
flowers are fragrant. Pittosporum nigrescens, like the two 
preceding, is an evergreen with deep tinted foliage. All 
the Pittosporums are free-growing shrubs, but their 
flowers do not play any important partin the embellish¬ 
ment of the plant, one of the showiest being P. crassi- 
folium, whose blossoms are red. In its native country 
Eljeocarpus dentatns attains the dimensions of a small 
tree, but examples 6 feet high will Mower well here. The 
blossoms, whicn are borne in drooping spikes, are verv 
beautiful, being nearly 1 inch across pure white, and with 
the edges of the petals much fringed like the little alpine 
Soldanellas. They are succeeded by berries, which when ripe 
are of a pleasing blue shade. Parsonia al hi Mora is a twin¬ 
ing plant belonging to the same fcrder as the Dipladenia 
and 8 tephanotis, but the white sweet-scented (lowers of 
this are much less showy than in either of the two jusi 
named. SchrMiera dlgitata is a member of the Amtia 
family with large lobed leaves. (Jonrosma Bauerlana, a 
well-known eveigreen shrub, is chiefly remarkable for the 
pronounced glossy character of its foliage. Aristotelia 
(not Aristolochia) raesmosa, is a fairly ornamental shrub 
belonging to thp same natural order as the Lime-tree. 
These natives of New Zealand are all hardy la the south¬ 
west of England and in many parts of Ireland, but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, they must in this country be regarded as 
greenhouse plants. 

FRUIT. 

Apple Shepherd's Fame (D. D .This is a 
large, conical, pile green Apple, with a fiusn on the sunny 
side. It is a mid-season variety, and distinct in everyway 
from Mere de Menage. 

The Lackey-moth (Athlone) —The rings that you 
find on your Apple-tree snoot are the eggs of the Lackey- 


moth (Bombyx neustria). From these eggs black hairy 
caterpillars are batched in May, and Bpinawebover them¬ 
selves. In these webs they live in colonies, the caterpillars 
going out to feed on the leaves, returning for shelter in 
wet weather or at night. When alarmed they let them¬ 
selves down to the ground by threads. Go over your 
Apple trees, cut off the rings on the shoots, and burn 
them. 

Strawberries (H. S).— Kainit, or, as sometimes 
called, porash salts, is not a desirable manure for Straw¬ 
berries. The best manures for these fruits, of a chemical 
nature, are phosphates and sulphate of ammonia When 
potash is aDplied at all. it should be in the form of wood- 
ashes mixed with ordinary animal manure. But it is of 
little use to apply phosphates now, as it is too late to 
secure full solubility to render the plants any immediate 
service. In making a new bed it is well, in preparing the 
ground, to bury below the top spit dung and wood-ashes, 
ns well as basic-slag, at the rate of (i lb. to 8 lb. per rod. 
Just now the beet manure to apply will be sulphate of 
ammonia, 3 lb. per rod, strewn between the rows of plants 
and hoed in. If the Strawberry breadth is to remain, a 
dressing of superphosphate or basic-slag, 8 lb. per rod, may 
be added, as that will help to form strong crowns in the 
autumn, and thus promote the production of a good crop 
next year. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms in fields (F. R).— The 
proper time to spawn UracB land for Mushrooms is in 
June. It is useless to attempt this now, as the earth is 
too cold to admit of the mycelium running in the soil. 
Frepare manure a 9 for an ordinary Mushroom-bed, tako 
up with a spade a spit of turf (• inches to a foot tqnare, 
clear out the soil to a depth of 4 inches, and fill in wiih the 
manure ; in the centre of this place the fourth of a brick 
of spawn and tread the turf down firmly. The soil best 
suited to the growth of Mushrooms Is a loamy oae, or 
what Is known as a holding soil. 

Mushrooms outdoors (G. B. B.).— The present 
time is not at ail favourable for making up Mushroom- 
beds, except in places that can be kept just moderately 
moist and cool in the summer. A bed made dow would be 
coming into bearing about midsummer, and hot, dry 
w'eather is for Mushrooms harmful, because it generates 
rust, also creates all sorts of insects, especially woodlice, 
and these prey upon th* fungus growths. Better wait 
now until September. Then get a load of good, fresh 
stable-manure, in which there is a small proportion of 
straw, throw it into a heap, and well mix it. Force a 
pointed stick into the heap, then so soon a 9 on pulling it 
out you find it is fairly warm, turn the heap again, and at 
the same time well damp it. Turn and damp it three 
times, then it can be made up as a bed in an outhouse, 
or in large boxes, which can be covered up. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


T B. A.—Get a camel-hair brush, dip it in methylated 

spirit, and touch the inserts whenever found.- Tyne- 

dale .—Too much manure and the soil too loose will cause 

the sprouts to come as you say.- InoemeiL —We fear 

your Rose is wrong at the roots. See replies to “Tun¬ 
bridge Wells" and • H. N. R." in our issue of April 2‘2nd, 

pace 100.- White Broom .—No pruning Is necessary. 

Allow the plant to grow naturally and the (lowers ought 
to come in plenty. We had no articles re stoking and 
management of stoves. Malta stamps are of no use for 
returning copies of the paper when any such are wanted. 

-A". M. — 8 o many things have to be taken into 

consideration that it is very difficult to say.- Folly .— 

In the small space you have, more especially backed by a 
Privet hedge, you cannot expect anything to grow, as all 

the nutriment is absorbed by the hungry Privet.- G. B. 

—See reply to “J. P. Wilton Harris ” re “Ants," in our 

issue of April '22nd, page (Xi- G. —No. Peaches bear on 

the young wood made this year. They must not be 
spurred in, as you say. See article “ Seasonable work in 

Pearta-houBOP,” in our issue of April 15th, page - 

G. E. Stevenson .—You muBC prick the seedlings into other 
boxes and stand in a frame, then when established harden 
off and plant in their permanent positions about the end 
of May. Yes, you 'an sow as you say, and then transplant. 
See note re “Watercress in Gardens," in our issue of 
Feb 4th, page 024. whi;h can be had of the publisher, 
price Ud.—J. <». K —Any nurseryman who makes a 
epaci»Utv of trees and shrubs can supply the plants you 

inquire about.- II. B. I). P.— Are you quite sure that 

the tree is not dry at the roots ? We think you will find 
this i 8 prohablv the case. We deal with tills subject in 

this issue, p 105.- Meniscus ,—As you send it your query 

is unintelligib'e. Kindly explaia what you really mean. 

- Glandford Bridge .—“ Tne Divining Rod and its l 'ses,” 

by J F. Young arid R. Robertson. J. Baker and Son, 
Clifton and London. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

O' Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxino 
Ii.lustrathd, 17, Fumioal-Ktrest, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number shouil also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of dowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kiiuls of fruits or dowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Barmwdn.Fumess.—\, Pcntsste- 
raon gentianoiocs hybrid form ; 2 Sempervivum Haworthi; 

3. Pteris treinula.- R. B — 1, N. bicolor Empress: 3, N. 

Emperor; 8 , Specimen insufficient; 4, N. incomparabilia 

Cynosure.- Tynedale .—We suppose you mean Auriculas. 

- Centipede.— Exochorda grandiflora.- R Greening. 

—Anemone apennina.- K P .—Boronia elatlor, a green¬ 
house plant.- V. T. Lewis— 1, Cymbidium Lowi; 

2, Ribes alpinum- Ignoramus.— 1, \nemone apennina ; 

2, Clivia ndr.iata ; 3, Please send in flower ; 4. Tu« 9 llago 

Farfara variegata .——E F. C .—Oorydalis bulbqsa.- 

- T. B A .—Streptosolen (Browaiiia) Jamesoni.- 

Thomas Rogers —Hedera dlgitata ; 2 and 3, Saxifraga 
Oamposii ; 4, Saxifraga caespitoso. 


Catalogues received.—Eric K. Such, Maidenhead. 
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VEGETABLES. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

These constitute one of the most important 
of summer garden crops, and merit far more 
attention than is usually bestowed on them. If 
amateur or cottage gardeners could but gee the 
rows of these Beans grown in good class 
gardens, they would be astonished at the differ¬ 
ence seen between those and their own. First, 
they would find wonderfully prolific and long- 
podded varieties grown, such os Ne Plus Ultra, 
Prizewinner, Best of All, Hackwood Success, 
or others of similar excellence. All these are 
wonderful croppers. Then they would note 
(hat, so far from the plants in the rows being 
crowded, they are really from 8 inches to 
10 inches apart, thus giving roots ample room. 
They would also observe, because the plants 
have room, that they run up on tall sticks to 
heights of from 10 feet to P2 feet, and that 
even to the moment frosts come they continue 
fruiting. But the growers have in sowing so 
thinly also selected the finest of their seed 
Beans. By so doing they keep up the highest 
form of stock. Still further, if they nave 
saved their own seed they took good care the 
previous season to leave for seed purposes a 
few dozen of the longest and straightest pods 
to ripen, as it is in this way that high- 
class stocks are kept good and even improved. 
Still further, to enable the plants to grow 
strongly, crop freely and late, the ground on 
which sown has been deeply prepared, well 
trenched 2 feet deep, and had a liberal dressing 
of manure well buried down into the lower soil 
to entice the roots deeply, and thus out of the 
reach of parching sun heat. If the soil where 
the rows are be a little hollow so much the 
better, as then a good flooding of water can be 
given occasionally. With these soakings will 
lie added liberal mulchings of long manure. 
These things mean a little extra trouble and 
labour, but it is only by applying them that the 
finest and most profitable crops are obtained. 

A. D. 

- Runner Beans do best when sown in 

rows running north and south, choosing a fairly 
open position, though sheltered from the north¬ 
west winds as much as possible. Here they 
come in early, and are always welcomed 
either by the squire or peasant. Some prefer 
to sow in boxes and transplant, bnt it is 
doubtful whether much is gained thereby ; at 
any rate, I always sow in the open and find 
they usually turn out well, making two sow¬ 
ings, one early in May, the second about the 
middle of June, in prepared trenches as for 
Celery, each 6 feet asunder, and the Beans 
when thinned out 9 inches apart. A double 
row of seed is always put in. I allow a sorb of 
a basin, so that the soil can be drawn up on 
either side, which I find of immense service 
when watering ha9 to be resorted to, and 
during a dry summer these Beans will take any 
amount of ib to keep them going, manure- 
water if to spare. As in the case of dwarfs, 
the produce ought to be gathered as ib becomes 
fib, or the plants soon cease bearing. Many 
growers pinch out the points of the plants 
when .*5 foot high, and ib is certainly good 
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practice, as then they crop nearer the ground 
and do not run quite so high. Market growers 
on an extensive scale pinch several times 
during the early season, and thus avoid the 
use of stakes, which to them, with an acre of 
Beans, would mean much cost and labour. 
Where plenty of good manure can be got, a 
heavy mulch on either side of each row is of 
much benefit in preserving the moisture in the 
ground, especially so on light, porous soils. 
Frequently syringing the plants after a hot 
day applies here, perhaps, more than it does to 
dwarf Beans, ana should nob be overlooked 
during a dry spell. Here, again, one feels 
dubious in making a selection, but with 
Sutton’s Best ot All, Prizewinner, and 
Veibch’s Hackwood Park Success, weU culti¬ 
vated, one may nob fear to meet an opponent 
at any of our exhibitions. The one great thing 
is bo change the seed frequently, trusting to the 
seedsman to select the best. Two important 
items in the early culture of these Beans is bo 
lime frequently for slugs, their greatest 
enemy, and to stake betimes, as if allowed to 
fall about, time is lost and the bine gets 
matted together and refuses to climb. 

S. Devon. 


THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 

The keeping and sowing of old seeds often 
lead to disappointment in the spring, although 
care has been taken bo ensure that they be 
kept quite dry. Almost every gardener finds 
that a surplus of seeds remains over after the 
needs of the year have been meb. This surplus 
is pub aside for another year and used to pro¬ 
vide succession crops, which are most essen¬ 
tial. Disappointment becomes more acute 
when the spring orders are made subservient 
bo the extent of old seed on hand, and when, 
after waiting some weeks in expectation of 
plants appearing, only a small proportion of 
the seed, or, perhaps, none at all, shows signs 
of life. For these reasons I have for some 
time nob trusted bo old seeds, and I now reserve 
and use them only as an auxiliary to the new 
stock, or to replace lost crops due to slugs, 
birds, or other sources of failure. The slugs 
are in some seasons mosb serious, and have 
been this year as regards some crops, bub never 
a season goes by without leaving behind ib a 
record of some such troubles, and I invariably 
find a reserve of old seed helpful in such 
instances. I may be asked by some readers to 
qualify my remarks because of the uncertainty 
that attends the use of old seed. Some kinds 
are more reliable than others and retain their 
vitality longer, and though some may be 
inclined to think the smaller seeds soonesb 
lose their vitality, ib is not always found to be 
so in practice. For instance, Begonias, which 
have the smallest seed, I have kept sound for 
three or four years, while seeds of much larger 
size have no live germ after two years. The 
seeds of Broccoli, Turnips, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Winter Greens will show a marked loss of 
vitality even in the second year when sown 
alongside new seeds, and three-year-old seed 
is nob worth the trouble of sowing. Thi 9 year, 
having a little two-year-old Aster seed of a 
specially-favoured kind, I sowed it during 


February in a small box. No vestige of life 
appeared, and in a case of Tomato seed three 
years kept only about one per cent, grew, and 
these of such low vitality as to make them 
almost worthless. I always preserve these 
surplus seeds in a tin case stored in a fairly 
warm and dry position, but, despite these 
precautions, there yeb remains uncertainty as 
regards their vitality. The possibility, though 
I have nob yeb proved it, is that too cool a 
temperature accounts for some of this loss of 
germ life. 

I have thus far dealt only with surplus 
seeds, and it i 9 not an uncommon experience 
to find a too low percentage among current 
purchases, though these same seeds may have 
had samples placed under trial in the early 
months of winter prior to distribution. I 
have many times witnessed results obtained 
from home-saved and purchased seeds, and 
remarked on the greater vitality of the home- 
rown compared with the purchased stock, and 
ave never satisfactorily solved the reason for 
the superiority of what should, in the com¬ 
mon course of events, be inferior, yet ib has 
often proved to be so. The nature of the 
season has a marked influence on a good or an 
indifferent germ power. W. S. 


POTATO DETERIORATION. 

Tins subject is just now very much in the air. 
Whether there be really deterioration or not— 
and ib is doubtful whether there be such—in 
any case we find to-day Potatoes cropping so 
abundantly that never were they cheaper than 
now, and we have scores of varieties that are 
remarkably robust, showing that whatever may 
have been the lob of varieties largely dropped 
out of cultivation, the Potato, os an edible 
vegetable, is more robusb, in ruder health, and 
fuller of vigour and of fertility than ib has been 
ab any time. When the subject of assumed 
deterioration of the Potato is discussed, it must 
be understood that ib applies solely to varieties 
and nob to the Potato as a stock or kind. 
Naturally, amongst the hundreds of varieties 
raised and put into commerce during the past 
fifty years some were of weak habit of growth, 
some, on the other hand, were very strong, yet 
nothing was, and still is, more common than 
bo find from the one cross on one flower only, 
and from the seed apple produced varieties 
that are of weak habit and others of strong, 
robust habit. Ib would be little wonder if in 
time the weak ones died out, just as weak 
animals or human beings die out early ; yeb 
their existence is not proof that animals or 
human beings are deteriorating. Ib is, as seen 
in Potatoes, a species of survival of the fittest 
or healthiest, and these latter are as healthy 
and as robust as were the best Potatoes ever 
grown. 

That by improper culture or treatment we 
can soon weaken the strong ones is certain, 
and, ignorantly, we do so very much, and no 
wonder if bad culture is meted out to the weak 
ones they so much sooner die out. We have 
seen proper culture and treatment keeping the 
good old Ash-leaf Kidney alive and strong for 
possibly a century, and, because ib has been 
difficult to find a real substitute for it, we have 
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had special interest in keeping it sound and 
healthy. In myriads of cases other varieties 
have had little special value. They have been 
mid-season or late croppers only, and as such 
have found literally hundreds of new competi¬ 
tors, and in the race many of them have been 
cast aside to make room for new favourites. So 
neglected and so often very badly treated or 
cared for, they have become weak or worthless, 
and hence has arisen the cry of deterioration. 
Potatoes, like all plants, thrive or die according 
to soil and environment, and where these are 
unsuitable the plants lose strength and soon 
die out. Those who wish to have good stocks 
of any variety of Potato should often exchange 
seed tubers, as soil changes add greatly to 
health. They should give plants ample room, 
not too highly manure them, and always 
store tubers under perfectly natural conditions. 

________ A - D - 

CABBAGE WHEELER’S IMPERIAL. 

It is many years since this small and now 
familiar sprint? Cabbage was introduced by 
the late Mr. Wheeler, of Warminster. There 
is a belief, too, in the neighbourhood, even in 
the face of so many good introductions of 
modern days, that Wheeler’s is still the best 
early Cabbage. To one seedsman who raised 
this point recently I queried whether there 
was not an absence of the necessary Bize fitting 
it for general acceptance as an early variety. 
This wa9 promptly met by the reply that it 
can, by fair culture, be grown up to 3 lb. and 
4 lb. weight, which, for a gentleman's table, 
was considered quite large enough. It is true, 
in a general sense, that earliness in Cabbage is 
a point of first importance. On poor ground 
this Cabbage comes small in size, which cannot 
be ftther than disappointing where bulk is 
required, and for this reason, perhaps, many 
prefer other sorts after one trial. It is well 
known how much Cabbages enjoy rich soil and 
feeding, liquid-manure from farm tanks being 
especially welcome, and poured on when the 
soil is moist from rainsborms it can be given 
with absolute safety undiluted. Nitrate of 
soda, finely powdered and sprinkled thinly over 
the soil about the Cabbages in early spring, 
soon shows results in a quickened growth and 
a deeper colour of leaf. Those who cannot 
procure liquid-manure would find an invest¬ 
ment in this manure well repaid if size, rapidity 
of growth, and early cubbing are the aim of the 
grower. Short manure, either fresh or partially 
decayed, can with benefit be spread among the 
Cabbage plants and lightly forked into the 
surface now, especially if, when planting in 
the autumn, the ground was hard. It is no 
longer necessary that the surface should be 
firm, and a higher state of fertility is decidedly 
favourable now, whereas in autumn wholesale 
loss by the action of frost would have followed 
on a soft and succulent growth fostered by the 
presence of manure. W. S. 

THE BEST PEAS. 

Amidst the exceeding abundance of Peas 
named and in commerce, the amateur or cot¬ 
tager musb often be greatly bewildered to find 
the best, assuming that out of so many there 
be some fibbed to be called the best. I recently 
invited several of our leading gardeners who 
have high reputations as vegetable growers and 
exhibitors to send me in each case a list of 
what were in their estimation the best 6 varie¬ 
ties for succession, from medium height to ball, 
as being good croppers, and suitable for 
exhibition. One gardener is nob an exhibitor, 
as the other electors, and his selection differed 
slightly from tho9e of the others, bub ib was 
evident that he was chiefly guided in his selec¬ 
tion by the necessities of the domestic demand. 
Each of the seven electors gave Early (! ianb as 
the first early, and Aubocrab a9 the best late 
variety—so far there wa9, then, perfect unani¬ 
mity. The other varieties obtaining votes 
were The Gladstone, 5; Edwin Beckett, Cen¬ 
tenary, and Criterion, .‘1 votes each; Alderman, 
Duke of Albany, Prizewinner, and Senator, 
2 each ; and Peerless, Duchess of York, Eureka, 
Acme, Prestige, and Oxonian, 1 vote each. 
Thus, the seven electors selected 16 varieties. 
Alderman and Duke of Albany are from 5 feet 
to 6 feet Peas, all the resb ranging from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height. Such a selection certainly 
enables any reader to pick from ib enough of 


the best Peas for his purpose. Senator is a 
remarkably heavy cropping second early Pea, 
and is a great favourite of mine. There are 
few better garden Peas for ordinary purposes. 
No doubt other persons would make a diverse 
selection, but the unanimity shown over the 
first two names—Early Gianb and Autocrat— 
speaks volumes for their excellence. 

A. Dean. 


DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 

The end of April or first week in May is early 
enough to sow outdoors, as May is often very 
breacnerous, and no vegetable crop is so quickly 
cub down or checked beyond recovery as the 
above. Dwarf French or Kidney Beans mature 
more quickly than do Runner Beans, conse¬ 
quently a warm border or a sheltered nook 
should be devoted to them, and from 21* feet to 
3 feet allowed between the rows so that the 
soil can be palled up round the stems as soon J 
as growbh will allow. The taller growing 
varieties are much more satisfactory when 
supported with a few twiggy growths such as 
are given to dwarf Peas. These prevent the 
bine being crippled and keep the pods out of 
the reach of slugs, dirb, etc. Pinching is not 
often resorted to in the open, but a greater 
amount of produce is forthcoming under such 
treatment. The only thing against it is that 
the crop is somewhat later, and with first sow¬ 
ings this cannot be afforded. A fairly rich soil 
is necessary, as the quicker the growth the 
tenderer the Beans, and should dry weather set 
in the plants should be kept moist at the roots 
after they come into bloom, aod when set a 
good syringing of an evening after a hot drying 
sun is most beneficial to them. These Kidney 
Beans soon become tough and stringy if left to 
hang long after they are ready, therefore ib is 
the wiser course to gather what are fib every 
morning, and if nob required that day to stand 
them in an inch of water after tying in bundles 
of 25. This gathering also relieves the plant 
and gives the remaining pods a bebter chance 
to increase in size. Sow every fortnight up to 
the middle of July if these kinds are preferred, 
though, as a rule, by the time the Runner 
varieties come in towards the end of July dwarfs 
are not required. As with Peas, one feels a bit 
nervous in recommending varieties, there being 
so many and most of them reliable, bub there 
can be no harm in recording the names of those 
that have given me every satisfaction. Ne 
Plus Ultra and Veibch’s Early Favourite are 
two grand varieties, fine in flavour and very 
productive, and the like applies to Canadian 
Wonder and Negro Long-pod. Sow moderately 
thick, and thin out to 6 inches apart as sooa 
as it can be determined which are the best to 
remain. J. M. B. 

- Whilst generally the rough or Dutch 

Runner, both scarlet and white-flowered, is 
grown for the chief supply of Kidney Beans in 
the summer, the dwarf or French Bean will 


course, the intelligent cultivator, knowing 
full well that one sharp frosby night or morning 
may blast all his hopes, takes the needful steps 
bo provide against such a contingency by pro¬ 
tecting the plants at nighb either with hand- 
lights, mats, or frigi-domo, erecting a frame¬ 
work over the plants to carry me latter 
materials. By the adoption of these means, 
and in selecting a warm position on which to 
sow the seed, aod also by choosing a quick- 
growing and precocious varieby—of which there 
are now many to selecb from—a fair measure of 
saccess may be looked for, unless the season is 
very untoward indeed. 

In less favoured localities ib is always wisest 
bo wait until the end of April or beginning of 
May before sowing French Beans, and to sow- 
earlier is, generally speaking, to court failure. 
As in the above mentioned instance, the sowing 
should be done on the warmesb spot the garden 
affords, and the more sheltered ib is from 
north and ea9t winds, so much the more 
rapid will growth become once the plants 

f eb well started. If the soil is at all 
eavy and retentive, it is a good plan, 
after the drills are drawn and the seed 
scattered in them, to cover the latter with 
some light and warmer material, such, for 
instance, as that which is usually to baobbained 
from under the potting bench. The seeds will 
then be warmer, and, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, all wdl germinate, whereas, it is quite 
possible that many may perish it' covered over 
with the cold and heavy staple. If a constant 
succession i9 required, seed should be sown 
every fortnight up to the first week in August, 
but in many gardens French Be ins are non 
troubled about once Scarleb Runners come 
into bearing, the flavour of the latter being 
preferred to that of French Beans. However, 
where they have to be forthcoming, main 
crop varieties should be sown for the summer 
supply, as these remain in bearing for a 
greater length of time than the earlier kinds. 
These being more robust in habit, require 
more space to grow in, and the rows should 
be from 2£ feeb to 3 feet asunder. The early 
sorts may be sown in rows standing 1$ inches 
bo 2 feeb apart, and in all cases the individual 
plants should have ample space to allow them 
bo develop properly. To tnis end the strong 
growers may stand quite 1 foot apart in the 
rows, and there should be no hesitation about 
thinning them out once they are well above 
ground. A distance of 6 inches toll inches will 
suffice for the first earlies. A. F. K. 


Spring Cabbages —The earliest plot, 
consisting of some 1,200 plants of Ellam’s 
Dwarf and Flower of Spring, is now yielding 
an excellent daily supply of compact heads. 
Cubbing commenced the last week in March, 
and between the two varieties quoted there is 
this season nob the slightest difference in point 
of earliness. The seed of both was sown the 
first week in August, and the subsequent set- 


give much the earliest pods if seed ** 8 ow“ B. oub of the plants was also effected simul- 
A fA ~ nf nn,to HmaU nobs 1 taneously. The plot given up to them had 

carried a crop of Potatoes, and beyond the 
forking the soil received when lifting the 
tubers no other preparation was accorded it. 
The plants were set out in drills drawn a few 
inches in depth, and well watered in, the after 
attention merely consisting in hoeing the 
ground occasionally and filling in the drills for 
the purpose of steadying the plants. Planting 
in drills, ib may be stated in passing, saves 
having to mould after the plants commence 
growing freely, as the filling in of the drill 
answers exactly the same purpose. The plants 
wintered well, and in addition to their being 
ready for use so early, a fact in itself highly 
satisfactory, not one single plant has bolted, 
which is a matter for congratulation, seeing 
that the winter has been a mild one. The two 
varieties named I consider to be the best 
Cabbages for spring catting thab can be grown 
for a private establishment, both for earliness 
and quality.—A. W. 


Google 


under glass. A few dozen of quite small pots 
should be filled with good loam, a piece of tarf 
or of Mo9S only being placed in the bottom for 
drainage, then have one picked Bean sown in 
each, and stood in a frame or greenhouse near 
the glass. These ib may be needful a forb- 
night after coming up to shift into 5-inch pots, 
still keeping them near the glass and well 
exposed to tne air. Later they can be pub out- 
of-doors under a warm wall, fence, or hedge for 
a week, being lightly coveted up at night, and 
then they may be planted out in a warm position 
in the garden, where very soon they will flower 
and pod. Plants so raised should fruit fully a 
couple of weeks earlier thau would others from 
an outdoor sowing. D. 

The time is at hand when the first 
sowings of French Beans may be ventured upon 
outdoors in the warmest localities. These early 
sowings are, of course, attended with a certain 
amount of risk, for, in spite of the advantages 
enjoyed, either as regards climate or position 
or both, by these favoured localities, the French 
Bean being so susceptible to injury from frost 
is always liable to sustain damage in this 
direction during the firab three weeks in May 
All the same, French Beans are so much 
appreciated and are in such request thab those 
living in warm districts have to take the risk 
and spare no efforts in endeavouring to have 
them ready for table as early as possible. Of 


FLORA and Sylva."—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure day- 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante, Treee, and 
Shrubs. Price Is., of ail Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parte for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, la now ready, 

price 21s.; post paid, 22s. __ 

Covers for binding: the nine partis for 1908 a re also 
ready, price 4a. each ; poet paid 4a. 4d. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

R03BS, 

R03E LA BICHE AS A FREE-GROWING 
BUSH. 

Where space permits, the free or “ let alone ” 
style of growing many of oar lovely old Roses 
commends itself. If more Roses were grown 
in this way they would tend nob only to the 
beaubifying of the garden, but also bo the 
pleasure of the owner. In the excellent illus¬ 
tration of the erstwhile old favourite, La 
Biche, we have a charming example of this 
free style of growth, and these old Noisettes 
and also many modern varieties of other tribes 
are adapted to the mode of growth depicted 
above. La Biche, yielding blossoms of a 
creamy-white colour, is of cupped shape, and 
both large and double. This is one of the few 
true old Noisettes that have survived to the 
present day, so many of the newer introduc- 


A few lovely varieties that blossom late and 
are adapted to the free growth advocated are 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, Gioire de Dijon, Long- 
worth Rambler, Felienberg, Gioire des Roso- 
manes, Gruss an Teplitz, Paul’s single white, 
Belle Vichysoise, Pink Rover, Mmo. Marie 
LavalFe, Noella Nabonnand, Francois Crousse, 
ReineOlgade Wurtemburg, Mons. I>asir, Mme. 

1 Jules Siegfried, Cheahunt Hybrid, Albert la 
Blotais, Waltham Climber No. 1, etc. Every 
one of these is worth growing. Just allow the 
long shoots to bend over as they like. When 
I they have flowered remove at any time from 
July to September, and encourage the younger 
growths as much as possible. These will bloom 
the next year, and in turn will be discarded for 
their successors. A few good kinds that are 
nob late-flowering, but nevertheless too good to 
overlook, are Una, Dawn, Elecbra, Helene, 
| Mme. d’Arblay, Fllioite Perpetut;, Ruga, 
Flora, The Garland, Blairii No. 2, Carmine 
Pillar, The Lion, Wallflower, Penzance Briers, 
Leuchtsbern, and most, if not all, of the species 


to the base every year, then other new shoots 
are compelled to break up. The colour of 
Conrad F. Meyer is a soft satin pink, in the way 
of Mile. G. Luizeb. The flower is bold and 
handsome in form. Although classed with the 
rugosa forms, there is very little of the true 
rugosa blood apparent, and it is certainly a 
triumph of the art of cross fertilisation. 

__ Rosa. 

SWEET BRIER HEDGES. 

No one can imagine the charm Sweet Brier 
hedges imparb to the garden. Even now some 
of the hybrid varieties are bursting out, and 
the delicious fragrance is quite refreshing. 
But it is in the early morning or after rain 
during May and June that their fragrance is 
most perceptible. One may usually tell the 
true Rosa rubiginosa by its numerous, very 
small prickles. Instead of planting hedges 
entirely of the common Sweet Brier I would 
suggest a mingling of some of Lord Pen¬ 
zance’s hybrids. If uniformity were nob 
desired, some of the most vigorous 
of these could be planted at inter¬ 
vals of, say, 4 feet or 6 feet, and 
allowed to grow in pyramidal 
form. This has a pretty effect 
after a year or two, as tbo common 
Sweet Brier is kept rather low', 
say to 3 feet, and above this we 
may have shoots of the beautiful 
crimson.and pink varieties, which 
Lord Penzance raised. One of the 
most vigorous is Anne of Geier- 
stein, and it is also the mosb bril¬ 
liant crimson ; but there are others, 
also buff and copper coloured, 
almosb as good. 

These Briers should be planted 
in well-trenched soil, and kept 
clear of weeds, and now and then 
the surface hoed. Allow them to 
remain as planted the first year, 
save removing any straggling 
shoots, then the February follow¬ 
ing prune back to about half their 
length. It is a good plan in sub¬ 
sequent years to cut down a shoot 
or two quite to the ground each 
year. This prevents that bare 
appearance often seen. All stiff¬ 
ness should be avoided as much as 
possible. The kinds towering 
above the hedge may have their 
shoots arched to the undergrowths, 
provided they are not in the way ; 
in fact, the more irregularly they 
fall about the more Blossom wo 
get. I would caution anyone 
against getting a variety known as 
the double scarlet Sweet Brier. 
Ib is a miserable thing, with no 
fragrance of leaf, and the colour of 
the bloom is a washy rose. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Rose La Biche. From a photograph by Mira Crocker, Lavenders, West Mailing, Kent. 


tions having been crossed with the Tea-scented 
Roses, and thus a less hardy nature imparted 
to the tribe. These free, let alone bushes 
should ba of a hardy nature, consequently ib is 
useless naming kinds thab are vigorous 
enough, bub not sufficiently hardy for this 
mode of growth. The old favourite, Aim^e 
Vibert, might very well be included in our 
list, for where is there a more lovely cluster of 
red-tipped, snowy blossom or more beaubiful 
foliage ? This good old Hose may be grown 
in any form, standard, pillar, or bush, bub it 
lacks that running style of growth that is 
wanted in the pergola Rose, although ib is 
admirably suited for the pillars of these 
structures. I can well recommend two old 
favourites, Jaune Desprez and Ophice, for free 
bushes. Many readers of Gardening will 
remember these, especially Jaune Dusprez, and 
its fragrance seems to come down to us still, I 
although the variety is seldom met with. 
Unfortunately, some of our modern Ramblers 
of the mu 1 tiflora race lack perfect hardiness, 
owing to the fact thab they^are crossed^wibh 
the tender Teas. 


they are crossed with 

Co gle 


and singles which are so charming in the June 
time. If one would see for himself whab may 
be done in the way of free bushes he should 
make a pilgrimage to Kow Gardens in June 
and early July. Rosa. 

-»— 

K03E CONRAD F. MEYER AS A SINGLE 
BUSH. 

All who do not yet possess this excellent Rose 
should do so at once. It is one of the mosb 
vigorous kinds we have—quite as sturdy as 
some of the old Hybrid Chinese of bygone days. 
Of course, it is superior to these by reason of 
its perpebual - flowering character, although 
some of the varieties of the Hybrid Chinese i 
were grand when in the zenith of their glory. 
For public parks and gardens Conrad F. Meyer 
would be iuvaluable, taking the same position ! 
as a Lilac bush or Syringa; in fact, the shrub¬ 
bery border seems to be the place for ib. It 
would nob be good policy to allow the Rose to 
grow unpruned, bub ib is such a kind that the 
knife may well be spared upon some of its best i 
growths. It is well to cub back an old growth 


Rosa sinica Anemone.— 
This beautiful single Rose will cer 
tainly remain one of our most cher¬ 
ished possessions for many years bo 
come, as ib is so clear in its shell-pink colour, 
and so large, the individual flowers measuring 
fully 34 inches across. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to one of its parents, the Camellia-liko 
foliage and the abundance of small hairy 
prickles proclaiming Rosa sinica as the seed 
parent. What the pollen parent was seems to 
be somewhat doubtful, although I believe a 
Tea Rose is generally understood to bo respon¬ 
sible. I b must prove a grand Rose for under glass, 
planted against a wall or pillar, for ib will grow 
most luxuriantly, and for its foliage alone be 
an attraction at all times. Though nob 
absolutely evergreen, yet its persistent nature 
renders it nearly so. There is surely in this 
variety a basis for some sterling novelties in 
this direction of other colours, and if they are 
only half as good as the Rose under notice they 
will be valuable acquisitions.— Rosa. 

Chalk for Rose soil.— In our desire to 
have the queen of flowers as beautiful as 
possible we are very apb to feed Roses too 
&trongly with animal and other manures. To 
obtain the most food from manures it is neces¬ 
sary thab thorn should bo sufficient chalk in the 
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soil. Home soils contain too much. All who 
have made it a practice to apply annual dress¬ 
ings of manure to their Rosea would do well 
this season to give their beds and borders a 
dressing of chalk ab the rate of about 3 lb. to 
a square yard of soil. Ib should be broken up 
into small lumps and forked into the surface- 
soil, where it may be left to carry out that 
chemical result which is so wonderful and yeb 
so very real. Of course, where chalk is not bo 
be had, lime will answer as well It should be 
applied in the form of slaked lime, and at the 
rube of about A lb. to a square yard of soil. 
Apply either cnalk or lime at once. If the 
beds are already manured and dug over, I 
would still recommend either the one or the 
other being applied, and I am confident 
growers will be well rewarded for their trouble. 
—Rosa. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

WALL GARDENING. 

One of the advantages of wall gardening is its 
many-sided character. In many gardens stone 
walls abound—often 18 inches or more in 
thickness and faced with brick, or trellised 
for fruit-taees—on the garden side. If built of 
soft or porous stone — red sandstone, for 
instance—such walls, or portions of them, may 
be easily devoted to flowers. In some cases 
there are old walls around the house or garden, 
more or less decayed or out of repair, even, it 
may be, bare and unsightly, and if there is any 
difficulty in repairing such walls, or expense 
has to be avoided, then one way, and often the 
cheapest and best way, is to cover them 
with climbing plants, or with flowers. Travel¬ 
lers in the sunny south of Europe will remem¬ 
ber how beautifully old walls are festooned 
or draped with wild and exotic vegetation of 
all kinds. In numerous cases, both at home 
and abroad, Nature gives us many hints and 
suggestions what to do in t.be clothing and 
beautifying of old walls. You can see this on 
all the old castle walls in Great Britain and 
Ireland, where Ivy. wild Roses, Wallflowers, 
Gorse, red Valerian, Ferns, and wild Grasses have 
made themselves ab home. In the south, even 
railway arches and aqueducts are draped with 
exquisite greenery and flowers that obtain a 
root-hold in the masonry, aod you can see a 
Fig-tree jutting out from a fissure high over¬ 
head, or a colony of Caper bushes in full 
flower, along with hanging masses of crimson 
Carnations ; or, again, a profuse and inter¬ 
mingled thicket of Roses, Gourds, and Gum 
Cisbus that, in luxuriance and abandon, reminds 
one of the tropics. In the practice of wall 
gardening there are many variations that may 
be adopted with success. In many cases old 
walls that already exist may be enriched with 
suitable vegetation, and in others rough retain¬ 
ing or other kinds of walls may be builb, espe¬ 
cially for rock and alpine plants. The more 
porous the stone the better, but we have seen 
good results obtained even on dry, sunny walls 
of limestone and granite. 

One of the charms of gardening on walls is 
thab there are suitable plants in plenty for 
walls both wet and dry. and for sunny walls as 
well as thote in the shade. When nature gives 
us a clear lead, ib is very often best to follow 
her. ThuP, on a cool, moist, north or westerly 
wall Ferns often appear, and we can emphasise 
the effect of these by adding other and choicer 
kinds on the wall ibself, and perhaps by making 
» rockery for Ferns on the ground below. On 
sunny walls, again, where wild Wallflower 
thrives, we may add other and better kinds of 
Wallflower, Pinks, Carnations, Snapdragons, 
Bellflowers, or Erinus, by sowing seed. When 
old fosse or retaining walls have their chinks 
and crevices full of coarse Grasses or weeds, 
these may be torn away and replaced by better 
things. In reclaiming old walls, as in other 
gardening matters, ib is often a good plan to 
“ hasten slowly,” making sure of yoar ground, 
or crop, as you proceed. As there is no better 
time than the present to make a begin 
ning in wall gardening, we may the more 
fittingly give a few hints to those interested 
in the matter. When low retaining walls 
are being built on a slope, or batter, 
as the dry wallers say, ib is often best to 
build in the plants as the work proceeds. A 
handy man, used t^Mvkllir^g. soon \ ick| up this, 


if advised now and then as the work proceeds. 
Another way is to add sods of clean, fibrous 
loam, or peat earth when it is required here and 
there as the work of the building goes on. Thus 
pockets are formed into which plants may be 
introduced or seeds sown later on, but 
the building in of both earth and plants 
together is most satisfactory if it can be done 
at the time. It is nob so easy bo plant roots 
of things into existing walls, however old, 
unless they are very much decayed and fissured 
towards the top, and even then things planted 
are apt to fail or die off altogether during dry, 
hob weather. Happily, however, there is another 
way, and that is to establish suitable plants 
from seed. Plants often succeed on even dry 
walls when born there as ib were, even though 
the same things may fail time after time when 
planted, however carefully it may be done. 
Having had ourselves some dry brick and 
limestone walls to deal with, we will describe 
how we managed to make many lime-loving 
flowers grow tbereon from seed. The kinds 
chiclly employed were Wallflowers and Erysi¬ 
mum, Pinks, Carnations, Snapdragons, Cory- 
dalis, Linarias. Erinus, Gypsophila, Cam¬ 
panulas, and Poppies of the alpinum and 
nudicaule groups. 

Tdose who like masses of soft grey foliage 
may sow seeds of Cineraria maribima, and 
Lavender from seed also does well on dry walls. 
In our own case the faces of the walls are 
covered with evergreen shrubs and flowering 
creepers, so thab our operations were confined 
mainly above the coping at the top of the 
walls. The plan adopted was to mix clean 
earth, a little fresh cow-manure, and seeds in a 
zinc pail, and then to add water sufficient bo 
make the whole like thick cream. Then, with 
a ladder and an old whitewash brush, we were 
able to dribble the mixture into every crack 
and crevice along the wall top, and to dash it 
in here and there along the vertical sides. In 
places where the slope of the coping was too 
sharp, and there were no fissures, we nailed a 
narrow bib of board along the vertical face of 
wall, so as to prevent our mixture from sliding 
off, and in some of these places the seeds grew 
and flowered quite successfully. In attempting 
to get the top of the old walls covered some¬ 
thing el*e happened, for thesemi-liquid mixture, 
in overflowing from the chinks, often found 
depressions or crevices, into which it flowed, 
aod in due course plants appeared in the most 
unlikely, or, ab least, unlooked-for places. 
Thus a flaming mass of Eschscholtzia appeared 
amongst a sky-blue Ceanothu?. or a bunch of 
brown Wallflower or a golden Erysimum 
nestled amid the branches of an Apricot in 
full bloom. This illustrates once more the 
beautiful accidents that so often happen in all 
kinds of gardening, wall gardening included. 

In the case of very wide and rotten or 
decayed wall tops ib is often possible to sprinkle 
them with clean, sifted soil, and then to sow 
the seeds dry, and water them in afterwards, 
covering them with more fine earth in the usual 
way, but this is not very successful on hard, 
dry walls or sloping copings in good repair, as 
the seeds wash off during heavy rains. After 
considerable experience, we can recommend the 
equally simple mud-wash plan as above 
described. — Field. 

GROWING AURICULAS. 

I was pleased with “ H. S.’s" note on the above In the 
issue of April 22, p. 97. This is my first year of growing 
show Auriculas, and I have most of the grern and grey- 
edged and several of the self-coloured varieties he names. 
I thould now be thankful if you would kindly give the 
proper treatment for these varieties, from the time they 
ceaee flowering until next season. 1 may say I have mine 
now in a cold-house, and can give them plenty of room 
during the summer and winter months.—A. H. 

[For general purposes Auriculas are divided 
intofour sections—the green-edged, grey-edged, 
white-edged, and seifs. The foliage varies very 
considerably, some being so thickly coated with 
a farinaceous powder as to appear quite white, 
others, again, have perfectly green loliage with 
no farina thereon. The green-edged varieties 
have no farina on the foliage. The distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the grey and white- 
edged varieties consists in the thick or thin 
coating of farina upon the margin of the 
flowers. The Auricula likes a moderately rich 
and porous soil, composed of good fibrous 
yellow loam, about four parts to one of well- 
decayed cow or stable-manure, one part of 
leaf-mould, and some coarse, white sand. In 


this material Iho plants will succeed admirably. 
Be careful not to overpob. Flower pots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in diameter are large enough 
for the most vigorous plants, and they ought to 
be well drained by placing clean potsherds in 
the bottom of the pots, and over the potsherds 
some fibre, from which the particles ot soil have 
been shaken oub. Drainage is of no u?e if ib 
is placed in carelessly and not protected, so 
that the pobtiog soil becomes mixed with it. 
The plants are just passing oub of bloom, and 
they may be flowered either in frames, pits, or 
in an Auricula-house. A span-roofed green¬ 
house is the most convenient structure, so thab 
the owner can examine his plants under cover 
in web or rough wintry weather. When the 
plants pass out of bloom, if they have been in 
a house or frame well exposed to the sun, they 
should be removed to a frame placed against 
the north side of a wall or fence. They succeed 
much better in this position during the summer 
months. In May all the fully grown plants 
thab have flowered may be repotted, and, as a 
rule, they may be replaced into clean flower¬ 
pots, nob larger than those in which they 
had previously been growing. A large portion 
of the old soil will have to be removed, and 
the base of the main root must be examined in 
ca9e there may be decay there. Cub every bib 
of decay oub of this main root or “carrot,” as 
the fanciers term it, and if the mischief is wide¬ 
spread the plant may require to be planted in 
a smaller pob until ib has tairly recovered. The 

Potting compost should be moderately moist 
when ib is being used, and be pressed down 
firmly, working ib in amongsb the roots. After 
repotting water must be applied very carefully 
indeed to the roots. When the plants are well 
established they are grown quite in the open 
air night and day ; the frame-lights are only 
used to protect them from drenching rains or 
hailstorms, but a gentle shower in the summer 
will do no harm. When the cold autumn 
weather sets in it is best to keep the foliage 
quite dry to prevent decay. The 

Propagation of the plant is a most impor¬ 
tant part of the Auricula fancier’s work. This 
is done by taking off the side growths or off¬ 
sets. It is best to allow the offsets to remain 
on the plants long enough to form roots, when, 
if they are carefully taken off and planted 
round the edges of small flower-pots in sandy 
soil, they very soon become established in 
handlighbs in a shady place. With good cul¬ 
ture such plants soon grow on to a flowering 
size. Seedlings are easily raised, but none 
of the varieties reproduce themselves true from 
seed, and ib is necessary to raise a large Dum¬ 
ber of plants before a good one can be obtained 
—that is, if a rigid adherence to the florists’ 
standard is indulged in ; bub bhere are many 
beautiful varieties outside this ideal of excel¬ 
lence which take the fancy of tasteful persons, 
so thab ib may be possible that much pleasure 
might be derived from raising seedlings even if 
the results were nob altogether satisfactory to 
an Auricula fancier. Ib is well bo try for the 
best results, even if they may be difficult of 
attainmenb, and for this purpose the very beat 
varieties only should be selected as seed and 
pollen bearers, and the classes should not be 
separated. 

Pests.— Green-fly is the most troublesome 
insect pest that we have lo contend with 
amongst Auriculas. Ib makes a mess of the 
leaves, and sadly cripples the planbs, unless ib 
is immediately destroyed. The hest way is to 
brush it off, as the plants are injured both by 
dipping in soapy-water and fumigating with 
Tobacco. The Auricula aphis (Trama auricula*) 
attacks the roots, but this pesb can also be got 
rid of, to a certain extent, by simply picking it 
from amongsb the roots once a year ab repobbing 
time, and being careful afterwards nob to let the 
insects cluster around the neck of the plants. 
And, lastly, we must never forget thab the 
Auricula is a mountain plant, and the garden 
varieties produced from ib must have plenty of 
fresh air, and when people write about an 
Auricula-bouse we must not take it thab the 
planbs will succeed shut up in a greenhouse far 
removed from the roof-glass and ventilators. A 
low span-roofed house or pit is best, and if the 
top lights can be removed ab will all the better. 
The plants should be placed within a foot or 
two of the roof-glass, and air admitted very 
freely at all times, except during cutting, 
frosty winds. 
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PYRETHRUMS. 

Their free blooming and adaptability for 
cutting for table decoration have earned for 
the Pyrethrums a place in the estimation of 
those who grow plants for this particular 
object. Especially is this true of the single 
sorts, some of which possess charming tints. 
To say that Pyrethrnms are all-round favourites, 
and may be grown in any garden where the 
situation is fairly open, is now well known. 
That they are extremely pretby when in bloom 
and last no inconsiderable time in flower is 
also another reason why they are so largely 
grown. So rapidly do they increase that small 
pieces of one season make nice clumps the 
second, if planted in good soil, but division of 
roots, though it may be the readiest plan and 
the one most practised, is not the only 
mode of increasing Pyrethrums, for just at pre¬ 
sent, whilsb attention is being given to seed 
sowing, it is worth recollection how soon these 
may be raised from seed, and anyone who is 
desirous of getting a stock together, and will 
sow seed in a frame of light soil, and be at the 


high. One day tho planbs may bo safe and 
appear to be as robust as possiblo. Some 
morning there is a flagging of foliage, and one 
or two stems lie amongst the clumjjs, and if 
searched for the slug will be found secreted. 
This is annoying, and everything should be 
done to guard against anything of this kind. 
To this end, therefore, it is advisable to resorb 
to methods of defence, and one of the simplesb 
is to spread around each clump gritty material, 
in the shape of ashes, over which slugs will 
seldom travel. Salt, too, sprinkled round 
occasionally will often have the desired effect. 
Opportunity should be taken whilst the shoots 
: are small to get into position the stakes. 
Three neat sticks are usually sufficient, around 
which may be drawn raffia. 

The best soil for Pyrethrums is a good turfy 
loam, deep and mellow, but this is not always 
to be had in a garden, and often good results 
are obtained by mulching the soil to be found 
therein ; in fact, as town garden flowers one 
might say much in their favour. Reference 
has already been made bo the value of Pyreth¬ 
rums for cutting, and, whilsb there are many 
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plants, however, are exceptions, and neod very 
much care in their winter culture ; still, it is 
far from being difficult to increase stock, once 
the varieties are established, by taking off some 
of the young growths early in the year and 
putting them singly into tiny pots, rooting 
them quickly in a little bottom-heat, and thus 
ensuring in that way not only an abundant 
stock, but a consbant supply of young plants. 
When such is the case, it is not worth while to 
trouble about the retention of very old roots, 
which may in such cases be dispensed with. 
Shoots invariably break up rather more thickly 
from well-established roots than are desirable 
for retention, and therefore the thinning of 
them out for the purpose of propagation is 
good at once to increase stock and to give 
stouter growths for producing flowers. One 
advantage in having young plants from cut¬ 
tings put out every year to bloom is that they 
not only bloom later than do old plants or 
stools, but may be still later if the flowering 
stems be pinched when half grown, so as to 
encourage the throwing out of side flowers, 
which, if smaller than are the ordinary ones. 



Flower? of double PyrethrumB. 


trouble afterwards of pricking and planting 
them out, will have plants that will bloom 
another year. There is, of course, this to be 
considered, that as a result of sowiug one may 
have some that are not up to a very high 
standard ; but it should not be forgotten that 
if seed is procured from a good source, very 
frequently one is able to get flowers of 
exceptional merit, and, therefore, the experi¬ 
ment is worth trial. Two methods of pro¬ 
pagation have been referred to; there is 
yet a third, and it is from cuttings. After a 
clump has bloomed there will be found a 
number of shoots at the side that have borne 
no blossoms, and these, if cub off, dibbled into 
pote of sandy loam and kept close, will root 
and make plants by another season. If, after 
flowering, old clumps are cut down imme¬ 
diately, new growth will follow, and this, in 
the autumn, will produce a fair number of 
blooms. 

As a rule, Pyrethrums are not subjecb to 
many enemies, the worst, perhaps, being the 
slug, which generally makes its appea 
the spring when the shoots are 



who could, if need be, make out a strong case 
for the double sorts, no one who has had much 
experience with table decoration would deny 
that, owing to their light and graceful 
character, the single varieties are to be pre¬ 
ferred. Here are a few of the singles that 
should be in every garden : Mary Anderson, 
delicate flesh; Clemence, crimson ; Albicans, 
white; Psyche, cherry-red; Roland, lilac: 
Rev. W. Cuff, deep pink; Carmen Sylva, 
blush-white; Albert Victor, crimson ; and 
Ochroleuca, sulphur-yellow. Some good doubles 
are: Aphrodite, the beBb white; Captain 
Nares, crimson; Florentine, blush; dames 
Kelway, scarlet; Leonard Kelway, rose ; Mel¬ 
ton, deep crimson ; Meteor, crimson scarlet; 
Ne Plus Ultra, pale flesh ; Ormonde, rosy-red ; 
Per icies, golden - y el low, w i th creamy - pi n k g uar d 
petals; Wega, buff-yellow and rose ; and Wil¬ 
son Barrett, light rose. Leahfbst, 

- It seems somewhat odd that such very 

hardy herbaceous plants as Pyrethrums should 
yet oe so impatienb of division and even of 
removal. Ordinarily all such roots may be 
divided with ease and safety. These particular 


ore nob the less welcome because the bulk of 
the blooms is over. Pyrethrums like a deeply- 
worked and fairly holding soil, well manured, 
and very clean. Each winter a top-dressing of 
short manure, lightly forked in, will be pro¬ 
ductive of much good. The plants should have 
ample room, as the growths spread widely if 
not unduly bunched in the tying up. 


SWEET PEAS. 

No annuals are more beautiful, so diversified in 
{ colour, bloom so continuously, and are in every 
way so profitable, as Sweet Peas. They may be 
grown in large pots or tubs, or planted in 
1 clumps in the borders they give a nice appear¬ 
ance to a garden. They may also be trained 
up trellises as a screen, but they give the besb 
results planted in rows, either in mixed colours 
i or eacb variety separately. No annual has 
risen so quickly in the estimation of the flower- 
loving public during the last ten years or so, 
and a comparison of seed catalogues published 
then and now will prove this. 

Tho ground for Sweet Peas must be well 
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trenched, and plenty of manure incorporated 
with the soil. This, with heavy mulchings 
between the lines, is important, more especially 
in a dry season, as it helps to conserve the 
moisture, improves the quality of the flowers, 
and also prolongs the blooming. 

The question of giving each seed plenty of 
space does not always strike one, and it is not 
until the seedlings come up and it is found how 
thick they are, and thinning has to be done, 
thab the importance of giving plenty of space 
is brought home. Much better is it in the first 
place to leave room for each to develop. The 
besb supports for Peas are undoubtedly those of 
Birch or Hazel, which are twiggy and jusbgive 
the necessary stay to the young tendrils, and, 
though a good many now adopt wire trellises as 
being more economical, my own experience has 
not been a happy one with them, as I fiad the 
plants do not run over the wireso readily, and the 
young shoots are liable to be burnt. 

Seed may be sown in November, and plants 
that have stood the winter will frequently 
bloom some weeks in advance of those from 
a spring sowing, but this depends largely on 
the mildness of the winter, and on locality. As a 
general rule, however, April is early enough for 
sowing, as by then the soil is in a much better 
state, the sun’s power is greater, and outside 
conditions are more favourable. A second sow¬ 
ing may be made at the end of May, or begin¬ 
ning of June, which will provide many blos¬ 
soms in the autumn. In the garden Sweet 
Peas are amongst the showiest flowers it is 
possible to have, and they may be had at a 
trifling cost. As blossoms for the table ancf 
for the adornment of rooms they are excellent, 
and provide one with immense quantities of 
delightful bunches throughout the season, the 
only other condition being thab the flowers 
must be kept picked almost daily, the main 
idea being bo prevent exhaustion. In the 
Sweet Peas, too, almost any colour can now 
be had. There are white, like Blanche and 
Sadie Burpee, or Dorothy Eckford ; creamy- 
huff, as Mrs Eckford, Duchess of Westminster; 
pink, as Lovely, Prima Donna ; rosy-salmon, 
representedin Lady MaryCurrie,Lady Penzance; 
crimson , as in King Edward V£I, Salopian; 
lavender, like Lady Grisel Hamilton, Countess 
of Radnor; magenta, as in Duke of West¬ 
minster ; blue, such as Navy Blue, Emily 
Eckford ; dark, such as Black Knighb, Duke 
of Sutherland ; orange and pink, represented 
by Prince Edward of York and Triumph ; 
striped , like Princess of Wales, Gray Friar, 
America ; and every year new sorts are being 
added. 

Sweet Peas should be gathered early in the 
morning, placed in vases of water, and kept in 
a cool and darkened room for a few hours 
before being pub into the room where they are 
wanted. Lea hurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Doable Violet Mrs Arthur.— In a recent number 
I Bee you recommend Marie Louise aa the best double 
Violet. This winter I tried a new double, Mrs. Arthur, 
which, in my opinion, is an improvement on the old 
favourite. It is a stronger grower, the blooms, if well 
grown, are larger, and are borne on stout stems. The 
colour Is a deeper blue than that of Marie Loutee.— 
A. S. 

. Carnation Herbert J. Outbush.— Now that this 
superb scarlet variety is becoming plentiful it should be 
tried in the open air. Apart from the flowers, which are 
brilliant and beautifully formed, and alBO noted for a good 
calyx, it has a first-rate habit of growth. Its flower stalks 
are thrown up about 2 feet high, and it Is especially free. 
A circular bed of this, containing nearly 200 plants, was 
beautiful last July, and will not soon be forgotten.—H. 

A green Primrose.— I am enclosing some blossoms 
of a "green Primrose," asking if you have ever seen or 
knowo of such a plaut before. The original plant was 
found, fifteen years ago, growing in a hedgerow quite in 
the country and away from any house or building what¬ 
ever. The plant was removed and given a prominent 
position in the garden, where it has increased consider¬ 
ably, all bearing the quite green blossoms.— Okorok Bird, 
Henslow-road, Ipswich. 

[We have frequency seen the Primrose you 
send, the green petal being an abnormal deve¬ 
lopment of the same into a leafy substance. 
It is certainly a cariosity, but from a decora¬ 
tive point of view far surpassed by the many 
fine Polyanthuses now to be had.] 

Swest scented gardens. — Beautiful 
blossoms in a garden do not always imply that 
the place is full of fragrance, and it sometimes 
happen* that little thought is given ab bedding- 
out time to this. Wherever there kre Pinks, 
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Rockets, Pansies, Carnations, Musk, and 
Sweet Peas, fragrance will not be wanting in 
the summer, and bushes of Sweet Brier and 
Lavender are a host in themselves. Beds of 
Stocks and Mignonette, provision for which 
may still be made, should nob be lost sight of. 
—F. W. D. 

The Snake’s-head (Fritillaria Meleagris).—By this 
po9t I am aeodiDg you a double Fritillaria and others 
which grow abundantly in my garden. 1 have been asked 
where they come from, and shall be glad to read the 
account in one of your future issues. I may mention that 
the double odc Is the first 1 have seen.—W. Daniil 
Dov Aston, West Felton, Oswestry. 

[The flowers you send are those of the 
Snake’s Head (Fritillaria Meleagris), a native 
species of which there are many forms. This 
grows freely in Grass not mown early, and is 
therefore admirable for the wild garden. The 
form you send is well worth preserving.] 
Antirrhinums. —Ab a time when people 
are discussing what to plant in bheir gardens, 
may I say a word in favour of these ? lb is well 
known they are nob by any means fastidious as 
bo culture, as they will grow in any ordinary 
garden soil, and for week* together will give a 
good show of bloom. One may have dwarf 
plants, taller plants for back rows, and for the 
rock garden they must not be forgotten, for 
they show up well when so grown. Of late 
years the strains have been much improved, 
and amongst the colours it is now possible to 
get pure yellows and whites, and dark crimsons. 
—WoODBASTWICK. 

Plucking flowers in Hyde Park.— 

Leonard Tucker, 20, a provision assistant, of 
Young-sbreeb, Kensington, was lately charged 
ab Marlborough-streeb with wilfully damaging 
and plucking flowers from an enclosed bed in 
Hyde Park. A consbable said he saw the 
prisoner jump over a rail and pluck a handful 
of Tulip*, carry them about) 100 yards, and 
then drop them. He was taken in charge, and 
then said he had taken the flowers, withoub 
really wanting them, through acting on a 
sudden impulse, withoub realising the serious¬ 
ness of such a thing. There had been numerous 
damages to and thefts of park flowers lately. 
Mr. Danman said he had always acted con¬ 
sistently in such cases by imposing the full 
penalty, which might seem severe in a particu¬ 
lar case, bub he wished ib to be a 9 widely 
known as possible what would happen when 
that kind of thing occurred. He fiaed Tucker, 
who expressed hi9 regret, £5, wibli the alterna¬ 
tive of fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

Daffodils for market.— Can it be pos¬ 
sible that growing Datfodils for market sale is 
a profitable industry ? I ask so much because 
flowers are now in shops, markets, and streets 
so abundant and cheap that quite a large hand¬ 
ful can be purchased lor a penny. When such 
is the case, what share of the penny falls to the 
grower ? It would seem as it Daffodil growing 
for market were largely overdone. These bulbs 
have long been very cheap ; they are therefore 
largely purchased and planted, and if grown 
solely for home use at leasb such growth 
removes a customer from the market. Better 
natured flowers could hardly be than are 
Daffodils. They bear any amount of hard 
packing, but placed later into water they soon 
freshen up, and keep so for several days. The 
cheapness of the bulbs of the common market 
varieties and the ease with which grown must 
of necessity tell againsb the market grower late 
in the spring. No doubb he can do better wibh I 
forced flowers early in the year, as then any 
hardy flowers outdoors are scarce.—A. D. 

Some common Hardy annuals.— 
Often the gardens that are the brightest in 
summer are those where the simplest flowers 
are grown, and nob infrequently half-hardy 
annuals—the things that are sometimes re¬ 
garded as common—do a great deal towards 
bringing about the display. We are now in 
May, and in some gardens little or no prepara¬ 
tion has been made towards filling the beds 
and borders, and in cases where through lack of 
bedding plants a difficulty is experienced, 
annuals, both hardy and half-hardy, will make 
good substitutes. Ib is nob, of course, too late 
to raise many of these in heat, and such things 
as Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Godebias come on 
quickly now thab the sun has more power. In 
bne garden many things may be sown, and 
Helicbrysums, Clarkias, Nemophila, Linums, 
Virginia Stock, Sweeb Peas, Larkspurs, Mig¬ 


nonette, Candytuft, Shirley Poppies, if got in 
ab once, will bring about a transformation in 
July and August. Indeed, nob a few of those 
do really bebter when sown direeb in the open 

f round, and no one need despair even at this 
ate in having a deal of blossom at the time 
named.—T ownsman. 

A useful early Clematis—O. mon- 
tana- —Those who grow Clematises, and who 
confine their attention to sorts thab are ab their 
best in the early autumn, miss much beauty in 
their gardens if they leave out C. montana. Ib 
i 9 a white-flowered sort, blooms in clusters, and 
is a rapid grower. When once established, C. 
montana needs very little in the way of pruning 
beyond shortening the points of the shoots, 
and is just the sort one should plant over 
summer arbours, trellises, or any place where 
a quick-growing, rambling variety is wanted. 

I have ib over a screen in my garden, and at 
the time of writing it is full of buds, and gives 
promise of a good display in a few weeks’ time. 
There is always this to be said in favour of 
Clematises, thab as they can always be procured 
in pots they may be planted atalmo9b any time 
of the year, provided in the removal the roots 
are not interfered with very much. Given a 
sunny position and a good rich soil, mulched 
now and again with manure, anyone may grow 
these beautiful creepers. This early-flowering 
sort, wibh its long trailing sprays of white 
flowers in May, is one thab ought not to be for¬ 
gotten by those who desire their walls or fences 
covered. —Derby. 

Helleborns maxlmtis unhealthy.—I have a 
strong plant of HelleDorus maximus. Toe last two 
antumns the leaf-stalks have turned black at their Junc¬ 
tion with the plant and decayed away. The flowers have 
come up, but have not been floe. The young leaves are 
now coming up, apparently quite healthy. What can I do 
to prevent their decaying?—M ay hank. 

[The blackened stems are the result of a 
fungus that occasionally attacks the leaves of 
these plants. When once the disease obtains 
a footing it is not easy to eradicate it, the 
germs or fungus spores remaining among the 
leafage ready to renew the attack when the 
atmospheric conditions are favourable. By 
collecting and burning all the old diseased 
stems and leaves you would be doing some¬ 
thing to modify a renewal of the attack, and 
you may further reduce the virulence of a fresh 
outbreak by carefully clearing away the soil 
from around the clump an inch or so deep, 
replacing it with fresh loam or even pure sand 
—river sand or sea sand, for example. Then 
with the new foliage appearing you would do 
well to syringe into the clump a fine spray of 
sulphur. Take first a handful of the sulphur, 
gradually mix it into a thick mustard-like con¬ 
sistency, adding one gallon of water ami a 
nugget of soft-soap first -dissolved. Syringe 
freely with the mixture, directing the spray 
into the interior of the leaf tuft. If twice or 
thrice repeated there should be some decided 
gain to the plants. Should you detect the 
disease on the stalks of the new leaves, th« 
immediate application of a little air-slaked 
lime and sulpour, mixed in the dry state, if 
lightly rubbed on the affected parts will check 
it and prevent its farther spread. It is most 
important that the fullest leaf development in 
these plants be encouraged, as upon this a good 
flowering chiefly depends. We think it would 
be a good plan if you replanted the clump, 
selecting a fresh position and new soil. You 
could not safely do this till August next. If 
you then bake the work in hand, we advise free 
division of the clump, thoroughly cleansing it 
of all diseased portions before taking it to its 
new quarters, and even washing away all soil 
in water so as bo free the crowns of the germs 
of disease. The soil of the new position would 
require digging ab least 2 feet deep, and some 
old manure worked in at 12 inches deep. The 
change will in all probability greatly improve 
the chances of success, and if you divide your 
plant into six pieces, planting them at equal 
distances apart in a circle of 2 feet diameter, 
you will presently find yourself possessed of a 
clump of this excellent plant worthy of the 
name. Later on we may publish a seasonable 
note on planting these things, and if you think 
we can further assist you write us again about 
mid-July, giving a reference to this reply.] 

Index to Volume XXVI.—'The binding coven 
(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 

Publliaber, poet free for Si. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST FLOWERING SOLANUMS. 
The genus Solanum contains among the vast 
number of species some remarkable for their 
showy fruit, others for their handsome leafage, 
while the Potato is also a member of the same 
genus. Beside the above there are a few 
whose principal claim to recognition is the 
beauty of their flowers, and of these all are of 
a climbing or rambling habit of growth. That 
herewith figured, 

Solanum jasminoides, is the beat known of 
them all, and in the south west of Eagland, as 
well as in many parts of Ireland, ib ia a 
delightful outdoor climbing plant, while in the 
colder districts it occupies a place among the 


a climbing plant for a warm house this 
Solanum is valuable. Ib grows freely in 
ordinary soil, and cuttings of the young 
growing shoots strike readily in the spring. 

Solanum Wendlanih is, perhaps, the 
grandesb of all the Bolanums that are grown 
lor their flowers alone, and certainly worthy of 
a place among the most select of all tender 
climbers. Ib is a native of the colder regions 
of Costa Rica, and for its introduction about 
25 years ago we are indebted to the late Herr 
Wendlaod, director of the Botanic Garden at 
Herrenhausen, in Hanover, who sent ib to 
Kew, where it first flowered in this country. 
'This species, which is a vigorous climber, has 
stout, succulent stems, while the leafage is 
somewhat, remarkable, as the leaves towards 
the points of the branches are about 4 inchis 



A flowering shoot of Solanum jasminoides. 


most selecb of greenhouse climbers. Under 
glass, however, it is somewhat liable to the 
attacks of aphides, but if these are kept in 
check it grows and flowers profusely. The 
blossoms are of a milk-white tint. This 
Solanum was introduced from South America 
in 1838, and soon became popular. Ib can 
be readily obtained from nurseries, and even 
comparatively small plants will in a border of 
good soil grow rapidly and soon attain an 
effective size. 

Solanum Seaforthianum. —This is some¬ 
what in the way of the preceding, but the 
drooping flower clusters are larger, while the 
colour of the blossoms is a pleasing shade of 
lilac, with a central cone of yellowish anthers. 
Ib is a native of the We9b Indies, and occurs 
plentifully in Trinidad, where ib climbs trees 
aod shrubs in the same way as the common 
Solanum Dulcamara does in this country. As 
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long and pointed oblong in shape, while the 
lower ones are more or less pinnatifid, and at 
least twice as long as the others. The flowers, 
which are borne in large open clusters at the 
points of the branches, are individually over 
2 inches in diameter, and a kind of bluish- 
lilac in colour with a purplish shading, the 
cluster of yellow anthers in the centre being, 
as in the case of S. Seaforthianum, very con¬ 
spicuous. Ib flowers daring the latter part of 
the summer, and as autumn advances the 
leaves drop off, and it passes the winter in a 
dormant state. Ib is only when planted out in 
a bed of good soil in a house that is litble if at all 
shaded that this Solanum is seen at its best, for 
grown in pots it bears bub small heads of 
flowers. Trained to a south wall it has in some 
of the warmer parts of the country flowered 
well out of-doors. 

Solanum pensile.— Though a free-growing 


climber this is altogether a more slender planb 
than the preceding. Ib succeeds best in a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate temperature, 
and during the latter part of the summer and 
early autumn it is 6een to great advantage, as 
then the flowers, which are borne in long, 
pendenb racemes, are ab their best. Individually 
they are about 1 inch across, starry in shape, 
and of a bluish-purple colour with a yellow eye. 
It is a native of Demerara, and though intro¬ 
duced many years ago is very rarely met with. 

Solanum crisfcm. —This, the last to mention, 
is the hardiest of all, while in habit ib may be 
better described as a strong growing rambler 
than a true climber. In favoured parts of this 
country, and particularly in Ireland, ib is quite 
hardy, while as a wall planb it will thrive iu 
many districts. Even if cut bv the frost ib 
soon recovers. It is a native of Chili, and was 
introduced over 70 years ago. When planting 
this Solanum it is best not bo have the soil too 
rich. The foliage of this is of a particularly 
deep green hue, while the flowers, which are 
borne in graceful corymbs, are of a pleasing 
shade of purple. 

Though the above include the best of the 
Solanums that are grown solely for the sake 
of their flowers, the blossoms of many others 
are decidedly pretty. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIE8 

Pteris arguta — I do nob know of a better 
Fern than this for room decoration. Io is free 
growing, hardy, and pubs up with some 
inattention in the matter of wabeiing better 
than most members of the Fern tribe, lo thrives 
besb in a mixture of loam and peat, bub it is 
naturally so strong-rooted that it will flourish 
in any fairly free soil. Ib is one of the best 
Fern9 for planting out in cool-houses, associat¬ 
ing well with Palms and other strong growing 
things.— J. Cornhill. 

Erica Wilmoreana.— Very fine samples 
of ibis Heath in 6 inch pots are now coming 
into Covent Garden. They are well furnished 
with foliage down to the rim of the pot, and 
have about five spikes of bloom each. This is 
one of the few C*pe Heaths that have nob losb 
in popularity during the past forty years. On 
the contrary, it is more largely cultivated by 
markeb growers than formerly. Ib is a pity 
that Cape Heaths are so neglected in private 
gardens nowadays. They have a beauty quite 
distinct from tonab of obher things.—J. Corn- 
HILL. 

Camellia buds falling to open.— I have en¬ 
closed uameliia buds, which refuse to open. Can you tell 
me the reason ? It planted in a large tub, which stands 
in a conservatory, with a night temperature of 40 degs.— 
J. Middlrton. 

[Your plant is evidently dry ab the roots or 
the drainage is choked up, causing the soil to 
become soar and prevent the roots doing their 
work. It may be, too, that you are allowing the 
plant to carry toi many flowers. We think, 
however, from the buds you send that the fault 
lies with bhe soil. In such case yon should 
pick off all the flowers and repot bhe plant, 
taking care that the drainage is put right. 
Carefully use the water-pot until the roots 
have begun to move. Give a good watering to 
settle the soil after potting, and spriukle 
lightly with the syringe every afternoon for a 
time ] 

Growing Narcissus trlandrus in pots.-l 
tritd to grow Narcissus triaodrus albus Id pots, but so far 
have Dot succeedrd well. What is the beat soil to use, aud 
how should the bul^s be Meated in summer after the 
foliage dies down ?— Math ink. 

[Weare nob sure thab the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of this prebty kind depends so much upon 
the soil as upon climabic conditions, so thab an 
absolute rest and perfecb ripening off be assured. 
We would suggesb, if you grow the bulbs in 
pots, thab thee>e be of liberal size, for it does 
not follow that the small bulb is a propor¬ 
tionately small rooting kind, os many are apb 
to suppose. Loam of a good holding nature, 
made very sandy, with pots well drained and 
abundant supplies of moisture during growth, 
to be succeeded by a long resb, will go a long 
way culturally to give this kind whab ib likes 
best. Every endeavour should be nude to 
prolong the growing season as much as possible, 
withholding water gradually at Arab, and finally 
giving the bulbs a three months’ rest. Wb«*ii 
the foliage has fully ripened off you could shake 
the bulbs from the soil and place them in dry 
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silver sand until required for potting in the 
autumn. In all probability this rule of thumb 
treatment will suit your locality best. In the 
Isle of Wight and similar places the plant is 
usually contont in very sandy loam in a sunny 
spot in the open,] 

Growing Achimenes.— What sized pots would 
Acbimenca do well in? Should they be grown singly, and 
do they require pinching? Any advice on the above I 
shall be glad of.—J. Wiiitr. 


The reason is not far to seek, the plants usually 
being grown in a peat soil for the most part. 
Some years ago, however, I asked myself this 
question : “ Seeing that Daphne indica is 
usually grafted on D. Mezereum, and that this 
plant grows best in heavy loam or even clay, 
why should gardeners pob it in a mixture 
largely composed of peat?” The outcome of 


The Currants. 

R- alpinum. —So far as its flowers are con¬ 
cerned, this species has no pretensions to 
beauty, yofc in several respects it is a useful 
and ornamental shrub well worth including in 
a select list of Ribes. Its most noteworthy 
characteristic is its close, compact growth, 
which causes it to form a dense mass of twiggy 
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[Achimenes require stove heab to grow them 
well, but when they arrive at the blooming 
stage they should be gradually inured to a 
lower temperature ; then they will continue to 
flower for weeks in full beauty in a cool con¬ 
servatory, care being taken to shelter them 
from cold draughts of air. If a succession of 
flowering plants is desired, batches may be 
introduced at intervals of a month. The little 
scaly tubers should be started by laying them 
thinly in a large frame or box, and covering 
them with about 1 inch of soil. The soil 
should be fairly moist, and the receptacle—be 
it pan or box—should be placed in a fairly light 
position, not too far removed from the glass, in 
a warm house. So treated, the tubers will 
soon begin to grow, and when the growths are 
2 inches high they should be lifted and placed 
in (i inch pots or pans. They should be set out 
regularly and at equal distances apart, but not 
too thickly. Pans are better than pots to grow 
them in. Do nob cover the roots deeper than 
1 inch or 1J inches. When the plants are 
0 inches in height pinch oub the ends of the 
growths. As soon as the lateral shoots begin 
to push out, each stem should be provided with 
a stick sufficiently long to last through the 
season, and they require attention in tying, so 
that each may be kept in position and afforded 
room for the due development of the foliage 
Achimenes require an abundant supply of 
water to their roots when growing ; hence the 
necessity for good drainage. At all seasons of 
their growth they should occupy a position 
near the glass, or otherwise they become drawn 
and weak and lose their lower leaves, which is 
a great disfigurement, and their flowers are 
then of less substance and lack colour. Whilst 
growing, weak liquid-manure about once a 
week will be highly beneficial, and, when the 
flowers appear, twice a week will greatly assist 


The white Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum var. alhiduni). 


this personal inquiry was that I potted all my 
yellow-leaved plants in Banstead loam and 
Bedford silver sand the following spring, with 
the result that double the growth was made, 
and this more like the Laurel in vigour. The 
change was remarkable, the improvement great. 
Those of your readers who can plant out this 
Daphne in the winter garden or conservatory 
in deep clayey loam will find as a reward band- 
some bushes laden with trusses of fragrant 
flowers all the winter long,—E. J., in The 
Field. 


branches. It should be given poor in prefe¬ 
rence to rich soil, as the latter tends to develop 
a freer, more open, and less characteristic 
growth. This gives it a certain value in 
gardens whose soil is naturally poor, while it 
will also thrive in comparatively shady places. 
It is from feeb to .1 feet high, with small lobed 
leaves that are hairy on the upper surface. 
R. a. pumilum is a dwarf form, rarely exceed¬ 
ing 2 feet in height, and another variety (R. a. 
foliis aureis) is pretty because of its yellow 
foliage. There is also a yellow-leaved form of 
the variety pumilum. 

R. AMERTCANT7M.— Under the name of Ribes 
mis9ouriense this shrub has been grown during 
late years for the sake of its autumn colouring. 
I havo seen it in greab beauty in a Surrey 
nursery in October, its foliage suffused with 
brilliant hues of crimson and yellow. In other 
respects ib has but little claim to notice. The 
fruits are black and smooth. Ib is a native of 
North America, its popular name there being 
Wild Black Currant. 

R. aureum (Missouri Currant). — Whilst 
quite distinct from R. sanguineum, this is 
almost a a desirable a garden shrub. R. aureum 
is a native of Western North America. From 
its being more common apparently in Missouri 
than elsewhere, and having been introduced 
from there, ib is known as the Missouri Cur¬ 
rant. The typical R. aureum is from 4 feeb to 
6 feeb high, nob so sturdy and erect in growth 
as R. sanguineum, but with long, slender, 
flexible branches. Its leaves are of a brighb, 
rather pale green and quite smooth. The 
flowers appear in abundance in early May, and 
are borne in shorb, partially drooping racemes. 
They are three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
of a brighb golden-yellow, and are sweet 
scented. The fruit is small and black, and 
has a flavour resembling that of the Black Cur¬ 
rant. R. aureum variety tenuiflorum is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the true aureum, although the 
identity of the two has been very much confused 
by descriptions of both under the specific name. 
This variety is found on the coast ranges of 
California and the Sierra Nevada, and never 
extends bo the east of the Rocky Mountains. 


them. The soil should be good light turfy 
loam and leaf-mould in about equal parts, 
about a sixth part of old sheep or some other 
well-decomposed manure, and a liberal amount 
of sharp sand. After the flowering is pasb the 
plants should be removed to a frame and kept 
moderately moist until the tops have died 
down, after which the pots or pans should be 
laid upon their sides until the soil becomes dry, 
when the roots may be turned out and stored 


shrubs iB more important, supplying as it 
does the Gooseberries, the Red, White, and 
Black Currants. Altogether some sixty species 
are known, about half of these being in culti¬ 
vation. When the fruiting species are excluded, 
the half dozen or so described in the following 
notes comprise all that can be said to be worth 
growing. The genus is most abundantly 
represented in North America, several come 
from the Andes of South America, and the 
remainder from the cooler latitudes of Europe 
and Asia. For practical purposes they may 
be grouped under the Gooseberries and the 
Currants, the former being roughly distin¬ 
guished from the latter by the spines on the 
branches. All the species are of very easy 
cultivation, thriving in any open, moderately 
rich soil. Some of them are rather short¬ 
lived, and after some years are apt bo die off 

C iecemeal, bub they can be increased so easily 
y means of cuttings that this is no greab 
drawback. By a little judicious pruning, 
which should simply consisb in thinning out 
some of the older wood, the bushes can be 
kept more shapely and the flowers improved 
in size and colour. 


Ribes speciosum (syn. Tt. fuelisioides). 


in dry sand for the winter. The tubers should 
be kepb cool and dry, but it is nob advisable to 
let the temperature around them fall lower 
than about 50 degs. at any time.] 

Growing Daphne indica in loam.— 
One rarely sees a well-grown specimen of this 
in a pob, the yellowish leaves having a starved 
look about them, and altogether too thin. 
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Its flowers are very similar bo those of the true 
aureum, bat smaller, whilst the shrub itself is 
much larger, beiDg sometimes as much as 12 
feet high. The blossoms are quite devoid of 
fragrance, and tho fruits are of a clear amber 
colour and have an acid taste. From the 
garden point of view it is # nob so valuable as 
the type. Other varieties* are the earlier- 
flowering prrecox and one called aurantiacnm 
minus, which is perhaps the finest of all the 
forms of the species, its frBgrant flowers being 
of a deeper, more orange colour than any of the 
others. 

R. Gordonianum (R. hybridum).—This is a 
cross between R. aureum and R. sanguineum, 
and was raised by Mr. Beaton—some time in 
the fifties—in Sir William Middleton’s garden 
at Shrubland Park. It is almost exactly inter¬ 
mediate between the two parents, whose yellow 
and red are here blended. The habit, too, is 
intermediate, whilst the foliage is smaller and 
lees hairy than in R. sanguineum, and thus 
approaches R aureum. Sometimes the flowers 
are of a mongrel shade—halfway between yellow 
and rose—that is the reverse of pleasing. This 
hybrid is hardier than R. sanguineum, and in 
certain parts of the United States (Massachu¬ 
setts, for instance) will stand without injury 
winters that severely damage or even destroy 
that species. 

R. mci.tiflorum.— Although, like so many 
of the Ribes, this has merely green or greenish- 
yellow flowers, it is a graceful and, to some 
extent, a striking shrub. It is a native of the 
lower altitudes of the Carpathian Mountains, 
whence it was introduced in 1822. The racemes, 
each 4 inches to 6 inches long, are closely 

S acked with small flowers. It is the graceful 
rooping habit of these racemes, together with 
their length and abundance, which give it its 
value as an ornamental shrub. It grows some 
5 feet or C feet fcigh, and flowers in May. 

R. sanguineum (the Flowering Currant).—As 
an ornamental shrub this is undoubtedly the 
most valuable of all the Ribes. It is a native 
of Western North America, and was introduced 
in 1820, in which year Douglas, the collector 
for the Horticultural Society, sent it home. It 
is of upright growth, and is usually some 5 feet 
to 7 feet high in this country, although in Cali¬ 
fornia it will reach a height of 12 feet. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, and clothed, especially 
beneath, with a soft pubescence. It flowers 
freely during April. The racemes are droop¬ 
ing, 3 inches to 4 inches long, and thickly set 
with bright rosy-red flowers, each nearly half 
an inch in diameter. There are numerous 
forms, one of the most beautiful and distincb 
being R. sanguineum var. albidum. Although 
very pretty, it has not tho robust constitution 
of the type, and will sometimes suddenly die 
without any apparent cause. Other varieties 
of garden origin are atrorubens and atro- 
sanguineum, both more richly coloured than 
the type, the latter, perhaps, the most beauti¬ 
ful of all the varieties. Glutinosum is a distinct 
variety of natural origin, whose leaves and 
branches are more glandular but less pubescent 
than in the type, and quite sticky to the touch. 
Malvaceum is the most hairy of all the varie¬ 
ties, bub has smaller racemes. Both it and 
var. glutinosum have a more northerly habitat 
than the type. A very tine form of R. san- 
guineum called King Edward VII. was given 
au award of merib when Bhown by Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons before the Floral Committee 
of the R. H.S. on April 19, 1904. 

The Gooseberries. 

R. speuiosum (R. fuchsioides).—This is by far 
the most beautiful of the Gooseberries (as 
distinguished from the Currants), and, with 
the possible exception of R. Lobbi, is the only 
one which can be said to have any value as a 
flowering shrub. It is a native of California, 
and grows wild in woods and ravines. It 
appears to have been first discovered towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, bub it was 
nob nntil 1828 that this shrub was introduced 
to England It is G feet to 8 feeb high (occa¬ 
sionally H> feeb in a wild state), its reddish- 
brown branches being armed at each joint with 
a triple spine. The leaves are small, irre¬ 
gularly toothed and lobed; in ordinary sea¬ 
sons they are partially unfolded by the 
beginning of February, this being one of the 
earliest of all shrubs to push into growth. 
The flowers occur in racemes three or five 


together and appear during April and May. 
The tubular calyx is about l of an inch long 
and encloses almost the whole of the flower 
except the long protruding stamens. It is of 
a rich scarlet colour, swollen at the base, 
and beset with hairs. The straight stamens 
stand out 1 inch or more beyond the mouth of 
the calyx and are of a deep pinkish red. The 
flowers are pendent and have a very marked 
resemblance to those of a Fuchsia. Ib is 
frequently grown against a wall and flowers 
best in that position, bub ib is perfectly hardy, 
and if given a sunny position blooms freely 
enough in the open. 

R. Lobbi.— This little-known species is a 
native of California, and was firsb introduced 
by William Lobb. Ib is a Gooseberry, with 
the typical foliage of that section of the genus, 
the stems being covered with bristles, each 
group of leaves beiDg armed with a triple 
thorn. The flowers are pendent, and one to 
three of them appear on each scape. They are 
of a deep reddish-purple, and, like the flowers 
of R. speciosum, resemble a Fuchsia. The 
calyx lobes, however, are spreading and give 
the flower a diameter of 1 inch. Ib blooms in 
April and May. B. 


Growing the Spruce.— Having trouble to (ret 
Spruce Fire to grow wrll here, should be glad of advice 
through your journal. The situation is on a hill, soil loam, 
sub-soil clay and gravel. Do vou think that mixing sand 
with the soil would be beneficial ?—H. J. Q. 

[No. Spruce for some reason does nob thrive 
in the southern counties, unless in moist or wet 
soil. Whv nob plant the Firs that will thrive, 
like the Corsican and Scotch Fines and Silver 
Fir?—E d.] 

Striking the flowering Currant —Is it pos¬ 
sible to take cuttings of the common pink flowering 
Currant, and, if so, at what season should it be done?— 
M. M. M. 

[Get some well ripened shoots in the autumn, 
and make them into cuttings and put into the 
ground, whe n they will root freely by the spring. 
Kindly say what you refer to as Amaryllis 
Lilies, as, if you mean Hippeastrums, there 
oughb to be only one bulb in each pot.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Orange fungus on Rose (Marino).— 

Your Roses have been attacked by what is 
known as orange fungus. No real harm follows 
the appearance of this, excepting the premature 
defoliation, which, of course, is a greab drain 
on the plant. There is no remedy for ib, but 
in order bo lessen its attack you should pick off 
the affected leaves and burn them, syringing 
the plants afterwards with soap and water, in 
which a handful of sulphur has been mixed. 

Ants in garden (Ant *).—The great thing 
to do is to find out where the nests arc. If you 
can do this you can easily destroy them by 
ponring boiling water into the nests. If trap¬ 
ping has to be resorted to, sponges soaked in 
treacle, or bones which have not been picked 
quite clean, are useful. A piece of string 
should be tied to each, so that when they are 
quite covered with ants they may be dipped 
into boiling waber to kill the ants. Saucers 
partly filled with beer and treacle, with flat 
pieces of wood so placed against them that the 
ants can reach their edges, should also be 
tried. 

Aphides on Pine-tree.— Can you tell me through 
the medium of Gardrnino the cause of the shoots of Pinua 
Nordmanniana dying? The undersides of the shoots and 
stem or the tree are covered with a white substance. The 
tree was in perfect health up to the beginning of the 
winter. There is a lot of other Pines in the Bame place, 
but none are affected. Please say what is the cause, and 
if there is any cure? Would you advise me to take it out, 
for fear of it affecting the other ones ?— Esparto. 

[Your Pinu9 Nordmanniana i9 attacked by 
one of the aphides, Chermefl pini. The only 
thing that you can do to destroy the insect is 
to wash or spray the undersides of the shoots 
with some insecticide, such as paraffin emul¬ 
sion or some other containing paraffin and sofb- 
soap. The shoots are very badly attacked. If 
the resb are as badly infested, and the tree 
would nob be much missed, I should dig ib up 
and burn ib.—G. S. S ] 

Red Currant bushes unhealthy.—I am send 
ing you some leaves ot some Red Currant bushes, sod 
shall be obliged if you wijlttell me whether the red marks 
on the leaves are sufficient to account for the trees look¬ 
ing as if they were dying. There is scarcely a bunch of 
fruit on a dozen or more trees affected in this way, though 
side by side with others which look the picture of health 
and are full of promise of fruit. The trees should be just 


la their prime, and have borne well in other years. 1 
suppose the red marks like blisters are caused by some 
insect. Any advice you can give me I shall be glad of. 
Do you think the trees should be grubbed up and burnt V 
—H. G., Devon. 

[The leaves of your Red Currant bushes are 
nob attacked by an insect, but by a fungus, 
probably Glocosporium ribis, but it is not in a 
condition for me to be quite certain Spray¬ 
ing with dilute Bordeaux-mixture, ora solution 
of sulphide of potassium, earl}' in the season is 
said to check the disease. I should pick off 
and burn all the affected leaves, and spray such 
bushes as are not bearing any fruit with 
Bordeaux-mixture. Of course, if any of the 
bushes seem regularly crippled I should pub 
them on the tire at once.—G. S. S.] 

Insect for name (Centipede,). — The 
yellowish-brown fast-runniDg creature which 
you sent is a specimen of the common centi¬ 
pede (Lithobius forficatus). Ib is quite harm¬ 
less in gardens, and in fact is of considerable 
use, as it lives entirely on animal food, small 
insects, slugs, etc. The other, which is smooth 
and almost black, is one of the millipedes 
(Julus terrestris), and is mosb decidedly a pest, 
for ib lives on the roots of various plants, and 
is very difficult bo kill by means of an insecti¬ 
cide, the horny skin being very impervious to 
any fluid. A strong solution of salt or nitrate 
of potash will kill them if ib can be made to 
reach them in sufficient strength—G. S. S. 

The Carrot-grub (M. Roche). — The 

Carrots yon send are attacked by the grubs of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila roe a;), a small nlack fly about 
£-ioch long, and measuring about £-incn across 
the wings. Ib appears in the spring, and lays its 
eggs in the Carrots just below the surface of 
the ground. There are two or three broods of 
this insect during the summer. If the flies are 
noticed on or aooub the Carrots, the latter 
should be sprayed with paraffin emulsion, or 
sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder ashes, or sawdust 
should be soaked in paraffin oil and strewn 
between the drills with a view to keeping the 
flies away. Everything possible should be 
done to prevent the soil around the roots from 
being disturbed, so that the less Carrots have 
to be thinned the better. The presence of the 
grabs is usually shown by the foliage changing 
colour prematurely ; when this is noticed the 
roots should be examined, and those which are 
found to be atbacked should be carefully 
removed, so as nob to break them or leave any 
of the grubs in the soil. When the crop is 
removed the ground should be fallowed and 
well dressed with gas-lime. 


FRUIT. 

THE SCALDING OF GRAPES. 
Among the many ills to which the Grape-Vine 
19 subject that of soalding of the fruit or berries 
causes much annoyance in many gardens, and 
it often occasions greab loss. Mosb varieties 
are liable to be affected, bub the worst of all is 
Lady Downe’s. there being something in the 
constitution of this particular variety which 
renders the berries when at a certain stage of 
rowth peculiarly susceptible to scaldiDg. 
□aiding is nob, as some might suppose, a 
disease, bub is often the resulb of mismanage¬ 
ment arising, in some cases, from imperfect 
ventilation, and in failing to ventilate in good 
time on bright, sunny mornings, particularly 
when the weather has been dull for a few days 
previously. Hob bursts of sunshine such as are 
experienced during this and the succeeding 
months, when the atmosphere is charged with 
moisture, and which runs up the temperature 
to a high degree before the ventilators can be 
opened, is often the cause of many berries being 
scalded, especially where the bunches are 
exposed to full sunlight. 

When the berries are about half grown is 
where they are liable to scald, and a few hours 
after such an occurrence the skins of the affected 
berries turn brown and assume the appearance 
of having been parboiled or dipped in very hot 
water. With respeeb to Lady Downe’s, this 
variety is subject to scald while the berries aro 
stoning or setting their seeds only, and to such 
an extent will this happen under certain con¬ 
ditions, that ib is nob an uncommon occurrence 
for some bunches to become quite ruined 
through it. In the instances cited above it is 
only where the rays of the sun play upon the 
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berries tlmb they become scalded, bub in the 
cose of I >ady Downe s scalded berries may often 
be seen in a bunch where ib is impossible for a 
ray of sun bo reach them. This has led many 
bo hold the opinion that scalding in this case is a 
direct result of the berries becoming chilled and 
covered with condensed moisture during the 
night, and then on bright mornings, before 
they can get dry, scalding ensues to a greater 
or less extent. This has led to a particular 
mode of treatment being adopted to counter¬ 
act the complaint, and that with satisfactory 
results. This consists in nob closing the vinery 
until ib is absolutely necessary each afbernoon 
once the Grapes enter on the stoning period, 
and to damp down bub very slightly, to dry 
up the vapour troughs for the time being, and 
to sbarb the fires sufficiently early to ensure the 
pipes being warm throughout the night. The 
maintenance of a genial warmth in the pipes 
will enable a chink of air being kept on the 
top ventilators all night, and this in turn will 
cause a free circulation of warm, dry air, which 
will effectually dispel and prevent condensation 
of moisture on the berries When the venti¬ 
lators are open in the daybime the paths, floors, 
and border surfaces may then be damped or 
sprinkled liberally, bub for the time being avoid 
doing so either altogether or with a light hand 
in early morning, and, as has been already 
stated, at closing time also. 

These few simple rules may not secure 
absolute immunity from scalding in this 
instance, but their adoption goes a long, long 
way towards attaining ib, or so that the loss of 
berries becomes an insignificant matter. For 
the sake of economy many dispense with fire- 
heat altogether when hot weather sets in, but 
ib is a mistaken idea when it is known only too 
well from previous experience that Lady 
Downe’s gives trouble in the manner indicated 
not to keep the fire going at night during 
the stoning period. A. W. 


THE FRUITING OF YOUNG TREES. 
There is no uniform law regulating early 
fruiting, for in some cases, no matter whab 
amount of care in planting and after atten¬ 
tion is given, there is not even a single fruit. 
In my own case it is very rare to find the 
following year the semblance of a fruit on 
a newly-planted specimen, no matter how well 
rooted or what care is afterwards bestowed 
upon it. In the removal of trees only from the 
open walls to fill vacancies in Peach-houses, 
ib is very rare that I am rewarded with even a 
tithe of a crop, and this, too, after devoting 
special care to their removal. Trees grow 
vigorously often from the first, sometimes 
even sp vigorously as to require root-pruning 
the next winter, yet fruit bearing is a question 
outside the pale of possibility. As regards trees 
newly purchased from the nursery, it is much 
the better practice to remove either the flowers 
or the early set embryo fruits, and so en¬ 
courage a good root growth. It is well to 
remember that the tirsb year’s fruits are more 
often than not of poor quality and small, 
especially if they set and are allowed to grow 
thickly on the trees. There may be a possible 
gain in having one, or not more than two 
fruits, inasmuch as there would thus be proof 
of the name being correct or otherwise. Mis¬ 
takes are occasionally made in the nursery 
and trees sent out under wrong names, much to 
the disappointment sometimes ot those who 
require special kinds. In this respect I was 
mvself the victim on three separate occasions 
when ordering a particularly high class fruit, 
and in each case, though a good kind was sub¬ 
stituted, there was a distinct loss and much 
inconvenience was caused. Here is a case 
where one solitary fruit during its lirsb year 
would have given a clue to identity, instead of 
waiting two, or ib may be three, years before 
actual proof was available. Thus ib will be 
seen there are advantages and disadvantages 
attending the early fruiting of young trees, but 
there is no possible gain—rather a distinct loss 
—in permitting trees to overtax themselves in 
their early stages. Apples and Pears are the 
most disposed to show this early trait in fruib- 
bearing, and probably Peaches and Nectarines 
the least, though even these will provide some 
fruits the first year in some gardens. Soil has 
a marked influence as affecting both early 
growth and fruit-bearing, as in some gardens 
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progress is much more rapid than In others, due 
to soil, position, aud shelter. W. 8, 

WASTED APPLES. 

There is much truth in the arguments that 
are being raised against the exhibition of 
Apples kept so long Beyond their season. Ib 
has, I think, been conclusively proved that 
though an Apple may be preserved in a fresh 
and healthy looking state long past its season, 
it is very deceiving when placed under the 
actual test by consumption. In a well-preserved 
Apple there is undoubtedly disclosed a neces¬ 
sary attention to the detail of gathering and 
storing. These are items possessing far-reach¬ 
ing influences, and without a due study of 
these principles the aims of the fruit grower 
are frustrated. Apples from over the seas have 
of late received some considerable attention, 
and rather unfavourable comparisons have been 
made between them and British fruits. These 
comparisons will become still more apparent 
if an attempt is made to pib our oub-ot-season 
fruib against them, because retailers find that 
there is a demand for American and colonial 
Apples by reason of their sprightly flavour and 
high colour. At the same time there are 
British Apples which, when gathered late 
and well and carefully stored, continue a 
succession well into the spring months ; indeed, 
it may be said as long as Apples are required. 
This is only possible when the higher principles 
of fruib storing are individually practised. As 
pointed out in the well-written notes by 
G. P. K ” and “ East Devon ” (p. 79), Apples 
may appear plump and sound externally and 
yet be unwholesome through incipient decay. 
Ib cannot be expected of an Apple, even given 
good storage, that it can retain its juice and 
flavour in a satisfactory condition so many 
months after being gathered. It has been 
proved thab Cox’s Orange Pippin may retain 
sound flesh and fairly full flavour quite late into 
winter, yet its juice has evaporated, and an 
Apple without juice has nob much to recom¬ 
mend it. It would seem a step in the right 
direction should the council of the R.H.S. 
establish a rule limiting the exhibition of out- 
of-season Apples, for, by so doing, they would 
protect their patrons from being misled, and 
especially the smaller growers, who have neither 
the scope nor qualifications to judge them on 
their real merits. They leave such exhibi¬ 
tions with a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
because their own store absolutely fails to 
provide similar fruits. “East Devon” says: 
•* I have always considered that these collec¬ 
tions of Apples were staged to show how well 
they can be kept in condition where a proper 
fruit store is provided,” and nob simply as 
“ late varieties which every grower may invest 
in.” This is the right and proper spirit in 
which to judge. “ A. D.” recognises that with 
proper attention paid to really late keepers there 
is ample variety without resorting to midwinter 
kinds, which, as already pointed out, lead only 
to disappointment. West Wilts. 


Vine foliage scalded.—I am Buepecting- mildew 
on Vioee. Would you kindly tell me if such is the case, 
and suggest a remedy? I fear I may have used the 
syringe too freely. I am sending specimen of leaves.—E. 
Bhidokr. 

[ We can find no traces of mildew. The 
foliage has been scalded through the ventilation 
nob being properly attended to. ScaldiDg 
generally occurs after the berries are thinned 
and daring the exhausting process of stoning. 
All this time there is a great strain upon the 
Vines, especially upon the fruit-bearing 
laterals, as if any burning does occur ib is 
generally the fruit-bearing laterals which 
receive the injury, and which can ill afford to 
lose one leaf. A variety that appears to suffer 
from this cause is the Muscat of Alexandria, 
that is, if the ventilation is not carefully 
attended to or if the glass is common. A thin 
moisture settles upon the foliage at night, and 
if this should not be dissipated early on bright 
and sunny mornings by ventilation carefully 
applied, or before the sun raises the tem¬ 
perature, scalding or burning will ensue. In 
all vineries early and careful ventilation is what 
is needed, this being put on by degrees. 
Allowing the temperature to rise suddenly 
without any or little ventilation being on, and 
then putting on a great amount, will surely 
result in burnt foliage through the rapid 
evaporation of moisture.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory-— Arches are very effective 
in large houses, and may be planted with 
Heliotropes, Ivy Geraniums, -lasminum gran- 
diflorum and .7. gracillimum. Cytisus racemosus 
is nearly always in flower when planted out. 
Abutilons look well over an arch if pruned back 
twice a year. Fuchsias and Plumbago capeusis 
look well in summer and autumn, bub after¬ 
wards are rather ragged. Acacias are rather 
pretty in spring trained over an arch, and they 
are very fine this season. Among the best 
Fuchsias now in flower is a salmon-coloured 
variety named The Doctor. Ib grows and 
flowers freely, and has a good habit. Ib will 
do well planted out in any form. In filling a 
lofby conservatory a few good habited Fuchsias 
run 10 feet to 15 feet or more high are very 
effective. I am rather counting upon doing 
something with the new Tobacco, Nicobiana 
Sanders?. Ib should be useful in the conserva¬ 
tory, and thereshould be no difficulty in making 
it into a good specimen. With me the seeds 
have grown well, better than new things 
usually do. Browallia speciosa is a very useful 
annual for the conservatory, and there are 
Balsams, which when well grown are useful. 
But whab is wanted by many people are plants 
which can be cut for tbe room, and Balsams 
are not of much use for this purpose. Iu fact, 
only a small number of plants grown for the 
conservatory have the necessary length of stem 
now sought after. There is plenty of Roses 
now, both in pots and planted out. To obtain 
long-stemmed flowers hard pruning is neces¬ 
sary. White Trumpet Lilies are abundant 
now, and Madonna Lilies brought on quietly 
are useful for cutting, though they do not force 
well. They run up weakly if much heat is 
given. Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and obher Pelargo¬ 
niums make the house very bright, and there 
are still a few good plants of Cineraria stellate. 
This is a splendid conservatory plant, as it may 
be grown into large bushes in 7-inch pots. Sow 
a few seeds for Blooming next winter, also 
Primula sinensis and P. stellata. 

Stove. — Continue to take cuttings of 
winter-flowering stuff, especially Poiusettias. 
If there, is room in any warm-house seb out 
a few plants of Euphorbia jacquiniff*flora. The 
back wall of a lean-to forcing-house is the 
place for ib. If there is light enough to reach 
the wall to ripen the wood the wall in winter 
will be a blaze of scarlet. I covered a 12-feeb 
wall in two years with plants seb out in boxes, 
and I was able to cub long wreaths of scarleb 
blossoms all winter. Cuttings of the young 
shoots of Gardenias will root now in bottom- 
heat under a bell-glass. Sowed seeds of 
Torenias, Rivirni humilis, and the Sultan’s 
Balsam. Select enough youDg plants to grow 
on suitable for table decoration ; they are sure 
to be wanted. 

Cucumber-house.— If there is an empty 
house plant it with Cucumbers. Give a little 
heat to start the plants, and when fairly 
going and the weather is warm and settled 
fire-heat may be dispensed with. Of course, 
where Cucumbers are wanted in a wholesale 
way fires must be kept going pretty well all 
the year round. If there comes very hob 
weather fires may be left off, but we must be 
ready to start them again when the change 
comes. Warm water mu9t be used to give the 
roots the necessary moisture, and if the syringe 
is used only chilled sofb water must be given, 
but by flooding paths, enough atmospheric mois¬ 
ture may be obtained without syringing. Some 
growers do not ventilate, and the progress is 
more rapid, but the planb under this high 
pressure system soon wears out. Private people 
who only want a few Cucumbers should bring 
the plants up robust and hardy with ventila¬ 
tion along the ridge when the suu shines. If 
a Cucumber plant will not stand a little sun¬ 
shine there must be something wrong with 
the roots. There has been a good deal of 
disease among Cucumbers of late years. 

Tomatoes under glass —if grown in 
pots they should not be less than 12 inches in 
diameter if the crop is to be a heavy one. 
Tomatoes may do for .‘1 years in a new house 
if the soil is good, bub at the end of that time 
either the soil must be changed or we must use 
pots or boxes. I have managed for some years 
by digging trenches and filling up with fresh 
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soil* This has hitherto answered, and it is and when hardened they may go out. When fixed in the wires^orfornitnre of he cag«•■C"* 
cheaper than buying pots, which, when large, the land is vacant there is an advantage in them with a sharp penknife or pair ol scissors, 
come expensive. y This is the season now that getting the trenches prepared early, as the taking care not tocnt up to the vein wc 
the bedding plants can be moved to cold manure is blended more fully with the soil. To traverses three-parts the length of each nail.- 
frames, filling the houses with Tomatoes. If have good early Celery guard against checks 8 . 8 .G. 

planted in rows across the border, do not over- of all kinds. The ridges between the Celery Death Of canary (Gooch ).—Heat apoplexy 

crowd, as there must be room to attend to the trenches may be planted with Lettuces or appears to have been the cause of the death of 
plants, and there is nothing gained by thick dwarf French Beans. Asparagus should be this fine bird. Probably the direct heat of 
planting. plentiful now and in Bhowery weather sprink- the sun has been allowed to fall upon its cage. 

‘ TP a _i_ p.j.1, v, on ha —Now that the ling 8 of nitrate of soda will be beneficial. Sow a conservatory is not a good place in which to 
slnnintr u> rnmnlBted or near comDletion is the Early Horn Carrots for succession. Thin all keep birds unless the greatest care is taken m 
time to trive the final tOD dressing with some young crops early and stir the surface with the protecting them from the direct action of the 
^e P ith« Tn g thI shaM“f Dutch hoe immediately after to prevent the Tun. An attack of this kind does not always 
houid manure or sprinkled over the border at escape of moisture and to correct the soil after cause immediate death, but the sufferer will 
rate of llh or^so to the souare yard and disturbance. Trench or dig all vacant land as almost certainly remain in a paralysed con- 
watered in Do all that is possible to ex pose the Clreens and other exhausted vegetables are dition for the remainder of its life, and where 
Gnff to Am slinshinn to oet colour Tus can cleared off. Prepare a trench or trenches for there is disease of the liver or fatty degenera- 
generally be done without removing leaves by Cardoons, and sow in twos or threes at inter^ tion of the heart, heat apoplexy or sunstroke 
thrusting them on one side. Of course, in vals of lo inches. The earliest lot of plants is 1S pretty certain to prove fatal.-S. S. G. 
thinning the fruit the crops wiU be left on the generally raised in pots under glass and planted Deat h of a ZabraFInch [Xehra Fmch).— 
upper side of the trellis. Peaches and Nee- out when ready. 1 lant dwarf Kidney Beans Von lutk if there has been anything wrong in 


tarines may be forced in pots if the trees are also Runners, 
well established and brought on quietly. For m HH noMIl 

market, pot culture, because of the labour, is u 

nob so profitable as planting the trees out. Extract* ft 

Window gardening.— This is a good '. pia 

Beason for renewing Fern cases. Have the soil r» nnn * r T> ft ‘ anc , 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 


the feeding of this bird, bub do not state what 
its diet consisted of. As it was “always 
eating, ’ it would appear to have suffered from 
atrophy, a wasting disease of the whole body, 
which generally arises from the food supplied 

1 • e :_111 f- 1 oVi i r> r-r nnalifv 


^n fOTt^ewing Fern ckses Have“he g soil Ma V ^—Planted several long rows of of an in 9 ui fi 0 iently nourishing quality, 

rouffh and turfv as possible Do not sift banner Beans. They have bean planted in ']fi a result of the examination confirmed this, 
«in 8 all the fibre, but break'it up with the ^though the internal organs were in a fairly 


■ s Ttt 5 Potatoes, as it gives more loose soil for earthing „: ven Green food may be given daily in 

£2 m^nsTr%aSly surplus wlter up later. ’ Early Strawberries have been mulcheS w Sther, but nTsoo&n in winter, 

some moans tor taking away surplus water. w ; t h long stable manure. The rams will wash Watercre99i Chickweed, Lettuce, and 11 rase, 
Gut-loor garden. The cold winds have it G Xean before the friyt ripens. Planted early wben in flower, are all good for these pretty 
checked the young growth of Boses and o her Marrows under handlights. little birds. You have, indeed, been unfortu- 

plaots now bursting into leaf, and its effect May W A._Moved plants to cold pits to nate with your Waxbills, but so many biids die 

will last till a period of genial weather comes, harden. Spring flowers which ceased to be off 80rm a y fter arr i V al in this country that it 
The worsb features of those checks are they effective have been moved elsewhere, and the requires some care and judgmentinpurchasing 
open the door to insect and fungus attacks, and ^cds dressed with shorb manure and charred them —8 S G 

m ..et Was rwnnararl frtv ftiocn anri hairA f.ho . .... . i x__ __VL1CLU. O. kj. 


we must be prepared for these and have the gar den rubbish and dug over to be ready for p’' t alllneiG L P ) -Your 

usual remedies at hand. The best remedy for = lantiD g again. Shifted various plants, in- Amazon F;arrota;llinigib..h..r.). roiar 

insect attacks is good cultivation. A good P udlDg g Fuchsias, Zonal Geraniums, and blrd a [’P? ars *° be su,lcrmg “i Fui™ 

depth of well-manured soil will increase the primula obconiea. Sowed more Cucumber and contraction of the muscular fibres of the bron- 

vigour of the plants and help bo ward off the Melon feeds We always have a few young tu ^ es * This is very prevalent among the 

attacks of insects or mildew, or if they do „ aa ™ in stock at ths seLon to be preparel Parrot tribe, audit is well to stop it if pos- 
come the attack will be lighter and more easily ‘emergency to oe p ep gible> „ it ?ay end in bronchitis or lung 

met. Plant out seedling Hollyhocks, leaving ^^-Shifted Chrysanthemums into Rouble, or the br0 ° ch ' a * 

a hollow or basin round each plant to collect -; i ne h DO ts The early-struck plants have been blocked. It is often brought about through 
and hold moisture. Stir the soil among Car- s hSTnto fiinch mts,and^are now standing exposure to a draught of cold air or sudden 
nations and Pinks. Sow seeds of choice t hi D Wonco^ lowerin S of temperature. In a case of this 

Carnations in heat, bub move to a cool frame as f rom y WBec js and top dressed with good soil. A klnd 11 ! 8 we11 to kee P th< \, blrd l^fthan 

soon as the plants are fit. Prick off seedlings r new ro ckerv has been made for some new ln a m0,st > warm atmosphere of n°t' c8s tban 
of all kinds which have been raised under glass, thinl teught ^ The Fern garden has also 60 dogs. until the sympto^ subside wh,^ 
Sparrows and other birds are fond of Sweet been extended and a few froeh speeies and about si x drops of oxymel of squills should be 
Peas coming through the ground, and all seeds var i e bios introduced. Planted more Marrow given two or three times a day. An inflamma- 
where the birds are numerous should be I^f st.rrS toe soU among Omona and tory affection of the mucous membrane is some- 
cottoned or protected in some other way. We times caused through the bird being kept m 

find black cotton effective. Hardy annuals ^ Man'11th .—Deutzias which have flowered hot, dry, exhausted air, such as is found in the 
may still be sown, as may also biennials and hava Cllb down and wi H be kept in warm “PP 61 P“ b °! a roo f You ™uM 

perennials. Hollies may be moved now with house for a time to get young growth on the where a fire is constantly going. \ ou would 
safety if the distance is not great, but a long lanb8 , Repotted some Laleas g which require findah6tl8 broad “ d “ llk s ?, ow and the “ 
journey, if nob well packed, will be hurtful. „ ore root) room. The best peat and sand only would bene fit your bird.— 8 . S. G. 

Fruit garden.—The blossoms on stone have been used, and the soil has been firmly POULTRY 

fruits and Pears are very abundant in our rammed in. Will be kept in a warm, shaded ruu _ ' 

district. A very large Jargonelle Pear, not far house for autumn. Gave a further shift to Preak of nature-hen lays a live chicken, 
from where I am writing, is literally covered Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses. We want large _To-d«v. April is, my maid, on taking up food to fowl 
with bloom, and where the tree bears well as plants Gave liquid-manure to early Melons. ran at s 30 a-m., discovered an egg lying on the run,.and 
a standard it is profitable to p)ant as the P J/ay iJtA.-Finished planting hardy edging ^f e aD * d ^STn^ryX', w“ghiSg°i» o' n, IherS 
crop does not give much trouble, aa the fruit plants. One large bed has been edged with the i9 n B 0 d ’ oubt ^gbatever that the chick was laid alive, and 
can either be eaten or sold off the tree. Graft- variegated Coltsfoot. This is rather late in ai*o that it was really very much alive, as it was quiie 
ingwill be finished now, except it may be in starting into growth, and it rambles under- warm °n beinar f °und, lbut,^ 

very late districts, but the clay must be kept gr 0 und—or, rather, the creeping roots-and “"M?d'^'th°n“k‘ ^tlyMverlng h el ,ti fro^dy. 
under inspection, and if cracking takes place must be sought for and replanted every soring. The chick is preserved In Bpirita, and can be verified 
attention must be given at once, as if the air Pricked out in shady borders seedliDg Bunch should anyone desire to aee it. I do not know if this is a 
penetrates the grafts will fail. The question Primroses, chiefly whites and yellows. We ^ t e u n ° m ; n °rid b ! 1 >. t gr^w'lnow’iri.mla'^rrs't fi>* th ? 9 
of cutting back young trees may be easily find the flowers useful, as they have long stems. _ v ,i.in Mahis.v, KUmogan. N.B. 

nettled by heading back all trees planted in Tied down young wood in early Peaoh-honse, [l^uite incorrect—such a thing is impossible, 

autumn, and leave all spring planted trees and removed suhdatariffs. The chick could have been brought into the 

till next autumn. Strawberries on shelves are Mat/ 13th .—Disbudding young shoots on poultry yard by having stuck to the feathers 
taking up a good deal of water now, and with peaches on walls. Tobacco-powder is useful of a sitting hen on her leaviDg the nest, or the 
with all this watering the soil must be fortified whenever a fly, green or black, is seen. There egg containing the hatching chick might have 
with some stimulants. Carry on the disbudding ; 9 n0 0 tber way so good for keeping the trees rolled out of a nest and been carried off by the 
on favourable opportunities, but leave the c l e an. Top-dressed Cucumbers in houses, other fowls. But, being a “ fully fledged ” 
bunches untouched in cold weather. The stopping, thinning, and training are often chick, it, perhaps, strolled in from next door to 
present low temperature will probably last a don e. Thinned Grapes in late Hamburgh have a look round, and the hens, objecting to 
week, if not longer, and during that time the house, and regulated growth. Inside borders its company, killed it.—S. S. G.] 

ventilation of vineries and other fruit-houses receive liquid-manure when we think necessary.- 

will have to be carefully seen to. Grapes on pot-Vines are now ripening. Catalogue received.—Amoe Perry. Wlnchmore 


Vegetable garden.—The early raised 
Celery should be pricked out into a frame where 
there is a little warmth. Celery for flavouring 
may be planted out in a deep pit and blanched 

—:.I. i___ r\e _ .l: _;n_a l. 


I receive liquid-manure when we think necessary. 

Grapes on pot-Vines are now ripening. Catalogue received.— A-mos Perry, Wlnchmore 

v * ___ Hill and Enfield, N — Lint of Water Plants. 

RTRTlfl Booka received.—"The Culture of Sweet Peas," 

R Dean. London Agricultural and Horticultural 
—- , Association, Ltd . 32, Long-acre, W.O.-" Insect Life,” 

Cutting bird s claws [Af. 6. Romer).— with numerous illustrations. A short account of the 

__ _ __1 U - 1G.„ Kd Prtd V Th«rthAld. 


uaav uo uutuwu imu m a uoou urn ouu uiautuw VUUuiug w*a»» m - ■ -- uuu.v.vu. - - mu.eh.lJ 

with hay or paper. Of course, this will nob be You may out the bird's claws at any time—the .nd Co! 

so good for eating raw, as the more natur- sooner the better, as long nails are dangerous, E9#ejt . 8treett strand, w.o-“Hybridation dee Plantes.” 


ally grown plants in the open-air. Trenches for not 
may be prepared for the jfl&Hta raised in l»ox §8 I they en 


ot only do they impede locomotion, but | par R» p ha«i de No’ter! Libraire de Sciences 
endanger th© lire of the bird by becoming I Charier Amat, Editeur, U, Rue Oawette, Paris. 
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Adiantum cuneatuin - 

138 

Chrysanthemum 


Annuals, late sown 

138 

Chas. H. Curtis and 


Apple blossoms injured 

131 

Lady Isabel, in- 


Apple, French Crab - 

133 

curved 

144 

Asp»ragus bed, poor - 
Azaleas, Indian, out- 
of-doors putting 

140 

Chrysanthemums, 
dividing old stools of 


144 

ear .y. flowering 

144 

Azaleas, thrips on 

141 

Chrysanthemums in 


Azaleas, treatment of 

144 

their flowering pots, 


Birds .... 

143 

placing 

131) 

Black Currant mite - 

141 

Chrysanthemums, spi- 


Broccoli—small heads 
Calceolarias, herba- 

140 

derv .... 
Cinerarias, treatment 

139 

ceous 

137 

of 

144 

Canterburv Bella 

130 

Crickets, a plague of 

141 

Carnations, self- 
coloured, for exhi- 


Crops, thinning root - 
Cucumber culture in 

no 

bition 

Cauliflowers, grubs 

13C. 

frames - 

Currants, caterpillers 

140 

injuring - 

Cherries, Morello, not 

141 

destroying 

Cyclamens after flow- 

111 

stoning ... 

131 

ering 

144 


FRUIT. 


THINNING EARLY PEACHES AND 
NECTARINES. 

As the early crop3 of Peache9 and Nectarines 
will, in a great many instances, be either 
stoning or just finished, the time is at hand 
when a final decision must be arrived ab as to 
the number of fruits which the trees may be 
safely allowed to bring to maturity. A very 
safe rule to abide by when finally thinning 
both these fruits is to allow one fruit to each 
square foot of trellising. Nectarines may be 
left a trifle closer than this if necessary, but 
the distance named should be the limit for 
Peaches—» e , if fine fruits are desired. Trees 
can be made to carry heavier crops than such 
as are here indicated, bub there is then always 
a danger of overtaxing their energies, the 
result of which becomes only too apparent the 
succeeding season in their making but weakly 
growth, and in failing to produce a satisfactory 
crop of fruit. Amateurs are often apt to err in 
this way, as they are loth to part with the 
fruit once they have secured it, and the want 
of courage to thin with a free hand when the 
trees have seb freely is more often than nob the 
cause of a breakdown in the health of their 
trees. In thinning, those fruits situated on the 
upper side of the branches and near to the base 
should always be given the preference, as these 
alwayB colour better and invariably swell to a 
large size. Fruits which are on the underside 
of the branches should be retained only when 
necessary to secure an even distribution of 
crop, and, to make amends for bhis, such fruits 
should be elevated on a piece of lath to enable 
them to obtain as much sunlight as possible 
With a little practice this can be quickly 
accomplished, and the results always pay for 
the trouble entailed. 

Once these important matters have been 
dealt with, the next thing is to take steps to 
assist the trees to meeb the heavy demands 
which the roots will experience in perfecting 
the fruits. To this end, a mulch of horse- 
droppings, not in too fresh a condition, should 
be spread from 2 inches to 3 inches thick on 
the surface of tho border, and -whenever the 
latter requires water, afford stimulants, either 
in the form of liquid or artificial manures. The 
latter should be sprinkled on the surface just 
before affording water, so that the ingredients 
may be ab onco washed in. No hard and-fast 
rule can be laid down as to when water at the 
roots should be given. The only safe way is to 
be on the alert, and by frequently testing the 
condition of the border bo afford water accord¬ 
ingly. The trees must be thoroughly syringed 
each morning and afternoon, and this will keep 
down all insecb attacks Should fly, through 
any inattention, gain a footing, omit syringing 
in the afternoon and fumigate in the evening. 
Be sure the foliage is perfectly dry before 
fumigating, and do Dot use more of the mixture 
than is recommended by the makers, who give 
directions as to the quantities required for 
bouses of various capacities. All surplus 
growths should alstyw* removed, and keep 
Uterala pinched baclf to onfe ’oa'i ^Ipiodnclu- 


INDE X. 


Cucumbers in a frame 

144 

Gypsophila paniculate 


Daffodils from Chester 

1S5 

—protecting shoots 

136 

Dahlias 

134 

Habroth »mnuselegans 

138 

Dahlias—do they wear 


Hollyhocks ■ 

135 

out? 

130 

Hyacinths, millipedes 


Day Lilies (Hernero- 


injuring - 

141 

call is) 

138 

Ivy, the 

132 

Ferneries, hardy- 

133 

Law and custom • 

143 

Ferns, the black Vine- 


Lawn, tennis, mark¬ 


weevil and 

141 

ing a ... 

144 

Fuchsias, standard, 


Lawns, the care of 

134 

growing - 

138 

Lettuces — profitable 


Gardenias, renovating 

144 

sorts 

141 

Garden pests and 


Oncidium eoncolor 

133 

friends ... 

141 

Paionia Witmanniana - 

135 

Garden work 

142 

Pansies, Tufted—thin¬ 


Golden Bell(Forsythia) 

133 

ning old plants 

139 

Gooseberry - buphes, 


Pea Wordsley Wonder 

14U 

caterpillar attacking 

141 

Peach houses, cold — 


Gooseberry caterpillar 

142 

treatment of, in 


Grasses, coarse, in 


spring ... 

131 

lawn 

14i 

Peaches, bones for 

131 


Bion, it may be stated that, if necetsary, Ihe 
trees may now be hurried with safety, to which 
end a day aud night temperature of 75 degs 
and 65 degs. respectively may be maintained, 
and tho house closed early enough to ensure a 
temperature of 85 degs. to IX) degs. in the 
afternoon, to bo at once followed by a copious 
syringing. G. P. K. 


COLD PEACH-HOUSES-TREATMENT 
OF IN SPRING. 

Many errors are made in these during spring 
and early summer, from the cultivator being 
anxious to push the trees into bloom and 
growth before the season i9 advanced enough. 
As long as the trees are dormant all is well, but 
when growth has begun they need careful 
treatment to avoid blister, mildew, fly, etc. 
Some kinds are far more prone to mildew, etc., 
than others, and should have the best situation. 
Nothing is more injurious than syringing the 
trees in their early stages of growth with cold 
water and on cold, sunless days. Seldom do I 
begin syringing till May. and even then only 
twice a week, on fine mornings and with tepid 
water. I strive bo geb the foliage dry before 
night. To keep down fly, etc., 1 syringe the 
trees three or four times before this with an 
insecticide, thi9 keeping mildew under. When 
the weather is settled, then syringing is help¬ 
ful. I do nob water the trees for eight or ten 
weeks after the blooms begin to open, bub I 
soak the border previously, and then cover the 
surface with spent Mushroom dung, which 
keeps the moisture in the soil and the air dry. 
It is unwise to attempb to force the crop early 
in the year ; far better wait till tbe sun has 
more power. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Morello Cherries not etoning —Could you 
kindly tell me tbe re at on nf Morello Cherries not stoning, 
and how to treat them? Soil rather light.—G. H. S. 

[You quite ignore our rule as to sending 
name and address, which latter is very im¬ 
portant in giving any advice such as you seek. 
Evidently the roots of your Morello Cherries 
seem incapable of making atones for the fruits, 
due, no doubb, to want of lime in the soil. 
You should next autamn open trenches round 
tho roots 4 feeb from the stems, if the trees 
have been several years planted, and refill with 
fresh loamy soil, to which have been added 
some wood ashes and old mortar-rubble ] 

Apple blossoms Injured.—Enclosed I send you 
some specimens of Injured Apple blooir-a, the prevalence 
of which in my garden this spring will, as a matter of 
course, make my Apple crop nearly or quite a total 
failure? Could you Inform me the reason of this? Do 
> ou consider it proceeds from birds, or frost, or a general 
blight? My Pear trees are literally covered with bloom. 
—H R D. 

[Tho injury has been caused by birds, we 
ourselves having several trees which have suf¬ 
fered in a similar manner. So far we have been 
unable to discover which bird is the culprit and 
for what reason the buds are pulled out, as 
there are no insects present Those who favour 
the close preservation of birds will no doubt 
advance some such reason, but in the absence 
of proof we are forced to the conclusion that 
it is done for nothing else but sheer mischief. 


Peaches and Nectar- I Roses with green ren- 
ines, thinning early • 131 j tree • - • >114 

Pear trees, cankered • 181 | 8alsa*y and Scorzonera Ibl) 
Pelargoniums unheal Salvia splcndeus, 

thy - • • -133 growing - - - 144 

PentstemonB—old Seakile, planting - 144 

plants - - - ISO Soil and crops - - HO 

Plants and flowers - 133 Sphagnum Moss, etc., 

Plants for an unheated value of - - 130 

greenhouse - 141 Spineaprunifoliafl.pl. 132 

Plants for vases - - 144 Stocks, Ten week - ISO 

Plants, hardening off Syringa viilosa - - 133 

summer bedding - 184 Tradescantias - - 138 

Potato disease, snl- Trop;eoluin tricolor - 144 

phurand- - - 140 Tulip, the early forcing 

Rhynchospermum jaa- of the - - - 187 

minoides - - • 1ST Verbenas • • - 136 

Rose, green fly on - 141 Vine • leaves, green 

Rose, the Guilder, spots on - • - 144 

forced ... 188 Wax-plant (Hoy a car- 

Rose - trees, orange nosa), unhealthy • 144 

fungus on- • • 141 i Week's work, coining 143 


We sympathise with you, as Apple-trees gene¬ 
rally are ijbowing well for bloom, and, barring 
accidents in the shape of May frosts, there is 
a promise of a good crop of fruit Pear-trees 
appear to be flowering profusely in most places 
this seasoD, the result no doubt of the thorough 
ripening which wood and buds experienced last 
autumn, and we hope you may be fortunate in 
securing a full crop of Pears as some recom¬ 
pense for your loss ] 

Bones for Peaches. —I have plantedeome Peaches. 
Apricots, and Plums on south and west walls VNhen I 
planted them I placed about a gallon measure full of 
boiled bones, chopped up rough, in each hole 6 inches 
below the roots. Will these, in your opinion, do good or 
harm to the t*ees which are breaking well now? The 
soil is very good loamv stuff wiih a subaoil of brick-earth 
about 16 feet deep.— G. Mount. 

[With respect to the bones you have placed 
beneath tho roots of your Peach and other 
wall trees, we do nob quite understand what) 
vou mean by “ boiled bones chopped up rough.” 
If ib means tbab they are bones which you have 
yourself boiled and afterwards broken to pieces, 
they will neither do good nor harm, bub if on 
the contrary they are boiled—or, as they are 
technically termed, steamed bones and 
chemically treated, such a quantity placed in 
the immediate viciDiby of the roots will do 
harm. A gallon of chemically-treated or pre¬ 
pared bones is a sufficient quantity for incor¬ 
porating with two or three barrowloads of 
compost, more or less, according to their 
quality or the analysis. If you have used this 
kind of bone-manure you had better remove it 
in the autumn and mix ib intimately with the 
soil, as manure, no matter of what description, 
should never be dumped down in a lump, a* it 
were, just beneath the roots. If, on the other 
band, they are bones which you have simply 
treated yourself by boiling and then breaking 
them up, you need nob worry about them, for, 
in addition to their beiDg of do mammal value, 
they will remain Bound in tbe ground a loDg 
time before they decompose. You would have 
done better bo have pub them in layers in a bub 
and placed wood ashes between each layer, 
then m the course of a few months they would 
have gradually dissolved, and you then would 
have bad a valuable manure for mixing with 
the soil before planting the trees ] 

Cankered Pear-trees. — I forward you some 
branches off a Pear-tree. A good many of my young 
Pear-trees are the same. I have about fifty trees planted 
two years ago, and about a dozen have this scaly black hark 
and very black at the ends of the branches. They have 
been well looked after, and during the summer received 
good ecakinga from the cees pit. I should feel much 
obliged if jou would inform me what it is?—W. B. 
Jones. 

[For bub two year planted trees some of 
yours according to sample sent are very much 
cankered. It is difficult to assume tbab this 
disease has come upon the trees suddenly, and 
it would seein as if somo trees ab least must 
have had the canker fungus on them when 
first planted. You do nob mention the varieties 
that are so affected, but some are far more 
liable to canker than others. It is the 
same with Apples. Canker is commonly the 
product of bad cultivation, trees planted too 
deeply, roots get into sour or wet soil, or soil too 
highly enriched with manure, thus creating 
soft),, nappy wood that soon suffers in winter 
frosts. Subsoils that are poor or sour fail bo 
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give to the wood thab solidity wood needs, 
lienee it never matures. It is late now, as trees 
are both in leaf and bloom, to attempt proper 
remedies. If your position is naturally a low, 
moist one, ib is feared thab no remedies can be 
applied to the diseased trees with success. In 
any case, next autumn, so soon as the leaves 
fall, lift the affected trees, prune back strong 
roots, and replant rather shallow and on mounds. 
Befoie doing thab add to the soil a good pro¬ 
portion of screened old morbar rubbish, wood 
ashes. Boot, and to 
each tree a teacup¬ 
ful of basic slag. Mix 
these all with the 
soil, and a 9 we have 
advised, replant quite 
shallow, cub back to 
souDd wood all can 
kered branches, and 
at once remove and 
burn them. Later a 
mixture of super 
phosphate of lime, 

12 parts ; nitrate of 
potash, 10 parts ; sul 
phate of magnesia, 

2 parts, and gypsum, 

8 parts, the whole 
well mixed and sprin¬ 
kled about each tree 
at the rate of a quar¬ 
ter of a pound during 
the growing season, 
once annually, will be 
better than strong 
animal manure Still, 
a mulch of long litter 
manure will help the 
trees in summer. The 
branches may be, in 
the autumn after all 
other work is done, 
painted over with a 
coat of soft-soap, clay, 
and paraffin, bub the 
buds must not be 
coated or they may 
fail to break.] 

The French 
Crab Apple — 

This, one of the good 
old sort% has been 
nearly driven out of 
cultivation by the 
host of new kinds that 
are so frequently 
brought before the 
public with a great 
flourish of trumpets, 
but which in the long 
run are not found to 
possess every good 
quality. Very few 
new kinds can equal 
this old sort in the 
matter of long keep 
ing, for at the end 
of March the fruits 
were as firm as on 
the day they weie 
gathered, and for 
cooking they have a 
very distinct flavour. 

Those who like firm- 
fleshed Apples for 
dessert are especially 
fond of this kind after 
the majority of true 
dessert sorts have got 
over-ripe and the im 
ported ones are woolly 
or insipid. This is 
one of the easiest to 
get on its own roots, 
as ib strikes very 
readily from good- 

sized branches cut off in winter and leb well 
down into the Boil.—J. G., Gosport. 

“ FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plante, Trees, Shruba, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landsoape. Printed in large type on pure clay- 
leu paper. Fine ooloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs. Prloe Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parte for 1908, 
and bound In white rellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 31s.; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parte for 1908 are alec 
ready, price 4s. each ; 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA FL -PL. 

This is a very showy Spiraea when in full bloom. 
It forms a large spreading bush 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, with long, slender, gracefully disposed 
shoots, wreathed throughout, as may be seen 
by the illustration, with small clusters of pure 
white double flowers. The foliage of this dies 
off in the autumn, the brightest tinted of all 


Lnoing the nine porta for 1908 oi 
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Spinea prunifolia flore-pleno. 


the Spira-a*. The sprays last a long time in 
water, if they are gathered just as the tiny 
rosette-like blossoms are on the point of 
expanding. T. 

THE IVY. 

The common Hedera Helix of the woods 
and hedgerows is, of course, familiar to 
all, but its many beautiful varieties thab show 
marvellous leaf variations and colourings, 
besides constitutional differences, are worthy 


of a place in the garden. All are not of the 
same vigorous habit, os will easily bo seen by 
cultivating a collection, bnt the rich self, green- 
leaved kinds are usually as rampant-growing 
and aa hardy as the wild type, the small-leaved 
variegated kinds, os some of the m&rmorata 
forms, showing a certain tenderness of consti¬ 
tution. It may be thought that the Ivy 
requires no cultivating, but this is a mistake, 
although many consider the Ivy will thrive 
anywhere, even in a cold, bleak position, where 
there is very little soil, and this of the poorest 
character. If you want Ivies in the fullest 
beauty, ib is necessary to pay Borne attention to 
position, soil, and training. This applies to all 
the kinds, bub especially to the more delicate 
varieties. Ordinary soil will grow the Ivy well, 
and the strong growers, as Emerald Gem, 
Rregneriana, algeriensis, canariensis, or the 
Irish Ivy, sagitta 1 folia, lucida, palmata, 
gracilis, dentata, digitata, pedata atropurpurea, 
and angularis, will need no special position ; 
but in the case of the naturally more tender 
kinds, as madeirensis variegata, a lovely free- 
growing and showy form, some little discretion 
is needed. Ibis better, in my opinion, to plant 
these kinds as edgmgs to a bed of shrubs, or 
permit them to clamber over a root-stump, or 
arbour, where they will be less exposed to the 
full force of an east or north wind than if they 
were trained on walls facing these aspects. 
Moisture is of great value to the Ivy. On a 
moist wall on which a particle of sun never 
shines I once planted Riogneriana and a few of 
that kind, and che growth made was marvellous. 
The plants were in the first place healthy pieces 
and properly trained, so that every encourage¬ 
ment was given. Many tear up a few bibs 
from the hedgerow, stick them in anywhere 
and anyhow and then expect them to live and 
cover the house with greenery. It is very 
difficult to establish the wild Ivy, as the slips 
obtained from the wood are generally bruised 
and with few roots. Cuttings may be struck 
in the latter parb of the summer, and quickly 
root if pub in a shady border where the soil te 
fairly good ; but in the case of very delies13 
kinds it is better to put them in pots. 

Many consider that a wall is the only place 
fitted tor the Ivy, but this is nob the case. A 
pyramid rising from the green tnrf makes a 
beautiful picture; so also does a bower or 
arbour covered with the glossy foliage, or a 
carpet of Ivy under a spreading tree. One 
point often overlooked is to train the shoots 
systematically. This, of course, applies when 
the plants are young, as afterwards they cling 
by their tendrils unaided. Very often the 
shoots are permitted to hang loosely without 
nail or tie, and nob only run the risk of being 
broken off, but growth is stopped. It is also 
sometimes necessary to cub the plants down to 
the ground after the first year, as frequently 
the shoots are very weak ; bub this severe 
pruning induces a stronger growth later on. 
This is often necessary with the wild form. As 
regards the best time to plant, the spring 
months are the most suitable ; bub the Ivy may 
be planted at any time if it is in a pot, and during 
the first summer, if the weather iB hot, give 
plenty of water at times. 

An objection urged against the Ivy is thab ib 
injures buildiDgs and creates damp walls. The 
Ivy, instead of creating damp, maintains a dry 
surface, and this is at once evident, as the mass 
of foliage and stems shields the wall from rain. 
No wet can penetrate through a thick mass of 
Ivy. The Ivy does injure stone masonry by 
sending its shoots between the stones or bricks, 
dislodging them aftor a time; but careful 
attention to these matters will prevent such 
mischief. A ruined abbey, castle, or tower 
mantled with a dense canopy of Ivy has been 
the subjeeb of many an arbiso’s picture, and to 
tear this beautiful covering from its place is 
wanton disregard for what is truly picturesque. 
A ruin often owes its beauty as much to the 
Ivy as to its situation. 

JkWhen we come to the selection of varieties, 
we approach a somewhat intricate subject. 
In many places only two or three 
green-leaved and, perhaps, two varie¬ 
gated varieties are wanted. Three of the 
finest in the first-named section are the bold- 
leaved, vigorous growing, and somewhat coarse 
H. Ragneriana, the useful rich green Irish Ivy 
(though why ib should be called “Irish” is nob 
quite cleai-), H. Helix canariensis (ayn , grandi- 
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folia), but a little boo often seen, when there 
are bo many other good kinds, and Emerald 
Gem, a splendid variety of great richness and 
beauty; it is very free and robust in growth. 
This is sometimes called Emerald Green, and ib 
has other titles. Abropurpurea is a fine kind. 
It is even and vigorous in growth, its leaves 
broDzy-purple, and very rich in winter. 
Madeirensis variegata is one of the best of the 
variegated Ivies, bub, unfortunately, not quite 
hard> ; one called Lee’s Silver is also very 
handsome, and a few of the smaller-leaved 
kinds, as marmorata minor, might be added. 
In the case of this group ib is advisable bo use 
a somewhat Door soil, so as to bring oub the 


leaves. One of the mosb advisable methods of 
dealing with the Tree-Ivy is to graft the healthy 
shoots in the month of March on stocks of the 
Irish Ivy that have been grown on in pots. 
Arborescens is one of the best. Many of the 
more delicate of the variegated Ivies may be 
grafted in this way on a strong-growing stock. 

Golden Bell (Forsythia). — These are 
charming shrubs for the garden, especially 
when planted in groups on the outskirts of the 
lawn. The finesb kind is TT- suspensa, with 
long, eleganb shoots, half-climbing, half-trail- 
ing. In early spring—usually in April—this 
shrub is hung profusely with strings of golden 


Oncidium coo color. 


variegation, which is the special beauty of the 
plants. If a curious little Ivy is wanted for ; 
the rock garden, plant H. conglomerata, a 
twisted-stemmed variety of interesting char¬ 
acter. 

A word musb be said for Tree-Ivies, which, 1 
although not often grown, make rich, verdant 
bushes in the garden, and may be associated 
with other shrubs in beds. The growth is 
hard and irregular, and healthy plants make 
dense, rounded beads of foliage, relieved during 
the blooming season with masses of greenish 
flowers. An Ivy in full bloom is exceedingly 
picturesque, and in some gardens we meet with 
huge specimens crowning a wall, knoll, or 
arbour with a great cushion of rich-green 


Google 


bell-like flowers, adorning every twig, and last¬ 
ing in perfection for a fortnight or longer. Ib 
is thoroughly hardy, grows quickly, and is 
indifferent to soil if nob excessively stiff or 
light. If planted in an open spot and sheltered 
from strong winds it makes a delightful spread¬ 
ing bush, and sends oub its long, graceful 
shoots on all sides. Ib also makes an excellent 
wall covering, as its shoots, when they reach a 
few feet high, fall over in a most eleganb way. 
It is also suitable for planting in rock-gardens. 
The names of F. Fortunei, F. Sieboldi apply to 
forms of F. suspensa, nob differing materially 
from the original. F. viridissima, though less 
graceful in growth than F. suspensa, is, never¬ 
theless, a desirable shrub. It is of erect 


growth, with stout, stiff shoots, which in early 
spring are covered with yellow blossoms, bell¬ 
shaped, and about as large as those of F. 
suspensa Ib generally grows from 3 feet to 
5 feet high. The name viridissima has refer¬ 
ence to the green bark of the shoots, it is a 
native of Japan, and perfectly hardy, while 
suspensa is a Chinese plant. 

Syringa vlllosa. — Among eleven or 
twelve species of Lilacs known in cultivation, 
the northern Chinese Lilac (Syringa villosa) is 
one of the most beautiful and useful. The 
numerous plants now in cultivation have all 
been disseminated from plants raised from 
seeds sent to the Arnold Arboretum about 
thirty years ago by the late 
Dr. Bretschneider, a member 
of the Russian Legation at 
Pekin, China. It usually 
comes into bloom here about 
the latter part of the first 
week in June. The pale 
rose-coloured flowers are pro¬ 
duced on numerous dense, 
elongated tbyrses, and are 
fragrant, although not pos¬ 
sessing the strong fragrance 
of the common Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris. The large, hand 
some, ovate leaves are pale 
beneath, and covered with 
slender, pale hairs, particu¬ 
larly on the veins. Ib is per¬ 
fectly hardy, easily trans¬ 
planted, and, if given well- 
drained, light, loamy soil, ib 
soon develops into an orna 
mental shrub of the first 
order, from 4 feet to 7 feet in 
height —John Dunbar, in 
American Gardening. 

PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM CONCOLOR. 
Tiie pretty self coloured yel¬ 
low blossoms of this Oncidium 
are among the most orna 
mental in the genus. On the 
strongest plants the bulbs 
seldom exceed 2 inches in 
heighb, yet from these a spike 
springs over a foob in length 
densely packed with large 
flowers. Though a native of 
Brazil, ib is found naturally 
at considerable elevations on 
the Organ Mountains ; conse¬ 
quently cool and moist con¬ 
ditions all the year round suit 
it best. One thing that all 
these cool Oncidiums detest 
is a dry or draughty house. 
Air they delight in—must 
have, but the currents of air 
must be regular and tempered 
by moisture. Perhaps the best 
of all positions is one not far 
from a ventilator in the roof, 
where the air currents rustle 
the foliage os if moved by the 
touch, and in a house that 
never rises much above 
70 degs. in summer or falls 
below 50 degs. in winter. The 
roots are of medium lengbh, 
but are nob ambitious in leav 
ing their pot or basket, pre 
ferring rather to coil around 
the lumps of charcoal and crocks that are 
mixed with the peat and Moss given as com¬ 
post. A little only of this is required, from 
an inch in thickness for the smaller plants, 
to li inches or so for the larger ones. Once 
in two years is often enough bo repot or 
rebasket, bub if the surface seems at all sour in 
the intervening season, let a little of ib be 
removed and replaced with new. Care is 
needed in doing this, especially around the new 
pseudo-bulbs, for if the young roots are 
damaged or broken much more harm will be 
done to the plants than the top-dressing does 
good. After disturbance, keep the roots well 
on the dry side for a time, but load the atmos¬ 
phere with moisture. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDENING OFF SUMMER BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

Tiio.sk who have much bedding out, as ib is 
called, bo do know full well thab the plants 
which they employ should be, when placed in 
the open air, both healthy and vigorous. Our 
summers are subject bo considerable fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature, and the season through¬ 
out is often so unfavourable thab weakly or 
unhealthy plants have bub little chance of 
succeeding. Anything, therefore, which tends 
to check them when burned out of their winter 
or spring quarters bhould be carefully avoided. 
And yeb one often sees the ordinary run of 
bedding plants subjected to treatment thab 
cannot bub prove inimical to their future 
welfare. A common practice is that of placing 
them, when removed from glass structures, 
under wide-spreading trees. Ib is true that 
they are there protected from frost, bub in other 
respects such positions, unless exceptionally 
well sheltered, are unsuitable. The chilly 
wintry air which too often prevails in May 
blows through them, and so cripples them thab 
they need half the summer to regain their 
normal vigour. Where there i9 plenty of cold- 
frames hardening off i9 an easy and satis¬ 
factory process, as on cold nights and 
windy, chilly days the sashes may be ltfo on, 
merely allowing free ventilation. Hardening 
off may then be so gradually conducted that 
the plants will retain all their freshness and 
vigour, and will go inbo their summer quarters 
with an unimpaired constitution. Plants thus 
treated will be certain to outstrip those which 
may have become crippled from hasty exposure. 
These remarks apply even to such compara¬ 
tively hardy subjects as Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, etc., but they are still more applicable 
to such tender plants as Coleuses, Cannas, etc., 
which are ab all times imp&tienb of cold 
draughts and sudden chills. Spring-struck 
Verbenas, Albernantheras, etc., olten show the 
effects of reckless exposure the whole summer 
through, and many of the failures in Verbena 
culture might be traced to this cause alone. 

The process of hardening and solidifying the 
tissues of young plants must be a very gradual 
one. In this matter the grower will have to be 
guided by the nature of the planb. and the way 
in which ib has been treated daring the winter 
and spring. Autumn-struck Verbenas and 
Calceolarias, for instance, may be hardened 
off and rendered capable oE bearing full 
exposure, except on frosty nights, by the 
beginning of April; whereas many of the 
mote tender kinds of bedding plants, and most 
of the so-called sub-tropical plants, can scarcely 
be fully exposed until the beginning and some¬ 
times the middle of June. Tricolor Pelargo¬ 
niums, for instance, in three seasons out of four, 
succeed best if kept in sheltered quarters until 
the second week in June. Those with whom 
frame room is scarce during April and May 
should endeavour to provide some kind of 
cfficienb protection for their plants when turned 
out of the glass structures. A span-roofed 
framework constructed of stout 9 inch boards 
for the sides and ends, with a light, strong, 
ridge board and some bearers nailed thereto to 
suoporb the mats, will be found capable of 
affording ample shelter, and if about 8 feeb in 
width, every planb therein will be well under 
the eye, and may bo easily watered. These 
protectors should be erected in the warmesb, 
sunniest corners in the garden, where, if possible, 
the east winds which are apt to prevail in the 
spriDgdo not touch them. Therein all may be 
covered up secure and warm on frosty nights 
and cold days. A more simple, bub equally 
efficacious, contrivance may be made with Ha/el 
rode, bending odo from each side, and tying 
them in the middle. In fact, spring protection 
is so easily and inexpensively constructed that 
the wonder is that ib is not more extensively 
used for all kinds of purposes. Nob only does 
ib afford the shelter which in cold seasons is so 
much needed, bub ib enables us to enjoy both 
fruit and vegetables at an earlier period than 
we can obtain them when they are fully 
exposed Whether the garden be large or 
small, some system of protection should, ihere- 
fore, be organised. One season’s trial will 
convince the most sceptioal that time and care 
bestowed on harden ; ng off bedding and sub- 
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tropical plants are nob misspenb, and that, even 
in the case of the commonest and hardiesb 
kinds, the treatment just indicated is better 
than merely placing them under the shelter of 
troes or wails. 


THE CARE OF LAWNS. 

It seems to be thoughb thab after a lawn has 
been allowed to become poor, thin, and weedy, 
some specific may be applied thab will make the 
lawn an ideal one in the course of a week or 
two. There aro many who never give a thought 
to their tennis courts or croquet lawns until the 
ti'8b sunny days of spring suggest that the 
time for open-air lawn games is ab hand, and 
then come ihe feverish baste, and the more or 
less frantic appeals for advice as to what i9 best 
to be done with weedy breadths of Grass thab 
have not had a thoughb bestowed upon them 
from September until March, or eveD, it may 
be, for a longer period. Ib cannot be too soon 
or too fully realised that a perfect and velvety 
lawn demands attention every month through¬ 
out the whole year Ib is nob that much 
attention is required during winter, bub even 
then weeding, topdressiug and rolling are 
desirable from time to time. Lawns, courts, 
and greens in shady positions or on heavy and 
damp soils often require draining and top- 
dressi og with slaked lime, or they become too 
mossy and ctherwise disagreeable to walk on, 
especially during & web season On the other 
hand, lawns formed on light sandy or gravelly 
soils, or those on chalk or limestone, are apt to 
become too dry, and the turf is browned 
during hob weather unless watered. Between 
these extremes lie all sorts of conditions, 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

One of the m 06 b common of errors in lawn 
management is thab of those who think that 
Grass can grow and keep fresh with no atten¬ 
tion beyond that of mowing and rolling it, may 
be, once a week or so during the summer 
season. The fact is, lawn Grass requires 
manuring as much or more than any other 
crop ; indeed, very few, if any, other crops 
would exist at all under the constant system of 
mowing to which lawns and greens are sub¬ 
jected. In a word, one may say that the cause 
of the failure of nine lawns out of ben is the 
poverty or worn oub condition of the soil, a 
state that leads to the Grass being starved oub 
and nuperseded by weeds or coarse Grasses, such 
as Cocksfoot and others. The best practical 
way of dealing with weeds of all kinds is to 
fork oub their roots by hand. The holes and 
bare patches can then be filled up with clean, 
sifted soil, on which fine lawn Grass seeds may 
be town, and then the whole surface should be 
topdressed with sifted earth, with which a little 
basio-slag or bone-meal and soot have been 
thoroughly well mixed beforehand. In top- 
dressiog lawns, it becomes highly necessary to 
obtain clean soil, free from the seeds of weeds, 
and this is nob always easy to do. If one is 
lucky enough to have a field of clean turf, or an 
old Bheep pasture, clean soil for top dressing 
may be obtained by lifting the turves to a 
thickness of S inches, and then removing the 
fine and clean soil from the denuded surface 
beneath, which, as a rule, will be found free 
from the seeds of coarse Grasses and other 
weeds. The plot can then be filled np with 
ordinary soil, on which the turves can be re¬ 
placed. 

In many cases we have found the use of fine 
sea sand very beneficial when clean earth was 
nob readily procurable. The sand improves 
the growth of the Grass, and also gives a firm 
texture to the surface of the lawn. Its judi¬ 
cious use on golf greens near the sea has led 
much to their improvement during recent 
years. Sea sand and basic slag mixed together 
before being spread have an excellent effect, 
the only drawback being thab the slag is apt to 
encourage the growth of Clover, as also do 
wood ashes, and all other potash manures. A 
lawn with a regular proportion of Clover 
amongst the Grass is of a rich green colour, 
and nice to look ab, but for all games it is apt 
to spoil the surface, being greasy and slippery 
nndtrfoob, and ib di-colours or dirties the balls 
being used. Wherevtr games are to be played 
on lawns, the less Clover there is the better, so 
that Grass seeds minus Clover must be sown, 
and even then one must be careful not to apply 
potash in the form of top dressings or manures. 


After a good many years of experience, the 
conclusion arrived at is thab there is no 
better manure for lawns and greens than that 
from the stable or cowhouse. Ib Bhould be in 
a well-rotted 6tate,and dry enough to pass easily 
through a Linch riddle or screen. As we have 
said before, soot, slaked lime, or fine bone- 
dust may be added ab the rate of 1 cwt. each 
to the acre, and the result will be that the 
well-fed turf will defy the weeds. The 
best time to apply a top-dressing of this 
kind is from October to March, but even 
during summer it is desirable, if the lawn can 
lie a week or two unused. Lawns thab are 
over dry benefib much during the summer 
months by the application of liquid-manure 
from a watering cart. This may consist of the 
soakiDgs from cattle-sheds or manure heaps, or 
soot in a bag, along with 10 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, may be added to 
every 100 gallons of water used. 

If a lawn is well fed regularly ib will with¬ 
stand any amount of rolling and mow ing, and 
preserve a dense and elastic Burface under 
strenuous play. The dense grow th of well fed 
Grass will also resisb the germination of the 
Daisy seeds that are so freely distributed by 
the lawn-moweis of to day. There is a knack 
in setting the machine at a medium height, so 
as not to cub theGra*s down to the very roots, 
as is frequently done. The thing to strive for 
is a den&e and velvety pile of Grass blades, 
and, a9 we have already said, a dense bottom 
can be obtained by the use of fine sea or river- 
sand. If worms aro troublesome, a thorough 
watering with clear lime-water will briug 
them to the surface ; but sweeping and rolling 
are often sufficient to do away with the cast¬ 
ings, or to distribute them amongst the roots 
of the Grass as a natural top dressing. A 
good seedsman will supply seeds for both light 
and heavy soils, and for sunny or shaded posi¬ 
tions, and also special lawn Grass manures, 
when such are required. In London one of 
the best of all lawn Grasses is Poa annua, which 
seeds freely, and so sows itself nearly sll the 
year round. The Field. 


DAHLIAS. 

The recent death of a well-known raiser of new 
Cactus varieties, and invariably a first-class 
exhibitor of those flowers, in the person of Mr. 
Burrell, of Cambridge, helps to draw attention 
to these flowers, and to the approaching season 
for planting them. Other than Mr. Stredwick, 
of Sb. Leonards, probably few raisers have pub 
betber varieties into commerce than had Mr. 
Burrell. Both he and his flowery will be 
greatly missed from Dahlia exhibitions. Bub 
though men and raisers may come and go, the 
Dahlia bids fair to go on as a popular garden 
flower for many years. Ib has been with us in 
gardens for a century, and thanks bo the intro¬ 
duction of the Cactus section, is just now more 
widely grown than it was atany time previously. 
Thab it may continue to be a popular garden 
flower for yeb another century is highly prob¬ 
able, especially if raisers can produce other 
distinct breaks or sections, of which the Cactus 
is a type, and especially if the more purely 
garden decorative value of the flowers be more 
fully regarded. Ib is, perhaps, the weakest 
feature of the Cactus section thab so few of the 
varieties, beautiful as the flowers may be, yeb 
have nob good garden habits. Whilst one 
grower may be an exhibitor, there are so many 
who grow for garden purposes, and raisers may 
well devote their energies to the production of 
varieties that shall rival the Pompons in habit 
and freedom of flowering. A few of the exist¬ 
ing best for this purpose are Amos Perry, Mary 
Service, Spotless Queen, Mrs Edward Mawley, 
J W. Wilkinson, Spitfire, Aunt Chloe, Floro- 
dora, Mrs. J. J Crowe, Lucias, Britannia, and 
Florence. Of new ones thab come in such 
abundance year by year, now and then a good 
garden form is produced, bub they are yet boo 
few. 

Growers and raisers tell us thab by pinching 
shoots and freely disbudding, plants in the 
garden can be induced to show their flowers 
freely. Thab may be so, bub ib is evident thab 
there is great need for plants that do nob 
require all this severe attention and manipula¬ 
tion to induce them to bloom freely and well 
above their foliage. Cactus Dahlias also grow 
too tall generally. Many years ago thab 
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complain t was correct bo far as largo-flowered or 
show varieties was concerned. It has no force 
with those now as these are comparatively 
dwarf, and their blooms are well exposed. 
Very much the same may be said of the 
Pompons, so far the best of the garden 
forms. Dahlia plants should now be coming 
in from the florists where ordered. The best 
course with them is to at once repob into 48’s, 
nsing good soil, and potting fairly firm. The 
plants, if stood in a frame kept close for a 
week or ten days, soon make new roots, and 
by the end of May, when it is safe to plant out, 
should have the pots full of roots, and the 
plants 12 inches in height. The soil may well 
be deeply worked, but not be over manured, and 
the plants have plenty of room, as it is besb 
later to be able to tie the branches out to three 


baskets, and if the centre shoot is pinched out 
so as to induce lateral growths, a beautiful 
display may be had. For pots, too, the 
Verbena should not be forgotten, and to those 
who wish to introduce a little variety into 
their houses I would recommend them.— 
Townsman. 


PiEONIA WITMANNIANA. 

Tms very distincb aDd handsome Precny from 
the Caucasus was found in 1812, and is even now 
rare in cultivation. When theleavesfirsb appear, 
their bright golden-green colour must arrest 
attention; buD the picture is complete when 
the flowers, of a beautiful and delicate colour, 
that may be best described as primrose with a 
dash of lemon, appear. The texture of the 


Paeonia Witmanniana. From a photograph in Messrs. Cutbuah’a nurseries at Highgate, N. 


or four stakes, thus keeping them well open. 
Mulch freely with manure and sprinkle liberally 
overhead with water. D. 

Verbenas. —Time was when the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Verbena wa9 limited to a few, for 
the reason that) it was not understood as it is 
to-day. Then it was deemed absolutely neces¬ 
sary to keep a stock of old plants during the 
winter, from which to propagate in spring, and 
many found a difficulty in getting plants to 
winter without many of them damping off. 
That was the time when Verbenas were 
named, and it may also be said that outside 
large establishments they were comparatively 
little known. Now all this is changed, for 
they are eaBily raised by sowing seed in pans 
of light soil in hcab in spring. Not only are 
Verbenas useful for the flower garden, but 
they come in handy fpr^window boxes and 
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petals is so firm as to remind one of a 
Magnolia. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

Hollyhocks are perhaps the most stately of 
garden plants in general cultivation, and 
amongst the showiest too They are best seen 
when grouped together on a shrubbery border : 
or grown as back-row plants in a long border, 1 
their tall spikes rising well above other thiDgs. 
Almost everybody admires them, and if certain , 
rules are followed in regard to their culture 
they may be grown in most gardens. Probably 
to a stranger, unacquainted with their 
management, it may appear surprising that 
comparatively small plants in May should be : 
able to throw up such tall stems carrying so 
many blooms. This of itself should suggest 
that plants having to support and develop 
large flowering stems require at the very out¬ 


set to be given a rich compost, and ib is tho 
failure to recognise this which in a large 
measure is the cause of the ‘Tust” disease 
and the subsequent collapse of many plants. 
To grow Holly hocks well the soil must, there¬ 
fore, be the first consideration. Nothing suits 
them better than deep loam, well trenched, 
plenty of well-rotted manure, and when the 
plants have become established, stimulants, 
in the shape of liquid-manure made from cow 
or sheep droppings, or occasional doses of 
guano. It is not, of course, always possible to 
follow this out, even with the soil. The soil in 
the garden may only be very ordinary, then if 
such is the case ib must be enriched with 
manure, and the plants mulched during the 
summer. 

Hollyhocks may be propagated in several 
ways ; first, by seed, and 
this I am inclined to 
think, taken all round, 
is the most satisfactory 
method of all. Seed may 
be sown in June or July 
in a cold • frame, the 
young plants being 
pricked out into loam and 
leaf mould, with rotted 
manure added, and in the 
cold-frame they may be 
safely left until the fol¬ 
lowing spriDg, ventila¬ 
ting as much as is pos¬ 
sible. Such plants will 
bloom the season follow¬ 
ing seed sowing. If 
desired, the plants may 
be potted separately and 
kept in a cold house or 
frame for the winter, and 
tbis is thought by many 
to be preferable, inas¬ 
much as the roots are 
less disturbed when 
planting out comes to be 
done in April. Propaga¬ 
tion may also be carried 
out by cuttings taken 
f rom old stools and started 
in heat, but there is no¬ 
thing much gained by 
this plan, as they seldom 
flower satisfactorily be- 
before the second year. 
Another method is by 
root division, and this is, 
possibly, practised more 
than the former, but here 
again it is questionable 
whether the dowers pro 
duced from Buch plants 
are so fine as those from 
seedlings. Indeed, theie 
is very much to be said 
in favour of growing a 
stock on from year to 
year from seed and treat 
ing them strictly as bi¬ 
ennials, because it is the 
one safe plan of keeping 
disease away, and theie 
is no doubt as to the 
blooms being finer. Seed 
from agood strain usually 
turns out well, and in 
the long run gives more 
satisfaction than any of 
the other modes of raising 
plants. Both double and single sorts have 
claims to beauty, although I have hcaid of 
growers carefully weeding out a plant if it 
chanced to be single simply because it was 
single, but there, again, it is a matter of taste. 

I think, however, that the taste for single blos¬ 
soms of all kinds is largely on the increase, as 
in the opinion of many they are much more 
elegant irom a decorative standpoint. 

To summarise the treatment of these beauti¬ 
ful plants and their culture, one may say that 
only the most liberal tieatment as to soil 
should be followed, raising a fresh stock of 
plants very year, giving plenty of stimulants 
during the season, reducing the number of 
flowering stems on a plant should it appear to 
be weakly, and getting strong stakes to them 
early in the season. Lea hurst. 

Daffodils from Chester.— We have 
received a gathering of Daffodils from Messrs. 
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Dickson, Chester, among them being Mme. de 
Graaf, the best of the whPe trumpets ; Com¬ 
mander, a large, bold flower, with pale sulphur 
perianth and a yellow cup stained orange rod ; 
Elaine, a beautiful flower of line form, the 
perianth broad and circular, of fine substance, 
the crown short, colour pale ivory; Gloria 
Mundi, well known ; Queen of Spain, a grace¬ 
ful Daffodil, soft clear yellow, perianth reflex¬ 
ing ; and Lulworth, pure white perianth, cup 
orange-red. 


SELF-COLOURED CARNATIONS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

The following dozen are a selection of choice 
kinds for competition— 

Benbow is esteemed the best of the buff or 
apricot seifs. When a new variety named Mrs. 
Chaloner Shenton is to be obtained, this will 
probably be preferred. 

Daffodil, bright yellow, large, smooth, and 
very fine. 

Duke of Norfolk, scarlet, of fine size and 
form. 

Ensign, white, of goo4 shape. This variety 
should nob be too freely disbudded, as the 
flowers have an extra number of petals. 

H. J. Cutbush, bright scarlet, a grand 
variety, and the best of sorts for the open air. 

John Pope, deep rich rose pink, fine shape, 
and smooth. 

Mrs Eric Hambko, pure white. This sur¬ 
passes any known white for exhibition, although 
it has been cultivated some years. 

Mrs F. W. Flight, pink, of a lavender 
shade. A very charming flower. 

Mrs. Guy Serrioht, satiny-rose, full, large, 
and hand-ome. 

Mrs. V. M. Cji arrington, rich yellow, 
probably the deepest shade of any of the 
colour, and as faultless in form as is Germania. 
Like the latter, ib is nob the stoutest of 
growers, yet fioe for competition. 

Nubian, blackish-maroon, with grand, thick, 
smooth petals. Very telling as a show flower. 

Sir Bevys, maroon, of large size, and fine 
leathery substance. 

The latest varieties that are really superb 
among self Carnations are not yebin commerce, 
but those who require to be up-to-date in the 
matter should make a note of Mrs. C. Shen¬ 
ton, already named ; Mrs. L E. Best, a grand 
scarlet; Mr. W. H PartOD, blackish-maroon, 
an improvement on the variety Nubian. Both 
of these fine dark sorts were raised by Mr. 
Herberb, of Birmingham. They are remark¬ 
able for the thickness of their petals. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late sown annuals.— As a rule most 
annuals come into bloom nearly all at one time, 
and after making a great show they get seedy 
and die off, leaving ugly blanks that it is diffi¬ 
cult bo fill up just at a time when the garden 
ought to look well. If owners of gardens wore 
to pay more attention to the late sowing of 
annuals they would have far brighter gardens 
in the autumn. I may mention Stocks and 
Asters as being specially well suited for late 
sowing.—J. G., Cloaport. 

Sphagnum Moss, etc., value of.—Will you 
kludiy tell me i< any of the following: are of use in hoiU- 
culture, or for Tomatoes : Sphagnum Mois. dead weeds 
cut from a stagnant pond, Pine needles, such as are to 
be found several inches deep in the ground in Pine woods ? 
—C. H. C. Lows. 

[If you grow any Orchids, then the Sphagnum 
Moss is necessary for such, otherwise it is of 
little value. The weeds from pond, if mixed 
wibh lime and robbod, allowing them to lie for 
quite a year and frequently burning, will be 
useful for top-dressing Grass lands, or for 
digging inbo the quarters in the vegetable 
garden. The Pine needles are sometimes used 
for protecting any nob quite hardy plants in the 
rock garden, and answer the purpose well. ] 

Ten-week Stocks.— It seems almosb to 
be taken for granted that Ten-week Stocks 
must either be raised in heat or in a cold frame, 
that in some way or another they must have a 
certain period under glass. This is nob essen¬ 
tial. Is it nob a fact that in some gardens the 
bed of Stocks towards the end of August 
begins to look very ragged, and seed ? Tnis is 
due in some measure bo sowing much too early, 
and I would like to point oat that it is possible 
to sow seed on a wa^pi border in May, prick 
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the seedlings off and get them into their final 
places in June, and have a good show of flowers 
in August. This is nob always understood, 
bub Stocks so raised often turn out better than 
those sown under glass, and are less liable to 
damp off, the weather being wanner, and the 
conditions more favourable to them. —Wood- 
BASTWICK. 

Canterbury Bells.—A blaze of beauty 
may be had in a garden by planKng Canterbury 
Bells freely, and though the display may be 
shorb ib is a most brilliant one. They are simple 
flowers, beloved of country people, and are 
found in many gardens where old-fashioned 
plants are valued. It is now when thought 
should be given to sowing seed for the provi¬ 
sion of plants for another year, for although 
they may be propagated from offshoots which 
form on the base of the old plants, they are not 
to be depended upon, and often collapse. With 
seedlings it is different, and the best display 
will be found from plants so raised. Any bed 
of light soil will grow them. Such should be 
made up in an open sunny situation, the seed 
being sown thinly, the young plants being 
pricked out as soon as they are large enough, 
avoiding leaving them until they “jostle” one 
another, as it were, in the bed. If planted out 
in well-prepared soil they will be good-sized 


plants that have been in their present position 
for two years, and are this season as vigorous 
as could be wished. In the spring of 1903 I 
obtained a packet ot seed, and sowed ib early 
in the new year in boxes under glafs. I grew 
the young plants in cold f rames till the end of 
May, when they were planted out where they 
now are. From being early sown, and strong 
when planted out, they gave a grand lot of 
bloom from August onward till frost cub the 
flowers. In the winter some evergreen spray 
branches were placed amongst them to shelter 
them. Last summer they began to bloom much 
earlier in the season, and continued till frost 
destroyed the bloom. Daring the past winter 
they have received no shelter, and have not 
Buffered.— Dorset. 

Gypsophila paniculata—protecting 

the shoots. —One day last spring my atten 
tion was called to a clump of this plant show¬ 
ing several shoots drooping. On examination 
ib burned out that, through lack of support, the 
shoots had broken off owing to heavy rains, and 
possibly birds. When it is borne in mind that 
such stems, if growth proceeds all right, pro¬ 
duce many lovely panicles of bloom in August, 
ib is worth while to go to some trouble in 
retaining them, and this is besb done now by 
staking each shoot. Ib is a little trouble, but) 



Tulip \cllow Prince. (See page 13<.) 


plants for planting out in November, and they , 
will also furnish the greenhouse wibh plants 
for early blooming if a few are potted up in the 
autumn and kept in a cool house or frame until 
spring — Derby. 

Dahlias-do they wear out?— Evi¬ 
dently many of the modern types soon de¬ 
teriorate and become almosb worthless. When 
I first grew Mrs. Peart (the second year after 
being sent out) ib was a fine double flower with 
long pebals and a creamy centre. Now ib is 
hardly worth growing, the flowers being poor 
and semi-double with a big eye, and instead of 
standing almosb ereeb they hang down and are 
useless to cub from, except ib may be as long 
shoots for very tall vases. Many other sorts 
I could name have done the same Some may 
say that the culture is bad. Be this as it may, 
the plants get fresh soil with abundance of food 
every year. Sometimes I have thought whether, 
as in the case of Pobatoes, Dahlias benefited by 
a change of tubers. I am aware Dahlias can be 
raised from seed, and undoubtedly this method 
is mosb helpful to keep up the vigour of these 
and mo9t other things.—J. C. F. 

Pentstemons—old plants.—Sometimes 
the question is asked if these are hardy. The 
only answer that can be given is that all depends 
on circumstances. For several years I never 
had plants that survived the winter. Now I 
have a border ‘2 yards long with fine healthy 


is calculated to save much disappointment at a 
later period. This iavaluable adjuneb to cub 
flowers cannot be boo widely known, and 
amongst hardy herbaceous plants there are few 
things easier to grow. Last spring I raised a 
number of plants from seed, and this season, if 
strong shoots are anything to go by, many of 
them will bloom. The double form does nob 
seem to have become very popular. Possibly 
bhe somewhat prohibitive price agked for the 
plants accounts for this.— Townsman. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallis). — These are 
beautiful summer-flowering plants, making gay 
a garden in June and July, and are best 
served when they can be given a deep, moist 
loam, or, better still, if they can bo planted 
near the water, for they delight in plenty of 
moisture, and when so grown make large 
specimens, blooming with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. A good garden soil mulched with old 
manure will, however, prove a good substitute, 
and all who care for Lily-like blossoms should 
grow some of them. There are sorts, like 
H. fulva, which produce flowers of a coppery- 
yellow, flava, a pure yellow, and Dumortieri, 
with orange-yellow blossoms, one of the earliest 
of the Day Lilies. One cannot forget, too, 
that they are fragrant, and though the flowers 
of these Day Lilies are short-lived they are 
very beautiful, and worthy of much more 
attention than they at presenb receive. 
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IKDOOH PLANTS. 

l'HE EARLY FORCING OF THE TULIP. 
Is the forcing department and for early work 
the Tulip occupies a position almost, if not 
quite, unique. How well suited to this par¬ 
ticular treatment, and how readily some kinds 
respond to artificial heat, may be seen year by 
year from November onwards. In the month 
named, and occasionally even earlier than this, 
the pretty bud-like flowers of the single Van 
Thols may be seen brightening the windows of 
many a florist’s shop For the very earliest 
work these Van Thols would appear to possess 
a monopoly, as no other kind at present known 
will, with the same readiness, respond to artifi¬ 
cial heat at this period of the year. Hence, for 
several weeks these miniature kinds hold sway, 
so far as the nSarket and the forcing depart¬ 
ment are concerned. Though quite a large 
number of bulbs fails to produce flowers 
of the best quality when subjected to 
forcing, the Tulip really presents no diffi¬ 
culty if a few well-defined rules are closely 
adhered to. The chief items are the early 
planting of the bulbs, the introduction into 
artificial heat, the general treatment, which, 
of course, includes the degree of heat as well as 
of moisture and other things which go to make 
a more complete success. So far as planting ie 
concerned, and where it is a necessity to have 
flowers at the earliest possible moment, the 
bulbs should be potted as early in August as 
possible. Where the flowers are nob required 
before the end of the year, or at least the 
middle of December, the planting will be in 
good time if done by mid-September. The 
soil to be employed should be rather light, and, 
indeed, for this purpose I have frequently 
used the mixture from the old potting-soil 
heap with every success. Such a heap of soil, 
containing loam, peat, leaf-soil, etc., with much 
root-fibre from other crops, constitutes the best 
and most serviceable mixture I know for this 
class of work. If fairly moist, bub nob wet, 
the bulbs root quickly and well. Where large 
quantities are grown, ordinary herring-boxes 
that have been some time exposed are among 
the cheapest and most convenient receptacles 
for this class of bulbs, and the latter may 
be placed somewhat thickly together, some 
fifty bulbs being easily accommodated in 
the boxes indicated. With the light soil 
suggested, the markeb grower does net, 
as a rule, concern himself about drainage, 
though occasionally a handful of soot, dung, 
or litter may be first placed in the bottom of 
each box. The bulbs are then placed in 
position, the points just covered by the soil. 
When all are planted the batch may receive a 
watering or not, according as the soil is wet or 
only comparatively so. U water be given let 
an hour or two elapse before covering up the 
batch with any' plunging material. Soil should 
never be used for this purpose, it is liable with 
much rain later on to lie cold aboub the surface 
and disfigure the points of growth. Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse, or this and ashes in mixture, are 
both suitable, the former preferred. Four inches 
of such a covering, and the bulbs will be quite 
safe till required for the forcing department. 

Between the open air plungiDg-bed and the 
early stages of forcing there should be no inter¬ 
mediate stage—no permitting the now moving 
or growing points to feel the external changes 
of atmoephere. Thin is the point where not a 
few amateurs fail. Brought from a uniformly 
moist condition in the plunging-bed outside, 
the pots or boxes are often taken into a more 
or less arid greenhouse, and there exposed for 
a week or more, often wanting root moisture 
and other things which they do not receive. 
Such treatment virtually nips the bloom in the 
bud. Far safer in every wav would they be if left 
in the plunging-bed. W here large numbers 
are forced a simple method is adopted, the 
chief items to be observed at present being 
bottom-heat, moistnre, and darkness. At first 
the bottom heat may be from 60 degs. to 
6 T> degs., and is readily supplied by pipes 
below, the boxes being arranged on a temporary 
stage 9 inches above the pipes. In a small way 
a close frame darkened with mats is good, but 
on a large scale, mats, or a double thickness of 
canvas, inside the house have the double effect 
of conserving the moisture and maintaining 
that uniform darkness s^esSent^al to ^ceps 


and the obtaining of long stems. In a week form to any method of training thab may be 
tho host may be increased to ?•» degs., and, as necessary to cover the space allotted to it. 
a rule, this will be found suitable, though Exposed fully to light and sunshine, so as to 
10 degs. more will do no harm if intelligently ripen its growth, it flowers with great freedom, 
applied. Atmospheric moisture and root and, beiDg so sweet-scented, it quite fills a large 
moisture at this juncture are just as impor- house with its odour. Either loam or peat, or 
tant as the heat and syringing of the tempor- a mixture of the two, suits it, as it is nob at all 
ary canvas tenb are items to be remembered, particular as regards soil, but does best in thab 
Where a few dozen pots only are required a in which there is plenty of grit, and it should 
bottom-heat frame will be best, standing the be made firm, as this induces a short, sturdy 
pots or boxes on moist leaves or short dung, growbh and a more free flowering habit, 
and plunging the boxes fi inches deep over all 

in fibre refuse. So grown, however, the tops HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, 
must not suddenly be exposed, and if fog is It is, perhaps, unfortunate, that these beautiful 
present keep them still dark and as uniformly greenhouse subjects are liable to green-fly, 
warm as possible. A close study and a full because, on this account, there are a good 
appreciation of these essential details, and the many who will not grow them. When one 
Tulip may be forced into bloom nob only comes to consider what a gorgeous display of 
readily and easily, but, as a matter of fact, bloom may be bad in May, as a result of seed 
by rule of thumb also. Indeed, growers of sown the previous year, then it becomes a 
experience by studying the time of year, the question as to whether it is nob worth while 
variety, and the amount of artificial heat at to adopt means to grow them without their 
command, can fix the time of flowering almost being subjeeb to the trouble which so fre- 
bo a nicety. quenbly attends their culture. I think one of 



Tulip While Pottebakker. 


Varieties —For earliest batches there is 

nothing to compare with the V'an Thols in the 
several shades. To follow tfrese we select 
La Reine, pure white when forced, and probably 
the most popular markeb white Tulip existing ; 
Immacule, white, yellowish base, smaller than 
La Reine, bo be followed bv white Potte¬ 
bakker, a very handsome kind besb treated as a 
second early. Of yellows in the early sta^e, 
Yellow Prince stands firsb, with Can ary bird 
second, and these are good and shapely kinds. 
Goldfish is a splendid yellow for January, and a 
good companion is Buttercup. Vermilion 
Brilliant, Eboile Brilliant, are excellent in the 
scarlet shades, and with .Jules Janin constitute 
a very fine set well suited to December flower¬ 
ing and onwards. Belle Alliance, Brutus, and 
Arbus make a good succession in the darker 
shades. Later on, when a more natural growth 
is seen, quite a large array of the bs6t kinds 
may be flowered to perfection. 

E. Jenkins. 


Rhynchospermum jasminoides. — 

For clothing pillars, nothing is betber than this. 
It bears pruning well, and will readily con- 


the reasons why many do nob succeed with 

herbaceous Calceolarias is that they will give 
them heat, whereas, beyond a start in gentle 
heat at the time of sowing, they need cool 
treatment—the cooler the better. Seed should 
be sown for the earliest batch in May, and 
the compost should consist of good yellow 
loam, leaf-soil, sharp silver sand, and a little 
artificial manure, the whole being thoroughly 
mixed and passed through a sieve, the rougher 
portions being placed over the crocks, which 
it is advisable to place in the pan to ensure 
perfect drainage, the fioer mould being made 
perfectly level and slightly moistened, and 
allowed to settle. The seed, which is extremely 
fine, should be distributed thinly and evenly 
over the surface of the soil, and the mere 
suggestion of soil only should be used in the 
covering of the seeds, some preferring nob to 
cover with soil, bub letting a piece of paper 
suffice. Perhaps the former is the better plan, 
covering the pan with glass, which should be 
wiped dry every day. The pan itself, whilst it 
should be placed where id will be warm and 
sheltered from draughts, should have a position 
where it will be partly sh ided, and where. 
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consequently, ib will nob easily geb dried up. As 
soon as the soedlings push through bhe soil— 
which will be in the course of a week or ten 
days—the glass may be removed, and, when the 
second leaf shows, arrangements should be 
made bo pob them off singly. The shifting of 
them should be done with the greatest care, as 
they will not bear much handling, the young 
leaves being so delicate. The besb way is to 
raise them with the point of a thin stick and 
transfer them direcb to bhe pob* of soil already 
at hand, or they may be pricked off into another 
pan of soil, allowing several inches between 
each. Where attention can be given to them 
daily, the single pot is to be preferred. The 
small pots ought to be placed on trays or 
boxes containing finely sifted ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, when the moisture can be conserved. 
Once allow the plants to geb dry and the 
chances are that they will fail; bub encourage 
them to grow by applications of water 
given through a fine rose, using tepid 
water, and stir the soil occasionally, which 
will promote growth. Supposing ib is 
decided to prick the plants out into a pan or 
box, removal should take place into pots when 
they have got three or four leaves, and when¬ 
ever they are potted, the question, which at all 
time9 with Calceolarias is an important one— 
viz., that of drainage should not be overlooked, 
and over the crocks place Moss or small pieces 
of fibrous turf. It is an advantage, if ib can be 
arranged, especially in a house where many 
other things are grown, to isolate Calceolarias 
if possible whilst young, and, therefore, a frame 
light comes very handy, under which the 
plants can be placed, care being taken thab air 
is admitted freely. If green-fly should make 
its appearance fumigating never fails, and this 
should be done ab night Pot on as required, 
and in the summer remove them bo a frame 
having a north aspect, where they can be 
shaded also if necessary, standing them on a 
cool bottom like a bed of ashes for instance. 
Ventilation, watering, syringing, and stirriDg 
the surface of the soil are points that must be 
watched if strong, healthy plants are to be had. 
Then towards the middle of September they 
must be gob into the house, where they must be 
kept free from frost, giving as much ventilation 
as is safe. Little in the way of Btimulants 
should be given until the pots are full of roots, 
then weak applications of manure water, 

f uano, etc., will prove beneficial. Any light 
ouse where a minimum temperature of f»0 degs. 
can be maintained during the winter will grow 
Calceolarias, and each plant should have its ; 
proper proportion of room. The trusses of 
buds should be tied out and supported with 
light stakes, and these should be placed in 
position some weeks prior to blooming. On 
no account should they be put in extra heat to 
bring them on earlier or difficulties may arise 
Withhold stimulants a fortnight before they 
bloom, giving clear water only. Plants potted 
finally into 8 to 10 inch pots will give a mass 
of blossoms in spring of exquisite colouring, 
and are worth all the trouble their culture 
entails One poinb which is sometimes lost 
sight of is, in regard to the seedlings, some 
being inclined nob to bother with the smallest. 
This is a mistake, as not infrequently these 
turn out to be those of the most brilliant tints, 
whilst the earliesb and apparently the most 
robust possess more yellow flowered sorbs. So 
grown the plants will be vigorous and enjoy an 
immunity from insecb pests, presenting in the 
spring fresh, healthy-lookiDg foliage, with 
trusses of bloom, large and beautiful, making 
a house gay for several weeks. Lea hurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 


Tradescantlas.— There are several portions in the 
prtenhouBe for which the Tradeecantias may be usefully 
employed, and anyone who has a warm pit will be able to 
have a stock of young plants in a few weeks. They are useful 
for hanging bosketb, pans, and the like, or for planting 
on the margins of greenhouse paths, their striped foliage 
showing up well. For a shady fernery, too, they are also 
very useful —W. F D. 


Habrothamnus elegans —For cover¬ 
ing a large breadth of wall, where ib can be 
trained flab and allowed to form breast wood, 
Habrothamnus elegans is a grand planb, bear¬ 
ing, as ib does, long racemes of tubular blooms 
thab hang down from the ends of each shoob in 
a most graceful manner. In a house kept some¬ 
what wurm, and plaq^ed out where ib can have 


plenty of root-rj 


planted out wneip it 
•fin, it vflou’ers ala 


most con¬ 


tinuously the whole year round. To aid ib in 
doing so, all that is necessary is to remove the 
weak growth and keep the plant supplied with 
a little liquid manure at each alternate water¬ 
ing or so. Being of rather a gross feeding 
haoit, the border intended for ib snould consist 
of rich soil, such a9 good fibrous loam. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy.— I would f«*el much 
obliged if vou would kindly inform me what is the reason 
my Geranfums get diseased, specimen plant enclosed. I 
have no greenhouse, and the plants are in the window. 
Tne hit sent herewith is from a cutting of last year, 
which prospered well up to a certain point. Osn any¬ 
thing be done to prevent the mischief? Soft water 
slightly warmed is almost always used.—M. G P. 

[The appearance of the enclosed shoots of 
Pelargonium suggests that the plants have had 
an insufficient amount of air, with probably, at 
bhe same time, an excess of water at the roots. 
It would be very beneficial bo your plants to 
shake them nearly clear of the old soil, and 
repob in clean, well-drained pots, in a compost 
made up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. In 
potting, this soil must be pressed down mode¬ 
rately firm, and afterwards, while enough 
water should be given bo keep the soil fairly 
moist, an excess must be guarded against. 
This caution is particularly necessary bill the 
roots recover from the check of repotting, bub 
at no time must water be allowed to stand in 
the saucers or other receptacles in which the 
pots are placed. Ib is more than probable that 
when repotted your Geraniums will lose nearly 
all their mature leaves, but young ones will be 
quickly pushed out.] 

Growing standard Fuchsias — 

Fuchsias are general favourites, either as Bmall 
plants for table decoration, or as large speci¬ 
mens for the greenhouse or conservatory. One 
of the methods, practised much more years ago* 
than now, is the growing of them as standards. 
Having selected a young plant, it should be 
grown on freely, all side snoots being picked 
off a9 fast as they appear. The plant must be 
tied to a stake, and as soon as the desired 
height is reached the leader may be stopped 
and the lateral growths mu9b be tied out, care 
being exercised in this, or else the young 
shoots very soon snap off. Pick off all flower 
buds, the idea being to build up the plant and 
geb ib ready for blooming another season. So 
grown it is possible to have nice-sized plants by 
the second year, but ib will depend upon the 
size of the plants one wants—some preferring 
to grow them on into 10-inch pots, and then a 
second season of similar treatment will be 
needed, or, ab least, the greater part of the 
second year, before the required height is 
reached. Few things look more beautiful in a 
house than a standard Fuchsia, especially 
amongst tall plants.— Townsman. 

The Guelder Rose forced.— A very 
fine subject for conservatory and greenhouse 
decoration at the present season is this. Ib 
can, if desired, be gently forced into flower 
earlier in the season, but) the flowers last a 
considerable time longer when allowed to come 
along more naturally in bhe temperature of a 
greenhouse, especially if shaded from direct 
sunlight. For church decoration ab E*ster 
the Guelder Rose is indispensable, and a few 
bu9hes, well clothed with flower, interspersed 
among other flowering plants, serve to enhance 
the general effect of a group of plants, and are 
always greatly admired. To enable forcing to 
be carried out yearly, two batches of plants are 
requisite, so that the one lot may have a 
season’s rest while the other is being forced. 
With attention to watering, and affording 
weak liquid-manure water occasionally, also in 
suppressing all flowers on each batch of plants 
when resting, they will, with care, remain 
serviceable for several years. Ib is a good plan 
to plunge the pots in the ground on a south 
border, instead of burning them out, and for 
this reason: If knocked out of the pots and 
planted out, particularly if the soil is ab all 
rich, they will start making strong growth, 
and in course of time become too large for the 
purpose. Confining the roots to the pots pre¬ 
vents this, as the growth made under such 
conditions is just of sufficient strength to keep 
the heads of the bushes of a convenient size, 
and to ensure an abundance of flower. The 
batch forced in the preceding season should be 
pruned back the succeeding spring to ensure 
plenty of twiggy shoots being made, as ib is 
1 these which produce the flowers.—A. W. 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNERIES. 

While flowers are indispensable for the orna¬ 
mentation of a villa residence, a collection of 
hardy Ferns forms an equally important addi¬ 
tion, and when properly and tastefully ar¬ 
ranged they may be made to assume as natural 
an appearance as bhey do in a wild state. 
The rustic appearance, too, of a hardy fernery 
forms an agreeable contrast to bhe more dressy 
portions of the grounds It is difficult to lay 
down definite rules for the construction of a 
fernery, so much depending upon the position 
which it is to occupy, and the space a* com¬ 
mand. In fixing on the site, the first thing to 
be aimed at should be a shady, secluded nook— 
not one that can be seen from the windows of 
the mansion or cottage, nor yet from the flower 
garden, but a part thab is unexpectedly come 
upon when walking through the grounds. The 
situation should also be one that is sheltered 
from boisterous winds. Moisture, too, is 
essential to the well being of hardy Ferns, bub 
this cannot always be given in sufficient 
quantity to carry them safely through hot 
summers. In 

Forming a fernery, anything like straight 
lines must be avoided. If the space to be 
occupied be long rather than broad, ib should 
be broken up here and there so as to form 
miniature dells, recesses, and projections ; but 
all should have as rustic an appearance as pos¬ 
sible. The plants in all cases should be al lowed 
sufficient space in which to develop. Where 
outdoor Ferns have failed to do well, the 
ferneries have generally been cramped for 
room. What is wanted is breadth and length, 
heighb being of secondary importance. If the 
fernery be so arranged that ib could be traversed 
by a narrow path irom which the plants could 
be examined, all the better. The stones and 
roots employed should be placed in as natural 
a manner as possible, and yet they should 
possess a certain atnoonb of artistic arrange¬ 
ment. Anyone who has searched for Ferns in 
their native haunts cannot have failed to 
observe that they luxuriate in a light sandy 
soil, and this must form, if possible, the main 
bulk of the fernery. We have, however, 
many times used Cocoa-nut-fibre mixed with 
turfy loam, and it has always appeared to 
answer admirably. For very delicate sorts a 
compost may be formed of peat, leaf-mould, 
and loam, with a sprinkling of silver-sand to 
keep all open and porous, Dub the stronger 
sorts, as has been stated, will succeed best in 
loam without tho addition of peat. Cocoa-nut 
fibre retains a considerable amounb of moisture 
without soddening. Fern9 having generally 
roots of a wiry nature, will grow in almost any 
soil thab is of ordinary texture, but it ought 
nob to be heavy. Ferns dislike manure, both 
in a solid and liquid form. In 

Arranging the plants do nob separate the 
evergreen from the deciduous kinds, bub so 
dispose them thab when the foliage of the 
latter dies down in bhe beginning of winter, 
there would still remain plants enough to inte¬ 
rest the cultivator. Plant plenty of sorts that 
would retain their verdure throughout the 
winter, such, for instance, as the Blechnums, 
Scolopendriums, Polysticbums, and Polypo- 
diums. In planting, an error of too common 
occurrence must be avoided, viz., that of plant¬ 
ing too deeply. Generally speaking, the 
crowns must be kept well above the soil, bub 
they should be made firm, and the stronger¬ 
growing sorts should be planted first. Dwarf- 
growing varieties with fine fronds should have 
the mosb sheltered nooks assigned to them. If 
water exist in the fernery, a place must be 
afforded for the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). 
A small fernery may be constructed in any 
shady corner where flowering plants will not 
succeed, and if arranged according to good 
baste and judgment it will always be a source of 
enjoyment to the cultivator. 


Adlan turn cuneatum — frequent 
potting a mistake.— Amongst the many 
errors made in the culture of this Fern is too 
frequent potting. Ib does not like being dis¬ 
turbed, and I have found thab the best results 
follow raising young stock and growing ib on. 
When plants are in the largest size pots, to be 
useful they may be allowed to r<imain in such 
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for three or four years. Needing a lot of cut 
fronds during the year, I keep three sets of 
plants going—one growing, one hardening, 
another at rest. I work them so that the oldest 
and strongest are put into a warm-house at the 
close of the year. Just as the plants are put 
into heat all the fronds are cut off, and having 
strong crowns they quickly start and give a 
dne crop in about four months. When any of 
them show signs of weakness such are replaced 
by young ones. I allow them to remain the 
last three years in the same pots. Every atten¬ 
tion is given them as to watering and feeding 
with liquid-manure during their growth. It is 
astonishing how strong they will bear liquid- 
manure towards the last, and by changing the 
food abundance of fronds is produced. When 
young stock is being grown on they should 
receive no stimulants, but be grown in good 
soil.—J. Crook. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PLACING CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THEIR 
FLOWERING POTS. 

The first consideration now with most Chrysan¬ 
themum growers is “ When should the plants 
be placed in their flowering pots ?” ThAre is no 
hard-and-fast rule to be followed in the carrying 
out of this detail as regards any particular time, 
but the final potting of the plants is gener¬ 
ally done some time in May, varying according 
to circnmstances, such as the lime the plants 
were struck, the numbers to be done, and a 
variety of other things. In the south of 
Eogland this last potting is generally carried 
out earlier than it is in the northern counties, 
because the plants make their growth earlier 
in the south than in the north ; consequently, 
roots are formed at a quicker rate ; hence the 
reason for earlier potting The plants should 
be transferred to their flowering pots when the 
pots in which they are growing are thoroughly 
filled with roots, and not until then. The 
plants should be turned out of the pots to see 
if they are thoroughly well rooted, and not in 
aDy way what is termed pot-bound. If the 
roots are much matted together before potting 
takes place the plants suffer in two ways ; 
firstly, by the breaking of the roots in the 
removal of the crocks ; and, secondly, owing 
to the roots being so matted together, the soil 



Scorzonera. 


in the pot becomes dry much sooner, so that it 
often happens that th« bottom leaves of the 
plant turn yellow and fall off. Every available 
neans should bo taken to maintain the foliage 
uninjured and of a healthy green colour right 
down to the soil. When the plants are ready 
u described, pot them at once, whether it be 
at the beginning or the c~ J “— 


j end of May, 

Google 


Some growers recommend the use of stimu¬ 
lants to the roots of the plants previous to their 
being placed in their final pots, but this is nob 
advisable. It is much better to pot them, thus 
giving the roots more freedom of action. For 
the bulk of the ordinary habited kinds 0-inch 
pots are large enough, but for some of the 
weak growing sorts 8 inch pots are large 
enough—in fact, they are to be preferred to 
those of a larger size, for the reason that such 
weak-growing sorts do nob make roots so freely 
as the stronger-growing kinds. The plants 
will also be able to receive more stimulants 
when the smaller pots are full of roots than 
when larger pots are used and only partly 
occupied with roots, and, consequently, not in 
a fit condition bo receive stimulants in the shape 
of waterings with liquid or artificial manure. 
The strongest-growing sorts may have 10-inch 
pots. Where a stock of pots is at hand larger 
in diameter than the sizes named, and it is the 
wish of the cultivator that they be used, it is 
much better to grow two plantk in one pot than 
to use only one. When two plants are to be 
grown together in one pot they must, of course, 
be the same varieties, choosing those most 
weakly in growth. 

The soil should be in a moist state wheD 
used, neither wet nor dry. All the ingredients 
should be placed under cover. Loam is the 
principal ingredient in the compost required. 
If a sutlicient quantity is not at hand, no time 
should be lost in cutting some, choosing that 
which if full of fibre. Leaf-soil is good for 
mixing with the loam, as it assists in keeping 
the soil open. Manure in animal form is 
beneficial, some growers pieferring one sort, 
and some another. Some hold strongly to 
partly decomposed cow-manure ; bub, excepb 
where the loam is of a light sandy nature, cow- 
manure is too cold. For general usefulness 
horse-manure, prepared as if for a Mushroom- 
bed, is better. Charcoal is a capital ingredient 
to use mixed with the soil, especially where the 
loam is of a heavy nature. Sand is necessary 
according to the kind of loam used, rough silver 
sand being bhe best. A small portion of soot 
added to the soil is also beneficial to the plants, 
while a little placed over the drainage is also of 
advantage. 

Spidery Chrysanthemums. — 

Although these may not be so popular as some 
of the other types of Chrysanthemum, they are 
of much service for general decoration and for 
the production of flowers for cutting Whilst 
many of these may be had in bloom with other 
midseason varieties, not a few of them are in 
perfection in December and January, a time 
when flowers are more welcome. To those, 
therefore, who are contemplating procuring 
plants I would like to say a word on behalf of 
these thread-petalled sorts, some of which are 
very dwarf. Where small plants are desired, 
say, in (3-inch pots it is a good plan to pluDge 
the pots in soil or ashes when they are pub 
out-of-doors in Jane, as it saves much trouble 
in watering. I give the names of a few sorts 
that are specially serviceable bo those who only 
have accommodation for dwarf-growing sorts in 
the house . Novelty, rose and white ; Saibo, 
crimson-purple, early ; King of Plumes, yellow, 
iite; Mignonette, pale yellow, tipped bronze, 
early ; Alice Carter, reddish bronze ; /Esthetic, 
single, old gold ; Triomphe, salmon, shaded 
yellow; Sparkler, Indian red, tipped gold; 
and Lovely, white.— Derby. 


Tufted Pansies — thinning old 
plants —Plants of Tufted Pansies that are 
.efb to themselves for a season or two get 
crowded up, and the quality of the flowers 
depreciates considerably. In the case of old 
plants at present in the borders, where, as in 
mosb cases, a number of weakly shoots are to 
oe fouud, it is best to thin these out at once, 
otherwise there will be a number of small, puny 
Sowers as a result. It is not too late for this 
bo be done, and will, in all probability, save the 
plants from dying off, as, if left as they are, 
and dry weather follow, they will speedilv 
collapse. Young plants possess twice as much 
vitality as old, and for this reason annual 
propagation is necessary. That Tufted Pansies 
are invaluable in a garden no one can deny, but 
the strange thing is, that people who have no 
frames or houses should fail to grow these 
charming plants —F. D. 


VEGETABLES. 

SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA. 

The Salsafy (Tragopogon porrifolius), a biennial 
plant, has linear-lanceolate leaves, grey-green 
in colour, with a longitudinal white line run¬ 
ning up the centre: stems branching, about 
3 feet 3 inches in height, ending in long capitals 
of violet or purple-olue flowers, with a long, 



Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster. 


fleshy, yellowish-white tap-root. Scorzoneia 
(Scorzonera hispanica), or black Salsafy, differs 
essentially from the Salsafy in the root being 
black, although white inside. The radical 
leaves also, which are larger than in the 
Salsafy, are obloDg in shape, wavy at the 
edges, and rather downy. From the centre cf 
the leaves rises, in the summer of the first year 
(on three-fourths of these plants), a fluted, 
rather downy stem, branching at the summit, 
and from 3 feet to feet high, with capitals 
of bright yellow flowers at the summit. Both 
Salsafy and Scorzoneras are cooked for the 
table, the young leaves being eaten as salad. 

Culture.— The culture of Salsafy, formerly 
much practised in market gardens near Paris 
and large towns, has fallen into neglect, and 
what is mostly sold as Salsafy in the Paris and 
provincial markets is the Scorzonera. The 
Scoizonera or Black Salsafy is very much culti¬ 
vated about Pantin, Aubervilliers, Noisy-le- 
Sec, Epone, etc. Will it in the end, as some 
think, take the place of the common Salsafy in 
our vegetable gardens as well ? It is said that 
Scorzonera is more tender than the Salsafy, 
and its flavour more delicate, etc. It is a 
matter of opinion, for we know many people 
who prefer the Salsafy. The truth is, the 
Salsafy owes its unpopularity to its root 
being smaller, and also to its being uneatable 
when in flower. 

Soil and manure.— To be well and quickly 
grown the Salsafy and tho Scorzonera espe¬ 
cially require a deep, rather cool soil, one 
which has been well manured in the previous 
year and well prepared. In heavy soils, un¬ 
mellowed or recently manured with fresh 
manure, the roots have a tendency to fork and 
to be undersized, and the plants run to leaf. 
Working the soil derply enables the roots to 
strike vertically without hindrance. For 
reasons of economy, as well as quality, it is 
best that the soil should be rich in organic 
matter, as it hastens the growth of the roots, 
and enables them to be pulled the first year. 
In poor soil they are not fit to pull until the 
second or third year. 

Choice of seed.— Mammoth and Vulcan are 
improved varieties of the common Salsafy 
(white and black). The seed of the Salsafy is 
long, pointed at both ends, wrinkled, and 
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brown; that of the Hcorxonera is whitish, 
smooth, and blunt at one end. Although the 
germinative faculty lasts for two years, it is 
Hafer to use newly saved seed. It should be 
Carefully chosen, bearing in mind that the 
seeds of Saleafy and Scorzonera retain their 
germinating power for a very short time only. 


CUCUMBER CULTURE IN FRAMES. 
(Reply to 41 G. M.”) 

As many frames will soon be empty through 
bedding and other plants being turned out of 
them, one of the most profitable crops with 
which they can be refilled is Cucumbers 
Throughout May, June, July, August, and 
September, Cucumbers may be very success¬ 
fully cultivated in cold-frames with very little 
trouble or expense. Early in spring they 
require a lArge hot-bed on which to start them 
freely into growth, but for the next five months j 
only a very small hot-bed i9 necessary for that 

E urpose, just sufiicienb to start the plants at 
ret being enough. This is a great advantage, 
because in many instances material to make 
hot beds cannot be had in quantity, and in 
many cases it i9 difficult to procure at all. 
There are, however, few places in which some 
material or other cannot be had with which to 
form a hot-bed Leaves and long litter manure 
make the best hot-beds, bub w here these cannot 
be had a hot bed that will grow Cucumbers 
well may be made without them. As lawns and 
pitches of Grass in front of houses now require 
cutting, the Grass that comes off them forms 
an excellent material for the purpose. Old 
leaves of any description, tan, sawdusb, shav¬ 
ings, and, indeed, anything of thab descrip¬ 
tion, may be mixed with the Grass, and if not 
mixed in greater quantity than the Grass itself 
it will heat satisfactorily. All the material 
should be thrown into a heap for a week, and 
turned every other day during that time. In 
forming the bed, if the frame be 4 feet by 
6 feet, make it 5 feet by 7 feet. From 1 foot 
t>o 18 inches at the front, and 2 feet or 30 inches 
at the back, is a good height, and the material 
must be trodden down very firmly. When 
finished the frame may be seb on the top, and 
the material may be packed around the frame 
about 3 inches up from the bottom, but a 
lining up to the top i9 nob necessary at first. 
Wh*re no other means of getting plants is at 
hand bub the newly-made bed, the best wav is 
to sow the seed where the piano ha3 to grow, 
and thus save potting and shifting. 

Cucumbers delight in a rich soil. A mix¬ 
ture of half cow-manure and half good loam is 
a good composb in which bo grow them. 
When the loam is heavy a little leaf-soil 
should be added. Where none of these are 
obtainable, they will grow even in road- 
scrapings, especially when there is a good 
quantity of horse-manure amongst them. In 
sowing the seed on the hot-bed only a little 
mound of this material should be made at 
first. Five or six shovelfuls will be enough, 
bub it must be beaten firmly, and be allowed to 
lie on the top of the bed for a day or two 
before putting in the seed. Two or three 
seeds should be put in each mound, if the 
frame be a large one, but a one-lighb frame 
should only have one mound in the centre of 
the light A hole 2 inches deep may be 
made with the finger and the seed inserted. 
No water is required, as a rule, until 
after the plant shows itself; great care 
must, however, be taken that no snails are 
harbouring about the frame, or they will soon 
destroy the plants. At first only sufficient 
ventilation is required to let the steam escape, 
bub when rough leaves are formed, more atten¬ 
tion must be paid to giving air, in order bo 
prevenb the leaves from scorching. As soon as 
the roots are seen peeping through the mounds, 
more soil and manure must be added to them ; 
a depth of 3 inches is enough to add at one 
time. Cold soil is liable to check the tender 
roots ; therefore when afresh dressing has been 
applied, water immediately with water heated 
to 85 degs , and whenever ib is necessary to 
water ab any time only use water heated to bhab 
temperature. 

Supposing the bed to be made and every¬ 
thing done as described the first week in May, 
abundance of Cucumbers may be secured by 
the latter end of June. Should the plants show 
signs of flagging from want of heat, a lining 
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aboub IS inches thick can be put round the 
frame, consisting of the same materials as those 
of which the bed was originally made. One 
plant is sufficient for one light; but, where 
there are three, all of them should be pretty 
well advanced in growth before any of them are 
pulled out, and then the worst should betaken. 
When it is seen that one plant will nob fill the 
light, two should be lefb. The leading shoot of 
one should go to the back ; thab of the other to 
the front. Stop them when they touch the 
frame. Laterals must be well kept in by 
pinching them frequently. As soon as the 
l&rgesb leaves show signs of becoming yellow 
they should be taken off in order to give 
room to the young ones, young shoots and 
young leaves being always preferable to old 
ones. The plants must not be allowed to bear 
too many fruits at one time, especially at first. 
After they have been bearing for some weeks, 
liquid-manure should be liberally applied to 
keep up the strength of the plants. Careful 
watering at the root keeps red spider and other 
insects better in check than anything else. 
Admitting plenty of air on one hot day, and 
neglecting to give any another, soon ruins them, 
and so do giving abundance of water at one 
time and allowing them to become duSt-dry 
afterward.®-. 

Where there are any other means of raising 
the young plants, the seeds may be sown singly 
in 3 inch pots three weeks or a month previous 
to making up the hot-bed. By plunging the 
pob in a bottom-heat of 65 degs. the seed will 
soon begin to germinate. When the bed is 
made up. a mound of soil must be pub in the 
centre of the sash, and the plant musb be 
turned into this out of the pob. 


THINNING ROOT CROPS. 

Far more seeds are sown everywhere than are 
really necessary, though perhaps, beyond the 
extra expense incurred in their purchase, no 
great harm is done if the thinning be com¬ 
menced early, as, when there is an abundance 
of plants to select from, there is every proba¬ 
bility of securing a better and more even crop. 
Ia garden culture mere size is nob so much a 
consideration as quality. Large coarse vegeta¬ 
bles are nob locked upon with any favour in 
good establishments, bub rather the reverse : 
and the fact should he allowed to carry due 
weight in apportioning the space for each plant 
bo occupy. The most perfect way of thinning 
vegetables is to begin early, removing the 
weaker plants first, so thab when the thinning is 
finally completed the best plants only are left 
ab suitable distances Let anyone take any 
given number of seeds out of any sample, sow 
them at equal distances apart, and treat all 
exactly alike until the crop is fib for use ; and 
yet there will be a considerable variation, even 
in the best stocks, in both size and quality. 
Hence, sowing more seeds than are necessary is 
not all loss, as ib enables the cultivator to 
select the best plants to stand for the crop. Of 
course, the better the seeds the fewer need be 
sown. In thinning root crops the first opera 
tion may be performed with a small, sharp 
hoe, cutting clear spaces through the rows 
at short intervals, leaving the planbs stand¬ 
ing in small isolated patches. In the 
course of a few days they should be gone 
over again, and all the weakly plants removed 
by pulling them up After another interval of 
a week or two the plants should be finally 
singled, leaving, of course, the best. Doing 
the work tentatively gives a power of selection 
thab, if properly taken advantage of, secures 
an even, regular crop. If it be desired, the 
thinning of such crops as Carrots and Onions 
may be so arranged as to leave the final singling 
till the plants or roots are large enough for use ; 
hut this is nob advisable, as, if the weather be 
dry, drawing the roots up lets the droughb into 
the land, and a present benefit is obtained at 
the expense of a future loss. All hoeing is 
best done when the surface of the land is dry, 
bub the after-thinning and fiaal singling out 
should be done, if possible, during a shower) 
time, as then any little disturbance or dis 
arrangement of the soil around the permanenb 
plants will he immediately rectified. As 
regards the distance thab each planb should he 
allowed to occupy, very good Carrots for table 
use may be grown 4 inches aparb in rows, with 
from 12 inches to 15 inches separating the drills. 


Parsnips should have 6 inches ; Salsafy and 
Scorzonera the same ; Chicory s inches ; Beeb 
0 inches; Turnips from 6 inches for fche earliest 
crop bo 12 inches or 15 inches for later ones ; 
Onions may be left ab distances varying from 
2 inches to 6 inches, according bo the purpose 
for which they are required. Of course, the 
more space given, the larger the bulbs will 
grow, all other things being equal. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Poor Asparagus-bed.— Could you kindly give me 
advice in jour columns about aD Asparagus-bed that I 
have ? It ha* been neglected for the last four years, been 
cut too hard. Would you recommend cutting it very 
slightly for about six weeks, or let it stand untouched 
this season, with a good autumn dressing of bam>alag? 
—J. Bprlby. 

[ We Bhould cub the Asparagus very slightly, 
and feed it well during the summer, so os to 
encourage the formation of strong crowns for 
next year. Liquid-manure, if to do had, fish- 
manure, and an occasional dressing of salb if 
the soil ia lighb, would b9 better than basic 

slag] 

Soil and crops-— I should be very glad if you oould 
advise me as to tne best manual obtainable giving the 
various soils best suited to crops of evtrv kind?— 
O. L. 8. . 

[There is no hook with which we are 
acquainted written on these lines, hut a good 
book on soils and their management is 44 Soils 
and Manures,” by Munro (published by Cassell). 
Works on various crops, such as those by 
Wrighbson, would describe the cultivation of 
the crops dealt with and incidentally state the 
soils mosb suitable in each case; but culti¬ 
vation consists in making the best use of the 
soil we have and not in looking out for ideal 
conditions, and it is on these lines thab hand¬ 
books are written. ] 

Pea Wordaley Wonder.— Several years 
ago a neighbour oi mine planted three-quarters 
of an acre with this variety. The season was 
very trying for Peas, a period of severe heab 
and droughb setting in just as the pods began 
to swell, the effect of which was that there was 
almost a famine of really good Peas ia the 
London markets. A local dealer boughb the 
crop for £23 and gathered 175 bushels of Peas 
ab one gathering, which were sold ab 11s. per 
bushel. Curiously enough the soil on which 
this heavy crop was produced is very light, jasb 
the ordinary kind of ground thab prevails in 
Surrey, and was manured in the usual manner. 
I have seen many crops of field Peas, but I 
never saw nor heard of such a heavy yield as 
thab.—J. Corn hill. 

Broccoli—small heads.— The aim of 

cultivators of Broccoli seems to he to get the 
hends of such a sizs that even one head is too 
much for a small family. I think owners of 
small gardens would do well to be content with 
much smaller heads, for they are decidedly 
milder in flavour. I have lately been cutting 
very nice heads from plants that were lefb in 
the seed bed until it was boo late to transplant 
them. They were simply thinned out by pull¬ 
ing out all the smallest ones, and leaving the 
most robust about 1 foot apart, with the resulb 
that I have had a far larger number of nice 
medium-sized heads than from double the space 
where the plants were set out at wide distances 
aparb. In severe winters, when the over-gross 
plants are killed by frost, ib will frequently 
happen that the less robust plants will escape, 
and produce fair-sized heads. —J. G., Goxport. 

Sulphur and Potato disease — Um the Potato 
dinease ever been combated with sulphur sown with the 
tubers? Inasmuch as fungoid diseases are more or less 
weakened by its use, it seems to me there Is at least a 
possibility of a certain amount of absorption taking 
place, w hich might have a beneficial effect on the haulm. 
I conclude that, naturally, the Potato does not contain 
any sulphur compound, unh as is found in Nasturtiums. 
Cabbage, Mustard, and some other plants, which I 
believe are not subjsct to mildew, etc.—A ddlestonb 

[Sulphur dressings bo Potatoes for the pur- 

ose of stopping the progress of the well- 

nown fungoid disease have been tried in the 
past many times, bub withoub success. Really 
sulphur is ab the b©8t but a mild remedy when 
applied as powder bo any form of mildew. Ib 
has been mosb generally used for comhating 
the Vine mildew—a purely external fungus, hut 
with very doubtful results. Ibis when mixed with 
mi 1 k and coated o ver h o t - water - pipesandastorong 
vapour emitted that it becomes a real fungicide. 
Applied to Roses, Peas, or other plants there is 
no better remedy than is the sulphate of copper 
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solution, Bordeaux-mixture, often described 
in these columns, because that kills the fungus 
spore before it can penetrate into the cuticle of 
the leaf and cause destruction by the spread of 
its mycelium. Sulphur would not check that 
in the least, especially as this disease rather 
operates internally on the plants than exter¬ 
nally once the spores gain entrance. In the 
past not only was sulphur used to roll Potato 
tubers in, damped be tore planting, but it was 
dusted along the drills and used to heavily dust 
the plant ere being affected, and later when 
affected, but always without avail. Lime was 
also similarly employed. There can be no 
simpler remedy than is the Bordeaux-mixture, 
as it is but needful to obtain say 2 lb. of 
sulphate of copper (bluestooe), crush it, 
then dissolve it in a wooden tub holding 
a couple of gallons of water. Dissolve in 
a pail 2 lb. of lime, and then when clear 
add that to the other in the tub. Bissolve 
2 lb. of treacle or soft-soap in a gallon 
of boiling water, and add that to the mixture, 
then fill up to make 20 gallons of water in 
all. When clear, that should be sprayed over 
the Potato plants about the middle of July, 
repeating the dressing a fortnight later, and if 
found to be desirable, giving yet a third dress¬ 
ing. Keep the solution covered over until it 
is all used.] 

Lettuces—profitable sorts —In hot 
weather few things are more acceptable 
amongst salads than Lettuces, but it depends 
upon the variety, and perhaps still more upon 
the culture whether they turn out all that one 
desires. Sorts like Paris White and Com¬ 
modore Nutt are always acceptable when well 
grown. Ground for Lettuces should be well 
enriched wibh manure. At this time of the year 
a pinch of seed should be pub in, so that 
during August and September one may have 
Lettuces fresh and crisp for cutting. Lettuces 
not transplanted, but left in the seed bed, can 
scarcely be compared with plants that have 
been set out in good soil. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to have the ground too rich for Lettuces, 
therefore, good rotted manure should be dag 
into the bed where it is intended they shall be 
planted, and if it can be made up on some 
portion where partial shade can be had, then 
all the better This trouble may seem some¬ 
what unnecessary, but let a dry season follow 
and the advantages of rich soil will be plain, 
for on poor ground the crop is soon over in a 
time of drought. Iu the matter of transplant¬ 
ing it is best to be careful, taking each up and 
replanting it, giving ib plenty of room to grow. 
Showery weather is the besb time for trans¬ 
planting Lettuces, but this should not hinder 
the removal of plants from the seed-bed when 
ready, and if they are “puddled in” little 
harm ensues, for they soon pick up. In their 
young state slugs are very partial to the plants, 
and dustings of soot or lime on the bed will 
geneially prove effectual.— Townsman. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Orange fungus on Rose-trees —I have enclosed 
nme Rose ehoote which are infested with a disease. Will 
3 on kindly tell me through the medium of your paper 
what it ie and how to ge* rid of it ? I have syringed them 
with scft-Boap and paraffia-oll Those that 1 send have 
also been done The Roses are planted on a couth wall. 
The disrate docs not affect any of the light-coloured 
Rosee, each as Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, or 
Ospt Christy, but only the red ones, although they are 
between them.—EN»jcia*R. 


[Your Boses have been attacked by the 
orange fungus. See reply to Marina re 
“ Orange fungus on Rose,” in our issue of 
May 6, p. 128.] 

Thrlps on Azaleas-I enclose some leaves from 
one of niy Azaleas. Would you kindly inform me what 
sauces the brown specks on them, and how to prevent? 
I have endeavoured to follow all instructions given as to 
watering, syringing, eto.—P. Ebomann. 


[The Azalea leaves you send are badiv 
attacked by thrips. Syringe the plants with 
paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract, and sofb- 
f-oap or Tobacco-water A cheap insecticide 
for the destruction of this pesb, also green and 
black fly, is as follows : Tie up a peck of soot 
in a canvas bag and place it in a hogshead of 
soft water. Stir the bag of soot about daily 
for a week, and then add about 3 lb. of fresh 
unslaked lime. When the lime has clarified 
the mixture ib may be used for syringing, 
diluting ib if necessary. Try ib on one or two 
plants first. This is ap excellent syringing 
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mixture, not only freeing the plants from 
insects, but also giving health and vigour to 
them. ] 

Green-fly on Rose.— I have a Niphetos Rom 
climbing over a email greenhouse It is covered with 
green-fly and black blight I would be very glad if you 
would suggest a remedy ?— P. 0. Oldfibld. 

[Syringing or spraying the plant is the most 
effectual method of destroying this pesb. For 
this purpose use the extract from 0 oz. of 
Quassia chips, with which mix 4 oz. of soft-soap, 
and add the whole to 5 gallons of water. 
Syringe frequently with this mixture, and you 
will soon clear out the green-fly. You can also 
dust the plant when wet with Tobacco-powder, 
or, again, you may fumigate the house.] 

Grubs Injuring Cauliflowers —Enclosed you 
will And some grubs, which have been very hard on some 
Cauliflowers which I bad pricked out into a frame. I 
blamed the snails until I noticed some of the leaves 
drawn underneath the surface of the toil, and when I 
searched, these were what I diecovered. If you would let 
me know what they are and the best way to get rid of 
them I would be much obliged?—W. M. 

[The grubs you send are commonly known as 
leather-jackets, and are the grubs of the daddy- 
long-legs or crane-fly (Tipula oleracea). They 
are exceedingly injurious in gardens and fields, 
as they feed on the roots of most plants. 
Lawns are often much injured by them. On 
account of their tough skins and their great 
vitality they are very difficult to destroy. They 
may be trapped by burying slices of Turnips, 
Potato, Mangold, or Carrot just below the 
surface of the soil. Each slice should have a 
small wooden skewer stuck into it to show 
where ib is. Lay pieces of slate, bricks, tiles, 
or board on tbe ground. The grubs often roam 
about at nighb, and will crawl under such 
things for shelter during the day.] 

Caterpillars destroying: Currants.—I ehall 
be very much obliged If you will tell me what insect it ia 
whore larvae have been doing euch mischief to my Red 
and White Curranta? I enclose some cuttings that you 
may see how they work up them, destroying every bud on 
their way, and Anally burying themselvee in the top¬ 
most shoot. The pest has completely ruined several trees. 
— J. B. Hewitt. 

[I presume, from what you say in your letter, 
that your Currant-bushes have been attacked 
by the caterpillars of one of the clear wing 
moths—the Currant clear wing (Sesia tulipi- 
formis); bub the cuttings you forwarded had no 
insects in them, nor had they been bored, 
except for about a quarter of an inch from one 
end. The only practical way of destroying 
this insect is by cutting off the shoots contain¬ 
ing the caterpillars and burning them, or in 
some other way k illing the caterpillars If you 
would send up some more shoots, making sure 
that they have been bored or. contain cater¬ 
pillars, I can tell you for certain what the 
insect is.—G. S. S.] 

A plague Of crickets.—I should be glad to know 
the best thing to kill crickets? I have tried arsenic and 
sugar, red lead and peraped Carrot, red lead and treacle, 
flour and plaster of Paris, and phosphorus paste, but thev 
still Increase rapidly in the Cucumber-house, eating off 
Tomato plants aud all other small things —W. Staunton. 

[In getting rid of crickets, the great thing is 
to find out where they hide and then blow insect 
powder into the cracks, crevices, or wherever 
they are. They will probably be found near the 
hot-water pipes or flues, for crickets love 
dryness and warmth. If they can be seen on 
the floor, as they may sometimes be in consider¬ 
able numbers, particularly when quibe young, 
they may be killed by dashing boiling water 
over them. They may be poisoned by mixing 
together a } pint of treacle, 1 oz. of arsenic, aud 
2 oz of bran, small portions of which mixture 
should be placed on pieces of glass or slate 
within their reach. As they aie thirsty insects, 
small gallipots partly filled with water or beer 
and sugar, with small pieces of lath so placed 
that the crickets can crawl up to the orims, 
make good traps ; but whatever means are used, 
they must be persevered with until they are 
exterminated, or the trouble will soon begin 
again.] 

The Black Currant mite.—Could you please 
tell me the cause of my Black Currant-trees forming 
these balls or buda as enclosed ? All my trees are alike, 
and never mature what little fruit eet-s. Old and young 
trees are tbe same. They are growing on a slope facing 
south, and well protected from north and east. The 
around is of rather a heavy nature, with a clay sub-soiL— 
W. K. B. 

[The buds on the Currant shoots that you 
send have been attacked by the Currant-mite. 
The mites live in the buds, which swell and 
become rounded, but never open. When the 
mite is first noticed, and there are only a few 


swollen buds on each bush, the attack may be 
checked by picking them off and destroying 
them, and cases have occurred where this 
treatment has stamped out the pest; but in 
the majority of cases this method is useless, 
and the only thing to do is to pull up the bush 
and burn it, and dress the soil in which it grew 
heavily with lime. Do not plant other 
Currant-bushes on the same ground for two 
years. When buying new bushes be sure you 
obtain them from a source which is not in any 
way contaminated by these mites.] 

Caterpillar attacking Gooseberry bushes. 
—Would >ou cell me tbe name of this caterpillar? It 
attacks the Gooseberry bushes and eats the leaves and the 
heart out of tbe bud. Gould you tell me how to get rid 
of it? I have tried Hellebore powder and soap-suds, also 
paraflin and soap-suds.— John Shields. 

[The caterpillars you enclose are those of the 
magpie moth (Abraxas groseulariata). Hand¬ 
picking, though troublesome, is one of the 
most, if not the most effective way of destroying 
this insect Spraying with paraffin emulsion, 
if done so that the caterpillars are well wetted 
by the insecticide, should be effectual, as it 
closes up the breathing pores of the insect. 
Spraying with Paris green poisons the cater¬ 
pillars when they eat the leaves, but it is 
dangerous to use if the fruit ia to be eaten 
within a month or six weeks, as it is such a 
strong poison. The moths are largish insects, 
measuring about If inches across tbe wings 
from tip to tip. The wings, white with various 
black 8pots and yellow blotches on them, are 
large compared with the size of the body. The 
insect flies in a very fluttering, uncertain 
manner, and may be easily caught) in a butter¬ 
fly net. It may be found late in the summer 
flying about the bushes and laying its eggs on 
the leaves. ] 

Millipedes Injuring Hyacinths.-1 tend four 
small creatures, and shall be glad to know if they are 
injurious. On digging up some Hyacinths last week, I 
found them badly eaten in circular holes, and these 
creatures were found suspiciously near, and in some 
cases coiled up inside the hole.— A. A. Luc as. 

[The creatures you senb are specimens of one 
of the millipedes, bub they had been so much 
crushed in the post that ib is impossible to be 
quite certain to which species they belong. I 
believe they were young individuals ot the 
flattened snake millipede or galley worm 
(Polydesmns complanatus). I do nob doubb 
for an instant that they are the cause of the 
injury to your Hyacinths, as they are well 
known pests at the roots of many plants. 
Unfortunately they are very difficulo creatures 
to destroy, their skins are so hard and horny 
thab insecticides used in the ordinary way have 
little or no effect upon them. They may 
be trapped, however, by burying pieces of 
Potato, Turnip, or Mangold just telow the 
surface of the ground near where the milli¬ 
pedes are and examining them every morning. 
A small wooden skewer stuck into each bait) is 
useful in handling them and showing where 
they have been placed. These baits may be 
dipped in a strong solution of Paris green aDd 
laid over night in their haunts covered by a 
Cabbage-leaf. This is recommended as having 
proved very effective —G. S. S ] 

The black Vine-weevil anfl Ferns.—I shall 
be much obliged if you or aoy of 3 our readers can tell me 
of an effectual way of trapping the blaok Vine-weevil, or 
preventlrg its Increase? I cannot put paper under tbe 
plants so aa to shake the weevils eff, as my Ferns are all 
planted cut in clinker pockets. I catch them nightly by 
hunting for them with a bull's-eye lantern, but do not 
seem to keep them down much. Just now my Adiantums 
are throwing up crowds of strong fronds, and every 
morning I find no end of them ruthlessly cut off and 
strewn on the soil beneath the plants. The pesb is one of 
the most troubl<Home I have ever had to deal with.— 
Fkrnery. 

[The only traps I can suggest for catching 
the black Vine-weevils are small bundles of dry 
Moss or hay, placed in such positions that 
when the weevils retire for the clay they may 
find them handy places to shelter in. It is just 
possible that if some bruised Vine leaves or 
shoots were placed in a phial and sunk into the 
earth of the pot, with its mouth nearly level 
with the surface, some of the weevils may be 
attracted into it, but they are so fond of the 
fronds of Ferns that I doubt if they would 
prefer the Vine leaves. You are probably 
aware that the grubs of this insect are most 
injurious to tbe roots of Ferns and many other 

E lants. By this time they have probably 
ecome chrysalides, and axe in consequence 
harmless ; but if you could find any of them 
^ou would to some extent reduce tne number 
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of weevils. The grubs are soft, white, much 
wrinkled maggots, with brown heads. They 
are not quite A inch long, and lie in a 
rather bent position. The chrysalides are 
white, and show the form and limbs of the 
weevil wrapped, as it were, in a thin white 
skin.—G. S S.] 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— Oan I take any steps 
now to avert this pent? It came among my Gooseberry- 
bushes three years ago, and is gaining ground. This year 
some of the bushes are not making leaves properly. The 
ground is very Steeply sloping and stony, and it is 
scarcely possible to remove the top soil.— Pardlkstom. 

[There are many so-called remedies, some of 
them being positively dangerous, as they aro of 
a poisonous character. The old-fashioned plan 
of dusting the lowermost parts of the bushes 
with lime and soot the moment the pest appears 
is hard to beat. It invariably showB itself first 
towards the base of the tree, and if the mix¬ 
ture is dusted in an upward direction the cater¬ 
pillars will fall wholesale, when another dusfa- 
mg on the ground will settle them. The soot 
and lime should be used in eqnal proportions. 
The few fruits which unavoidably get covered 
wibh the mixture can easily be washed before 
being used. The usual remedy is to take 
advantage of a dewy evening, and well dust 
the bushes with Hellebore-powder, bub, as that 
is poisonous, you may object to use it. If so, 
then syringe the bushes with a solution of 2 lb. 
of soft-soap and £ lb. of alum, in 10 gallons of 
water, and at once dust with sulphur. These 
remedies are not nice, bub only strong ones will 
kill the caterpillars. In the winter remove all 
the soil 4 inches deep under the bushes, and 
replace it with fresh soil taken from the vege¬ 
table quarters. Your soil is evidently very 
poor, and a good mulch of rotten manure 
would be very beneficial.] 

- Many Gooseberry growers are sorely 

tried every year by the destruction of 
the foliage by the dreaded caterpillar, which 
nob only renders the fruit small and flavour¬ 
less, bub greatly weakens growth for another 
season. Recently a correspondent spoke of 
the value of a Broad Bean growing by 
the side of the Gooseberry-bushes for keep¬ 
ing away the pest, but this, I am afraid, 
is more imaginary than real. I am always 
troubled more or less every year wibh this 
enemy, but always stop its ravages by well 
dusting the under parts of the trees immedi¬ 
ately it appears with an eqnal quantity of soot 
aDd lime, doing it in an upward direction. Of 
course, a few of the lowermost fruits are soiled 
by the mixture, but they are generally cleansed 
again by rains previous bo being gathered, and 
if not, they can, if picked wheu green, be easily 
washed. One liberal dusting is generally suffi 
cient to prevent any further progress of the 
pest. We do nob like poisonous insecticides. 


GARDEN WORK. 

The unheated conservatory.— The 

owner of the unheated glasshouse will now have 
no reason to envy the proprietor of the heated 
structure. Ib is true there are many things he 
cannot grow, bub Roses either planted out or 
in pots will now be charming. Lilies in great 
variety will be throwing up flower-spikes all 
the stronger for coming on quietly without 
fire heab. Deut/.ias, Lilac9, Japanese Azaleas, 
and other hardy shrubs, especially Rhododen¬ 
drons and Tree Pjeonies, aro bright and beau¬ 
tiful, and though nob very lasting, they fill a 
niche when flowers are scarce, and give no 
trouble, as when the wood is getting firm they 
can bo plunged out in the reserved bed, where 
such plants can be kept under observation. A 
few well-grown Eulalias (Japanese Grasses) 
will add lightness and grace, and the hardy, 
or nearly hardy, Fan Palms (Chama^rops), New 
Zealand Flax, and one or two of the Australian 
Draca nas and blue Gums may be useful to 
give variety if the house is large, and the un¬ 
heated house cannot well be boo large, as ib 
gives more scope for variations of surface. 
Where possible bo plant oub the large-growing 
things, the frost, if ib does penetrate the house, 
has less effect The Clematis in some of its 
forms is more at home in the cold-house than 
outside, and I have seen Camellias trained on 
the back wall of a cold-house do well. The 
house was largo ancLlotyy, and the light which 
fell on the back wall wasirabduod eolnewhat by 


the heavy rafters of the roof. In the shady 
parts good-sized clamps of Ferns grow freely, 
especially such kinds as Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Adiantum pedatum, the British Maidenhair 
(A. capillus Veneris), and some of the choicer 
Harb’s-tongues, which form grand masses 
on bits of rockery in the shady corners. A 
good deal can be done with bulbs all through 
the season by those whose tastes run in that 
direction, beginning with the Winter Aconites 
and Snowdrops, and finishing with the Yellow 
Star Flower (Sternbergia lutea) in the autumn. 
A good deal may be done with annuals and 
other hardy things. Some of the newer varie¬ 
ties of Starworbs are charming in the cold- 
house There is much to interest in the cold 
conservatory. 

Stove.— Shade will be necessary on bright 
days, but roller blinds should be used, if pos¬ 
sible, as permanent shades weaken growth and 
may do serious harm, especially to fine-leaved 
plants such as Dracaenas and Crotons. Old 
leggy plants of Dracaenas may be cut down 
and the stems cut up to make stock. Every 
joint will make a cutting and form roots if 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. India-rubbers 
which have run up and lost their bottom 
leaves may either be layered a foob or so from 
the top and the wound covered deeply with damp 
Moss, into which roots will grow, and then the 
top may be cub off jusb below the roots and 
potted. The same result may be obtained by 
removing a ring of bark an inch or so wide, 
leaving the cambium intact and covering heavily 
with, damp Moss, fastened securely with raffia. 
After the top has been taken off young shoots 
will break out up the stem, and these may be 
used as cuttings if more stock is wanted. I 
have rooted India-rubbers from single leaves 
wibh a bud at their base in moist bottom-heat 
without pots. Cocoa-fibre is a suitable mate¬ 
rial for this work, because ib rebains the mois¬ 
ture. Many cuttings damp off from the 
constant watering if it extends beyond a 
mere sprinkle to keep the foliage fresh, bub 
when planted or plunged in a bed of fibre no 
watering is necessary. 

Early Peach-houae. — When taking 
their last swelling after stoning is finished, a 
topdressing of some free-acting sbimulanb will 
give size and finish to the fruits. Four ounces 
to the square yard of border will be sufficient 
for one dressing. I am referring now to inside 
borders. Wash in with water which has had 
the chill taken off it by exposure to the abmos- 
phere, or by adding warm water from the 
boiler. I have generally given a second appli¬ 
cation to trees bearing a very full crop. 
Peaches will use up a good deal of food when 
heavily laden and in good health ; but all this 
work should be done before the fruit begins to 
ripen or the flavour may suffer, as heavy 
waterings whilst ripening will spoil the 
flavour. Expose the fruits to the sunshine as 
much as possible. This can generally be done 
by thrusting any overhanging leaves on one 
side, as the fewer leaves taken off now the 
better. All sub-laterals should be promptly 
removed, and other shoots tied in. Night 
temperature 60 degs. Ventilate freely during 
day. 

Ripening Grapes.— Ventilation mast be 
as perfect as possible. This does not mean 
that the house should be exposed to cold cur¬ 
rents of air. As a rule, after the berries begin 
bo colour a little, air should be given at night, 
not with a view to lowering the temperature, 
bub to prevent stagnation, and a small crack 
along the ridge at intervals will do this. This 
will prevent moisture condensing on the berries 
When the sun strikes the house in the morning, 
and the moisture in the house begins bo rise, a 
little more air should be eiven, bub be careful 
about giving front air. The day mast be warm 
and calm before it is safe bo give front ventila¬ 
tion, and, as a rule, early in the season, in the 
majoriby of vineries, air is nob required. There 
is always a danger in cnld currents. Nighb 
temperature 60 degs. to 65 degs. During the 
day, wibh air on, the thermometer may rise to 
HO degs. or 85 degs. A moist abmosphere musb 
be maintained for some time after ripening 
commences. If the moisture is withheld 
suddenly the Grapes may lack finish With a 
little venbilabion, even a very Bmall quantity, 
there will be no stagnation, and this is the 
important mabber to consider, 


Figs ripening must not be neglected in 
the matter of watering. Figs are strong-root¬ 
ing plants, and there must be no stoppage in 
giving the necessary support. But whilsb the 
fruits are ripening less moisture should be 
thrown about, though &9 Figs may be gathered 
a little before they are quite ripe, less harm 
will be done by moisture in the air. Syringing 
should be discontinued at such time. 

Window gardening.— It is rather boo 
soon yet to fill window boxes, bub the boxes 
should be overhauled and if necessary painted. 
There is a tendency to make use of tubs in the 
forecourt, and these may be filled wibh hardy 
things. Bays will be safe outside now. 
Agapanthuses are charming in summer, and 
will be safe outside now. Well grown plants 
of gold and silver Euonymus as pyramids or 
standards will stand the winter outside. 

Outdoor garden.— Move bedding plants 
to cold frames to complete the hardening. A 
freer use will be made of Antirrhinums; white, 
yellow, and crimson come true from seed, and 
make excellent beds. If the seeds were sown 
in February or early in March in a little heab 
and given the same treatment usually given to 
tender annuals, the plants will be ready to go 
out by the middle of May and come into flower 
early in summer, and continue wibh a little 
attention to the removal of seed-pods till late 
in autumn. Our beds of Antirrhinums flowered 
lasb season till November. Of late years Cal¬ 
ceolarias have losb caste, beiDg unreliable, es¬ 
pecially in hot weather, in some soils There 
is an advantage in planting them early and 
getting them established before the hot weather 
6ets in. But those who fear failure will do 
better with yellow Antirrhinums. Hollies 
may be moved wibh safety now if the work is 
carefully done and proper attention in the way 
of mulching and watering given afterwards. 
Bub I should nob advise obtaining plants from 
loDg distances, as the drying effect of a long 
railway journey would be detrimental. All 
recently-planted shrubs and trees will be 
benefittedindry weather from a sprinkling over¬ 
head after a hob day. Especially is this desir¬ 
able with Evergreens. Remove spring-flower¬ 
ing plants and prepare the beds for the summer 
bedders, so that the soil may have time to 
settle. 

Fruit garden —The cold winds and frosty 
nights of the lasb week have thinned the Plum 
and Pear blossom, bub the blossoms were so 
numerous there may possibly be enough remain 
for a crop, and if all the blossoms had set the 
trees would have been crippled, and now-a- 
days few people have time to do the necessary 
thinning, Bub, in addition to loss of blossoms, 
the young shoots will have received a severe 
check from the cold winds, and as soon as 
the fruib9 are set some effort should be made 
to guard againsb the approach of insects, and 
spray the trees with an insecticide before the 
voung growth is curled up with the insects. 
There is plenty of spraying appliances now, and 
Quassia-ex bract is cheap, and there are other 
insecticides available Even a weak solution 
of Sunlight soap, if used in time, will prevent a 
lodgment being effected. It is the being in 
time which is really important. There is 
nothing equal bo Tobacco-powder for wall- 
brees, where every part of this can be reached, 
and Tobacco-powder would be equally effective 
bo orchard trees if easily applied, and though 
Tobaoco powder may be used to strengthen 
the wash, ib is nob an economical way of using 
it. As soon as the weather changes disbud¬ 
ding should be done to Peaches on walls. All 
blistered leaves, if any are present, should be 
removed and the powder used freely, as ib is as 
effective on fungus as on green and black fly. 
Examine the clay of recently-grafted trees 
often and fill up all cracks. 

Vegetable garden.—Nowadays every¬ 
body uses artificial manures more or less, and 
in doing so we want to know something about 
the actions of various substances In a rough- 
and-ready way, ib may be said that potash and 
phosphates steady the growth, or, in other words, 
assist in building it up firmly, whilsb nitrogen 
forces ib, and should be used where prompt 
acting stimulants are required ; bub for pod- 
bearing plants nitrogen is not much used, as 
they draw nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
Successional crops of various things should be 
sown from time to time as required. These 
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will include Marrow Peas, Windsor Beans, 
Scarlet and other Runners, Lettuces, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and long-rooted Beet, if nob already 
sown. On heavy land use the fork between the 
rows of Pobatoes to provide a good depth of 
loose soil for earbhing up. Early Potatoes will 
be ready for earthing up. Potatoes just 
through the ground suffer more from frost than 
those which have been hardened by exposure, 
and it is well to draw some loose soil over them 
if fro3b is expected. Place sbicks to all Peas in 
good time. Weeds are giving trouble, and 
every opportunity should be made the most of 
for surface stirring. Brown Cos Letbaces 
should be tied up to blanch. If Radishes are 
sown in drills, a little Moss-libber-manure 
placed between the rows will keep the roots 
cool and crisp without much watering. The 
same treatment will be beneficial to Lettuces 
and Cauliflowers. Prick out Celery for main 
crop. The young plants should be grown on 
without check. A suitable bed for pricking 
out may be made by placing a 2-inch layer of 
manure with 3 inches of soil on bop on a hard 
bottom. _ E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 15th .—Where there is much bedding 
out bo do, some of the hardiest things may be 
soon got out in sheltered gardens. Bub the 
plants must be thoroughly hardened by ex¬ 
posure before putting out Having a good deal 
of planting to do we have made a beginning 
with bhe hardiest things, such as Calceolarias, 
Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, An¬ 
tirrhinums, Stocks, and Asters. The finest 
beds of Stocks I have ever had were planted 
out firsb week in May, bub for general plant¬ 
ing, especially where the plants have bo be 
purchased, the end of the month will be safer, 
especially north of London. 

May 16th .—Some of the labo Tulips and 
other spring flowers are still bright, and those 
beds will be left till lasb. Beds which are 
always under crop require a good deal of help 
in the way of manures or composts, and we 
find composts better than manures. We 
always have a special compost heap for top¬ 
dressing late-plan bed beds. This consists chiefly 
of charred garden rubbish. Ib is screened to 
remove stones and bibs of stick and is wheeled 
on to the beds and lightly forked in. Into this 
the roots work wibh great freedom. We 
always tread these late dug beds to make the 
soil firm before planting. 

May 17th —As fast as the houses are cleared 
of bedding plants bhe beds are top-dressed and 
planted with Tomatoes. Any ashes which 
have been placed on the surface will be dug in. 
We have often thought these ashes in the soil 
are an advanbage if kept near the surface, bub 
the beds are made firm before planting ; in 
fact, we have had a good crop by simply plant¬ 
ing in the beds without spring digging, 
trusting bo chemicals to help the plants when 
help is required I have sometimes dug oub 
trenches and filled in wibh fresh soil. We 
always do this in doubtful cases. 

May 18th .—Lawns are mown and rolled 
weekly now. In times of pressure men work 
overtime so that bhe mowing shall nob be neg¬ 
lected. One or two weedy walks have been 
dressed with weed killers. It is generally done 
before the Grass edgings are straightened and 
trimmed with the knife. This is done once a 
year; afterwards the shears will keep them 
neat and true Made a last sowing of Sweeb 
Peas and other annuals. Early-sown annuals 
have been thinned bo suit each variety, and in 
some cases a top-dressing of very short manu- 
rial compost will be given to check evapora¬ 
tion. 

May 10th .—Prepared trenches for early 
Celery, blending the manure wibh bhe soil in 
the bottom of tne trenches. We prepare these 
trenches usually as soon as the lana becomes 
vacant, and the plants are sob oub when ready. 
In the meanbime Lettuces, French Beans, or 
some other crops may be planted on the ridges. 
Planted more Marrows, Peas Autocrat and Ne 
Plus Ultra. Sowed Rampion. Thinned and 
transplanted Parsley. 

May 20th .—Sowed Turnips in rather large 
quanorties now in the coolest land we have A 
little artificial manure is scattered along the 
drills. This pushes bhe plants past the attacks 
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of fly. A good deal of hoeing is waiting for 
us now, and must be done, as there is great 
value in a stirred surface. Sowed a few seeds 
of Cineraria for early blooming. Vapourised 
Rose house. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Cottage rates —In May. 1904, I took a four-roomed 
cottage, which is a Parian Council cottage. The rent 
collector told me th it the rent was 4*. a week and :H 
water rate. She told me she would let me have the 
rates, but did not bring them, as she said I did not need 
them. In October she brought me a bill for 13*. Id. poor 
rates, about which nothing was said when I took the 
cottage. She bas paid these herself, and says I must 
repay her. My neighbour had a paper sent when he first 
went into his cottage, but he returned it, and nothing 
more was said to him during the next two years until 
pavment was demanded from me. Am I obliged to pay? 
—Poor Rates. 

[Your question is nob too intelligible. You 
describe the cottage as a “parish council cot¬ 
tage.” What do you mean by this ? To whom 
does bhe cottage belong ? Apparently you book 
ib of the rent collector, who, ib seems, is a 
woman. You say you took ib ab 4s a week, 
and 3d. waber rate. What does this mean ? 
What do you actually pay ? I suppose you 
mean thab you pay 4s. a week as rent, and 3d. 
a week on account of waber rates ; bub is this 
so ? You profess you know nothing about the 
poor rate, but you say the rent collector 
promised to “ let you have the rates, bub never 
did so, as you did nob need them ” I wonder 
what all this means, and also what kind of a 
paper was sent to your neighbour, which you 
say he never signed. I expect the position 
really is that the Poor Rite Collection and 
Assessment Act of 1869 has been pub in force 
in your parish, and that the owner of your cot¬ 
tage is rated for ib and compounds for it. If 
so, my advice is thab you cannot be compelled 
to repay the rate to the rent collector, and I 
advise you to refuse to pay it.— K. C. T.] 

A boundary question.— la it true that the 
owner of a hedge has a right to '1 feet on the side belong¬ 
ing to his neighbour? I have trees planted up close to a 
hed.'e belonging to someone else. Has he a right to 
inteifere with my trees, or to take bhe soil for putting on 
the roots of his hedge I—M. L. 

[It cartainly is nob true that the owner of 
every hedge owns 2 feet of ground ab his neigh¬ 
bour’s side of the hedge. Generally speaking, 
he owns more thau 2 feeb ab the further side of 
bhe hedge, but he doos not necessarily own any. 
Live hedges —thab is hedges of living shrubs or 
trees—are usually planted at such a distance 
within the boundary as will admib of the 
passage of their owner along their outer side 
for purpose of brimming and dressing bhe hedge, 
and so as bo admib of soil being taken and 
placed on bhe roobs of the hedge. In fchis way 
a ditch is usually made, and in situations 
where it is necessary, such a ditch as will carry 
off the water from the surface of the adjoining 
land. The ditch belongs bo the owner of the 
hedge—nob as a matter of law. bub because ib 
has been made in his land. The distance ab 
which a hedge is set back from bhe boun¬ 
dary depends upon a variety of circumstances 
In the case of agricultural land enclosed 
under an award of enclosure commissioners, 
the award almost invariably gives specific 
directions as to this distance. In the case of 
high-lying dry land of light or medium texture, 
the width is usually from 3 feeb to 4 feet; in 
bhe case of low-lying web, strong land it may 
he 5 feeb or 6 feeb, or even more. When private 
gardens on dry soil are set oub, the partition 
hedges may he only 2 feeb, or less, within the 
boundary. Dead fences, walls, etc , are built 
close to the boundary line. The conveyances, 
plans attached, ebo., will usually prove where 
the boundary is, bub you must remember thab 
the title bo land may be practically lost by 
twelve years adverse possession, and so if the 
owner of a hedge neglects for twelve years 
to touch or use the strip of land outside his 
hedge, and his neighbour occupies and culti¬ 
vates bhe space, fills up the ditch, etc., the 
original owner cannob enforce his rights after 
the lapse of twelve years. So, if your trees 
have been planted over twelve years, your 
neighbour cannot now claim the ground on 
which they stand.—K C. T.] 


Index to Volume KXVL— The binding cover* 
(price le. 6d. each) and Index (Sd.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, poet free for 2a. 


PEAFOWL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I notice in your issue of April 24nd, 
under the heading of “Birds,” a short para¬ 
graph on Peafowl. As my experience, which 
is a very long one, is so entirely different from 
thab of your correspondent, I thought ib best 
for the readers of your valuable paper to know 
the other side of the question. It is quite true 
thab the full-grown birds are very hardy, bub 
the young chicks up bo two months old require 
considerable attention, nearly as much as young 
turkeys. A wetting often proves fatal if ib 
occurs within the first month. Chopped-up 
egg is perhaps the best food to give them. 
They do nob make a nest at all, bub Bimply lay 
their eggs on the bare ground. I have never 
known them lay more than six eggs—five is the 
usual number. No ordinary fowl, nob even the 
largest Orpington, could possibly sib on more 
than four of these eggs. As regards the 
damage they do in a garden, my experience in 
the months of April and May is anything bub 
satisfactory. They nip off any young shoots, 
and will soon finish up a bed of Lettuce or 
Peas or crop off the shoots of Campanulas and 
even the young shoots of dwarf Roses. They 
will then make a dust bath in a bed recenbly 
sown wibh seed. Indeed, a friend to whom I 
presented a couple of birds was threatened 
with law proceedings by a neighbour whose 
garden the birds frequented, and this was more 
than a quarter of a mile away. In spite of all 
this I keep the birds and am particularly fond 
of them, and the attention the mother-bird 
gives to her young is, as a well known living 
Bishop said, “ an example to all mothers.” 

Wm. Maurice Wright. 

Wold Newton Manor , North Thorexhy , Lines. 


Death of Bullfinch (J: R. Kdsall).— 
The death of this bird was due to consumption 
of the bowels. This not uncommon disease of 
cage birds may be attributed to either the 
effects of chill through sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature or to errors in dieb. This bird appears 
to have been excellently treated in the matter 
of dieb, still, many fanciers recommend scalded 
Rape-seed as a staple food for Bullfinches. It 
is nob well to keep these birds in a high tem¬ 
perature, as they are very susceptible to heat, 
which affeebs them injuriously. This bird had 
evidently been ailing for some time, notwith¬ 
standing its having appeared to have been in 
good health till a short time ago.—S S. G. 

Death of Canary (Pat shu/l).— This bird 
seems bo have suffered from inflammation of 
bhe lungs, while the liver was in a diseased 
condition. You do nob state what seeds this 
bird had been fed upon, but from the appear¬ 
ance of the liver, the dieb would appear to have 
been of boo stimulating a character. Many of 
bhe seed mixtures so commonly supplied bo 
cage-birds contain a proportion of Inga seed, 
which quickly affeebs the liver if takea in 
quantity. Tbere are some seeds bhab may be 
supplied freely to birds which live in the state 
of semi-libeity which an outdoor aviary affords, 
but which would prove fabal to those confined 
to a cage if nob dealt oub to them wibh a very 
sparing hand. Then in bhe matter of green 
food some judgment is needed in its selection 
and in the quality supplied, for if an undue 
quantity he given, or if ib be nob of the right 
kind, trouble often results. The best diet for 
Canaries is good, sound Canary seed as a staple, 
to which may be added every other dtiy a small 
quantity of German Rape—about half a tea- 
spoonful. A piece of Apple may be given 
from time to time, and Watercress, Chick weed, 
or Groundsel daily in small quantities.— 
S. S. G. _ 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the * 1 English Flower Garden ”for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Stccmd prize . Half a Guinea. 

Prize winners this week are; 1, Miss 
M. Vaughan. Whittington Lodge, Worcester, 
for Anemone apennina and Narcissus Dachess 
of Brabant. 2, Miss Ethel G. Falkener, 2, 
River Bank, E. Molesey, for Cosmos bipin- 
natus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardrvino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: A ll communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkmno, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required _ in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time ; Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardintno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming frnit. —Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Plants for vases (/?.).—Most free-flowering, soft- 
wooded subjects are suitable tor this purpose. Such 
Fuchsias »s Rose of Oastile, Avalanche, ard Mme. Oor- 
nellirsen make elegant centres Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Lophospermum scandens, Maurandya Bar clay ana, Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, and Cooaaa scandens variegata are suit¬ 
able for drooping over the sides. 

Marking a tennis-lawn (A Lucas) — The 
court should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single- 
handed game, and for a double-handed game 7S feet long 
and 36 feet wide. It is divided across the middle of the 
length by a net, which Is 3 feet 6 inches high at the posts, 
and about 3 ftet in the middle. The service lines are 
21 feet from the net, and parallel with it. 

Unhealthy Wax-plant (Hoya carnosa) (C.) 
—Judging from the leaf sent tha plant appears to have 
been overwattred. We would aaviss you to let it get 
quite dry at the root; then cut it back considerably, and 
place It in a warm, moist temperature, giving it very 
little water at the root. It may then start afresb, when 
the old soil should be removed from its roots, and the 
plant be repotred In turfy loam or peat, with some finely 
broken crocks or old mortar added ; also some very coarse 
river sand. 

Roses with green centres (Whin-Hurst).— Your 
Roses nave wbao is kuown as green centres, a freak which | 
is peculiar to some kind". If this malformation occurs on 
the same plants year after year, we should advise you to 
destroy them. While, howev* r, these green centres are 
peculiar to certain varieties, the trouble may be caused 
by a check of some kind, such as spring frosts. If you 
can detect these green-centred bods, it is well to remove 
them and encourage the smaller buds, as in all probability 
with warmer weather these will come more perfect. 

Cyclamens after flowering ( Forest Row X— ' 
Tbf plants that have dune blooming should be stood in a 
cold-frame and watered as carefully as if ia flower. They 
must be covered with a mat if there are signs of frost. Do 
not crowd the plants, and as the plants thow signs of 
going to rest the water supply should be lessened, little 
being necessary during June and July. Aftpr this, if kept 
a little mci«t>cr tbe young leaves will soon start, when the 
norms may he shaken clear o' the old soil and repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf.mould, and eand. Throw the 
< finerariaa away, and sow seed at once for blooming next 
year. Sie also reply to “G. U." 

Coarse Grasses In lawn (R. T. IF.).—We should 
advise you to fork out all these coarse patches, picking 
out all the stoloniferoug or running roots, adding some 
fresh soil and sowing over the hare places some good 
Grasj-seed. Place some branches over it to keep off the 
birds. These coarse Grasses and weeds often come 
because tbe seeds used in making a lawn are obtained 
from a bay-loft. You could also cut tbe coarse weeds 
hard down with a scythe just before using the mowing 
machine. If you do this you will find that the mowing 
machine will keep them down, and in time they will, we 
think, disappear. 

Treatment of Azaleas (F. G .\—Repot at once if 
they require more pot-room, in peat and silver-sand. 
The pots must be well drained, and the soil rammed 
firmly. Azaleas, being of neat habit, do not require 
much pruning, but any straggling shoots may be short¬ 
ened back now. Keep the plants in a close, warm house 
till the growth is made, and syringe freely twice a day, 
and never permit the roots to get dust-dry'. When 
growth is completed move to an airy greenhouse, and in 
August place in the open air to complete the ripening. 
The probable cause of the plants producing so few flowers 
this season has been a neglect of the important prepara¬ 
tory work to encourage growth. 

Patting Indian Azaleas out-of-doors (N). 
—Tnese shuuld not be removed from the greenhouse lo 
the open air until they have completed their growth and 
sec tbeir flower-buds, which can easily be discerned at the 
ends cf the shoots. Whea this is the case, they may he 
pliced in the open air in a slightly shaded spot, and if 
the pots are Mink in the ground to protect the roots from 
drought it will be a good plaD, provided worms are kept 
from entering them. If not sunk in the ground, the 
pots must be shielded in some way from the burning rays 
of the sun Syringe the plants night and morning, 
especially on the undersides of the leaves, and see that 
they never suffer for a moment from the want of water at 
tbe roots. 

Tropteolura tricolor (T ).—When this has done 
blooming it should be allowed bo gradually dry off. 
When it bai completely died down the pots should be 
laid for a time on tnelr sides under the greenhouse stage. 
In autumn it should be again repotted. Loam, with a 
small proportion of paafc and aind added, makes a suit¬ 
able compost for it. In potting, the bulbs should be 
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about half covered with soil; the pots should be well 
drained. When the young shoots begin to grow care 
Hhould be taken to well cover the base cf the trellis with 
them. The top of a well-furnished Spruce Fir makes a 
good support for this plant, provided it has been for some 
lime cut off before using. A balloon-shaped wire trellis is, 
however, generally u*ed to train on. 

Plants for an unheated greenhouse (if.).— 
If the roof is entirely covered with Vines, there will be 
but very little chance of any flowering plant doing 
well in it. If any part of the roof is free from foliage, a 
climbing Rose might be planted, and would in all proba¬ 
bility do well. If there is a back wall, we would strongly 
urge you to plant Camellias to cover it; they like just 
that amount of shade that Vines give, and require no 
artificial warmth in winter. Very few floweriDg plants 
flourish in shade. If the Vine foliage is not too dense, 
Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, and they may be stored 
away in some frost-proof corner in tbe winter. 

Treatment of Cinerarias ( 0. H.) —In a general 
way, it is Detter to throw away the old Cinerarias after 
bloomiDg and start afresh with young seedlings. By 
sowing the eeede now, aod growing the plants on in a 
cool-frame, very freely ventilated when the weather gets 
warm, better specimens will be obtained than the offsets 
from the old plants will produce ; but If it is desired to 
keep tbe old plants, place them in a cold-frame till the 
end cf May, and then stand the pots on a coal-ash bed 
under a north wall. Keep moist, and new growths will 
spring up from the bottom. When these are well- 
developed, separate them from tbe old stools and pot 
them singly into small pots, still keeping them in the 
shade of the north wall, shifting into larger pots when 
they require more room. Nice little plants can bs had in 
fi-inch pots, and fairly good specimens in 6-lnch and 
7-inch pots. 

Renovating Gardenias (T .)—Either tbe roots 
have got into a bad state or the plants have been kept in 
too low a temperature. The Gardenia loves heat and 
moisture, and must get an average temperature in winter 
cf 55 degs. by day and 50 degs. by night, 6 degs. more 
being neceesary to well expand the flowers. The best way 
when Gardenias have got into bad health is to place them 
in a genial, warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the soil just 
molec until fresh growth is made ; then, having allowed 
the roil to dry out, turn the plant out of the pot, Bhake 
away a* much of the old mould >s possible, and repot into 
as small a pot as the roots can be crammed into, using 
fine sandv peat and giving good drainage. Water care¬ 
fully, and when the plant has filled the pot with roots and 
is growing well, shift into the next sized pot. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums Chas. H. Cur¬ 
tis ana Laay Isabel (J. At. Broicn/.— me two 
incurved Chrvsanthemums named above are standard 
sorts, and with proper treatment ehould develop blooms 
of the highest quality. You ray the plants are in 5-inch 
pots, ana from 6 inches to 7 inches high. Assuming you 
want to exhibit Moo ms of these varieties during the 
Becond week of November next, the plants should be 
stopped to effect this desirable object. Ia the case of 

S lants of Ohar. H. Ourtis, these ehould be pinched about 
lay 15th and first crown-buds retained. Plants of Lady 
Isabel should be treated differently. They should be 
pinched at once, and the resulting growths pinched again 
during tbe closing days cf June, and the first buds sub. 
s- quently forming ehould be retained. Toe variety J C 
Cauville is not known to us. We know an incurved 
variety named John Carvill; perhaps this is the one in 
question. Tne colour of tbe flower may be described as 
deep rosy purple, but the blooms are seldom met with 
nowadays. We should advise you to pinch the plants at 
the end of May and retain first crown-buda. Finally, pub 
plants of the varieties herein described into pots 
measuring :* inches in diameter, but do not give them this 
t-hift until the pots they at present occupy are well filled 
with roots. 

Growing Salvia splendens (F. M. <?.J.-The 
scarlet Salvia (Salvia splendens) is propagated from cub- 
tings of the young growing shoots in the spring. They 
must be treated much as Fuchsias And similar subjects— 
that is, dibbled Into pots of light sandy soil and kept in 
a close propagating case till they root, which will not be 
long. After this pot them off singly into small pots, in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and place in a good 
light position in the greenhouse. Am soon as the roots 
take hold of the new noil the tops of the young plants 
must be pinched out in order to induce a bushy habit of 
growth. Under favourable conditions they will soon be 
readv to shift Into 5-inch pots, and in doing this a little 
dried cow manure should be mixed with the soil. A cold- 
frame, where plenty of air can be given during favourable 
weather, it the beet place for them then, and with one more 
pinching they will then, about midsummer or a little 
earlier, be ready for shifting into tbeir flowering pots. 
For this purpose pots from 7 inches to 9 inches in diameter 
should be chosen, and the soil may be made up of three 
parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould and cow manure, 
with about half a part of sand. As soon as the plants are 
established in their new pots they may be stood out-of- 
doors, and given much the same treatment as Chrysan¬ 
themums, except that, being naturally more tender, the 
Salvias must he taken under glass in the autumn rather 
earlier than the Chrysanthemums. As the flowering pots 
get well filled with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. 

Dividing old Btools of early-flowering 
ChryBanthemumB (L G. 11.)— The rule generally 
followed resp*cling the planting out of the early and 
semi-early-floweriDg Chrysanthemums during the middle 
of May only applies to plants that are raised in he»t In the 
spring, and subsequently hardened eff in the cold-frame. 
Old stools that have never been moved, and still remain in 
last season’s (lowering quarters, in most cases are now 
represented by a denee mass of sturdy, short jointed 
growths. There are a few sorts, well known for their weak 
and uncertain growth, that have not wintered well. In 
some instances these plants may yet give evidence of life, 
a few days cf genial weather generally sufficing to effect a 
great change. Such plants should be left undisturbed for 
a lime Just to give them an opportunity of reasserting 
themselves. The strong and sturdy plants first mentioned, 
however, should bs immediately taken in hand, or their 
shoots will quickly become so advanced that the task of 
dividing the roots wijl bp a difficult one, A very sharp 


and strong knife will quickly sever the plants in two, and 
enable you to pull the old stools to pieces. Some plants 
divide much better than others, and the knife may be 
dispensed with altogether. When proceeding with the 
division try and retaia those portions of growth that have 
several roots adhering. As a matter of fact, most of tbe 
pieces will be found to be nicely rooted, and they may be 
planted in their flowering quarters forthwith. In some 
cases ic will be better to insert the sucker-like growths in 
light and fcandy soil in a cold-frame or in boxes under 
glass, and In such instances they should root readily 
enough. 

FRUIT. 

Green spots on Vine-leaves (fl.).-The green 
spots on the underside of the Black Hamburgh Vine-leaves 
sent are what are called "watts.” This affection is very 
frequently caused by a too close and warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. Keep the atmosphere of the 
vinery buoyant and well ventilated, especially early in the 
day, and if a great deal of moisture has been kept up in 
the house it will be well to reduce it somewhat. If there 
is space without overcrowding or shading the principal 
leaves the laterals may be allowed to extend a little to 
enoourage a free root-action. 

VEGETABLES. 

Planting Sea kale (R. W. K .)—The end of March 
or the first fortnight in April is the best time to plant 
Seakale if, as we are supposing, you have prepared the 
thongs in the usual way. About three weeks before 
planting, the roots should have been placed In rich soil so 
as to be fit for planting at tbe time mentioned. Each 
plant will then have a mass of fibrous roots, and when 
planting such it is always advisable to take out a trench 
with a spade. There is no difference in the quality. 

Cucumbers In a frame (C.3 — if the frame is in 
a very sunny spot it will need a little shade during the 
hottest part of the day. About four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon well syringe tbe plants, and also all round the 
inside of the frame; remove the shading and cloee the 
lights. Cucumbers require an abundance of water during 
the summer, and this should be given at least once a 
week. Twice will be better. Give a good soaking when 
you do water. The water should be exposed to the sun 
all the morning, and used in the afternoon when the frame 
Is closed. If bearing heavy crops of fruit, some clear, 
warm liquid-manure will be of great benefit. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. A. Bryant .—It is more than likely that mildew is 
the cause of the leaves falling. With the meagre par¬ 
ticulars you send it is somewhat difficult to assign anv 

valid reason.- J. Wood.— 1, Certainly not, seeing the 

conveniences you have got. 2, Gypeophila paniculate is 
a hardy perennial, while there is also the annual form, G. 
elegants easily raised from seed sown in the open air. The 
Marguerites can be planted out in the flower garden 
during the summer, and if lifted on the approach or frost, 
potted up, and placed in a fairly warm house, they will 
yield blooms useful for cutting during the whole of the 

winter.- Farcliam .—Such a stove as you refer to 

would be of no value in a large greenhouse. We would 
suggest that you ask a horticultural builder to look at the 
ixisiiog heating apparatus, and perhaps he mav he able 

r-o advise a way out of the difficulty.- Hew Tenant — 

We have never heard of the Aster to which you refer.- 

Parnell. — The foliage ha« bren what Is known as 
“scalded.” See reply to E Bridget re “Vine foliage 

scalded,” in our issue of May 6, p 128.- W. T. Hyde — 

Neriums can be had in white, pink, yellow, red, and rosy- 
red ehades, while there are also single acd double 
flower*d forms. Any nurseryman ought to be aMe to get 

them for you.- M. C ,—Leave the Gorse alone, only 

outtlngltdown when it gets straggling and bare at the 
bottom.—— J. W. 3Vend.— Kindly Bend specimen of the 
maggot you refer to, and we can better help you— 
Chas. Corbett.— All very useful varieties for the garden, 
but tbe only one worth troubling about Is the cream- 

coloured one with the pale yellow centre.- Acacia.— 

If all the seeds are in the same condition as that you send 
they are uselees, the germ being quite dead. Besides, 
without heat it is uselees to try and raise such planta as 
Acacias from seed. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

KST Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbiubo 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or /lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— L. H. R.— l, Doronicum aus- 
triacum; 2, PuimoD&ria officinalis; 3, Rhodiola rosea. 

- Wyvem— One cf the many forms of the Oiown 

Anemone (Anemone coronaria)- Mrs. Kelly. — You can 

give whatever name you chooe<- to the seedling Roses. 
They are both very good, and we should like to see them 

again later in the season.- G. O. W —Rose Souvenir 

d’un Ami.- W. Lindsay.— Pyrusspectabilie; J, Lonicera 

tartari- a.- Regains .—Urniihogalum nutans.- Mrs. 

Garlnit.— 1, Tulipa sylv«strie, a native species; 2, 

Ornithogalum nutans ; 3, (.'orydalis bulboea.- E J. H. 

—Aloe ep- Dr. R. tV. Leslie. — PruDus Avium var. 

Juliana.— E. E. Bailey. —Rose not recognised.-.1 

Lover af Flowers.- The common Crown Imperial (Fritil- 
laria imperialia) Plant as soon as you cm get the bulbs 
in the autumn, and let them remain undisturbed for years. 

- Ernest Ballard.—1, Rubus spectabilia; 2, Veronica 

repens probably, but the specimen is very small; 3, 8axi- 
fraga Geum ; 4, Saxifraga muscoides Rhei; 5, Stxifraga 

csespitosa var.- W. Goodwin — Pyrus Malus floribunda. 

- Wm. Pindrcd .—Mnsdevailia Harry ana var. 


Catalogues received. — B Wallace and Co , 
Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester .—Catalogue of Water 

Lilies, Aquatic and Marsh Plants Bamboos, etc -The 

Co-operative Bees, L»d., Wapplog Buildings, Liverpool.— 

List of Flower atul Vegetable Seeds in Penny Packets ; 
Li*f of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 

I see that Northern Star is now being offered 
at 53. per cwt., which is 2s less than is asked 
for some of the older kinds, such as Windsor 
Castle and the Ashleaf Kidney. I should think 
that those who bought at the sensational price 
of a couple of seasons ago can now see their 
error. They have been working up a stock at 
high pressure, probably, and what advantage 
have they got thereby ? It is well known that 
a change of seed is one of the most important 
factors in Potato culture. Nob only is it advis¬ 
able to get seed from ground that varies 
considerably from that with which the grower 
has to deal, but it is also well to get it from a 
distance. Those who grow for profit are so well 
aware of the advantage gained in this way, 
that in the southern counties many get their 
seed every season from Scotland. At one time 
they got it from the Fen district, but an 
acquaintance of mine said, “lb is not far 
enough away.” As your readers are aware, 
Potato crops have during the past two or three 
ears been very variable—in some places they 
ave been good, in others they have failed in a 
more or less unaccountable manner. This 
variability has been very noticeable on our light 
Surrey lands. Tbe one kind that has been 
uniformly good is Early Hose, which last year 
and the year before yielded splendidly. This 
is, of course, an old variety, and after a brief 
run of popularity seemed bo be almost lost sight 
of in this districb. Daring the last two or 
three years it has been the most popular early 
kind with growers for profit, and this is entirely 
owing to the fact that they have been getting 
their seed from France. I do not know if some 
English firm had the idea of getting a more 
complete change, or whether some French 
grower pub the seed on the English markets ; 
any how, it was a happy idea, for it has increased 
the value of this Potato enormously, and has pub 
money into English growers’ pockets. Two years 
ago, when the crops in this locality were a dismal 
failure, one man had several acres of Early 
Rose, which stood out like an oasis in the midst 
of a desert of stunted, miserable crops that 
were hardly worth digging. He got his seed 
direct from France. Many obhers are doing 
the same, and I see thab some of our dealers 
are now offering ib in a way thab will enable 
amateurs and small growers generally to have 
the advantage of this change. If in the case 
of one variety change of seed works such 
wonders, it should have the same effect, in & 
more or less degree, with other kinds. Those 
who gave a high price for a few tubers of a new 
kind two or tnree seasons ago are therefore 
confronted wibh the fact thab they should now 
substitute seed from a different part of the 
country for that which they have been at con¬ 
siderable trouble to produce. I cannot see that 
anything is gained by paying 10s. for a pound 
of Potato-seed when a couple of years later one 
may get tbe same thing for less than 10s per cwt. 
Eldorado is now being sold ab the rate of £500 
per bon ; in three years’ time I shall probably 
be able to buy ib ab 7s. or 8s, per cwt., and by 
that time I shall be a&le>to know something 

D^bvGoosae 


about its cookiDg qualities, which ab present 
are an unknown quantity. Is it not absurd to 
pay such extraordinary prices for a Potato 
before one knows whether ib is good to eat? 
These high-priced kinds do not get a trial 
before they come into general cultivation— 
they are boomed by interested persons simply 
for their y ieldiug powers. We know absolutely 
nothing of the quality of Eldorado. How can 
we ? It i« not likely thab those who are selling 
ib at 2 i fid. par tuber will eat any of them. It 
is well known that Northern Star has already 
gained a bad reputation in this respect. I was 
mentioning to an acquaintance that seed was 
now to be had ab a very low price, and he 
replied thab he would nob grow ib if the seed 
were given him. As a fact, he was planting 
Up-to Date, for he said, “ I must have a Potato 
I can recommend for its quality.” 

Giving a lob of money for Potatoes before one 
knows whether they are superior or even equal 
in quality to the kinds wo have been relying 
on is absurd, aod I should think that this 
season will see the end of a craze which has 
benefited a few only, and has taken money out 
of amateurs' pockets which they could have 
used to greater profib. Every man who raises 
a vegetable of any kind superior in quality and 
productive powers to existing kinds deserves 
well of his fellow horticulturists, and should 
certainly reap the reward of his labours, bub no 
Potato has ever been worth the preposterous 
prices asked for Northern Star and Eldorado. 
If the raiser of a new Potato can get 2s. fid. per 
pound he ought to be satisfied, tor that would 
amount to over £10 per buBhel Several years 
ago I bought a couple of pounds of the Crofter 
at Is. fid. per pound, and I believe that it will 
be grown when some of those kinds that have 
been selling ab sensational prices are relegated 
to the limbo of obscurity. Had ib nob been 
for Northern Star, Potatoes that have been sold 
at 203 . the pound would in all probability 
have been obtainable ab one-eighth of thab 
price. The raiser of thab Potato probably 
never dreamt of what was going to happen. 
Sensational paragraphs in the big daily papers 
opened the eyes of some who were shrewd 
enough bo see there was a good bib of money in 
the affair, the result being a kind of Stock 
Exchange gamble, the limited amount of seed, 
aboub 3 cwt., I believe, changing hands until 
it came to be worth its weight in gold. Those 
who held the seed knew that there could be no 
competition, and they worked the affair so well 
that amateurs were induced to pay prices for 
single tubers thab will seem almost incredible 
bo future generations of Potato growers. 

J. Corn! i ill. 


POSITIONS OF GARDEN ROWS. 

It is very doubtful whether any benefib what¬ 
ever would arise to garden crops from the rows 
running north and south. The arrangement 
is nice in theory, but has no useful basis in fact 
The directions of rows in gardens, no matter 
to what points of the compass they may run, 
are determined more by the formation of the 
garden than by any other cause. If the quarters 
run north and south, the rows, for convenience 
and good method in cropping, will run east and 


west across the quarters. If the quarters were 
east and west the rows would run north and 
south. No one gardener in a thousand would 
trouble to make the rows run diverse to suit 
some fanciful benefib. Experience has shown 
thab no special benefib to crops follows on the 
derangement of sowing crosswise to the 
quarters. On a warm south border ib is the 
rule to sow short rows north and south, bub 
thab is done for convenience as well as for 
appearance. Still, how often does the gardener 
sow a couple of rows of dwarf Peas close aloDg 
under the warm wall lengthwise, because he 
expects to find more warmth there than on the 
front of the border. 

The proposal to run all rows north and south 
is based on the assumption thab the midday 
sun shines direct between the rows when at its 
hottest, and thus sooner warms the soil. That 
may be so and a temporary benefib, bub after 
the hot sunshine has been endured for a few 
days the soil thus exposed to the meiidian sun 
becomes far too hot and dry, and waterings or 
mulchings are needed to sustain the crops. 
Were the rows running transversely then one 
row would shade the noil between ib and the 
next, and drought would follow less rapidly, 
yet the rows thus east and* west would have 
the fullest benefib of the sun's rays in the 
morning and evening when tempered by a 
lower position. After all, garden practice and 
experience are better than tons of theory, and 
all such experience goes to show thab if the 
natural soil be good and porous, the position of 
the garden a fairly warm one, the very best 
results in growth follow far more on culture 
than on the positions of the crop rows. 

A. D. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

It is not in every garden that either room or 
time can be spared for the culture of extra 
early Marrows in frames on warm beds. There 
are lew, however, who do nob grow for a supply 
say at the end of July aDd through August and 
September. Where handlighbs are at command, 
also a good supply of leaves and short sbable 
litter, take out a trench, say (> feet in width 
and 2 feet deep, and after well mixing and 
breading in the fermenting material, place the 
thrown-oub soil on the surface, so that when all 
is finished the ridges will be a foob higher than 
the surrounding ground. Then place the hand- 
lights in position, allowing a distance of fi feet 
between each, place therein a little fine semi¬ 
dry loam, and sow the seeds at once. As 
thinning can be practised to any extent after 
the plants are up, insert plenty of seed, and 
keep the tops on the lights till growth is seen, 
after which arrange them crossways on fine, 
sunny days to admit air and strengthen tbe 
plants. A sharp eye must be kept for slugs 
and snails, as they very frequently abound m 
numbers in the leaves forming the bottom heat, 
and come forth ab nighb to their destructive 
work. Prevention being better than cure, tbe 
surface soil amongst the seedlings should be 
freely dusted over with wood-ashes and soot in 
equal parts once or twice a week until the 
plants grow out of harm’s way. Some growers 
prefer & position partly shaded for Marrows, 
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hub, our summers being uncertain, tlio best 
position is a sunny one, mulching being resorted 
to just as the plants are coming into bearing, 
should exceptional solar heat and absence of 
rain necessitate it. Where Marrows are grown 
minus botfcom-heab the seed should be sown in 
small pots, and the plants receive one good 
shift before finally transplanting them to the 
open beds. Bring them on from the start in a 
cool atmosphere—a greenhouse temperature is 
the best, and that of a frame for a fortnight 
previous to planting. In the meantime small 
mounds should be prepared by placing good 
loamy soil on the top of a few leaves. The 
addition of much manure is nob advisable, as ib 
often induces a rank growth prone to disease. 
The old plan of planting Marrows on the 
summit of manure heaps is not a good one by 
any means, as, independent of encouraging 


deep, according to the state of the soil and 
season of the year. This is done by throwing 
oub the top soil and drawing a shovel down 
the drill to make ib level, sowing the Peas 
thinly. When they need stakes 1 pub a few 
short spray ones amoDg them, putting in the 
others when needed. Banner and Dwarf 
Beans I treat in the same way, putting Runner 
Beans 4 inches to 6 inches from seed to seed. 
—Dorset. 

Borecole or Kale. — The time is with 
us when these should be Bown, no time being 
more suitable than the lasb half of May and 
first half of June, according to locality and 
kinds. These KaleB can follow second early 
Potatoes. The ground is better when made 
firm, seeing the plants make more firm growth. 
The land should not be too rich. I like the 
Asparagus, Ragged Jack, and Dwarf Green 


Kerria japonica fl.-pl. 


appreciably for two reasons— iirsb, the varieties, 
of which there are many, do not ripen their 
seeds in this country, and, second, because, 
though so highly nutritive, these Beaus are nob 
a popular article of consumption. Anyone 
wishing to attempt their culture here for own 
use may easily purchase Beans from the grocer 's 
and sow them. That should be done at once, 
sowing in drills 2 feet apart and thinly on a 
warm, sunny border. Evidently our climate is 
not favourable to the production in a matured 
state of many things that do come to full 
maturity in sunny France. There are white 
and dun or brown coloured Dwarf Beans that 
do mature seed well with us that should be well 
worth trying as Lentils, especially the dun- 
coloured Ne Plus Ultra, obtainable from any 
seedsman, and the white Haricots. These may 
answer your expectations. Lab the plants 
remain on the ground to fully ripen their pods, 
then pull them, tie into bunches, and hang up 
to harden before shelling them for use. We 
have used the seeds of both Scarlet and White 
Runners and of others of the Dwarf Kidney 
section, and have liked them. Still, none have 
had the excellence found in the French or other 
foreign grown Beans. Probably to appreciate 
these Beans tastes for them have to be acquired, 
and much depends on the way served to table. 
If served alone the Beans eat dry, bub when 
served with gravy or melted butter they are 
really delicious. We tru9to you will try the 
growing of the Beans we have named and will 
test them in cooking with imported ones, and 
kindly, when done, report to us the result ] 


disease, which it certainly does, the flavour of 
the Marrows when cooked is often strong and 
objectionable. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nitrate of soda for Asparagus.—I see in 
Oardknin" for April li'th, in “ Extracts from a Garden 
Diary,” that muriate of potash and nitrate of eoda are 
advieed for Asparagus. < an you klodly let me know the 
quantity per t'|uare yard, and if more than one dressing 
\i required?—to E. Tnoitr. 

[Apply 3 0 /.. per square yard in showery 
weather now or soon, and a further dressing in 
a month's time. Mix the potash and nitrate 
together. ] 

Sowing Peas and Beans too 
thickly This caution cannot be too often 

given. How often do we see Peas sown in a 

narrow drill coming up three and four times 
as thickly as they need be, wasting seed and 
crowding the young plant®. I sow all my 
Peas in drills a foot wide and a few inches 
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Curled Kales as much as I do spring Cabbage. 
These Kales may 1»3 had well into June oy 
planting on a cold border. Where a fair 
quantity of Brussels Sprouts i9 grown, many 
Kales need nob be grown. Generally speaking, 
those named above are enough. 1 prefer a 
good strain of Dwarf Curled to Read’s Hearb- 
ing, and consider this kind is not wanted. 
Recently I had the Dwarf Curled and Read’s 
Hearting cooked, and I much prefer the former. 
My experience is thab Dwarf Curled is the 
hardiest of all the Kales.—J. C. F. ' 

Haricot Beans.—I should be much obliged if you 
would inform me what variety of Beane la usually Bold at 
I the grocera aa white and brown llaiirota respectively? 
Can I grow theae useful winter vegetables in the garden ? 
And can Gernan or Egyptian Lentils be grown in 
England? Where can I obtain seed, and how should it 
I be raised r Would any garden Beane aud Eeae be good lor 
1 winter use If ripened and dried during the summer?— 
<}. H. LrrTOir. 

[It is probable the Kidney Beans, commonly 
called Haricots or Lentils, are not grown here 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

KERRIA JAPONICA. 

There are three varieties of this shrub in 
cultivation—vi7.., the type, a double-flowered 
form, and a variegated one; of these, the 
typical green-leaved single-flowered plant is 
the rarest in gardens. In some respects, how¬ 
ever, ib is the most beautiful of the three, 
being of freer growth than the variegated 
plant, and veb nob having the somewhat coarse 
stems and flowers of the double variety. The 
(lowers are each from 1 inch to 1 \ inches in 
diameter and bright yellow. The double- 
flowered variety was introduced as far back as 
the year I70O, and its identity was unknown 
for over a century, until, in fact, the year 
1835, when the typical plant was senb from 
Japan. Ib was thoughb bo be a Corchorus (a 
genus allied to Tilia), and in some gardens and 
nurseries the name of Corchorus japoDica 
still remains in use for the double Kerria. All 
the form9 like a rich, moist loam, and can easily 
be propagated from cuttings mado of half- 
ripened wood. 

CREEPERS FOR A NORTH-EAST WALL. 

Will you be so kind as to suggest the moat suitable hind 
of eelf-clinging creeper to plant on a house with a north¬ 
east aspect, and one that will grow quickly f—K atr 
McLarkn, The Walnut r, Hi'ndon. 

[ The very best self-clinging creepers are to 
be found in the various forms of the Ampe- 
lopsis. Perhaps the mosb widely-cultivated 
sorb is A. Yeibchi, with foliage in the early 
sommcr of brightest green, assuming in the 
autumn lovely shades of brown and red. 
One should nob forget that there are other 
varieties, like purpurea, with leaves of a deeper 
green and of even more striking colour in the 
season when sere leaves are in evidence, and 
muralie, a neat and closely-leaved sort that is 
readily distinguished from the rest and also is 
resplendent when seen in its autumnal dress. 
Of course, the advantage of the varieties of 
Ampelopsis over every other creeper is in their 
being quite independent of any support, as 
when once planted and established they need 
nothing bub a first start in the shape of a back 
bo the wall. One sees on all hands how readily 
they attach themselves to brickwork and 
masonry and even woodwork. Then, too, 
there is something to be said in favour of a 
creeper that sheds its leaves in the autumn, 
inasmuch a9 one is rewarded each spring with 
fresh green foliage, and there is no possibility 
of the walla harbouring dust, etc., as in the 
case of Ivies, etc., which are left uncub. After 
all, as a wall coverer with foliage all the year 
round ib is very questionable whether one can 
improve on Ivies. There are, I know, some 
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people who, when Ivies are mentioned, say 
they are unsuitable because they tend to make 
walls damp, bub this is a mistake, as it has been 
proved they help to keep walls dry, and with 
this in view nob a few whom I know have 
planted them at the gable end of houses. 
Ivies, however, are sometimes neglected, Dob 
so much in the libble nailing up they require 
as in the cutting away of the old foliage, 
which should be performed in March. Ib 
is when Ivy is neglected year alter year 
that ib gets into a bad state and 
becomes infested with dirb and dead leaves, 
and ib is considered little short of a 
nuisance. If clipped each season, few things 
for a cold and exposed position answer better, 
and if care is taken in the selection of sorts, 
then very pretby results may be achieved. I 
append the names of a few varieties: palmaba 
aurea, yellow; Donerailensis, purplish-brown; 
lobata, dark green, white veined ; angularis 
aurea, green, yellow blotches ; denbaba, green, 
large and leathery leaves ; and gracilis, green, 
changing to brown in autumn. Bobh these 
hardy climbers may be procured in pot9, and 


trees, over pergolas, doorways, and, in the south 
of England, in various sorbs of aspects. Our 
illustration shows what a handsome feature it 
may be for a covered way. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

BOOM AND WINDOW 

SEASONABLE FLOWERS FOR INDOOR 
DECORATION. 

I The May-flowering Tulips are very fine just 
now, their loDg and stout, erect stems fitting 
1 them for making bold and handsome displays. 
These flowers are nob difficult to adjusb in 
vases, etc., and to see them at their best they 
should be set up in vessels having a somewhat 
large opening that slopes outwards. Crowd¬ 
ing'must be avoided. There is a tendency, 
probably owing to the scarcity of what is 
generally considered appropriate foliage, bo 
use, in conjunction with many of the late 
spring and early summer hardy flowers, Gypso- 
phila elegans rather freely. While this may 


value of the display. We have feen used in 
conjunction with the Spanish Iris pale green 
fronds of the different varieties of the Aspara¬ 
gus, and certainly with considerable effect. 
The Parrot Tulips, with fringed petals, and in 
their unique combination of colours, look very 
well when used solely by themselves. As they 
are rather “ floppy,’’ a sbout wire should be 
bwisted round the lower end of the flower-stem 
bo keep them somewhat erecb. The early- 
flowering Gladioli are coming from the south. 
G. Colvillei, The Bride (white), and many 
others with pleasing fancy coloured blossoms 
provide us with fine material for cutting. 
These spikes of blossoms are arranged with the 
greatest ease, mixing with them a few pieces 
of the spiky foliage. Heads of the giant forms 
of the Mignonette are always welcomed for 
their fragrance. Two or three heads of bloom 
in rather small tubes answer very well. Wall¬ 
flowers one never tires of. Too ofben they are 
cut with stems far boo short to display the 
flowers bo advantage, and invariably they are 
so crowded in the vases, etc., that their beanty 
is short lived. 



The Wistaria trained on archways over a garden walk. 


if carefully turned oub may be planted ab any 
time. The soil, wherever permanent creepers 
are grown, ought to be good loam, and ab the 
time of planting rotten manure should be 
incorporated with ib. 

I would also like to remind you of Tropseolum 
6 peciosum, having tuberous roots and making 
immense growth in a single season when once 
established. Its foliage is of a pale green, 
contrasting with the brick-red of its numerous 
flowers. This does well on a wall having a 
north or east aspect, where ib can get partial 
shade during the day. This, too, does nob 
require much in the way of training, clinging 
to any rough masonry. It seems to do remark¬ 
ably well near the coast, and is worth more 
than one attempt bo grow ib successfully.— | 
Leahurst. ] 

WISTARIAS AWAY FROM WALLS. 
This, noblest of all creeping plants that have 
ever come to our country, is too much treated 
as fib only for walls. Ib is certainly charming 
in that way, bat those who treab ib in other 
ways get their reward for fer cml bp> 


be regarded as an invaluable adjunct to the 
cut-flower basket, ib is very often used too 
freely. At the present time the fields and 
hedgerows abound in material suitable for mix¬ 
ing with cut flowers. Grasses and sprays of 
charming pale green foliage, ideal for the pur¬ 
pose, may be had in abundance. When 
arranging flowers use, if possible, foliage of 
those being dealt with. Sprigs of the Oak, 
Hornbeam, Beech, Wild Cherry, and quite a 
host of other things are invaluable for asso¬ 
ciating with the flowers now in season. Spanish 
Irises, in many beautiful shades of colour, are 
plentiful. Some of the golden-yellow varieties 
are handsome, and in addition there are lovely 
self-coloured flowers, besides those that one 
may, perhaps, describe as Fancies. The 
Spanish Iris is ofben spoken of as the Poor 
Man’s Orchid. The flowers may be cut with 
long stems, in which state they are invaluable 
for some of the taller glasses. A large trumpet 1 
vase sets off these flowers to perfection, and if 
they be lightly arranged so that no one blossom 
hides its neighbour a light and airy appear¬ 
ance is given to the arrangement. Some of the 
spiky green foliage of this plant enhances the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissi in vases.— Now that these 
lovely flowers are again in season is a good 
opportunity for trying one’s hand ab setting 
them up to advantage. If one aimed at the 
minimum number of blooms for each vase in 
place of the maximum that can be squeezed in, 
with a much larger supply of their own foliage, 
so thab they looked like a naturally grown 
clump of bulbs, a far betber effect would be 
produced. This is the time bo provide for nexb 
season’s supply of blooms by planting oub any 
bulbs that have flowered under glass, as they 
succeed admirably in orchards or under fruit- 
trees in the garden.—J. G., Gosport. 

Bringing flowering plants into 
rooms. —Much disappointment is often ex¬ 
perienced by those who have no greenhouse, 
when after purchasing flowering plants for 
their windows they begin to show signs of 
failure. Especially is this the case with plants 
like Fuchsias, for example, which speedily drop 
their buds with a change of atmosphere. It is 
when they have been grown in a warm, humid 
atmosphere for months for the purpose of sale 
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the fungus is suppressed and the foliage 
presents that beautiful appearance which is 
the pride of every grower. ] 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

CORYDALIS WILSONI. 

Ot the plant now illustrated we have at 
resent no absolute proof as to hardiness, 
ut believe it to be jusb as hardy as that 
earlier-flowered kind, C. thalictrifolia, also 
introduced to this country through Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea. At Kew, in the 
rock garden and the temperate house, C. 
thalicbrifoiia quickly formed a compact colony, ' 
and when, after a very prolonged and heavy 
flowering, ib was thoughb the plant had 
collapsed altogether, ib was found later in 
spring thab nob only was the old stool breaking 


, tufted planb in the open altogether may like 
to know that in pans in the coolest greenhouse, 
the winter garden, or the conservatory, it is 
one of those easily-grown subjects that is sure 
to please. The plant as at present known is 
about 9 inches high, and will grow freely in an 
ordinary mixture of sandy loam. Corydalis 
capnoides, a well-known plant, is, perhaps, one 
of the most beautiful of the many things that 
thrive so well on walls and ruins, ana in all 
probability this new comer may be equally 
at home in these and similar positions. 

_ E. J. 

THE ROOT TRADE. 

Whilst in ordinary nurseries or florists’ estab¬ 
lishments the requirements of the well-to-do 
chiefly are catered for, and, in a garden Eense, 
catered for well and cheaply, it is rather in 
those less pretentious, but none the less use- 


illimitable as is the supply yearly, the demand 
seems all the same to be perennial. What 
becomes of vast quantities of these hardy 
plants in the end no one can tell, but, doubtless, 
when planted in or around towns the lives of 
many are indeed brief. 

If it be interesting to visit some of these 
| special hardy planb grounds, especially when 
the hawkers are purchasing and loading, and 
note the variety, cheapness, and excellence of 
their wares, even more so is it to walk 
along some of those semi-market town tho¬ 
roughfares, where stall after stall may be 
seen covered with these hardy plants, and 
through these agencies dispersed all over 
the crowded towns and populous areas that are 
frequented. It is difficult to pay such visits 
and note the purchasing element without 
realising how widely diffused is the love for 
plant life. Although the purchaser knows that 



Part of a plant of Corydalis Wilsoni. 


freely into growth, but that many seedlings 
also were appearing quite near where the 
original had flowered so well in the previous 
year in the rock garden. The same species in 
the temperate-house made a patch a yard 
across, draping and clothing a raised bib of 
rock with its slightly glaucous leafage and pale 
yellow blossoms. 

The present kind, named in honour of Mr. 
Wilson, who discovered ib in Western China, 
is quite distinct—perhaps even more compact 
than the first, and the leafage of a more heavy 
glaucons hue. The flowers are of a rich golden- 
yellow colour, aod more decided in thi9 respect 
than aDy kind I know. The illustration, show¬ 
ing only the upper portion of the flowering 
sprays, will fail to convey, perhaps, bo the 
general reader a good idea of the Fern-like 
character of the tuft from which the continuous 
profusion of flowering spikes issues. Those 
who would nob care ^It rsb^o risk t^is pretty 


ful, establishments devoted to what is known 
as the root trade that the needs of the million 
are provided for. At this time of the year the 
root business is not only a very active one; but 
is also most interesting. It is not less so that 
the bulk of its operations is carried on out¬ 
doors, and whilst no one establishment may 
furnish all one’s wants, jointly they do so, for 
the range of plants grown for sale is, indeed, 
of the most comprehensive kind. Ib is not 
only needful that the plants grown be cheap, 
but they must be produced in immense quan- 
| tities. When Pansies, Violas, Daisies, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Wallflowers, Forgeb - me - note, 
Auriculas, Hollyhocks, Arabia, Alyssum, and 
so many other similar hardy things are grown 
by tens of thousands in one place, it becomes 
obvious that the numbers of each grown in the 
thousands of such gardens around London 
alone must be innumerable, whilst all over the 
kingdom the production is on the same ratio. 


life for the purchase musb be brief, yet the 
pence seem well spent in obtaining some one or 
more of common garden plants. They carry 
into the town home, the only garden area of 
which is, perhaps, bub a window-sill, jusb that 
one touch of nature which we all have, and is 
in the brick and mortar environment a pleas¬ 
ing reminiscence of early days in the country, 
when flowers were plentiful and nature redolent 
of beauty. The root trade furnishes a great 
amount of employment not merely to the 
growers but also to the vendors, and is, there¬ 
fore, worthy of all encouragement. 

Generally the work of propagation is done in 
the open, a few cold frames proving very help¬ 
ful in the rooting of cuttings, raising seedlings, 
or perhaps in protecting some Violets or other 
half tender things susceptible to injury by fogs. 
There is not a great deal of variation in the 
kinds of plants grown from year to year, 
novelties being in this section of gardening 
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rare. Bub the existing kinds afford endless 
variety all the same, and if in a large degree 
things esteemed common by the professional 
gardener, or the amateur, yet are they capable 
of furnishing remarkable beauty in their 
seasons, and in bulk. Perhaps it may even be 
said that in pretentious gardens, as a rule, 
these common hardy plants are far too much 
ignored, for when properly employed they are 
very effective. A garden might even be 
planted with common or “coster’s” plants 
entirely, yet be a very charming one. Flowers 
are not necessarily beautiful because rare or 
have long, harsh names. Daisies, Pansies, or 
Forget-me-nots are in their seasons and places 
as delightful as any others. A. D. 


THE CROCUS IN CRASS. 

The charm of the Crocus nothing among 
spring flowers can rival. Other plants that 
fail in certain soils we can do without, but the 
Crocus stands alone in its brilliancy, and it is a 
very natural wish bo naturalise and grow it in 
the simplest way. The bloom is so shorb lived 
in the garden that ib is only rare kinds thab 
repay us for cultivating them in thab way ; and 
then there is the trouble of preparing the beds 
for other purposes, and digging up the bulbs. 
If, on the other hand, we are happy enough to 
establish the Crocus in grassy places, we nave 
it for years without care of any kind. As 
regards its hardiness there is nothing against 
us, as ib is among the hardiest of the flowers of 
the mountains. Bat in the wild state Crocuses 
frequent free and open soils, made up of the 


VIOLETS. 

(Reply to “K. P. E.”) 

We do nob know of any book likely to render 
you much practical assistance, bub the follow¬ 
ing may be of service. The best system we 
know, and one thab invariably succeeds, is as 
follows:—In September or Ocbober, when the 
clumps are being placed into frames for winter 
flowering, a large number of runners may be 
found that are quite useless for flowering. If 
you take these single crown pieces, shorten the 
sbem, dibble them into boxes of sandy soil or 
into a frame, and generally treat them as cut¬ 
tings, a large number will root, and by the 
fireb week of April ensuing provide you with 
good material for planting out and producing 
in the season the fine clumps for winter flower¬ 
ing. The small single-crown plants have youth 
and full vitality, and denuded of all superfluous 
runners during the season of growth will give 
the best possible return for the little trouble 
involved. In opposition to this, many neglect 
this simple means of looking ahead, and in place 
thereof prefer to divide and replant in spring 
bhe more or less exhausted plants thab have 
flowered through the winter. In this way much 
larger plants can certainly be put out, bub you 
will also have noticed that these old clamps 
are made up of equally old woody sbems for the 
most part, and such as these do nob readily 
emib roots when replanted, hence they are a 
long time recovering. Ib is daring this period 
thab they are outstripped by the much smaller 
yet more youthful plants. It is, of course, late 
for the cutting method now, and if your bed is 
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Crocuses in a Scotch garden. From a photograph sent by Mrs. J. II. Shirp, 
Holm Glen, Helensburgh, N.B. 


decay of rocks of some kind—in any case, 
porous soils—whereas, when we pub them in 
cold, compacb soils, such as thab of the Weald 
of Sussex, they are not so happy, and although 
they will flower, they will not increase or im¬ 
prove ; while in warm soils they do both. 
However, they are now sold in quantities at 
such reasonable rates that one may run risks. 
It is on free and warm soils they do beat, par¬ 
ticularly warm, chalky loam, where they spread 
about in bhe most unlikely situations, even 
under Beech-trees, and give charming effects 
in spring. As regards kinds, all those that can 
be obtained in any quantity are good, but 
perhaps the most essential one of all, and bhe 
most welcome, is the Naples Crocus (C. Im- 
perati), which comes so freely on the warm 
slopes of gardens—the first welcome sign of 
early spring—and, oddly enough, is nob so 
rbicular about soils as some commoner ones, 
e have had ib for many years in the same 
place in Grass, which is mown every year for 
hay. 

Among the causes of failure, nob always, 
perhaps, taken notice of, are rabs and mice, 
which devour Crocuses more than they do most 
bulbs. Rats may be kept out of gardens, and 
should be, if possible; but mice in Grass are 
not so easy. Plant rather deep, 8 inches bo 
10 inches. The correspondent who sent bhe 
photograph from which the illustration on 
page If,l was prepared writes as follows;— 

“ The Crocuses have been planted five year3. 
The turf was taken off and the soil (ordinary 
good garden soil) well dug and manured, and 
well sown down with Grass seed. The ground 
is rather damp. The colour of the Crocuses 
was mostly shades of purple, some white, and a 
few yellow, with patches of lovely blue Squills 
mixed among them. 1 _ 
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a young one—nob more than 18 months old— 
you would get the best results by mulching or 
top-dressing the bed with loam and very old 
manure in aboub equal parbs, roughly chopped 
up and well mixed. If the bed is crowded 
thin out some of the growth prior to mulching. 
Or you may life some plants here and there, 
shake away all soil, and replant in well-enriched 
ground quite the youngest pieces thab have 
roots attached, discarding all old pieces with 
the more woody sbems. If you do this you 
could also make cubbings of the best runners 
for future use. Press the soil firmly to the 
plants in mulching, and water well. Later on 
adopb the cubbing system suggested above. 

E. J. 


SEDUM KAMTSCHATICUM. 

A garden of hardy flowers without a few at 
least of the Sedums, or Sbonecrops, is deficient 
in completeness, and this genus furnishes us 
with many plants of the highest merit, either 
in character or in beauty of flowers, individually 
or collectively, for mosb of the species attract 
us by the numbers of their small flowers, which 
together make a fine effect. Although neither 
new nor rare, Sodum kamtschaticum has never 
found its way into the majority of gardens, 
although the date of its introduction is as far 
back as 1829, and ib has few sister flowers of the 
same habit and colour. Ib is one of thedwarfer 
members of the genus, its height being from 3 
to (i inches, and it has dark-green blunt toothed 
leaves and cymes of orange coloured flowers in 
summer. Its true place in the garden is either 
on the rockerv or close to the front of the 
border. The K ambschatka, or Orange-coloured 
Sbonecrop, is hardy in dry soil and in a sunny 
position, bub the variegated-leaved variety, in¬ 
troduced a few years ago only, is more tender, 


and ib is well to keep a spare plant of ib in a 
frame for propagating. Both the variegated¬ 
leaved and bhe typical forms are readily propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings, which may be 
struck under glass, or will even root in the open 
in summer. The typical form is also easily 
grown from seeds, sown under glass or in a seed 
bed of fine soil in labe spring or early summer. 
By means of seeds a stock can soon be secured, 
so thab a good effect may be produced the 
following year. This plant is a nabive of 
Siberia. S. Arnott. 

Car set horn , Dumfries, Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tallps falling —I am sending you herewith a few 
Tulipe out of a number which I planted. They have all 
failed to flower. I also have sent a sample of the eoil 
they were set in, and shall esteem it a favour if you 
will inform me through your paper whether the bulbe or 
the soil is at fault?—R. P. Garicao. 

[You say nothing as to the time you planted 
the bulbs, but we fear thab previous to being 
planted they were very much shrivelled. Be¬ 
sides, the bulbs are very poor, and you could 
nob expect such to bloom.] 

Begonia bulbs.—1 have some large bulbs with six 
or eevea sprouts on them about Mach long. Would it be 
safe to cut the bulbe into two or three, and plant them 
separately in the open garden ? The same bulbs were in 
the open last year and aid very well, but some were too 
busby.— J. Bell. 

[No. Had you cut them up and pub them 
into pots, and grown them under glass for a 
time, they would no doubt do well, bub you 
run a risk of losing them if you planb direct 
into the open air afber cutting, as from the fact 
of their being cut, and very probably with no 
roots, they will be sure to rot. Plant out as 
bhey are, after having started them, in some 
Cocoa-fibre or leaf-mould, in a frame, and if the 
growths are too numerous ib is an easy matter 
to pull some of them off. ] 

Treatment of lawn.— I hod ground levelled for 
croquet and the old tuif replaced last November Now 
there is a vast quantity of Daisies, Buttercups, etc., which 
I am trying to weed out, sowing Grass-seed where the 
grovind is bare. The ground is not quite level, having 
settled in some places (clay soil), but that I propose to 
remedy In the autumn. I want to know if It will be 
advisable to returf the whole ground with Down Grass 
(over the existing turf) in the event of the weeds still 
oeing a trouble, and the Grass unsatisfactory at the end 
of the season ?—W., Sussex. 

[You oughb bo have cleared the weeds out of 
the turf before you relaid ib. If bhe lawn 
musb be levelled, the be9b thing bo do will be 
bo lifb the turf in the autumn, pick out any 
weeds as you dig the soil over, level, then tread 
firm, and relay bhe turf, which you should free 
of all bad weeds. Then in the spring, if there 
are any holes or bare places, fill up with good 
soil and sow Grass seed over all. Do nob use 
thab from a hay loft, which is, as a rule, full of 
weed seeds. | 

Antirrhinums dying off.—I am enclosing a 
piece of Antirrhinum for you to tell me the reason of the 
plants failing. I had a bed of fine, healthy plants I 
raised from seed last year ; one by one they shrivel up 
and die. They are in a west bed, which was entirely 
remade last autumn. Good rotten manure and old pot¬ 
ting stuff was used to make up the bed. They fail quite 
suddenly.—M. Wkhk. 

[You have evidently pub bhe plants out boo 
late in the season ; while the ground was also 
boo rich, causing a gross sappy growth very 
liable bo suffer from the cold winds which have 
been prevalent of labe. Ib would have been 
better to have lefb bhe plants in the seed bed 
and then moved them this spring, or waited 
until this spring and sowed seed early, getting 
the plants into their flowering quarters as soon 
as strong enough. Such would have bloomed 
freely during the coming autumn and up to bhe 
time frost came.] 

Irises among Tallps —I would be obliged to any¬ 
one who would say how the Iriaee now coming into flower 
among the Tulips in Hyde Park have been managed ? I 
read in ail accounte ot these plants that to replant them 
in the autumn prevents them hovering at the usual time 
in pring, putting off the time for a year. These Iiiaea 
could not have been planted till late October, and yet 
every plant has a flower-spike. Please say how it hae been 
done?— Ij. R. 

[.The variety is bhe common purple German. 
Ib is planted to furnish bhe beds with greenery 
from November onward, and bhe leaves break 
np the usual flatness of Tulips, etc., and 
immediately following the latter we have a 
crop of bloom from tne Iris. The plants are 
broken up in May, afber flowering time, grown 
in nursery-beds until required for use in flower¬ 
beds in Ocbober or November following.— 
C. Jordan (Superintendent), Hyde Park.] 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Funkias. —-Fine foliaged plants are always white blossoms showiDg to great advantage clumps fully 3 feet should be allowed. Dig 
attractive when in season, and among hardy among such free-flowering subjects as the out holes for the clumps quite 2 feet deep, 
plants few are worthy of more attention than Aubrietias, yellow Alyssums, Pnlox am<ena, filling in to a depth of two-thirds with some 
are the Funkias, or Plantain Lilies. They will P. nivalis, and Primula Sieboldi. This Ane- good manure. Tread in the manure well, 
grow anywhere in the garden where shade and mone increases much fasber than I anticipated, filling in with the garden soil to the surface, 
moisture prevail. They show up well amongst lb was planted two seasons ago, and each Take oub each potful of plants intact, and well 
Ferns, and are most useful for large pots for clump has quibe filled its allotted space. It is embed the same, seeing that the surface soil of 
standing aboub halls and corridors where the a charming subject for planting on a rockery, that formerly in the pots is well below the 
lighb is nob always of the beat. More than and if the bare spaces are objected to after the garden level. Iueerb loDg and stout branching 
this, they grow yerv rapidly, necessitating foliage dies down, this may be overcome by stakes, stakes 9 feet long are not too tall, 
irequenb division if they are to be kept within planting Sedum cteruleum or sowing a pinch of and fix them securely in the ground. By turn 
bounds. Nor is it only in shady places they Saponana calabrica on the surface, for which a ing the branching growths of the stakes out 
may be expected to thrive, for in any position little fresh finely-sifted soil may be used. This wards, the Sweet Peas are less likely to inter- 
whore they have a good moist soil in which to does nob affecb the Anemones in the slightest fere with one another as they grow, and the 
grow they will give satisfaction. One of the degree, as they push up as strongly as ever the efi'ecb is far better. Water freely in hot 
best known varieties is Sieboldi, with broad following spring and produce an abundance of weather in the late afternoon or evening, and 

green foliage and producing flowers of a pale flowers.—A. W. follow this sometimes with weak doses of 

lilac, forming quite a handsome clump ia a Aubrietias. —How much of average floral manure water.—D. B. C. 

couple of seasons or so. Then there is F. ovaba beauty so many persons who have gardens Planting out seedling Tufted Pan- 
marginata, with a narrow band of white around deny themselves simply because they will not sies (Violas).—These plants are so easily raised 
the leaves. F. ovata undulata is a beautiful purchase a few plants and pub them mbo such from seed that one is Bpt to wonder why loverH 
variegated sort which makes a handsome pot positions that they will grow freely, and in of such hardy flowers do not adopt this method 
plant, bub does equally well out-of-doors, time become literal cascades of foliage, and of providing themselves with plants in prefer- 
F. subcordata grandiflora has tall, brighb green in the spring of flowers. Aubrietias like a ence to any other means of doing so. A pinch 
foliage and white flowers. Anjone may grow rather dry position, jeb where theie is ample of seed sown in the late summer or early 

root depth, and the soil fairly good, autumn will quickly germinate, and if the 
then it there be in front a face of resulting seedlings tie pricked out into a bed of 
rockery, brickwork, or similar mate specially prepared soil outdoors, they will 
rial down which the plants can stand the winter well and be among the first 

creep, they become wondrously to bloom in the spring. Since the earliest days 

beautiful. Six very ( harming van- of April I have had a beautiful lot of seedlings, 

eties are Aubrietia Campbelli, vio- flowering quite freely, and, at the time of 

lacea, Souvenir de W. Ingram, Fire writing, they are an interesting feature in tho 
King, Leichtlini, and Dr. Mules, garden. There is another batch, however, raised 
All these can be purchased cheaply from seed sown in March last. Seldom have 
in small pots, and when planted out I had a finer lot of seedlings, every seed appar- 
soon grow strong, and in a short ently germinating satisfactorily. These were 
time become broad masses. Aubrie- pricked off into shallow boxes in light and 
tias can be propagated easily from sandy soil, and, after they were carefully 

hardened off in .cold- 
frames, the> - were stood 
outdoors in a sheltered 
position. Already these 
young seedling plants 
^redeveloping into beau 
liful pieces, so that their 
transference to the 
flowering quarters is 
now only a matter of a 
few days. By the end 
of dune the majority cf 
the seedlings should be 
in flower, and their dis¬ 
play should continue 
well into the autumn. 
Before planting, the 
ground is well broken 
up and a quantity of 
nicely-sifted light soil 
prepared in readiness 
for the operation. By 
the use of this sifted 
soil planting outdoors is 
simplified.—H. N. 
Dwarf Starw orte. 


—Sometimes one hears, 


Orornses ami Squills in the CSrass. From a photograph sent hy Mrs. Oliver, Oxton Ilall, Tat I caster. 


as a reason for not grow 
ing Star worts, that bhey 


these plants provided they will give them a 
cool position out-of-doors, where they may 
enjoy shade for part of the day.— Townsman. 

Narcissus maxlmus.— What a fine 
thing this is when seen at its best, and what a 
pity it is that it is so uncertain ! Only here 
and there can it be grown in the way thab one 
likes to grow Daffodils. Amateurs do not care 
for the trouble of annual lifting, and this in 
the majority of gardens is the only way to suc¬ 
ceed with Narcissi. Like cernuus and some 
other delicate consbibutioned kinds, it seems to 
require a change of ground every year. If the 
bulbs are lifted when the foliage clie9 down and 
are replanted early in September in ground 
that has been fallowed and well sweetened all 
the summer, there will be little danger of 
disease and decay setting in. The old-gold 
colour of this Daffodil is very fine; it is, in 
fact, the highest-coloured kind in cultivation. 
An authority on Daffodils once said that if you 
want to see maximus at its best you must put 
Home good old rotten manure t inches below 
the bulbs at planting time, so thab they get 
the benefit of it when the buds are swelling.— 
J. Cohn in Li,. 

Anemone sylvestris fl.-pl. — Clumps 
of this are now in full bloom in the rock- 
garden, and make a fine display, their snow- 


cuttings. Quito small tops taken otr in the 
spring, pub thickly into pots filled with sandy 
soil, and covered up close for a time with hand- 
lights or bell glasses, in due course roob freely, 
and thus plants are readily increased. Some 
varieties can also be reproduced by seed.— 
A. 1). 

Do Daffodils need replanting?— 
Many people are under the impression thab 
Daffodils are nob benefited by lifting, dividing, 
and replanting, for they argue that the trans¬ 
planted ones do nob bloom so well as those that 
are left to take care of themselves. This may 
be perfectly true for the first year after lifting, 
bub after they get over the check of removal, 
they would certainly produce nob only better 
flowers, but a great many more of them. If 
left for any length of time in one place, the 
bulbs get so crowded thab it is impossible for 
them to develop to their full size, and ib is only 
a few on the outside of the clumps thab can 
form flowering bulbs. Those who grow them 
in masses may help the bulbs a good deal to 
retain their vigour by giving good rich top 
dressings in the winter season.—J. G. t Gosport. 

Planting out Sweet Peas.— Plant out 
in clumps in rows. In all cases where ib is 
possible give between feet and 4 feet of space 
to each clump. Between the rows of plants in 


are too tall and take up 
too much room in the borders. This is only 
parbly true, for there are very many that are 
comparatively dwarf, some not) reaching more 
than .*{ feet in height, and in regard bo the 
room they take up that is entirely a matter 
within the province of the cultivator. There 
is another advantage in growing the dwarfer 
Starworbs, and thab is their usefulness for pots. 
It is questionable, however, whether they are 
very much considered in this connection, but 
in the autumn when there is a scarcity of 
blossoms they come in very useful. For this 
purpose ib is not too late to lift and pot them 
now. In the garden few things grow more 
quickly than do these, and division of the 
roots should take place aboub every two years 
or so if they are to be kept within proper 
limibs.— Townsman. 

The constitution of the showy 
Pantsles of French and German 
origin. —In the early spring the boxes of 
showy Pansies one is accustomed to see on the 
costers’ and other stalls seldom fail to create an 
interest in tho minds of those who think little 
of gardening matters. It mint be acknow¬ 
ledged thab the plants are distinctly showy 
and the gorgeous blooms attractive also. 
Doubtless on this account they are eagerly 
boughb by the inexperienced grower, who 
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invariably within a month or six weeks complains 
of their deterioration and their subsequent 
failure. In a few instances, possibly through 
more than ordinary careful treatment in the 
preparation of soil and a wisely selected 
position, such Pansies appear to do well for a 
time. With warmer weather towards mid¬ 
summer, the trying effects of our summer 
season begin to tefl. Unless the ground be 
deeply dug and well manured before the plants 
are put out in their flowering quarters, and 
copious supplies of water given in the late 
afternoons or evenings of warm days, to say 
nothing of heavy mulchings, failure will 
speedily follow.—D. B. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A SEEDLING GLOXINIA. 

Thf. illustration shows a seedling Gloxinia 
carrying 24 blooms, but it had as many as 34 
open at one time. My object in writing is to 
encourage those who have only an ordinary 
greenhouse and no stove, which many think is 
necessary for the successful culture of the 
Gloxinia. The bulb was left in the 
flowering pot, laid on its side under the 
stage during the winter, and as soon as 
it started into growth I shook it out of 
the soil, and repotted it into the same 
size pot (7-inch), using a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, a little decayed manure, 
and sand. I covered it over with a glass 
jar, and stood it upon a shelf, near the 
gloss, in the greenhouse, not watering 
until the leaves were well advanced. 

When the glass became too small to cover 
the leaves the plant was strong enough 
not to need any other attention than 
watering, and that liberally when in full 
growth and blooming. D. Dewsbf.rry. 

Jtoselyn, Park road , Burslem. 


abundance of water as soon as new growth 
appears. Dielytra spectabilis requires a year's 
rest in the open garden, and such hard-wooded 
plants as double Cherry, Clethraand Sbaphylea 
colchica should either be repotted after picking 
away inert soil or top-dressed and kept under 
glass for a few weeks, when outside will be the 
best place until the end of the year. 

Roses should be stood in a sunny position, to 
be potted or top-dressed later on, pinching off 
all flowers that appear. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, etc., may be planted in the wild 
garden or borders not crowded with shrubs, as 
they are unsatisfactory the second season in 
pots. The white Hydrangea Thomas Hogg, as 
soon as its beauty is gone, requires to be cut 
hard back, given a size larger pot when nicely 
on the move, keeping in a little heat until the 
plants have hold of the new compost. This is 
a capital plant for early work. I have had 
plants with six heads of flower on, and only 
rooted in March of last year ; those rooted a 
year previous, and treated as just stated, are 
carrying twelve to fifteen excellent flower 
heads. Freesias are best stood on a sunny 
shelf where growth can thoroughly ripen, 


has been ousted by more showy and more 
easily-grown things. It is a neat habited, 
compacb growing species, and, unlike its 
congeners, spectabilis and Hendersoni, is by no 
means of difficult culture. It requires the best 
peat, must have plenty of light and air at all 
seasons, and likes full exposure to sun and air 
from the time the pots get full of roots.— 
J. C. B. _ 

THE GUELDER ROSE AND MOCK 
ORANGE FORCED. 

Where an abundance of white flowers is 
required both for cutting and for conservatory 
decoration during the early spring months, 
bobh the above-mentioned shrubs are hard to 
beat. They are both amenable to forcing 
when not subjected to too high a temperature, 
and they also produce their flowers in great 
abundance. It is this freedom of flowering 
that renders them so valuable, as great quan¬ 
tities of bloom may be cub from good-si/.ed 
bushes for several weeks. Where quantities 
of white flowers have to be produced for church 
decoration at Easter, the Guelder Rose is very 
useful, and when placed in water the flowers 


PLANTS AFTER FORCING. 

Tins includes a hosb of subjects, many of 
which require careful handling after pass 
ing oub oi flower, specially those thab ore 
expected to do duty another season. 
Azalea indica embraces single, semi¬ 
double, and double varieties of many 
rich colours, from the purest white to 
intense crimson, and may be had in flow er 
from Christmas to nearly June, with a 
little foresight. These will be of service 
year after year, bub, as above stated, 
atbeotion must be given them immedi¬ 
ately they are past their best, in the re¬ 
moval of faded flowers, reserving the new 
growths thab start from where the 
flowers formed. Occasionally a robusb 
shoot may require stopping or even short¬ 
ening back a little with the knife, with 
the view to keeping the plant symmet 
rical. Some may need a larger pot; this 
is best done before growth has made much 
headway, peaty soil suiting them best, 
especially when the loam is inclined to be 
heavy, and firm potting is a necessity. To 
encourage a quick growth the plants should be 
given a little warmth, either in a low pit or 
even a fruit-house where but little shade is 
given, and the plants syringed twice daily, ply¬ 
ing it well up under the foliage to keep away 
insect life. Plants infested with thrip should 
be fumigated or laid on their side and tho¬ 
roughly washed with the syringe, u9iDg water 
heated to 100 degs., adding a wineglass of 
paraffin to each 3 gallons of water. Towards 
midsummer the plants are better placed outside 
in partial shade bo assist the thorough ripening 
of the growths. Ghent and mollis Azaleas are 
capibal for forcing, and afford pleasing shades 
of colour. These require similar treatment 
when kept in pots, but give better results when 
given ayear s rest by planting out in peaty soil 
or wheie plenty of leaf-soil can be worked in. 
Spira ls must never suffer from drought, and 
should be planted out in good soil, and are 
much finer when forced every second year. 
Richardias should be stood in a sunny place, 
and water afforded until the foliage assumes a 
yellowish tinge, when withhold the water-can, 
and lay the pots on their side facing the sun. 
Here they can remain until the end of July if 
grown in pots throughout the year, or be planted 
oub in trenches early in June, and afforded 


A seedling Gloxinia, From a photograph sent by Mr. D. Dewsberry, Rosslyn, Park Road, Burslem. 


Dial 


early in -June, and e 

do. gle 


giving water every few days. Solanums have 
Been cut hard back similar to Hydrangeas and 
geb like treatment. Genistas are lightly pruned 
and kept in a growing temperature for some 
few weeks yeb, while Coronilla glauca has had 
a little trimming and has been stood outside 
under a north wall. Sbreptosolen Jamesoni in 
3-inch pots struck lasb May has been useful; 
the plants will soon be cut in, given a size 
larger pob, and placed with the Hydrangeas, 
pinched once or twice during the next few 
weeks, and then stood in the full sun to mature 
the growth. Cuttings should be taken with a 
heel attached and placed in a little warmth in 
the propagating-pio, where they soon root. 

Albhough amateurs may nob be able fco quite 
follow these instructions, they should endeav¬ 
our to come somewhere near the remarks, as 
many grow the majority of plants mentioned in 
these notes, neither of which require a great 
deal of heat; bub glass accommodation they 
must have if good results are looked for nexb 
season. Devonian. 

Pimelea decussata —Thirty years ago 
fc his was much grown both in trade and private 
establishments, bub ib has shared the fate of 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants generally, and 


last a long time in good condition. The Mock 
Orange does not last so long in a cut Bbate, and 
many would object bo its presence in a room on 
account of its powerful frasrance. In a con¬ 
servatory where the perfume would be more 
diffused ib could hardly be objeebed to on this 
score, and one or more bushes, according bo 
the size of the house, should be accommo¬ 
dated. On the other hand, the Guelder Rose is 
scentless, and can therefore be used freely for 
room decoration. To see it at its best, long 
branches should be cub with seven or eight 
cymes attached, arranging them loosely by 
themselves in ball glasses. They are then very 
effective and prove far more satisfactory than 
when cub and used singly. 

The best way to force them both is to place 
them in a vinery thab is being started. The 
bed of leaves which is placed in the body of 
the house for giving off both heat and moisture 
for the Vines makes a capital plunging medium. 
This induces the roots to start into growth in 
advance of the branches, and to this fact I 
attribute the excellent results obtained. When 
they have nob the advantage of a mild bottom- 
heat, top growth is always in advance of root- 
growth. The foliage then flags and cannot 
endure strong sunlight, and the flowers are 
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never so tine nor bo enduring. Another advan¬ 
tage is in lifting and potting the bushes some 
twelve months before they are required for 
forcing By doing so they become well estab¬ 
lished during the following season and respond 
more quickly when introduced into heat. The 
bushes after being forced should be pruned 
into shape and planted out again afber being 
hardened off. They will then be ready for 
forcing again in two years’ time. To keep up 
a supply three lobs of bushes are needed, so 
that one lob may be ready for lifbing and pot¬ 
ting every winter. The plants should also be 
attended to during the growing season and not 
allowed to wanb for water. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heliotrope for winter flowering.— Will anyone 
give me some hints on the cultivation of the Heliotrope, 
eo as to obtain a good supply of flowers during the winter 
season of the year t—P. 

[The culture of the Heliotrope bo produce 
flowers in the winter is nob ab all difficult, pro¬ 
vided a little forethought is exercised, and a 
suitable glasshouse is available for growing it 
This structure should be light and well warmed, 
so that in cold weather a temperature of 
60 degs. can be kept up. The cuttings should 
be taken off in the month of March, and they 
will speedily strike root in a warm, close frame 
or house, using light sandy soil for them. As 
soon as possible they should be potted off 
singly into small pots, in a compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and encouraged to grow 
freely. As they make progress the points of 
the shoots must be piuched out, so as to induce 
them to break out freely and form good, bu9hy 
plants. Keep them growing on in a genial, 
moist temperature, and by aboub the middle of 
June they may be shifted into their flowering- 
pots, using those from 6 inches to 8 inches in 
diameter, and the soil should be in a rather 
rougher condition than that used in the first 
stages of the plant’s growth, and be sure to 
give abundance of drainage. When they have 
become established again they may be planged 
out-of-doors, in coal-ashes, in a rather sheltered 
spot. All bloom-buds must be pinched off 
throughout the summer, and attend well to 
watering and syringing. Early in the aubumn 
place them in their winter quarters, which, as 
before said, must be warm and lighb, and 
abundance of bloom should result throughout 
the winter. A few stakes will be required to 
prevent the branches from breaking, and weak 
liquid-manure occasionally given will be of 
much benefit.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Hollyhock disease — I am forwarding: you three 
leaves wicti st»alke from a Hollyhock plant, and would be 
much obliged If you will inform me whaf. the peet is that 
ia attacking the plant, and the remedy ? I had several 
plants attacked in a similar manner last year, and cut off 
and burnt the leaves, but it does not appear to have been 
effectual —E W. Dawes, Lt.-Colon el. 

[Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by the 
disease which has been so prevalent of late 
years It is a fungus (Puccinia malvacearum). 
Pick off and burn the infested leaves, spraying 
afterwards with Bordeanx-mixbureonce a week 
while there is any sign of the disease. If all 
your plants are as badly attacked as the 
specimen leaves you send, ib would be safer to 
pull them up and burn them ] 

The Strawberry-leaf Button-moth.— I enclose 
Strawoerry-leaves, which I take to be attacked by the 
"Strawberry - leaf button■ moth." Can you, through 
Oarubsixo give me advice wbat to do at the present 
time, as I find them very destructive T-T. T. 

[You are quite right; your Strawberry- 
leaves are attacked by the caterpillars of the 
Strawberry - leaf button moth, one of the 
species belonging to the genus Peronia, bub its 
specific name seems somewhat uncertain. As 
the caterpillars live between leaves which they 
spin together, or in a fold of the leaf, it is of 
little use trying to kill them with any wash. 
As many of the infested loaves as possible 
should be picked off and burnt. When the 
crop is off. ib would be well to hoe and keep 
broken up the soil near the plants, so that if 
the chrysalides are formed in the soil the birds 
may have a chance of getting at them. You 
should then examine the plants and see if you 
can find any of the chrysalides among any dead 
leaves or rubbish —G. S. S. 


aon I find the hollowed pieces of Potatoes that I use 
covered with little creeping Insecte, not lively like centi¬ 
pedes, but slow things that carl up when shaken off. I 
want to know what they are, and what they do?— 
Fernery. 

[The “ little creeping” things that you have 
trapped among your Ferns are one of the snake 
millipedes, Blaojulus guttulatus (the spotted 
snake millipede). They are most destructive 
creatures to the roots of many plants, and yon 
should do all in your power to destroy them. 
Unfortunately, insecticides have litble or no 
effect on them unless applied of such strength 
as to be injurious bo the plants which they are 
attacking. Your traps are evidently very 
effective; pieces of Potatoes, Turnip, or Man¬ 
gold, dipped in a strong mixture of Paris-green 
and water, laid in their haunts and covered 
overnight with a Cabbage-leaf, have proved 
very effective in killing them.—G. S. S.] 

FRUIT. 

WATERING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
The Peach, Apricot, Plum, and Cherry need 
liberal supplies of water during times of 
drought, especially those trees occupyiag the 
southern sides of walls. Few trees really get all 
their wants in this way properly supplied. 
Trees planted at the foot of south walls, with 
their branches braced up tightly against their 
hot surfaces, must suffer severely it their roots 
caunob keep up the supply of moisture. When 
we see a stunted tree with leaves infested with 
red-spider, does the real cause ever come to 
light ? Ib may be attributed to over-cropping, 
to the cold spring checking its progress, or to 
blight—a most convenient term. The borders 
must, of course, be drained. Some cultivators 
pub heaps of stones or brickbats under their 
trees to make sure thab no stagnant water 
remains in the soil occupied by their roots. Ib 
is well to get rid of stagnant moisture, but in 
doing so we must nob introduce a greater evil 
—viz., starvation from lack of ib. With many 
of us the difficulty is to get water for the 
trees. 

In places where the water is laid on, and the 
pressure i9 sufficient, one man with a hise will 
do as much woik in washing and watering wall- 
trees as half-a-dozen men who have to resort bo 
the reservoir for all the water they use. 
Summer showers that come scudding before 
the wind are frequently of little or no benefit 
to trees on a hot wall, aud ib is certain thab 
when wall trees, especially stone fruits, grow- 
ingon the hottest aspects and having no supply 
of moisture but what falls from the clouds, do 
not get enough, mulching may and does help 
them, bub it is not sufficient when the trees are 
laden with fruit. Branch-dying in Apricots 
may possibly be in some measure due bo the 
check received in a dry time by an insufficient 
supply of moisbure. At the present time and 
onwards till the fruit is ripening an effort should 
be made bo keep the roots in a fair state, as 
regards moisbure, and as soon as warm nights 
come the engine and hose will be of great benefib 
in keepingdown insec bs and encouraging growth. 
When we consider whab a very large propor¬ 
tion of all fruits consists of simply so much 
water, there should be little cause for surprise 
that in a dry time Peaches, Plums, and other 
fruits are so small. In watering any trees 
thab require ib, the trees should be mulched 
over the roots first, and if the border slopes, a 
ridge of soil should be placed aboub 4 feeb from 
the trunk of the tree, to hold the water up till 
ib has had time to soak into the soil. Watering 
in driblets is useless. Give a good-sized tree 
ben or twelve large pots, holding, say, from 
3 gallons to 4 gallons each, and, although it may 
nob reach every roob, a great deal of good will 
nevertheless be done. 


Snake millipedes.—I have been trapping woodlice 
and slugs amongst my Ferns In dinke* po.:kets, and * 
been successful in destroying a great manv,. 


eta, and have 

,v-,a - 8 ™. 


LIQUID-MANURE FOR POT 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Please let me know if it is advisable to use liquid-manure 
for Strawberries under glass in 7-ioch pots, and if so, 
what you would recommend, and how often it should be 
applied? Would nitrate of soda be suitable? Perhaps 
you would also kindly say how many berries each plant 
should carry under favourable conditions? I have cow- 
manure available if suitable.— An Old Reader. 

[Liquid-manure, well diluted, answers admir¬ 
ably for pot Strawberries, bub care is required 
in its use, os if given in too strong doses it 
does harm. A great deal, of course, depends 


upon where the liquid is obtained from j btifc, 
from whatever source it may be derived, no 
more should be used ab one time than is suffi¬ 
cient to colour the water a light brown. To 
ensure the manure - water being of equal 
strength when ready for use, a sufficiency for 
the day's requirements should be mixed in a 
tub, or in a couple of large water pots, if only 
a small quantity is needed, early in the day, 
and then no mistake can occur. Al way s t ee that 
the liquid is quite clear and'free from sediment, 
so thab whenever a stirring of the contents of 
whatever your liquid-manure is contained in is 
necessary ib should be done early enough to 
allow of all solid matter settling down again 
before any is used. To use liquid-manure ia a 
thick condition does a great deal of harm, by 
choking up the pores of the soil and forming a 
crust on the surface, which very soon affects 
both the general health of the plant and the 
quality of the fruit. Liquid-manure, if used 
as advised, may be given at every alternate 
watering, using clear water in between. If by 
chance the soil in the pots should get dry 
(which must nob occur, if possible) it would be 
useless bo give liquid-manure then, as ib would 
only bo wasted. In such a contingency, first give 
clear water, and then the liquid-manure, the 
stimulative properties of which the roots 
would then be able to avail themselves of. 
Other manures that you may use in lieu 
of liquid are Peruvian guano of the best 
quality and Clay’s Fertiliser. The guano 
should be dissolved prior to use at the 
rate of 1 oz. to each gallon of water, and keep 
it well stirred. At this strength ib may be 
used until the fruits are half grown, when the 
quantity per gallon may be increased bo :2 oz. 
If you like you may use guano water and 
liquid alternately, and with excellent results. 
Clay’s Fertiliser should be lightly sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil twice a week and be 
watered in at once. With the aid of liquid - 
manure intelligently applied heavy crops of 
Strawberries of bhe largesb size can be pro¬ 
duced from pot plants, and we have been 
gathering for some time past very fine fruits 
of Royal Sovereign, many of which were from 
2 oz. to 3 oz. in weight from plants in 7-inch 
pots, which were fed with nothing else. You 
may commence feeding as soon as the berries 
have begun to swell visibly, and it may be 
continued up to the time they begin to colour. 
After this give clear water only, and just 
sufficient bo keep the foliage from flagging. 
On no account should saucers bo stand the pots 
in oe used to save labour in watering, as it 
ruins bhe flavour of the fruib. We do nob 
recommend you to U3e either nitrate of soda or 
cow manure. 

Regarding the number of berries bo leave on 
each plant, a greab deal depends on varieby and 
the vigour of the plants. Taking Royal 
Sovereign as an example, the fruits of which 
will attain a large size, we usually allow each 
plant to carry from eight to ten berries, but we 
take greab care to see, when thinning, that all 
are perfeeb. Smaller berried kinds will carry 
a greater number, but here again the vigour of 
bhe plants must be taken into consideration 
before deciding how many bo leave. As a rule, 
from twelve to fourteen will suffice.] 


FORMING ESPALIER APPLE-TREES. 

Will you kindly toll me whether I had better prune some 
Apple-trees planted in December last ? I want to train 
them os espaliers.— G. Mount. 

[If all your maiden Apple-trees have two 
side branches similar to those shown in sketch, 
and if these are situated some 18 inches from 
the ground line, retain them to form the foun¬ 
dation of the first tier of branches. These 
branches Bhould be cub back somewhat, say to 
aboub one-third of their length, and both 
should be of equal length. These side branches 
should be trained out ab righb angles to the 
stem and be tied securely to the wire or what¬ 
ever your trellis consists of The portion of 
the tree or stem above these pairs of branches 
should be shortened back, or, in other words, 
left 18 inches in length. The topmost bud 
will produce a shoob, which should be trained 
in a vertical position, and this shoob will 
require shortening back in the same manner as 
the foregoing one next winter. In addition, 
these shoots will, besides producing a shoot at 
their extremities for future extension, also 
push out growths below, and the two best 
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placed of these, or those most conveniently 
situated for training out at right angles, should 
be selected and trained out for forming another 
tier of branches. All surplus growths should 
be rubbed off or pulled out, as espaliers should 
always be trained so that the stems are quite 
clean or clear of spurs between every tier of 
branches. By repeating the above formula 
every season you will in course of time be able 
to get your trees furnished with side branches 
up to the required height, as shown in your 
sketch, and, of course, when the trees have 
reached the limit as regards height, you should 
then dispense with the leading shoots alto¬ 
gether. In case your trees are not all furnished 
with side branches, or those too far off the 
ground to be utilised for forming the first pair 
of side branches, your best course is to cut 
them back to the required height at once— 
viz., 18 inches, and train out resulting growths 
in the manner already advised. You may 
safely carry out all the pruning requisite now.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apple Sturmer Pippin.— From Fordo 
Abbey, Chard, Mr. Crook sends us some very 
fine, well-preserved samples of this Apple, 
which he considers the finest late dessert Apple 
we have, and with which we quite agree. The 
samples sent have been kept in close boxes 
standing in a tool shed on a damp earthen 
floor. The flavour was excellent, the flesh 
being firm and juicy. We have found that 
this Apple does nob attain full flavour until 
late in the season when dessert Apples are 
becoming scarce. It is said to be a seedling 
between Ribston Pippin and the old Nonpareil, 
and combines the flavour of these two well- 
known varieties. As in the case of all late 
Apples, Sturmer should be allowed to bang as 
long as possible before being gathered, as if 
stored too Hoon the fruits lose much of their 
characteristic flavour, and are inclined to 
shrivel. 

Mildew on Peach-tree —I have a Barrington 
Peach in a cold greeohouee, the fruit looks well, but every 
time I syringe the tree several leaves drop off. I noticed 
some of the leaves had a white mildew or mould on them. 

I washed them with a weak solution of Condy'a Fluid 
(very weak) Will this atop the mould ? Perfectly healthy 
leaves fall off, and about a week ago I gave it a thorough 
drenching with weak liquid-manure from a dead welL 
What is the best treatment for this tree, and why does the 
mould come ?—F. J. O. 

[Your Peach-tree is, no doubto, attacked by 
mildew, which may bo due to either of the 
following causes—viz., allowing the border to 
gettoodr y and taking no measures to remedy the 
evil, or the drainage may be bad. causing the 
soil bo become wet and sour. We give you 
these particulars thinking they may help you 
to find out the cause. As a remedy for mildew 
there is nothing better than flowers of sulphur. 
This should be applied with a puff or dredge 
after damping the leaves with a Byringe. Dust 
all the affected parts with sulphur and wash off 
a few days afterwards. The sulphur may also 
be applied in a liquid form by mixing a 6i> sized 
pot full in a bucket of sofb water, in which 
dissolve 2 oz. of sofb soap. This may be 
syringed on bo the tree, bob we prefer applying 
bhe sulphur in a dry state ] 

Peaches with decayed stones.— Last rear two 
Peach-trees in my greenhouse had a lot of fruit, but when 
the Peaches were opened they were found to be rotten 
near the stone, and the fruit was not very nice to eat. It 
was somewhat insipid and inclining to bitterness. Kindly 
tell me the cause, and what I can do to prevent a repe¬ 
tition of this ? This year the fruit has Bet splendidly, and 
I have thinned out well—E. II. 

[Your Peaches of which vou complain evi 
dently belong to a variety aadicted to what is 
termed stone splitting, and if this is so you 
may always find this trait more or les9 
developed each year, but more so in one 
season perhaps than in another. Usually these 
faulby fruits are the first to ripen, and which 
they do prematurely, hence the insipid flavour 
The possibility is your border requires lime to 
assist the better formation of the seed shell. 
This you had better apply at once, pounded 
refuse lime is better than new, bub if the latter 
only is procurable give small doses at two or 
three intervals and water it in. You may, too, 
have overcropped your tree, or it may have 
suffered from lack of moisture or insufficient 
nutriment in the soil, but without inspecting 
your trees we could nob say whether these are 
contributory causes. In any case, avoid over¬ 
cropping, remember the old rule, one Peach to 
each square fojrtj^nd^acb, Job^sfcricbly, as 


fo^V^nd^art,^^ |oty5 


near os you can bo ib, and do nob stint water. 
If your trees are fairly vigorous they will nob 
need much stimulating, but refuse lime is 
always acceptable to any sbone fruit-tree, and 
particularly in heavy ground. We have already 
said that some kinds are given bo sfcone split¬ 
ting, and usually these are found among the 
early sorts, and which is undoubtedly a con¬ 
stitutional failing. Root renovation in winter 
with an admixture of new loamy soil is the 
better remedy.] 

BARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— In looking forward the 
Chrysanthemum looms largely in the eyes of 
the conservatory decorator. All the late plants 
ought dow to be in f> inch pots, and the early 
struck cuttings in pots 6 inches in diameter, 
all standing fully exposed on coal-ash beds 
in a sheltered bub still open position. Here 
there will be facilities for examining every 
plant, and giving the necessary attention to 
watering, watchiDg for insects, etc. Last 
season we had no rust on the foliage, and this 
season the plants are free from ib. Tobacco- 
powder may be dusted over green or black-flies, 
if any appear. The next shift will be an 
important one, and some additions may be 
made to the soil. We generally use a little 
artificial manure of some kind at the last shift. 
From one to two pounds per bushel will be 
sufficient, but the main staple of the compost 
will be loam, and it should be of the very best 
quality. No Chrysanthemum grower can 
afford to pot his plants in inferior soil, and no 
amount of feeding with artificials will com¬ 
pensate for inferior loam. The show and fancy 
Pelargoniums will now be ab their best, and 
will bake the place of the Azaleas, which have 
had faded flowers and seed-pods removed, 
been placed in warmth to complete the growth, 
afterwards cooled down, and about the first 
week in July, or when the wood is getting 
a bib firm, placed in a sheltered, partially 
shaded place outside to finish ripening. In 
addition bo the Pelargoniums, the Fuchsias 
now are producing alight and graceful effect 
Hydrangeas are coming in, and if a few of the 
plants have been treated bo a dose of iron in the 
soil, the blue bint of flowers will be appreciated. 
Any Hydrangeas which have missed flowering 
through unripe wood may be cut down now 
and the cuttings inserted. Most of the cuttings 
will, if properly managed, produce one good 
truss ot bloom next season. The cub down 
plants will make several shoobs, all of which 
will flower under favourable conditions. Well- 
rooted plants may have a shift to larger pots 
as soon as the young shoots are 2 inches or 
3 inches long. Leave a little air on all night 
now. 

Stove. — Continue the propagation of 
Poinsettias or any other plants required. Pob 
off cuttings of Bouvardias, fibrous - rooted 
Begonias, and other soft-wooded plants coming 
on for winter blooming. Tram the young 
shoots of Allamandas and other summer¬ 
flowering climbers up near the glass to ripen 
the points of the shoots where the flowers will 
appear later. Even the shoots that will be 
trained on balloon or other shaped trainers 
should have this treatment, and the less 
shading such plants have the better. Where 
ib is possible to group the plants that require 
light to ripen, or, as in the case of Dracaenas 
and Crotons, to colour the foliage, less shade 
may, if possible, be given that particular spot 
or house. A good rule is nob to shade so long 
as the plants can bear the sunshine without 
visible signs of distress. The more sunshi/ie 
we have the less fire-heat will be required. 
The supply of atmospheric moisture should be 
abundant, but not in excess of requirements. 
Night temperature 6"> degs., with ventilation 
at 80 degs. to S.'» degs., closing early enough in 
the afternoon to run the thermometer up to 
90 degs. Seedling Torenias, Begonias, and 
other things musb be worked on in succession 
without check from overcrowding or any other 
cause. 

Orchard house. —Things are now moviDg 
rapidly, and ventilation and watering will 
require constant supervision. On very hot 
days some trees in pots may require water 
twice a day, and if the pots are full of roots, 
liquid-manure in some form may be given 


twice a week. If the water is pure, use the 
syringe freely twice a day when the weather is 
bright. Ventilate early in the morning, and 
close and syringe at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
giving a crack of air along the ridge in the 
evening, and leaving it on all night. Thin the 
young shoots, and also the fruit by degrees. 
Pinch all gross shoots when fi inches long in 
the case of Peaches. Plums can be pinched 
when about five leaves have been made, but 
I do not believe in pinching Peaches till some 
progress has been made. All the bearing 
wood for nexb year’s crops should be made 
before the shoots are stopped. Where earlier 
pinching is adopted a late growth is made 
which does nob ripen, and it is unwise to deal 
with Peaches the same as Plums. Though 
Peaches will bear on spurs, it is better to leave 
the bearing shoots a foot loDg without 
stopping. 

Early Tomatoes.—Sturdy plants started 
early in 10-inch or 12-inch pots (I prefer the 
latter), if an early kind is grown, will soon be 
ripening the bottom fruits and may have liquid 
manure twice a week. Special manures for 
any and every particular crop can be obtained, 
but I think in point of cheapness something is 
gained by mixing the manures at home, or by 
using sometimes one fertiliser and then another. 
There are so many things equallygood or nearly 
so that one does nob care for any particular 
thing or to give undue prominence bo any par¬ 
ticular form, bub I usually give a course of one 
manure for a short time and then use some¬ 
thing else. Where poultry are kept a little 
poultry manure can be used occasionally. Soot 
also is useful, and the drainings from a farm¬ 
yard where available are good, I believe, in 
growing early Tomatoes in pots. Pots are 
convenient in several ways, and the plants are 
always healthy. The only drawback is the 
expense of the pots and their liability bo 
breakage in the bands of careless people. 
Early Tomatoes must have fire heat, but we 
shall soon be able to do without fires now, and 
the late house will nob require fires now. 

Repotting Palms —If well supplied with 
water into which some stimulant is occasionally 
placed, Palms will nob require annual re¬ 
potting, though if large plants are wanted, 
frequent shifts, combined with moisture, 
shelter, and warmth will accelerate growth. 
There, of course, comes a time when the plants 
must have larger pots, and this is the b©9t 
season for the work. Equal parts of best loam 
and leaf mould with sand will be suitable. 

Window gardening. — Campanula 
garganica is a pretty lictle blue Bell-flower for 
suspending in the window or standing on a 
bracket in the window. Cereus repens (Creep¬ 
ing Cactus) is an interesting plant for a basket, 
and is now in flower. For a sunny window the 
Mesembryanthemum in some of its varieties is 
charming. They are nob much grown now, 
which is, I think, a pi by. The variegated form 
of Coronilla glauca, and Lady Plymouth, a 
variegated Oak-leaved Geranium, are bwo very 
interesting window plants easy to grow. 

Outdoor garden.— A good collection of 
trees and shrubs will be very interesting as well 
as bright and fragrant. The perfume of the 
Hawthorn is delightful. Horse-Chestnuts, in¬ 
cluding the scarlet species, which is of smaller 
growth, will be in flower now. Rhododen¬ 
drons and Ghent Azaleas will not grow in a 
limestone or chalk soil without beds being 
specially made for them, and this, of course, 
means expense, and even when beds are made, 
unless they are of large size, the Rhododen- 
drons do not always appear happy. Bub Lilacs, 
Guelder Roses, Laburnums, and the Mock 
Orange, or Philadelphus, are compensations. 
What a numberof beautiful things maybe grown 
on a comparatively small rockery, and there is 
no phaseof gardening more interesting in spring, 
bub the wants of the plants as regards soil and 
exposure musb be considered. Top-dressings of 
good soil will be helpful, and weeds should not 
be permitted to grow. No time should belosb 
now in sowing seeds of biennials and perennials. 
These should be sown in shallow drills across 
4 feet beds for the convenience of weeding and 
surface stirring. When large enough to handle 
prick out into nursery beds to get strong. Hardy 
annuals should be thinned in good time. The 
larger the groups or patches of annuals the 
more effective they will be. Sparrows are very 
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destructive to Sweet Peas just coming through 
the ground. Dustings with soot will oe useful. 

Fruit garden. —Caterpillars will soon be 
attacking the foliage of Gooseberry-bushes, and 
must be dealt with promptly. Hellebore- 

S owder is the beet remedy, though those who 
ave the command of cheap labour will find 
handpicking effective. Hellebore powder may 
be used as soon as the eggs are deposited on the 
leaves. This will be found generally on each 
aide of the midrib on the underside of the 
leaves. There is a good prospect of a crop of 
Strawberries, judging from the present appear¬ 
ance of the plant*. Loosen the surface between 
the rows, and dress with lime and soot if there 
are any indications of the presence of slugs or 
snails. Afterwards the ground between the 
plants may be covered with long stable litter to 
make a clean bed for the fruit. A close watch 
must now be kept upon Peach-trees on walls. 
Tobacco-powder will be a remedy for both 
aphides and fungus, as it contains sulphur. 
Blistered leaves, if any are present, may be 
removed and Tobacco-powder used occasionally 
till tho trees are clear. Disbudding should be 
proceeded with in a tentative manner, leaving 
enough young growth to shelter the fruit. In 
cold districts some of the shoots may be pinched 
back, still retaining some foliage ; their final 
removal may take place later. 

Vegetable garden —Asparagus is plen¬ 
tiful eiow. We generally cut everything till 
the middle or end of June and then let all 
come away together. If the small stuff is 
permitted to grow it reduces the general level, 
and we want large ht ads. Top-dressings of 
nitrate of soda will be useful if given in 
Bhowery weather. Celery trenches are pre¬ 
pared and the ridges planted with Lettuces 
and other low-growing summer crops that will 
be cleared off before earthing up of Celery is 
necessary. Celery has been pricked out and 
is supplied with water when required. Fork 
between the rows of Potatoes or use the hoe 
freely to leave a good depth of loose soil for 
earthing up, as we may have frosb yet. Put 
sticks to Peas early in their growth and sow 
successional crops of Autocrat, Duke of 
Albany, and No Plus Ultra. Plant French 
Beans and Runners to meet every demand 
likely to arise. Plant out early Brussels 
Sprouts. Prepare sites for Vegetable Marrows. 
Tne plants may be sheltered for a time with 
inverted flower pots. Broccoli is abundant 
and good. Mulch Cauliflowers with good 
manure, so that they come in dose to the late 
Broccoli. Thin Carrots and Onions. Beds 
for ridge Cucumbers may be gob ready. Sow 
Lettuces often. Keep the Mushroom beds 
still bearing in the house moiBb and make up 
new beds outside on the north side of a wall. 
As fast as the bedding plants are cleared out 
of a frame prepare the latter for Cucumbers, 
Melons, Capsicums, etc. E. Hobday. 


THU DOMINO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract) from a Garden Diary. 


May 22nd .—We have commenced bedding 
out. The plants have been well hardened by 
exposure, and Geraniums and other fairly hardy 
things will be planted Arab. We have several 
beds of self-coloured Antirrhinums already 
planted. We have used these more or less for 
several years, and find them reliable ; the 
Tom Thumb section especially, and they come 
true from seed. We have given up growing 
the large show Dahlias, as we find the Cactus 
and Pompon varieties much more suitable, 
and they, with a few singles, are useful for 

cutting. ... ... 

1 lay 23rd. —We are doing, rather more with 
hardy annuals. When thinned early and 
mulched with a little short manorial compost 
they last much longer than under ordinary 
conditions. Rows and clumps of Sweet Peas 
have been mulched, for our soil soon dries. 
Liquid-manure will also be given Hoses 
budded last summer. The buds which re¬ 
mained dormant have broken strongly, and 
the young shoots have been secured to stakes 
bo prevent injury from winds. Insects, as usual, 
are giving trouble on Roses, and are being 
dealt with. Tobacco-powder is used. 

May 2/,th .—We have been looking over the 
borders of hardy plants and placing stakes 
where necessary. Seedl^ng> Primroses gnd 
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Polyanthuses have been pricked out in shady 
border, and will be watered till established. 
Vaporised Rose - house to kill green - fly. 
Thinned late Grapes and removed sub-laterals. 
Disbudding on Peach wall is proceeding tenta¬ 
tively, and the young fruits of Peaches and 
Apricots are being thinned. The surface of 
the fruit borders on south wall has been 
mulched with Moss-litter. 

May &~>th —Stakes have been placed near 
Carnations for tying the stems to as they rise. 

A box of seedling Carnations is hardening off 
in a cold-frame, and will be planted out in a 
specially - prepared bed. We are planting 
Koniga maritima as an edging and carpeting 
plant. We are using it among other things as 
a groundwork for the scarlet Lobelia Gueen 
Victoria. We have a dozen varieties or the 
new hybrid Lobelias. They all flowered wibh 
us last year, and some were selected for more 
extended planting. It seems a pity that raisers 
send out so many varieties. 

May itjth .—Made a further planting of Broad 
Beans. The dolphin-fly was rather trouble¬ 
some last season, but we managed to clear 
it out, nob without some trouble. It is nob 
much use planting Broad Beans after May, but 
if all pods are gathered before they get old, tho 
plant cut down and mulched, a second crop 
may generally be obtained from the young 
shoots which break out at the bottom. Hoeing 
takes up all spare time now. Keep a loose 
surface everywhere excepb on gravel paths. 
Weed-killers are only used in dry weather. 

May S7th. — Rearranged conservatory. 
Azaleas with us are over, and Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, and other plants, which 
are always coming and going, are taking their 
places. We shall soon be a ole to move a few 
things up from the stove to make room there. 
We are permitting the climbers to extend a 
little and festoon about, as these are the only 
shades we use for the houses. Roses under 
glass are still beautiful, especially late potted 
plants, which havo been brought on qaietly. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A market gardener’s position.—I took this 
place in 1879, and it was then well known to the landlord 
that it win cultivated ae a market garden, lie died some 
years ago, and the property passed to his nephew, who 
now desires to occupy it himself, and who has given 
me notice to leave on March 25th next, when I expect be 
will refuse to admit my claims for compensation. I have 
3 acres of land and three glass-houses upon it. The rent 
is £33. During the 27 years of my tenancy I have planted 
many Raspberry-canes, < loose berry-bushes. Black Cur¬ 
rants, Red Currants, some Rhubarb, a quarter of Straw 
berries, and some Plum-trees, now in full profit. When I 
entered, the vinery was stocked with Viaen in poor condi¬ 
tion, and for 21 years I had no access to the Vine border. 

I have now cut them back, and am running up youDg 
rods. I planted another house with Vines, and these form 
a splendid house of Grapes. < an I claim compensation for 
the Vines planted in this house ; for shrubs and Labur¬ 
nums planted at the roadfcide? Can I take away the 
young fruit-trees planted by me against the walls last 
year ? Also the staging I have put up in the greenhousee 1 
Can I take away pig-tties and fowl-houses standing: away 
from the other buildings, and constructed of boards by 
me 1— J. P. 

[From your statement ib is clear bbab before 
Dec. 31, 189.1, your landlord knew bhab bhe 
holding was culbivabed as a markeb garden, and 
that he also knew that you had execubed upon 
ib some one or more of bhe improvemenbs in 
respeeb of which a righb of removal or bo com¬ 
pensation is given by bbe Markeb Gardeners 1 
Compensation Act, 1893. As no mention is 
made of such a thing, I conclude your 
landlord had nob in writing dissented bo any 
such improvement, and, for bhe same reason, 
bhab the place has nob been let bo you by a 
written agreement for cultivation as a market 
gardener. These things being so, the Markeb 
Gardeners’ Compensation Acbappliesfco bhe hold¬ 
ing, bo bhisexbenb that ib secures to you the righb 
bo removal of, or compensation for, improvemenbs 
execubed by you since Dec. 31,1893. You may, 
therefore, claim compensation for the Vines 
planted by you, if they were planted since 189,' 
also for bhe whole of the fruit-trees and fruit 
bushes permanently planted out since bhab 
date; but those fruit bushes and fruit-trees 
which are nob yet permanently seb out are nob 
subjects for compensation, although you may 
remove them before March 23 nexb. You may 
claim for bhe Rhubarb, if planted since 189; 
and you may also claim for the Strawberry 
beds, and any other vegetable crops which do 
not mature in one year, and which were planted 
since 1893, bub before March 25 last. You can 


claim nobhing for bhe Laburnums and the 
shrubs planted for ornament and shelter. If 
the staging in the greenhouse is loose, you may 
take it away, if fixed to the greenhouse, you 
may either remove ib or claim compensation 
for ib, just as you choose. As to the pig-sties, 

I think these would be erected for the purpose 
of your trade, and so if put up since 1893, yon 
may either claim compensation or take them 
away, if you choose, and if erected before 
bhab dabe you may remove them. The poultry- 
houses are apparently of such a nature as to be 
removable by custom.—K. C. T.] 

BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

When a hive has become very crowded wibh 
Bees, and stores are plentiful at this season, 
the queen commences bo deposit eggs in drone 
cells, and the workers construct queen cells. 
In the latter eggs are deposited about four 
days before bhe issuing of a swarm. The 
queen cells resemble an acorn in shape, and 
where frame hives are used may be easily dis 
covered if the central frames of comb are 
examined and search made along the edges. 
Should one or more be found bo be capped over 
ib may be concluded that a swarm will leave 
the hive very shortly. The old queen, which 
has passed the winter with her colony, always 
leaves wibh the first swarm. If the swarm is 
to occupy a frame hive, this Bhould be fur¬ 
nished, if possible, with clean, empty combs, 
the advantage of this being that it enables the 
queen to commence laying without loss of 
time ; otherwise, sheets of comb-foundation, or 
strips about 2 inches wide, should be fixed on 
the underside of the top bars. As soon as cells 
are built the rearing of the brood, to increase 
the population of the hive, becomes the chiof 
object of the Bees, and, wibh the object of 
obtaining full supers later on, the Bee-keeper 
should use his utmosb endeavours to encourage 
the rearing of the young. 

Swarms require careful attention for the first 
week or so after hiving, and should have some 
food supplied to them that they may be enabled 
to make a good start in their new home. Ab 
the same time care must be taken nob to feed 
to excess, or too large a proportion of drone 
comb will be constructed, or cells become filled 
with stores to bhe exclusion of brood. The 
feeding syrup should consist of white granu¬ 
lated sugar and water, the proportion being 
10 lb. of sugar bo 7 pints of water, boiled for a 
few minutes, and having one ounce of vinegar 
and the same of salt stirred into ib as ib cools. 
The feeding of swarms is particularly needful 
during unfavourable weather. In good seasons 
supers may be supplied to strong Bwarms from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-first day after 
hiving. In working for section honey it is a 
ood plan, when stores are coming in abun¬ 
dantly, bo raise the crate of sections and place 
a second between it and the top of the hive. On 
completion the top rack of sections can be re¬ 
moved and a third one placed under the second 
when the hive is sufficiently strong in Bees. Ib 
is important to remove sections as soon as 
completed, as the whiteness of the comb soon 
becomes marred through the heat of the hive. 
Hives containing swarms should be shaded 
during the hottest part of the day, as new 
combs are very tender and easily melbed if the 
direct rays of the sun strike upon the hive. 

In working for extracted honey advantage 
may be taken of a good honey flow by adding 
a second hive, furnished with empty combs—if 
any are on band—to a strong colony. The 
combs will ab once be utilised by the Bees in 
storing honey, and by the queen depositing 
eggs in the cells if breeding space is limited 
below. When both hives become crowded, a 
third may be added, and even a fourth in 
a good season, the two lower being kept for 
breeding purposes, and the two upper ones for 
extracting. To prevent the rearing of drone 
brood tho frames in the lower stories should 
be placed I f inches from centre to centre, and 
to prevenb tne queen going up into the extract¬ 
ing hives a sheet of queen-excluder should bo 
used. The upper hives should be fitted wibh 
shallow frames, but bodies of shallow frames 
are preferable, as by the use of these the en¬ 
largement of the hive is more gradual. The 
top hive will be ready fireb, and when the 
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combs have been passed through the extractor, 
this hive should then take the place of the one 
below it, the lower one being pub on the bop. 
By this means large returns of honey are 
secured, while the population is enormously 
increased. S. S. G. 


OORRflSPONDHNOH, 


Questions.-- Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardmihq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All oommunieations should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street , Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrothq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming 1 trait.—Readers who desire our help in 

3 fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
rent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
issist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Salvia patens (C. S’.).—This flowers on the ends of 
the shoots in summer. As a rule, the demand being;great, 
the ends of the shoots when pinching takes place are used 
as c uttings. They soon stiike in a warm, study pit or 
house. The propagation goes ou in spring, and the removal 
of the ends of the shoots in this way keepe the plants 
bushy. 

Cutting back Heliotrope (C. S \—This may be 
cut back now, but where blooms are required for cutting 
the pruning may be delayed till flowers can be obtained 
outside. We always cut back in July our plants, which 
are planted out under glass, and they flower abundantly 
through the autumn and well into the winter. The green¬ 
fly may be destroyed bv vaporising with nicotine. This 
does not disfigure anything like washing often does. 

Cyperus alternlfolius (C).—The temperature 
best suited to the growth of this Oyperus is one of about 
55 degs. to 05 degs. in a general way, and, when growing, 
abundance of water should be given to tbe roots—in 
fact, it is almost an aquatic plant. You may repot your 
plant now, using a compost of loam and a little sand for it. 
If you wish to increase your stock, then divide the plants 
into several crowns, and pot each one singly into small 
pots, and if such are kept close and waim for a little 
while, they will soon make good-sized specimens. 


Zonal Pelargoniums Fuchsias, etc., losing 
their leaves «'. A.).—The reason of your young, soft- 
wooded plants ol Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., losing 
their lower leaves is, in all probability, to be attributed to 
the fact that before you purchased them they had been 
pushed along in a warm, moist atmosphere, and with very 
little ventilation given, and, as you say you havs given 
them, since they have been In your possession, plenty of 
air, the sudden change in treatment would quite account 
for the loss of a little of the lower foliage. You may still 
continue to ventilate your greenhouse freely; bub care¬ 
fully avoid cold draughts of air striking directly on the 
plants, the after effects of which arc suit- to be injurious. 

Perennials, etc. (A Vera Old Subscriber ).—We 
think such things as Qaiilardias, Ooreopeis lanceolata 
Helenium pumilum, llemerocAllis flava, H. Thunbergl 
Alstr-cmerias, <Knothera macrocarpa, scarlet Lychnis' 
Lychnis Viscaria fl-pl., Oriental Poppies, orange Lily, 
Phlox cocclnea, the single Py rethrums, and Tufted Pansies 
would be suitable. Of annuals you could sow Papaver 
umbrosum, Candytuft in several shades, Sweet Sultan, 
Linum granditl orum, Nemophila int ignis, hybrid Dianthus, 
Mignonette, Nasturtium, Gaillardia picta in variety. 
Chrysanthemum segetum grandiflorum, O. tricolor, ami 
others. Probably the Poppies would be among the 
earlier kinds to flower. For later flowering, Stocks, 
Asters, and Marigolds are worth remembering. 

Manure-water (F. M. R ).—In a general way the 
manure-water made from the drainings of cow sheds and 
stables is as safe and good as any liquid stimulant you can 
use for plants. The drainings should be allowed to stand 
for a few weeks after collecting to undergo decomposition, 
and then given in a clear state, largely diluted with pure 
water—say in the proportion of 1 gallon of the liquid- 
manure to 4 gallons of water. You may apply it about 
two or three times a week AmODgst artificial manures 
guano, if genuine, is perhaps as good as any, and may with 
advantage be given to plants In a liquid form in the follow¬ 
ing proportions : Add an ordinary chumb-potful of guano 
to 4 gallons of water, and when dissolved and settled, use. 
Never use manure-water in a thick state, it is then most 
injurious. 

Transplanting perennials and biennials 

(Geo. K. Stevenson) —The perennials if thinly sown in 
drills in the open would be best if left to pass the winter 
in the seed-bed, transplanting to permanent positions the 
strongest plants when these start into growth in spring. 
ThiB rule may well apply to Cornflowers, Giillardias, 
statlce. Lupines, Columbines, Larkspurs, and the stronger 
growing Campanulas among others. For the smaller 
growing things as, for example, the dwarf Campanulas, 
the Auoriecias, and the like, it were better that these 
be transplanted into nursery beds in good soil to 
strengthen before beiDg put out into the border. If your 
inquiry concerns individual kinds we could have answered 
more definitely had you given a few as examples The 
Canterbury Bells and other things ushally classed as 
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biennials would be quite hardy in the open, but such 
vigorous subjects require to be planted early into per¬ 
manent positions, so that they may be perfectly estab- 
lished before flowering. It would be of little use to allow 
tbe Canterbury Bells, for instance, to remain in the seed 
or nursery bed to grow to a large size, and then to trans¬ 
plant them, expecting the best results at flowering time, 
as the flowering would only disappoint you. 

Gardenia after flowering (C. J. L.\— The best 
treatment you can give your Cardcnia after flowering 
will be to encourage growth by maintaining a brisk, moist 
atmosphere in your stove. The plant should have abun¬ 
dance of water at the root during its growing season, pro¬ 
vided the border in which it was planted is well drained, 
and syringe the branches twice or three times a day, and 
attend strictly to keeping it entirely free from the attack 
of mealy-bug, to which it is very liable. As the season 
advances more air may be given, if possible so that the 
wood may become well matured before winter sets in 
again, and thus ensure a good crop of blossom in its sea¬ 
son. Do nob let the growth become too thick, or you will 
have small flowers. The Gardenia is very easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings taken off during February and March, 
inserted in light, sandy soil, and placed in a close, moist, 
and hieh temperature, they speedily root, and soon form 
good plants. 

TREES AND SHRUB8. 

Ivy falling (J. M.).— Your Ivy is evidently suffering 
from drought; the overhanging eaves prevent the rain 
from reaching the root9 in sufficient quantity. Soak the 
ground thoroughly with weak liquid-manure water, and 
wash the roots and leaves forcibly with the garden engine 
to dislodge the red-spider. If you follow this treatment 
up, your Ivy should recover. 

Planting Hollies (T. P. IF.).—No doubt the spring 
season of the year is the best and safest time to plane 
Holly. It should be done at the end of April and through¬ 
out the month of May, after the plants have commenced 
to put forth new growth, and, if the roots are well 
mulched to protect them from drought, and the operation 
of replanting Is carefully performed, failures rarely occur. 

FRUIT. 

Bottling Gooseberries (Mrs. C. Liddell). —Gather 
the Gooseberries after twelve hours’ dry weather—better 
twenty-four ; " top and tail ” them, and pack tbem close 
Into large-moutbed bottles. Put these bottles into the 
oven, which must be of “medium” heat, not a “slow” 
oven, and not hot enough for pastry. Leave them in the 
oven about thirty minutes, until the Gooseberries look 
“scalded,” but not burst. Fill the bottles with boiling 
water, pour ealad-oil on the top, and tie paper over to keep 
out duet, if the Gooseberries shrink. All up the bottles 
from others. Take care that tbe water is quite 1 inch 
above the Gooseberries, and the oil above that again. The 
bottles should be well dried and made hot before the 
Gooseberries are put in. 

Unhealthy Grape-Vine (J. J.).—The piece of 
Crape-Vine e*nt was simply swarming with tbe insect pest 
known as mealy-bug, and it is a most difficult one to 
eradicate, as once it get) a hold it increases with amazing 
rapidity. Your best way of proceeding now and during 
the summer will be to remove as much as you can of it by 
the constant use of a sponge and soapy water. In the 
autumn, when the pruning time arrives, clean all the loose 
bark off the Vine, and afterwards paint the rod over with 
a thick smearing of clay. Tobacco-liquor, and soft-soap. 
Tbe woodwork should be well scrubbed and painted. If 
this is persevered in, you may clear your vinery in time ; 
but you must persist in your endeavours, or they will be 
of no avail. 

Grapes shanking (Amateur).— Shanking arises 
from a variety of cause*, the chief of which may be sum. 
marised as follows : (1), overcropping of the Vines ; (2), 
allowing the laterals to grow away unrestricted and then 
stopping or cutting them back suddenly, which causes a 
stagnation of or paralyses the sap flow; (S), when tbe 
border has become exhausted and got into a sour, inert 
condition ; (4), through the roots having rambled away 
in the absence of a retaining wall in the front of the 
border, and feeding, perhaps, in adjacent vegetable 
quarters or other unsuitable medium ; (6). in consequence 
of the roots having got down into the cold, wet sub-soil 
beneath the border, when the precaution of concreting the 
floor of the latter has been omitted Although any of 
these causes may contribute towards bringing about 
shanking, it is, generally speaking, the three last-named 
that are accountable for it, and of these tbe first and laid, 
are the moat common. See also article in our issue of 
September 10th, 1904, which can be had of the publisher, 
post free for 11 d. 

VEGETABLES, 

Artificial manure for Peas and Beans ( H.J ). 
—Your crops of Pea9 and Beans sown in undressed ground 
would, no doubt, be greatly benefit ted by the application 
of artificial manure ; try a moderate top-dre«slng of 
Peruvian guano, sprinkled on the surface, and stirred in 
with a hoe Soot yon will also find a most excellent 
manure for almost every vegetable that grows, and this 
can be applied in the s»me way. 

Bottling Green Peas (Warwick Hall) —Green 
Peas should ere being bottled, be whilst young also of one 
air). Then put into wide mouthed bottles with a pinch of 
salt on the top Stand the bottles up to their necks in a 
large pot of water, stand over a fire and boil slowly, then 
as soon as the Peas seem to be soft, take the bottles out, 
cork up, seal over, and keep them in a dry, cool place 
Bottling of Peas and other things is a work that is beet 
done by someone who has an intimate knowledge of the 
process, as a slight mistake may lead to failure. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (Carlisle). —The 
simplest and most common method of preserving these 
Beans, whether of runner or dwarf plants, is to gather 
them whilst young and dry, to trim off stems and points, 
then to place them in a wide-mouthed jar in layers, with 
salt freely sprinkled between them. When all are thus 
done and pressed down, a surface dressing of sal*; should 
be applied, tbe jar being then tied down and stood in a 
dry place. The salt gradually becomes a brine. Of course, 
the Bsans are, when wanted for us?, very salt, but that 
can be greatly corrected if they be soaked in clear water 
all night before cooking. It is of no use to preserve old 
Beans, as no keeping will make them tender. 


SHORT RHPLIHS. 

H. D. P. Fish ft alk .—You can do nothing to leeeen the 
disagreeable smell from the manure to which you refer. 
Keep the house well aired after you have used the manure. 

- Robert Greening.— Any hardy plant nurseryman could 

get you the plants you inquire about- John A. Duncan. 

—Yes, your proposed treatment of tbe Logan Berry is 

quite correct- An Enquirer— Any nurseryman could 

supply you with seedlir g Begonias, which if planted out at 
the end of May or early ia June, will bloom this season. 
If you wish to have a good display you should get 
two-year-old bulbs. You will find them advertised weekly 

in our pages.- So Signature.— The Daffodils wiu 

probably flower next year You must not cut the Grass 
until the foliage of the Daffodils has riptntri off, as on ths 
ripeniog the flowering next year depends. The same 
applies to the Crocuses —— J. G. —Your Ferns have no 
doubt been attacked bv the grubs of the Vine-weevil. 
See reply to “ Ferneries,in our issue of May 13th, p. 141. 

- Mrs. Milford. —Do not prune in any way. Nail tbe 

shoots as they grow to the wall.- Wren .—Make eure 

that the roots touch the bottom of the hole, then press tbe 
soil firmly all round, and well water, shading if need be. 
Make tbe soil for seeds fairly firm and quite level. 2, You 
ought to have watered the Delphiniums and shaded them 
immediately after planting. The beet time for watering 
is in the early morning or in the evening after the eun has 

gone down.- Fernery.— Your Kern fronds have been 

burned, caused, no doubt, by tbe fumigating, which il 
only used to destroy green-fly and tbrips.— Cragq. — 
The blooms you send have evidently been Injured by 

frost, and will not form any fruit.- Ijoma Violetta. 

—Yee, but far tbe better way will be to dig the root 

clean out if in cultivated ground.- J. Cooper.—See reply 

to " Esparto ” re “Aphides on Pine-tree,” in our iesue of 

May 6th, p. 127.- G. D. Salisbury.— Very probably the 

plant you mean ie some variety of dianthus.- Andrew 

Wallace.— Lamp black and Linseed-oil 18 the be*t mixture 

to use for pamting hot-water pipes.- Hew Chum —See 

article on “ Melons in frames,” in oar issue of Feb. 18th, 
p 641, which can be bad of the publisher, post free for lid. 

- W. Sale.— We tear the cause of the trouble is due to 

dr.i ness at the roots. Kindly examine the soil and send 
further particulars.—A. Jr.—We do not think It is a 
Clematis montana at all. If so, It is a very bad form. 
Dig It up and procure the plant true to name from some 

nurseryman who knows it.- Sew Chum —You ought to 

get " Vines and Vine Culture," in which the whole 
question is dealt with and the operation made clear by 
the ure of wood-cuts. This book can be had from 
13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, London, W., the price 

being 5s. 6cL, poet free.- L. C. A.—I, Remove the seed- 

veesels after flowering, thue saving the strength of the 
plants for future good growth and flower*. 2, Leave the 

Irises alone.- H. G. Tarrant.— Write to Messrs R. 

Veitch and Bon, Exeter, or Messrs. Jas. Yeitch and Sods, 

Chelsea, London, 8.W.- T. S. R —Certainly the house 

should be emptied of all the plants when you wish to paint 
it. If you were to employ a good painter you would find 
it an advantage, stipulating that the best white lead 
paint be used, giving not less than two coats, and allowing 
time to dry beiore putting the plants back. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —Loma Violetta.— The Black 

Spleen wort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum).- Fernery. — 

2, Pteris serrulata- M. D —1, Splina. Send in bloom ; 

2, Parkmann’s Crab (Pyrus Malus Parkmanni); 3, Pruous 

ceiatifera; 4, Crvptomerla japonica.- J. S.—l, Saxi- 

fraga caispitosa; 2, 8. hypnoldee probably. I'Jease send 
in bloom ; 3. 8 Lindesiana ; 4, S muscoldes atropnrpurea. 

- L. D. Hyland —Veronica sp., probably V. Traversi. 

Hardy only in mild districts. Kindly send in flower.- 

Cragq — Kindly send complete plant. - Anon. — 

The Foam-flower (Tiarell* cordifolia). — W. S B Brad • 
ing. —Very probably Oiaeraiia stellata. Please send 
flowers. For culture of Cinerarias see our issue of 

March lltb, pages 10 and 20 - Birkiale — Ribee 

aureum.- Chas. B. Bragg.—The spring Squill (Sdlla 

verna) You will find a group from a photograph in the 
district where vou found it, figured in our issue of Feb. 16tb, 
1901, p. 675 There are also pink and white forms of this. 

- B. N —The double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifragagranu- 

iata fl.-pl.)- Reo G. H. Raynor.—1, Lonicera tatarica ; 

2. Kindly send leaves; 3, Male flowers of Skimmia.- 

K. C. T. — 8axifraga caospitoea- H H. Worsfold Mayo. 

—The double Meadow 8axifrage (Saxifraga grauulata 
fl -pl ); 2, Phlox eubulata; 3, Erysimum Perofskianum. 

- H. G. Purvis —Kindly read our rules as to namiDg 

plants. G D .—1, Epimedium Musschianum ; 2, Zephyr- 
anthes carinata ; 3, Saxifraga granulata tl.-pi. ; 4, < heiran- 

thus Marshalli- A. Dyer —1, Geranium sp. Please send 

better specimen ; 2, Phlox subulate ; 3, Phlox canademis; 

4, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia)- E H —Tbe Lyre- 

flower (Dielytra (Diccntra) epectabili»). Set illustration in 

our issue of April 2i»ib, p. 112.- E. Weston.— 1, Allium 

glganteum; 2, o/nithogalum nutans; 3, Stellaria 
graminea. _ 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, 
Westminster, on Monday, May 8oh, Mr. 
Chas. H. Curtis in the chair. Three new 
members were elected and one nominated. The 
death certificate of the late Mr. R. H. Robin¬ 
son, of Heversham, was produced, and tbe 
amount standing to his credit in the society’s 
books, viz., £43 123. lid., was directed to be 
paid to his nominee. The next meeting will be 
held on June 19th, the 12th being Bank Holiday. 

Photographs of Gardena, Plants, or 
Trees.—-ire offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for ths 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
TT/ia t are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Everyone interested in fruib culbure is now 
waiting anxiously to see whab will be the ulti¬ 
mate outcome, so far as the fruib crop is con¬ 
cerned, of the very abundant bloom seen this 
spring on mast trees, and especially on Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears. The only dangerous 
factor in the result has been the long spell of 
cold winds, with at night occasional frosts, 
though nob severe ones. Mixed with this 
weathor have been occasional sunny days, bub 
rarely warm ones. A feature of the season's 
bloom undoubtedly has been its persistence. 
We have seen greab masses of bloom in pasb 
years that have almosb as suddenly fallen as 
they have expanded, being quite shorb lived 
When such has been the case the set invariably 
has been a poor one, due no doubt to lack of 
pollen and ineffective fertilisation. There is no 
reason whatever to assume that pollen was in 
any way lacking this reason. Plums and Pears 
were last year both light crops, and Cherries 
but a moderate one, therefore the trees were 
nob in any way exhausted. (ienerally we learn 
that the set has been good, bub that does nob 
constitute yet proof positive that the crop will 
be a good one. We must wait patiently for 
yet some four weeks, and then we shall know 
with fair certainty what the prospects are. 

Bu'-h fruits promise heavy crops, as also do 
Raspberries, which are seldom affected by 
frosts, whilst Strawberries also evidence the 
production of a heavy bloom, that we may 
well wi*h may not open too early. Should 
Apples be a rather light crop it will not bo a 
matter for surprise, as last year’s was a very 
heavy one. Laden trees then will naturally 
need some rest this year. Young trees with 
ater vigour may fruib very well. If Apples 
fewer, they may be ab least finer and more 
perfectly matured. Whilst we may well be 
hopeful that there will be an ample supply of 
fruit, we must be prepared to hear of indifferent 
results in some quarters. All our cultural skill 
cannot overcome climatic troubles in the open 
air. _ A. D. 

FIGS. 

Although we are not in a warm land, where 
the Fig becomes a common article of food, the 
fruit in many districts is worth growing in 
warm and sheltered gardens. In many south- 
ern places, especially near the sea, good fruit 
may be looked for regularly, and usually the 
best is from walls with a southern exposure, 
bub in tho south of England the Fig fruits as 
a bush in warm valleys and soils. A variety of 
kinds grown in France, and still more in 
Northern Spain, might be worbh trying in 
Sussex ; bat the Fig is a tender tree, and we 
cannob hope to much extend its area. In towns 
the Fig i9 frequently seen on walls and in 
small gardens, and is worth having for the sake 
of its fine foliage, even if no fruib resulb. 

It is nob only in gardens in the warmer parts 
of Sussex, Worthing, and near it, that the Fig 
grows as a standard. We have seen ib as a 
handsome tree bearing fruib in Kent, ab Salb- 
wood, and in other places. Against walls 
the Fig bears over a- uery greab range of 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


country, good Figs having been sent us from 
the eastern coast of Scotland, where ib fruits 
against a south wall regularly. The small 
green Figs and the early kinds of recent intro¬ 
duction would certainly be worth trying in 
sheltered gardens and dry soils, nob only for 
the sake of their earlier bearing, but also for 
the greater variety in fruit than the large 
brown Turkey affords. The little green Figs, and 
black ones, too, are prettier on the table, and 
to many more agreeable to eat than the large 
Figs, in our climate sometimes inclined to be 
‘‘stodgy.’’ In hot weather the Fig gives welcome 
shade, and a Fig-shaded seat, or bower, in a 
warm corner, well clad with Fig leaves, may be 
made a very pretty “ incident *’ in a garden. 

For walls, hob corners in courtyards, with, 
perhaps, a poor soil and very little of it, Figs 
are well worth a place, and thrive in such 
positions over a large area of England and 
Ireland. In the southern parts of either 
country, on hot sunny and rocky banks, Figs 
may be grown as bushe9 even away from walls. 
A hard winter might kill them here and there, 
unless some kind of protection is given, as in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, where the Fig is 
well grown and protected in winter by burying 
its shoots in the ground. 

-Those growers whodepend on pot trees to 

produce the earliest fruits will either be gather¬ 
ing, or will very shortly be doing so. When 
this stage is arrived ab, syringing of the foliage 
has perforce to be abandoned for the time 
being, or the ripening fruits will decay. For 
tho same reason tho frequent damping of the 
floors, etc., must be suspended, and in place 
of the humid atmosphere hitherto maintained, 
a current of warm, dry air musb be substituted 
both night and day, this latter being highly 
essential if rich flavour is wished for. Feeding 
must cease once the ripening of the fruits 
becomes general, and give clear water only 
until gathering is finished. Tho second crop 
will, during this period, remain almost station¬ 
ary, bub as soon as the last ripe Fig has been 
gathered the house should be closed, 
and then, with the resumption of the 
same kind of treatment as that accorded 
prior to the ripening stage being 
reached, they will at once start swelling 
apace. A fresh mulch or bopdressing of the 
roots will also be needed, and diluted liquid- 
manure applied in a tepid state will be required 
daily, as the pots are filled with little else but 
a mass of hungry roots. If difficult to obtain, 
guano of the best quality may be used instead, 
by dissolving 2 c/.. of ib in each gallon ot water. 
When the fruits are in flower, overhead syring¬ 
ing must be suspended for a time, because, if a 
few drops of water once enter the eye of the 
fruib (which is open during this period), decay 
follows, and they eventually fall. The fruits 
will themselves give indication of their having 
ceased floweringby commencing to swell afresh, 
when the syringing can again be resumed and 
continued up to the time they begin to ripen. 
Much the same kind of treatment is requisite 
for trees planted out in prepared borders, but 
unless the latter are very circumscribed they 
will nob require watering so frequently as pot 
trees. 

Many utilise the house afber the second crop 


of pot Figs has been gathered for a late cron of 
Melons. To enable this to be done the Figs 
are burned outdoors and stood in an open, 
sunny spot, where the wood will undergo a 
thorough ripening, without which a firsb crop 
will be looked for in vain the next season. To 
ensure there being a sufficiency of bearing 
wood on the trees, all the best and well placed 
shoots produced bet ween now and tho maturing 
of the second crop should be retained intact, 
the weakly and surplus ones being cut our. 
Once the trees are stood outdoors no moie 
water than is absolutely necessary to prevent 
the foliage from ripening off prematurely should 
be given, and if some loDg litter is placed 
loosely round the pots it will render the 
occasion for doing so less frequenb. A. W. 


FRUITS FOR HOME ORCHARDS. 

A man may choose an idoal site for his orchard, 
prepare the land well, purchase first-class 
trees, care for them intelligently, and finally 
bring them into bearing, only to find that the 
varieties are nob those that meet his needs. 
Perhaps, when selecting varieties, he was 
guided by the well-meant, but frequently 
unreliable, advice of the nurseryman. Perhaps 
he planted the varieties thab grew on the old 
home place, forgetting than they might 
not be so well adapted to the locality iu 
which the new home is situated. Perhaps he 
studied the catalogues, and picked oub the 
varieties which were described in the most 
glowing terms—usually a fatal error. Perhaps 
he did not himself know what sorts to pick 
out, and so followed the advice of an enthu¬ 
siastic but not well-informed neighbour. Mis¬ 
takes in the selection of varieties arire in these 
and many other ways. The worst of it is that 
most of these mistakes cannob be remedied 
until after the trees have come into bearing, 
and the unwisdom of the choice is seen. The 
time and expense of caring for the trees are 
lost, and, what is of greater consequence, the 
pleasures of a home orchard, which had been 
so eagerly anticipated, are delayed for several 
years. The undesirable varieties may be 
grafted with other sorts, bub it will take 
several years for grafted trees to come into 
full bearing, and they are seldom quite satis 
factory. The choice of varieties to be 
planted should receive personal attention. 
Do not follow the advice of anybody withoub 
firsb looking into the matter yourself. No one 
who is nob familiar with the climate, soil, site, 
and other conditions where the orchard is to 
be planted, as well as understanding your 
personal preferences and prejudices about 
varieties, can advise you intelligently. 

Select varieties which thrive in your 
LOCALITY. 

The most common mistake in the home 
orchard is the planting of varieties which are 
not adapted to the locality. Varieties of fruits, 
like other plants, find some places congenial, 
some places tolerable, and otherplacesdecidedly 
uncongenial. We find Mulleins in dry, stony 
pastures, nob in the swales. Daisies grow iu 
meadows, not in copses. Every kind of plant, 
like every kind of animal, fiuds some places and 
conditions better suited to its needs than others. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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This is true of varieties of fruits. While some 
varieties adapt themselves ton wide range of con¬ 
ditions, most varieties have a restricted habitat. 
The point is not what varieties can be grown, 
but what varieties can be grown best. Doubt¬ 
less there are several hundreds of varieties 
which can be grown with more or less success 
in your particular locality. Of this number, 
probably there are a few, fifteen to twenty-five 
perhaps, that come to greater perfection than 
the others. They seem to be especially suited 
to that particular soil and climate. Grow 
these and discard the others, however tempt¬ 
ing they may be. It is far better to have only 
a few varieties, all of which grow to perfection 
than it is to have a large number of varieties, 
many of which are but indifferently successful. 
Disappointment usually awaits the man who 
disregards the fact that some varieties are 
better adapted than others to certain localities. 

Often the mistake is made of planting varie¬ 
ties which were favourites in earlier years on 
the old homestead. The desire to plant these 
is commendable. But if the new orchard hap¬ 
pens bo be in another State, or in a region 
having a climate very dissimilar to that in 
which the old homestead was, this desire often 
leads to serious errors. Countless home 
orchards of the West are disappointing because 
they were planted with the varieties which 
were popular in the old homes m the East, 
regardless of the widely different conditions. 
There was some excuse for this in the days 
when the subject of suitable varieties had not 
been studied, and especially in newly settled 
country, where there were no previous fruits 
planted which might serve as a guide. Bub 
to day there is no excuse for such misb&kes. 
The man who is about to plant an orchard 
should first of all inquire about the behaviour 
of diffarenb varieties in his locality. He should 
visit his neighbours who have grown fruib, and 
seek their advice. If possible, he should visit 
neighbouring orchards duriog the fruit season 
and compare the merits of different sorts; 
remembering that a slight difference in soil 
will sometimes make a great difference in the 
success of a variety ; and that if the fruib of a 
tree that has nob received proper care is of poor 
quality, the defect should be charged againsb 
the man who neglected the tree. The home 
fruit-grower will usually make a more satisfac¬ 
tory choice of varieties if he is thus guided by 
local experience than if he seeks the advice of 
some expert fruit-grower, who lives at a dis¬ 
tance. However wide that expert’s general 
knowledge of suitable sorts, he cannot make 
allowances for the minor variations of soil. Ib 
is always a good plan, however, to get the 
advice of the horticulturist of your State 
Experiment Station, or of others who have an 
intimate knowledge of the horticulture of your 
section ; test his advice by your own judgment 
and the neighbourhood experience. 

Beware of novelties.— Ib is amusing bo look 
over the average nurseryman’s catalogue. Ib 
would seem to the unsophisticated that all the 
varieties which ib would really pay to plant have 
originated within the past six years. Bub that 
is no reason why the amateur who is about to 
plant an orchard for the first time should 
interpret literally all thab he reads io the 
catalogue. The value of a variety is often in 
inverse ratio to the length of the description. 
A sbandard sort does nob need a lengthy and 
glowing description; its merits are known. 
Buying novelties of any kind is essentially 
gambling, and you had better wait until the 
novelties have been fruited in your neighbour¬ 
hood. They will be cheaper then, and you 
will find out their weak points. If you want 
them you can graft a few trees or even one 
branch and get fruit of the noveltov in three 
years or thereabouts for market. This is nob 
saying thab novelties are not desirable, for all 
varieties, including the standard sorts of to¬ 
day, were once novelties. In fruib growing for 
markeb the novelty problem is even more 
important than in the home orchard, because 
the scale of operations is larger, and someone’s 
livelihood is ab stake. This sounds like 
unnecessary advice, yeb ib is far from being 
that. Every year there are planted in the 
home orchards thousands of trees of new, little 
known or worthless sort9, when good trees of 
standard varieties could be had ab half the cosb. 
Do not be misled by a glib tongue or a rainbow 
picture. 



Varieties for the home harden. 

The home fruit-grower raises fruit for his own 
me; the markeb value is never his concern. 'Phis 
is important, because some varieties are first- 
class for market, bub fifth-class for home use. 
The demands of the two are different. The 
markeb wants an Apple of medium size, high 
colour, even form, free from blemishes; and 
the tree must be very productive, hardy, and 
vigorous. It doos not matter so much about 
the quality of whab is inside the beautiful 
skin. The buyer finds thab out after he has 
taken the fruit home. Some markeb varieties 
of Grapes and Strawberries are nothing bub 
“bags of water.*' Bub the home fruit¬ 
grower desires quality—he grows fruib to eat! 
If he can find a high quality varieby 
which is productive, vigorou®, and hardy, and 
with shapely, smooth, and beautiful fruit, so 
much the better; but quality it must have. 
The Mother Apple represents the type for home 
use. The chief requisites of a markeb variety 
are, as a general rule, productiveness and good 
looks; the chief requisite of a home use variety 
is qualiby. Ib is true thab some markets are 
now demanding higher quality varieties, and 
that oftentimes the very highest success in 
markeb fruit growing can be secured by grow¬ 
ing high qualiby sorts, and catering to a 
di&criminating trade. Ib is likewise true that 
sometimes ib is better to make a part of the home 
planting of varieties noted more for unfailing 
productiveness than for high qualiby. Yet the 
quality ideal Bhoald be kepb in mind, and the 
preference always given to the sorts which 
“ melt in the mouth.” 

Ib is nob difficult to make a general classifi¬ 
cation of varieties according bo these two ideals 
—the maikeb and the amateur. On one side 
we have varieties which are adapted for markeb 
only ; they bear well, look well, ship well, and 
sell well, but do nob eat any too well. Oa the 
other hand, we have varieties which are adapted 
for home use only ; they eat well, and may nave 
some of the other good points—but nob enough 
to make them profitable market sorts. Then 
there is a large class of varieties which combine 
good or fair quality with great productiveness 
and attractive appearance, and so is desirable 
and profitable eitder for home use or for markeb. 
While the bulk of the varieties in the home 
orchard should be of the high qualiby class, it 
is undoubtedly an advantage to have Borne of 
the mediocre class, on account of their produc¬ 
tiveness. 

These three classes are, of course, general 
and arbitrary ; but ib will pay the home fruit 
grower to study varieties from this point of view, 
as well as from the poinb of view of adaptation. 
Place the emphasis on quality, noton quantity or 
appearance ; but if you can fiad varieties which 
possess all three good points, when grown in 
your locality, so much the better. Happily 
for us, the high qualiby varieties are as likely 
to be brightly coloured and attractive a9 
they are to be dull coloured and uninviting. 
By diligent search the home fruib grower can 
usually fiod varieties which combine good looks 
with fine flavour, and yield well in the locality. 

Varieties. —Everybody has personal prefer¬ 
ences as regards varieties. Quility in fruits is 
only a relative term—rarely do two people 
agree as to the dessert merits of a certain fruib. 
If the varieties you like best can be grown in 
your section with any degree of success, by all 
means plant them, even though they are not 
commonly considered so desirable for your 
locality as some others ; perhaps you can afford 
to overlook this poiat for the sake of having 
what you like. There is another side to this 
question. If you plant varieties that you like 
best, you will be more likely to give them 
better care than other sorts. 

The home orchard should have more varieties 
than the market orchard, in which orchard ib 
is better to have only a few sorts for business 
reasons. The trees can be cared for, and the 
fruib harvested and marketed to better advan¬ 
tage. The home fruib grower is not troubled 
by these economic problems. He desires, first 
of all, varieties which ripen in succession 
throughout the season, from very early bo very 
late. This means thab there shall be several, 
not a few, varieties. Study carefully the 
season of the different varieties which are 
candidates for favour, and select those which 
Blighbly overlap one another. 

The number of varieties which may be chosen 


will depend upon the area to be planted, and 
the suitability of the position, as well as upon 
the tastes of the planter. If the area which 
can be used for fruit-growing is limited, ib will 
be better to plant only summer and fall varie¬ 
ties of Apples, because the winter sorbs are a 
staple and can usually be bought to advan¬ 
tage. The smaller tho area the more should be 
grown early and perishable fruits instead of 
long-keeping fruits. When space will permit, 
ib is usually beet to plant at least two trees of 
a variety, as there is sometimes a marked 
difference in the value of the fruib on two trees 
of the same varieby. The main points to 
remember in connection with this subject are : 
Plant as many of the varieties which “fill the 
bill” as space will permib ; aim to have a suc¬ 
cession of varieties from earliest to latest; on 
very small areas planb summer or fall sorts, 
nob winter varieties. 

General suggestions on varieties. 

The man who attempts to advise another 
man, who lives in a different locality, whab 
particular varieties to plant, is almost sure to 
go more or less contrary to the local experience 
in the inquirer’s neighbourhood. When asked 
“ What varieties shall I plant?” ib is always 
safest to answer “ It depends ”—and then tell 
on what it depends, leaving the inquirer to 
answer his own query. Then if he makes a 
mistake the blame will nob be yours. Local 
experience is the final court of judgment 
before which all varieties recommended to your 
consideration from any outside source should 
be tried.— S. W. Fletcher, in The Harden 
Magazine. 

PLANTING FORCED STRAWBERRIES. 
There will by this time be a considerable 
number of plants on hand where much forcing 
is carried on, and where it is the rule to plant 
out some every season they may, if properly 
hardened, be planted ab once. These forced 
plants yield an abundant crop of fruib the 
following year. The plants intended for the 
purpose are, after they have done duty in the 
forcing-house, usually placed in a cold pit and 
gradually inured to the open air. Whea to 
treated the plants may be safely transferred 
to their permanent quarters towards the end 
of May. Before doiog so the plants should 
be relieved of all useless leaves, and should 
there be red spider present on the leaves, dip 
them in an insecticide. The planting is besb 
performed with a spade, and after Oiling in 
round the balls make them quite firm. On 
light soils a mulch of old Mushrcom-bcd 
manure will keep the roots cool and render 
frequenb waterings unnecessary. Some 
varieties of Strawberries when forced early 
will, with attention, yield quite a respectable 
crop of fruit again in the autumn, the variety 
Garibaldi, or Hericart de Thury, perhaps being 
one of the bssfa in this respect. For this pur¬ 
pose it is usual to planb the requisite number 
on a border having a south or south-west 
aspect. Should the autumn not be propitious 
the plants can be covered with frames : in fact, 
if the latter are ab liberty they may with ad¬ 
vantage be so utilised in any case, as the fruits 
will attain better colour and higher flavour 
with the protection so afforded. Both in this 
and the foregoing instances such cultural 
details as the suppression of all runners as fast 
as they form, and keeping under weeds by 
frequenb hoeings, must have regular attention, 
while copious waterings during spells of hob and 
dry weather must by no means be neglected. 

Plants which are grown merely for the sake 
of an autumnal crop of fruib and then to be 
destroyed may be seb out as close together as 
15 inches to IS inches all ways, bub those from 
which a full crop is looked for next year should 
be planted 18 inches apart in the rows and 2 feet 
to 2 feeb 6 inches between them, choosing the 
last-named distance for all strong growers. 

When from force of circumstaDces planting 
has to be deferred, such, for instance, as in 
having to wait for the clearing of a border or a 
piece of ground in the open of some early 
vegetable crop, the plants will bake no harm 
provided their wants in the way of watering 
are regularly attended to; syringe also occasion¬ 
ally. If the pit they occupy should be re¬ 
quired for other purposes stand them out 
under a wall or some sheltered position for the 
time being. A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE QUINCE (CYDONIA). 

There is perhaps no commoner flowering 
shrub in English goidens than the Japanese 
Quince (C japonica). The old sorb is beautiful, 
bub a group of the many forms now to be had 


japonica, turning to a brighb golden-yellow 
when ripe and powerfully and agreeably 
perfumed. The fruits when preserved are by 
many highly esteemed. 

C. sinensis is perhaps the least known, being i 
found only in botanical gardens. In this the 
flower buds are of a deep crimson, and when 
the blossoms open they retain this colour on 


i are planted in the nursery for a year so as to 
gain strength before they are put into their 
permanent quarters. 

Culture.— What these Qaincea like best is 
a deep, moist loam, provided it is nob water¬ 
logged. They do not flourish well on dry, 
sandy, gravelly, or heath foils, but they do well 
on chalk, though their foliage often becomes 
yellowish in dry seasons on such a soil. They 
must have an open sunny spot, otherwise they 
will not flower well. Though often planted 
againsb walls there is no reason why they 
should be, except that against a sunny wall 
they come into bloom earlier. 

Mention of the Quince would be incomplete 
i without a reference to the Common Quince, 
familiar as it is. This, though grown chit fly 
for its fruits, is to any garden a beautiful orna¬ 
ment, especially when the trees are old. T. 


DEUTZIA. 

Hardy, summer- leafing shrubs of high value 
for the garden, and requiring no special atten¬ 
tion or soil to grow them Of varied character, 
and the more so of late, owing bo hybrids 
having been raised by M L^moine and « there, 
and species newly introduced from China. 
The e e thiubs, forming an important family, 
deserve a better fate than that of the common 
shrubbery, mixed up with all softs of things of 
different natures and stature, and should be 
grouped by themselves. There are several 
D^ubzias, both true species and hybrids, raided 
therefrom, of which the principal are given 
below : — 



Cydonia japonica var. Gaugardi. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr’s nursery at Thames Ditton. 


would be very effective, their low, rounded 
outline broken by a taller plant, such as Pyius 
floribunda. It is as bushes in the open lawn 
that the Quinces are of such value as garden 
shrubs, for then one sees them at their best. 
A plant of C. japonica allowed to grow 
at will was for many years when in flower a 
conspicuous object in the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at Chiswick We also can call to 
mind a plant ab Wimbledon House, which 
measured nearly 20 feet through and 10 feet 
high. An isolated mass of three or four kinds 
—say the white, crimson, rose, and scarlet—in 
a bed about 12 feet across will in a few seasons 
make a grand and most effective mass and will 
look well all the .year. The small C. Maulei 
looks well with C japonica planted as a margin, 
bub a group of it alone is also effective, and if 
not planted too thickly, some of the strong¬ 
growing Lilies can be planted amongst them to 
give brightness to the mass during summer. 
The Japanese Quince is nob often seen as a 
standard, bub trained to a single stem about 
5 feeb high, its branches droop in a most 
graceful way and look well in the centre of a 
mass of dwarf shrubs. For ornamental hedges 
both C. japonica and C. Maulei have long been 
used, and very fine they are, forming an 
impervious hedge and bright with bloom in 
spring. 

C. japonica. —Some of the named sorts of 
Cydonia are much alike, though all are beauti¬ 
ful ; but in a private garden one would only 
care to have the most distinct, and half-a-dozen 
of the finest would include the following, which 
are : nivalis, the best white, the flowers large 
and pure, without a trace of colour; albo- 
cincta, tinted with delicate pink ; coccinea, 
bright scarlet; princeps, brilliant crimson; 
Moerloosei, crimson-scarlet; rosea, a delicate 
ro96-pink; and cardinalis, a deep purplish- 
crimson. These are all readily obtainable from 
our home nurseries. Those who wish for a 
longer list of sorts may include the following 
newer continental varieties : alba grandiflora; 
candidissima, large flowers tinted with rose ; 
M&llardi, rosy flowers tinged with white at the 
margins; rubra grandiflora, rich crimson; 
Gaugardi, salmon-red ; Columbia, remarkable 
for its large fruits, in some cases as much as 
8 inches or 10 inches round, and good for pre¬ 
serving. Some people class 

C. Maulei as a form of C. japonica, but the 
Kew authorities keep it distinct, though being 
closely allied to the Japanese Quince ib may 
be well included here. C. Maulei is less robust 
and smaller in all its parts. The flowers, which 
are orange in colour, are succeeded by fruits 
which are more deeply'grooved than in C. 


the outside, but are white or pale pink inside 
The flowers are longer, the petals broader and 
more shell like than in C. japonica, but they 
are not produced so freely. 

Propagation. —Wo should always ad vise the 
raising of seedlings with a view to obtaining 
new sorts. The seedlings, if nob better than 
the parents, can always be used for hedges or 


Deutzia corymbiflora.— This, one of the 
mosb recent introductions, is a native of China, 
and first flowered in France in 1896. It forms 
a shrub from 4 feeb to 5 feet high, the young 
shoots erect and clothed with bronzy green 
bark, which in its turn is covered with liny 
white hairs. The mature growths of the 
previous year carry massive clusters of white 
flowers, with often from 60 to 100 buds and 
expanded blooms The blooms commence to 
open about the latter part of June, and continue 
till the end of July, while as in many other 
flowering shrubs a few make their appear 
ance in the autumD, withoub however affect 
ing the following summer’s display. Though 
a promising shrub in some parts of France, 
it in this country appears to be 
too tender to prove as valuable 
as several o'her species. This is 
the D. corymbosa of gardens, and 
I). setchuensis of Fran- 
cheb. 

Deutzia crenata.— 
This and its varieties 
form a class of 
bold growing 
shrubs whose 


Flowering shoots of Cydonia Japonica. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones. 
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the shrubbery. For increasing named varieties 
layering is the best plan. Ab any time during 
the winter selected branches may be slit with a 
knife, and the cub covered with soil. By the 
following autumn sufficient roots will have 
formed bo allow of the young plants being 
severed from the parent. These layers, unless 
wanted at once, will be all the better if they 


value from a flowering point of view is en¬ 
hanced by the fact that the blossoms are borne 
towards the end of June and in July, ab which 
time most hardy shrubs are past their besb. 
D. crenata will reach a height of 6 feet to 
10 feeb, and as much in diameter. The flowers, 
which are borne in gre&b profusion, are dis¬ 
posed in erect thyrsos, each flower being 
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composed of five pointed petals, more or less 
turned back at the edges These last remarks 
apply to the typical species, a native of Japan, 
but ib is nob met with in gardens to anything 
like the same extenb as some of the varieties. 
Chief among them are D. crenata ex bus 
purpurea, or flore puniceo, whose double white 
flowers are heavily shaded with rosy-purple on 
the exterior : alba plena, candidissima plena, 
and Pride of Rochester, for the three are almost if 
nobquiteidentical; Watereri, white, flashed with 
rosy-lilac on the outside; and Wellsii, a double 
white flower, bub in habib quite different from 
the other white forms ju«t mentioned. 

Deutzia discolor — The true plant is a 
charming little shrub, with arcbiDg wand-like 
shoots of 2 feet to 3 feet, crowded from base to 
tip with compact clusters of rose-flushed white 
flowers, each 4‘ of an inch across. At present 
a rare plant, 1). discolor is represented in our 
gardens by the variety purpuruscens, which is 
a more vigorous plant t.han the typical form, 
reaching a height of 3 feeb to 4 feet, with 
slender rounded stems of a bronzy-green or red 
colour, covered with little starry scales. The 
flowers, six to eight in a cluster, are widely 
open, erect and rounded, the dark green calyx 
is well developed and covered with whifcich 
scales, the petals are much folded, slightly 
toothed at the edges, and clear rosy-purple on 
the outside, showing within as a pretty flush. 
The buds are of a decided carmine tint. This 
handsome hhrub is liable to be cut down by very 
hard frosts, but it quickly starts afresh from 
the root. Spring frosts, so fatal bo some of the 
Deutzias, have bub little effecb upon this. So 
distinct a form as D discolor purpnrascens 
naturally commended itself to the hybridist, 
and the following varieties have been raised 
and distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy :— 

D discolor flori HONDA. —The other parent 
of this was D. gracilis, but ib shows more of the 
influence of 1) discolor Ib forms a somewhat 
erect-growiDg little shrub that flowers ia great 
profusion The blossoms themselves, borne io 
erect panicles, are white, save a rosy flush on 
the outer petals and buds. 

D. discolor oran diflora. —In this the 
influence of I) gracili** is shown in the long 
leaves borne upon stiffly erect shoots. The 
flower panicles are longer than in D. purpur- 
ascens, and the rosy-tinted flowers themselves 
larger, covering the stems throughout their 
length 

Deutzia gracilis. —A well known little 
shrub, native of Japan, and which has been 
under cultivation in this country for the last 
fill years. In any selection of hardy shrubs for 
flowering under glass this Deutzia always 
occupies a prominent position. Between this 
species and D discolor purpurascens, M. 
Lemoine has raised a number of hybrids, two 
of which have been jasb dealb with. The 
following, however, of the same parentage, are 
so much more nearly related to D. gracilis that 
they may well be regarded as varieties of that 
well known species. 

D. gracilis rosea. —A dense shrub a yard 
or more in height, hardy, and free-flowering. 
Its growth is erecb, with small narrow leaves, 
and a profusion of upright sprays of open bell¬ 
shaped flowers, ro9y-grey on the outside and 
soft carmine within. 

D. gracilis vknusta — A medium-sized kind 
with narrow, pointed leaves and snow-white 
flowers, crisped at the edges. 

D. gracilis campanttlata.— This is taller 
than the others of its class, and bears long 
sprays of large milk-white flowers, which are 
bell-shaped and borne on dark coloured stems. 

D gracilis carminea.— The flowers of this 
are pale rose in colour, with carmine tinted 
buds. 

D. gracilis eximia —Cornea nearest to D. 
gracilis, its brown stems being covered with 
leaves of a dark bronzy-green, flower-heads 
rounded and erect, the widely expanded blooms 
frilled at the edges, pale rose on the outside, 
and milk-white within. 

D. KAi.MiiEFLORA —A hybrid from 3 feeb to 
4 ftet high, which flowers, as a rule, towards 
the end of May. The blossoms disposed in 
spreading clusters are individually about an 
inch across and of a pale silvery-rose colour, 
deepening towards the edges of the waved 
petals. The outside of the petals and the buds 
are of a bright rose-lake tint, while the 
peculiarity to which the plant owes its name is j 
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the ring of petal-like stamens forming a raised 
disc in the centre of the flower. 

D. Lemoinei. —A hybrid, raised in 1891, 
between D. parviflora and D. gracilis. In 
habit it is about midway between its parents, 
and forms a rather upright-growing 6hrub, 
whose elongated clusters of blossoms are borne 
in great profusion, each cluster containing 
about fifteen flower?, each 4* °f an inch 
across, and composed of broad white 
petals, which are prettily waved around the 
edges. D. Lemoinei is largely grown for 
forcing, and so treated it is a delightful shrub, 
but out-of-doors, in many districts at least, the 
spring frosts often play havoc with the bloB- 
soms. Beside the original D. Lemoioei 
numerous other forms of this section have 
been raised, and the following put into com¬ 
merce :— 

1). Lemoinei com pact a. —As implied by the 
name, this is altogether more compaco in habib 
than the type. 

D. Lemoinei Snowball —Nearer to D. par- 
viflora than it>9 other parent, the flowers of this 
are mostly borne at the tips of the branches in 
compact rounded heads. Individually they are 
of great substance, with wavy petals, and in 
colour creamy-white, relieved by stamens and 
disc of pale yellow. 

D. Lemoinei Avalanche —Whereas the two 
last named plantB are but) forms of D Lemoinei, 
this and the two following are of a more com¬ 
plex origin, apparently crosses between D 
Lemoinei and some other form. In Avalanche 
the stems are densely clothed with small dark- 
green leaves and a profusion of crowded flower 
clusters, whose weight causes the stems to arch 
over in a pleasing manner. The flowers are of 
medium size, hardy, and untouched by late 
frosts. 

D. Lemoinei Apple Blossom. — An erect 
shrub, 2 feeb high, laden with rounded clusters 
of twenty to thirty flowers, springing erect 
from every joint. The petals fold back prettily, 
with margins fringed and waved, passing from 
rose in the bud to blush-pink, becoming white 
when folly expanded. 

D. Lemoinei Roserall.— A counterpart of 
the l&9b, save in the flowers, which, opening 
towards the end of May, are of a bluish-pink 
with yellow stamens, the red flush deepening 
at the edges and on the outside of the petals. 

D. MYRIANTHA.— The massive flower clusters 
of this open early in June, the blooms each three- 
quarters of an inch wide and of snowy white¬ 
ness, save for the pale yellow stamens. From 
the period at which ib flowers this forms a 
valuable succession to those just named, while, 
in addition, it is perfectly hardy. 

D. parviflora —This species, which has 
played a part in the production of many of the 
varieties above named, is in itself a handsome 
shrub of 4 feet to 5 feeb, its erecb stems being 
crowned in spring by flattened clusters of 
flowers, suggestive of those of the Hawthorn. 
The manner in which the bark peels away in 
hands from the older stem9 is characteristic of 
this kind. It flowers, as a rule, in April and 
May, but is by no means proof against spring 
frosts. 

D. sc A bra. —To M. Lemoine we owe the 
reintroduction of this old but scarce shrub, 
the true D. scabra, a name often erroneously 
applied in gardens to D. crenata. The true 
D. scabra, which is from Japan, flowers about 
the middle of May, and is sometimes injured 
by late frosts. The shrub itself is a rather 
loose grower, while the flowers borne in spike¬ 
like clusters are each about half-an-iuch across 
and of snowy whiteness with golden stamens. 

D. staminea.— A tender shrub from the 
moist mountain valleys of India, which except 
in particularly favoured parts of this country 
can only be regarded as suitable for the green¬ 
house. The flowers, at their beat about mid¬ 
summer, are white, and borne in compact 
terminal heads. 

D. Vilmorin.e. —A new kind of consider¬ 
able promise, native of Setchuen (China), from 
whence it was sent in 1897. It bids fair to 
attain a height of 5 feet to 6 feeb, while the 
flowers, at their best in the early part of June, 
are disposed 20 to 35 together in large clusters, 
which, at first erect, become afterwards from 
their weight partially droopiDg. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers are nearly 1 inch across, snow- 


white, with the petals lightly crimped. This 
Deutzia, though verycharmiug from the grace¬ 
ful habit of the plant and its profusion of 
bloom, has yet to be tested as bo ita value in 
the open air in this country. 

Forcing Deutzias. — In any selection of 
hardy shrubs for flowering under glass 
D gracilis always occupies a prominent 
position, but its merits as & pretty low- 
growing *hrub for the open ground are not 
so generally recognised. Though the best 
known, it is by no means the only member of 
the genus available for the two purposes herein 
enumerated, and some of the newer kinds 
appear likely bo have a great future before 
them. For greenhouse decoration Deutzias are 
treated in two different ways, one being to plant 
them in the open ground and lift in the autumn. 
They are then potted, carefully attended to in 
the matter of water, stood in a sheltered spot 
out-of-doors for a time, and after thab taken 
into the greenhouse. This has one drawback, 
inasmuch as some of the blossoms often go 
blind: hence by many they are grown altogether 
in pots. Under pot) culture Deutzias flower 
very freely, and the individual blossoms remain 
fresh longer than those on semi-established 
plants. After flowering they must nob at Arab 
be stood out-of-doors, as the tender green 
leaves produced under glass will be quickly 
injured by cold, cutting winds, hence the plants 
should be given a good light position in the 
greenhouse or frame till all danger is over, when 
they may be placed outside The removal of 
old and exhausted shoots should be carried out 
directly the flowers are pasb, and manure-water 
given occasionally during the summer, at which 
season the plants are better if plunged in the 
open ground A sunny position should be 
chosen and plenty of room given them, as these 
conditions are very favourable to the formation 
of flower-buds. The 

Pruning of Deutzias still leaves a good deal 
bo be desired. Too often one sees the strong, 
vigorous shoots cub back to the same leVel as 
the weak and exhausted ones, thus forming a 
lumpy bush, while in addition the display of 
blossoms produced by plants treated in this 
manner is meagre compared with thab from 
those that receive more rational treatment. 
The pruning must be done directly the season 
of blooming is over, and it should consist in the 
complete cutting out of the old and exhausted 
shoots which crowd up the centre of the plant, 
and hinder the development of the young, clean 
growths so necessary for another season's 
display. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Lavender.— Can you give me some par¬ 
ticulars as to the cultivation of Lavender as a field crop, 
whether planted from seed or cuttines, time for harvest¬ 
ing:, and grereral cultivation? Does It like a sandy soil on 
chalk?—A. W. Forbes. 

[In growing Lavender the situation is im¬ 
portant—that which is elevated aDd with a 
southern and western exposure is the best. 
Shelter from the north is also very important. 
The subsoil musb be dry during the winter, and 
the surface soil of a calcareous nature. Where 
a loamy soil overlies chalk, though this be at a 
distance of 2 feeb from the surface, all neces¬ 
sary conditions to success are present. A fairly 
luxurianb growth gives the besb crop of spikes, 
and from these a better yield of oil is obtained 
than from small, puny flowers, the result of 
poor, half-sbarved land. A too rich soil would 
induce a luxuriant growth, which will nob 
stand severe frost In preparing the land for 
the plants, ib ought to be well worked, plough¬ 
ing ib 8 inches deep, if possible, following with 
a subsoil plough in every furrow, afterwards 
crossing the bop spit to break up the clods. 
When ib is desired to increase the stock, pieces 
with three or four growths attached are the 
best. These, slipped off the plants by a sharp, 
downward tug, contain a small portion of old 
wood attached bo the base, commonly called a 
heel. From this part roots soon spring. If the 
ground is at all poor, a dressing of farm yard 
manure should be dug in previous to planting. 
The flowers are usually collected in August, 
and if June and July have been bright and fine 
the result is satisfactory, whereas if the weather 
ha 9 been dull and web only half the quantity of 
oil is obbaioed. The flowers are generally cub 
with a sickle and afterwards tied into bun¬ 
ches. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ZNDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION ENCHANTRESS. 

No pink-flowered Tree-Carnation of recent 
years has attained to such popularity as the one 
represented in the accompanying illustration. 
It is an American variety and without doubt 
one of the best of the pale piak-coloured secbion 
yet introduced. One hardly dares to speculate 
as to the origin of these long stemmed varieties, 
inasmuch as the earlier American-raised kinds 
were not of this class, and in other ways were 
not suggestive of great merib. Some years ago, 
however, the American Tree-Carnation Day¬ 
break found its way into England, and its great 
weakness was lack of, or scarcity of, blossom, 
for the day of the long-stemmed Carnation was 
nob yet. There is little doubt, however, that 


stems 2 feet long or thereabouts. It is essen¬ 
tially a long stemmed variety, and, like Day¬ 
break, produces but very few side buds, and 
these close to the main or crown-bud Happily 
the variety is easily increased, and the chief 
point in securing handsome flowers is to obtain 
early plants. Plants intended for autumn and 
winter flowering should be well established in 
small 48’s in April, shifting into 32’s early in 
June; when the plants are placed out of-doors. 
A variety with deeper coloured flowers is 
Fair Maid, but so far as I have seen, it is of 
a rougher type generally, and le98 pleasing 
bhan Enchantress was when grown under the 
same conditions. E. J. 

Plumbago growing (W . F .).—One of 
the prettiest of pale blue-flowered plants for 
growing in the greenhouse is Plumbago capen- 
sis. You may train it up the rafters, you may 
plant ib against a back wall in a lean to house, 


certainly there will nob be plenty of flowers for 
cutting from and taking into the house. Old 
lofty vineries are by no means adapted for 
plant culture, as we nave before now found out 
to our cost. If a winter temperature of 45 degs. 
to 55 degs. be maintained (and this is the 
lowest for the development of blossoms), the 
following will serve your purpose : Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which ib will be necessary to obtain now 
in fair-sized plants, otherwise they will be too 
late ; Zonal Pelargoniums, that must be grown 
outside in a sunny spot during the summer and 
have all the flowers pinched off till the middle 
of September; Abutilons, which, if potted on 
now, will form good-sized plants by winter, 
when they will flower ; winter-flowering 
Begonias, obtained now as young plants will 
grow into effective specimens when the season 
comes round ; Tree-Carnations, of which much 
the same may be said ; Cinerarias, which should 
be sown in the month of May; Eupatoiiums, 


Carnation Enchantress. From 
a photograph in Messrs. W. 
Cutbush & Son’s nursery at 
Highgate, X. 


Enchantress is either a seedling from Day¬ 
break, or with much of the parentage of this 
kind, inasmuch as it possesses the same habit of 
growth, the same long, somewhat arching 
stems, with much the same shaped buds, and 
so forth. Enchantress differs from Daybreak 
in its larger flower, which is also of a shade of 
pink, slightly deeper in tone. Ib is curious to 
note that while America is the home of nob 
a few of the sensational Carnation novelties 
of the past few years, more than one kind has 
proved more or less of a failure when grown on 
a large scale. That fine scarlet variety 
America had a short lived existence, and I am 
not surprised to find that the more recent 
Enchantress is also likely to prove valueless in 
this home of strong summer sunshine. Day 
break is exactly the same in England, and the 
stronger sunlight and sunheat of summer are 
not suited to these pale shades of pink. For 
winter work and winter and autumn flowering, 
however, I know of no Carnation better suited 
to those requiring large handsome blossoms on 
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and if it can get the sun ib will provide scores 
of blossoms in a season when once established. 
In small pots, too, ib is very useful. Lastly', it 
is a pl&nb that may be propagated very easily 
from cuttings. 

PLANTS FOR COOL GREENHOUSE. 

I am going to turn a vinery into a greenhouse, that is to 
say, am doirg away with the Vines. Will you be so kind 
as to say what would be best to put in it. so as to have 
fl iwers during the winter and spring? I shall require Borne 
creepers for roof, Roses and other sorts, and could plant 
the former in the outside border like a Vine if you think it 
best. I can have heat, but do not watt to spend too 
much on ooke, as I know there are many things that will 
grow in a cool houre. Kindly say when the plants, etc, 
should be prepared for winter and spring floweritg, ae I 
want to get them to begin in time. I am anxious to have 
plenty of flowers for cutting from, and also to bring Into 
house. Tne vinery Is a good big one ; the roof is very 
high, so will want some tall plants for the stage.— A Lover 
ok Flowers. 

[Without fire-heat, or, ab most, but little, 
very few subjects outside of those that flower 
naturally in the open ground can be had in 
bloom during the winter and early spring ; 


young planks potted on now will attain an 
| effective size by winter ; Chinese Primulas, sow 
| end of May : Ricbardia (Arum Lily), shake out 
and lepotaboutmidsummerforwinter blooming; 
1 Salvia Betheli, Salvia splendens, and Salvia 
Pitcheti, need to be treated much as Chrysan- 
! themums. Veronicas (shrubby) may be obtained 
as neat bushes in the autumn. Bulbs of various 
kinds are also available for the same purpose, 
prominent among them being Hyacinths, 

| Tulips, Narcissi, Allium neapolitanum, Scillas, 
Chionodoxas, and others. These med to be 
! potted in October, stood ont-of-doors, well 
watered, and then covered with Cocoa-nut- 
refuse. When rooted, which will be in six 
weeks or so, they m*y be taken into the houte 
in batches in order to maintain a succession of 
bloom. Roman Hyacinths potted in the middle 
of September will, in the greenhouse, flower in 
a couple of months. Sucn herbaceous subjects 
an Spirseas, Diely tra spectabilis, and Lily of the 
Valley usually reach this country about the 
end of Ocbober, when they should be at once 
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potted, and after being stored out-of-doors to 
root must be taken into the greenhouse. 

Numerous hard-wooded plants, all of which 
flower in the greenhouse in winter and spring, 
may be obtained in the aubumn in the shape of 
neab little bushes set with flower • buds. 
Included in these are such plants as Indian 
Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, Epacris, Cvtisus 
racemosus, Boronias, Chorozsmas, etc. Hardy 
shrubs, too, are available, for those that flower 
naturally in the spring outside will, under 
glass, anticipate their usual season of blooming, 
and are then much appreciated. Chief among 
these are hardy Azaleas, Lilac?, Guelder Rose, 
Spirx-a confusa, Frunus of sorts, Magnolia 
abellata, and Staphylea colchica. All of these 
are readily obtainable in the autumn ns plants 
thab have been especially grown for flowering 
in pots ] _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bchizanthns growing.—I have some seedling 
plant* of Sc.blzanthus, about; 2 inches high (full grown 
plants of this, a dwarf sort, Bail to be about 12 inohes 
high), and should be glad of a few hints as to soil to use 
for growing in pots for a window, size of pots to plant in, 
and how many plants in each pot?—q. R. 

[The plants should be pricked out, placing 
four or five round the sides of a 6 inch pot 
la this way, if light loamy soil be used, 
excellent plants may be had in bloom during 
July and August. ] 

Prunus sinensis fl.-pl after forcing — I have 
a Frunus sineneij (1 -pL, eviientlv forced Inabotbouse It 
has finished flowering Sow can I propagate from it? 
Should 1 cut it down? It is apparently on ice own roots, 
as there are no suckers visible If I plunge it outside will 
the branches take root, and, If so, when should I place it 
In the greenhouse again after dividing it?—F. T. Q. 

[If you wish to flower your Pruuus sinensis 
flore-pleno under glass again next year, the 
main shoots must be shortened back to half 
their length, or a little more, and any weak 
ones cut out. After this the planb must be 
kepb in the greenhouse till all danger from 
frost is over, as the young leaves that have 
been developed in the forcing-house aro natu¬ 
rally tender. When safe, plunge oub-of-doirs 
in a sunny spot, and keep well supplied with 
water during the summer, when ib will perfect 
its growth and set the flower buds for another 
season. In this case take ib into the green¬ 
house soon after Christmas. Its propagation 
is not particularly easy, for cubbings do not 
root at all readily, and in nurseries it is usually 
increased by grafting or budding. The other 
alternative is by layers, which take, however, a 
couple of years to root sufficiently bo be 
detached from the parent plant. ] 

Arum Lilies in summer.— Unless abso¬ 
lutely neglected, itisseldomthabArumLiliesfail 
bo bloom, and one may, if desired, have flowers 
from Christmas to Easter with very little 
trouble. Ab the present time, plants that have 
done flowering should have the supply of water 
lessened, and finally moisture withheld for 
a time, placing the pots on their sides until the 
beginning of August, when each plant should 
receive a thorough soaking of water for a week 
or so, and those thab need ib be repotted. It is 
a mistake bo allow plants to occupy the same 
pot year after year, as to do this they are bur¬ 
dened with a lob of useless growth, and the 
flowers as a result are small and poor compared 
with those produced from strong, healthy 
crowns. For small crowns, use small pots until 
8 inch or 0-inch pots are reached for the largest. 
As to soil, leb ib be good fibrous loam and leaf- 
soil, with some thoroughly robbed manure or 
bone-meal added. When this has been done, 
let them stand in a cold-frame with a north 
aspect, or on a bed of ashes, syringing them 
occasionally to keep down green-fly, which 
often takes possession of the undersides of the 
leaves. In September the plants should be 
brought indoors.— Townsman, 

Schiz&nthuses. —Large plants in 7-inch 
and 8-inch pots of the varieties S. Wise* 
tonensis, S. pinnatus, and S. rebusus have been 
iu bloom for weeks past. There is no other 
flowering plant exactly like them for lightness 
in appearance and beauty of colouring, com 
bined with freedom of blossoming. The cul¬ 
tural requirements, too, are by no means 
exacting, as the Schizanthus is essentially a 
cool greenhouse planb. If necessary to hasten 
the flowering, the plants may be subjected bo a 
certain amount of heat iu spring, but if this is 
prolonged bhey become drawn, and lose much 
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of their natural beauty. I usually sow the seed 
in autumn for spring flowering, and grow the 
plants quite cool throughout the winter months, 
a shelf close up to the glass being the best 
position for them until they begin bo push up 
their flower-spikes. After this a light position 
on a greenhouse stage, and where the tempera- 
bure ranges between 50 degs. and fiodegs., will i 
enable them bo develop their flowers to per¬ 
fection, when they may be moved bo a conser¬ 
vatory, or wherever required. To prolong the 
blossoming as much as possible they should be 
shaded from bright sunshine For indoor decora¬ 
tion well bloomed plants are of great service 
ab this time of year, while the flowers also keep 
well in a cub state.—A. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

PLANTS FOR A STREAM SIDE. 

I should be much obliged if you could give me some idea 
as M what would be good summer-flowering plants to grow 
in and beside a stream which fli*H through mv orchard? 
The stream flows swiftly, but is very shallow—only 
3 Inches or 4 inches of water flowing over pebbles, and 
3 feet wide, running due west to east, between banks on 
north «ide 7 feet high, and south eide 4 feet high The 
*oil wh’'m is washed down from the banks, in its widest 
parts 3 feet acrosj, along the edge of the stream, is good 
loam, but when I attempt to pKuc anything in deep soil — 
say 2 feet deep—I come to hlai k bad-smelimg s'uff The 
north bank is about 120 feet long and topptd by o d 
Cnerry treeB, which shed their leaves ai d bio >m Into the 
stream I have planed Primroses a» «1 Polyanthuses, 
Woodruff and Periwinkle, Sc. John's Wort, ard hardv 
Ferns with sucoese, also yellow Iris and Loosestrife, but 
all these are spring 11 rwers. I thought of sinking wooden 
boxes or tin cans (which would be l*est?) flll-d with peat, 
in the stream, allowing the water to flow o^er. but do not 
know what plants would be best to put in. The water is 
not deep enough for Water I/dies, although it never freezes 
and is well sheltered, and Oamunda regalia hates the black 
clay. Most of the gardening boobs I consult are written 
for the South of England, and deal with sandy and peaty 
soil, and are no help to me or others who live on rich, cool 
soil, so 1 ft el the less ecruple in taking up so much of your 
valuable space in the hope that your advice may be of 
use to more than myself.— Tub Black North. 

[You have an excellent opening for many of 
the more showy subjects, and os you appear to 
wish for plants flowering over a prolonged 
‘•eason you cannot do better than introduce for 
late summer and early autumn the varying 
shades of blue, violet, purple, etc., recently 
seen in the hjbrid forms of Lobelia syphilitic*, 
all of which would be quite happy with the 
roots reaching the moisture, or even in the 
water. In addition you could also plant 
Lobelia cardinalis, L. fulgens Queen Victoria, 
and L. f. Firefly These latter would be better 
in the cool, moist soil of the baokside, planting, 
sav, inches above the running water. If you 
planted one of these forms in an irregular way 
on the bankside the effect would be very good. 
Quite apart from these bright colours, you could 
treat the first-named kinds in a similar way. 
The idea we have in mind is to treat portions 
of the bankside in imitation of nature. 
The tall spikes of the Lobelias would be 
most effective, and the spot in which 
you planted such things could be made doubly 
so if you plant thinly of the Lobelia and 
carpeted the bank with Ficaria grandiflora, 
Caltha palustris, C. p. fl.-pl., and the like. In 
those positions where a side opening could be 
made, Spir.-e* venusta {pink), S. palmata 
(scarlet), and S. Aruncus (cream-white) could 
be planted, and would soon be much at home. 
Another excellent subject would bo Saxifraga 
peltata, very fine in foliage for many months. 
Then in the Iris family there is quite a wealth 
of good things, such asl. sibirica in variety, I. 
Ktempferi (kevig&ba), the water loving Iris of 
Japan, with other members of the Flag Iris, if 
ou desired to adorn the higher portions of the 
ank. Very fine, too, is Monarda didytna, with 
showy whorls of scarlet flowers in July and 
later. This has a good distinctive colour alone, 
and should not dash with the above-named 
Spiraeas, some of which may be in flower with 
it. If you wish for more you may grow 
the herbaceous Phloxes and the Michaelmas 
Daisies among taller plants. Any of the Cimi- 
cifugas are good for the purpose You might 
even sow tho higher bank with Foxgloves ancj 
dibble in some bits of the taller Campanulas. 

In spring pretty patches of colour could be 
had by planting seedlings of Primula rosea and 
P. cashmeriana with plants of P corbusoides, 
all of these preferring damp and shade. Some 
striking yellow flowers are Senecio Doronicum, 
S. Clivorum, and Telekia (Buphbhalmum) 
speciosa, the first 2 feet high, the others 3A feet 


or more, and requiring ample space. Cheap 
Daffodils, Bluebells, and Wood Anemones— 
all best planted in autumn, in company with 
Leucojum vernum and L. je-itivum—should be 
noted. Then if you could dam the water now 
and again such aquatics as Aponogeton dis- 
tachyou, Villarsia nymplieoides, 'Ranunculus 
Lingua, and the *Sagittarias could be intro¬ 
duced. A foot or 15 inches deep of water for 
such as these would be ample, and would add 
materially to the good effect. Those marked 
thus * are good as margin plants in groups — 
E. Jenkins.] 


HARDY AURICULAS. 
Exceedingly beautiful as are the various 
edged and self show Auriculas in the estima¬ 
tion of Auricula fanciers, I would not exchange 
the few dozens of hardy border varieties I 
have now in charming bloom for as many of 
the finest shows in cultivation. Thab is rank 
heresy, no doubt, and I could did I now 
grow Polyanthuses say the same of the aold- 
laced show varieties and of the fine showy 
and beautiful border varieties. At the recent 
Auricula show at the Vincent-square Hall 
were presented some of tho very best show 
varieties to be found in cultivation, but even 
50 of them grouped made a poor show, and 
gave little of colour or of attraction. Did 
l attempt to grow these show and costly 
varieties I should have to erect a glat-shouse 
specially for them, have it heated to winter 
the plants and flower them well in the spring, 
also need a cold-frame to keep them cool 
during the summer. The plants as grown in 
pots are subject to injury from grten-fly on 
the leaves, and to woolly aphis on the 
roots *, they need plenty of looking after, 
especially in potting and watering ; they give 
one month’s bloom only oub of each twelve in 
the year, and when the bloom comes ib makes 
bub a poor display. What wonder, then, if I 
greatly prefer hardy border Auriculas. These 
I have bub to plant oub in practically any posi¬ 
tion. Mine is rather a warm one, in a town 
yard, yet they do well, grow freely, seem 
unaffected by insects or disease, and then in 
the spring give a fine show of really effective 
and beautiful flowers. I can purchase a packet 
of seed for Is. and raise from ib several dozens 
of plants I can go into our market and have 
my pick of all I see there in bloom for threepence 
each, and in bhab way, discarding’ all dull 
colours and saving only those of bright hues 
borne on stiff, erect stems, have something 
thab I can admire and which well repay the 
small trouble given. 

All this may not be the cult of the florist, 
perhaps, yet is there ample room for the 
development of floral form and of excellence in 
these hardy Auriculas. Anyone who saw the 
besb alpines as shown by Mr. Douglas or Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor ab the recent Auricula 
show, found they were really beautiful and 
attracted far more notice from the general 
public than did the show section. These 
al pines, however, to produce flowers of so 
perfect a kind have to ba as carefully grown in 
pets under glass as the shows have to be, or 
from the open ground they would not evidence 
such greab refinement. But they do poinb 
the way for raisers or growers of border Auric¬ 
ulas in seeking for improvements in their strains. 
Allied to stout erecb stems should be broad, 
flab flowers, having clear yellow centres and 
margins of some bright effective hue. So many 
of the existing border strains have washy 
purple hues or dirty yellow ones, or very small 
flowers or some undoubted defects, which ib 
should be the duty of every grower to seek to 
eradicate. There is for the enthusiastic amateur 
a fine field open for improvement in border 
Auriculas. __ 

Primula japonica. — Last season I 
planted a quantity of bhis Primula on the site 
of an old pond. The soil still retains an ample 
supply of moisture, although the water has 
been drained off, and by the luxuriant growth 
the plants have made, and the manner in 
which thoy are flowering ab the time of writing, 
they are quite ab home, and evidently 
appreciate their surroundings. The flower- 
spikes are very robust, ana the blooms of 
fiae size, and deeply coloured. Io such a 
position, or by the margins of lakes or streams, 
bhis species of Primula should be planted, and 
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if there is some amount of shade afforded by 
trees, the flowering period is then considerably 
prolonged.—S. P. K. 


COSMOS BIPINNATUS. 

As the illustration shows, this is a most attrac- 
tire annual, and has the especial merit of being 


Flowers of Cosmos bipinnatus. From a photograph by Miss E. G. Falkener, 
East Molesey. 


very easy to grow. It does exceedingly well 
in this country, and attains a height of from 
3 feet to 7 feet. When grown in large masses 
it is most effective, the flowers appearing like 
so many stars, varying from deep rose through 
every shade of pink to pure white. The seed, 
which is most inexpensive, can be procured 
from almost any of the seedsmen. 

It should be sown under glass at 
once, and treated like any ordinary 
tender annual. Keep on pricking 
onto and repotting till all danger of 
frost is over, when it can be planted 
oat in permanent quarters. Given 
a good rich soil, like one uses for 
ABfcers or Dahlias, plenty of water, 
and a sunny position, the Cosmos is 
sure to do well. It is a free and 
continuous bloomer. The photo¬ 
graph was taken in a garden in 
South Wales the second week in 
November last. / 

Miss Ethel G. Falkener. 

East Molesey. 


green, glossy foliage, its compact style of 
growth, and the deep yellow colour of its 
flowers. Near these two very “easy” Saxi¬ 
frages I have numerous clumps of that gem of 
al pines, 

i S. Burseriana, whose lovely crimson buds 
and large, pure white flowers, borne on their 
crimson stalks, are truly charming. This 
needs a drier situation 
and more sun, though 
even it cannot withstand 
the fierce rays of a July 
sun withoub danger, so it 
is as well to give ib a little 
shade in dry, scorching 
weather, and keep ib from 
getting dry ab the roobs. 
Sometimes I think that its 
neighbour, Saxifraga Bur 
seriana major, is even bet¬ 
ter still; at all events, it 
is more free flowering, 
and is quite one of the 
best. Iris reticulata, 
planted quite close by, 
forms a beautiful contrast 
in colour, and as all these 
plants are in flower ab the 
same time, and come be¬ 
fore almost anything else, 
it is as well to group them 
in pretty close proximity 
to each other. 

R. L. Rotth. 
Sib/ord Ferris, 

Banbury. 

NOTES t(• REPLIES. 

How to keep the 
. Tufted Pansies 
growing.— Daring the 
last few weeks, plants 
that were put out in their 
flowering quarters last 
autumn, and those also 
planted in the month of 
February la9t, have made 
fairly satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. Not a week has 
passed during the past two 
months without carefully 
hoeing between the plants 
when the weather has 
been favourable. This apparently insigni¬ 
ficant detail has contributed more to the well¬ 
being of the plants than many growers in the 
first place were prepared to admit. The Feb¬ 
ruary-planted set derived much benefit from 
this hoeing, and appeared to get established 
more quickly in consequence. At the time of 


winds of late have sorely tried mosb outdoor 
plants, and the Tufted Pansies have not been 
an exception. Plants raised withoub the aid of 
a cold-frame have done bebter and suffered less 
than those raised by these less natural means. 
Pinch off the spent blossoms as soon as they 
are seen. So dry has the soil become in some 
cases that I have had to water copiously. I 
will soon give a good mulch bo the beds and 
borders of these plants.—D. B. C. 

Wallflower Cloth of Gold.— This is a very com¬ 
pact, bueUy-babited Wallflower. It is also very free- 
bloomiog, and the rich golden flower* are very telling, 
whether the plants are used alone or associated with 
others of a different colour. It is also very hardy—in 
fact, quite as hardy as the red and brown varieties. As 
the present is the time to be sowing Wallflower seed to 
supply plants for next autumn, a point should be made of 
including Cloth of Gold.—A. W. 

Plants for wall.— Would you kindly recommend a 
few plants suitable for a dry wall I am thinking of 
making? It faces due north, and gets partial shade from 
an oak-tree.— Strodk. 

[You should try Alpine Poppies, dwarf Cam¬ 
panula?, Erinus al pinup, Linaria alpina, 
Linaria Cymbalaria, Antirrhinums, Wall¬ 
flowers, Maiden Pinks. Cheddar Pink, and the 
like. See arbicle on “ Wall Gardening,” in our 
issue of May 6, p. 122.] 

Tulips falling.—I have a large garden, with borders 
of Tulips. For past two years there has been much 
destruction on some of the borders, of which I send speci¬ 
men. The same blight or disease I have seen in other 
gardens in this neighbourhood. It is oulv during past 
two >ears I have observed this. Some of the stronger 
kinds seem able to resist the blight, or whatever it may be, 
aud are in fall bloom, though perhaps the flowers are not 
quite so large as usual. This latter defect may arise from 
the keen frosts and plerolng cold winds we have had for 
past two months. I hope j ou will be able to elucidate 
cause of the failure.—W. 8. L,, Carlow. 

[You say nothing as to how long the bulbs 
have been planted, bub from the sample you 
send they have evidently been in the same 
place for years. By so doing you have only 
courbed failure, as no plant of a bulbous nature 
is more generally improved by lifting, clean¬ 
ing, and subsequent drying than the Tulip. 
You can, of course, lifb them when the foliage 
has died down and dry them, replanting in the 
autumn. We cannot, however, hold out any 
hopes of success in blooming nexb year, so that 
you had better put them into some parb of the 

f arden where ib matters little whether they 
ower or nob. In fact, wo would not hesitate 
to throw them all away aDd begin with fresh 
bulbs nexb aubumn, taking care to put them 
into fresh soil, and nob replanting in the posi¬ 
tion where the failure has occurred.] 

Primula Sieboldi is very good with me 
this season, the abundant rains having pub 
strength into the crowns. My plants are 
growing on a bed some 20 feet long by 4 feeb 


SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
SAXIFRAGES. 

Of many Saxifrages and eaily- 
tiowering alpines which adorn oar 
rock gardens in early spring, there 
is none more free flowering and 
beautiful than 

S. apiculata when it is grown in 
bold masses, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. Its pale lemon flowers, 
borne on erect stalks 2 inches high, 
contrast well with its dark green 
leaves. And it is so easy to grow. Any aspect 
except full south suits it well, and ib seems 
at home in any soil, though it does best in 
gritty loam. Another good thing to associate 
with ib is 

S. san'cta, less free in its blooming, though 
ib makes up for this bj^the beauty of i“ 

C.O ’ 


Saxifraga apiculata in the rock garden. From a photograph by Mr. R. L. Routh, Sibford-Ferris, Banbury. 


§ 


writing the plants are very healthy, with 
sturdy, short-jointed growths bearing large and 
handsome flowers on stout, erect footstalks. 
This is the natural outcome of healthy and 
vigorous root action. By the free and con¬ 
sistent use of the hoe the soil becomes ai rated, 


wide, and the blossoms, varying as they do 
from pure white bo crimson, with shades of 
lilac, form a pretty and effective garden picture. 
Many more would grow these Japan Primroses 
did they know how fine they are and that they 
can be easily grown in any fairly light garden 


deep and weeds are also kept under. The drying soil.-f*J. Cor^iiill, j 
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ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM CAVENDISHIANUM. 

The colour of the flowers of this fine winter- 
blooming Orchid, a spike of which we figure 
to day, is very clear and telling, being chrome 
yellow, with a hardly perceptible tinge of 
green that serves really to brighten than other¬ 
wise. It is so easy to grow that all should 
include it in their collections. As it has no 
pseudo-bulbs ib should have no distinct rest¬ 
ing period, yet after the spikes are pasb until 
the growth again commences plenty of moisture 
is necessary. The intermediate house suits it 
well, and the compost must be very rough and 
contain a good proportion of Sphagnum Moss ; 
ample moisture when growing and, conse¬ 
quently, plenty of drainage are necessary. 


the other hand, to use ib every day, whether 
dull or fine, is a mistake, leading to damping 
of the foliage, fining down of the compost, and 
general ill-health of the plants. 

The time the plants can be left oub depends 
largely upon the aspect of the pits and the 
locality. If carefully covered at night they 
may be left until the middle of October in the 
south of England, at any rate, but they are 
better returned to the house before frosts of 
any severity are imminent. 


ROBBS, 

NEW HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

Will "Rosa” kindly give short descriptive notes of the 
newer kindfl of Hybrid Teas, including this j ear's plants, 
which In his opinion are worth adding to a collection of 
outdoor garden Roses?—F. Thomas. 


but of wondrous petal, egg-shaped, and de¬ 
lightful in colour. 

Edit Meyer, a thin flower, bub of a most 
charming colour, coppery-yellow, shaded red 
and orange. The flowers are borne on erecb 
stems on stiff stalks, making it highly 
decorative. 

Etoile di France.— This much-advertised 
Rose will be a general favourite, I think, if one 
does not allow its blossoms to hang too long on 
the plant. If this is done they turn to a very 
nasty purple-magenta colour, a tint abhorred 
by most Rose growers, although when this is 
seen, ib is often the fault of the grower in not 
removing the old flowers as they begin to fade. 

Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch.— A beautiful 
Rose with yellowish buds and an open bloom 
of rosy-flesh, with yellow base. 


ORCHIDS IN PITS OR FRAMES. 
Where the cooler section of Orchids, such as 
Odonboglots, Masdevallias, and some Onci- 
diums, are grown in a lean-to house against a 
north wall or in some other shady position, ib is 
nob difficult, as a rule, to keep the temperature 
down. Even where a separate house of almost 
any class can be devoted to their culture it is 
comparatively easy, by heavy shading and 
frequent damping, bo keep the plants growing. 
But where they have to be wintered with other 
Orchids, or in an ordinary moist greenhouse, 
such as many small cultivators possess, ib 
becomes impossible bo keep the atmosphere as 
ib Bhould be during the summer. A good way 
out of the difficulty is to remove all the plants 
of this section to a cool, shady pit, or, if this is 
nob at command, ordinary garden frames set 
in the coolest place convenient. The present is 
a suitable time for the removal, and a place for 
them should be prepared without delay. If in 
a brick pit, a stage of some kind must be rigged 
up. Wood, of course, is, in nine cases out of 
ten, used for this, os it is handy and easily 
fixed. This must be covered with a layer of 
rough shingle, small coke, or ashes, to retain a 
certain amount of moisture. Wood is nob by 
any means the best material bo U9e. Corrugated 
iron is useful and may be readily fixed, the 
grooves serving to retain the moisture suffi¬ 
ciently and carry away superfluous water. As 
the plants are by now in mosb cases in active 
growth, everything must be in readiness before 
they are shifted. The walls of the pit 
should be limewashed if necessary, and all 
frames and lights thoroughly scrubbed. Give 
the plants all the room possible, so as to pre¬ 
vent any difficultly in damping down, and a 
little soot and lime sprinkled about serve to 
keep away insects and create a slightly am- 
moniated atmosphere. Cover the glass with 
mats for a few nights after the plants are 
brought oub, as the chancre is sometimes 
rather too much for them. This covering may 
be discontinued by the end of May, and a 
little air lefb on at night at the back of the 
pit or frame. The first thing in the morning 
increase the air and damp through the plants 
thoroughly if fine. In wet weather the lights 
should be tilted a little on one side, but 
not run down sufficiently for the rain to 
reach the plants. Dull, showery days some¬ 
times occur in June, when the lights may be 
lefb off and the plants exposed with advantage, 
bub as a rule they are safer covered up and as 
much air as possible lefb on. When sun¬ 
shine prevails, shade heavily after it reaches 
the glass and keep the lights fairly close until 
late in the afternoon, again opening them 
and allowing full light during the evening. So 
treated the plants become hard and robust, 
the leaves take on a bronzy appearance. aDd 
are rustling and springy to the touch. These 
ore symptoms of health well known to expe¬ 
rienced cultivators, and are usually the fore¬ 
runners of a bountiful crop of bloom. Water¬ 
ing at the root will be practically the same as 
if the plants were kept in the Orchid house, 
except that, owing bo the freedom with which 
the air plays about them, they will need it 
ofbener. Care is necessary in syringing over¬ 
head. Some cultivators taboo the syringe 
entirely, bub this is a greab mistake. Properly 
and judiciously applied, a gentle spray of soft 
water acts beneficially in replenishing the 
atmosphere with moisture in dry, sultry 
weather, and is vfirrytdisbasteful t» insects. On 
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Oncidiuin Cavendishianum. 


[In Gardening Illustrated for Feb. land i GeorgeLaing Paul. —The crossing of Caro- 
Feb. 11 notes were given upon the new Roses, line Testoub with Fisher Holmes has given us a 
and there are very few, if any, to add bo the | grand Rose, and one likely to remain. Ib has 
lisb given then. I observe, however, that you a splendid bud, and the colour is deep crimson, 
desire to add new Hybrid Teas suibable for just the colour wanted in the popular group we 
outdoor cultivation, and though most of the are considering. 

kinds noted at the dates stated would be fibted | Grobsherzog Yon Oldenburg —This is a 
for outdoor growth as garden Roses, there are ! large bold flower of the Caroline Testoub type, 
some few especially good, and I will briefly 1 but of a richer colour than M. Jules Grolez. 
name and describe them. Gustave Grunerwald.— Something in the 

Alice Grahams is a good solid flower, ivory- j way of Grace Darling, bub quite distincb from 
white, tinted salmon. that beautiful Rose. 

Dean Hole is a noble flower, salmon-carmine i Joseph Hill. — I am not sure whether this 

in colour, aDd of bold, deep form. Rose will be strong enough for garden decora- 

Earl of Warwick is a magnificenb Rose ! tion, but, if ib proves to be 60, ib will be an 
that will become very popular, perhaps as ! acquisition, for ib is one of the moat distincb. 
much so as Mine. Abel Chatenay. Its colour The colour in centre of flower is very rich and 
is salmon-pink, with shading of vermilion, striking. On 91 ill I ID 
The flowers are very large, inclined to be thin, Konk.ix Carola — If this does nob eclipse 
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Viscountess Folkestone, it will run that grand 
Kose very close in popular favour. It is a 
needling from Caroline Testout crossed with 
Viscountess Folkestone. The latter has im- 

E &rted the bold flower, whilst the other variety 
as given the colour. 

Le Proores is rather too near Mme. 
Ravary. At least, that has been my expe¬ 
rience at present. We shall see better as the 
plants blossom outdoors. 

Mme. Charles de Luxe.—A grand, large* 
petalled flower, with buff centre and flesh 
white on outer side. It gives me the impres¬ 
sion that it resulted from a cross between 
Souvenir du President Carnot and Mme. 
Ravary. 

Mme. Paul Olivier —Salmon, shaded rose, 
long oval buds and grand foliage. 

Mme. Edmee Cocteau. —A splendid flower, 
pink in colour, and of very large si/.9. It is a 
climber, bub may be advantageously grown as 
a standard. 

Mme Jules Ora vkreaux.—A nother climber, 
but so free flowering that the shoots will 
blossom right to the ground ; colour peach 
aDd yellow. 

Mrs. David McKee is one of the besb, as it 
is a good break in colour, which is a rich 
cream yellow. 

Paul Lede, a superb Ro*e of rich carmine, 
shaded yellow. In the bud state the colours 
are beautifully blended, the loDg tapering buds 
being more yellow than carmine; lovely as a 
pot Rose. 

William Nottinq. —Probably this will sur¬ 
pass Mme. Abel Chatecay, but ib needs this 
summer to test it in this respect. 

Of this year’s novelties I can say bub libble ab 
present. 

Lady Wenlock is one of the most promising. 
Ib seems to me to be a Caroline Testoub in 
growth, with yellowish flowers, the prevailing 
tint being China rose. 

Ib is not doing justice to any Rose to judge 
ib from plants grown under glass, so tnat I 
must ask you to wait awhile until they can be 
tested outdoors.— Rosa.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FBIENDS. 

A remedy for tlie Hollyhock 
fungus —The following remedy has been 
used by Messrs. Webb and Brand, at their 
Saffron Walden nurseries, with the besb 
results: To 1 lb. of Tobacco-powder is added 
a ] of an ounce of finely powdered sulphate of 
copper, and well mixed ; this is dusted over any 
paro of the plant affected with the fungus, 
foliage or stem, every two or three weeks 
daring the growing season, a dull, still day 
being chosen for the operation.— Horticultural 
Advertiser . 

Caterpillar attacking Currant-bushes — 
I have io ebaefc you for your kind attention to inv inquiry 
as to insect which has so damaged my Currant-bueher, 
and enclose two more shoots, in east of which there is a 
grub. I take it this is the last stage before spinning, the 

K rater part of the damage having been done before the 
ds burst at all. The outer case of the bud Is apparently 
uninjured.—J. B. Hewitt. 

[The insect attacking the shoots of your 
Currants is no doubt the caterpillar of the 
“ Curranb clear - wing - moth ” (Sesia tipuli- 
formis), though ib i9 unusual bo find them in 
such tender parts of the shoot. The only 
thing to do is to cut off the infested ahoobs and 
destroy the caterpillars.—O. S. S ] 

Yew hedge unhealthy.- Can you tell me what it 
Is that has attacked the Yew enclosed? The piece was 
taken from a Yew hedge. The disease seems to be spread¬ 
ing In spite of all I can do —Wydduu 
[The Yew shoots that you sent are covered 
with & small Alga, probably belonging to the 
genus Protococcus. These little plants repre¬ 
sent one of the lowest forms of vegetable life. 
Under a microscope the substance which 
encrusts the leaves appears as a va9b number of 
very minute round object?. You do not state 
what means you have tried to prevent the 
spreading of this Alga, bub I believe if you 
sprayed with very weak Bordeaux mixture 
you would find it quite effective.— G. S. S.] 
Caterpillars destroying Rase shoots - I am 
trying lo grow a few Hoses in my back garden, hitherto 
with moderate euccea*. Thie j ear my plant* are attacked 
by a maggot, which destroy" all the young shoot- as they 
begin gTo wing. It does not make its attack in the same 
wa> as the ordinary Rose-bud maggot by waiting to glue 
the leaves together. It can only be detected by its 
excreta appearing outside the shoot. I examine the 
plants two or three times a day, apd have killed soores. I 
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have aleo been compelled to reprune my trees, bo great 
baa been the destruction, but the maggots are still doing 
the mischief as the fresh ahoots grow. Can anything be 
done?—J. W. Ykind. 

[The 6hcots of your Ropes are attacked by 
the caterpillars of a small moth, one of the 
Tortricid.-e or Bell-moths. Many of these 
caterpillars are so much alike that ib is almost 
impossible to say to what species they belong 
unless you were to rear them until they became 
moths. I am afraid that I cannob recommend 
any better way of destroying the pest than 
those which you have already employed ; spray¬ 
ing with an insecticide would not) be of any use 
as the fluid would nob reach the foe, and one 
can only quote the old proverb, “lb’s dogged 
that does it.”—G. S. S.] 


VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOMS IN THE SUMMER. 

(Reply to “F. L.”) 

It is often more difficult to produce these 
during the summer than in winter, as the 
buildings generally used are apt to become too 
hot to suit) them. The material aleo requires 
close attention to prepare ib properly during 
dry weather. The first thiDg to consider is the 
house. Where the roof is of slates and exposed 
to the sun, this becomes very hob, and should 
have thatched hurdles placed over ib ; even 
whitewashing over will greatly assist in keep¬ 
ing the inside of the house much cooler. Plenty 
of water should be used on the paths, and if 
these are of stone a good thickness of litter 
may be placed over them to retain the moisture. 
If ib is found necessary to open the door to 
lower the temperature, mats should be sus¬ 
pended in fronb of the beds to prevent their 
surface becoming dry. Cool cellars or outside 
beds made up in a sheltered position are often 
more suitable for producing a summer 6upply 
than expensively built houses put upfor the pur¬ 
pose. The material for forming the beds is often 
very dry when collected, and must be so treated 
that ib will heab gradually and retain a gentle 
warmth until at least the spawn has commenced 
bo spread through the beds. To do this ib is 
necessary to spread the droppings out thinly in 
a shady position or in a shed, and damp them 
over several times before they are thrown into 
a heap Mats or old sacks are then used as a 
covering to conserve the moisture. After the 
beds are made up, the chief thiDg to study is 
an even temperature with plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere, or the produce may be bough 
and unfib for use. Beds which have gone oub 
of bearing should be cleaned over and the 
surface soil slightly disturbed. Give a good 
soaking of tepid water, adding about a table¬ 
spoonful of salt to each two gallons, and the 
following day give the surface of the bods a 
sprinkling of rich loam, pressing the whole 
down firmly, and covering the beds over after¬ 
wards with mats. In this way a second crop is 
often obtained where a newly-made bed ab this 
season would fail. Spawn that is intended for 
future use should not be exposed to sun or air, 
but kepb in a cool, dry cellar. 


GROWING CELERIAC. 

Please tell me the culture necessary for Celeriac, ready 
now to prick out of boxes, also its uses and mode of cook¬ 
ing it?— Craog. 

[The growth of Celeriac does not, as a rule, 
present much difficulty. February or March is 
the time for sowing the seeds in boxes or pans, 
choosing finely-sifted soil, mixed with decayed 
manure or leaf-mould to the extent of about one- 
third of its bulk Prick oub the seedlings as 
they become sufficiently advanced in a warm- 
house or pit into other boxes not more than 
inches deep, over the bottoms of which are 
spread leaves or Mushroom-bed-manure for 
drainage. Similar soil to that used for sowing 
is* advised for pricking out, and moisture should 
be afforded as often as necessary, bearing in 
mind that dryness ab the root is inimical bo the 
progress of this vegetable at any stage of ibs 
growth. For planting in the garden, choose 
either ground deeply dag and well manured or 
dig shallow trenches about a spade’s depth and 
place a layer of good manure ab the bottom, 
tilling them in nearly, bub nob quite, to the 
top with soil. This depression will allow of 
watering being carried oub easily in summer 
time. If planted on dug ground, only just 
draw a deep drill with the hoe to plant in ; this 


also will leave space for watering. Unlike 
Celery, ib requires no earthing up Liquid- 
manure, given when well established, is 
beneficial. 

To cook it, wash the root well with a vege¬ 
table brush, and peel it. Cub in halves and 
quarters, or in Blices an inch thick. Melt a 
lump of butter in a saucepan ; when it frizzles 
pub in as many pieces as the saucepan will 
hold, lettiDg them lie flab to brown all over. 
Take the pieces as they are browned on to a 
plate until they are all fried ; then put back all 
the pieces, cover close, and stand the saucepan 
on the stove, where they will nob burn, for 
twenty minutes. Turn them oub carefully on 
a hob vegetable dish, season with salt and 
peppBr and a libble finely-chopped Parsley. 
Another way i9 to melt a lump of butter in the 
saucepan with half a teacupful of water, pub in 
the root, cover close until tender—from twenty 
minutes to half-an-hour if quite fresh, but 
when a little stale it takes longer. When 
bender, mix quite smooth with a little cold 
milk, a teasjxionful of flour, dish up the root, 
pour the thickening into the water and butter, 
let ib boil for five minutes. Season with 
pepper, salb, and the juice of half a Lemon, 
pour over the vegetable, and serve. Ib can he 
served in. brown sauce ; also mode into fritter?, 
after being first cooked until tender, and served 
with Parsley sauce, Fennel sauce, soubise 
sauce, or aDy sauce you fancy ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peat-Mose manure.—I thould he much obliged if 
you would tell me if >ou consider peat Moes manuie from 
stables to be as good on a light, sandy soil as Btraw 
manure, and if the continued use of it would be detii- 
mental to the widen ? Is it inclined to breed wireworm 
ft nd other pests?- K. M. 

[Such manure is only useful as a top dressing. 
In a light soil such as yours it will be of no 
value, and you ought bo use cow-manure only, 
with the peat-Moss litter as a top-dressing to 
retain the moisture. ] 

French Beans.— The French Bean is one 
of the mosb useful vegetables one can grow in a 
garden of moderate size as it takes up little 
room. By successional sowings one may have 
Beans over a long period, but the plants can¬ 
not stand a breath of frost, and if once checked 
dolibtlegoodafter. Perhaps the commonest mis¬ 
take is that the Beans are sown too thickly, 
therefore much waste goes on. The Bears 
should stand (i inches apart, and ib pays even to 
give them more room than this, especially 
where they are planted in well manured soil. 
I prefer to plant them in single rows, as by this 
means the best results are attained. A mulch 
of manure when the flowers have set makes a 
deal of difference to the quality and quantity 
of Beans produced.—F. W. D. 

Vegetable Marrows —Twomistakes are 
frequently made by those who endeavour to 
grow Vegetable Marrows—viz., sowingtheseed 
too early, and giving them too much manure, 
which encourages a deal of growth, but little 
fruit. Doubtless the manure heap lying in the 
garden has something bo do with this, as, 
instead of planting them on beds (not neces¬ 
sarily heaps of soil) made up of good soil and 
manure, one finds the manure heap alone beiDg 
used. One can often take a lesson in the grow¬ 
ing of Marrows from the market gardener, and 
one such I have in mind at the present time 
who makes a point of growing his plants with 
comparatively little manure ab the start, 
making up the deficiency by affordirg liquid- 
manure when the fruits have seb. I have more 
than once seen good results from seed sown ab 
the end of May in the beds where plants are 
wanted, giving them a start with a handlighb 
or bell-glass.—F. W. D. 

Autumn-sown Lettuces.— I have had 
outdoor Lettuces since the end of March, and 
of excellent quality, too, the varieties being 
Winter White and Bath Brown Cos. The 
seed was sown lost August and the plants when 
large enough were pricked oub under a south 
wall. To form a succession to these a quantity 
was also pricked oub elsewhere at the same 
time, and all came through the winter with 
bub few losses. After the turn of the ?ear 
those under the wall began to grow quickly, 
and as soon as protection wa9 afforded the 
Apricot and Peach trees trained against the 
wall—this baking the shape of Vmch nets 
thrice folded and which reached to the ground 
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—they made rapid strides and a great number 
were quibe reaay for use by the above-men¬ 
tioned period. The later batch of plants was 
set out in various positions in the garden in 
February and March, and will keep up the 
supply for the next fortnight, when tne spring 
raised plants will succeed them. By setting 
out a quantity of plants in autumn in shel¬ 
tered positions the necessity for forcing 
Lettuces in the spring is obviated, unless the 
winter should happen to be a severe one, when 
a good many of the plants generally succumb. 
The value of the quick growing or forcing 
Lettuces cannot be over-estimated under such 
circumstances. A frame on a mild hot-bed will 
accommodate a good number of plant*, small 
and quick-growing types of the Cabbage 
varieties being best for this purpose. In an 
ordinary winter the two varieties alluded to in 
the beginning of this note can be depended on, 
as both possess hardy, vigorous constitutions 
and are of first-rate quality when well hearted. 
—A. W. 


BOOKS. 

“ REPORT ON THE INJURIOUS INSECTS 
AND OTHER ANIMALS OBSERVED IN 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES DURING 

1904 ”* 

This report is the second that has been issaed 
by Mr. Coliinge, the well-known zoologist. It 
is published in the form of a pamphlet of sixty- 
nine pages with a stiff card cover. It is well 
printed, and the illustrations are very good. 
Unfortunately, ib is printed on the heavy, 
highly-glazed paper, which is nowso fashionable 
on account of the admirable way in which it 
takes impressions from “ process blocks ” ; but 
for the reader it is very inconvenient, as thereflec- 
tion of the light from the shiny surface is mo9b 
unpleasant. This report contains notices of 
the various pests which have been submitted to 
Mr. ColliDge in the course of last year. These 
notices are much of the same nature as those 
given in the Annual Reports on Injurious 
Insects, by the late Miss Ormerod, but they 
are much more tersely written, consequently 
the information they contain is much more 
easily found when wanted than that in Miss 
Ormerod’s reports when they are consulted. 
Admirable as they are in many respect*, 
they are so verbose thab ib is always diffi¬ 
cult to find whab one wants in them. The 
frontispiece is a map showing the counties 
of England, the seven midland counties (Shrop¬ 
shire,* Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Hereford¬ 
shire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Northamptonshire) are clearly distinguished 
from the others by being shaded. Fifty-one 
insects, etc., are referred to in the body of the 
report, besides some thirteen which are men¬ 
tioned under the heading of “General Notes on 
Other Insects, etc.” Why these were not 
inserted with the others is nob explained. 
Following tbe f e are notes on the “Parasitic 
Diseases of Animals” (fowls and pigs), and 
two appendices. Instructions for using hydro¬ 
cyanic gas and bi sulphide of carbon, contain¬ 
ing some very useful remarks for the “ banefib 
of those possessing no special knowledge of 
entomology,” and a list of the natural orders 
in which insects are classified are given 
As this appendix is given for the information 
of those who are nob scientific, it would have 
been well to have avoided as much as possible 
terms which are nob in the vocabulary of the 
* man in the streeb,” and such words as “ chiti- 
nous ” and “ vesbigal " can convey no meaning 
t) the ordinary farmer or gardener. Even such 
words as “ larva ’ or “ pupa” or “abdominal 
segments” should be avoided when possible, 
and false legs or pro-legs are more easily under¬ 
stood than pseudo-pods. The author says: 
“ Among the most noticeable features of the 
year may be mentioned the great increase and 
spread of the Apple sucker, Apple aphis, 
woolly aphis (American blight), mussel scale, 
and Pear midge.' 1 These insects are all alluded 
to later on in the reporb. An effective means 
for extirpating the mite which attacks the buds 
of the BlackCurrant is still a great desideratum 
Many interesting experiments have been made 
with this view, more or less successfully, but 

* " Report on the Injurious Insects and other Animals 
observed In the Midland Counties during 1904.” By 
W. E Coliinge, M 8c. Cornish Bros., Birmingham, 190fi. 
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the much-hoped-for result seems as far off as 
ever, for Mr. Coliinge concludes his notice of 
this pest by saying “thab many growers have 
taken up and bomb infested stock and planted 
clean, which perhaps in the long run will prove 
the most effective and least expensive treat¬ 
ment.” A new enemy to Apple-trees has 
been discovered (as if they had not already 
enough pests) in Warwickshire, a mite belong¬ 
ing to the genus Eriophes, which infests the 
buds of the Apple much in the same way as 
other species of the same genus infest the 
buds of the Black Currant and Hazel. Some 
of the buds on the same tree were killed by 
eel-worms. Unfortunately from a scientific 
point of view, though quite right from 
that of the cultivator, the owner cut 
down and burnt the tree before any 
further observations could be made regard¬ 
ing the pests. Another mite belonging to quite 
a different section of this large family, one of 
the species contained in the genus Tyroglyphus, 
has proved a most destructive pest in Mush¬ 
room beds, feeding in countless numbers, not 
only on the Mushrooms, but also on the spawn. 
Insecticides, which were harmless to the Mush¬ 
rooms, were ineffective in killing the mites 
“Eventually the beds were drenched with 
boiling water, removed, and deeply buried 
the house “ was then well swilled and brushed 
oub, and for some weeks chickens were allowed 
to have the run of it; it was then restocked, 
and when last inspected no mites could be 
found.” As utual, during the year much 
damage was caused by wire worms. The 
author says: “No effective remedy is yeb 
known of treating these pests on large areas,” 
and later on he very truly says, “I cannot too 
strongly emphasise the importance of offering 
every encouragement bo plovers, rooks, and 
starlings in the fields. The ruthless destruc¬ 
tion of plovers’ eggs during recenb years un¬ 
doubtedly has much to do with the great 
increase of wire-worms. The remedy lies very 
much in the farmers’ own hands ; so long as 
plovers' eggs are collected and sold in the 
numbers they are to-day so long will wire- 
woims and many other pesbs flourish.” The 
caterpillars of the great yellow underwing 
moth were very destructive in nursery and 
other gardens. Being night feeders they are 
not so well known as many other pests ; during 
the day they hide themselves under clods, 
stones, etc., or in cracks of the soil. Hand¬ 
picking has been found the best remedy. 
The Pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora), which 
appears bo be on the increase everywhere, has 
more than six pages devoted to ib. As regards 
remedial measures, it is recommended that 
when “once the trees in an orchard are known 
to be attacked, there should be no hesitation to 
strip the whole of the fruit and destroy it by 
burning after covering with paraffin.” 
“ Finally, as far as my experience goes, the 
most successful remedy is to deeply tieuch the 
ground beneath the trees in the winter, and 
then roll it early in the spring ; by this means 
the chrysalides are deeply buried, while the 
rolling hardens and cakes the surface, thereby 
preventiog any few which were left near the 
surface from making their way through.” 

Reports like these are invaluable to all culti¬ 
vators of plants, for, though of more special 
interest to farmers, they are of great value also 
bo gardeners. G. S. S. 


“ L’HYBRIDATION DES PLANTES ”* 
This is a handy little manual, by M. Raphael 
de Noter, on the cross fertilisation of such 
planks as are capable of being grown in the 
north of Europe. Ib is neatly printed, has 
numerous small illustrations explanatory of the 
operations pointed out, is stitched, like the 
majority of French books, in paper covers, and 
runs into something like ISO pages. The 
author in the opening chapters deals with the 
structure of flowers in general, and natural and 
cross-fertilisatioD. He discusses the questions 
concerning the pollen and its action, and gives 
an explanation of the various technical terms 
employed in the work la the second part he 
passes on to the numerous families of plants 
under their natural orders, and shows the 
gardener and amateur all the operations neces¬ 
sary to produce new varieties either in form or 

4 “ Lhybrldatlon des Plantes.” (Charles Amat, 11, 
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colour, and possessing horticultural value in 
various ways. 

M. de Noter is a writer of quibe a series of 
little pamphlets on gardening and kindred 
subjects, such as Orange-trees, Palms, Dahlias, 
bulbous plants, Mushrooms, pruning fruit- 
trees, grafting, Melons, etc This little volume 
will therefore, no doubb, appeal to tho?e readers 
who are already familiar with his writings, and 
also to English amateurs who understand 
French, and to whom the art of crossing and 
hybridising offers attraction. 


QARDBN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Roses are always lovely 
under glass, and are specially good in the un¬ 
heated house when planted out in a good 
border. Cuttings of forced Roses will soon 
root now in a bed of moist, warm Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Take the cuttings off with a heel of old 
wood, if possible ; but they will root without 
this heel if the conditions are right. Pot up as 
soon as roots form, and keep in the warm pit, 
close and shaded for a few days, then harden 
off and plant out, or grow on in pots. All 
the plants will flower this summer. The 
shoots of Hydrangeas which have misBed 
flowering may be taken offandused as cuttings. 
They root freely in sandy loam and leaf-mould 
in boxes where there are a little warmth and 
shade. These plants will throw one good head 
of bloom in 5-inch pots about this time next 
year. Shifb on Balsams, Celosias, and Nicotiana 
Sandene. Tree-Carnations for next winter’s 
flowering should now be in 5-inch pots. Cut¬ 
tings of Zonal Geraniums just rooted, and 
grown on quietly, will flower in 5 inch or 6-inch 
pots next winter. CuttiDgs may still be taken 
for flowering in small pots. We have had very 
fine plants by planting out young robust stuff 
of the right kinds thinly now in rather firm 
ground, and potting up in au tumn. The check 
given in lifting is not a disadvantage, as when 
placed in heat) the plants eoon recover. We 
like this plan better than growing in pots, as 
we get larger plants and more flowers. The 
Zonal Geranium is just a little peculiar. Care¬ 
less watering is sure to cause failures, and if 
many flowers ore wanted, grow in pure loam, 
and pot firmly, and when lifted for bed or 
bolder, pot in loam and keep warm. The 
plants will bear heat, but not excessive mois¬ 
ture at the roots. Fires maybe discontinued 
now, and a little air left on all night. Water 
in the afternoon after four o'clock, but one 
watering in the twenty-four hours will not 
suffice in hob, bright weather under glass. A 
more liberal use may be made now of liquid 
stimulants. 

Ferns under glass.— Shifb on young 
specimens. There comes a time when old 
plants should be thrown out and yonng plants 
be grown on to take their places. Of course, 
some discrimination will be used, as choice 
kinds, which produce spores sparingly or not 
at all, will not increase very rapidly. Very 
few growers are overstocked with the beautiful 
Adianbum Farleyense. To work up a stock 
rapidly, ib is best to divide rather young 
plants and cut them up into single crowns. If 
old plants are cut up in this way they are a 
long time making useful sized plants, and the 
same may be said of most species which it is 
necessary to increase by division. The Elk’s- 
horn Fern (PIatycerium alcicome) makes a 
striking basket plant, bub we must start with 
a good-sized planb. Basket Ferns should be 
dipped in a tank occasionally to make sure of 
the ball being thoroughly soaked. The climb¬ 
ing Fern (Lygodium scandens) makes a pretty 
baskeb planb, or, if grown in pots, the pots may 
stand along the edge of the stage or in some 
position where ib may hang over, as this is the 
most natural way of growing it. There is a 
demand for the various species of Asparagus for 
decoration. A. plumosus, A. tenuiesimus, and 
A. Sprengeriaro the most useful kinds, and all 
are easily raised from seeds A. plumosus 
nanus does not come true from seeds, bub it may 
be increased by division or cuttings. A. Spren- 
geri is especially good in suspended baskets. 
To give colour, some of the variegated Ferns 
should be grown. Pteris argjrea and P. asperi- 
caulis make nice specimens. P. cretica albo- 
lineaba may be grown in the cool-house, bub the 
obher variegated Pterises must have heat, 
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especially in winter. There is a variegated 
form of Adiantum elegans, bub ib is nob suffi¬ 
ciently distinct, and with us is rather a deli¬ 
cate grower. Ferns must have shade in bright 
weather, and the moisture in the atmosphere 
must be abundant. Spores sown late last 
autumn will be ready for pricking off into 
boxes, and, when established, should be potted 
separately into small pots. Scatter the spores 
thinly in pans or boxes of yellow loam rammed 
firm. Soak with water and sow the spores on 
the damp surface without any covering of soil. 
Cover with glass and shade, afterwards afford¬ 
ing moisture from below. Night temperature for 
tropical species 65 degs. Live air at 80 degs. 
as to have fronds hard enough for cutting there 
must be ventilation, and sometimes Ferns are 
required for decoration. There is a demand for 
small Ferns for decorative work. Some should 
be grown in small thumbs for this purpose. 

Melons in frames.— This is a good time 
to plant Melons on a hotbed in a frame. The 
bed must be substantial and the heat must be 
renewed, if necessary, by placing warm linings 
round the frame, bub a newly-made bed should 
lasb some time without linings if properly pub 
together. The bills for the plants should be 
composed of good loam free from wire and 
eel-worms. A little soot and bone-meal may 
be mixed with the loam. Anything further 
required may be given in the shape of liquid 
stimulants when the fruits are set and swelling. 
Melons want a firm roob run that will retain 
moisture. Water will be given when neces¬ 
sary, and sprinklings of chilled water every 
fine day at closing time, usually about 3.30. 
Keep tbe growth thin and pegged out. We 
set out two plants in each light, as the lights 
are large. The shoobs of one plant are trained 
to the fronb and those of the other trained to 
the back. From six to eight fruits will be 
taken off each plant, and they will be fertilised 
at as near the same time as possible. Ventilate 
a little, early in the morning, to be increased 
as the aun gains power. Melons should not 
require shading if planted in good holding 
loam. Thin, flimsy foliage will fall a prey to 
red-spider, and it is impossible to have fine 
flavoured fruib wibhout healbhy, substantial 
foliage. Place each fruib on a bile with nose 
end to the nortb. 


Filling -window boxes. — The soil 
should be good, as the space is limited, and 
the plants are usually placed close together. 
Variety is always charming, and more might 
be done in changes. The usual assortment is 
white and yellow Marguerites, Scarlet Gerani¬ 
ums, white or pink Ivy-leaved Geraniums, and 
I due Lobelias. They eilo w Tropjeolum Coolgard ie 
is useful as a trailer. A box filled with scarlet 
and white Ivy leaved Geraniums, scarlet at the 
back, then white, with blue Lobelias over the 
fronb, is rather pretty, as these plants grow 
into each other and blend nicely. 

Outdoor garden.— All the well hardened 
plants may be planted in the beds now. There 
is still some beauty in the late Tulips ; Wall¬ 
flower?, too, and other things are still bright, 
but tbe sub-tropicals, including Cannas, and 
fine foliaged plants generally, will fill up the 
late bed9. Personally, I prefer bo plant when 
the surface is dry, as one or two good soakings 
of water will settle the plants in the ground, 
and the roots will soon become active. I never, 
if I can avoid it, plant in loose ground. This, 
of coarse, may be due to the nature of the soil 
we have to deal with A light sandy soil soon 
settles down, but when the soil is composed of 
rough or harsher particles which require time 
to fall into position again, ib is rather difficult 
to obtain the necessary consolidation. In the 
latter cose there is nothing so good as a dressing 
of charred garden rubbish. This fills in the 
interstices between the particles of soil and 
makes the conditions of growth more suitable. 
Whilst the beddiog out is going on we must 
nob neglect the more permanent things. With 
us many of tbe hardy herbaceous subjects are 
flowering rather later than usual, bub there 
will 800 n be plenty of flowers. A good assort¬ 
ment of German Iris is useful, and the Madonna 
Lilies are sending up the flower spikeB, and 
there are a strength and vigour about them which 
are nob always present. Carnations and Pinks 
are moving. A little mulch will be useful. 

Fruit garden.— Apple* on the Pafedise- 
stock and Pears on tqeU^ce etjM^be 


mulched with manure, bub no spade work 
should be permitted over the roots, and a good 
soaking of water after tbe manure is placed on 
the surface will be helpful. Fruit-trees on 
south walls seldom get moisture enough when 
they depend entirely upon what falls from the 
clouds. A mulch and a good soaking of water 
will be useful. Some trees I have lately seen 
suffered from the drought of lasb summer. 
South borders are very often raised near the 
wall, and the water runs away from them to 
the fronb of the border unless some means, 
such as mulching, are adopted. Disbudding 
should have attention now, and a few of the 
smallest fruits where crowded may be removed. 
If any insects are present on Peaches use 
Tobacco-powder. As soon as the weather is 
settled remove the nets or other covers, except 
in very cold districts. There will probably be 
some blistered leaves in cold, draughty 
gardens. These should be removed and 
proper measures taken for destroying mildew 
and insects. We have generally found 
Tobacco-powder sufficient for this purpose, but 
if necessary syringe with a solution of soft- 
soap in which a little black sulphur has been 
mixed. See to the spraying of Apple-trees as 
soon as the fruits are set to get rid of the larva.* 
of the codlin-moth. It will be as well also to 
wash the Plum-trees before they are badly 
attacked by aphides. This is really the mo9fc 
important woik in the fruib garden just now 
Quassia extract is one of the cheapest things 
for syringing where green-fly is present. 

Vegetable garden —Keep up the supply 
of Peas by sowing tbe next crop as soon as the 
previous one is through the ground. If birds 
are troublesome dust the rows with soot early 
in the morning when the dew is on them. Pub 
sticks to them early, and run black cotton 
along the rows. Prick out late Celery and 
prepare trenches for early crop. Sow Cauli¬ 
flowers for succession. Keep up a good supply 
of salading by frequent sowings. Sow a few 
seeds of green-curled Endive in rich, moist 
land—the first crop very often bolts, lb is not 
often the plants can be depended on before the 
June sowings. Rampion has a roob like a 
white Turnip-Radish, and should be sown 
thinly in shallow drills 6 inches apart, and 
thinned to 2 inches or 3 inches when large 
enough The seeds are very small, and should 
be covered lightly Clear land of exhausted 
greens. Land will be required for Vegetable 
Marrows, dwarf French Beans and Runners 
Plant Brussels Sprouts on good deeply-worked 
land. Clear off winter Spinach when exhausted. 
Manure and dig the land to be ready for 
Turnips, Leeks, or winter Onions. Any plants 
of Veibch’s Autumn Gianb Cauliflower remain¬ 
ing in the seed bed may be planted out when¬ 
ever there is room. The north borders will be 
useful now for Cauliflowers and Lettuces, 
Radishes, etc. Prepare trenches for Leeks. 
Cardoons may be planted now in trenches by 
planbing seeds two or three in a patch ab inter¬ 
vals of 13 inches. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WBBS'S WORE. 

Extract# from a Garden Diary. 

May 29th *—We are now in the midst of 
bedding out, and a heavy business it is for two 
or three weeks. I would rather plant when 
the surface is dry than wait for rain, although 
we have boards to lay on the beds if the surface 
is damp. Some of the spring beds are still 
brighb, and will not be cleared for a week or 
ten days. These will be reserved for Cannas, 
Begonia*, etc. 

May doth. —Newly-planted trees and shrubs, 
bhougn mulched when planted, have been 
watered. Late-planted Rose9 also have been 
examined from time to time, and water given 
when necessary. The cold winds have brought 
insects, and the usual remedies in the shape of 
Tobacco-powder and Quassia extract are beiDg 
applied. We are still moving tender plants to 
cold frames to harden off. 

May 3l*l .—As fast as tbe plant-houses are 
cleared strong plants—Tomatoes of the best 
sorts are waiting—are planted. We do not 
crowd. Each plant has room enough to develop, 
and for tha convenience of moving amongst 
them for stopping and tying. Arum Lilies are 
getting exhausted, and have been placed out¬ 
side, a little water being given occasionally 
so they go bo rest quietly. 


June l*t .—Planted Tomatoes outside in a 
warm, sunny spot. The plants are stronger 
than usual, and are well hardened, but we are 
not planting so many as formerly. Shifted on 
a variety of Ferns, and potted off seedlings 
from boxes. Shifted on a number of Nicotiana 
Sandera\ I am trying to do this plant well to 
see what it is capable of as a decorative plant. 

June 2nd .—Looked over Vines in all the 
houses to remove laterals. Late Grapes are 
being thinned. All the French Beans in pots 
have been cleared out of the houses. They are 
dangerous now, as red-spider may be intro¬ 
duced ; but we are gathering Beans from a 
pit now, and these will keep us supplied for 
some time. Planted a large bed with Gianb 
White Comet Asters. 

June 3rd .—Rearranged conservatory and 
introduced fresh plants from other houses. 
This, of course, is always being done more or 
less, and changes are often made in the group¬ 
ing. A supreme effort is being made against 
the weeds with the hoe. I do not think much 
of a gardener who throws down his tools and 
runs away before his work is done. The 
hireling may do this, but nob the real 
gardener. 

BEES. 

Starved bees.—Will you kindiv tell me what is the 
matter with my bees? They were verystrrn; a month 
aRro, taking in pollen freely, but this week 1 eaw a dt /.en 
or more at one time come to the entrance in a weak state 
and fall to the ground, and so on for daj® On looking in 
I found a lot of bees in a half-dead state, bat etill hanging 
to the combs with great patches of brood in the centre, 
but not one able to fly. They were put into a clean hive 
)Mt May—a first swarm. At the end of the season they 
had four frames of sealed honey. I had a hive a few years 
ago go just the same. The bees bad eaten all the honey, 
nothing but brood being left.—J. Lonohurst. 

[It is a common mistake to suppose thab 
when bees are seen carrying pollen into the 
hive, all is right, and no artificial feeding is 
needed. On the appearance of the first spriDg 
flowers bees are stimulated to activity, and the 
queen to breeding, and this is a most trying 
time, for, influenced by the income obtained, 
though bub trifling, the rearing of brood is 
commenced, and stores quickly decrease. 
Should the hive be short of stores, and feeding 
is not attended to, starvation soon follows. 
Hives should be examined in the autumn, and 
when not in possession of ample stores to carry 
the bees through tbe winter, they should be fed 
up to the right weight, which is about 20 lb. 
Your four frames could not have been full of 
sealed honey, or provisions would have lasted 
out longer. You ought nob, however, to have 
left your bees to winter on less than five combs 
of sealed stores. Ample winter provision is 
the mainspring of successful bee keeping.— 
S. S. G.] _ 

POULTRY. 

FEEDING YOUNG CHICKENS. 

If good healthy chickens are to be bad, then 
feeding and housing are important. Un¬ 
doubtedly ib pays to give them attention from 
the very first, and I have always found thab 
when they have received no check in a youDg 
state they begin to lay earlier. Much is often 
said regarding giving young chickens hard 
boiled eggs. I never had much faith in this, 
and am under the impression that frequently 
more barm than good is done by using eggs 
freely. It may be all very well to give a little 
in cold, web weather, but their use is likely to 
cause constipation, and this must be guarded 
against. When chickens are brought up unde r 
close confinement, there is much more danger 
of this, seeing they cannot geb soft, green food 
in tbe way they do when the mother is able to 
geb about freely. Another class of fowl keepers 
gives chickens by far too much soft food, 
such as soaked bread, etc. Here, again, many 
ailments are brought on in the shape of diar¬ 
rhea, and this is mosb weakening. Boiled Rice 
is good as a change. When milk can be had, 
this is stimulating when used to soak any dry 
food. In cold weather a little meat can be 
given with advantage. Potatoes mixed with 
good meal make a good change, and, when a 
month old, grain, such as Wheat, may be given 
once a day, preferably ab night. I have seen 
Maize given when the chickens were quite 
young, out this, I think, is a mistake. 

I am convinced the best way is to give them 
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as much change of food as possible. When the 
hen cannot) be let) free, then green food should 
be given daily Young Lettuces, young Peas, 
aud green Grass are good. I always place 
some Dice soft food so that they can get it the 
first thing in the morning. Whenever it is 
possible, the hen should be let free daily, if 
only for an hour When the weather is wet 
and cold every effort should be made to keep 
the chickens dry and warm, and, if kept 
healthy, they grow rapidly and suffer but little 
from ailments. Dorset. 


OORRHSPONDENOH. 


Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correcpon 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alxoays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Planting out Begonias (S. S.) — Begonias make 
admirable bed.ling plants, and may be planted out in good 
light soil, aay the last week in May, if danger of (rout is 
over, choosing R sheltered position for them, and in most 
seasons they will do well and dower profusely. 

Planting Chlonodoxa (0. H .).—The bulbs of the 
Glory of the Snow are best planted rather early In the 
autumn, and they will succeed in almost any ordinary 
garden soil, provided it is not too heavy and damp. The 
stock may also be increased from seed. 

Diluting liquid stable-manure (IF.). —A safe 
p.oportlon to use the drainings of a stable mixed with soft 
water for liquid-manure would be, say, a quart to a gallon. 
The drainings should, before being so used, be allowed to 
become decomposed; it is then a perfectly safe manure 
for most plants. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums (Sand, 
grafln ).—AU the forms of Mme. Marie Mas« are very early- 
flowering, and do well in the open air, as do the white and 
yellow forms of Mme. Desgranges. Rosy Morn is delicate 
peach in colour, flushed with pink and pale salmon in the 
centre. It comes into flower early in October. The other 
variety you mention we cannot trace in any catalogue we j 
have. 


orange Masse, old gold; Garris, yellow; Ooral queen, 
coral-pink ; Mme. Aug Nonin, silvery pink ; Mme. Guln- 
dudeau, pearl-pink ; Samuel Barlow, salmon-pink ; Cactus, 
bright red • Charlie, creamy-white ; Mabel, salmon-pink ; 
Mons. Louis Lionnet, flesh-pink : Horace Martin, deep 
yellow; Leonard Peto, yellow ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve ; and Market White. 

Chryeanthemums-classiflcation, colour, 
etc. (J. R Hilsont — The names of your Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are very much mixed. The correct names and 
th»ir respective colours are given in detail below; Mme 
Gustave Henry, white; Mrs. H. Weeks, pure white; 
Source d’Or, orange terra cotta ; Pride of Ryecroft, pale 
sulphur-yellow : Mrs. 0. Harman Payne, bright rose, 
silvery reverse; Elthorne Beauty. ro»v pink, suffused 
white ; General French, old gold ; Mrs. Tom Rand, daik 
cerise suffused with purple, silvery reverse. The forego¬ 
ing varieties are all Japanese Pinch the plants at once 
aud retain the first buds subsequently developing, except 
in the case of Source d'Or. which is a decorative variety, 
and should be grown on to the terminal buds and flowered 
quite freely. 

Fruit-trees and Roses infested with cater- 

g dllars (S. A.) —To eradicate these pests you cannot do 
etter than persevere with hand picking—especially with 
the Roses—and also with the syrlngiDg; the mixture you 
use is a good one for the purpose. You might apply it 
with the garden engine—that would be more forcible than 
the syringe, and would surely wash numbers of the cater¬ 
pillars off, even if only clear water is used. Immediately 
after this operation is performed throw a good dressiDg'Of 
lime and soot, mixed together, all over the ground beneath 
the trees. This will, if persevered in, effectually destroy 
the caterpillars that have been washed off by the force of 
the water. Nothing but persistence in the work of 
destruction can possibly rid you of the nuisance. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-trees unsatisfactory (Idealist).— Your 
Peach-tree leaves are what is known as blistered, the result 
of either frost or cold winds on the tender foliage. There 
is also green-fly on the leaves. First go over the trees, 
remove all the worst leaves and burn them, then syringe 
in the evening with Tobacco-water or quassia-extract. 
Repeat the syringing in a few days in case any insects 
escape. 

Scale on Peach-treeB ( W . H. M .).—'There is no 

insecticide we could advise you to use now your trees are 
advanced in growth that could be said to be both safe and 
effective. You could soon reduce them with a pointed 
stick, going over the branches one by one This is a prac¬ 
tice we have often had recourse to in summer when scale 
that has escaped winter dressings makes its presence felt. 
The soale will be found mostly on the older wood now, and 
can be easily crushed with a thinly-cut piece of wood. It 
is better, because safer, to spend time thus than to run 
the risk of injury to trees and fruit with strong insecti¬ 
cides. Make a point of dealing with the scale after the 
crop is cleared. 

Mildew (II G. Tarrant).—' The causes of mildew are 
often very difficult to trace. Mildew may be caused by 
cold, damp, sunless weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, 
especially if bright sunshine follows this. Again, it may 
be due to cold draughts of air allowed to play over the 
foliage. One of the surest preventives is plenty of fresh 
air, which can be had by attending to the ventilation and 
keepiog the air warm and buoyant by using the hot-water 
pipes. If the house is a cold one, then keep it dry during 
cold, damp weather, and do not syringe or damp down. 
Sulphur sprinkled on the foliage is the best remedy, or, if 
the house is heated, pAint the pipes with flowers of 
sulphur, mixed with milk, the fumes arising from the 
heated pipes being destructive to the mildew. 


Mignonette (./. W. if.).—Pick out the flowers and 
pot on the plant, using a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, 
rotten manure, and lime rubble, and aim at getting a 
strong growth before the winter. Keep In a cold-frame and 
tie to a stake, giving when the plant has become estab 
lished a weak stimulant. The leader should be pinched 
out, and stop the side shoots so as to produce a bushy 
habit. 

Deutzla and Cytisns after blooming 

(F. G. If.). —Your plants of Deutzia and Oytisus that have 
ceased flowering should be cut hack at once, and, as soon 
as they begin to grow again, re pot them, using good, 
flbroaB, sandy loam and decayed manure as a compost, 
and place them In a light, cool frame, and they will make 
rapid progress. During the summer months you can 
plunge them out-of-doors in a bed of coal-ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fl ore refuse, and this will prevent drought, and save 
you a vast deal of trouble in watering 

Cinerarias after flowering (M. 31.).— After your 
Cinerarias have done flowering you can cut them down to 
within 2 Inches or 3 inches of the soil, and top-dress them 
with some light, rich mould, and place them under a shady 
wall Keep them moderately moist at the roots, and thsy 
will speedily send up a number of suckers, which can be 
taken off and rooted in sandy soil in any cool, shady 
frame, and then potted on. These will make capital plants 
for flowering next season A9 a rule, however, we think 
it would be your best plan to raise your stock of Cine¬ 
rarias annually from seed, except in the case of kinds you 
may wish to perpetuate. 


Clianthus Dampierl (L. F. G ) —The Australian 
Glory P*a (Clianthus Dampieti) is well known in this 
country, and it is a very beautiful plant when well grown, 
hut it is seldom seen in a thriving condition. It is apt to 
suffer much from a cold, damp atmosphere, and it iB also 
particularly liable to the attacks of red-spider. It likes a 
rather light, porous soil to grow in, and the pots should 
be well drained, and great care must be taken of the roots 
when repotting, as they are so easily injured. It sometimes 
doss well planted out in a greenhouse border, and does 
not require a high temperature to grow in. Seeds ehould 
be sown annually in April, and then a stock of young 
plants is kept up. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums (James 
Fosterj —The following ehould suit you: Ralph Curtis, 
creamy-white ; Satisfaction, pale creamy-white; Uoacher’s 
Crimson, orimson-red; Harvest Home, bright crimson; 
Jules Mary, velvety crimson ; Crimson Marie Masse, chest¬ 
nut ; Rabhie Burns, cerise-; Parirfana, white,! and White 
qulntus ; Ruby King, ruty-red jfltftgrg. '>^p|ii •, old gold ; 


rise ; Pari'iana, white,I a 
ut^-red a re. ' > {T^i|,| 


Mildew on Vines (Ajax ).—Yes ; your Vines have 
been attacked by mildew, the most effective agent for the 
destruction of this being sulphur, which, however, must 
never be ignitsd. A good way to use sulphur is to coat 
the hot-water pipes with it, after having mixed It with 
water or milk, which makes it adhere better, the fumes 
arising from the heated pipes checking the mildew. The 
best way, however, i* to put some flowers of sulphur into 
a muslin bag, and dust it over the Vines. This will in a 
few days destroy all the mildew, when the sulphur should 
be syringed off with clear rain-water. Cold, damp, sun- 
less weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, brings on 
mildew quicker than anything, especially if bright sun¬ 
shine succeeds. It naturally follows that plenty of fresh 
air by proper ventilation and a judicious use of the heat¬ 
ing apparatus to set the air in motion are the best 
rtmedies for mildew. 

Potting Strawberry runners for forcing 

(Mr*. King). -The months of July and August are suit¬ 
able times for layering young Strawberry plants for 
forcing We must, ho «ev*r, tell you that only the most 
expert and those having the very best facilities for grow¬ 
ing forced Strawberries could hope to get them in January. 
Even to get Strawberries in March the plants must be pre¬ 
pared and started by Christmas We therefore advise ynu 
to abandon the idea of having fruits in January. Provide 
for later crops, and thus remove what would be a certain 
disappointment. With so little sun and such short days, 
any early forced Strawberries are insipid and deficient in 
flavour. Some growers prefer to layer direct into (i inch 
pots, others first establish them in small ones and repot 
later as these become filled with roots. Both courses can 
be adopted with equal success. Good yellow loamy soil 
three parts, one part half-decaved manure, with the addi¬ 
tion of some crushed hones, will usually' grow good plants. 
A little burnt refuse and a small quantity of an approved 
concentrated manure would be advantageous as giving a 
stimulus to the formation of vigorous leaves and produc¬ 
tive crowns. Toe soil should be in a medium state of 
moisture—neither wet nor dry—the pot* fairly liberally 
drained, and the soil well rammed. Firm soil conduces to 
stocky growth and fine fruits. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas falllng(Ajia.r).— It is very difficult to assign any 
reason, hut the one you suggest is very probable, while 
from the appearance of the plants you send, the Beeds 
have evidently been sown very thickly. If the cold 
weather is the cause, then you should have put some spray j 
branches alongside the rows to protect them from the | 
rough, cold winds. I 


Moving Asparagus-beds (B. If,J,-Though we 
do not say it would be impossible to move Asparagus roots 
so late as you aay, we could certainly give you no assur¬ 
ance of success, because the root* being so long established 
would very severely feel the removal. Much, too. would 
depend on the weather and the state of the soil We 
certainly think there would be greater economy and Ipse 
risk in dealing with young stock at the proper Besson for 
planting—March and early April—and we fuel sure, were 
ycu fairly successful in the operation, young stock planted 
next spring would in time gain an advantage in growth 
and crop. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ignoramus.— It is quite impossible to give any useful 
advica without seeing the place, and the best plan would 
be for you to get someone In the district to look at It 

and advise you as to what is heat to be done- F. H. L. 

—Have a hole made in the end of the v ‘nc label, through 
which put a piece of copper wire, and fix it round one of 
the branches. You must not nail the label to the tree In 

the way vou suggest- Ellen Blackett Gill - Certainly it 

does, as it will prevent you feeding the Asparagus at a 
time when such is needed to build up the crowns for next 

year.- F. Cobb.— Any tree nurseryman could get you 

the Ribes you mention.- Byda.— If the weather is very 

hot the single flowers fall very quickly. Are you quite 
sure that the plant was not dry at the roots, as this would 

tend to cause the blooms to fall?- A. A'.—Give the 

border a good dressing of manure, and plant either Stocks 
or Asters. Very probably It is very dry, which brings 
about the failure of the plants you mention. When the 
Stocks and Asters ore growing freely water well, and give 

an occasional dose of liquid-manure.- M. P — No ; you 

had better treat ths Camellia as you have been doing. So 
far north if you plant it out you will in all probability 

lose it altogether.- Santa Itosa. —Without seeing the 

place it is quite impossible tor us to advise. You ought 
to get the advice of someone in the distriot who can visit 
the place. Maple.— See article on "Cordon Goose¬ 
berries” in our issue of July 23, 1904, p 26S, which can 

be had of the publisher, price lid., post free.- G. V. B. 

—The only thing you can do is to dig them up. You 
ought to have trenched the ground in the first instance, 

and as the work proceeded cleared out the Thistles.- 

Mrs. Belcher.—Vie have seldom seen such a poor sample 
of soil, lb is of no use for plant* in pots and will grow 
nothing in the open air, unless you are prepared to spend 
a good deal of money in the way of manure, and even 
then it will take a year or two to make it fit for growing 

anything.- F. W. A.— The Telegraph Cucumber was 

raised by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, many years ago, 
from a variety known as Syon House, which is said to have 

been raised from the white Cucumber.- Ignoramus — 

There is no visible flower in the Fig, but it is really inside 

the fruit.- F. /. Matthews.—Vie see no reason why the 

Vitis should not succeed in the position you mention. 
Before planting out, however, you should expose it fully 

so ns to harden it- Flora, Ha ran —No; a little Most 

over the drainage is very useful, as it prevents the soil 

working into the same and choking it- Homestead.— 

Assuming that the piece of laud is a perfect triangle, then 

it measures a trifle more than \ acre.- Garden Poppy, 

—You say nothing as to where the plant ii growing or the 

soil. Try what a good soaking of water will do.- B. — 

Tbe best time to take cuttings of flowering shrubs is in 
tbe late summer when the growth has become fairly well 
ripened. If you only want a few of each, then put into 
pots and stand in a cold-frame.- Sussex.—We do not 

S iite grasp your query. Please 8<*nd a specimen of tbe 

oots to which you refer a9 being "forked”- J. M. 

Brown.— Paint the greenhouse if there is mildew only, 
but possibly dry-rot has attacked the wood, aud fer this 
there is no real remedy but taking out the parts attacked 

and substituting new wood.- Jf. L. C. —Give the plant* 

a good mulch of rotten manure, and frequently give soak- 
ingjof water to wash the strength of the manure down 

to the roots, which are evidently very dry.- Birkdale. — 

By far the best way will be to pull tbe rockworit down 
and rebuild, putting in at the same time fre9h soil, which 
mint be very poor. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRT7IT8. 

Names of plants.— Flora, Navan —l, We cannot 
undercake to name florist flowers ; 2, Specimen of Fern 

insufficient.- J. D. 0 —1, Ornltbogalum nutans; 2, 

Lencojum veroum ; 3, Berberis Darninl-B'. Goodwin. 

—Kerria japonira fl. pi. See figure in our issue of May 20. 

- Mrs. Knowles —Specimens very poor. 1, Is probably 

the rosy form of Prunns sinensis fl. pi ; 2, Spitiea arguta 

probably- R M. Taylor.— The Cistus to which you 

refer is probably C purpureus. You will find the Cistua 
fullv described in our issue of January 21 of this year, 

p. 593- R. Pry ce, -1, Kerria japonic*; 2, Impatiens 

pUndulifera.- F. W. H. P —OoroDtlla Emerus.- 

Kenegil. —Cotton-weed (Diotis maritiron); 2, Glaux mari- 

tima; 3, Geranium striatum.- Ti oiccr — Cratwgua 

coccinea- B C —1, Magnolia Boulangeana; 2 and 3, 

vars. of Rhododendron ponticum ; 4, Acer palmatum nan- 

guineum- Cactus. — Aloe variegata—must be increased 

from offsets.- G. Raven—l, Aephcdelue luteus; 2, 

Crmtagus coccinea ; 3, Euphorbia Mvrsinites ; 1, Lonicera 

tatarlca pulcherrima- Wydiall .—Tulip Golden Crown. 

- Wm. Goinlie.—l, Orobus vernui; 2, Alyesam saxtlle ; 

3. Aiarum canadense; 4, Trillium graodiflorum.- Col. 

Fcthemtonhaugh —Berberis buxifolia (syn. B. dulcis.)- 

Mrs. Garbett.— land 4, Forms of Myosotis s>lvatlca; 3, 
Double Meadow Sixlfragc (Saxifraga granulata flpl.); 2, 
Pleaie send better specimen.- Master Alcock. —Speci¬ 

mens insufficient. Please send good specimens, and 
number each one. 

Names of fruits.—*’. Camp.—The Apple you send 
is, we think, Rymer, but we should like to see fresh speci¬ 
mens next season.- R. Webster. —Apple Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. _ 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — Wt offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Seco nd prize. Half a Guinea . 
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VEGETABLES. 

SUCCESSIONAL PEAS. 

It is too late, of course, to make sowings of 
early or even mid-season Peas, but nob too late 
to sow for late pickings. When recently in a 
line kitchen garden, I noted with special interest 
the varieties of Peas sown, or to be sown, and 
the various stages of growbhs so far seen. 
When one of the very best growers of vege¬ 
tables in the kingdom, whether for a family 
supply or for exhibition, is found to favour 
certain varieties, naturally others may desire 
to follow the lead. There in full bloom on a 
warm border (May loth) were the Dwarf 
Chelsea Gem and KiDg of Dwarfs, both then 
about 14 inches in heighb, and Acme rather 
over 2 feet in height. These were from plants 
raised in pots, and later, when hardened, 
planted out. Following these from outdoor 
sowings on the same border, and then 2\ feet 
in height and strong, were Early Giant and 
Duchess of York, both 5 feet varieties. Else¬ 
where for succession came Early Giant, 
ag*in a highly - flavoured Pea; Duke of 
Albany, Dachess of York, and Edwin Beckebt. 
Then in more open quarters have been sown, 
and in various stages of growth, Prestige, a Pea 
in this garden held in high esteem, Alderman, 
Chelsonian, Prizewinner, Autocrat, aud Glad¬ 
stone, the two last for latesb use. To secure 
really fine crops aud pods, not only is all tho 
ground on which Peas are grown deeply 
trenched and well manured during the winter, 
bub trenches 18 inches wide are thrown out 
10 inches deep. Just prior bo each sowing a 
dressing of well-decayed manuro is thrown in, 
some top soil is spread over that and well 
pressed into the manure, then more soil is 
added and a broad drill left. The Peas are 
thinly and evenly sown and covered up. After 
growth begins a slighb hollow is lefb, and that 
enables good soakings of water to be given if 
needed. Because the ground is so enriched and 
deeply worked growth is always strong, and 
pods are abundanb and fine. It is only by such 
treatment that the finest of Pea samples can be 
obtained. A. D. 


NOTES ON SEAKALE CULTURE. 
Seakale cuttings planted in the early part of 
March are starting to grow strongly, and the 
shoots will ere long be ready for thinning down 
to the proper number. As these cuttings were 
planted with a view to securing good strong 
crowns for early forcing, it is needful that the 
thinning be done at the eorliesb possible 
moment, and then the plants have a good long 
season before them in which to make and per¬ 
fect growth. The moro quickly growth is 
mtde and the maturation of the crowns 
accomplished, so much the more readily will 
they respond when placed in the forcing- 
house. The thinning is a very simple process, 
and consists in rubbing or pulling off all the 
weakest of the shoots bub two on extora storong 
plants, and one only on those of ordinary 
strength. The small mounds of ashes placed 
over the tops of tho cuttings when they were 
planted should still b^reta^e^ a ^bVewn 


round the plants they will serve as a doterrent 
to slugs, which are very fond of the young 
growths. It i9 most important that the young 
bhoots be preserved from these insect attacks, 
because if the first breaks are lost the plants will 
be of no use whatever for early forcing, so that 
if ashes are nob used as a protective agent 
when planting was performed, the plants should 
be well looked after in showery weather, and be 
occasionally dusted with soot and lime. As soon 
asthe young shoots begin to lengthen out, growth 
can then be accelerated by the use of stimu¬ 
lants, and this will afford an opportunity for 
disposing of the surplus of liquid-manure where 
there is an abundanb supply of it. This may 
be applied pretty frequently all through the 
growing season, and a slight sprinkling of ealb 
or nitrate of soda may be given now and again 
as a change. The ground between the rows 
must be kepb clean, and even if weeds are not 
present, the surface should be loosened fre¬ 
quently with the hoe, which will bobh ai'-rate 
the soil and prevent undue evaporation taking 
place. Some growers place a mulch of some 
description between the rows, and a commend¬ 
able practice it is where light and gravelly soils 
have bo be contended with. 

Late planted batches of cuttings will need 
the same amount of attention when they start 
into growth, and leave no effort untried in pro¬ 
ducing as fine crowDS as possible. The plots of 
late Seakale which have been blanched under 
pots or mounds of ashes will also need to have 
their stems cub off level with the surface of the 
soil, if this detail was omitted ab the time the 
Kale was being cut. Then sprinkle some ashes 
over them, and when, in due course, they 
break into growth, thin oub the shoots in the 
manner described above. As these plants 
generally make strong growth, feeding in their 
case may be done with a liberal hand. 

A. W. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Many make a groat mistake in sowing those far 
too early, wibh the result that the plants 
become starved and pot-bound long before they 
can be safely planted outdoors. The third 
week in May is quite soon enough to sow, and, 
if raised in gentle heat, the plants are then in 
just the right condition for setting oub by the 
end of the month or early in June. If fruits 
are required early in the season, as they are in 
some establishments, then seed must be sown 
in the beginning of May, bub there are gener¬ 
ally appliances on hand in such cases for 
affording the plants the necessary shelter, such 
as handlights or cloches. Again, when a few 
Marrows are required for exhibition, early 
sowing must be resorted to, bub here again tho 
grower is prepared with the means of protect¬ 
ing the plants unbil warmer conditions warrant 
their being lefb exposed altogether. Under 
ordinary circumstances, then, early sowing is 
to be deprecated, as is also the raising of the 
plants in pans, large pots, or boxes. This 
latter proceeding leads to much root disturb¬ 
ance when the time arrives for potting them 
off, and a check is the natural result. Ib is 
much better to sow the seed singly in a 60-sized 
pob, and then there is no need whatever to dis¬ 


turb them afterwards beyond planting them 
out. Many sow the seed at the end of May or 
beginning of June where the plants are to 
grow. Some make up a slight hotbed 
for the purpose; others make use of old 
hotbeds on which Potatoes have been 
forced, while nob a few prepare ridges by 
opening oub a wide trench as for Celery, and 
putting in manure to a depth of 2 feet. Five 
inches to 6 inches of soil are then thrown on 
the top of the manure and levelled cfT, and tbe 
remainder of the soil banked up againBt the 
manure on either side. Pot plants well hard¬ 
ened may also be utilised for planting in aDy 
of these positions in the third or last week in 
May, but they should be protected at night for 
a week or two, as ib is often very cold early in 
June. A favourite plan of mine of growing 
Vegetable Marrows is to plant them on the top 
of a heap of materials, consisting of manure 
from the dung-yard and tho sweepings and 
trimmings of drives. This heats violently 
when first thrown together, which is generally 
done early in the year, bub by the time the 
plants are ready to go out the heat has sub¬ 
sided to 6uch an extent that aDy warmth there 
may be serves to stimulate the plants to make 
quick growth. Holes large enough to hold u 
barrowload of soil each are opened out previous 
to planting, and with a little protection the 
plants get away at once, and ultimately bear 
great crops of fruit. Excellent crops of 
Marrows can also be grown on rubbish-heaps. 
Here a twofold purpose is served, as the bine 
hides up what is ofttimes an objectionable 
feature in the garden, while a good crop of 
Marrows is secured into the bargain. 

_G. P. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Peas for exhibition.— Would you 
kindly say what is the beet treatment for Peas and Beans 
(Runner and Broad), so as to secure beet filled And largest 
pods for exhibition early iu the season? What are the 
most suitable artificial manures for them? 1 have one 
drill of Peas (sowed 1st December) in full bloom with some 
pods nicely set. Is this early? Another drill (sowed 
flth February) has the flowers almost ready to open.— 
J. M. Kklla. 

[The securing of very fine pods on Peas and 
Runner and Broad Beans depends, in the firsb 
place, very much on variety ; second, on con¬ 
dition of soil; and, third, on their sowing and 
general treatment. You say you have now a 
row of early-sown Peas in full bloom and a 
second sowing nearly as forward. That is all 
very well, bub whab variety is ib? No descrip¬ 
tion of culture will make a small podded variety 
produce large pods. If yours is Early Giant, 
Duke of Albany, or Edwin Beckett, for in¬ 
stance, sown very thinly, so as to give tho 
plants plenty of room, and in deeply-worked 
and well-manured trenches, you may well look 
for very fine pods by the second week in June. 
Ib is doubtful whether any further manuring 
would do any good, as the roots should be deep 
down. If your soil is not deep and has not 
been well manured, you should make liquid- 
manure from horse, cow, or fowls’ dung, or 
from guano and soot—nob strong—and give the 
rows a good watering with that, not too closo 
to tha stomn, twice a week. Such manure is 
immediately effective. If you hare sown 
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thickly we fear, unless you thin out one half of 
the planbs, that no appreciable good can resulb. 
As compared with what is scon in England 
from outdoor sowings, your Peas having pods 
nicely set on them are quite early. If the pods 
when seb have only the largest savod, all smaller 
ones being pinched out, that will help the best 
ones to swell a little. To have fine Runner 
Beans you should sow a good stock of Best of 
All, Hackwood Success, or Prize Winner, in 
trenches dug 20 inches wide and 2 feet deep, a 
heavy dressing of well-decayed manure being 
mixed in as the trenches are refilled. Sow the 
Beans from 0 inches to 9 inches apart. Of 
Long-pod Beans sow Green Gianb or Levia¬ 
than on deeply-trenched ground, well manured, 
in rows 2i feet apart, and quite thinly. In all 
cases sow as early in the year as it is safe to do 
so to escape sharp frosts ] 

Winter Cabbage Lettuces.— Gene¬ 
rally the varieties of Cabbage Lettuces sown 
for standing the winter outdoors were Ham¬ 
mersmith, Grand Admiral, and Standwell. 
But a few days since when in the gardens of 
Sherfield Manor, near Basingstoke, I found 
what may be classed as quite an old, yet really 
first-class varieby, Stanstead Park, iu superb 
condition. Not a plant had suffered from 
frost during the winter, and there were large, 
solid hearts on all the earliest. This is so good 
a Cabbage Lettuce, and is probably what was 
once known also as Leyden White Dutch, that 
it has had numerous names since its introduc¬ 
tion. Of what may be termed the white or 
smooth-leaved section, it is doubtful whether 
there is a better. With this had been planted 
Hicks’ Hardy Green Cos, but that, whilst quite 
uninjured, had no hearts. Hardy as it may be, 
I think for winter work it is inferior to the 
black-seeded Bath Cos, a variety now seldom 
seen, but which hearts in well. If seed of 
Paris White be sown in a frame thinly in Sep 
tember, thus wintering them, then planting 
nub on a warm border in March, the best Cos 
Lettuces are had.—A. D. 


tender, and will not bear exposure until 
hardened off. Through the summer and autumn 
these plants should be plunged in the open, so 
thab the wood may become thoroughly ripened, 
and care must be taken that they do not want 
for water. Propagation is effeebed by cuttings, 
layers, or suckers having a few roobs, the last 
being the moat successful method. Increase is 
sometimes also done by grafting on S. pinnata. 
When planted out this Staphylea is a rapid 
grower, a pot plant 2 feeb in height, planted in 
good soil in the open, reaching n height of 
s feet in five years. S. W. Fitziierhert. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The white Kerrla.—In your paper ‘JOth May I 
note it eaya there are three varieties of Keiria in culti¬ 
vation, double yellow, eingle, and variegated ; the last I 
have not got, but I have a fourth— viz., single white. Will 
Bend you a spray if you wish? — Phrknxial. 

[The whibe Kerria to which you refer is no 
doubt Rhodotypos kerrioides, from Japan, 
which has growth and foliage resembling the 
old Jew’s Mallow, but with white flowers. It 


IS inches long, as if such is the case ib must be 
growing in a remarkably vigorous manner. As 
they are all grafted plants it may be the stock 
that is pushing out these strong shoots, and if 
so they must be cub off clean at the base, other¬ 
wise they will monopolise a good deal of the 
sap and starve the graft. If, on the other 
hand, the plant itself is growing thus vigor¬ 
ously ib will be as well to piuch out bhe points 
of the shoots in order to encourage a more 
bushy habit. If carefully attended to for 
water the plant will stand for years without 
repotting. It will be better in the conserva¬ 
tory than out-of-doors.] 

Solanum aviculare.— I note thab “X.,” 
in his article on “The Best Flowering Sola- 
nums, v does nob include S. aviculare. This, 
however, is a very attractive plant, and far 
hardier than the handsome S. Wendiandi, 
which I have never known to be a success, even 
in the favoured south-west, in the open air. 
Solanum aviculare, which is a native of New 
Zealand and an evergreen, whereas S. Wend- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

STAPHYLEA COLCHICA. 

This beautiful deciduous flowering shrub is 
now beautiful in the garden, specimens 20 feet 
or so in height being covered with large 
drooping panicles of pure white flowers with 
yellow anthers, not unlike Orange blossoms, 
and sweetly scented. About twenty years ago 
a correspondent, writing to one of the leading 
gardening papers on this shrub, which he 
evidently knew only as a pot plant, opined 
that ib was probably not free flowering when 
grown in the open. In this he was, fortu¬ 
nately, mistaken. This Staphylea is by far 
the handsomest of bhe family, the best known 
of the other members being the North Ameri¬ 
can S. trifolia and the European S pinnata, 
known as the Bladder Nut and Sb. Anthony’s 
Nub Tree. It is a native of the Caucasus, and 
thus perfectly hardy, and bears pinnate leaves 
and thrives in the full sun or in parbial shade. 
As a forcing subject ib is decidedly the 
best of all deciduous shrubs, as it may 
be had in bloom with a modicum of trouble 
from Christmas onward, and a9 the tender 
green leaves of forced specimens unfold at the 
same time that bhe flowers expand the effect is 
charming. Ib responds readily to artificial 
heab, and when placed in a warm house kept 
moist the flowers rapidly open. Planbs may be 
lifbed from the open in the autumn as soon a9 
the leaves fall, potted and forced, bub the more 
preferable plan is to grow plants for forcing 
entirely in pots. Pot plants carefully treated 
will improve year by year and produce a 
quantity of flower, bhe panicles being borne on 
ine young wood of bhe preceding year and also 
on the spurs of the old wood. When the planbs 
have passed out of bloom they should be pruned 
back to a plump bud and encouraged bo make 
sbrong growth in gentle heat, so thab strong 
buds may be obtained. If the soil is exhausted 
the plants are taken out of their pots just as 
they are breaking into growth afber being 
pruned, the soil pricked away from the roots, and 
the planbs repotted in fresh soil in the same 
sized pots, or in one si^s larger. After forcing 
thev musb bs kept i|fTd^r fflass until lallylanger 
of ir&b isi past, foi \£h^ (pjbed fi^ag^is very 


Flowering: shoots of Staphylea colchica. 


makes a vigorous bush when well grown, and 
will on a wall reach a height of 10 feeb or 
12 feet. Ib bloom9 during May, and remains 
in good condition for some time ] 

Deutzla crenata In bad condition —I will be 
much obliged if you will explain why the Dautzia 
crenati grown in a small tub and put in a cool-house in 
the autumn flowers so capriciously? Half the flowers 
come out well the other half is burnt off. Those in open 
ground scarcely flower at all.—J. Allkx. 

[The plant is evidently starved. Prepare a 
good bed for ib against a wall, and plant it out 
so as to encourage young wood. Cub oub all 
the old aud weak growths. This Deutzia is a 
vigorous-growing plant, and musb have good 
soil and plenty of room if you wish it to do 
well.] 

Dwarf Japanese Maples.— Would you kindly 
tell me how to treat one of theae trees that has lately been 
sent me from Japan? It is throwing out shoots about 
18 inches long, which I think perhaps ought to be pinched 
back, as I see the old branches were much shorter. Ought 
the soil it came in ever to be changed or touched in any 
way ? Would it be best grown in the conservatory or out- 
of-doors ?—Mailh. 

[We can scarcely understand your dwarf 
Japanese Maple pushing out shoots about 


landi is deciduous, will come through mosl) 
winters in sholtered gardens in south Devon 
and Cornwall withoub protection. I know a 
specimen in a Falmouth garden which has been 
unprotected in the open for three winters, aod 
is now a fine bush 7 feeb 1 inch in height and 
7 feeb 8 inches through. The flowers are rather 
over 2 inches in diameter, violet-blue in colour, 
and much deeper in tint than those of S. 
Wendiandi, are furnished with golden anthers, 
and are carried on long footstalks in clusters of 
from seven to nine. The flowers are followed 
by egg-shaped fruits, which, when ripe, assume 
a brighb yellow colour and are very effective. 
The seed contained in these germinates readily, 
and if sown as soon as ripe in gentle heab 
planbs 2 feet high can be ootained in a year. 
The leaves, from which this Solanum derives 
its specific name, are about 8 inches in length, 
and are deeply divided into three or five 
sections, in the latter case bearing some slight 
resemblance tty j a bird’s foot. This Solanum is 
i very seldom met with, but is well worth a trial 
ii tl.o iu t.hdi-cred gardens hi the south- 
we!,t> as il> a,,d essily and 
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quickly raised from seed. Solanum Wend- 
landi, according to my experience, when grown 
against a wall in the open, makes sappy growth 
late into the autumn and succumbs, or dies to 
the ground during the winter.—S. W. Frrz- 

HERBERT. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

BOOM AND WINDOW 

THE EVERLASTING PEAS. 

The Sweeb Pea is a general favourite, and with 
the numerous fine new forms sent out during 
the last few years by Mr. Eckford, and the 
prominence given to the flower by bhe National 
Sweet Pea Society, has become even more 
popular during the present decade, the best 
varieties, which may be procured at a low 
price, being often met with in the smallest 
gardens. The Sweet Pea is, however, an 
annual, and requires yearly sowing, but there 
are several species of Everlasting Pea which, 
once planted, will spring up year after year 
and form pictures of great beauty without any 
subsequent trouble. Among the best of these 
is the common Everlasting Pea, Labhyrus 
latifolius, a synonym of L. sylvestris platy- 
phyllus The type has rose coloured flowers, 
but there is a beautiful white variety, here 
illustrated, named albus, and a few years 
ago a very large-flowered white form was 
brought out under the name of Lathyrus 
latifolius grandiflorus albus, an unfortunate 
title, since it creates confusion with the species 
grandiflorus. The variety Turneri is said to 
excel the type in profusion of flowers, and the 
form ensifolius has very narrow leaves and 
smaller blossoms There are also varieties of 
this species with flowers ranging in colour from 
blush to crimson, and also striped forms. This 
Pea is a splendid plant, absolutely hardy and 
very vigorous, often exceeding 10 feet in 
height, and is admirably adapted for clothing 
walls or fences or for forming hedges, and is 
very beautiful in the wild garden when allowed 
to ramble over shrubs and dwarf trees. L. gran¬ 
diflorus, sometimes called the two-flowered Pea, 
is stated in Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” to be an annual climber. Ib is, however, 
of such perennial habit that when once estab¬ 
lished it is almosb impossible to eradicate it. It 
has very large flowers, produced in couples, 
which are rose-coloured, but there is said 
to be a white variety, though, possibly, 
this may be owing to the white form 
of latifolius, mentioned above, as being 
styled grandiflorus. It is an excellent plant 
for hiding unsightly fences. L. tuberosus is of 
very wandering habit, spreading rapidly by 
underground suckers, and is, therefore, rather 
a troublesome plant in the garden. It is thinner 
in growth than L. latifolius, and bears smaller 
rose-coloured flowers in clusters of from five bo 
seven. It is a good plant for rambling over 
rocks. L. Sibthorpi, or undulatus, is the earliesb 
bloomer of all the Everlasting Peas, and accord¬ 
ing bo the late Mr. Wolley Dod, is probably 
identical with L. rotundifolius var. ellipbicus. 
Ib bears reddish-magenta flowers, and rarely 
exceeds 4 feet in height. Seedlings grow very 
slowly, and old plants make but little annual 
increase. Ib is far less vigorous than the 
species already mentioned. L. Drummondi, or 
rotundifolius, follows L. Sibthorpi in time of 
blooming, flowering in May. Its blossoms are 
bright carmine, but it seeds very sparingly. 
L. pubescens, from Chili, is a very beautiful 
Pea, bearing lavender-blue flowers. Even in 
the south-west ib has not always proved hardy, 
but has grown, flowered well, and passed 
through the winter unprotected in Cheshire, so 
that ite occasional failure in South Devon is 
probably due to some other cause than tender¬ 
ness. L. splendens, known in America as the 
“Pride of California,” is useless in the open 
air in this country. It is found only in the 
extreme south of California, where it produces 
its crimson flowers on the old wood from 
October onwards, being at its beat in February. 
L. magellanicus, Lord Anson’s blue Pea, has 
unfortunately passed oub of cultivation. Ib 
was said to have borne bright blue flowers. 
Nurserymen of ben catalogue and send out under 
the names of Lord Anson’s blue Pea, Labhyrus 
cceruleus, or L. azure us, the blue 
annual L, eativus. fl. 



COTTAGE WINDOW GARDENING. 

Every year there are to be found on all hands 
evidences of the interesb country folk bake in 
window gardening, and no matter what parb 
of the country is visited, one comes into con¬ 
tact with people who take a special pride in 
the plants they grow for the adornment of 
room and window. It may be that some of 
these plants would scarely pass muster at a 
show, some of them lacking symmetry, bub 
any deficiency in this respect is made up by 
the freedom with which many plants bloom in 
the cottage window. I have seen Fuchsias 
trained out on large fan-shaped structures 
carrying hundreds of blossoms—pictures of 
health and beauty — baskets of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums that for prodigality of blooms 
could scarcely be surpassed, and as I write I 
am reminded of a village where double Gera¬ 
niums are still highly prized in one home. 
How ofben, too, has one seen the Balsam well 


BOSBB. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

So far the month of May has been anything 
bub favourable to Roses. We have nob had 
very severe frosts, bub the cold north and north¬ 
east winds make the Roses appear very 
miserable. Where hard pruning has been 
resorted to little trouble is experienced from 
insecb pests, and there can be no doubt that 
hard pruning is the best plan where quality of 
I blossom is desired. Roses such as Catherine 
I Mermet, Bridesmaid, The Bride, Mme. de 
I Wabteville, etc., never throw up such fine shoots 
as they do when cut down level with the ground 
each year. I must nob lead my readers to 
suppose that I advocate hard pruning in all 
cases. Quite the contrary is the fact. I saw 
recently a bush of Grass an Teplitz about 
feeb high, and quite 4 feet across. This 
planb was simply covered with young buds 



The white Everlasting Pea (Lathyrua latifolius albua). 


grown with stoub stems carrying many waxy 
blossoms.' Musk is another favourite with bhe 
cottager, nob always grown compactly in a pob, 
as those grown for sale, but in larger pobs, and 
trained over “ ladders,” filled with multitudes 
of blossoms. Ib is the older form of Musk | 
wibh miniature flowers that is so frequently 
met with. The Tuberous Begonia has many 
admirers amongsb country people, and this 
may be accounted for, possibly, from the fact 
that for a time, at least, it may be taken oub 
of pots and pub away for the winter, and for 
many weeks in the summer keeps the window 
very gay. One of the provisions of some 
village shows is “bhe best kept garden,” in 
which bhe planbs grown in the window are 
included—another reason why interest in 
window gardening in cobbages is yearly 
becoming keener. Woodbastwick. 

Index to Volume XXVL—The binding covers 
(price la. 6d. each) end Index (8d.) for Volume XXVI. ere 
now reedy, end mey be had of ell Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, poet free for Se. 


ready to burst out as soon as the weather is 
warmer. Ib had been practically left unpruned 
this year. Where Tea Roses appear dwind¬ 
ling or the shoots left long are looking very 
unhappy, whilst there are red shooba just 
moving beneath, I would advise removing 
the sickly - looking growths even now, 
cutting back bo the healthier-looking eyes 
and buds. By so cutting back these more 
backward shoots are helped, and they 
quickly take the place of those removed. 
Thinning the shoots, especially of Tea Roses, 
musb be dealb with withoub delay. One must 
do this severely if good quality of blossom be 
desired. Many kinds—in facb, nearly all T^ 

—as soon as they have formed a flower-oud, 
immediately commence new growths jusb be¬ 
neath such flower-buds. They, of course, act 
bhe part of robbers bo bhe flower-buds, and 
should be suppressed, so that nourishment be 
nob diverbed from the buds. Heavy buds, 
which kinds like Maman Cochet, etc., will 
produca, shonld have a thin stick gi sen to the 
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growth to keep the buds off the ground. Some 
Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Marie Baumann, 
Earl of DafFarin, ebc., will also need such 
sticks. If we could get into the habit of tying 
out our Rose plants a little, something after 
the manner of a pob-Rose, we should imorove 
considerably the quality of the flowers. Every 
leaf wants the sunlight when it can be had. 
Dj not be afraid to remove the small shoots 
that usually abound iu the heart of Rose 
plants. They can be of no possible use, and 
often shelter the Rose grower's enemy, the 
caterpillar. 

Insect tests will be giving much trouble 
now. For aphis or green fly I have found 
paraffin-soap the best remedy. It is used at 
the rate of about 4 oz to a gallon of soft water. 
Some makers put this soap up in about 28 lb. 
drums or kogs. For all of the aphis and suck¬ 
ing insects it is a first-rate remedy. Where 
the shoots are pliable and can be got at, take a 
basin of the liquor and dip the snoots into it, 
and where it is impossible to do this syringe 
the shoobs, doing this towards evening. For 
the Rose-maggot nothing can surpass hand¬ 
picking. Go over the plants two or three times 
a day, and when two leaves are apparently 
glued together give them a good squeeze. If 
several leaves are so glued the culprit will be 
found in the upper leaves. It is grievous to 
see a beautiful and promising bud spoilt by 
this obnoxious pent. The Rose has many 
insect enemies, and the safest plan to adopt to 
keep clear of them is to cultivate the ground 
well and prune hard. If you look over a large 
breadbh of Roses growing in an open field you 
will find but few aphides or maggots. It is 
when Roses get into an unhealthy, stunted 
condition that these pests trouble them most, 
Liquid-manure should now be applied to all 
Roses showing the buds, and even the pillar 
and arch Roses will benefit considerably by a 
liberal helping. Nothing is safer than diluted 
drainings from a heap of cow-manure. A friend 
of mine usually procures a load or two of raw 
cow-manure, and has it put in some out-of-the- 
way part of his grounds. A hole is dug near 
the heap and the liquor collected and placed in 
a tub or tubs standing close by, If the plants 
seem to require a little stronger stimulanb, 
some nitrate of potash and phosphate of potash 
may be given jusb now. Take equal parts of 
the above and add $-oz. of the mixture to one 
gallon of water. From one to two gallons each 
plant is given, bub only when the plants are 
growing strongly. Weak plants should be 
watered with the cow manure liquid, giving 
this about half strength. Pillar aud Rambler 
Roses can take three or four gallons each of the 
last-named liquid, repeating this at intervals 
of about a week until flower-buds are showing 
colour. Hoeiog must be well attended to just 
now ; always hoe the ground after each water¬ 
ing. When I say hoeing, I do nob mean mere 
scratching the surface to cub up weeds. Leb 
the hoe be well drawn through the soil in order 
to provide a tilth, and there must be some¬ 
thing radically wroDg with the plants if they 
do not grow. 

Briers budded last summer will require a 
stick to prevent the wind from blowing out the 
bad. In the case of the sbandard Brier the 
split bamboo cane is tied on to the stem so 
that it rtees about a foot beyond the top of the 
Brier. The young Rose shoot is then tied to 
this cane and is quite safe. In the case of 
dwarf Briers sticks are stack ia the ground 
and the shoobs tied bo them as they grow. Ib 
is best to pub the sticks in on the east side, 
then, when the west gales blow, the shoot of the 
Rose finds a support against the stick. Suckers 
must be suppressed as they appear. An iron 
spud on a long handle is a convenient tool for 
this purpose. Try and cub off the suckers as 
near the sbem of the Brier as passible. Manetbi 
stock suckers, also those of de la Grifferaio 
stock, are nob easily detected by the novice. I 
have known instances where they have com¬ 
pletely usurped the position and quite de- 
noroyed the Rose. The de la Grifferaie suckers 
are very red when they appear jusb above the 
ground, and those of the Manetbi are a pale 
green with reddish, prickly stems. Rosa. 


Rose Mm©. BoiS. —Under glass this is a 
particularly lovely shade of pink, about two 
shades deeper than in Mrs. Sharman Crawford. 
Ib makes a beautiful pot*Rose, not superior to 
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the last named, bub useful for its colour. As 
the variety belongs to the Victor Verdier race 
there is no fragrance, bub it seems difficult to 
discard these scentless Roses at present, and 
this group in particular makes amends for its 
wanb of fragrance by the profuse flowering 
Although the Tea and Hyorid Teas are in 
greabesb favour as pob plants, one cannot ignore 
the claims of the Hybrid Perpetuate, for they 
give fine bold flowers and the crimson and 
scarlet shades not found in any other group. 
—Rosa. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

These come on fasb now. Watch them care¬ 
fully for green-fly, and as soon as a few are 
seen fumigate with XL compound. As a rule, 
Roses under glass require fumigating once a 
forbnighb during the spring. Red-spider is a 
terrible pesb. Ib is nob easily seen, bub its 
whereabout is easily detected by the rusty 
appearance of the foliage. Good, vigorous 
syringing upon the under surface of the leaf 
must be adopted to keep the pest in subjeotion. 
Where the plants have finished flowering under 
glass they should be gone over and the growths 
shortened back a liotle—that is, if they are 
Tea-scentcd or Hybrid Teas and another crop 
of blossom is desired. If the house room is 
needed, the plants should be gradually hard¬ 
ened off, ana they may be turned oubdoors 
by the end of the month. I much 
prefer keeping Tea Roses under glass to 
make a second growth, and if they need 
repotting this should be done during May and 
June, if possible, bub may be done in July. 
When repotting be sure to pob firmly. As com 
post I like for Tea Roses two parts fibrous loam, 
od 6 parb spenb hob-bed minure (one year old), 
a dash of sand, and some j-inch bones, ab the 
rate of a 6-inch potfal to a barrowload of com¬ 
post. 

Climbing Roses under glass should be pruned 
if they need iD. Take away old growths that 
are not required, and spread out remaining 
sboobe. If the other occupants of house will 
admib of ib, keep the house fairly close, and 
afford plenty of moisture in order bo encourage 
a good new growth. If there be a spare corner 
in your greenhouse plant a young growing speci¬ 
men of that charming Rose Fortune’s Yellow. Ib 
is a lovely kind, and always welcome in the 
spring. By a judicious use of the knife there 
is no reason why climbing Roses should become 
a nuisance under glass, as they often are. Of 
course, ib will not do bo use the knife in the 
autumn, Whab pruning is needed should be 
done now, save cutting back lateral growths, 
when the house is started. The long rods 
made this summer, and which should be well 
hardened by October, will yield the besb 
blossom next spring. Everyone possessing a 
greenhouse should pot on some of the exquisite 
pillar Roses, such as Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, The Farquhar, and Debutante. Young 
plaots procured now and grown on in heat will 
make fine specimens for next season’s flower¬ 
ing, and in three years splendid specimens may 
be obtained. I believe these pillar Roses will 
be in great demand for decorabion. They are 
so graceful, and they lend themselves to so many 
uses, and it is a more natural style than the 
balloon-trained. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Comtesae Emmeline de Gulpne.—This 

is one ot bbe moat beautiful novelties anion? the Tea-scented 
Roses that we have had lately. Whilst resembling to some 
extent the well-known Mme. Lombard, its Mowers are of 
greater substance. Its growth, too, ia excellent, and I 
shall be surprised if this Rose does not take a high posi¬ 
tion among Tea Roses both for exhibition and for the 
garden or forcing-house —Rosa. 

Rose Clara Watson.—What a superb 
Hybrid Tea this is. Even ab the present day 
there are few novelties that can compare with 
this grand production of the late Henry 
Bennett. Many a less beautiful Rose has 
received the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society, and yet when this one was entered for 
ib ib was passed over. I would advise all who 
care anything about Roses for the garden to 
attach out little importance to the gold medals 
which are awarded. They merely indicate 
that the Rose is up to the exhibitor’s ideal, 
regardless of whether ib will grow well or not. 
I have now before me a really splendid flower 
of Clara Watson, quite 4 inches across and 
nearly as deep. The colour is a lovely rich 


salmon-pink in centre, shading off to delioate 
flesh-pink, one of the mosb exquisito combina¬ 
tions of colour among this popular group This 
Rose grows freely, sending up fine, almost 
smooth growths clothed with ample foliage. 
Ib lasts well when cub, and may be had with 
fine long stems.—R osa. 

Pruning Rose Gloire de Dijon under 
SlaSB—Wfien ie the best time aud bow snail I prune a 
Rose Oloire de Dijou which is in a border in a cool green¬ 
house? It has just finished flowering and is sending out 
new shoots. I thinned it out In January.— E. M. 8. 

[If any pruning be required now is the time 
bo do ib, but unless the plant has made very 
much growth we would advise you nob to prana 
ib much. If the shoots that have jusb finished 
flowering can be well spared, you should 
remove them, or you might cut out one or two 
and retain the remainder. Spread out the 
shoots well to admit plenty of light, and as 
you do this you can remove some of the older 
shoots that are not wanted. You say you 
thinned out the plant in January. This, of 
course, should be remembered when you pro¬ 
ceed to thin the plant now. It is a mistake to 
prune these climbing Roses boo much if space 
can be given them for development. What 
you should aim at is bo get rid of the oldest 
wood as much as possible, retaining the 
younger and more vigorous of the shoobs for 
future blossoming. The border should be 
forked over, and when the new growths are a 
few inches in length a sprinkling of some 
approved artificial manure would considerably 
assist the new growth.] 

Rose Grace Darling. — At a certain 
stage in the development of this flower there is 
no Rose to equal it for beauty and clearness of 
colouring. Like all the Hybrid Teas, ib re¬ 
quires high cultivation to bring ont its mar¬ 
vellous colour; bub do this and you will be 
rewarded with a bloom of wondrous beauty. 
In the blossom before me, the high centre, 
recurved edges of the pebals, the doubleness, 
not too much so, bub just enough to give the 
flower a good solid appearance, and the charm¬ 
ing rose-pink colour are delighbful. Strange 
that outdoors the variety does not give such 
pleasure unless ib be early in June, then ib is 
lovely. Ib is bo hardy and vigorous that one 
could wish there were more of them. Ib is to 
be hoped modern raisers will try and produce 
more of this hardy, vigorous type in all colours. 
We have quite enough of the Mildred Grant 
and White Lady style of Rose. Let us now 
have some that will grow as freely as Caroline 
Te9tout, or the Rose under notice, Roses that 
can, as ib were, take care of themselves. Grace 
Darling makes a grand standard, and it is as 
such that I have it under glass.— Rosa. 
Renovating an old Marechal Niel 

Rose. —About six or seven years ago 1 planted 
a Marechal Niel Rose ab the back of a new 
vinery ; ib was a young plant, budded the pre¬ 
vious year on a Brier stem about 2 feet high. 
Ib grew well, and for several year9 produced an 
abundance of its fine golden blossoms in March 
and April. About eighteen months ago I noticed 
all round the poiQt where the bud had been 
inserted the bark cracked and contorted, and 
evidently in a most unsound condition ; the 
health of the plant, too, was falling off, as 
evinced by the weakly growth and smaller 
flowers. I had a wooden case made, 12 inches 
square, to enclose the stem on three sides, and 
secured to the wall by a holdfast on each side. 
The box or case was long enough to reach from 
the ground to a point (> inches above the junc¬ 
tion of the bud and stock, enclosing that part 
completely. When finished the box was filled 
with rich turfy soil, and kepb moist; this was 
done aboub a year ago, and I find the box is 
now nearly full of healthy roots that have 
pushed oub from the parb which appeared so 
unsound at the point of union. The plant also 
is pushing strong young shoots, and appears to 
have taken a new lease of life. The remedy is 
simple and easily applied. This Rose, on 
both the Brier and the Manetbi, after two or 
three years is apt to become unhealthy and 
ultimately die, from a cause to which may be 
attributed an imperfect union or some incom¬ 
patibility of the stock bo suit so strong-growirg 
a Rose. I have previously found with dwarfs 
on both Brier and Manetti that, by top-dressing 
annually, I could draw oub a new stock of roots 
from a point higher up the sbem, and the plants 
seem to benefib from this annual renewal— C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

NARCISSUS GLORIA MUNDI. 

This is an incomparabilia variety, with the 
cap much stained with orange-scarlet, and it 
is noteworthy as being one of the earliest of 
its section to attract much attention, and for 
which a large price was asked. Indeed, for 
some considerable time the variety under 
notice was almost unique in its section, and 
being generally of good constitution in the 
majority of good garden soils, the variety has 
attained to considerable popularity, and is now 


north and north-easterly winds have much the 
same effecb, and, of course, this aspect would 
nob, as a rule, be selected by planters of 
repute. E. J. i 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

The cultivation of alpines is pre-eminently the 
thing for the owner of a small garden. If I 
possessed one square yard of soil, and no 
more, I should make it into an alpine garden 
and have a score of interesting plants instead 
of one. Here I had better say what an alpine 
is. Alpines are, properly speaking, mountain 


Narcissus incomparabilia Gloria Mundi. 


among the foremost of good and showy kinds. 
It is quite possible—indeed, highly probable— 
thab in the near future we shall see its 
influence in other kinds, and by reason of its 
richly-coloured crown the variety has been 
freely employed as a pollen parent in not a 
few instances. Another good and showy kind 
quite worth growing in the company of the 
above is C. J. Backhouse. The crown of this 
latter, when the variety is grown in light soils 
and planted in fall sud, quickly scorches. For 
this reason it is a good plan bo plant some, at 
least, in a position partly shaded. Sjbrong 


partly shaded. Sibrons 
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plants, and for the most part are of small stature. 
The regions they inhabit are swept by violent 
and nipping winds, and if they raiBe their 
heads there is trouble for them in the air, 
therefore an instinct, the accumulated expe¬ 
rience of many generations, tells them to lie 
low and hug the warm ground. In most 
alpines modifications of the tissues occur in 
order to protect them against the rigours of 
high altitudes ; in one it is a thickening of the 
leaf, and in another a growth of down, in 
many a combination of the two. A large pro¬ 
portion of alpines are ctespitose, that is, they 


grow into a compact matted turf, and ib is this 
neat turfy habit, combined with their lovely 
shades of colour, ranging from silver-grey 
through emerald to bronze, that gives bo such 
plants a charm all the year round, a charm 
which belongs to plants of more straggling 
growth only at cerbain seasons. Bnb though a 
sturdy squatness and spareness of habit are 
characteristic of the alpine flora, there are 
many alpines ample enough in their dimen¬ 
sions. Some of our most handsome shrubs, such 
as Rhododendron ferrngineum and many of 
the New Zealand Veronicas, for example, are 
mountain plants. There are also numer¬ 
ous dwarf-growiDgherbaceous plants, nob 
alpines in the strict meaning of the term, 
that are frequently cultivated along with 
real alpines. These plants are often found 
in alpine meadows and valleys, some¬ 
times in bogs, and even at the seashore. 
As a rule, they are easier to grow and 
are of more rampant growth than true 
alpines, consequently when associated 
with them they require careful watching 
lest they overshadow and choke them, bat 
both kinds grow well together if this 
precaution is taken. It might be sup¬ 
posed that growing on the high, exposed, 
bleak portions of the earth, alpines would 
Bhow the same parsimony in bloom that 
they do in other parts of the plant. 
Nature, however, for reasons of her own, 
has nob so ordered it. No doubt amongst 
alpines there are many cases of incon¬ 
spicuous flowers where nature has suf¬ 
ficiently ensured reproduction without 
any obtrusive display of colour. But in 
a large proportion of alpines the size of 
the flower is out of all proportion to the 
size of the plant, while the colours are 
often rich and even dazzliDg. The alpine 
Pink (Dianthus alpinus) has foliage very 
little higher than the Grass on a mown 
lawn, hut each stem prod aces a glowing 
pink flower as large as a florin; and, 
again, the large azure cup of Gentianella 
rises from a planb that is little higher 
than a Lichen. It frequently happens, 
however, that the blossom is as diminu¬ 
tive as the plant which carries it; bub 
in that case profusion of bloom often 
makes up for what the flowers lack in 
individual eize, a kind of compensation 
very noticeable in such families of plants 
as the Silenes, Saxifrages, and Sedums, 
in some of which one can scarcely see the 
leaves for flowers. 

The cultivation of alpines resolves 
itself into one of soil, position, and 
shelter. In respecb of soil, for the greab 
majority of alpines depth and mechanical 
condition are of more importance than 
its chemical properties. Most alpines 
have long roots, out of all proportion to 
the size of the part above ground. 
Nature has fonnd it necessary to give 
to the wildings which she places in her 
arid slopes and cliffs long wiry roots that 
can strike down till they reach perennial 
sources of moisture. One has only to 
dig up a Hepatica or a Hellebore in order 
to understand the immense development 
of roob that may be necessary to com¬ 
paratively small plants, therefore let the 
soil for alpines be deep. Also let ib 
be well drained ; for though everyone who 
has explored alpine or sub-alpine country 
knows that bogs are of frequent occur¬ 
rence there, and that the bog vegetation 
is of the greatest interest, yet the great 
bulk of our alpines grows in situations 
where, however plentiful the supply of 
moisture, the drainage is perfecb. As 
to the chemical character of the soil 
to be used, thab will depend on what 
ib is desired to grow. Some alpines are 
fastidious as to soil, and part of the 
interest in growing these plants lies in 
the very difficulty of meeting their require¬ 
ments. Some alpines like peat, some grib, 
some limestone, and those who grow alpines on 
a large scale take care to provide suitable soil 
for such fastidious subjects. But most alpines 
grow well in ordinary garden soil, provided it 
is deep enough and open enough. Soil that is 
open and gritty will grow most bhings well, 
whereas soil, however deep, that cakes and 
cracks on ths surface, and in wet weather has 
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the consistency of dough, will grow little thab 
is more delicately rooted than a Horse Radish 
Of equal importance to the question of soil is 
that of exposure. As there are plants that 
require particular soils, so there are plants that 
require particular exposures, where they can get 
the morning sun, or the afternoon sun, or no 
sun at all; bub my own experience is that mosb 
flowering plants are happiest with abundance 
of air and sunshine, therefore it is safe to con¬ 
struct the alpine garden in an exposed place 
where no shadows from trees will fall upon it. 

Position.— The ideal spot for the alpine 
garden would be a rocky sldpe, such as one may 
see in any alpine district, where the rocks jut 
out from & deep and friable soil, affording nume¬ 
rous nooks in which the alpines may be 
sheltered from the wind, and catch every drop 
of rain and every beam of sunshine. It is 
nature that the cultivator of alpines would fain 
imitate when he makes his rock garden, large 
or small; but it is a libellous imitation in moat 
cases, a caricature of nature to be deprecated 
rather than encouraged; yeb in growing 
alpines, in whatever kind of soil, there is much 
virtue in a stone. To be convinced of this, one has 
only to note how the long roobs of a delicate 
alpine will hug the stone beside which ib is 
planted, and there is an overground as well os 
an underground use for stones, for the slight 
protection which they give above ground is 
just the protection the plant requires to make 
ib thrive, to say nothing of the fact that the 
leaves and stems, as well aB the roots, of many 
plants love to follow the surface of a stone. 
Further, the rockwork system of growing 
alpines has this advantage also that it enables 
the cultivator to protecb the weaker and more 
delicate, and therefore more precious, kinds 
from an invasion of their coarser neighbours. 
For one alpine that is lost through unsuitability 
of soil and exposure, ten are lost through being 
throttled by some rampant crucifer or com¬ 
posite neighbour ; therefore ib is a useful pro¬ 
tection to a tender alpine to be fenced with a 
stone wall of its own, beyond which no neigh¬ 
bour may encroach. But in growing alpines, 
care should be taken that the stones are used to 
grow the plants and that the alpines are nob used 
merely as an adjuneb to the stones. The main 
consideration should be that as tlfe rockery is 
to be the home of living plants nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with their ultimate 
development. If one has abundant means at 
command, one may aim at making a miniature 
facsimile of the real rocks and mountains, 
otherwise this slavish imitation should be lefb 
severely alone, and the aim should rather be to 
hide the stonework as much as possible with 
the living green plants. Hundreds of pretty 
and interesting alpines may be grown without 
any special garden. The formal and stiff Box 
edging, nob a very attractive thing in itself, 
however neatly kept, occupies in many gardens 
space which would hold quite a large collection 
of alpines. A stone or tile edging is nob in 
itself so neat, perhaps, as a well-kept Box or 
Ivy edging, but when a varied collection of 
minute compact-growing alpines — Sedums, 
Saxifrages, Gentians, etc—is planted, the 
edging becomes one of the most interesting 
things in the garden. By utilising this waste 
space, even the smallest garden may have its 
assortment of interesting alpines. Where, 
however, an alpine garden is constructed, a 
supply of good porous stone is very desirable. 
At the same time it is necessary to remember 
that such construction is in no respect essen¬ 
tial to the successful cultivation of alpines, and 
that they may be grown bo perfection without 
the aid of rockwork at all. They may bo grown 
very successfully in pots ; indeed, some of the 
finest alpines I have ever seen were grown in 
pots, and the exhibits of alpines we see at our 
flower shows from time to time abundantly 
tesbify thab they may grown bo perfection in 
this way. Yet there is much need for improve¬ 
ment, particularly in the choice of plants for 
exhibition. How frequently does one see a 
good collection of alpines spoiled by the in¬ 
clusion of one or more tender plants. Primula 
verbicillata seems to be a common offender in 
this respeeb, and as there are hundreds of good 
hardy alpines to choose from, there is no 
excuse for this practice. 

The hybridisb has been hero, as elsewhere, 
and has evolved oat qf the raw material many 
of the best and most useful p'apte for.the rock 


garden—Aubrietias, Campanulas, Helianthe- 
mums, Phloxes, Saxifrages, etc., have in turn 
afforded good results. If the hybridist has not 
been able in all cases to improve the individual 
flower to any great extent—we must remember 
that some of them can hardly be improved 
upon—he has in many cases given us hybrids 
much easier to cultivate (being to the manner 
born, so to speak) than are the pure species, 
and there can be no question thab their value 
in the rock garden is greab indeed. Further, 
the beauty of alpines is by no means confined 
to the flower of the plant. In many cases the 
flower holds bub a secondary place to beautiful 
foliage or character of growth. Many Saxi¬ 
frages and Sempervivums illustrate what is 
meant. In whatever way alpines may be 
grown, whether on rockwork, in the open 
borders, or in pots, the necessity for fre¬ 
quently dividing and thus increasing the 
stock should never be lost sight of, as most 
plants, when allowed to remain in the same 
spot for a long time, will be found to deterio¬ 
rate and ultimately die out altogether. In 
some cases this mode of increase will not be 
possible, then recourse must be had to cuttings, 
or even to grafting : bub the besb way of all is 
by raising plants from seed, whenever it can 
be obbained. Not only is ib the mosb natural 
method of increasing the stock', bub we have 
the chance of getting, by natural selection, 
improved varieties better fitted in some respects 
than their parenbs to withstand the rigours of 
our uncertain climate; besides, seedlings are 
usually stronger. By one or other of these 
means a supply of vigorous young plants may 
be obtained co take the places of older plants 
that may become exhausted or worn out. A 
large number of alpines are of comparatively 
easy culture, but there are a few that seem 
always to go from bad to worse, and are never 
presentable for two seasons together. Of these, 
Gentiana bavarica and Eritrichium nanum may 
be cited as examples.— Robert Lindsay, 
Kaime* Lodge, Murr at (field (in “ Memoirs of 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society”). 


THINNING-OUT ANNUALS. 

No error is so general as that of allowing 
annual plants of all kinds to stand boo thicklv. 
Half, at least, of the owners of gardens through¬ 
out the country really do nob know what some 
of the besb annuals are like, or of what they are 
capable, simply because they have never seen 
them grown in a proper and natural manner. 
They are usually so crowded together that they 
have not really space to breathe, and then, 
forsooth, people call them “ weedy,” 4< not 
lasting,” and so forth. Hundreds of pounds in 
money are wasted every year in sowing ten 
times as many annuals as would suffice to cover 
the required space, and instead of anything 
being gained the plants are actually killing 
each other. Of course it is necessary bo sow a 
somewhat greater number of seeds than the 
plants that are wanted, so as to allow for losses 
from non-germination, the attacks of insects, 
accidents, etc. ; but there is a vast difference 
between thab and having a hundred plants 
where three, or half a dozen at most, would 
amply suffice. We have seen such things as 
Cornflowers, annual Chrysanthemums, Heli- 
chrysums, and other annuals standing and 
flowering with not an inch between, when the 
distance of a foot would scarcely have given 
them space to develop themselves properly. The 
consequence is, of course, weak stems, a few 
small, poor, and flimsy blossoms thab are soon 
over, and scarcely worth having while they 
last. A single well-grown plant of the common 
Cornflower (Centaurea Cyan us), Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium, or Helichrysum will form in 
deep, free, and fairly good ground, and if 
allowed to develop freely in all directions, 
shapely bushes nearly 2 feet through, with 
stout stems, and will produce scores or hun¬ 
dreds of fine large blooms of great substance in 
the course of a long season, often extending 
into some months. This is the way to see 
annuals at their besb, and such flowers are not 
only far finer and better coloured, but will stand 
longer and better when cut than those obbained 
by the crowding system. Those already men¬ 
tioned, wibh Poppies, Phlox Drummondi, and 
several others may be transplanted with the 

f reatest ease, and this being clone at a suitable 
istance, a mere pinch of seed sown in a box 


or frame and taken care of will produce enough 
plants for a good-sized garden. Mignonette, 
Eschscholtzias, and a few others do nob take 
well when removed, and should be sown where 
they are to flower and thinned out. 


THE CHIONOSCILLAS. 

Mr. Cornhill's interesting note upon hybrid 
Scillas leads me to say a few words upon these 
hybrids between the Scillas and Chionodoxas, 
to which the compound name of Chionoscillas 
has been applied. These hybrids are far from 
uncommon, and they are occasionally found in 
places where Scillas and Chionodoxas exisb in 
a wild Bbate. Mr. Edward Whitbaft, of Smyrna, 
to whom I have been frequently indebted for 
much information about the Chionodoxas and 
Scilla bifolia, informed me that he had found 
occasional hybrids between the two in their 
native habitats in Asia Minor. Mr. James 
Allen, of Shepton Mallebb, has raised a con¬ 
siderable number of hybrids between the 
Chionodoxas and Scillas, and I have in my 
garden half a dozen or more of the be9b of 
these, to which Mr. Allen gave names. Some 
are exceedingly beautiful, but, unfortunately, 
they are slow of increase in this soil. Mr. 
Allen’s hybrids are all between the Chionodoxas 
and Scilla bifolia, but I have once or twice met 
with blooms which appeared to be from a 
hybrid of Chionodoxa and Scilla sibirica, such 
as those of which Mr. Cornhill speak9. Ib is 
also curious to observe the flowers produced 
from seedlings of these Chionoscillas, which 
produce fertile seed quite freely. I have-a good 
number here, and tney are indeed a singular 
lot. They largely take after one or other 
of the parents, and a large proportion are true 
Scilla bifolia, a rather smaller one Chionodoxa, 
and some resembling C. Lucilitt', and others C. 
sardensis. Others have quite a distinct appear¬ 
ance, bub hardly any are as fine as the parent 
Chionoscillas. S. Arnott. 

Carsethorn , Dumfries, Scotland. 


STAKING AND MULCHING SWEET 
PEAS. 

Staking demands the first consideration, and 
the earlier it is attended to the better. The 
besb stakes are those procured from Hazel, or 
Beech, or Birch-trees, full of twigs, and it is 
best to use some of the smallest branches first, 
so thab the plants, immediately they begin to 
grow, can get the support which it is impor¬ 
tant they should receive. Often one notices 
long stakes inserted ab the sides of the rows, 
which are right enough after the plants have 
grown several feet, bub they offer no support 
to the plants in the early stages of growth, 
hence the advisability of inserting round the 
young plants small, twiggy branches, thab are 
sometimes discarded because they are Dob tall 
enough. Care should be exercised in inserting 
the stakes not to push them in boo near the 
plants, otherwise ib is possible to injure the 
roots. The stakes should be 7 feet or 8 feet 
long, as in a good rich soil, with plenty of 
room between each plant, such stakes will not 
be found any too tall. In a dry summer no 
plants feel the benefib of mulching more than 
do Sweet Peas, and anyone who has had 
experience wibh them knows that ib ensures 
their continuous blooming. Mulching should 
be done when bhe buds are showing, or, ab any 
rate, when the first flowers have been gathered, 
and a good mulch will be found in Bheep drop¬ 
pings, cow or half-rotted horse manure, varied 
occasionally with dressings of bone-meal or 
guano. It will also be found advantageous bo 
mix wibh these pieces of robbed turf. To keep 
plants up to bearing standard flowers should be 
gathered every day, all old blooms being picked, 
as nothing does more to stop the blooming than 
to allow flowers bo go to seed. It does not 
matter how hob the weather may be, if the 
plants are well mulched and watered the 
blossoms will continue to open. Leahurst. 

T .1 t.h oapennmna. —Amongst plants in the 
rock garden one often nobices much sameness, 
bub this need nob be, for so many things are 
capable of being employed in such positions. 
In the genus Lithospermum, for example, we 
have not a few that are specially suitable, and, 
I am convinced, need but to be known bo ensure 
them a place in many gardens. One in par- 
tioulaj—L. proe'iratuui—is a trailing variety, 
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with flowers of a pleasing blue with deep ever¬ 
green foliage, and, when once established, Dlooms 
f reely in June and July. It is easily propagated 
from cuttiogs inserted in sandy loam under a 
handlight. Flowering later than the preceding, 
and of dwarfer habit, is graminifolium, blossoms 
of a bright bine. Both these plants delight in 
a sunny position, and aro at home in the rock 
garden.—F. W. D. 

HONESTY. 

Most people are acquainted with the silvery 
pods of Honesty, bub often they are not re¬ 
minded, until too late to procure plants, that ib 
will grow in almost any soil, nob needing very 
much in the way of rich composb. Indeed, 
one of the good points aboub this quaint old 
planb is that ib will flower freely where the 
soil is poor and where the situation is shady. 
Ib is not too late to planb, and if the young ones 
are carefully removed and well watered ib is 


The common Honesty is of an atrocious purple- 
magenta colour, which should never be 
admitted into any garden, bub there is a white 
form that is quite as strong a grower as the 
type, and liears seed-pods equally freely. This 
is a very effective and pretty plant, and makes 
a welcome feature in tne wild garden or in any 
odd corner, its massed pyramids of white 
lighting up their surroundings splendidly in 
the sunshino. 1 have now a colony of a 
hundred or so self-grown plants of the white 
form growing on a spob which has been used 
for the deposit of refuse of all descriptions for 
generations. They have completely covered 
this unsightly eyesore, and now, in the virginal 
white of their blossoming, have converted ib 
into one of the prefcbiesb corners of the garden. 
Lunaria rediviva, which is nob so strong a 
grower as L. biennis, is of a purplish hue far 
less objectionable than that of the common 
Honesty. This is a perennial. 



Honesty (Lunaria biennis), white variety. 


possible flowers will appear and the pods later, 
bub a much more certain way is to sow seed 
now for furnishing plants next year, and these 
may be sown in the open ground. As is known, 
there is a whibe variety as well as the old 
purple, bub ib is chiefly for the pods they pro¬ 
duce, which are so useful for vases in winter, 
and nob for the flowers, albhough these are nob 
to be despised, tbab Honesty is grown. There 
is a perennial sorb, Lunaria rediviva, which has 
larger and more showy flowers. This grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and flowers in early 
summer. Ib thrives best in half-shady borders 
of good light soil. Woodbastwick. 

- Honesty, or bo give ib ibs correct 

botanical title, Lunaria biennis, is a well- 
known planb, chiefly popular for ibs handsome 
seed-pods, which, when the seed has fallen, are 
of silvery whiteness, bhe ball branching stems 
holding countless shining discs being much 
appreciated for winter /3e(?ora.fcior> These 
curious seed-pods have |dve^tpi i m£t| (jts 
vernacular name of “ Money-ln-Doth-pgyets. 


Honesty, when onco sown, reproduces itself 
freely from self-sown seed, but if it is allowed 
bo propagate itself without interference, only 
flowers every two years. The plants after 
blooming scatter their seed, and the seedlings, 
germinating the same autumn or in bhe follow¬ 
ing spring, spend the next year in growth, 
and flower during the succeeding year, so 
that, if ib is essential that white Honesty 
should flower year after year in the same 
position, strong yearling plants musb be pub 
out each season. Self-sown seedlings spring up 
in thousands very thickly, and often over a 
considerable space of ground. When these are 
2 inches high they should he thinned ont to 
18 inches aparb. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas and the late Irosts.— 

My earliest lob of Sweet Peas was planted out 
during the latter part of April, and by that 
time I thought all risk of frost was ab an end. 
Nob so, however. As usual, every precaution 


was taken to harden off the plants previous to 
planting them in clumps outdoors. For about 
a fortnight the plants, which were in pote, 
were standing in the cold-frame with the frame- 
light entirely removed, bub after they had been 
planted oub for a few days the collection of about 
sixty clumps, owing to the frost and cold 
winds, until to-day (May 17), looked any¬ 
thing hub cheering. The young plants were 
quite bronzed with the cold weather, and hail 
the appearance of being stunted in their 
growth. Drying winds and hob weather during 
the daytime made the plants and their 
surroundings very dry. I have given each 
clump copious applications of Clearwater, and, 
as a result, the plants have commenced to grow, 
and I am hoping the next few days will effect 
a change.—I). B. C. 

Leaving flowers on Tufted Pansies 
recently planted.— Growers of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies are boo apt to leave the blooms on their plants 
when first planted, nnd in doing so much valu 
able time is lost. The great thing to do with 
plants when placed in their flowering quarters 
is to get them established, and every means 
should be taken to bring thi9 about speedily. 
Ib is a good plan to pick off all blooms tor a 
time, in this way concentrating all the energies 
of the roots on the development of new basal 
shoots. When this course is followed one is 
deprived of a display of blossoms for a time, 
bub ample compensation will be shortly forth¬ 
coming in the subsequent development of 
larger plants and a freer display of bloom in 
consequence. Both buds and blossoms should 
be removed, and when detaching them 
remove them at their base in the axils of the 
leaves.—D. B. C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Caterpillar eating Rose-buds.— Could you 
kindly tell me what is the Lneect which baa eaten ray 
Uose-buds? I caught it on the wall near the tree. Could 
vou tell me the name and what to do to Ret rid of it?— 
S. H. B. 

[The insect you sent is the caterpillar of the 
Angle Shades-moth (Phlogophora meticulosa), 
a very common insect. It is most probably the 
pest that has fed on the Rose-bud you for¬ 
warded. These caterpillars are so large that 
you should have no difficulty in finding them 
on your trees if there are any more of them.— 
G. S. S ] 

Woodbine In garden —I have part of rav fruit 
and kitchen garden overrun by enclosed weed. This need 
resists all my efforts in trying to extricate it by picking, 
which only appear to make it spread and grow more. 
Some Apple-tiees are planted in the same piece and are 
doing pretty well, but it is impossible to raise any other 
garden produce. Will you kindly state in your valuable 
paper if there is any way of clearing out this weed?— 
Constant Subscriber. 

[The weed you send is the common Bindweed 
(Convolvulus arvensis). You can keep it dowu 
by constant hoeing, but the only way will l>e to 
trench the ground deeply, and in the course of 
doing so bo pick out every bit of root you can 
find. ] 

Millipedes—I have numbers of the enclosed in the 
garden. Will you kindly tell me if both are injurious to 
plants, as 1 have read somewhere that one kind of milli¬ 
pede Is harmless, only eating insects V-J. M. R. 

[All the millipedes that I am acquainted with 
are vegetable feeders, and will, if they get the 
opportunity, feed on the roots of plants; bub 
bhe centipedes, which are nearly allied to the 
millipedes, and which, like them, have a great 
number of legs, are carnivorous, and aro not 
only harmless, bub beneficial in gardens. The 
injurious millipedes are very slow in their 
movements ; the centipedes, on the contrary, 
are very rapid, as might be expected from 
creatures which have to catch other animals. 
The specimens you sent are centipedes (Geo- 
philns longicornis), which are not very rapid in 
their movements), but are nob so sluggish as 
bhe millipedes, lb is rather an open question 
whether they are injurious to plants or not. 
Please see the reply to “A. A. Lucas.”— 
G. S. S ] 

Grubs eating Pyretbittm roots —I am send- 
ing four or five wnite worms in a small lin case. My 
Pyrethrums looked all right for a bit, either owing to a 
watering of soot and water or else three days’ rain, the 
weather had been very dry. But they are now drooplDg 
again, and on examining the roots 1 found these little 
worms, and should be glad to knoW If soot and water will 

members af icfpnily of vroqp_s n««r|y r;elfcted to 
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the earthworms, and known by the name of 
Enchytrreidce, but I am nob aware that they 
have any popular name. These worms are 
certainly injurious to the roots of plants. I 
expect soot and water would kill them* if ib 
could be made bo reach them, bub that will be 
a difficulty, as in passing through the soil the 
soot will be filtered out Soaking the ground 
with lime-water will kill them —G. S. S ] 
Grubs destroying Strawberry plantB — 
In a small hox herewith I send six grubs for your In- 

3 >ection. These have destroyed my Strawberry bed. 

an you tell me how to destroy those grubs which remain 
in my garden ? To search all over the beds will be too 
long an operation. What Is the name of the grub? 
Does it change into a moth?—W. H. K. 

[The grubs you sent are those of one of the 
species of daddy-long-legs or Crane-flies, be¬ 
longing bo the genus Tipula. I am afraid that 
there is no wholesale method of destroying 
these grubs. You could nob kill them with any 
insecticide without injuring the plants. Their 
vitality is extraordinary ; neither heab nor cold, 
drought nor moisture, has much effect upon 
them, but watering very freely with a strong 
solution of guano, salt, or nitrate of soda is 
useful, as these mixtures are very disbasteful to 
them. They may be trapped by laying 
boards, bricks, tiles, or slates near their haunts, 
as they will often creep under them for shelter 
during the day, or by burying slices of 
Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes just below the 
surface of the soil. These baits should have a 
small wooden skewer stuck into each, so as bo 
show where they are hidden, and should be 
examined every morning.—G. S. S.] 

Gooseberry Cluster-cup funguB — Please tell 
me whether the red spot* on the Gooseberry bushes 
betoken something injurioua, Bamples enclosed?— Emily 
Oallwhll. 

[The red spots on your Gooseberry leaves are 
caused by a fungus, the “Gooseberry Cluster- 
cup fungus ” (Puccinea Pringsheimiana), or, as 
it used bo be called, “iEcidium grossulari;e.” 
Ib is never present on the leaves in sufficient 
abundance to do much harm, but ib also attacks 
the fruit, and ib is quite possible that if nob 
checked ib might, under favourable circum¬ 
stances to its growth, become a veritable pest, 
so ib is best to pick off and burn all the infested 
leaves. This is one of the fungi that are found 
in two quite different forms, each form attack¬ 
ing a different plant. The other form of this 
species lives on various Sedges, the spores from 
which will only germinate on the leaves of 
Gooseberry-bushes. If you destroy the Sedges 
you will nob be troubled any more by this pest. 
Spraying the bushes with Bordeaux-mixture is 
useful, but, unless the attack is a bad one, 
hardly necessary.—G. S. S. 

Woodlice In conservatory.—I furnished my 
conservatory with logs of wood, hollow trees, etc., and 
unfortunately introduced with the wood some wood- 
lice. These creatures have multiplied greatly, and now 
attack not only the dead wood, but the bark of the living 
plants. Can you tell me how to exterminate them?— 
Joseph 8. Bolton. 

[One of the best ways of getting rid of wood- 
lice is by trapping them. Lay bricks, tiles, or 
pieces of board about where they are Leave 
these untouched for a day or two, then burn 
them over, and you will probably find a number 
of the pests underneath. Collect them and 
then replace the trap in the same position ib 
was in before. The traps should be placed 
firmly, bub nob sunk in any way, for the wood- 
lice must be able bo creep underneath. They 
may be poisoned by boiling small pieces of 
Turnip in water in which some arsenic has 
been dissolved, and placing them in their 
haunts, or by using Steiner’s vermin pasbe one 
part, mixed with Barley-meal three parts. 
Small heaps of this mixture should be placed 
on pieces of slate or board where the woodlice 
can get at them. No ordinary insecticides for 
watering borders, etc., are of any use. Strips 
of brown paper, smeared over on one side with 
a mixbure of treacle, sugar, and beer, folded 
over, the mixture inside, are said bo make use¬ 
ful traps.] 

Insects and Tulip bulb —L am much obliged for 
reply to my query In laet week's Gardening Illustrated. 
Would you briefly §ay if th«9e insects are friends or foes? 
One Kaiser Kroon Tulip out of a patch showed only a very 
poor flower ( the other* were splendid), and eventually the 
atalk fell off and the one leaf, so I thought I would lift the 
bulb and see the mischief. The bulb was a* sound as pos¬ 
sible, and two of the four insects herewith were close to 
the top.—A. A. Ldcah. 

[The insects you sent are specimens of one of 
the centipedes /(Gfeophilus lonjhcornia), and, 
like other centfcedn^li provided 


with poison fangs, and should, therefore, be 
carnivorous, as poison fangs cannot be of any 
use bo a vogotarian. I am of opinion that they 
do nob feed on the roots of plants, but when 
found among, or in, them, that they have fed 
upon the pest that has done the injury. I 
must admit, however, that they are at times 
found under circumstances which are very 
suspicious of their having fed on the roots, so 
that I cannot give a positive answer bo your 
question ; but I am quite convinced that they 
are harmless.—G. S. S.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MANURES AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This planb is so often overdosed with manures 
that ib may be well to point out to amateur 
growers how easily it is done that they may 
guard againsb it. I can look back twenty 
years in connection with the growth of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and have seen notable instances 
during that time where skilful exhibitors have 
spoiled their chances, at leasb for a season, 
through errors in this direction. I knew a case 
of a grower of 600 plants, which looked 
particularly healthy up to the time they were 
given the final shift. Then the leaves began to 
turn yellow, and as the need for water did nob 
come so often as ib should do at that period 
of the year, the grower was not long in 
finding something was amiss. After being 
examined, ib was seen that the roots nob only 
refused to go into the new soil, but the young 
fibres were killed by touching ib. He had 
mixed with the soil too much of a powerful 
fertiliser that was to give the plants some extra 
strength of growth. Another instance was of a 
cultivator, who, instead of using broken pots 
for drainage, employed £ inch bones. The 
sickly look of his plants revealed the facb that 
things were not as they should be, and he 
found that the bones, when moistened by the 
watering, had turned bo a mass of material 
alive with maggots! A third had grown a 
magnificent lot of plants for the purpose of 
exhibition flowers, and the plants had gone on 
well up to the time the bloom buds were swell¬ 
ing, then one of his assistants, who had the 
run of bags of nitrate of soda, completely 
ruined all chances of success by a too constant 
and an over-abundant supply. Yet another 
instance of a grower who used manure from a 
stable where the animals had been under the 
care of a veterinary surgeon. Wherever this 
touched the roots ib killed them. Such cases 
as the above have taught me to be very careful 
what I mix with the soil. Almost the firsb 
question a successful grower of flowers is asked 
is, “ What do you feed your plants with ?” and 
if the questioner is told, “ Very little of any¬ 
thing,” the cultivator is nob believed, so much 
has this feeding of plants taken roob with the 
amateur. I bake it that manures have about 
the same effect upon plants as stimulants have 
upon human beings—that is, they are better 
without them. Give Chrysanthemums Bolid 
food—good fibrous loam. Roots form in this, 
and these build up solid growth. When this 
is exhausted give the plants more pot room, 
and then, when the final size has been reached, 
and the soil here in its burn has become full of 
roobs, slighb feeding may bake place bo keep 
the plant in full vigour. Amateurs are apb to 
neglect other important details of culture, and 
think the all-important fertiliser is the thing 
that will do the work. Plenty of room for each 
plant and the proper attention to watering, 
besides, of course, the periodical pobbings, are 
items that should not be left undone. 

If manure is mixed with the soil I would have 
nothing if I could nob get cow or sheep manure 
gathered from the fields and dried, or the spent 
manure from a Mushroom-bed. Ib is safer nob 
to use bones of any sort, and I would nob think 
of stimulants until about Augusb. These are 
used only bo keep the leaves in vigorous health, 
not bo make them gross ; therefore weak appli¬ 
cations only are required. In regard to what 
is best to use, I recommend soot. This is so 
easy bo get thab many of us fail to esteem its 
value. Were ib a pound a hundredweight we 
should value it more. Yet bhere is nothing I 
have used better for the purpose required ; 
that is, keeping Chrysanthemum plants in full 
vigour, which is so beneficial. Put a bagful 
into a tub of water and leb ib soak, using the 


liquid clear. Have this tub always in the 
garden, and replace with fresh soot about every 
fortnight. Then add a little—just enough bo 
colour the water—at each watering. The 
liquid manure from the farmyard is also gener¬ 
ally safe. One has only bo use it at a strength 
bo just colour the water, then danger is remote. 
The various forms of guano and such strong 
stimulants as sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda may be of some assistance in the de¬ 
velopment of flowers if handled very skilfully, 
bub in the case of plants growing in contracted 
spaces as flower-pots, I would caution amateurs; 
they are best and safesb if not used. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting out Chrysanthemums.— 

The practice of planting autumn and late- 
flowering varieties in the open ground and 
then lifting them for the supply of cub blooms 
is adopted by many market growers. Ib is a 
plan in which there is a great saving of labour 
and the produce is fair. Often, however, dis¬ 
appointment may bo prevented if a proper 
regard be given to the selection of varieties. 
Those sorts which are of a bushy habit lift well 
—that is, they produce a compact ball of roots 
in keeping with their close nature of growth. 
Varieties of a tall habit with loose leaves com 
paratively further apart send out their roots in 
a straggling manner, and when lifted the soil 
irop9 away. These should bo avoided, how¬ 
ever fine the flowers may be, and must be 
cultivated in pots. The first quickly recover 
when replanted in the greenhouses and the 
blossoms open without a serious check ; but 
the others never. They droop, and the buds 
refuse to open properly. In planting, ib is 
well to make trenches a little below the sur¬ 
face of the soil. This will be found a great 
help in dry weather when watering becomes 
necessary, as the plants geb the full benefit of 
the moisture given.—H. 

Chrysanthemums for Septemher. 
—Ib is not yet too lato bo plant early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums for coming in during Sep¬ 
tember—indeed, there are nob a few who 
simultaneously with pubbing out Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, etc., also plant out 
these mosb useful and showy plants. I would 
impress upon those who have nob hitherto 
grown them, because of the reason one hears so 
ofben advanced of having “ no greenhouse,’’ 
how easily they may bo dealt with outdoors. 
Perhaps someone has part of a border, or a 
vacanb bed, respecting which he has nob 
made up his mind as to how ib shall be occu- 
ied. To such I would recommend early 
owering Chrysanthemums. If tall varieties 
are wanted, they may be had, or if quite dwarf 
sorts are desired, they can be supplied. As 
to colour, the mosb fastidious tastes may bo 
met. Yellows like Horace Martin and George 
Wermig are both good, as are also Crimson 
Pride and Goacher’s Crimson, whilst in white we 
have Doris Peto, La Vierge, and Market White. 
All these are of comparatively dwarf growth and 
bake up little room. Plants got in now should 
be pub at least 2 feet apart and sbaked, being 
fed with stimulants occasionally. So treated, 
they give little trouble and will yield enormous 
quantities of flowers in September. —Lka- 
hubst. 

Chrysanthemums — potting v. 
planting out old stools.— It may be 

argued thab the finesb blooms of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums can only be expected from fresh-struck 
cuttings, but bhere are ab leasb two reasons why 
ib is sometimes advisable to grow on old stools. 
One is thab some sorts are shy in producing 
suckers just when cuttings are wanted, and so 
bo avoid losing the stock an old stool some¬ 
times serves a useful purpose. The other 
reason that may be advanced is that where one 
has room old Btools produce many blossoms 
from which one may cut freely. As a general 
rule, I think ib will be found thab old plants 
when pub into pots lose their lower loaves 
more quickly than young plants, especially 
in a dry summer, while old plants are sooner 
broken by rough winds. Where old plants are 
grown on a second year, quantity rather than 
quality of flowers is usually the aim, and for 
this purpose they will do better planted out 
for the summer in well-manured ground, than 
cramped in a pot, as they will make vigorous 
growth, and certainly give less trouble in 
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watering. If necessary, the plants can be 
lifted in the autumn and potted, or they may 
be placed in boxes. It is surprising what a 
number of blossoms one may gather from old 
stools if treated in this way —F. W. D. 


Ilf DO OR PLANTS. 

calceolaria" violacea. 

This pretty little bush Calceolaria, whose 
blossoms are so well depicted in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, though a native of Chili, 
ifl quite hardy in a sheltered position in the 
south-west. Shelter is a most important con¬ 
sideration, for in south Devon and Cornwall 
this Calceolaria commences to pub forth its 
young leaves as early as the end of February 
in mild seasons, and gales easily injure the 
tender foliage. In proof of the efficacy of 
shelter, I may mention the case of two plants 
growing within 200 yards of one another. 
Both are protected from the north and east, 
but one is open to the south and west, while 
the other is sheltered from these quarters by 
trees and shrubs at a little distance. The 
former had all its young foliage ruined by a 
hailstorm early in March, while on the last day 
of April a southerly gale, accompanied by hail, 
killed all the new growth it had pub forth 
after its first visitation. It is alive, but will 
take the whole season bo recover, and will nob 


! greenhouse—that is bo say, bo the smaller and 
I more convenient structure. It may, with the 
greatest chances of success, be treated as a cool 
i greenhouse, and in that case a temperature the 
same as the outside air will suffice from now 
bill September. Such being the case the 
ventilators may be left open day and night, so 
that there is always a free circulation of air 
therein. Shading of some kind will be abso¬ 
lutely necessary, not only for the sake of many 
of the plants therein, bub also for your own 
personal comfort when attending bo their 
requirements. The best shading is some kind 
I of calico attached to a roller, which can be 
lowered when necessary, and wound up in dull 
i weather. This, of course, necessitates expense, 
on which account permanent shading is fre¬ 
quently used. Various preparations for painb- 
I ing the glass in order to obstruct the sun’s rays 
are to be obtained from horticultural sundries- I 
men. A home-made substitute maybe formed 
i by melting some size in an old pail over a fire, 1 
and adding to it some powdered whiting j 
and a little linseed oil, stirring the whole 
l thoroughly, and applying with a paint-brush i 
bo the glass while still hot enough bo be readily 
spread over the surface. 

The house being now ready, we will deal 
with the several plants you mention, all of 
which may be grown in one structure. The 
I Dracaena and Aralia Sieboldi (Fig-like leaves) 


pretty firmly, bub not excessively so. These 
directions for potting will apply not only to tho 
Genistas bub bo plants in general. Other sub¬ 
jects named by you are the Roses, which with 
more air will probably improve. Should green¬ 
fly attack them syringe with strong soap-suds. 
The Arum Lilies coming into flower need a 
liberal amount of water, but after the blossoms 
are past they may be stood out of-doors and kept 
dry, under which treatment many of the leaves 
will go off. Then about bhe middle of July turn 
them out of their pots, shake clear of bhe old 
soil, repot, and take into the greenhouse, 
giving them libtle water till they start, after 
which bhe supply must be increased. The 
Geraniums and Hydrangeas will also do well 
in the greenhouse, and Francoa ramosa, which 
is no doubt the plant referred to by you, 
is a very satisfactory subjecb to deal with. 
Concerning the Tomatoes, we think that as 
they require plenty of direct sunshine, your 
better way will be to grow them in the other 
house, as there will be nothing to shade them 
in any way. 

The general treatment needed by bhe plants 
in your greenhouse will be, firstly, to water 
when necessary, and on this point a good deal 
of discrimination musb be used. We are too 
often asked the question, how often should a 
plant be watered ? To this obviously there 
can be no reply, as if in good condition—that 



flower this year. The other plant is entirely 
uninjured, and is now in flower, the shelter 
on the south and west effectually preventing 
the hail from damaging it. The helmet-shaped 
blossoms are very beautiful. On the outside 
they are pale lavender, but the interior is 
especially lovely, the ground colour being pale 
mauve, spotted with purple, while down the 
centre of the lower lip runs a broad band of 
bright yellow, spotted with chestnut. When 
the plant is happy it increases in dimensions, 
rapidly enlarging its circumference by shoots 
thrown up from underground suckers. Plants 
5 feet in height and as much in diameter are 
sometimes seen, and these present delightful 
pictures when carrying hundreds of their 
prettily coloured flowers. It was introduced 
over fifty years ago, and was formerly known 
as C. Jovelliana. In districts too cold for its 
culture in the open it makes a charming con¬ 
servatory plant. It may be easily propagated 


by cuttings of the young wood. 


FlTZllERBEBT. 


PLANTS FOR COLD-HOUSE. 

1 iiavr two greenhouses facing south, one a double span, 
the other with a lantern top. I am unable to afford a 
gardener, but am very anxious to keep my greenhouses— 
at least, one of them—going by my own exertions. I know 
practically nothing of gardening. I have a boiler-house, 
Doth houses being heated, but 1 cannot afford to buy coke 
Kindly tell me what plants to grow, and how to manage 
with little time to spare ? Do you think it will be beet to 
treat the house as a cold greenhouse, with fires only in 
very bad weather f My aim will be to fill my house with 
plenty of Ferns and blossoms.—1. M. C. 

[We think, as you s^y^thab the better way 
will be to confine year attempts.to the one 


' will both be greatly benefited 
| if they are occasionally 
sponged with soapy water, 
both on the under as well as 
on the upper surface. To 
destroy the black-fly on the 
1 Aralia, mix up a strong lather 
with sofb-soap and dip the infested portions 
i of the plant therein. Do this two or three 
times, if necessary, to kill the insects, and, 
when this is done, a good syringing will 
I be beneficial. If slugs or snails continue to 
injure the Bird’s-nest Fern, you should hunt for 
these pests after dark by the light of a candle. 1 
The Plumbago and Heliotrope will, no doubt, 

, start away into growth now that spring is here, 
and bhe Genistas will be benefited by repotting 
when the blossoms are past. As these are nob 
very particular subjects, they will form very 
i desiraole plants on which you may practise i 
potting. Pots at least an inch more in diameter 
than those in which they have been growing 
i should be used. They musb be quite clean, and 
a few pieces of broken pots placed in the 
bottom for drainage. In crocking a pot, a 
1 large piece of potsherd should be placed over 
i the hole in the bottom, with the concave side 
, downward, as in this way the hole will not 
get choked should any soil be washed through. 
For most plants the drainage must be limited 
1 to this one single crock, but a few small pieces 
i should in addition be put in. Ordinary potbing I 
compost—say a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand—will suit the Genistas perfectly. In 
potbing, care must be taken to work the new 
soil around in a regular manner, and press it ‘ 


is, with the pot full of healthy, vigorous roots 
—twice a day in very dry weather may nob be 
too much, whereas for the same subject, in a 
pot too large, with stagnant soil around the 
roots, which are consequently in a bad state, 
once a week may bo ample. All these little 
particulars need to be considered, and by pay¬ 
ing atbenbion it will not take you long to 
master some of the many problems which are 
sure bo be brought under your notice. The 
majority of the greenhouse plants will be 
greatly benefited by a syringing both morning 
and night in hob, dry weaoher, bub in dull 
weather it need not be done so often. It 
is very probable that the sickly leafage 
spoken of in bhe case of some of your 
plants is caused by the roots being in 
a poor sbate, in which case especial care 
must be baken nob bo overwater. Manure 
water and stimulants of various kinds, though 
beneficial to plants when they are in robust 
health, must never be given to sickly plants, 
unless their paleness is caused by semi-starva¬ 
tion, as decaying roots are never improved by 
liquid-manure. The only cure when the roots 
of plants are decayed is bo shake away bhe old 
soil and repot in some sweet compost, then, 
when healthy roots have taken possession of 
this, manure water \vill be beneficial. You 


Flowering growths of Calceolaria violacea. 
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npeak of wishing to keep your house gay with 
flowers, and Rome especially useful things in 
this way are Geraniums, both Zonal and Ivy* 
leaved, Fuchsias of sorts, Heliotrope, Petunias, 
which flower continuously, Tuberous Begonias, 
Lantanas, Marguerites, aDd many others, 
which may at this season lie obtained at a very 
cheap rate, as a perusal of the advertise 
ment pages of Gardening Illustrated will 
testify. Should you need any further advice 
on any points, we shall be pleased to do our 
best ] 


FRUIT. 

APPLE LADY HENNIKER. 

The number of dessert Apples, which in their 
season receive so much notice, seems to have, 
in a large measure somewhat obscured this 
old favourite. The excellent illustration and 
remarks by “A. W.” (p. SO) ought to help 
bring its merits forward and re-establish it in 
its true position. I received lately, in a letter 
from a high authority on fruit, a similar 
expression of favour regarding Lady Henniker, 
and this, too, in relation to the conflict 
between British and imported fruits, upper¬ 
most in the minds of so many at the present 
time. Lady Henniker is commonly regarded 
as a cooking Apple only, but when we are told 
there is a rich Ribston-like flavour in its yellow* 
hued flesh, there is no further testimony 
required to establish its two fold purpose. 
Latterly, Annie Elizabeth has besn held up by 
one, and Newton Wonder by another, as 
possessing all that is necessary in a dessert 
sense. Now, to those who enjoy a Cox’s, a 
Ribston, or a Blenheim, with their sweet, 
sugary flavours, an Annie Elizabeth would be 
distinctly offensive, because of the absence of 
sweetness and the acidity of flesh. “A. W.” 
does well to emphasise its actual season and 
advise its dismissal from the dessert list at the 
end of the year. It would be well if this advice 
were given more frequently. W. 8. 


BLACK APHIS ON CHERRY-TREES. 

Plbash tell me what the enclosed insect is which covers 
my Cherry-tree and what 1 should do to cure it?— 
U. M. B. 

[The insects you send are black aphides, 
which appear in countless numbers on the 
Cherry-trees in spring, and the young shoots in 
a few days are covered with myriads. Towards 
the end of April the fully-developed black-flies 
may be seeu hovering about the expanded 
flowers, and as they have young broods, and 
these again give birth to others, hheir numbers 
increase so freely that it would be difficult to 
count them. In the case of the black-fly, 
prevention is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made disbasteful to them 
by the application of some insecticide as soon 
as they make their appearance, their numbers 
will be considerably reduced from the first. 
The flowers are too tender to admit of anything 
being used in the way of spray after the buds 
have expanded, but such may be applied a day 
or two before, and, unless the weather is 
showery during the time the trees are in bloom, 
this will in all probability act as a deterrent till 
the fruit is seb and it is safe to wash the trees. 
Ib is necessary that every particle of the foliage 
and wood should be wetted with the insecti¬ 
cide, for if any is missed the pest will survive, 
and in the course of a few days be as numerous 
as ever. Morello Cherries and those on an 
eastern aspect are more subject to aphis than 
trees on south and west walls. If when Arab 
observed a weak solution bs applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, bub if they are 
allowed to increase in such numbers there will 
be some difficulty in coping with them. Ib is 
the early spring broods that are the mosb per¬ 
sistent ; if they are kept in check bill the foliage 
is fully developed the trees will usually out¬ 
grow the later brood, the weather being more 
favourable to plaub growth. 

Of the remedies recommended for the de¬ 
struction of these pests, the simplesb is a fine 
spray of Quassia solution. This, however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-trees after the 
fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the fruit 
is washed with clean water afterwards, ib is 
sure to tasbe bitter, 
soon as the fruit is 
flavour, bub if delay 


there is almost sure to be some trace of it in 
the fruit. Ou old walls it is a good plan to 
use a strong solution in winter, as there are 
many hiding-places for these troublesome little 
creatures to shelter in. With Peaches, if this 
be done just before the trees are nailed, there 
need be but little fear of the flies making head¬ 
way, as before they have time to increase very 
much it will be safe to wash the foliage.] 


OUTDOOR PEACH-TREES. 
Although these do not fall a prey to quite so 
many maladies, perhaps, as do those under 
glass, yet almosb daily attention is required 
from now quite up to the end of summer m the 
matter of disbudding, thinning of the fruit, 
and battling with insect life, all of which must 
be regularly attended to, or failure will soon be 
apparent. Black aphides are the greatest pest 
to Peaches, and where such pub in appearance 
strict measures must be taken to dislodge them, 
or they quickly cripple the growths, and bv 
the time these notes appear a spraying with 
Quassia or Abol extract may be safely used 
upon the trees, syringing ib on soon after 
4 p.m., or even earlier, if the sun has ceased to 
shine on them. Ib is a good plan to give the 
trees a thorough syringing with clear water 
the following morning. This will remove 
those inseebs that have been killed, as well as 
any that are only partly disabled. Examine 
the trees early in the afternoon and apply 
another dose should any still be found, weak 
applications being much safer than strong 
ones. 

As regards protection, one mast be guided a 
great deal by the weather as to when id can be 
dispensed with ; but, as a rule, it is not safe 
to remove it until quite the middle of May, 
choosing a warm day for the work. I am 
alluding mostly to fish netting that has been 
fixed permanently for some weeks. Where 
blinds have been used, aud these pulled aside 
by day, the trees will not feel quite the same 
check when taken away, yet judgment is 
required in both case®, or much that one has 
striven for many weeks to avoid may be 
undone in a single night. I remove the 
front protection quite a fortnight before 
I think of taking down the glass coping, 
but where boards are used instead, they should 
be removed within a few days. There is no 
need for much syringing being practised until 
really hot weather sets in, and warmer nights 
are with us. One thing the man in charge 
must not negleob, that is, water ab the root, 
remembering that trees planted against walls 
get much less rainfall than do those in the open. 
Respecting disbudding, thinning of the fruib, 
etc , which are as necessary as for trees growing 
under glass, excellent advice was given in 
the issue of April 15th, so need nob be repeated 
here. East Devon. 


FRUITLESS PEAR-TREES. 

My Pear-trees, Beurre d’Amanlis, Beurr£ Dlel, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Souvenir du Googif- 1 , 
with WillianiB' Bon Ohr^tien, have borne scarcely any 
fruit for post three years. Some of them are standards, 
others are against an east wall. The soil Is good, they are 
well drained, but though they have any amount of blos¬ 
som the flowers wither. The trees have had liquid- 
manure in the winter, and before the bloeaom opened 
some dried blood and bone-meal stirred in. This has been 
done twice this season. Can I have given them too much 
feeding ? The BeurrO d'Amanlis blossomed early in April, 
the others somewhat later.—R. B. 

[The varieties of Pears you name are good 
croppers, as a rule, and therefore the facb of 
your trees proving barren, or nearly so, for 
two or three seasons in succession, goes to show 
that something is radically wrong with them. 
As the trees blossom abundantly, but fail to 
produce fruib, we suspect that the trouble lies 
at the roots, because, unless the flowers were 
injured in some way, such as by fro9b, for 
instance, when the fructifying organs would be 
damaged or killed outright, a good percentage 
of them should seb under normal conditions 
Wo are afraid you have made matters worse by 
affording liquid-manure and other stimulants 
in such a liberal manner, the which may be 
given with safeby to trees in a healthy bearing 
condition, bub nob bo such as behave in the way 
yours are doing. One thing you have omitted 
to state, and that is what amount of, or if the 
trees make any wood growth at all. We sus¬ 
pect the trees have got into a condition which 
is analogous to being stunted, or, to put ib in I 
another way, they produce a great quantity of I 


fruib-buds and few, if any, wood-buds, with 
the result that their energies are so over-taxed 
by blossoming that they are incapable of under* 
going the further strain of setting and bearing 
fiuit. If this is so, the remedy will consist in 
getting the trees bo make a healthy growth by 
opening down to the roots next autumn. 

This should be done by opening a trench 
some 3 feet or 4 feeb distant from the stems, 
18 inches wide, and some 2 feeb in depth, 
filling it with a mixture of turfy loam, wood- 
ashes, or burnt refuse, with a fair percentage 
of bone-meal added, or about 1 cwt. to a good 
cartload of compost. You may, if you wish, 
employ half thab quantity of bone-meal and 
substitute the same amount of 4-inch bones 
instead. Again, if you have some really 
good manure in a fairly decomposed state you 
may add this to the other ingredients in the 
proportion of one fifbh and omit the bone- 
manures. We, however, have such faith in 
bones for fruit-trees thab we should omit them 
only under special conditions, and then we 
should prefer to mix a little old mortar rubble, 
crushed floe, with the loam, etc. If you 
cannot command fresh loam your uexb best 
course is to enrich the staple by adding the 
ingredients specified above to the soil you dig 
out of the trenches. If you damage any roots 
when opening out the trenches cut them back 
to where sound and bake care of all fibrous 
roots and lay them out carefully iu fresh com¬ 
post. Tread the latter in firmly as you refill 
the trenches and complete all by placing a 
mulch of litter on the surface. Other matters 
which will assist the trees to recuperate more 
quickly will consist in thinning out the fruib 
buds on the spurs to quite one half or two- 
thirds, doing this during the winter months, 
and if the succeeding season is a dry one do 
nob omib bo water occasionally. There is a 
possibility of drougbb at the roots being the 
cause of these trees nob fruiting, bub from the 
account you give of their condition it is rather 
improbable. When fruit-trees make exu¬ 
berant growth and so become barren they 
seldom flower at all, which is a condition quite 
the reverse of that of yours, so that in the 
absence of anything pointing to the contrary 
we consider the cause of failure to he thab 
stated above. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brambles on arches. —A very unusual 
method of braining truioing Brambles can be 
seen ab Sherfield Manor, where there is in the 
kitchen gardens a long archway of these fruits, 
covering a broad path. The arches are of iron, 
and fixed about 18 inches apart. Brambles are 
planted on either side, and now are so strong 
thab they fully furnish the arches. When in full 
fruit the effect must be indeed pleasing. Of 
course, old fruiting wood is cub out annually, 
and is replaced by new growths, which, when 
seen very recently, were then from 12 inches to 
20 inches in length and very strong. Those 
who would seek effect primarily should plant 
only the Japanese Wineberry, as that nob 
only furnishes so well, but is in its leafage 
distinctly ornamental, and when in fruit is 
quite beautiful. The fiaest fruiter is Rubus 
laciniabus, aud of that variety there are mosb. 
The others are of the American type, bub the 
best are those named.—A. D. 

The Currant crop.—I have nob heard 
what is the general outlook for the above, bub 
so far as we are concerned in this neighbour¬ 
hood (Wesb Surrey), Red and White Currants 
are likely to be very scarce, a regrettable facb, 
especially in the case of the Red Currant, as it 
is a useful fruib for several mouths of the year. 
The only good crop is on a low south-west 
wall, from whence the earliesb supplies are 
obtained. It is a little difficult to account for 
the non-setting, as we had hardly sufficient 
frost ab that particular time to cripple the 
bloom. I should rather attribute it to a week 
of very bibber winds, and a total absence of sun 
just about setting time, and this seems the more 
feasible because similar weather a few years 
back was answerable for a total failure of the 
Apple crop. Black Currants (a new plantation 
made two years ago, on accounb of a bad 
visitation of big bud) are a very good crop. 
Atmospheric conditions were evidently more 
favourable for these at setting time than for 
the Red and White.— E. Burrell. 


it a nne spray be used as 
seb, thi$ will nob affect its 
ed imtil joying tora^place 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now that) there is plenty 
of flowers outside there is not the same neces¬ 
sity to be crowding so many planbs into the 
conservatory. There will soon be flowers for 
cutting outside, and this will relieve the pres¬ 
sure upon the conservatory. The early-potted 
Gladioli will soon be throwing up flower-spikes. 
I do not mean the Colvillei section, but Gan- 
davensis, Childsi, and other hybrid forme. Our 
plants of Gladiolus Childsi, three norms in each 
fl inch pot, are just throwing up flower-spikes. 
They have been brought on in a cool-house. I 
have had Gandavensis earlier than this, forced 
gently on a leaf-bed at first, afterwards in the 
intermediate house. We cau always appre¬ 
ciate anything fresh in the plant way in the 
conservatory or for cutting. Special effects 
may now be created with groups of Lilies, of 
which there are plenty now, especially of the 
Trumpet Lilies. The Golden-rayed Lily is vei j r 
beautiful, but the odour is too powerful for 
most people in a room, or even a small 
house. Arum Lilies may be placed outside to 
rest and ripen. We allow our plants to go 
quite to rest and lose all foliage, but the pro¬ 
cess is a gradual one, and if planted out they 
will do this generally, and it is better so. Well- 
grown Hydrangeas are very Bhowy, though of 
no use for cutting. Any shoots not showing 
flowers may be taken off and used for cuttings. 
They will soon root in a warm, shady place, 
and will all make flowering plants next spring. 
Zonal Geraniums in good specimens are very 
effective now, but all the blaze of polour should 
be toned down with neutral tints and graceful 
foliage. The Blue Gum makes a rather distinct 
background, the glaucous tint of the foliage is 
so distinct from other greens. Graceful Palms 
are always appreciated. I was in a conserva¬ 
tory the other day, and in one dark corner 
there was a broad mass of the green-leaved 
creeping Tradescantia (Spider Wort), covered 
with very quaint little flowers, looking very 
chaste and pretty. This formed a base for 
Palms, etc. 

The north house.— In this bright, sunny 
weather it is a great advantage to possess a 
house with a northern aspect, where flowering 
plants cau be retarded for any special purpose. 
A north house is indispensable to the exhibitor 
of stove and greenhouse plants, and there are 
plants that will thrive better all the year 
round without direct sunshine. Planted in a bed 
of peat, with enough loam in ib to solidify the 
wood, Lapagerias will grow and flower treely 
when established. Ferns and Orchids do not 
require direct sunshine, but at this season, 
when the sun shines on both sides of the wall, 
for some things there may be too much sun¬ 
shine, even in a north house. 

The Rose-house.— If a house can be 
given up to Roses, either in pots or planted 
oub, do nob permit any other to be introduced 
bo crowd the Roses. A crowded house with a 
stuffy atmosphere is certain bo introduce 
mildew, and though Roses want a good deal of 
moisture during growth, they are nearly sure 
to be overdone with ib if the borders are 
covered with a lot of soft stuff in pots in the 
spring of the year. Better grow fewer plants 
than overcrowd permanent things, especially 
when ib leads to souriDg the soil in which the 
plants are growing. Roses in a cool, well- 
ventilated house now are lovely, bub during 
the last week of bright weather a little shade 
has been grateful, otherwise the blooms soon 
fade. The more the Roses are cub the better 
for the plants. Though the production of 
flowers may not exhaust the plants the moment 
the petals fall, seeds are beginning to form, 
and this leads to exhaustion, tberetore cub all 
the flowers in the bud state. Liquid-manure 
may be usefully given to established plants 
now. I do not care to mulch plants under 
glass. Rather nse liquid-manure and keep a 
treely stirred surface. 

Watering inside fruit borders.— 
Watering lately has been a very heavy business. 
With thousands of plants in pots waiting for 
the nights to become warm enough to permib 
of them being turned oub, the borders have 
sometimes had to wait. Peaches should not 
be watered after the fruits begin to ripen, but 
previous to that the borders should be in a 
perfectly moist condition I have known the 
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flavour of Peaches quite spoilb by a heavy 
watering when the fruits were ripening. 
Again, the ventilation musb be very free, 
especially in mild, calm weather. Cold, harsh 
winds should not be permitted to rush through 
the foliage, and on such days keep the front 
lights closed, and ventilate only along the 
ridges, and damp the floors oftca during hot 
days. It is difficult ab this season to tell what 
condition the far away roots are in, especially 
in the neighbourhood of hot-water pipes, with¬ 
out stirring the soil. All borders should be 
examined before forcing begins to make sure 
that their condition is right. Both Grapes and 
Peaches will take a good deal of nourishment 
from this onwards till the frnib begins to 
ripen. 

Pines.— This is a good time to overhaul the 
Pines. Successions will require a shift. 
Suckers can be taken off old stools, and rooted 
suckers shifted into larger pots. The whole 
should be re arranged and formed into groups 
of fruiters, successions, etc., and the pots 
re-plunged in renovated beds. These renewals 
and changes are helpful to the plants. More 
water will be required, and if the water is pure 
use the syringe treely in bright weather, except 
when fruits are in flower or ripening. Liquid- 
manure may be given ab every watering in 
the early stages of the fruib’s growth, but 
should be discontinued when the fruits begin to 
ripen. Scarcely any plants require so much 
judgment in watering as Pines. As the pots 
are plunged the evaporation is less than in 
most things. Once, or ab the most twice, a 
week will suffice. 

Room gardening.— There is a craving 
for green things now to fill the Are-places and 
give a cool appearance to the room. Palms, 
Aspidistras, Ferns, Rubbers, Aralias, Gre- 
villeas, Dracaenas, and Cyperus supply a longish 
list, and if watered carefully and sponged once 
a week they ought to remain in good condition 
all summer. Fern-balls Bhould be dipped when 
dry. 

Outdoor garden.— Bedding out is the 
principal work just now, and as the weather is 
now more settled, all except the very tender 
things may be planted, but exposure in cold 
frames with the lights off duiing the day to 
harden the foliage is very necessary for several 
days before planting oub. If any beds have 
been recently dug make reasonably firm before 
planting, as the plants do so much better in 
firm ground. Hardy plants which are likely 
to require supporb should be staked ab once 
and the shoots linked up in a natural manner. 
If fine spikes of Phloxes are required, the 
weakesb should be removed, leaving only about 
three. The finest spikes usually come on com¬ 
paratively young plants. A mulch of good 
manure is always useful. If the appearance 
of the manure is objecbionable draw a little 
earth round the plants, place on the manure, 
and scatter some soil over the manure to par¬ 
tially, at any rate, hide ib. Roses and other 
plants may be treated in the same way where 
extreme tidiness is required. Stakes should be 
placed bo Dahlias ab once. We generally drive 
in the stakes first and plant near them, leaving 
for a time a small basin round each plant to 
receive water. Syringe or spray Roses on walls 
with (Quassia exbracb in solution. It is more 
effective if used warm. 

Fruit garden.— The early blossoms of 
Royal Sovereign Strawberry have in some low- 
lying districts been blackened by frosb. This 
appears to be tbe weak point of this otherwise 
useful early Strawberry. The flowers open 
early and are cub by frosb, possibly a heavy 
mulch of long, littery manure may, before it 
becomes close and compact, afford some shelter. 
The Laxton is a strong, vigorous grower and is 
looking well. Whoever grows Sbrawberries for 
the first time in new gardens should test 
unknown varieties on a small scale. Very 
close attention should be given to Peaches now 
to destroy insects, and gradually remove 
surplus wood and fruits. The young shoots 
required for carrying on the work of a 
Peach-tree are limited in number, but they 
must be well placed, one near the base of the 
present bearing shoots and the leaders. There 
may be cases, especially with young trees, 
where an extra shoob can be left with advan¬ 
tage, and also where the leaders may be pinched 
when a foot or so of growth has been made. 


The latter refers mostly to old trees full of 
branches. Newly-grafted trees musb be kept 
under observation, and sticks tied securely to 
the branches below the graft, and the young 
shoots of the graft looped thereto. 

Vegetable garden —All the main crops 
so far as regards the root crops are now in, and 
the earliest plants of Brussels Sprouts should be 
set out in rows *2.]j feet to 3 feet apart and 
18 inches to *2 feet apart in the rows. The 
fork is a better tool than the hoe to loosen the 
soil between rows of Potatoes on heavy land, 
bub ib should be used the moment the Potatoes 
are showing through the soil, before they begin 
to throw out runners below. Tie up early 
Lebtuces and sow others often if a succession 
is required. On dry soil sow thinly without 
transplanting, or at least mosb of the plants 
should be left undisturbed. Use a mulch in 
some form, but an inch of loose soil is a mulch. 
Though ib does nob afford nourishment to the 
plants ib will prevent the escape of the mois¬ 
ture into bhe atmosphere. Endive may be sown 
now with a chance of its nob bolting. Water 
the drills before sowing seeds in dry weather. 
Sow on the damp soil and cover with the dry 
soil. Sow a little superphosphate in the drills 
with Turnip seeds. Any spare liquid-manure 
may be given to the Asparagus beds. All 
spare moments should be given up bo surface 
stirring. E. Hobday. 


THAI COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June. 5th .—The beds are now being prepared 
for sub-tropicals. The late Tulips have been* 
so bright we were relucbanb to clear them oub. 
The bulbs have been lifted carefully and laid 
in a trench, where they will be supplied with 
water so fchab the growth may ripen gradually. 
We have generally found this successful. The 
bulbs will be lifted and dried by-and-bye. 
Gannas make lovely beds in sheltered positions 
in rich soil. Middle of June will be time 
enough to plant. In the meantime beds will 
be settling. 

June 6th .—We like to plant when the surface 
is dry, as then a foot on the bed does no harm. 
If we must plant in web weather, shorb boards 
will be used. Of course, if the beds have been 
recently dug and the soil is loose, a goed 
treading is given, as plants are a long time 
getting established in loose ground. Every 
plant in a pot is soaked before turning it oub. 
Everything is planted in a moist condition, 
and the roots firmly fixed in the ground after 
the hole has been made large enough to receive 
them. 

June 7th .—When the planting of any bed is 
finished, every plant receives a good soaking 
of water, and the surface is made level and neat. 
Sometimes the watering may not require 
repeating, bub if necessary water will be given 
until the roots have begun to work. Usually 
there comes rain, and then watering may cease. 
Our beds have been well deepened, and in 
certain positions well manured, bub we do 
not manure for Geraniums unless the land is 
very poor. Usually they flower well withoub 
manure. 

June. 8th .—Planted oub early Celery and 
more Brussels Sprouts. Planted several rows 
of the white-seeded Runners. These bear well 
into the autumn. We have been busy spray¬ 
ing fruib-trees with petroleum wash. There 
are signs of insects on Plums and Apples will 
pay for spraying. The Peach-tiees on walls 
have been kept in condition by using Tobacco- 
powder. We have a little more thinning both 
of young wood and fruib, to which attention 
will soon bo given. 

June ‘Jth .—Our south walls are very hob, and 
there is a tendency to dryness in the borders. 
We find the trees have improved since water 
was used more liberally in dry seasons. The 
surface has also been mulched G feet in width 
from the wall. All spare frames have been 
used for late Cucumbers and Melons. A littlo 
fresh manure has been added to the beds, and 
the whole mixed together. Planted Tomatoes 
outside in various warm, sheltered sites. 

June 10th —Thinned the buds of Roses where 
very numerous. Not only do we get finer 
flowers, bub they follow each other in succes¬ 
sion better when the buds are thinned. Insects 
$nd maggots are being dealb with, and every 
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Reason brings troubles of this kind, which 
should be met promptly. I think we have just 
about finished beading. It is generally a 
lingering job where there is mucn to do, but 
there is not so much of this work as there was. 

More attention is being given to hardy things, 
especially trees and shrubs. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Is it a private road ?—For some 18 months past 
a certain lady has persisted in using a road, 10 feet in 
width, which road is a private way to the back of my 
house and to seven other Houses. She does this to pass 
from one highway to another highway. A notice board 
was erected some two years ago, stating the road to be 
private, bub in spite of this the lady use9 the road three 
times a day. There is no gate to the road. What steps 
can be taken to prevent any unauthorised person from 
using this road i— F. G. O. 

[If this road is really a private road—that is, 
if it be a road over which the publio have 
acquired no righb of passage—the owner of the 
soil of the road may take proceedings bo recover 
damages for trespass against any unauthorised 

person using the road. Unless actual damage , r -;- r — - - . - 

can be proved, only nominal damages can be I ‘oT.reX'.t '“yoS^l i! HKQt/Te.p'it from 4 inches 

to 6 inches below the bulbs. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


flowering pots at once, and take no buds of any of them 
before August. (Z) Repotting should be attended to at 
once. Give the plants ample space between each other 
so that the growth may be sturdy. 

Hardy Fuchsias (E.).— The old bush Fuchsias 
are usually the best for permanent outdoor growth, but a 
south or warm aspect would decidedly be best. A north 
border might do very well in a hot, sunny district, but 
not otherwise. The best kinds are gracilis, globcsa, Ric- 
nrtoni, coccinea, and a tall-growing kind called coralllna. 

No doubt many of the ordinary pot kinds would do very 
well in the open ground if properly protected in the 
winter. 

Annual Catchfllss (Silenes) CF-). These J*re | plants when you are earthing it up to prevent the soil 


Jno. to. Mayers.—Wo suppose your Pansies have been 
attacked by red-spider. Give them a mulch of good 
rotten manure and water freely, also syringing every 
evening. This pest is caused from the plaRta being too 

dry.- Sussex.— Your Peach-tree leaves are blistered. 

See reply to “Idealist” in our issue of May 27, p. 168, re 
“Peach-trees unsatisfactory.” The fruits you send are 
Buffering from mildew, and the tree is evidently in a very bad 

condition. Please send some leaves.- Geo. Stevenson .— 

If you want to have good Celery you must earth it up in 
the usual way. The brown paper may be put round the 


showy hardy annuals, well worth growing in masses. The 
flowers are pink and produced in great numbers. The 
Double Catchfly (Silene pendula flore-pleno) is especially 
useful. Its flowers are richer in colour than those of the 
single kind, and they are as double as a Pink and useful 
for cutting. Seed may be sown in the open ground in 
spring for autumn flowering, and in autumn for spring 
flowering. 

Gardenia-flowered Narcissus (S ).-This is a 
gross feeder, and therefore should have rich soil. It is 
best planted deeply, not less than 6 Inches, and better 
8 Inches. A heavy soil is that beet suited to its growth, 
development, and flowering. The bulbs are impatient of 
removal and reeenfc being dried off. Replanting should 
be done in July. The root fibres of this are almost per¬ 
petual in character, and should be regarded in a common- 


recovered from the trespasser—except, of 
coarse, special annoyance can be proved. The 
facts (not published) stated by you would not 
support a claim for special damages. The 
action can only be brought by the owner of the 
soil, and I see nothing to indicate that you own 
any part of the soil of the road.—K. C. T.] 

BIRDS. 

Death of rose-breasted Cockatoo 

*(J. W .).—This bird had suffered from heart 
disease, and, from the condition ib was in, 
sudden alarm would have caused syncope or 
fatal faintness—but it could not have lived 
long in any case ; there could have been no 
cure. These handsome birds are endowed with 
a great amount of intelligence, and would 
doubtless be kept more generally as pets were 
ib nob for the unfortunate habit) they have of 
loudly screaming, and that, apparently, for no 
other reason than their own amusemenb.— 
S. S. G. _ 

OORRHSPONDBNOH. 

Questions.-— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GiROBNiKa free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdb.ving, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, 
London , B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender, are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrntho has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and Size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe arid other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plague of ants (S.).— Find oub the nests, open 
them slightly, and pour ixiiling water into them. Ants 
may also be trapped with pieces of sponge soaked with 
treacle. The sponges should have pieces of string 
attached to them so that they may be lifted and dipped 
into boiling water. 

Aubrietlas (B. M. Mills).— Aubrietias will do well 
in either position. They are also excellent as wall plants. 
Rock gardens, stony places, and sloping banks suit them 
perfectly, while they also make neat edgings and may be 
used in this way with good effect. The alpine Poppies 
will succeed in any well-drained soil. 

Sternbergia lutea (C.).—This, commonly called 
the Lily of the Field, is quite hardy, bearing in autumn 
bright yellow Crocus-iiko flowers. It succeeds In any free 
garden soil, and may be used as an edging for flower-beds, 
but is seen to best advantage when in groups of a dozen 
bulbs or so. 

The Dropwort (Splraa Fillpendula) (F. L.).— One 
of the prettiest plants in mixed borders in summer is this 
beautiful Splraaa, which is well worth growing for its 
leaves alone, as they form tufts equal to those of many 
Ferns, and when the plants are covered with blossoms 
they are very effective. It can be readily increased by 
division, and grows well In any ordinary garden solL 
Treatment of Chrysanthemums (Glaze- 
brook).—(X) (a) Grown buds, oven if they appear In 
July; (6 bo /) crown buds, which should come during 
August. (Y) These varieties should be placed in their 


Moving Anemone fulgens (Strode).— Lift when 
the growth is fully ripened off and divide the tqben, 
wnich will probably have formed quite a mass. After 
lifting the roots you had beet remove them to some shed 
where plenty of air can reach them, so that the drying 
mav be gradual. In the course of a fortnight you may 
shake away the soil and separate the masses of the tubers 
that tnay have been formed in the time. _What more 
frequently happens is that the tubers perish—that is, 
gradue’ y diminish in size and eventually disappear. It is 
a gooc .lan in some localities to periodically lift the tubers 
for a s*- *son of rest, and we would only depart from this 
course in those instances that are backed by contrary 
experience. Replant about the end of October or early 
in November. 

Saxlfragas (F. Thomas)— The two 8axifragas—viz., 
S. Buraerlana and 8. Grisebachi—are quite hardy, and may 
be grown to perfection in pots in the open or In the rock 
garden. At flowering time t here would be no objection 
to your placing them in a cold greenhouse to preserve the 
blossoms from the rain, etc., but any attempt at growing 
the plants in a glass structure supplied with heat artifi¬ 
cially could only end in failure. Both kinds may be well 
grown in sandy loam, to which a little finely-crushed brick 
or old mortar rubbiBh has been added. It is essential that 
the soil be made so gritty that a free escape of superfluous 
moisture is assured. Ample supplies of root moisture are 
necessary at all times from early spring until the autumn 
rains begin. Firm potting and perfect drainage are also 
important. 

Narcissus ornatus—manure for (H.J. B.).— 
You do not say how long this variety has been planted, 
and how the ground was prepared or what kiDd of soil the 
bulbs are growing In. Usually in well-tilled land Nar- 
cissi will improve up to three years, provided that at 
the time of planting the ground was in good heart. The 
idea to mulch when the foliage has died away would be 
quite right for this almost perpetual rooting kind, pro¬ 
vided you were sure of sufficient rain or moisture to carry 
the nutriment from the manure mulch down to the roots, 
but if not the manure would be dried up and of no use 
whatever. A few good doses of liquid-manure would be 
much better and do much mere good if applied in autumn 
or winter when the manurlal properties were likely to be 
retained by the soil. You will be quite right in manuring 
the ground for N. Emperor, a9 this vigorous kind requires 
a good rich soil. For all such, well-decomposed stable- 
dung is excellent. The Moss-litter manure we have little 
faith in, and in a light soil have refused to have it on the 
land where Narcissi are largely cultivated. For all light 
and sandy soils cow-manure three to six months old is 
best. For heavy aad moisture-retaining soils well-decayed 
stable-dung and, if available, an ample dressing of sea- 
sand are the best. 

FRUIT. 

Manuring Apple-trees (Chaseicood).— For such 
a soil as you have tne beBt manure is cow-dung, applied as 
a top-dressing, and which, if the weather is dry, should 
be frequently soaked with water so as to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots of the trees. 

Leaves of Plum-trees unhealthy (D.).— The 
mischief was probably done by an insect before the wash 
was applied; the latter would certainly do no harm, 
unless used very strong. The next growths which break 
away will probably come clear and healthy. Soapsuds 
from the laundry make a good wash, and mav be used 
weekly at this season, as it is better to prevent than cure. 

Scalding: In Grapes (Worried ).—Your Grapes are 
suffering from what is known as scalding, this generally 
occurring when the Grapes are about half grown. Some¬ 
times only a few berries are affected, but frequently the 
wbolo side of one bunch is injured. ScaldiDg is caused 
through Imperfect ventilation on some bright, sunny 
morning, the atmosphere of the house as well as the 
berries beiDg saturated with moisture. Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria and Lady Downe’s Seedling are the most liable to 
scalding. 

Peach leaves blistered {Miss Parker).— The only 
known remedy is to pick off the leaves, or that portion of 
them wtiich is affected, before the blisters become big. In 
the course of a few weeks the trees will cease to produce 
such leaves, and the subsequent growth will be of a 
healthy nature, though in some seasons the harm done is 
sufficient to destroy the crop. Gould we only keep the 
first leaves free from blister, the cultivation of Peaches 
would be quite an easy matter. The cause of blister is 
exposure to cold, cutting winds, and we never find it 
under glass. The only remedy that can be suggested is 
to plant on a wail that has the least exposure to such 
winds. 


getting into the hearts of the plants, thus causing rotting. 

See article, re planting Celery in an early issue.- Leila. 

—Your Roses have been attacked by the Orange fungus. 

See reply to “ Marino ” in our issue of May 0, p. 127.- 

E. A. P.—lt the trees bore heavy crops last year you 
cannot expect them to do so again, as they muat rest for 
a year. Tney will this year form fruit buds, and if the 
season is favourable should crop well next season. Take 
off the turf, fork up the surface, and apply a heavy dreen- 
iDg of rotten horse or cow-manure, and well water the 
same if the weather is dry. You can then relay the 
turf, but It would be well to water frequently during the 

summer.- Caution. —You would doubtless obtain the 

vaporiser through any large seedsman or horticultural 
sundriesman. The price is about 10s. It Is perfectly 

easy to manage, any lad would be able to attend to it.-- 

J. S.— No ; it is no use attempting the culture of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons where tbe chalk is. As to the suitable plants, 
see reply to “Sidmouth,” re “Plants tor swampy place," 
in our issue of April 1, p. 04, and also reply to “ Black 
North.” re “ Plants for a stream side," in the issue for 
May 27, p. 162. You say nothing as to how long the Ane¬ 
mones have been planted, but from their appearance we 
should imagine the soil is quite exhausted and unable to 

support them.- H. Robertson.— See review of^book on 

the subject you refer to in our issue of May 27, p. 106. 
“Plant breeding," by Bailey, can he had through any 
bookseller.— Exeter Reader. —No ; you would stunt the 
growth, and then flowers would be very scarce. Do not 
make the ground too rich and you will find that the plants 
will not grow too grossly, while they will also flower 

freely- J. S.— Look like Tulip bulbs, and from the poor 

condition in which they are they will never bloom.- 

E. M. D .—We presume you mean forest trees? If so, 
plant Austrian Pine and 'Beech, the best for limestone 
soils. If you mean trees for their beauty in the shrub¬ 
bery, please inform us.- St. G-— Write to M. Besson, 

Rue de France, Nice ■ Beef. —See the issue of May 4, 

1901, PP- 128 and 121), and Nov. 26, 1904, p. 495.- 

Northern —See exhaustive reply to your query in the 

issue of May 27, p. 162.- D. F. Fleming.— Your Currant 

bushes have unfortunately been attacked by the mite. 
See article in our issue of Dec. 23, 1903, which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for l£d. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— B. A. Bower. —Pink flower is 
Saxifrage muscoides llhei. Please send better specimen 
of the other. When sending specimens please number 

each.- Bristol. —1, Cytiaus seseillifolius ; 2, Geranium 

Endressl (?) Should like to see better specimens.- Mrs. 

Dcllup.— Rhododendron Countese of Sefton, a hybrid 

between R. Edgeworthl and R. multiflorum.- No name. 

—1, Amelanchier canadensis; 2, Aubrietla deltoidea ; 3, 

Narcissus inoomparabilis var.- Clyst.— 1, One of the 

many forms of the Ghent Azaleas; 2, Berberis vulgaris ; 
3, Very fine forms of Welgela rosea ; 4. Viburnum opulus 

flore-pleno.- W — 1. Grevillea rosmarinlfolia ; 2, Solanura 

jasminoides.-A— Rlbes aureum.- J. F. G .—Fuchsia 

procumbens.- B. R.— 1, P.vrus Malus floribunda ; 2, 

Bird Cherry (Prunus Padue); 3, Rhodanthe Mangles!, 

white form; 4, Adiantum concinnum latum.- F. L. M.— 

Selaginella Krauasiana.-C.—1, Ornithogalum nutans; 

2, Limnanthes Douglasi; 3, Polemmium cmruleum; 4, 

Gladiolus ColvUlei albus- J. IF.—Jack in the Green, a 

variety of Primula vulgaris.- R. G.— Berberis eteno- 

phylla.- P. J?.—Double Jew's Mallow (Kenia japonica 

flore-pleno).-C. C. B— Spar man nia africana. We hope 

to figure this shortly- Rose.— 1, Epimedium ma- 

cranthum; 2, Saxifraga Geum; 3, Viola cornuta; 4, 
Fringed Piak (Dianthus superhus); 5, Saxifraga hypnoides. 

- F. Brgman. -Oxahs floribunda.- L. R. —Ther- 

inopsU montana.- F. G. E. —1, The Oockspur Thorn 

(Cratiegus Crus-gaili); 2, Erysimum Perohkianum; 3, 

Variety of the common Wallflower.- Mrs. Booth.— 1, 

The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus) ; 2, Crat»gus coccinea. 

_ E. Clayd.on.-l, The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia 

globosa); 2, Azalea pontica, typical form; 3, One of the 
many hybrid forms of A. pontica. 

Names of fruits.— Mrs. Caulfield.— Apple Wyken 
Pippin. _ 

Catalogues received.—W. Duncan Tucker, Law- 
rence-road, South Tottenham, London, N.— Catalogue 
( Illustrated) of Horticultural Buildings. 

Books received.—" Greenhouses: How to Make 
and Manage Them.” By William F. Rowles. C. Arthur 

Pearson, Limited, Henrietta-sbreet.-“How to Make 

and Manage a Garden.” By Wm. F. Rowles. C. A. 
Pearson, Limited, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the "English Flower Garden "for Vie 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize. Half a Guinea. 

Prize winners this week are: 1, Mr. 
O. H. Coles, Trove.can House, Sennen, R.S.O., 
Cornwall, £or Cinerarias in the open air. 2, 
Mrs. Wakeman Newport, Sandbourne, Bewd- 
ley, for Double Arabia on rook wall. 
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Xo. 1,370 —VoL. XXVIT. Founded, by W. Robingon, Author oj "The English Flower Garden." 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Since “ A. D.” wrote on this subject (page 
157) the hopes of hundreds have been more 
or less crushed by frost. It is distressing to 
visit the beds of Strawberries since the 
frosts of May 23rd and 24th, for the black 
eyes of the many blossoms foretell scant crops 
later on. It may be thought that some kinds 
of Strawberries are hardier than others as 
regard their blossoms, but the habit of the 
plants varies much, and abundance of leafage 
m some shelters the blossoms from frost in¬ 
jury, while others have not this protective 
trait. Two kinds that show the most marked 
difference in leaf habit are Royal Sovereign 
and Aberdeen Favourite. While Royal 
Sovereign has lengthened flower stalks that 
carry tne blossoms clear above and outside 
the leaf line, the other has shorter trusses 
and neat habit that offer much more shelter 
in times of frost visits, such ns those now 
complained of, and this leaf habit makes a 
deal of difference. Aberdeen Favourite is 
not a generally cultivated Strawberry in the 
south and west, though it is such a favourite 
in the north. 1 have come to regard it as 
one of the most reliable sorts we have in 
risky weather, and it is deserving of culture 
for this reason alone. As a yearling plant 
this characteristic is not present, because 
there is but little leafage to protect the 
flowers. My young plants of this kind have 
suffered as much as any other, but in, say, 
two and three-year-old plants, then the ad¬ 
vantages already spoken of appear. No ex¬ 
planation can be given why some beds 
escaped almost untouched while others in 
the same garden are so badly crippled. The 
heavy crops everywhere recorded last year 
cannot possibly be repeated this, though in 
some districts we learn the frost did but very 
little or practically no damage last month. 
Last year there was no frost in May, the pro 
vious year there was none; but iu April of 1 
that year (1903) there was severe weather, i 
which blighted the hopes of almost everyone 
concerned in fruit culture. Strawberry 
blossoms were frozen, as were also Apples. 
Lears, Plums, and Peaches were great suf¬ 
ferers then : but judging from present ap- j 
pearance there is no reason to believe that 
theTecent frost has done much harm to these [ 
fruits, only in some localities. We are told j 
that in Surrey there are gardens that suffered 
no injury, and possibly some of these may 
be familiar to “A. D.,” and it will in any 
case be interesting to learn from him what 
are the prospects of that favoured county. 

Plums on walls and in the open are in my 
case much below the average; some trees 
have scarcely any fruit remaining. The trees 
when in bloom presented a welcome picture, 
yet the summer Gages are particularly thin, 
and Jefferson’s, Kirke’s, Oullin’s, and some 
other of the summer Plums are not much 
better. Coe’s Golden Drop, Grand Duke, 
Prince Erglebert, and PjmmJ’s Seedling are 
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1 better. Apples vary somewhat, which is no 
more than could be expected when the heavy 
crops of last year are remembered. One 
garden recently visited revealed a most scanty 
! blossom, many trees having no flowers at all. 
i This, however, is an isolated case, for other 
gardens and orchards give much more pro¬ 
mise. There is yet the influence of the May 
frosts to be remembered. Pears are likewise 
variable. Cherries are good, and Peaches 
and Apricots have set well. Cherries and 
Peaches have given a deal of trouble in com¬ 
bating green and black-fly. All bush fruits 
except Black Currants are abundant, and 
these may do better than anticipated. Rasp¬ 
berries promise better than for several 
1 seasons. W. S. 
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STRAWBERRIES AS ONE CROP 
PRODUCERS. 

There can be no doubt that on warm borders 
where plants often suffer materially during hot 
weather growing early varieties and cropping 
once only are an excellent plan. Many gar¬ 
deners have realised how advantageous it is 
• to have a few scores, or even many, strong, 
well-rooted runners planted up in October; 
if but 12 inches apart it is sufficient for the 
purpose. If the ground has been well 
manured to produce early Potatoes, Pens, or 
French Beans, it will need simply forking 
over in the autumn before putting out the 
Strawberry plants. These should have been 
layered into pots or into the soil of the beds, 
well broken for each one, first with a hand 
fork, or, perhaps, better still, dibbled up 
early 6 inches apart, on a specially prepared 
nursery bed, into which a dressing of well- 
decayed manure has been just buried. So 
treated, being for a few days shaded and 
watered, the plants become extra strong, and 
produce robust crowns. When transplanting, 
a large trowel or hand-fork enables that to be 
done with ease, and the plants scarcely feel 
the change. The cheek given to root action 
not only stops mere leaf production but helps 
to swell and mature the crowns. 

When in the spring, as is probable, some 
three good trusses are thrown out from each 
plant, the breadth becomes almost a mass of 
flowers. Such plants also, because young 
and on a warm site, are earlier to flower 
than are older ones, or those in the open. It 
is also so easy, should cold winds or bright 
nights indicate frosts, to fix some simple 
frame-work a foot or so above the plants, 
over which fish-netting, twice or thrice thick, 
or some other material, may be thrown at 
night to keep the blooms from harm. In some 
cases also it is possible to place frame lights 
over the plants, thus both protecting them 
and causing the fruits to swell and ripen 
early. If the season bo very dry liberal soak- 
ings* of water should be given twice a week, 
but generally with such plants such heavy 
waterings are not needed. Watering should 
in all cases be done early in the day, that the 
foliage and flowers may be quite dry by night. 
A light mulching of straw or of straw litter 
should be given when the flowering is well 
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advanced. Too early mulchings sometimes 
1 breed moisture or damp about the plants at 
night, and the flowers then, if there be frost, 
surfer materially. But from such plants, and 
so small an area of ground—fully 250 may be 
put out on to u rod of ground, the crop of 
fruit is so large, and the sample so fine, that 
giving some protection at night is well repaid. 

Old varieties like Keen’s Seedling, Vicom- 
tesse Hericart de Thury, and La Grosso 
Sucree do far better treated in this way, and 
are very early, but for general purposes it is 
doubtless best to rely upon the certain Royal 
i Sovereign, as that variety, if not quite so 
early as the others, is all the same tne most 
reliable outdoor variety we have. A. D. 

THE GOOSEBERRY CROP. 

In this district there seems to be a heavy 
crop this year. In my own case it is the 
| heaviest for many years, and although the 
fruits are as yet only about a third of their 
size, the bushes are bending down from their 
weight. My plan is to begin thinning ns 
soon as large enough to use. About the 
middle of May I gathered close on twenty 
quarts. Some may say the fruits are small. 
True, but if it pays to thin Grapes why not 
Gooseberries? 1 go over them frequently, 
picking just the large ones from each branch, 
and it is astonishing how this assists the 
others to swell. This is continued till the 
i bushes are thinned sufficiently for the berries 
to reach their usuul size. Where they have 
to be left to ripen on the bushes this early 
thinning is very helpful to their size and 
flavour. If a Gooseberry in a ripe state lacks 
1 these two things then its value is greatly re¬ 
duced, and I am convinced that leaving heavy 
crops is most detrimental to this and all 
other fruits from a flavour point of view. I 
doubt if any other fruit crop has the value 
this has. vet in many gardens Gooseberries 
receive but scant attention. Still, I think 
they pay better than any other crop in the 
open, and I believe they compare favourably 
with Grapes, etc. Last year I found fine 
i berries of the best kinds were asked for in pre¬ 
ference to indoor fruit for dessert. I saw 
I good berries of Early \ ellow when of that 
bright golden colour which indicates fine 
flavour realise a big price, and the fruiterer 
remarked he could sell any quantity of these 
1 and other high-class kinds. For years I was 
i troubled with the caterpillar, hut kept fight¬ 
ing it in many ways, in winter removing the 
soil, etc., and syringing with an insecticide in 
summer, and this year I have seen but few. 
During the past ‘few years iny crop has 
been heavy, and for three or four years the 
i seasons were dry. This brought on, in some 
cases, red-spider, which so spoiled the old 
bushes that they had to be destroyed. Mv 
custom is to plant a few young bushes every 
year. Last year being moister, this and 
extra feeding rejuvenated many of the 
younger bushes. Last winter I put a good 
coat of dung on as a surface dressing, and 
now, at the close of May, the bushes so treated 
show how they have benefited by it. Many 
are troubled by the birds picking out the 
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buds. I used to be, but ot late years I give 
them one or more dressings of a solution, 
which cleans the bushes and keeps off the 
birds. Dorse?. 

FRUIT STORAGE. 

As regards storage, fruit growers are not so 
perfect in their practice as they might be. 
Success in this matter depends upon the 
carrying out of certain well-defined princi¬ 
ples, both in connection with the gathering 
of fruit and the building in which it is stored. 
As regards the fruit itself, which for the 
present purpose may be taken to include 
only Apples and Pears, it should be picked 
at the right moment. It must not be over¬ 
ripe, but the ripening process must be suffi¬ 
ciently advanced so that it will be continued 
after gathering, otherwise the fruit will 
shrivel. Fruit is fit to gather as soon as the | 
stalk can be detached from the branch with¬ 
out the exercise of undue force. Then care | 
must be taken to prevent bruising, for there 
is no doubt that large quantities of fruit fail i 
to keep by reason of the damage done by 
careless handling after it has been taken from 
the tree. Bruised fruit will decay sooner or [ 
later, and this decay will 
be conveyed to any sound 
fruit with which it comes 
into contact. Given sound 
fruit, the next considera¬ 
tion is— 

Storage. — Whatever 
the class of building used 
for the purpose, there are 
certain fixed principles 
underlying success which 
must be adhered to—(1), 
an even temperature must 
be maintained, and this 
should not exceed 40 degs. 

Fiihr., nor sink below 
35 degs. Fahr.; (2), exces¬ 
sive dampness must be 
guarded against, especially 
ground damp; on the 
other hand, there must 
not be such absolute dry¬ 
ness as to cause the fruit 
to part with much of its 
natural moisture, or it 
will shrivel; (3), a fruit 

room should be ventilated, 
and it should contain 
nothing but fruit. Bear¬ 
ing these principles in 
mind, the building may be 
constructed of any ma¬ 
terial that is at hand, and 
with the use of which the 
above desiderata can be 
obtained. If the object is 
to build a structure that 
will last a considerable 
number of years without 
any cost for repairs, this 
can be obtained by con¬ 
structing a store room on 
the following lines : The floor should consist 
of at least a foot of properly prepared and 
laid concrete, composed of eight parts of 
washed gravel and sand to one part of best 
Portland cement, which should receive a 
coating composed of three parts of w'ashed 
sand to one of cement. The top of the floor 
when finished should be 6 inches above the 
ground level. Walls should be double built 
of brick or stone set in cement or concrete, 
the outer wall 9 inches thick, in which, at 
intervals of about 3 feet and at the floor 
level, gratings should be placed made so as to 
be capable of being closed when necessary ; 
these are for the purpose of admitting air to 
the space between the outer and inner walls. 
The latter should be from 3 inches to 5 inches 
thick, plastered on the inner side with 
cement. Walls need not be higher than 
10 feet from top of floor. A thatched roof is 
good, as it helps to keep the temperature 
equable ; but if slates or tiles are used the 
roof must be close boarded, with a layer of 
felt between boards and outside covering 
material. Good roofing felt is also a satis¬ 
factory covering, provided it is kept tarred 
every year. The room must have a ceiling, 
and the air space between the walls must be 
carried up between the ceiling and roof. A 


ventilator should be fixed in the ridge, which 
must communicate both with the air space 
and the interior of the room, and for the 
latter must be provided with means for open¬ 
ing and closing. Eighteen feet is a conve¬ 
nient width for the room, and the length can 
be extended as much as necessary. No 
windows are required, as the room is better 
without. them. Doors should be double. 
Shelves with bottoms of wide laths can be 
placed all around. 

A cheaper, but less durable, store can be 
made as follows : Floor as above, but ex¬ 
tended so as to be 3 feet outside the walls, 
the outside portion sloping away from the 
building all round. On this concrete floor 
a framed building can be erected, and the 
outer walls and roof composed of thatch 
12 inches to 15 inches thick. The interior 
wall and ceiling, with air space and ventilator 
as before, can be of ordinary 1-inch match- 
boarding. It is obvious that a room can be 
made in a lean-to manner by using the north 
side of an existing wall. 1 have also kept 
fruit successfully in an unused attic with_ a 
north-west aspect, closing the windows and 


lifted and replanted in fresh soil, adding 
wood ashes, bone-dust, a pint to each tree ; 
and some kainit, well mixed with soil, plant¬ 
ing the trees rather on mounds, and putting a 
mulch of stable manure about the roots of 
each one.] 

Figs dropping.—I have on a soxith wall a large Fig- 
tree, which is always covered with fruit, but it never 
ripens. When the Fi^s are a fair size they fall off. Can 
you help roe by telling me what to do to prevent this 
C. Bi'Rton. 

[The reason why your Fig casts its fruit is 
because the tree is too luxuriant. This con¬ 
dition, though not causing the tree to become 
sterile, prevents it bringing its Truit to per¬ 
fection, and it is generally cast or “ shed ” 
when about half grown. The Fig should 
always be planted in a very circumscribed 
area, the roots being confined either by a 
brick wall or by a trench filled with mortar 
rubbish, or slates placed on edge will also 
answer the same purpose. This induces the 
tree not only to make much less wood, but 
the wood is also of a less gross character^ 
shorter jointed, and far more fruitful. The 
remedy, then, in your case, is to lift it next 
autumn with a ball of soil attached to the 


Pieris japoniea. From flowers sent by Mr. A. Walerer, Knap Hill, Surrey. (See page 183.) 


covering the fruit with newspapers in frosty 
weather. 

Arthur Smith, in The Field, 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cankered Apple-trees. —Can you oblige me 
with cause of and cure for disease on enclosed spurs 
of Apple lScklinville Seedling? Last year 1 was 
informed it was a form of canker, and told to spruy 
with Bordeaux mixture. It was done twice in 
winter, but it is as bad as Inst year, when it was first 
noticed.—K. A. Foster. 

[No spraying with Bordeaux mixture or 
other solution would rid your trees of the 
canker with which they are infested. The 
bunches of bloom with Woody spurs show 
the former withered up as though seared by 
frost, but the woody stems are practically 
dead, canker having killed them. No doubt 
your soil is at fault. The roots of the trees 
have no doubt got down into poor or sour 
soil, and cannot find proper food to enable 
them to make healthy wood. Your best 
present course would be to hard cut back all 
branches that are thus cankered, and also to 
give about the roots of the trees dressings of 
soot and horse manure, to encourage the 
formation of fresh, healthy shoots. But in 
the early winter the trees should be carefully 


roots and lay it in by the heels, or otherwise 
heap some soil or plenty of short litter over 
the ball after lifting it out. of the hole to pre¬ 
vent the roots getting too dry. Then ex¬ 
cavate the soil to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches, 

3 feet wide, and 4 feet in length. Place flag¬ 
stones in the bottom, and afterwards confine 
the excavated arpa with a brick wall, setting 
the bricks in cement to prevent the roots 
from escaping through the joints, which they 
will do if only ordinary mortar is used. The 
joints in the stones will allow of superfluous 
moisture passing away, and if you place from 

4 inches to 6 inches of drainage over the flag¬ 
stones you will have a border 2 feet in depth 
and quite sufficient for the requirements of 
your tree, as you can always, and should, 
feed from the surface, either with liquid- 
manure or an approved fertiliser, in future, 
when you observe the fruits swelling rapidly 
towards maturity. A mulching of half-rotted 
manure may also be laid on the roots with 
benefit when feeding commences.] 

Paradise stocks f J . B .).—These are propagated 
largely by nurserymen who grow fruit-trees for sale, 
and w’e think you would find it much better to pur¬ 
chase already rooted all you may require than try 
to raise them at home. You can purchase them 
very cheaply from any nurseryman who makes a 
speciality of fruit-trees. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY TREE 
(ANDROMEDA). 

This, one of the most desirable of spring- 
flowering shrubs, and one of the very few that 
are of an evergreen character, and known 
now tinder the name of Pieris floribunda, is 
a neat, much-branched shrub, somewhat 
dense and regular in outline, and clothed 
with deep green, ovate leaves. The Lily of 
the Valley-like flowers are freely borne, and 
appear in both terminal and axillary racemes 
towards the ends of the shoots, so that they 
actually form terminal panicles. They are 
seen on the plant during the preceding 
autumn, but they seem proof against even our 
most severe winters and trying springs. 
They also last a very long time in perfection. 
This species, a native of 
North America, will 
grow under the same 
conditions as Rhododen¬ 
drons require, for which 
at one time a soil com¬ 
posed at least of a cer¬ 
tain amount of peat was 
considered absolutely 
necessary, but a stiff 
loamy soil will do as 
well. For plants of 
this class, the incorpo¬ 
ration of some well- 
decayed leaf-mould with 
the soil, if very stiff, is 
an advantage. When 
sprays of this plant 
are cut just as the 
earliest blossoms are ex¬ 
panding, they will open 
well in water and prove 
useful for indoor de¬ 
coration. Good bushy 
plants can be lifted in 
the autumn (their dense 
mass of fibrous roots 
then standing them in 
good stead), and if 
potted and kept in a 
cool greenhouse through¬ 
out the winter they will 
flower much earlier than 
those out-of-doors ; in¬ 
deed, as early as many 
shrubs that require a 
good deal more heat to 
induce them to bloom 
than this Pieris re¬ 
quires. Another species 
of Pieris, and a beau¬ 
tiful one, too, is 

P. JAPONICA, which, 
like P. floribunda, is a 
much-branched bush 
with rather small deep 
green leaves, but the 
whole plant is more up¬ 
right in habit than P. 
floribunda. The white 
waxy flowers are ar¬ 
ranged in very long 
pendent racemes, as 
may be seen by the 
illustration we give to¬ 
day. and when in good 
condition they completely 
veil the whole specimen. This species, beau¬ 
tiful as it is, has one great drawback com¬ 
pared with P. floribunda, and that is the 
flowers are often injured by spring frosts, so 
that in some cases they rarely open satisfac¬ 
torily out-of-doors ; when they do, however, 
they are beautiful. The young foliage of 
this Pieris is also very attractive, the new 
shoots, bark, and leaves being of a crimson 
tint, especially if in a sunny spot; so much 
so, indeed, that at a little distance a specimen 
of it appears to be studded with richly- 
coloured blossoms. There is a variety of P. 
japonica in which the leaves are edged with 
creamy-white, which stands out clearly from 
the rich green of the mature foliage, and as 
the'young shoots are flushed with crimson, 
it ie then one of the prettiest of variegated 
shrubs. Other evergreen species of Pieris 
are P. formosa and ovalifolia, both from the 
Himalayan region and both somewhat 

^ioitiztti by Google T ' 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS AT KEW. I 
At no time is Kew seen to more advantage 1 
than in the spring months, when such a vast i 
number of hardy shrubs is in bloom. The 
Rhododendrons are this year particularly fine, 
and a few notes taken there on May 20th 
may be of interest. 

The Rhododendron dell was very bright, 
prominent among the varieties there in bloom 
being Blandyanum, deep magenta rose; 
Brouglitoni, rich rose red, with black dots, 
massive clusters, and handsome leafage; 
Boule de Neige, a compact plant, flowers 
white; caucasieum album, known also as 
Cunningham’s White, which bears nearly 1 
white blossoms. The individual flowers are 
not large, but they are borne in such profu- ( 
sion, even on small plants, as to render this 
variety popular as a market plant; Esme- i 


clothed on the undersides with quite a white 
felt-like substance, bears its pretty rose lilac 
blossoms in unusually compact clusters. This 
species is of comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion, and apart from its own intrinsic merit, 
it is likely to prove of considerable value to 
the hybridist, owing to its thorough hardi¬ 
ness and particularly compact habit. 

R. Fortunei, with pale rose-coloured fra¬ 
grant blossoms, was very beautiful. Beside 
the type there was a group of hybrids differ¬ 
ing more or less from each other, the whole 
forming a very interesting series. One of 
the finest of the Fortunei hybrids is Francis 
Thiselton Dyer, whose blossoms are deeply 
coloured, and as seen in the shape of a large 
bush it is in every respect a most beautiful 
Rhododendron. 

R. Griffithianum, or Aucklandi, as it 


Pieris formosa. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


ralda, deep blood red, just coming into 
bloom ; Everestianum, lilac, greenish blotch, 
crimped edges ; Grand Arab, crimson ; 
Hamilcar, purple; John Waterer, rich 
magenta crimson; Lord Palmerston, rosy 
red, handsome leafage, one of the finest of 
all; Mirandum, deep rosy red; Old Port, 
plum purple ; Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
light centre, with rose purple edge ; Sappho, 
white, with large almost black blotch ; Sigis- 
mund Rucker, crimson, large blotch ; Vic¬ 
toria, in the way of but not so good as Old 
Port. While these named were, as a rule, at 
their best, a large number of others had up to 
the date mentioned not opened their first 
blossoms, thus showing that a succession will 
be kept up for a long time. 

Beside these garden varieties, the true 
species and hybrids once removed therefrom < 
were full of interest and beauty, there being 1 

Rhododendron Smirnowi, a plant of 
dense, compact growth, and whose leaves are 


used to be called, has attracted a good deal 
of attention of late, owing to the advent of 
some beautiful hybrids, in the production of 
which it has played a part. A very interest¬ 
ing group of seedlings w r as in flower at Kew, 
and though there was a certain amount of 
individual variation, the large, widely- 
expanded blossoms and the elongated clusters 
characteristic of R. Griffithianum w T ere very 
noticeable. In all of these hybrids the ex¬ 
panded flowers were of a white or bluish 
shade, with, in most cases, deeper-tinted 
buds. 

R. Luscombet, a hybrid between R. 
Thomsoni and II. Fortunei, w ? as bearing its 
rosy red flowers in great profusion, and as the 
specimen is 7 feet or 8 feet high, it presented 
a very handsome effect. 

R. "campylocaepum, one of the hardiest 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons, was flower¬ 
ing freely, as it does every year in the dell 
at. Kew, its pale yellow flowers being very 
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distinct from those of anything else. This 
species is of dwarf habit, and a bush a yard 
high will flower profusely. 

K. Ascot Brilliant, one of whose parents 
is undoubtedly R. Thomsoni, stands out be¬ 
fore all the others in the deep blood-red 
colour of its blossoms. It is much admired 
every year at. Kew. This variety was raised 
by the late Mr. Standish at Ascot, but though 
grown to a certain extent for several years, 
it is seldom met with. While the typical 
R. Thomsoni often suffers from spring frosts, 
this, as a rule, escapes. 

R. catawbiense fahtuosum just opening 
its earliest blossoms, is remarkable among 
Rhododendrons from its semi-double charac¬ 
ter, a feature but little to be found among 
this class of plants. In colour the flowers 
are lilac purple. 

Beside all these in the Rhododendron dell 


In the temperate house I noticed a very 
pretty and interesting hybrid in flower, which 
to me at least was quite new. The parentage 
was given as R. Griflithianuin and R. campy- 
locarpum, and the plant itself is just about 
midway between these two widely dissimilar 
species. * X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crinodendron Hookerianum in Dublin.— 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the lovely Chili shrub Crinodendron 
Hookerianum, or, as it is also called, Tri- 
cuspidaria hexapetala, is more hardy than 
generally supposed. A little south of Dublin 
I have a beautiful bush of it 8 feet high in full 
flower growing in the open, with no protection 
except from shrubs growing near it. 1 have 
also an equally large one on a wall, 
also in good flower. As both were planted 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS LUCIE LEMOINE. 

This handsome double white Clematis be- 
longs to the florida section, and flowers on 
' the old or ripened wood from May to July. 
The large-flowered Clematises are divided 
into four groups—namely, Jackmani. which 
flowprs on the new wood from June to 
October; lanuginosa, blooming succession- 
ally on the short summer lateral shoots from 
June to October; patens, flowering from the 
old wood in May and June; and florida. 
Many amateurs have an idea that all Cle¬ 
matises should be cut down in the winter, 
but this is quite a mistake. Such treat¬ 
ment is perfectly correct with the C. Jack- 
inani group, which flowers on the young wood 
of the current year, but is fatal, as far as the 
production of flowers during the season is 
concerned, with the florida and patens 
groups, which only bloom on the old wood. 
In these sections all the old wood should be 
allowed to remain and be laid in. and in the 
lanuginosa group only the weakest of the old 
shoots should be removed. All the florida 
group has double flowers, and most are 
sweetly scented. The hest whites are Lucie 
Lemoine (the subject of the illustration), 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and Fortunei flore- 
pleno, all of which are fragrant, while Belle 
of Woking is a pretty, very double, silvery 
grey. 8. W. Fitzhf.rbert. 


PEONIES. 

Amongst early summer-flowering hardy 
plants few equal Poeonies, which in the past 
ten years or so have become very popular. 
Who is there that can glance back thirty 
years or more but can remember the old red 
Pfeony so often met with in country gardens, 
and, indeed, in other gardens, where any¬ 
thing of an old-fashioned nature was thought 
much of? The red Pfeony seems to stand 
out, as it were, ill one’s memory, and though 
this is still esteemed by those who have a 
fondness for old time flowers, we owe to the 
hybridist and the specialist the lovely varie¬ 
ties that to-day give a beauty to many a 
garden—a beauty not confined to double 
flowprs alone, but possessed in a large degree 
by the single forms. In fact, the interest 
taken in Poeonies at the present day is largely 
centred in the single sorts. One reason, 
perhaps, why Pceonies are yearly becoming 
more generally cultivated is owing to their 
hardiness, as, when once they have been 
planted in congenial soil and surroundings, 
they seldom fail to do well. In their season 
of flowpring Pa'onies are. I think, without 
rivals in the garden, and though, possibly in 
point of magnificence, the palm must be given 
to the double sorts, with their large heads 
of bloom, no one who desires to have a re¬ 
presentative collection can afford to be con¬ 
tent with only one or two singles, for in this 
class will be found some of the most delicate 
in colour. 


Clematis Lucie Lemoine growing over a porch. From a photograph by Mr. W. Lockwood, 
Burrell Cottage, ChiddinKford, Surrey. 


at Kew there were several noteworthy kinds 
in the collection of the smaller-growing forms, 
chief among them being : - 

R. cinnabarinum, whose drooping, bell 
shaped red and yellow flowers suggest those 
of the Australian Blandfordiss. 

R. LEPIDOTUM, a little alpine species from 
the Himalayas, whose flowers are rich purple 
in colour. 

R. anthopogon. —Out of flower this is a 
good deal like the last, but the clustered 
heads of small flowers are of a sulphur colour. 

R. yunnanense, a Chinese species, whose 
flowers are of a mauve tint, with red mark 
ings on the upper part. That delightful 
hybrid between a Rhododendron and on 
Azalea, known as 

R. Smithi aureum is flowering beautifully 
at Kew. The blossoms are of a pleasing 
shade of buff, with recMi^h orange 6ppts 
the upper part. 


eddi§h orange spots o 
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by my predecessor I cannot tell the ago of the 
plants. They are making nice new shoots 
in spite of bitter east winds.— St. G., 
SaUerno f Killiney , Co. Dublin. 

Prunus cornuta (Indian Bird Cherry).— 
This is a free-growing and very handsome 
tree, growing very erect and symmetrical 
from seed. It is n native of northern India, 
and much more robust in habit, with larger 
leaves, than the common Bird Cherry (P. 
Padus). The young foliage is a charming 
reddish-bronze colour, as is also the bark of 
young specimens after rain. It is now and 
then met with under the name of Padus cor¬ 
nuta, and is well worth planting for effect in 
plantations near the house, or beside car¬ 
riage drives, or anywhere where its peculiar 
beauty can be seen. Seedlings twenty years 
old are now nearly 30 feet high, and have 
flowered freelv, but so far no berries nor fruit 
has been produced.— Field. 


All the Poeonies delight in a deep and some¬ 
what retentive soil, frequent mulchings of the 
surface jwith rotted manure being very bene¬ 
ficial, and are best if the border wherein they 
are grown is shaded for some portion of the 
day. In this connection they make capital 
subjects for planting in the foreground of 
shrubberies, where the dense background 
only serves to heighten the beauty of the 
blossoms. The chief objection ngaiiiBt this 
is lest the trees should impoverish the soil—■ 
hence the advisability of frequent mulchings. 
These herbaceous Poeonies, beyond this, give 
little trouble when once planting has been 
done. They increase quickly and need no 
protection. Where the soil is light or 
gravelly, the plants, during dry weather, may 
suffer ; but this may be obviated to a large 
extent by mulching, and. better still, by in¬ 
corporating with the soil in the autumn some 
stiff loam or clay, giving the soil at the same 
time a dressing of manure. The colours in 
the Poeonies embrace pure white, yellow, 
rose, carmine, crimson, and other delicate 
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THE AGAPANTHUS AS A TUB PLANT. 
The accompanying very charming illustra- 
tion shows the value of the African Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus) as a tub plant for 
the fronts of houses, terraces, and court¬ 
yards during the summer months. It is 
rarely, however, that such an effective back¬ 
ground for these handsome plants is to be 
found as that here seen in the picturesque 
house, with its shady verandah overhung by 
trailing climbers, which cluster thickly about 
the Venetian shutters of the upper windows 
and smother the annexe with their foliage. 
Though various subjects are often recom¬ 
mended as tub plants, there is no doubt that 
the Agapanthus is unrivalled for this method 
of culture. Its requirements are extremely 
simple, since, when it has gone out of flower 
and the winter is approaching, it may be 
gradually dried off and stored during the cold 
weather under greenhouse stages or in any 
outhouse from which severe frost is excluded. 
These plants are sometimes grown in large 
pots, but this system is not to be recom- ■ 
mended, since sooner or later the pressure 
caused by the great, tightly-compressed roots 
invariably breaks the pots. It is, therefore, 
advisable to choose receptacles strong enough 
to withstand this root-pressure, such as tubs 


BORDER OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
(Reply to “ Lorn a Violeta.”) 

It is evident that the border requires re¬ 
arranging, deep digging, and so forth, and 
this work could be taken in hand any time 
in September. You say nothing about the 
class of soil or its depth, but with Michaelmas 
Daisies 8 feet high the soil cannot be bad. 
Any bulbous plants could be lifted earlier— 
say July—and set aside for future replanting. 
We think it best that you clear the entire bed, 
trenching the soil, clearing out any deep¬ 
rooting weeds, and manuring freely. If you 
do this the planting can be done quite 1 
easily. You cannot do better than arrange 
the plants in groups or colonics, as in this j 
way a good effect is secured. In the dry por- | 
tion you will find the Irises, of the Flag sec- i 
tion, the bulbous Irises, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Crown Imperials, Lilium candidum, L. testa- | 
ceum, Alstroemerias, and such like do ex¬ 
tremely well. The Tulips would require 
annual lifting to do them justice. In the 
background, if you desired tall subjects to 
correspond with your Michaelmas Daisies, 
Sunflowers, Kniphofias, Hollyhocks, Boc- 
conias, Delphiniums, and other showy things 
should find a place. If you arrange a tall 
Larkspur—say three, five, or more plants— 


throughout the border. We see no occasion 
for dividing the border with stones, though to 
some extent you could employ these with the 
dwarfer plants near the front in such a way 
that no formal arrangement should appear 
continuously, and that the presence of the 
stones was intended to assist the dwarfer 
subjects generally to a greater informality 
and picturesqueness by raising the plants 
more prominently, so that they eventually 
clothe the sides of the stones. As you have 
much time before you we think it would be a 
good plan to roughly sketch the border, and 
with the assistance of a catalogue group the 
plants. Meanwhile, if we can further assist 
you by giving names of plants for special 
positions we shall have pleasure in so doing. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

Amongst hardy-flowering plants few are more 
conspicuous in the borders during their 
season of blooming than are Delphiniums. 
Probably because of the tall habits of many 
of them, some people think that for a mode¬ 
rately-sized garden they are too ungainly and 
rather out of place, but those best acquainted 
with Delphiniums are aware that although 
as tall border plants they are better known, 
there are not a few varieties noted for their 



or boxes, which, if painted an unobtrusive 
green, cannot offend the most artistic eye. 
The lavender purple of a couple of dozen tall, 
spreading flower umbels, towering above the 
drooping, strap-shaped leaves that almost 
hide the tub has a pleasing effect, greatly en¬ 
hanced if a number of such finely-grown 
specimens are arranged in ranks in some 
conspicuous position. In the south-west the 
Agapanthus will grow permanently in the 
open ground without any winter protection. 
Clumps so grown are often 5 feet across, and 
carry from thirty to forty great flower umbels 
in the late summer and early autumn. In 
some gardens large colonies are established in 
the Grass, and present delightful pictures 
when in full flower. There are a white 
variety of Agapanthus umbellatus and also a 
deciduous species, quite distinct from the 
evergreen Agapanthus umbellatuR, which 
bears white flowers, but which is not recog¬ 
nised in gardening dictionaries. The leaves 
of this species turn yellow in October and 
wither away, and the new leaves appear in 
March. It flowers about a month earlier 
than Agapanthus umbellatus, and bears taller 
flower stems, holding rather fewer blossoms. 
This and the white variety of Agapanthus 
umbellatus are both good tub plants. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Digitized by GOOgle 


The African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) in tubs. 

to form a group having a ground area at 
planting time, not less than 3 feet across, 
you will obtain a spread of leafage double 
this size when in full growth, and a hand¬ 
some flowering withal. Taking this Lark¬ 
spur group as an example, and with ample 
space allowed for full development, you could 
on each side of it, and quite 3 feet nearer the 
front, arrange groups of herbaceous Pieonies, 
in red or crimson, with Emperor or Sir 
Watkin Daffodils appearing in spring be¬ 
tween the Preonies, and filling up the front 
space with a white Campanula— C. carpatica 
alba, a mass of 4 feet across. If you follow 
this idea generally you could in like manner 
employ many of the tall growing Lilies, as 
speciosum vars., colchicum, testaceum, can¬ 
didum, tigrinum, umbellatum, Martagon, and 
others, in conjunction with tall Rudbeckias. 
Asters in variety as— e.g., cordifolius, N.-B. 
Ariadne, N.-B. densus, acris, bessarabicus, 
and others, Pyrethrums, Lupins, Phloxes, 
Incarvillea, Pentstemons, Erigeron speciosus, 
with dwarf Phloxes, Campanulas, dwarf 
Irises, I. pumila, etc., Aubrietias, Megaseas, 
and many more appearing in free masses in 
the front. 

Roses on poles, the red and white perennial 
Pea, and other effective subjects as Clema¬ 
tises, could also appear in moderate numbers 


compact growth, as well as for their beauti¬ 
ful blossoms, and to those who have refrained 
from growing them, simply because “ they 
take up too much room, and are mostly blue," 
may I suggest that they give attention'to some 
of the varieties that do not answer this de¬ 
scription. The flowering spikes are useful for 
the decoration of vases, etc., and last some 
time, if cut when the blooms are just expand¬ 
ing ; in fact, it has been remarked that cut 
spikes remain in good condition longer than 
those on the plants. One argument that may be 
reasonably advanced as to why Delphiniums 
should find a place in every garden where 
hardy flowering plants are appreciated is 
owing to their hardiness and to the fact that 
almost any deep soil suits them, provided 
that now and again they are not forgotten in 
the matter of manure, or omitting when the 
time comes to divide the clumps. One of the 
causes why some fail with these charming 
plants is permitting them to go on for years 
without any attempt being made to divide 
them, the result being that instead of strong, 
healthy spikes, and, consequently, fine blooms, 
the clumps get into a weak condition, owing 
to a conglomerated mass of thin and 
spindly shoots. It is .only fair to sav 
that, a clump carrying five or six spikes is 
to be . preferred 4o one with three times 
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that number, as with the latter it is almost 
impossible for the centre spike to get that 
light and nutriment so necessary if strong 
flowering spikes are desired. It is therefore 
best with clumps carrying a large number of 
shoots to go over them early in the season 
and cut the weakest away, tying up those 
that are left to stakes, placing one to each 
shoot of the tall varieties. If staking is left 
until late in the season, the stakes are likely 
to be conspicuous, whereas, done early, the 
foliage hides the supports, and the risk of 
damage from rough winds is reduced. 

Delphiniums may be raised from seed, or . 
they may bo increased by root division, the * 
latter plan being the one oftenest adopted, | 
inasmuch, as a rule, not many plants are I 
needed in a garden. Clumps should be split! 
up in autumn, or early spring, and the ground I 
where it is intended to plant them should be I 
well and deeply dug, some rotted manure 
being incorporated with the soil. It has to 
be said of these plants, too. that although 
the flow'ering season cannot be said to be a 
long one, they contribute much beauty to a 
garden. As town and suburban garden 
plants they are worthy of more notice being 
given them. Wherever it is impossible to 
grow the perennial varieties, then some of ! 
the annual sorts should be tried, and these 
may be raised in heat in April, and pricked 
out, planting them in the borders later, or 
seed may be sown on a warm border. 

Derby. 

A SEVERE FROST. 

A very disastrous frost occurred here on the 
morning of May 24th, and several days must 
elapse before the full extent of the damage 
done can be realised. The previous day had 
been fine, but the wind was blowing from the 
north-east more or less until the evening, 
when it shifted round to the south. By eight 
o’clock the sky was perfectly clear, and there 
was every indication of frost occurring before 
morning. On rising and looking from my 
bedroom window, from where I can obtain a 
clear view of many acres of the park, the 
Grass was white with hoar frost at 5.30 a.m., 
and on consulting the thermometer shortly 
afterwards in the kitchen garden I found 
4 inches of frost had been registered. In the 
open there is no doubt that more than twice 
this amount of frost had resulted, the kitchen 
garden being sheltered and walled in. 
Potatoes, Broad and Kidney Beans, and the 
growing tips of Peas have been cut severely 
hereabouts, and no doubt much other damage 
lias been done which will not be visible until 
a few days have elapsed. I am afraid that 
the Apple blossom has been hard hit, 
although the fact of the air being dry was 
greatly in its favour. Forest trees have pre¬ 
sented a rather curious spectacle during the 
day, the foliage on the eastern side assuming 
a dark appearance, while that on the other 
portions remains of a normal tint. This re- | 
suit is in consequence of the bright, sun 
striking the foliage before the air became j 
warm enough to thaw out the frost, and I 
fear that the leaves will in some cases even- j 
tually soon fall. Strange to say, Straw¬ 
berries do not appear to have suffered much, ! 
hut it is rather early to speak with certainty. 
It is three years since we had such a visita- i 
tion so late in the season. 

Ashford , Kent. A. W. 

- On the night of Mav 23rd we were 

visited by a frost, which has wrought whole- , 
sale destruction in this neighbourhood. It j 
must be quite twenty years since so much j 
damage was done by frost in May. Potatoes, ; 
even when protected bv canvas, were cut 
down to the ground. Runner Beans were 
totally destroyed. One man had five acres 
that had been about a fortnight above the 
ground, and were looking remarkably well. 
The Pea blossom is much injured. Tomatoes 
are, of course, destroyed, and bedding plants 
have suffered considerable harm. At four 
o’clock in the morning every leaf was as stiff 
as a board, and I see that even hardy things, 
such as Day Lilies and lieuchera, are so 
much affected that some of the flower-stems 
cannot rise again. There was a fine promise 
for Pears and Plums, but the crop seems to 
be almost totally destroyed. It is very sad 
that in three or JtfuP hours the_ labour of a 



whole year should be wrecked in this manner. 
The oldest inhabitant does not seem to re¬ 
member Broad Beans being severely injured. 
When they were a couple of feet high the i 
stems were cut in two, and, of course, they 
cannot bear in such a condition. In a general ' 
way, when hardy Ferns grow in a northern 
aspect, they escape spring frosts, but this 
season they present a most lamentable ap¬ 
pearance. Osmundas that had thrown up 
shoots 18 inches high, and as thick as the top 
of a fishing-rod, are killed. In the case of 
Strawberries it is not only the blooms that 1 
are cut, but a large proportion of the berries 
that were beginning to swell is browned, 
and cannot come to any good. Plums, even | 
when well sheltered with the foliage, look as i 
if they had been boiled—in fact, the destruc¬ 
tion is truly lamentable. J. C. j 

West Surrey. 

- Inquiries made recently amongst fruit 

and Potato-growers in Lincolnshire show that 
the effects of the severe frosts will be most 
keenly felt in the early Potato crops. Many 
acres of Potatoes, both in the Spalding and 
Boston districts, have been cut down by the 
frosts, and, although not spoilt, the early 
Potato crops will be delayed several weeks in 
consequence, and the yield will be also preju¬ 
diced. Fruit has suffered severely, but it is 
believed that there are still prospects of a 
very fair season for both fruit and vegetables. 

In the beautiful Vale of Evesham—the garden 
of the Midlands—which supplies various 
parts of England with fruits and vegetables, 
the frosts of the week, particularly that of 
Tuesday morning, have resulted in nothing 
short of a calamity. On thousands of acres 
the Plum crops have been practically de¬ 
stroyed. Great damage has also been done 
to the Strawberries, Potatoes, Beans, Peas, 
Marrows, and Cucumbers. Asparagus, for 
which the district is famous, has escaped 
lightly. The frosts will cause considerable 
distress, as much less labour will be em- 
loyed than usual. A large number of small 
olders, with little capital, who depend 
mainly upon their fruit crops for their liveli¬ 
hood, will have no fruit for market for the 
second season in the last three years. To 
some this means ruin.— Daily Telegraph. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Aubrletias.— We owe a good deal to the Aubrle- 
tias for the bright display they make on grottoes 
and in odd corners in the garden, but 1 sometimes 
think we view them in the light of rock plants, mid 
forget how useful they are when used as edging 
plants. When kept within proper limits they give 
t.o a garden a very pretty appearance in spring when 
so employed, but need dividing every two years, or 
else they make huge clumps or cushions.—W. F. 1). 

Codetias.—I well remember when Godetia 
Lad}' Albemarle was introduced. It created 
quite a sensation in many quarters, and 
though anything like excitement has long 
since passed away, this particular variety, 
as well as Duchess of Albany (white). Lady 
Rose (rose), and ft few' others have much to ’ 
commend them ns most desirable annuals for 
culture in the garden. They are extremely ; 
showy, and provided the old flowers are not 1 
allowed to remain, give a charming display 
over a long time. When they do not turn out 
well it is generally because they have been | 
sown too thickly, and not thinned afterwards, 
for they are not at all particular as to soil, | 
and may be counted to bloom well in a town 
garden/ Oil the other hand, few annuals 
respond more liberally to good culture than 
do these, and given a good loamy soil, into 
which some rotted manure lias been worked, ! 
one is rewarded by a continuance of flowers 
for many weeks.— Woodbastwick. 

Cypsophiias little known.— Those who 1 
grow the most popular form of Gypsophila— 
viz., paniculata, are sometimes so taken up 
with its beauty as to forget that there are 
other sorts of different habit possessing pretty 
flowers, sorts that are at home planted in the ( 

I rock garden, where they may trail and 
ramble, like repens, with blossoms of a pinky- j 
white, and cerastioides, of similar growth. | 
having flowers also white, suffused or streaked 
with a violet-blue, and. lastly, there is G. 
elegans, which can hardly be described as a 
trailing variety, but which is charming for | 
either rockery or border, and is almost ini I 


dispensable when once it has been tried for 
mixing with cut flowers. The last is an 
annual, quickly raised from seed if sown 
now iri a cold-frame or on a sunny border, 
whilst the two former may be raised from 
seed or cuttings, or by division.— Towns¬ 
man. 

The Cardenla-flowered Daffodil.— With 
me this has flowered more freely than usual 
this season. I grow this useful Narcissus in 
a long, narrow border facing full south, and 
leave the bulbs undisturbed. The clumps 
have increased until they almost touch each 
other, and some of them carried as many 
as fifteen of their chaste double blossoms 
apiece. With the value of the flowers for 
cutting most are acquainted, and I use them 
extensively. In some seasons this Daffodil 
is very shy flowering, and the above-men¬ 
tioned lot was no exception to the rule, but 
since giving the bulbs full possession of the 
border and leaving them undisturbed they 
have yielded better results each season. The 
border on the opposite side of the path is 
filled with N. pocticus ornatus. These have 
but recently passed out of bloom, and a 
glorious show they have made, each clump 
being literally crowded with blossoms. This 
flowers with much greater freedom with me 
than N. poeticus, which is so useful on ac¬ 
count of its lateness. 1 planted a large 
quantity of it last autumn in the Grass under 
some trees. These are just coming into 
flower, and owing to the shade they will, I 
hope, last some time in good condition.— 
A. W. 

Treatment of Christmas Roses.—1 have had 
eight crowns of Christmas Roses in an open border 
for the past six years, and they have not received 
any kindness, unless farmyard manure every winter. 
They bloomed very freely from end of November till 
end of March last, and were greatly admired. As 
the crowns have grown large, and would divide into 
three, would you advise me to do this, and what 
time should it be done: or let them remain where 
they arc; and, if so, what treatment should they 
have*?—J. 8., Donaghmore, Co. Tyrone. 

[You cannot do anything with the plants at 
the present time beyond encouraging the 
fullest leaf development. To do this success¬ 
fully you should mix some manure-water in a 
large tub—say one bushel of manure to 36 
gallons of water—thoroughly soak the 
manure, and stir frequently for a couple of 
days before applying the liquid to the roots. 
These plants root very deeply, and generally 
may be described as gross feeding. If you 
wish to divide them the end of August is the 
best time to do the work, and as the plants 
will not. flower much during the next year you 
could deal with the eight clumps in two 
batches, dividing half only this season, and 
allowing the remainder to flower for another 
year. If you do this it will be better that you 
continue to give weekly doses of the liquid 
manure at intervals throughout the summer 
to the plants left undisturbed. The positions 
intended for the other plants should be well 
prepared, and if you prefer to plant in single 
clumps you could dig the ground at least 
2^> feet deep and as much across, working in 
abundance of well-decayed manure at about 
18 inches deep, so that the roots will pre¬ 
sently get the benefit of the richer soil. At 
the time stnted yon may divide the plants 
quite freely, and in the following manner: — 
Lift, a plant, shake away the soil from the 
roots, or even wash aw f av the soil in a water- 
tank, so that you see clearly how best to 
divide the plant. Lay it on its side on the 
ground, or on a box or pot ting-bench, and if 
you possess two small hand-forks place these 
back to back, and inserting the prongs of the 
forks deeply into the more solid part of the 
plant, take the handles of the fork, one in 
each hand, and gently wrench in an outward 
direction. In this wav the plant will 
separate readily, and with little or no loss of 
root fibre. If the plants are large you might 
repeat the operation, and in this way make 
four plants of each existing plant. It, is a 
mistake to replant large tufts of this subject, 
and if your divisions have four or six good 
leaves each they will be quite large enough 
for replanting. The following is a good wav 
to make specimens of these Christmas Roses 
quickly: —Prepare, as suggested above, a 
| circular hole of 2J feet across, and arrange 
five or six plants at equal distances to form 
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the circle. In due time these will grow 
together, and present the appearance of a 
single plant. As the Christmas Rose is obvi¬ 
ously a success with you, it will be worth i 
your while to use every endeavour to grow it 
to perfection. Those newly planted in 
August will require well watering for a time.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MRS. S. J. BROOKS. 

At a time when much is being written about 
the beauty and th« value of American-raised 
Tree-Carnations Lt is interesting to turn to 
one of surpassing beauty and purity with an 
undoubted English origin. Indeed, there is, 1 
so far as I know, no Tree or perpetual-flower¬ 
ing Carnation that can compare with this | 
beautiful free-flowering and pure white fra- 


rooted at the same time, and given identical 
treatment throughout, will flower three 
months in advance. Hence it is not possible 
to treat all alike. For example, the plants of 
America intended for autumn flowering are 
not pinched or stopped after May, whereas 
the kind under notice can be—indeed, should 
be—stopped until early Juty, and will then 
be in bloom before the other kind mentioned. 
We give this instance because we are fre¬ 
quently asked the question “ When should I 
stop my Tree-Carnations so that the plants 
will flower during the winter?” To this ques¬ 
tion no one answer could be right; the 
variety, the size of the plant, and other im¬ 
portant items must be taken into account. 
In this respect these Carnations differ just as 
do Chrysanthemums. A point of value with 
Mrs. Brooks is that good flowering plants can 
he had in 5-inch pots if well cared for in the 


wet and sour. The weak plant you send 
ought to have been in a 3-inch pot, and not 
as you have it, in an 8-inch pot, the soil in 
which was bound to become unsuitable, the 
plant having no roots to draw up the mois¬ 
ture. For the outdoor Carnations the best 
thing you can do is to mulch well with half- 
rotten dung and water freely, so as to wash 
the goodness down to the roots of the plants. 
The manure you refer to will do quite well 
for potting.] 

ROSES. 

A FEW EARLY ROSES. 

With me this year Rosa sericea opened about 
April 25th, hut it was on the west wall of 
a warm greenhouse, which doubtless con¬ 
siderably helped its unfolding. Som«* flowers 



Carnation Mrs. S. J. Brooks. From a photograph in Messrs. W. Cutbu8h & Son’s nursery at llighg&te. 


grant kind, which was raised in the Finchley 
nurseries of Messrs. Win. Cutbusli and Sons, 
Highgate. Mrs. Brooks, so well represented 
in the accompanying picture, is net essentially 
a long-stemmed* variety, though it may he 
grown in that manner if so desired. This 
handsome and ^Jiire white kind, when well 
grown from early plants, is fully capable of 
producing four good and moderate-sized blos¬ 
soms on each spike. At the same time, those 
who require handsome flowers can obtain 
them by disbudding in the ordinary way, the 
main stems quite equalling those of the Ameri¬ 
can long-stemmed varieties. Mrs. Brooks, 
like many other Tree-Carnations, has its 
own peculiarities, and a chief one is its earli¬ 
ness to produce flower buds if left to itself. 
The red-flowered Carnation America is 
exactly the reverse, and requires a long 
season to develop its growth and flower buds. 
Plants of Mrs. Brooks^m? th^ othoij Jiayi, 


matter of watering, etc. Too frequently 
amateurs and gardeners alike give Carnations 
insufficient moisture during the summer, and 
if good blooms are required good plants must 
be grown to produce them. Moreover, 
healthy and free-growing plants should be 
watered without stint during the season of 
growth. E. Jenkins. 

Hamjiton Hill. 

Carnation dying—' Could you kindly oblige me 
with the cause of enclosed Carnation plant dying? It wns 
growing in an 8-inch pot with another one of same variety 
(Voltaire), and without any warning drooped and died, 
while the other plant is ver.v vigorous. I have lost several 
others in a similar manner.' I do not think it is insects, as 
the soil was sterilised before planting in March, and it 
has been grown under glass since with the side-light 
removed the last month. Any information as to cause 
and remedy will be very acceptable. —South Stafford, 

[It is not at all surprising that your Car¬ 
nation has died. We have no doubt that the 
cause is due to the soil having become too 


were out on large hushes of R. rugosa and R. 
rugosa alba by May 9th, and now 1 have 
to record four lovely varieties which I 
gathered on the morning of May 19th. One is 
R. sinica Anemone, justly prized as the most 
beautiful of the early flowering single Roses. 
How exquisite are its buds, blotched with 
rich rose on paler flesh pink ground. The 
enormous single flowers as they expand are 
of a delightful rosy-pink colour, very beauti¬ 
ful when a large plant is all out. Another 
pretty gem is R. hispida, sometimes known as 
R. lutescens. The long, tapering sulphur 
yellow buds are very pretty. Being so freely 
produced, a bush of this kind is a most in¬ 
teresting object when the plant is well out. 
The needle-prickled Rose, R. acicularis, is 
also worthy of cultivation ; perhaps not for 
the garden* proper, but for planting in a part 
where space is available fdr it to develop into 
the great, scrambling bush it is capable of. 
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Lastly, that gem of all early flowering single 
Roses, altaica, is a glorified form of the 
Burnet or Scotch Rose. When the wide, 
creamy white flowers are well out, a large 
bush presents a most charming spectacle, 
and the black fruits in autumn are very in¬ 
teresting. 

The average exhibitor treats with disdain 
the majority of single Roses, but there is a 
peculiar charm about these almost wildings 
of Nature, gathered as they are from many 
countries and climes. Surely our gardens 
would be made the richer if hybridisers could 
be induced to take up the interesting work of 
mingling the very varied types together. 
There is a rich field for anyone who could i 
spare the time and expense for the work. | 
We see what has been done with R. Wichu 
riana. Surely there is nothing more beau¬ 
tiful in the Rose way than the recent addi- j 
tions to this family? I refer especially to | 
Lady Gay and Debutante, Roses that will 
take as prominent a place in gardens as 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins. As 
far back as the Rose Conference of 1889 M. 
Crepin advocated the crossing of R. micro- 
carpa, R. moschata with R. gallica, R. 
Jundzilli, and various others, and judging 
from the production of such gems as R. sinica 
Anemone it would seem that there are great 
possibilities awaiting those who embark in ; 
the work. With species and hybrids it is 
well to cross-fertilise both ways. For in¬ 
stance, I have never yet been able to seed j 
that wonderful hybrid Soleil d’Or, but I have 
obtained seed from other kinds crossed with , 
the pollen of the Rose named. This may be j 
the case with R. sinica Anemone. I have 
not yet seeded it, but I mean to try again. 

Rosa. I 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Marechal Niel upon own roots 

(Yorkshire). —The rooted cuttings which you j 
obtained evidently failed to grow owing to | 
want of heat in your greenhouse. This Rose 
requires, when struck from cuttings, the best 
attention at all times, especially in their 
early stage. It is not a question of grafting 
the plants upon a foster stock. This would 
not secure you good plants unless you were 
prepared to give them a warm temperature 
and plenty of moisture. If you succeed in 
rooting other cuttings of this Rose you must 
be careful first of all not to give them too 
large a pot, and in the second place pot firmly 
in nice compost, consisting of two parts loam, 
one part leaf soil, and a sprinkling of sand. 
No manure is advisable until the young 
plants have attained to a good size and the 
pots are full of roots. We usually pot off the 
rooted cuttings into small 60’s, and when 
roots are on outside of ball give them a shift 
into a large 60. then into 54’s or 48’s. A 
sutnmer temperature of 65 degs. by night and 
75 degs. to 80 degs. by day, with sun heat is , 
none too much for this Rose. As the blooms | 
turned brown and dropped off you have evi¬ 
dently applied too much moisture at the j 
roots. Unless there be a nice heat young ; 
Rose plants in pots quickly go wrong if the I 
soil be too wet; but, of course, when the 1 
days lengthen and growth is advancing fast ! 
then the roots need more moisture. These 
young plants should stand on a cool base, | 
such as coal ashes, and these ashes may be 
kept moist to the great benefit of root and 
foliage. 

Re potting Tea Roses.—I have some Tea Roses 
in pots in a cool greenhouse. They are just be¬ 
ginning to flower, and keep throwing odd blooms up 
during the summer. When should they be pruned 
and repotted? 1 pruned these in January.—E. M. S. 

[After you have obtained the present crop 
of blossom give the plants a rest for about 
tw r o weeks by withholding water to some 
extent, but, of course, not entirely. Go over 
the plants, and remove an inch or two from 
ends of shoots, cutting back to a good 
plump eye. This should be done before you 
commence to rest the plants. The plants at 
the end of the two weeks may then be re¬ 
potted. Use a compost of good fibrous loam, 
three parts ; well decayed manure, one part; 
a little silver sand, and about, a 6-inch pot 
full of bone-meal to each barrow load of 
compost. Mix all well together, and keep 
the compost from the rains. Use clean pots 
and clean crocks, and do not give the plants 
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too large a shift. In potting turn out the 
plant on the bench, remove crocks, taking 
care of every root. Slightly prod the side of 
ball with a pointed stick, then take ball of 
earth in both hands, and give it a shaking. 
You will thus have reduced its size by about 
one half. In repottiug put a little lumpy soil 
in bottom on crocks, and you might add a few 
j broken oyster-shells to the crocks with much 
1 advantage. Place the ball of earth into the 
pot, and put some of the compost around it. 
Make this firm with a potting stick, add 
more soil, and give further firming until 
operation is completed. The plants should 
be kept in the greenhouse and well syringed, 
but do not give water the first day. Syringq 
before 8 a.m. on fine days, and again in after¬ 
noon if day has been hot. Only top air 
should be given. When plants have made 
another growth pick off all flower buds, give 
plenty of air to prepare the plants for being 
plunged in ashes outdoors in a sunny position 
where they may remain until October.] 

Tea Rose Homere.— For covering a wall, 
provided the position is a warm one, Homere 
is equally suitable as the old Gloire de Dijon, 
and many others, and as free-flowering. If 
planted in good compost a healthy plant will 
make a great deal of growth in one season and 
produce an abundance of flowers. It is not ! 
an ideal Rose so far as form is concerned, 
but a full-grown specimen will make a 
glorious display with its rosy-white flowers. 
Not far from wiiere these lines are being i 
written there is a tree which covers a wall 
space of roughly speaking 12 feet by 20 feet, 
and the effect when it is in full bloom can be 
better imagined than described. It is so J 
trained that but little of the brickwork is j 
visible when the foliage is properly expanded, i 
and the second crop of flowers that it yields j 
each season is little inferior to the first one. ' 
Of course, it need hardly be mentioned that 
such matters as watering and affording stimu- | 
lants are regularly attended to, without which 1 
such results would not be obtained. Great I 
quantities of flowers are cut from this tree j 
when they are fully open for dinner-table de- i 
coration—a purpose for which the delicate 
tinting of the petals of the blossoms renders ( 
^them admirably adapted. When grown in 
beds this Rose should never he hard-pruned 1 
but allowed to develop into big bushes, when 
they will reward their owners w T ith great 
quantities of blossoms.—A. W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING THE GROWTH OF CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

The “ stopping ” and “ timing ” of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum to produce exhibition blooms have 
—to judge from the spring lists of dates for 
certain operations to be performed, which , 
appear in gardening papers—become a fine 
art. In my opinion, nothing has had such a 
tendency to deter amateurs from cultivating 
those magnificent flowers than such lists and 
tables of dates. They make the matter j 
appear too complex for the ordinary lover of 
flow’ers to master, and no wonder. The 
greater part is mere guessw r ork, and quite 
unnecessary. I will admit that sometimes a 
perfect blossom may be obtained by pinching 
the growth, and then other conditions have 
helped ; but how many failures follow from 
this manipulation? The more I see of “ stop¬ 
ping ” the less I like it, and it is only 
practicable on paper. A close acquaintance 
with the growth of Chrysanthemums for big 
show blooms compels me to think that the 
plant of to-day does not differ in any way 
from the plant of a dozen or twenty years 
back ; then stopping was unknown. 

The flowers are grown no better now than j 
then ; the improvement is, from an exhibi- | 
tion point, in the larger varieties obtained 
by hybridising. Mr. Edwin Molyneux, a 
writer not unknown in your pages, wrote a | 
practical work on the autumn flower about 
I the time named. In it instructions are given j 
I plainly, and we are told what to do from the 
I time cuttings are put in up to the period the j 
I prizes are won. It is clearly stated that the 
plant should have no check from beginning 
to end, and with this I entirely agree. If you 
I stop the growth it is at the expense of the 


future development of the plant, and, there¬ 
fore, ultimately of the flowers. The plant 
has not many months to build up its firm, 
ripened growth, and to tamper with its lead¬ 
ing shoots is wrong. We restrict its growth, 
of course, by only allowing three blooms to 
come on one plant, and, one might ask: 
Why not allow a plant to carry but one 
flower, so as to get it still larger? The only 
reason is : Experience lias taught that undue 
restriction of growth produces blossoms of a 
coarse nature. 

I have a book before me in which no less 
than ten methods of stopping Chrysan¬ 
themums are given. Connected with the 
culture of any other plant than this is there 
anything so farcical? Among varieties, 
therefore, there are supposed to be that 
number differing in habit of growth and 
flowering. I confess that after having under 
my care practically all the kinds of Chrysan¬ 
themums I have failed to note that difference 
of habit. The practical difference that I 
know of, and the only one that amateurs need 
trouble about, is this—some few sorts are 
longer in developing their flower-buds than 
are the majority, and hence must be treated 
accordingly. The most pronounced in this 
respect are the varieties Mrs. H. Weeks, 
Florence Molyneux, and the newer Beauty of 
Leigh. If a cutting be rooted at the usual 
time—late autumn or winter—the plant will 
continue growing upwards with one stem, but 
never a flower-bud until July or August. To 
obtain a large bloom, then, from such 
varieties, that bud which is known as a 
“break” bud must be retained. 

In regard to “ bud taking ” the only other 
thing the tyro should learn—and it is not 
difficult—is the difference between young 
growths and flower-buds. During the grow¬ 
ing season a Chrysanthemum plant, that is 
with the slight exception named, throws side 
growths naturally at the tops of the stems, 
perhaps twice during the summer. This is 
caused by the formation of a flower-bud at 
the point. Bud-taking then resolves itself 
into this. We retain the flower bud early in 
the season- after July—and thus give the 
plant a longer time than it would take if left 
to nature m the development of flowers. 
This makes them larger than if the buds came 
jn their natural course later in the season : 
their terminal growth. For gigantic blossoms 
we select a flower-bud which is out of season. 
If the young shoots are left they smother the 
bud (termed crown), if removed the bud de¬ 
velops. This is the only manipulation to be 
mastered. As to the time the buds appear 
they cannot be regulated by dates. The 
variable weather of different seasons, the 
position of one’s garden are blit two of the 
many factors that have a bearing on the 
oinfc, but which can easily be understood, 
o much has this method or methods of 
stopping and timing become part of later day 
Chrysanthemum growing, however, that all 
conditions may be disregarded if only the 
dates of topping be remembered. To suc¬ 
ceed with this plant, I would advise the 
amateur to pay strict attention to matters 
other than interfering with the natural 
rowth. It is the constant regard to small 
etails, such as repotting, giving the growth 
ample room, freedom from insect pests, and 
watering when required, that bring in the 
end the desirable blossoms. Talking to one 
of the most notable of exhibitors, whose 
blooms are. admired at places throughout the 
kingdom, last autumn I asked how many 
holidays he took during the year? “I never 
think of a holiday from the time the Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings are growing in spring until 
the shows are over.” This grower does not 
pay any attention to the “ science ” of 
“stopping,” but patient work in his case has 
its reward. _ __ H. S. 

Single Chrysanthemums for the open 
air. —Just at the moment when many are 
thinking of placing Chrysanthemums in their 
summer quarters one thinks of the many 
beautiful single sorts that to the one who 
takes special interest in table decoration are 
almost indispensable in the autumn. Whilst 
they should be represented in every collection 
for indoor blooming, they certainly ought, 
not to be forgotten as border plants, and 
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as possible in the same position. Woudlice 
are such hard, scaly insects that no insecti¬ 
cide used as a wash will kill them. They 
may also be poisoned by mixing phosphorus 
paste with Barley-meal. The mixture should 
be placed iu small heaps on bits of tile or 
glass. It is also said that pieces of Potato 
boiled in water with a little arsenic will 
poison them. 

A curious insect.— Inside this tin I send you 
a curious insect, with a very formidable pair of 
nippers, and also its victim—a wood-louse—which I 
found it devouring. Would you please be so kind 
as to tell me the name, and whether it is an 
enemy to gardeners?—A. A. Lucas. 

[The curious insect you found killing a 
woodlouse was the larva or grub of one of the 
Staphilinda?. or “ Rove Beetles,” but I cannot 
say to what genus or species it belongs. 


ing sorts will find some of the singles as easy 
to grow as any others. I can recommend the 
following for blooming in the autumn, if 
planted on the sunny side of the garden. 

Most of them give very pretty sprays, there¬ 
fore no attempt should be made to disbud 
them:—Amber Queen, soft yellow amber; 

Scarlet Gem, bright scarlet; Pink Beauty, 
rose pink; Paris Daisy, pure white, gold 
disc; Old Gold; Mabel Goacher, white, 
rarlv; Felix, crimson bronze; elegans, 
chestnut red ; and Lady Daisy, pure white.— 

Lea hurst. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TULIP GOLDEN CROWN. 

Op the May-flowering Tulips Golden Crown 
ranks as one of the best. The flowers are of 
a fine golden-yellow, the petals edged with I 
scarlet, and pointed. This is a superb variety 
for planting in the Grass. I have used Golden 1 
Crown for decoration for some time, and if 
the bulbs are planted in pots or deep pans, 
and not subjected to much forcing, they do 
well. Chas. Jones. 

Ote Hall Gardens. 

INDIAN AZALEAS FOR HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 

Having a continued demand through the 
year for plants for furnishing, the rooms 
being dark and large, needing material that 
lights them up, I find these are most useful, 
especially when brought into bloom in cold, 
airy structures. In this way the blooms are 
most enduring. Added to this the young 
growths are not forced out, and when re- , 
turned to warmth they soon push forth. It 
is astonishing the length of time Azaleas may 
be had in bloom—from early in October to 
July—thus giving a nine months’ supply. 

Often I have them over this period. This is 
easily accomplished by causing the plants to ( 
make their growth early in the spring, not 
placing in the op^n during the summer, but 
keeping them in a cold pit or airy house. 

These may be readily had in bloom in early 
autumn. Imported plants should never be 
rushed into bloom, but brought on slowly. 

J. Crook. 

Late planting of hanging baskets.— Tt 

is often well on into June before much 
thought is given to plants for hanging 
baskets, so many other things requiring at¬ 
tention. but it is frequently a convenient 
time for finding subjects, as there are 
numbers of small plants that, are left over 
from planting out, and which come in very 
useful for putting therein. Fuchsias, Pelar 
goniums (Ivy-leaved), Heliotropes, and 
Lobelia, are all useful, and kept under glass j 
come on very quickly. Then there are such 
things as Miinuluses, Petunias, that are not 
always thought of in connection with hanging 
baskets, but which are very useful if looked 
after.— LkaHURST. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Xiaurel leaves eaten.— Would you kindly let me 
know what is the cause of the enclosed laurel leaves | 
l^inp so badly eaten, and is there danger of the 
insect attacking other plants.—P. H. 

[The holes in the Laurel leaves you sent 
are not caused by an insect, but I believe by 
•me of the “ shot-hole ” fungi ; but it is not 
in the condition at present by which it can 
be recognised. I do not beiieve that any 
insect would feed on Laurel leaves, as they 
contain so much prussic acid, and bruised | 

Laurel leaves put into a bottle will kill almost ing things which are injurious to 
any insect which is placed among them. I | They live entirely on animal food, and 
should pick off and burn the worst of the 
leaves, and spray or syringe the others with 
“ Bordeaux mixture.”—G. 8. S.] 

Woodlice in Cucumber frames (L. W.). 

_Woodlice are most injurious pests in 

Cucumber and Melon frames. They very 
probably congregate in considerable numbers 
between the soil and the sides of the frame. 

If so, they may be killed by pouring boiling 
water over them, or many may be caught by 
laying pieces of slate or tile on the soil, as 
they are fond of hiding un4er such things 
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Tulip Golden Crown. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. Chas. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, burgess Hill. 

These larvae, as well as those of the Cara- 
bidte, which very much resemble them, are of 
the greatest use in gardens and elsewhere in 
destroying various smaller insects and creep- 

plants. j 
are in 

no way injurious to plants. I think it may | 
be taken as a rule that all insects, etc., j 
which run rapidly are animal feeders, and 
are not likely to do any harm to vegetation. | 
The parent beetles may often be found under , 
stones, etc. The best known of them is the 
one commonly called the “ Devil’s Coach- 
horse,” a long, narrow, black insect which 
may often be seen running across garden 
paths. If interfered with it turns its tail 
over its back, opens its large jaws, and shows 
fight. The parent beetles are also car¬ 
nivorous.—G. S. S.] 


Insects on Apple-twigs.— I would feel much 
obliged to you if you would kiudly say what kind of 
insect i3 on these Apple-twigs. Nearly all the Apple- 
trees in the garden have suddenly become infested 
with them. Is there any remedy? We have had no 
rain for three weeks—very unusual for us here in 
Ireland.—R. GOODBODY. 

[The leaves on the Apple twigs you sent are 
badly attacked by the “Apple sucker” 
(Psylla mali), an insect nearly allied to the 
aphides. The insects at present are not in 
their mature condition, and consequently 
have no wings, so that they may be killed by 
spraying with paraffin emulsion. Later on 
they will be able to jump and fly well, and 
spraying will be but of little use. They may 
then be caught bv shaking the boughs over an 
open umbrella, which has been coated inside 
j with some sticky material, or sheets of tin or 
! boards may be used for the same purpose. 

In tlie winter the trees should he sprayed 
I .with a caustic alkali wash—that is, after the 
I leaves have fallen, and before the buds show 
the least sign of life in the spring. All 
primings from infested trees should be care¬ 
fully collected and burnt.—G. 8. 8.] 

The Pear-midge. -Please to let me know how these 
| insects have got into these Pears, which you will find 
enclosed. They are from a standard tree. I shall be very 
1 glad to know if I can save them this year or what 1 can do 
to save them next year?— Bloom. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the 
j grubs of the Pear-midge, a small two-winged 
fly known as Diplosis pvrivora. When the 
grubs are fully fed they leave the fruit and 
drop to the ground, and having buried them¬ 
selves they become chrysalides. A heavy 
dressing of kainit, (half a ton to the acre), 
applied early in July, has been found to bo 
very useful. It would be better to use it 
somewhat earlier, so that when the grubs 
leave the Pears they might fall upon it. All 
I the Pears should be picked up as soon as they 
fall, and if the tree be one that the injured 
fruit could be picked off, it would be well to 
do so as soon as possible. The injured Pears 
should, of course, be burnt or buried at least 
6 inches below the surface, or the soil under 
1 the trees might be removed to the depth of 
2 inches and burnt or buried. This would 
certainly prevent your trees being attacked 
again next year.] 

The Holly-fly.— I will be much obliged if you will 
tell me what tne grub is which has attacked my Hollies 
and how it had best lie dealt with? You will Bee that 
different varieties are affected, some on almost every leaf. 

I The grub seems to be brown. My gardener has not Been 
anything of the kind before, though a nun of experience. 
—M. N. 

[Your Holly is attacked by the grubs of the 
Holly-fly (Phytomyza nquifolia). It is a very 
difficult pest to deal with, as no insecticide 
can be made to reach the grubs, safely en¬ 
sconced as they are between the skins of the 
leaves, which are very hard and stiff, and the 
transformations of the insect are all under¬ 
gone within the leaf. The flies lay their eggs 
under the skin of the leaves in May or June. 

1 If the exact time of the appearance of the flies 
could be found out it might be possible to 
prevent them from laying their eggs by 
spraying the leaves with paraffin emulsion, 
taking care to spray both sides. The leaves 
l would have to be kept under the influence of 
the wash for several days. The only other 
1 remedy is picking off the infested leaves and 
! burning them, which would be almost ns 
difficult to accomplish as the spraying.] 


VEGETABLES. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

I SHOULD like to know all you can tell me about 
starting a Mushroom-bed. I have a large under¬ 
ground cellar, which, 1 suppose, being dark and cool 
would be better than the greenhouse. I should like 
to know from the beginning, and what soil to use, 
and all you can tell me. Is this a good time of 
year to start one?— E. FYERS, Camp Hill , Milltimber, 
Aberdeenshire. 

[The manure should be collected daily or 
as frequently as possible, and not allowed to 
remain in a heap, where it is liable to be 
much injured, or perhaps spoilt, in a very 
short time from over heating. It should be 
stored rather thinly in an open shed, and 
when sufficient is collected to form a bed it 
should be all thrown into a heap. Directly 
it is found to be very hot, and before the 
centre has heated drv, the heap should be 
turned inside out. This should be repeated 
three or four times, and in this manner the 
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■whole will be sweetened and yet be fairly 
moist. Thus prepared, the beds, when well 
rammed down, need not be more than 9 inches 
deep in front and 12 inches at the back ; but 
with inferior or dry and partially exhausted 
manure, which some growers have unavoid¬ 
ably to deal with, increase the depth of the 
beds by at least another 3 inches. The aim 
should be to secure a good, lasting, but not 
violent heat, without which the crop will 
either be a failure or a very thin one. Where 
inferior or badly-prepared materials are used 
the heat of the bed is apt to decline to below 
60 degrees before the mycelium has taken 
possession of the beds. Spawn the beds 
directly the heat has declined to about 
80 degrees. The longer the beds retain their 
heat, provided they do not become too dry, 
the better will be the crop and quality of the 
Mushrooms. When the beds are formed 
before the manure has been properly pre¬ 
pared, or when it is prepared in the open 
and unavoidably becomes wet and cold, there 
is sure to be much steam generated directly 
fermentation commences, and in this case 
unless great care is taken the spawn may ! 
easily be spoilt. Spawning and soiling the 
beds are two details the carrying out of 
which materially affects the value of the crop, j 
Make shallow holes either with the hand or 
with a trowel, and use lumps of spawn about 
2 inches square, disposing them about 
5 inches apart each way. Soil the beds 
directly after spawning, and thus avoid any 
disturbance to the bed and the interruption 
of the spread of the spawn. It should be 
borne in mind that the spawn takes possession 
of the soil, and a good thickness of it, being 
less liable to become too dry, also insures the 
production of larger Mushrooms. Much de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the soil used for j 
surfacing the beds. Where possible, it | 
should be procured from high and naturally- 
drained pasture-land, and be either taken | 
from below the thinly-pared-off turf and used 
at once, or the turf itself may be cut and 
stacked for several months in common with 
the potting-soil. When used it should be 
broken up finely, be kept fairly dry, and 
placed in the Mushroom-house if very cold, in 
order to warm it somewhat. Use a good 
thickness of it, or not less than 2 inches when 
beaten down, and never water the surface as 
it is beaten in order to make it run together. 
You can begin now.] 

THE ROOT CROPS. 

There are numerous complaints as to the 
seeds of Onions and Parsnips having ger- | 
minated badly this season, but from close ob- j 
Rervation I think the fault must not be laid I 
to the bad quality of the seed, but rather to 
the effects of frost, in the case of Onions, the 
young plants of which were caught just as 
they w'ere peeping through the soil. As re¬ 
gards Parsnips, these have fallen a prey to 
slugs, as the seedlings were numerous enough 
until within the past three weeks, since when 
they have grown gradually less, until in one 
case which came under my notice only the 
other day there are not sufficient left for a 
crop. This is a loss to those who make a 
point of sowing early with the view of secur¬ 
ing fine, handsome roots for exhibition : 
otherwise some nice serviceable roots could 
be had by sowing at once the stump-rooted 
variety. I have secured an excellent plant of 
both Onions and Parsnips, and the latter will 
be ready for thinning in a few days’ time. 
Onions need a warm rain, when they will also 
be ready for attention in the same way. In 
the meantime the hoe has to be kept going to 
keep in subjection weeds, which grow apace | 
if the legitimate crops do not advance so | 
quickly as one would like. Both of the above 
will be thinned out when opportunity offers, j 
Onions to 6 inches and the Parsnips to 9 inches ! 
apart, and any. vacancies in the Onion rows 
will, at the same time, be made good. Onions 
of the silver-skinned type for pickling have 
just been sown on a rather poor piece of 
ground, as but small bulbs and plentv of them 
are required in this instance. The soil, j 
though dry and somewhat baked on the sur- i 
face, was got into condition for sowing by 
first breaking it to pieces with a Canterbury j 
hoe, and then by dint of treading and raking j 
a passable seedbed was secured. These I 
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Onions need but little or any thinning, and 
should be lifted and dried as soon as growth 
is matured, indication of which is given by 
the tops dying off. If left in the ground after 
the bulbs are once matured they start grow- 
iug again after the first good rain, and are 
then spoilt. Carrots have germinated well, j 
and if slow, the growth the young plants are : 
making i8 satisfactory. In their case a good 
rain will be necessary prior to thinning, j 
otherwise it will be a difficult matter to pull 
i the surplus plants out of the seed rows. Ac- i 
cording to present appearances Carrots will, 

! therefore, be plentiful this season. Globe I 
Beet came up well, but between Blugs and the 


Turnip-flea beetle the plants have had a hard besides 
time of it; in fact, little or no thinning will 
be necessary in many instances. The long- 
rooted sorts having but recently been sown, 
it is premature to comment on* them. Tur¬ 
nips are unsatisfactory owing to the dry 
weather, and in spite of constant watering 
and repeatedly dusting the plants with soot 
and lime, the flea beetle has left barely suffi¬ 
cient to form a decent crop in the case of the 
first and second sowings. It is three years 
since that this pest was so prevalent, when 
it rendered the crops of early Turnips 
almost a complete failure. Someone advised 
the use of liquid-manure as a deterrent, 
averring that the smell drove them away. I 
gave it a trial, and in two hours afterwards 
they were as numerous and as lively as ever. 

A good downpour of rain will drown them 
out, and until this occurs the only thing is 
to keep the water-pot in daily use and not to 
allow the soil to become dry. A. W. 


tageous to keep the pods off the ground, and 
thus help in ripening them quicker by letting 
light and sun get to them.—W oodbastwick. 
Tomatoes in pots out-of-doors.— It is 

now that those who desire to grow Tomatoes 
out-of-doors can put them in the open air, if 
they have been well hardened off. Wherever 
there are walls having a south aspect, these 
should be made much of in the open-air cul¬ 
ture of Tomatoes. Plants can, of course, be 
planted in the ground and staked forthwith, 
but if one has pots, or even deep boxes, 
empty, it will be found that they will give 
the best results, as the roots being somewhat 
confined, they will not make so much wood ; 


NOTES AND KEPLTES. 

Radish French Breakfast.— This is one of 
the most useful of Radishes, and it has at. 
least three good points—viz., it forces well, is 
crisp, and carries little foliage. Of course, 
like all other Radishes, it. should be grown 
quickly to be appreciated, and is best sown 
on raised beds of stable manure over which 
some 6 inches or so of soil have been placed. 

It need hardly be said that one may have it 
almost at any time of the year.—W. F. 

Cood late Peas. —Many people who would 
not object to a dish of Peas in October forget 
in the abundance of early sorts to make pro¬ 
vision at the right time for the crop in 
autumn, and this is all the more regrettable 
when it is remembered that one is not con¬ 
fined to one or two sorts, and that amongst 
the later croppers are sorts that scarcely ex¬ 
ceed more than 3 feet in height. Sow in 
June, as if deferred much beyond this time it 
is rather risky. For this purpose, in addi¬ 
tion to a sowing of some first rate early 
variety, one remembers Autocrat, The Glad¬ 
stone, and Ne Plus Ultra.—W. F. 

Watercress in the garden.— Although 
Watercress does best undoubtedly when grow- . 
ing in a running stream, it does not follow 
that it cannot be cultivated under less favour¬ 
able conditions, and I therefore venture to , 
suggest to those who have damp spots in their 
gardens, or places much shaded, to sow seed 
of Watercress. Just now, when frame lights i 
are not in use, they .can be used for this, or 
cuttings dibbled into a bed made up of 
ordinary garden soil, lightened if need be by 
leaf-mould, will soon root, especially if the 
lights are kept on for a time, and the cut¬ 
tings shaded from bright sun. I have also 
seen Cress successfully grown in trenches, j 
and there is this advantage about this 
method, that one may more readily flood the 
trenches. 

Supporting dwarf Peas. — Although, | 
broadly speaking, dwarf Peas do not really 
need much in the way of sticks, it is, never¬ 
theless, a good plan to support them by small 

twigs, otherwise, during wet and windy .... ... 

weather, they are apt to fall over, and if this which are grown in the light is lacking. A 
occurs, as it not infrequently does during the sprinkling on fine afternoons is beneficial, and 


I find that the sun’s power is more 
1 felt where plants are in pots, and one can 
supply stimulants better. If it is found 
towards the end of the season, as is often the 
case, that there ore a number of fruits that 
cannot possibly be finished outside, it is an 
easy matter to lift the plants and introduce 
them to a little heat to ripen the fruit.— 
Leahurst. 

Cucumbers. —Yet another new Cucumber, 
for so recently as the 29th ult. a first-class 
certificate was awarded to a new variety 
named Delicacy. This variety is a good free- 
grower and a heavy cropper, the fruit of good 
length, deep green in colour, having a sliort 
handle, and of excellent flavour. But we 
may well ask whether amidst the numerous 
Cucumbers produced as new from time to time 
there is after all really much room for im¬ 
provement. Melons and Cucumbers seem to 
have got very much into the same category. 
New ones reproduce old ones, but we get very 
little farther ahead. We cannot discern that 
plants become any hardier, or, on the whole, 
much more prolific than is a good strain of 
the Telegraph.—A. D. 

Asparagus.— The remarkable difference 
seen between high-class French Asparagus 
and that grown at home was exemplified in 
two bundles of some 50 of the French, and 
100 English stems at the recent Temple 
Flower Show. The French sample came from 
Argenteuil, and comprised huge stems such 
as to English growers seemed to be of 
gigantic size, were some 13 inches long, and 
blanched to the very tips. The English 
sample from Cambridge, whilst fine, was not 
more than one half in thickness that from 
France. The stems were also 13 inches long, 
and had been exposed to light and air fully 
several inches, so that so much of each stem 
was quite green. Ordinarily that length thus 
exposed was more than usual, as the length of 
stem above ground when cut is about three 
inches. Opinions differed greatly as to 
which sample was preferable, but the 
blanched French stems did not seem to be 
generally favoured. That may, however, have 
been a matter of taste.—A. D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The earliest Cyclamens 
will now be ready to shift into 5-inch pots, 
but it is better to wait a week, or even longer, 
than to repot before the roots have taken full 
possession of the soil in the pots they now 
occupy. Use equal parts of the best loam and 
good leaf-mould, with a free admixture of 
sand and about one pound per bushel of some 
good fertiliser. The pots must be clean and 
well drained, and the potting must be firm, 
and, of course, the corms will be half their 
diameter above the soil. If buried too 
deeply the leaves and flowers may damp off 
in winter. When potted place on a bed of 
coal ashes in a frame facing the north—a very 
thin shade must be used during bright days 
—but all permanent shades are bad, as they 
draw the leaves and flowers up weakly, and 
the sturdy appearance which plants possess 


time they are in bearing, many of the pods do 
not reach maturity, whilst not a few of the 
blossoms damp off. Trimmings of Birch or 
Beech, when the trees are cut in, if saved, 
come in handy, or, failing these, a few stakes 
put in the rows at certain distances, around 


on mild nights the lights may be drawn off 
and the plants exposed to night dews. To¬ 
wards the end of September move to a light 
house, near the glass, and move with care. 
If the pots are full of roots a weak solution 
of some good artificial manure will be useful. 


which twine or cord may be tied, will answer i Chrysanthemums will require a good deal of 
the purpose. Such work does not necessitate attention now. The earliest plants will he 
very much trouble, but it is decidedly advan- j ready for flowering pots. If left too long in 
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the pots after the roots have consumed all 
the food they will receive a check that will 
require some time to get over. Black-fly, if 
present, must be treated to a little Tobacco- 
powder, or the plants syringed with Quassia , 
extract. If insects are permitted to work upon 
plants only for a short time a good deal of 1 
mischief is done. At the present time the 
show Pelargoniums are very bright, and there 
is no lack of flowers of other kinds ; but I 
notice that anything special always attracts | 
attention. You may have bright groups of 
Begonias and Pelargoniums, but a visitor will 
leave these to admire a well-grown Fuchsia, s 
as the effect is more graceful and pleasing. 
We want flowers for cutting, and Trumpet 
and Madonna Lilies are charming, and they | 
may be cut before even the buds are expanded, , 
as every bud will open when the stems are , 
placed in water. The Bride Gladiolus is 
charming for cutting now, and so are also the 
Spanish Irises. 

Stove. —Now that the bedding and other 
decorative plants are cleared out, we gene¬ 
rally give up a small house or two to the cool 
stove plants, especially the small plants which 
are coming oil for table decoration, of which 
many changes are required. The house will 
be kept close and shaded when the sun is 
bright, but permanent shading is not suit¬ 
able, especially for fine-foliaged plants. 
Achimenes, Begonias, Gloxinias, and Strepto- 
carpus will do very well in a low house kept 
close for a time. In such a house the ther¬ 
mometer will not fall below 60 degs. at 
night, and most of the cool stove plants may 
he grown well in such a temperature. Young 
plants of Grevillea robusta, Aralias, India- 
rubbers, and Cyperus alternifolius will grow 
freely and be robust under the glass. This 
will give an opportunity to open the speci¬ 
men plants in the warm stove and attend to 
the training of the Allnmandas, Dipladenias, 
Clerodendrons, Stcphanotis, and other flower¬ 
ing stove plants. The Vincas make nice speci¬ 
mens when well done. These used to be 
favourite exhibition plants in the past, but 
one does not see much of them now. Give weak 
liquid-manure to all plants which have filled 
the pots with roots. Palms will appreciate 
this once a week or so. 

Orchard house. —There is a nice change 
in the weather now—a soft south wind and 
warm nights. Ventilators may be opened 
early and freely. Close with a moist atmos¬ 
phere at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and give 
a notch of air along the ridge in the evening. 
Closing for two or three hours after syring¬ 
ing in the afternoon encourages the growth 
of the fruit, and is a check upon red-spider. 
Trees in pots will require liberal supplies of 
water—some trees may require water twice 
n day. The only way to make sure as to the 
plants’ needs is'to rap the pots. The water 
now should be strengthened with some stimu¬ 
lant ; growers have their favourite stimulants, 
and a good deal may be done with top-dress¬ 
ing. Trees in pots must be well nourished. 
Any further thinning of the young shoots 
must have attention now. Do not stop the 
shoots of Peaches yet; let them extend, ex¬ 
cept in the case of gross shoots which are 
not likely to ripen well. Pinch Plums and 
Apricots' when five good leaves have been 
made. Thin the fruit when overloaded, leav¬ 
ing as much as the tree is able to carry suc¬ 
cessfully when nourishment is freely given. 

In the vineries.— The last week has been 
Bplendid for the forcing gardener—soft winds, 
bright sunshine, and warm nights—not much 
more required. Ventilate as soon as the sun 
strikes the house in the morning to the ex¬ 
tent of a couple of inches along the ridge, 
opening to be increased as the thermometer 
rises, the full air being given bv ten o’clock. 
Commence reducing ventilation at three 
o’clock, and close finally at four o’clock, 
damping trees at the same time. Grapes in 
late houses are now just ready for thinning. 
A few bunches have been thinned, and the 
work will be pushed forward now. If theve 
is a bad-setting Grape in the house use the 
pollen of the Hamburgh or the Sweetwater to 
fertilise the flowers. 

Cucumbers in house.— The growth is rapid 
now with abundant supplies of moisture in 
the atmosphere and attluj roots. Do .without 
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shading as much as possible. If the roots 
are well nourished and doing good work, a 
little sunshine will not hurt the plants. It 
is when the roots are in bad condition from 
eel-worms or disease that the least bit of 
sunshine causes the leaves to wilt, and shade ( 
must be used to keep the plants alive. Top- 
dress lightly and often, and fortify the loam 
with a little chemical manure. This is a 
great help after the plants have been bear- j 
ing some time. Many people plant Cucum- | 
bers in soil of too light and rich a character. 
Plant in good old turfy loam, free from insects, | 
and give manure when required, and the 
plants will live longer. 

Window garden.— Window boxes may be 
filled now. It is a mistake to use very large 
plants which have partly exhausted them¬ 
selves. Better use younger plants just bursting 
into blossom, and plant in good soil. Indoors 
use the sponge often. Insects ought to be 
kept down by sponging in careful hands. 
Wiiter with judgment, and use stimulants in 
moderation. 

Outdoor garden.— Frosty winds and cold 
nights still linger with us, and one is afraid 
to turn out such tender plants as Heliotropes 
and Begonias. The hardening process must 
be carried out in some position where glass 
or covering of some kind can be used at 
night. A very slight covering should keep 
plants safe after the 20th of May, but this 
season the weather all through May has been 
I exceptionally cold owing to the prevailing 
| north-east wind. The flowering of hardy 
I plants has been delayed. Pansies and Violas 
have been, and still are, very bright and at¬ 
tractive. For ordinary decorative work 
I seedlings are better and flower more abund- 
I antlv than plants raised from cuttings. To 
i obtain plants for early blooming sow in 
j June early in the month thinly in 4-feet 
beds. Soak the beds through before sowing, 
and cover with light, rich soil; and if the 
weather continues hot and dry shade till the 
I weather changes. If only a small number of 
I plants are wanted sow in boxes in a frame 
| and transplant later. Syringe Roses and other 
| plants likely to be attacked by green-fly with 
l Quassia-extract. Roses are suffering from 
the effects of cold winds. A stimulating drink j 
will be useful; Guano or Clay’s fertiliser, one 
ounce to the gallon, will be useful. Look 
! closely after the Rose-maggot, which pierces i 
1 the buds and spoils the flow'ers. 

Fruit garden. —The best flow’ers of Royal i 
Sovereign Strawberry have been destroyed in | 
1 many places by frost. It is not quite the | 
I Strawberry to plant in a damp, low-lying dis- , 
trict on account of its early blooming habit. 
The Laxton is a vigorous kind, and is looking 1 
well, but Wise people will not discard the old 1 
varieties till they have thoroughly tested the I 
1 new ones ; and this testing period should ex¬ 
tend for two or three years. For forcing 
1 where early runners are required a row or 
two of three or four of the best kinds should 
be planted specially for the production of 
runners. It is an advantage to be able to 
i get plants for forcing early and strong. The 
I Plum-trees on the north side of the walls are 
( carrying heavier crops than those on better 
aspeets. The sun does not reach tree9 on the 
I north side of the wall, and the flow’ers thaw 
| gradually and suffer less from late frosts. The 
I young shoots on outdoor Vines and Figs should 
be thinned, removing the weakest. A further 
thinning will take place bv-and-bye, as this 
1 kind of work is best done gradually. In train¬ 
ing both Vines and Figs the shoots and foli¬ 
age should not be crowded, and a young shoot 
1 should be trained w’herever there is room 
I without crow’ding, and at the winter prun- 
I ing an old rod may be cut out, and the young 
! rod then becomes a bearing rod. It is an ad¬ 
vantage for the sun’s rays to reach the wall 
. through the foliage; the- brick wall absorbs 
heat during the day, and gives it off again at 
night—and we generally find the wood is 
I better ripened when the* sun’s rays can reach 
i the wall through the foliage. 

Vegetable garden.— The dry weather has 
I had an unfavourable effect upon young vege¬ 
table plants. The main crops of Onions, 

1 Carrots, Parsnips, and Beet want thinning. 

A small hoe may be drawn through the rows, 

! leaving them in patches 6 inches or so apart. 


The singling can be done later, when rain 
comes, as disturbing young plants during a 
prolonged drought will give a check to grow th 
that a little waiting may avoid. Newly- 
planted things must, of course, be watered, 
and, if possible, shaded; but the hoe will 
beat the water pot as a general principle, 
especially if the ground has been deeply 
worked and reasonably manured. We are 
also using more artificial manures than was 
customary years ago, and if used with know¬ 
ledge and judgment there will be economy in 
this, especially their application. When 
manure has to be carted any distance its 
distribution is more costly than the same 
value in chemicals would be. In manur¬ 
ing Celery the best results are obtained 
when the manure has been worked into 
the compost with the waste matters of 
the house and garden. Newly-planted Celery 
and other crops should, if possible, be shaded. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 12th .—The weather now being settled, 
the sub tropical beds have been planted, this 
finishing our summer bedding arrangements. 
A few plants will be kept in reserve to 
fill blanks if a plant dies or gets cut off by 
! careless hoeing or otherwise. We have also 
a good-sized bed of Asters sown thinly out¬ 
side, which come in useful as emergency 
I plants during summer or autumn. A 
supreme effort will now be made to get every- 
1 thing into good order, as during the bedding 
I out season certain work may get into arrears, 
i All hardy annuals have been thinned and 
I mulched with compost. 

June 13th .—Planted more late Marrow 
Peas in manured trenches. The trenches are 
| usually prepared some time in advance, so 
that all one has to do now is run the line 
across the ground. Draw the drills and plant 
the Peas all over the drills 3 inches apart. 
When the weather is dry, as at the present 
time, the drills are soaked with water before 
planting the Peas. Other Peas coming on have 
been mulched with manure to save watering. 
Planted several rows of Canadian Wonder 
Beans and the White-seeded Runners. 

June Hth. —We are giving early Tomatoes 
under glass weak liquid-manure. Various 
things are used, or a mixture of several 
things; weak and often we find best, as 
strong doses are apt to crack the fruits. The 
growth is regulated from time to time as re¬ 
quired. Vines are giving a good deal of work 
now in thinning Grapes, stopping sublaterals, 
and watering inside borders. When one is 
sure about drainage it is not easy to over¬ 
water inside borders. 

June 1,5th .—All newlv-planted things are 
being watered, and this treatment will be 
continued at suitable intervals till rain comes, 
the surface being stirred if there are signs 
of baking or the surface becoming crusted. 
Herbaceous plants for the most part which 
require support have been staked, and the 
ties will be attended to from time to time. 
Hollyhocks and Dahlias may require a look 
round once a week, now they ure growing 
freely. 

June 16lh .—Removed small flower buds 
from Roses. The ties of standard Roses have 
been removed where necessary, and suckers, 
if any, have been removed. Insects, too, are 
kept under observation and destroyed on 
sight. Anything in the shape of liquid 
manure is utilised to the utmost, and mulch 
is used freely. Sowed more Turnips. Let¬ 
tuces, and Endives, and planted out, Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels Sprouts. Sticks have 
been placed to Runner Beans. Apple and 
Plum-trees have been sprayed. 

June 17th .—Several specimen plants have 
been removed to conservatory, including 
Bougainvilleas, Coleuses, and Palms. Some 
of the large-leaved plants from the conserva¬ 
tory have been moved out to a sheltered posi¬ 
tion in the grounds, and Orange-trees placed 
on terrace. Climbers are thinned and 
trained, still leaving enough dangling shoots 
to give the necessary shade to plants below*. 
Plants in stove have been opened out, and 
several young growing specimens repotted. 
We are shading stove with roller blinds when 
necessary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
writ ten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more, than one queni is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries try post. 

Naming; fruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens | 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind \ 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jrom 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that if is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lifting Tulips (Britannia).— Lift the Tulips and 
lav them in a spare piece of ground until the foliage 
dies otT properly. Then lift them, clean them, and ( 
store away until you wish to plant again. We would, j 
however, advise you not to plant them in a pro- j 
minent position, as, from the appearance of the one 
sent, they will not flower so well as they have done. 
If you want to succeed, you must get fresh bulbB. 

Outdoor Auriculas (B.).— The moment the 
bloom is over lift the plants, divide them if you wish 
to increase your stock, cutting away any long or 
apparently decaying root-stork, and replant in good 
soil under the shade of a north wall giving water in 
hot, dry weather. A good mulch of rotten manure 
will be beneficial, as this will help to retain the 
moisture. Sow the seed as soon as ripe, as then the 
germination is quicker and surer. 

Moving Narcissus poeticus (R . N.).— Yes, we 
advise the replanting of the above, separating the 
bulbs and replanting them on good, well-enriched 
ground rather thinly. Ten years are too long, und it 
is more than likely the present crowded state of the 
bulbs will prevent a large number developing bulbs 
that will flower next year. Replant any time during 
July, preferably on fresh ground, and do not attempt 
to dry the bulbs off. 

Lavender and Rosemary (P .).—Lavender will ! 
root freely if large pieces be put in as cuttings in 
spring and autumn, but the neatest plants are had 
by putting in small young shoots in sharp sandy soil 
and under a hnndlight in the spring. Rosemary is 
usually propagated In the same way as Lavender. In 
most cottage gardens where these things are grown, 
small branches are broken off ami put into the soil, 
and such root freely. 

Boronia elatior (E. 8 .).—This Is the name of 
your plant. After the plants have finished blooming, 
you must shorten ail last year’s branches to a couple 
of inches, and put into a greenhouse. As soon as 
the young growths make their appearance all over 
the plant, repot firmly into good sandy peat, and 
return to the greenhouse. You can stand the plant 
outdoors during the summer, taking care that it 
does not suffer from the want of water. Take 
indoors before any frost threatens in the autumn. 

Leaves of a Tuberose withered (R. S. T.).— 

It may be that the Tuberose having been started in 
heat now feels the want of It: hence its condition. 
Or it may be that it has been allowed to get steamed 
in the frame, and thus the decayed leafage. The 
best place for it now, probably, would be a warm 
greenhouse, but the withered condition of the leaves 
would indicate that the roots had suffered, and if 
that be so, then the chances of getting the plant 
round are poor indeed. 

Acacia not blooming (R .).—We could better 
answer your inquiry did we know the name of tiie 
species referred to, but we think the fault lies in 
the wood not maturing through want of sun and air 
in late summer and early autumn. We would now 
prune it, leaving the shoots about one-third of their 
length. Give plenty of air during the summer 
months, not shading after the middle of August, 
and giving air from that time forward night and day 
until there is danger of frost. 

Oleander not flowering CS. M. F.).—H is very 
probable that the trouble with your Oleander results 
from insufficient moisture and feeding, as if properly 
drained it is hardly possible to give too much water. 

A dose of liquid-manure about every fortnight dur¬ 
ing the summer will also greatly assist the develop¬ 
ment of the flower-buds and prevent them dropping. 

A genial atmosphere during the growing season is 
important, while during the summer the plant may 
lie stood in the open air to thoroughly ripen the 
wood, on which a successful blooming in a great 
measure depends. 

Michauxia Tchihatchewi (B.).-Yon cannot 
do more than you are doing, as the plant is uncer¬ 
tain in reaching the flowering stage. The size given, i 
however, speaks well for the larger rosettes flowering 
this year, but, if so, the spike should now be seen 
coming from the plant. Meanwhile, the greyish 
leaves are a great attraction, and covered with the 
soft velvety tomentum make quite a pleasing feature 
in the border. We know of a large batch of plants 
of four years old not one of which, we think, will 
reach the flowering stage this year. You are treat¬ 
ing the plants quite correctly; but, in the event 
of a dry season, do not neglect a good watering now 
and again. 

Begonias dropping their flowers (W. B. W,). I 

— Apart from actual moisture, the ring of the pot is I 
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to a certain extent influenced by the consistency of 
the soil which it contains, hence, apart from the 
j actual sound, other matters have to be taken into 
' consideration. The tuberous Begonia has during the 
growing season, as far ns water at the roots is con¬ 
cerned, no very pronounced requirements: indeed, it 
should be kept in much the same state of moisture 
as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and similar 
popular plants. An excess of water, or the reverse, 

1 will cause the buds to drop, while too dry an atmos- 
1 pherc is sometimes the cause of the trouble, as the 
original species from whence the garden varieties 
have Bprung ure all natives of the Andean region of 
South America, where a good deal of atmospheric 
moisture often prevails. 

Ixias failing (W. B. W.)— It Is an extremely 
difficult mutter to account for your Ixias falling into 
ill-health without actual inspection of the plants 
themselves, and the conditions under which they have 
been grown. Judging by the leaf sent, we should say 
that your Ixias have been kept too close, the result 
being foliage of so weak and attenuated a character 
that directly the light and sunshine became more 
pronounced, the leaves, unable to stand the Btrain, 
commenced to wither. We have seen much the 
same results in the ease of bulbs potted so late that 
they commenced to grow before the roots were suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to support the rapidly developing 
foliage. At all events, your prospect of flowers this 
season is very limited. Perhaps they have been kept 
too dry at the root3, os, in wuiimg till tiie pots 
ring, some of them are apt to get very dry. 
At the same time, a sodden condition of the soil is 
sure to end in failure. 

Eremurus robustns seedlings (B.).— The 
seedlings should be transplanted, the largest to posi¬ 
tions in which they could flower, the smaller ones to 
a nursery-bed to further develop. The transplanting 
should be done as soon as the plant has gone to rest, 
and for seedlings of this age you will find September ■ 
a good time. It will be necessary to prepare a I 
rather deep bed, manuring freely, and mingling grit 
or old mortar freely in the case of heavy soils. The 
plant roots out in a nearly horizontal manner, and 
quite near the surface from the base of the crown 
buds, so that you will require to prepare a bed much j 
wider than is usual for ordinary subjects. These j 
things prefer a rather good holding loam, or even 
brick earth soil, if well drained, which is quite an 
essential. In planting spread out the root fibres in 
their natural mode of growing, not doubling them 
up in a heap below tiie crown. The base of the 
crown should be some 0 inches deep in the ground 
when planted. 

Moving plants from an old garden ( Letitia). 
—The whole of the herbaceous plants, flowering 
shrubs, and fruit-trees could be moved and replanted 
quite early in the year, given open weather, with im¬ 
punity, if not indeed advantageously in many in¬ 
stances. The bulbous things are different, and you 
have to choose between lifting the whole of them 
not later than August next, and keeping them dry 
until you obtain possession of the new garden, and 
leaving them quite alone where they are now until 
vou can transplant them early in 1906. Vie would 
prefer the latter as the less of the two evils. Doubt¬ 
less, as the plants— i.e., bulbs—are in large clumps, 
the flowering in 1906 will be much as usual; but this 
is not the end. inasmuch as bulbous plants disturbed 
in January or February have made nearly the 
whole of their root fibres and but little leafage, 
smaller and most likely non-flowering bulbs will re¬ 
sult. If you lift the bulbs and replant them bodily, 
i we advise, in the July following, you lift, sort, and 
replant them. In this way a quick recovery will 
result, and the losses be reduced to a minimum. 
The period for transferring the bulbs to a new 
home is about the worst it is possible to select. On 
the other hand, it would be just as risky to lift the 
entire lot and keep them dry for months before 
I planting could be done. 

1 Aspidistra failing (Nurse 3faud).-Your Aspi¬ 
distras have probably been deprived of sufficient 
i light,while other matters might also have contributed 
to the state of ill-health into which they appear to 
have fallen. What the causes are are only conjecture 
on our part—the drainage may have been in a bad 
i state, the soil, perhaps, kept too wet or too dry, 
while the soil itself may be very unsuitable. Give 
sufficient water to keep the soil moderately moist, 
hut take care that there is none allowed to stand 
in the pans or saucers in which they are placed. 
Then keep them in a moderately light position in- 
[ doors, ami sponge the leaves every week, both on 
I the upper and lower surfaces, with water slightly 
warmed. This will remove the dust, which in a 
dwelling-house soon collects on the leaves and chokes 
up the pores thereof. Your plants bad better be re¬ 
potted. clearing away the major portion of the old 
soil from the roots. There is a great tendency to 
overpot many plants, and in carrying out the opera¬ 
tion it should be borne in mind that large plants 
can bo kept in good health lor years in compara¬ 
tively small pots, provided their roots are kept in 
a healthy state. It is probable that the roots of 
yours are partially decayed, in which case, when re¬ 
potting, take especial care that all signs of decay 
are removed. A very suitable potting soil for the 
Aspidistra is two-thirds loam to one-third peat or 
leaf-mould, and a liberal sprinkling of rough silver- 
sand. If the loam is of a particularly adhesive 
nature, equal parts of loam and peat or leaf-mould 
will be the more suitable. 

FRUIT. 

Mouldy Gooseberries (Mrs. Butter).— Tout 
Gooseberries have been attacked by the Gooseberry 
mildew (Sphsrrotheca grossulariw). Gather and burn 
all the infested fruit, and spray any of the leaves 
lhat are mildewed with i oz. of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium dissolved in a gallon of water. Next season, 
us soon as the leaves begin to open, spray with the 
above mixture about once a week if there are signs 
of them being infested. 

Scalding and rust In Grapes (Ben-my-Chree). 
—Your Grapes have been what is known as scalded. 


j See reply to ** Worried,” In our issue of June 3rd, 

I page 180. They are also suffering from rust, which 
is due to touching the berries with the hair of the 
head or with the hand. Cold draughts of air will 
| aho cause rust, while an overheated flue will BOine- 
I times bring it about. Be careful as to the ventila¬ 
tion, and do not admit cold currents of air whilst 
the Grapes are young. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for limestone soli (E. AT. D.). — 

Laburnums, Pyrus, Weeping Beech, Snowdrop-tree, 
Bird Cherry, Hawthorns in great variety, Lilacs in 
variety, Spirieas, and Crabs in great variety should 
all do well. 

Destroying tree stumps (W. J. G.).—The 
following is said to be a good recipe: Iii the autumn 
bore h hole 1 inch or 2 inches in diumetcr ami 
18 inches deep, put in oz. of saltpetre, fill with 
water, and plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole half n gill of kerosene, anil 
then light. The stump will smoulder away without 
blazing, leaving nothing but ashes. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Venmth .—It is impossible to advise as to the planting 
without weeing the place. Besides, vou give us no idea of 
what plants you have. Why not fill it with hardy flowers 
in tiie autumn 1 Then you would get a succession of 
bloom all the year round, beginning with Daffodils and 
other bulbs and finishing u,n with the many beautiful 
varieties of Michaelmas Daisies. These hardy plants 

could be grouped.- Key wham .—Your Pear-trees are 

suffering from canker. See reply to ** E. A. F.,” re 

“Cankered Apple-trees.”- L, ,S. —We do not conduct. 

post-mortem examinations. Any reader wishing this done 
should send the fow l to Mr. F. H. Prosser, Phcenix Mills, 
Farm-street, Birmingham, who carries out post-mortem 
examinations for Farm and Home at a nominal charge of 

Is. The fowl must be sent direct to him with the fee.- 

F. C G.—The only thing you can do is to trap them.- 

Novice.- In the form of a tray, with small holes in the 

bottom, so as to allow the upward passage of heat.- 

A mateur. — 1 The damage to the Chrysanthemum-leaves is 
evidently due to cold. The Gladioli will no doubt flower 

Did you lift them last autumn?-//. S. Tarrant.— For 

the red-spider on the Peaches, unless the fruits are ripe, 
the best thing is to syringe the trees well with soft water 
and maintain a nice moist atmosphere in the houee. Are 
you quite sure that the trees are moist enough at the 
roots? Examine the border, and, if dry, give a good 
soaking of water. Dust tiie Roses with black sulphur. 

- S. — Without seeing the Peach - tree leaves we 

can only conclude that they are suffering from 

blister. See our issue of June 3, p. ISO.- ,/. T .—The 

Melons have evidently been checked in some way, and 
very possibly from the fumes arising from the varnish put 
on the pipes. The Ferns are Buffering in like manner. 
The pipes ought to have been painted with lamp-black and 

linseed-oil, and you would have had no trouble.- 

J. Ewing Hunter.— It is impossible to assign any reason, 
as you give us no particulars as to when raised and when 
put into their flowering quarters Perhaps they are too 

weak and poor to flower.- Woodley. —As we know 

nothing of the fuel to which you refer and you give us no 
idea as to the size of your greenhouse, it is very difficult 

for us to advise you.- Nectar. —“ Fruit Farming for 

Profit,’’ by G. Bunvard. Price 2s. fid., post free for 2s. 9d., 
of any bookseller. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

i'll Any communications resecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 

' which should he addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
I Illustrated. 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 

A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
\ of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
| kinds of fruits or dowers for naming should be sent at 
I one time. 

Names of plants.— Chips. — 1 , Saxi/raga, Bend 

leaves, please: 2, Silene pendula; S, Gilia tricolor.- 

M. G.— The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).- J. C. 

Hinckley .—Kerria japonic a fl.-pl.- Phyllis .—Yellow 

flower, Cheiranthus alpinus. Please send better specimen 
of the pink flower, which, owing to the box being crushed, 
was smashed.-/•’. W\- l, Pinus Cembra; 2, The Wey¬ 

mouth Pine; 3, Abies Nordmanniana; 4. Cut-leaved 
Beech; 6, Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Lent ago); 6, Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Padus).- Win. Qourlie.—i, Ranunculus 

asiaticus; 2, Ranunculus bulbosus fl.-pl.; 3, Caltha 

palustris fl.-pl. ; 4, Polygonum alpinum.- Col. Fether- 

stonhaugh .—Pyrus hvhrida, a cross between Pyrus Aria 

and P. Aucuparia.- An Old Subscriber. -Cratrigus 

eoccinea.-S’. ./.- The White Beam (Pyrus Aria).- 

Amateur.- The Buffalo Currant (Ribes aureum).- 

A. 11., Bristal. 1, Nepeta Glechoma variegata; 2, 
Dipiacus glutinosus; 3, Chlorophytum datum (syn. 

Anthericum datum); 4, Kphnediuin pinnatum.--H\ 

Martin. —1, Origanum Tourneforti; 2, Mackaya bella; 

| 3, Please send in bloom.-J/. G. 11. Begonia glauco- 

! phylla (syn. B. undulata), figured in our issue of June 7, 
1902, p. 191. It is one of the best for hanging baskets. 

I - Robt. Greening. —The plant you refer to is the Creep- 

I ing Bugle (Ajuga reptans), a common native plant.- 

! Britannia.— 1, Geranium maororrhizon ; 2, Stitehwort 
(Stelloria graminea); 8, Trollius eurcpious: 4, Helianthe- 

roum vulgare var.- F. Board man. — ], Epitnedium sp. , 

please send in flower; 2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Mexican 
1 Orange Flower (Choisya ternata); 4, Sutherlandia frut- 
escens (syn. Colutea frutescens). 

Catalogues received.— las. Backhouse and Sod, 

York .—Stove and Greenhouse Plants, etc. 

Photographs of Cardens, Plants, or Trees. 

— MV offer each week a copy of the latest edition 
of the “ English Flower Garden 1 ' for the best 
photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
What are knoum as silver prints must be sent. 
S^cogd pidze, Half a Guinea. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE WELCOME RAIN. 

If the rain so persistent here oil the 5th 
inst. was of a general character it must have 
proved a great boon in gardens. Certainly 
crops had not materially suffered, but they 
had reached a stage just when the turning- 
point in their growth depended on the 
weather, and most fortunately the rain, a 
gentle but persistent, penetrating rain, came 
and thoroughly moistened tho soil. What a 
cessation did it bring to that arduous, con¬ 
stant watering, which in so many directions 
had become needful; what a relief it was to 
gardeners, who found at last that visitation 
they had so ardently wished for. But whilst 
a thorough rainfall brings relief in some 
ways, it. creates work in others, for the 
moment it ceased eamo the necessity to plant 
out all sorts of Winter Greens, Kales, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and 
Broceolis, for all these things, once got out 
quickly after tho rain, would soon root, and 
no further watering would be needed. Once 
winter plants get roothold of the ground it 
matLers not if they experience dry weather 
later, as the slower and hardier they grow 
tlie better will they resist frost in the winter. 
Very commonly early planted Winter Greens, 
if on good garden ground, grow much too 
gross. That is commonly the case with Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 
Such vegetables as these are rarely better or 
more fitted for table use than when grown in 
open fields. 

For Peas. Beans, and root crops the rain 
mast have been most helpful, whilst a mere 
surface shower, however refreshing to leaf¬ 
age. yet moistens the soil but half an inch 
in depth only, and causes roots to form near 
the surface, only to burn up when drought 
returns. A deep, penetrating rain causes 
deep rooting, and crops are thereby much 
strengthened and enabled to withstand 
drought. When a persistent rain conies after 
a spell of very dry weather it must, not be 
forgotten that the soil then is very absorbent, 
and with a cessation of the rainfall dryness 
may speedily return. It is then that an oc¬ 
casional soaking of water ere the ground is 
too dry proves to be of such great service. 
Plants not only need water to create sap. hut 
moisture is absolutely essential to enable 
manures to become soluble and adaptable as 
plant food in pure liquid form. A. D. 

MOULDING UP POTATOES. 

Tns should be done well, and. what is 
more, done in good time. Firstly, the ground 
should bo well hoed immediately the rows 
can be seen, to kill all seedling weeds, and 
if it is showery weather such ought to be 
raked off. if in quantity, or they soon get. a 
fresh hold and prove a nuisance the season 
through. By what is meant in good time is 
that the root growth should not be allowed 
to ramble or occupy the space between the 
rows to any great exten£_^efore moulding is 
done, or many of the wots must <Jivt>in 


the process of pulling the soil around the 
haulm. In some, seasons, the present one, 
for instance, a dry May sets in. extending, 
perhaps, into tho first half of June, one is 
anxious for the rain to come before mould¬ 
ing, so that the roots shall have the full bene¬ 
fit of it, be it much or little. It is then much 
damage is done, as the strings have begun 
to run, especially with early varieties; there¬ 
fore, with these latter moulding should be 
done when the haulm has reached 6 inches to 
8 inches high. Some varieties are prone to 
run more than others, but even with these 
fairly deep moulding should be practised, 
for how often does one see scores of tubers 
showing on the top and only about half 
covered with soil, the result being that they 
are unfit for table, and in no way improved 
for seed. If it is purposed to sow any manure 
over the crop it should be done previous to 
earthing up. Many plant Broccoli or other 
Brassicm between the potatoes, but it is bad 
policy, unless a space of from 3 feet to 4 feet 
bo allowed between the rows, and then it 
would not answer with such burrowing (if one 
may coin a word) a variety as Northern Star. 
With field Potatoes the plough is brought, 
into use, and it is doubtful whether there is 
a better instrument for the work, although 
at times the horses’ feet trample down the 
haulm a bit; but, taken in good time, as 
stated above, not much harm is done. The 
damage, if any, is generally done in turning 
the horse. East Devon. 

BOLTING CABBAGES. 
Complaints as to the bolting off to flower of 
autumn sown Cabbages have been made this 
spring, although there is no lack of evidence 
that the bolting is far from being general. 
So far as my own experience goes, bolting 
has been seldom seen, and even then but very 
few plants. I saw a few days since in the 
fine kitchen garden at Haekwood Park two 
breadths, comprising 7,000 plants, the 
majority fit to cut ; many had been cut. The 
larger breadth was from a sowing made at 
the end of July. The first planting from this 
sowing took place on September 10th, a 
second one from the same bed being made 
three weeks later. Of the first planting not 
more than six plants bolted to flower, of the 
second planting two only. These proved 
nothing, either in relation to the effects of 
early sowing or planting, or of the season, 
which had been, on the whole, a very open 
one. It should always bo remembered that 
in the best of Cabbage stocks there are a 
few rogues, and these invariably are stronger 
or of coarser growth than is the type ; but, 
because strong, they are invariably pulled 
and included in the first, planting. Could 
the gardener perform the work himself, he 
would pull these of coarse growth and cast 
them on one side rather than plant them. The 
work, however, has to be performed by a 
labourer, who does not take that precaution. 
It is later found almost invariably that it is 
these “rogues” which bolt in the spring, and 
that, as in this ease, so few should do so speaks 
volumes for the excellence of the Cabbage 
stocks. The varieties planted were Sutton’s 


I Flower of Spring, April, Favourite, Mein’s 
. No. 1, Veitch’s Main Crop, and Lord 
Bcaconsfield in all six varieties. 

As the plants were all put out at about 
12 inches apart, the desire was to secure 
small, early hearters, rather than later large 
I ones, as the breadths are cleared off as fast as 
| cut. Tho joint breadths comprised nearly 
30 rods of ground, and the crop, if marketed, 
would have produced something like 10s. per 
rod, certainly a very good price. Early Cab¬ 
bages of this nature are. as a rule, planted 
I needlessly wide apart. That is a great mis 
lake, as ground is wasted and coarse leafage 
is abundant, whilst hearts are soft, and late, 
i It. is worth mention that a second sowing of 
similar varieties was made at the end of 
August, the plants being put out in October. 

I Of this planting not one had bolted. The 
soil is here deeply worked, but not highly 
, manured. Cabbages, indeed, as a rule, follow 
Onions without a fresh dressing with the best 
I results. The garden in Hampshire is not u 
j specially sheltered or warm one. A. D. 

ASPARAGUS—NOTES ON CUTTING, 
ETC. 

About midsummer many will begin to think 
of ceasing to cut from early or young beds, 
i Frequently one is asked when they may dis 
I continue the cutting. Another question 
I often asked is, How much may I cut from a 
bod or how old must the plants he before I 
i commence to cut from them? All these ques 
tions are difficult to answer, seeing so much 
' depends on soil and circumstances. In some 
' soils the plants make double the growth they 
1 do in another, and if good plants three years 
; old are obtained from a soil where they thrive, 
and the conditions are favourable when 
planted, by the second year after planting 
1 they will be in a better state to cut from than 
[ others will bo at the close of another year, 
i During the last three years I have obtained 
my young plants when three years old, the 
roots being strong and clean. Beds made 
from these are at the close of two years 
stronger than from plants I used to raise my¬ 
self ; in fact, I doubt if those of my own raising 
will ever be equal to them. The conditions 
as to making beds, etc., aro alike. Regard¬ 
ing the amount that may be cut from young 
1 beds, this must depend entirely on the 
I growth of the crowns. Nothing can be more 
i unwise than to severely cut young beds; in 
, fact, it does not pay to cut too severely or too 
late in the season. I am convinced more 
harm is done from this, and allowing the 
growths to be destroyed by wind, than from 
any other cause. I find it pays to tie the 
growths from each crown of young plants to a 
stick as soon as tall enough, and all growths 
should be protected in some way. As to the 
time to discontinue the cutting, it is most 
difficult to say, seeing so much depends on 
circumstances. Where the situation is hot 
or the soil dry the growth is made much 
earlier than when the soil is heavy and moist. 
1 am convinced early growth means early 
j ripening when left alone, and by cutting late 
! the growths that are left are late in ripening. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Where the demand is over a long season I 
would prefer to have a bed on a cold site or 
an extra bed, and if cut late to allow it to rest 
the next year. If vve think of the plant in a 
natural condition it does not get this hard 
treatment. I believe the causes of failure 
arise oftener from bad treatment of top growth 
than from soil. During the past few years I 
have been allowing seedlings that have been 
self-sown to remain in various positions, and 
not in one instance have I seen a weak plant, 
although no prepared bed has been made. 
This year my first growths were cut from a 
seedling, self-sown, beside a young Apple- 
tree, and this was in a shady place, and in 
beds hard by the growths were a week later. 
From some seedlings at the foot of a Rose 
—that is, beside a warm fruit-house—the 
growths were ten days before the above- 
named seedling. This arose from the extra 
warmth. J. Ceook. 


FROSTED POTATOES. 

There can be no doubt that the recent frosts 
have done much injury to Potato tops, espe¬ 
cially in low lying districts. Where the soil 
was dry and the vviud active little harm was 
done, as no moisture settled on the leaves. 
It is when damp, if hut with thin dew, that 
frost does the tender tops so much harm. In 
the case of very early plantings constant 
earthings up, so far as was practicable, had 
saved the stems, oven though the top leaves 
have been scared. All that can be done 
now. and it is wise to do it, is to go over the 
plants and pick off the frosted or blackened 
portions, as these if left on may to some ex¬ 
tent create decay in those portions yet un¬ 
injured. Still farther, the plants seem sooner 
to recover from the effects of the frost, but 
the moral of the recent frost injury is, after 
all, one we should note. It is that very early 
planting of Potatoes, except where on warm 
borders some protection from late frosts can 
he given, is not advisable. Generally in the 
south the middle of April is held to be a good 
average time, but at that period all sets that 
have been properly stored have formed stout 
sprouts, and planted with these on come 
through the ground in some three to four 
weeks, heneo are well up before the frost 
period is passed. Generally we have been 
c*afe after May 20th, hut this year the 
severest frosts were on May 22nd and 23rd ; 
whilst on the 24th the change was to a quite 
high temperature. We have in years past 
had sharp frosts so late as May 28th, doing 
great mischief to both Potatoes and Peas, 
hut so late is very exceptional. Still, expe¬ 
rience shows that to be fairly safe, planting 
of prepared or properly sprouted sets should 
not. be done, even in the south, for main crop 
purposes until the end of April, and in the 
north a week later. 

Frosts are erratic in their action, and often 
seem to run in drifts. But whilst on elevated 
or exposed positions that may seem colder the 
foliage is at night, as a rule, drier and even 
more hardened, in low, sheltered positions, 
where moisture settles on the leafage at night, 
there most harm is done in consequence. 
Unless the shelter be of such a nature as to 
keep the tops dry it is often more productive 
of harm than good. The recent frosts help 
to show us how very short really is our 
Potato season. Planting at the end of April 
to escape late spring frosts we have before us 
but a brief time before the customary disease 
attack presents itself in the autumn. Plants 
checked and weakened by frosts and cold 
suffer most readily. Those which are the 
more robust suffer least, and often grow on 
late into the autumn, when weakened plants 
have lost all leafage. A short but. a quick 
season is what the Potato most likes. Essen¬ 
tially a warmth-loving plant, it is well to with¬ 
hold the tubers from the soil until that has 
become somewhat warmer. D. A. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Frame Cucumbers for summer. -During 
the first half of June in most gardens then 
are generally some spare frames or pits tliai 
have been used for early vegetables or teudei 


plants. These can. with little trouble, be coi 
verted into good places for growing Citcur 
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fresh soil. Any good garden soil with some 

1 manure added to it will answer. In this they 
grow away, and if there is no bed of manure, 
etc., under, then when they are fruiting they 
can receive help either with a soaking of 
manure-water or some artificial. I grow 
Cucumbers in three or four frames that nave 
been used for early vegetables, treating them 
as above. These give fine results during July 
and threo following months. Amateurs could 
have far better Cucumbers than the ridge 
kinds in the open by using their snare class in 
summer.—J. C. F. 

Climbing Beans under glass.— It was a 

novel experience to mo recently, when at 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, to see in a large 
| span-roofed greenhouse an archway of climb¬ 
ing French Beans growing on a raised centre 
bed, the tops of the Beans, some 6 feet in 
height, almost touching the ridge of the | 
j house. On the north side a single row was I 
I also growing. It was with the centre rows , 
possible to gather polls inside or outside the 
long arch. The seeds had been sown in 
I boxes If) inches wide and 10 inches deep in ! 

January last, grown on in gentle warmth, and 
j well staked. The house was well furnished, 
plenty of dwarf Beans being also grown in 
the house. The climbing variety resembled 
| Tender and True, but was said to be one I 
otherwise exclusive to the Channel Islands. ; 
I The pods, of which hundreds had been i 
I gathered, tied in hunches of 25, and stood in 
a. little water to keep them fresh, wore about 
6 inches long, and very tender. Here was an ' 
I idea on which market growers with glass¬ 
houses might work, and which would prove 
far more profitable than the eternal round of 
Tomatoes, of which almost too many are now j 
j grown.—A. D. 

Sour meadow land. My cottage and garden here 
are right on the river, and the noil is rich and good, 
immediately adjoining it is a meadow which is very often 
under water in the winter. Last summer I determined to 
add this to my garden, and had the most of it double 
trenched, and it lay open all the autumn and winter. I 
have had it planted with small fruit-trees, and this spring 
i have had the usual vegetable seeds sown. 1 have also had 
a large double herbaceous border made and planted. 
Everything'—shrubs, trees, seeds, and plants—have either 
died or just come above the ground and stayed there. I 
Peas will not grow, and out of £40 or £f>0 worth of seeds. ! 

1 plants, trees, etc., which I have put into the ground j 
nothing has lived, except Cabbages and Potatoes. My 
gardener tells me that the laud is sour. I do not quite 
j understand what he means. The ground all around here 
is very rich, and the Crass crop when it was a meadow was 
a very heavy one. My garden immediately joining this I 
meadow is very prolific.— A. J. Taylor, Uenley-on - i 
! Thames. 

[It is very possible that land long laid clown I 
j in Grass, though occasionally under water, 
i would produce good Grass crops, because 
Grass is rather shallow-rooting, and so far as 
J the roots penetrate enable air to pass through, | 
and keep the soil fairly sweet. Still, the her- j 
bage grown on it might have been gross and 
J far from sweet. Then when the land was 
double-trenched the porous surface soil was | 
doubtless buried, and some of the close and 
necessarily sour soil brought to the surface, j 
and that would be quite unfit for the recep- 
tion of seeds or for plants of any description. 

| When thus trenched it would have been I 
good policy to have placed on it fresh lime 
at the rate of a bushel per rod, and to have 
when put down in small heaps just covered ! 
them with soil. Slacking would soon have ! 
followed, and at once the lime would have ] 

I been evenly spread and worked in. That 
would have greatly helped to sweeten the 
soil, to expel sourness, and to have rendered 
it friable. It would not be a matter for sur¬ 
prise were old pasture ground found to be in- ; 
fested with wireworm. If you care to do so, the \ 
lime dressing may on vacant ground be ap- I 
plied at once. If not applied now then do i 
so in October. That dressing and exposure ; 
to the air should render the ground quite fit ; 
to crop next spring. Blit unless you can j 
devise some form of drainage, and pipe drains ' 

2 feet to 3 feet deep are best, to allow water to 
freely pass away, you may have the ground | 
flooded again at any time, and that would be 
most injurious, as floodiugs not only wash I 
out plant food, hut produce that sourness 
which is now so apparent. You may to some I 
extent drain the ground in had weather by j 
casting it up into beds 10 feet to 12 feet ' 
broad, and having open drains several inches 
deep between each pair of beds to rtirpy off 
the water.] 


Planting out Celery.— It is a great mis- 
| take to allow the seedling plants to get large 
and likewise crowded before setting them out 
in their permanent quarters, as they receive 
1 little or no check compared to when the 
i plants are leggy and carrying much leaf 
I growth. Another item not to be ignored is 
to let the plants have a thorough soaking the 
night previous to removal, likewise the 
I trench, if at all on the dry side ; but this 
I would be better done a couple of days before, 
or the soil would be a bit pasty, and quickly 
j bake over should the weather be hot and 
I dry. With a good soaking towards evening 
after planting little or no shade should be 
required. It is lanky plants with elongated 
or drawu-up foliage that droop immediately 
a little sun shines on them. A week after 
planting stir the soil between the plants, 
which promotes rapid growth, provided 
they do not suffer from drought, and if a 
weekly dusting of soot be applied in early 
morning little will be seen of the Celery-fly, 
so troublesome in many gardens. To giow go< d 
Celery, manure must be freely used in the 
trenches, and it matters little how decayed 
it is so long as it is rich in nitrogen. Respect¬ 
ing setting out the plants, perhaps a single 
row in the trench is more suitable for small 
gardens, as it can he more conveniently 
moulded up. Lift each plant carefully with 
a trowel and squeeze the hall of soil lightly 
with the hand, and do not take up a great 
number at once ; better plant a score or so 
and return for more, because the longer they 
are out of the ground the more they feel the 
check, especially should the weather be 
bright. It is late to speak of varieties, but 
many an amateur has to purchase his plants, 
and should there be a choice I would say 
procure Early Rose and Standard Bearer, two 
excellent kinds in every respect, or, if a white 
be preferred, the Sandringham is still a good 
all round variety. My experience is that 
white Celery is not so hardy as the red, and 
it is not every one who cares to go in for 
protecting the rows with Fern or litter, as it 
makes a garden look very untidy.—J. M. B. 

Cultivation of Brussels Sprouts.— In the 

smallest garden a few of these are sure to be 
found, but to say such are satisfactory would 
be wide of the mark. Two reasons can be 
assigned for this—planting in poor, shallow- 
dug ground, and crowding the plants, either 
one causing a partial, if not almost entire 
failure. In the first place, to get firm sprouts 
towards the middle of October, and this is 
usually early enough, an open, well-manured, 
deeply-dug plot is essential; secondly, sturdy 
plants, with plenty of fibrous roots; and. 
thirdly, firm but careful planting. The 
second necessary point is gained by pricking 
out the seedlings 4 inches asunder while quite 
small, and keeping the surrounding soil con¬ 
stantly stirred to admit the sun’s warmth, 
careful lifting with the trowel as soon as fit, 
and well watering in after planting, repeat¬ 
ing the last-mentioned item until the plants 
are established, winding up with the frequent 
use of the flat hoe until it is damaging to the 
plants to work amongst them. These few 
rules observed, plenty of firm sprouts will ho 
the reward towards the end of October. The 
distance between each plant is an important 
one, 2} feet being none too great a space— 
another 6 inches would be a gain could the 
ground be spared. As the bottom leaves show 
signs of turning yellow, not before, remove 
a few at a time ; this will admit light and 
air to harden the produce on the stems, and 
will be much more convenient for the gatherer 
to get amongst them in wet weather. Oil no 
account take the top of the plant out until 
growth becomes apparent in spring, although 
some advocate such to be done. With the 
best strain there are sure to he a few plants 
that do not buttifn as one would wish, but 
these are not useless, as they supply a quan¬ 
tity of greens throughout the spring, and few 
of the Brassicas are sweeter than these—in 
fact I know but few more remunerative crops 
than a good bed of Brussels Sprouts, either 
for the nobleman or cottager.—M. 

Index to Volume XXVI. The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Vohnre XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had o( all Newsagent?, or of the 
Publisher; post free for 2s, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPARMANNIA 
AFRICANA). 

This handsome and easily-grown evergreen 
greenhouse plant comes from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and grows to the height of a 
small tree in its native country, but blooms 
very freely in a small state under cultivation. 
The flowers are quite distinct from those of 
most other things; they are produced in 
bunches, as is shown in the annexed illustra¬ 
tion, at the extremities of the shoots, and last 
for a considerable time in a fresh condition. 
The plant strikes easily from shoot cuttings 
in spring, put singly into small pots in sand, 
kept moist, close, and shaded in a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degrees. As soon as well rooted 


the soil drier, wintering in a temperature of 
40 degrees by night. In spring turn them out , 
of the pots, removing part of the soil, and ( 
give others larger if required. The plant so 
treated will last in good condition and will 
flower profusely for many years if well at- | 
tended to. Most of the insects that are 
troublesome to indoor plants will live on this 
Sparmannia ; but the frequent syringing ad¬ 
vised will keep down red-spider and aphides ; 1 
if scale affects it, syringe with an insecticide. ! 

For lofty houses to intermix with Camellias 
or tall, fine-foliaged plants it is admirably 
adapted, the better form to adopt under these 
circumstances being that of 

Standards with clear stems of 5 feet or 
6 feet. In this way the flowers are seen to 
much better advantage than upon dwarf 
plants by reason of the drooping character 
of each individual flower, the stamens of 
which form a most conspicuous part of its 


less need of repotting when pots of froth 
12 inches to 15 inches diauletcr have been ih 
use ; then once in two years will be ample 
by giving slight reductions each time. When 
the plants are growing freely they may be 
fed occasionally with either liquid-manure or 
an artificial compound in a dry state. When 
well cared for the plants will last for years 
in good condition, the Sparmannia not being 
in any w r ay a difficult plant to cultivate, it 
being more a matter of detail than anything 
else. As the stem is being developed, it is 
better to keep it quite erect by means of a 
stick, otherwise there is a disposition to grow 
on one side. Stand the plants during the 
summer in the full sun in order to get the 
wood well ripened, as on this depends to a 
great extent the flowering. The flowers are 
not of great service in a cut state, as they 
close too soon, but for the one night or day 
they could be used with good effect. T. 



A flowering 1 shoot of the African lienip (Sparmannia africann) in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


give more air, and in a few weeks they will 
require moving to 6-inch pots. It does well 
in good ordinary loam, to which have been i 
added some rotten manure and a good por¬ 
tion of sand. Keep the young plants in a i 
growing temperature similar to that in which i 
they were struck until they are growing 
freely, when reduce the heat to that of an i 
ordinary greenhouse, but avoid admitting cold 
draughts of air. Stop the shoots when they 
have made a little progress—the plant has an 
erect habit, and requires attending to in this 
respect. By midsummer more root-room will 
be required, as the plant is a free grower, i 
and therefore 10-inch or 12-inch pots will not 
be too large. The soil now used should be 
in a lumpy state, and contain more manure. 
Again stop the shoots, tying them well out. 
All through the growing season give plenty of 
air and light, with a little shade in bright 
weather, and syringe well in the afternoon 
before taking the air off. When the flowering 
is over cut the shoots/taflrfc freely, anfi keep 
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beauty. The best time to make a start in i 
the formation of standards is early in the 
spring, for by so doing it is possible to gain I 
the full length of the stem the first season, 
no side shoots being permitted meanwhile. 
As soon as established, these young plants 
should be removed from the warmth hitherto 
given them to a cool greenhouse, where they 
should be kept growing all the summer. When 
they attain the desired height they should be 
permitted to carry what flowers they may 
produce. The succeeding season should be 
devoted to forming a well-balanced head, the 
plants being stood out-of-doors during the 
warmest months from June onwards. After 
flowering the following winter and spring the 
plants should be slightly rested ; then by the 
end of May they can be stood outside again. 
Having obtained heads of sufficient size, the 
plants may be pruned every spring and be I 
stood outside in May, being kept dry at the I 
roots for a time. The treatment, afterwards I 
is almost similar to that of a Fuchsia, with 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Repotting Tree-Paeonies.— Will you kindly tell 
me which is the best time to repot some plants of Pieonia 
Moutan that flowered well in pots in April ? Also if they 
may he cut down without damage, as they are rather 
legtfy, and what is the best time to do so ?■- M. S. 

[The best time to repot Pseonia Moutan 
when necessary is as soon after flowering as 
possible, but, at the same time, it should bo 
borne in mind that this Pteony is one of those 
subjects that resent disturbance at tile roots, 
for which reason repotting is not carried out. 
more than is absolutely necessary. If the 
soil is in good condition the plant will stand 
for three or four years without repotting, pro¬ 
vided it is during the growing season assisted 
with a fortnightly dose of weak liquid-manure 
and soot-water mixed, or. if preferred, some 
of the concentrated manures now so popular 
may be employed instead. One thing to be 
borne in mind is that this manure must be 
discontinued a little before the plant goes to 
rest, as a stimulant is'Tlren not needed, the 
plant having completed its growth. Through- 
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out the .summer this Pneony should be stood 
out-of-doors in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun, as this plays an important part in the 
production of blossoms for another season. 
It must at no time be allowed to suffer from 
want of water, and this precaution is, of 
course, doubly necessary when the plant is 
in active growth. If the plant is too leggy it 
should be cut back immediately after flower¬ 
ing, as if done now the time lost will throw 
it so far behind as to greatly lessen its 
chances of blooming next spring. In the case 
of Pmonies imported from Japan this cutting 
back must be very carefully carried out, as 
the plants are all grafted ones, and if cut 
too close the greater portion of the scion may 
be removed.] 

Hydrangeas failing to bloom.— For the last 
two years my plants have not bloomed properly, one 
lar^e plant of Thomas Hoior has only one truss of bloom. 
The plant is <|uite healthy. Two pink ones are almost in 
the same condition They were potted up, I think, last 
•September. YVhat is the best course to pursue with them 
now?— Jankttk. 

[Your plants have evidently made too weak 
a growth to flower, and the main object must 
be to remedy this. For this purpose the old 
and exhausted shoots should be thinned out, 
and the plants at once repotted, a suitable 
mixture being 2 parts loam to 1 part each of 
leaf-mould or peat and well-decayed cow- 
manure, with, in addition, a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of sand. Into such a compost as this 
the roots will quickly run, and the young 
shoots thicken out considerably as they grow. 1 
In potting, a liberal shift may he given, and 
after the plants are potted they should be 
stood out-of-doors in an open, sunny posi- \ 
tion, as a free circulation of air and sun¬ 
shine assist greatly in the formation of flower 
buds. As the pots or tubs in which they are 
growing become well filled with roots, oc¬ 
casional doses of liquid-manure are very bene¬ 
ficial, but if repotted now as above advised, 
yours will not require any additional stimu¬ 
lant this season. Jt should be borne in 
mind that the Hydrangea is almost, but not 
quite, hardy over the greater part of Eng 
land, and only needs protection from sharp 
frosts in other localities; hence, if you 
winter yours under glass it should be in a 
structure from which frost is just excluded, 
hut nothing more, otherwise the plants will 
start prematurely into growth, and be con¬ 
siderably weakened thereby. If the above 
advice is followed, it is not at all likely that 
your plants will need repotting next year, in 
which case manure-water during the growing 
season will be beneficial.] 

FERNS. 

NOTES ANI) REPLIES. 

Watering FernB.- I have several Kreenhonse 
Ferns in Fern-ease in sitting-room, and am rather 
puzzled about when to water same, as 1 cannot tell 
by tapping the pots. Would there be any danger of 
over-watering if I watered onro a week, ns by that, 
time the soil is not wet, but moist? The ease is I 
ventilated daily, and the pots, which are well 
drained, are inches in diameter, the Ferns only 
being moderately small. Should the atmosphere of 
ease be moist enough to condense on under side of 
fronds during night, or will this cause the fronds to 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 

At a time when so much attention is directed 
to the raising of all sections of single-flowered 
Narcissi from seed, it is interesting to re 
cord that double-flowered kinds, if not by 
any moans keeping pace with the above, are 
not entirely overlooked, and at least among 
modern kinds may be found more than one 
double-flowered variety. By many the double 
flowered varieties are considered of but little 
value, possessing little or no elegance or 
beauty of form. There are others, for ex¬ 
ample, who appreciate the fulness of these 
double forms, and it is by no means a bad 
sign, at a time when the chief markets of 
the country are teeming with such varieties 
as Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, Stella, 
Karri conspicuus, and many others, to find 
the common double Daffo¬ 
dil, N. Telamonius plenus, 
still in brisk demand. If 
good in colour this fine old 
double will still sell quite 
freely, even when such 
things are plentiful. As a 
a forced flower quite early 
in the year it is still largely 
grown, and likely to be so 
grown for years to come. 
This kind cannot long be 
grown on certain soils, and 
these soils which suit many 
kinds appear wholly un¬ 
suited to this double. In 
other soils and localities the 
same variety is much more 
reliable, and where this is 
the case there is, I think, 
no double kind more deserv¬ 
ing of attention. A chief 
attraction is the full, rich 
yellow tone of colour pre¬ 
dominating, and this, inter¬ 
spersed with the pale sul¬ 
phur yellow segments, hut 
tends to emphasise the rich 
yellow that is so much ad¬ 
mired. Excellent examples 
of what are called the 
“solid trumpets” of this 
variety are to be seen in the 
accompanying photograph, 
and if less solid in the 
trunk like portion of the 
crown than some, they still 
give a good idea of this 
form of the flower. In the 
other variation of this 
double kind, the inner set of 
petals is not encompassed by 
what one might call an 

entire outer petal, hence 
they develop laterally and 
horizontally, mingling with 
the outer petals indiscrimin¬ 
ately, as it were. Much 
the same kind of thing 

occurs in the double 
cernuus, one form of double 
assuming the solid crown, 
the other split up into 

numerous divisions. I am 
not at all sure whether 
the above two forms are quite constant 

under all conditions of soil and other in¬ 
fluences, though some stocks are reputedly 
so. To be quite sure, the bulbs would 
require marking for several seasons. For 
some years I grew from two sources in 
Ireland double Daffodils, one batch of 

which contained many “solid trumpets” 
so called. Whether the bulbs of these 
perished, or whether the flower presently 
changed I do not know. This I know, that 
nearly all my “solid trumpets” vanished in 
a year or two. 

Of importance, too, among double kinds are 
tho forms of incomparabilis, and especially, 
I would note, the double orange Phoenix and 
the sulphur Phoenix. To these may now be 
added a third, viz., Apricot Phoenix, a well- 
named kind and fairly new. The flower is 
large and the colour distinct. The Messrs. 
Barr have freely exhibited this beautiful and 
showy double incomparabilis during the past, 
year or two. The double forms of cernuus 
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decay?—F frneky. 

[There should be no danger in watering the 
small Ferns once a week, or perhaps oftener, 
under certain conditions, as the state of the 
atmosphere, position of the case, and several 
other items play a part in this respect. I 
Given effective drainage Ferns may be 
liberally watered at this season, though 1 
stagnant moisture must he especially i 
guarded against. A certain amount of moisture 
condensed during the night is beneficial 
to most Ferns throughout the growing season, 
but the different kinds vary in this respect, 
for while some will thrive without it, for 
others, such as the Filmy Ferns, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary.] 

Fern spores not germinating. — ! have had 
mixed greenhouse Fern spores sown jn the following | 
way for three weeks, and they show no sign of gernii- J 
nating yet. Are they dead, or is it natural to be so 
long? They are sown in 6-inch pots, half full of ! 
drainage, quarter good prepared soil, with sprinkling 
of finely-broken brick on top, on wnich the spores are | 
sown. The pots stand in 1 inch of water, have 
sheet of glass on top, and are in large Fern case , 
in sitting-room at window, but not exposed to the 
sun.—F ep.xf.ry. 

(While Fern spores will in a warm struc¬ 
ture commence to grow in a month from the 
time of sowing, you may under thc_eonditions 

* Google 


The double jellow Daffodil (Narcissus Telamonius flore-pleno). 


same compost through a sieve with a quarter 
of an inch mesh, and with the line soil thus 
obtained fill the pots to the rim. It must be 
made quite level and pressed down very little, 
if ut all, the reason of which will be presently 
shown. The actual pricking off may then 
commence by taking a little clump of the 
growing spores on a piece of pointed stick, 
placing the clump in position on the prepared 
pot of soil, and bv gentle pressure of the fore¬ 
finger of the left hand pushing it a little wav 
into the new soil, which would not he possible 
without injuring the delicate Ferns unless 
the soil was very light. By leaving about 
half an inch between each clump a pot will 
be quickly filled, and as soon ns this happens 
it should without delay be given a good water¬ 
ing through a line rose, and returned to the 
case as soon as possible. Thus keep on till 
all your Ferns are pricked off. Should they 
continue to thrive these clumps will need 
dividing once more before they are potted 
into small pots.] 


yours are situated give them some time 
1 longer ; indeed, we should say wait at least 
a couple of months before you give up all 
j hope of their growing. All the particulars 
you name seem favourable to the germination 
of the spores, and no doubt you will in due j 
time be rewarded by a crop. When this 
happens, and the young growing spores or 
prothalli, us they are termed, begin to crowd ' 
one another they must be pricked off, other- j 
wise decay is apt to set in, which will carry 
off a potful at a time. This pricking off is I 
an operation that requires especial care and 
1 attention. The pots must be clean and 
j effectually drained, then filled to within an 
inch of tlie rim with a compost made up of 
, equal parts of peat, yellow loam, and silver 
j sand, the whole being well mixed together. 
This must, as in potting, be pressed down 
moderately firm. Then pass some of the 
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and the double Queen Anne’s Daffodil, N. 
capax fl.-pl., are all interesting to those who 
prefer these types, while the richer yellow' of 
the double Jonquil is usually admired. Not 
least, however, among fragrant-flowered 
doubles is the double poeticus, the so-called 
Gardenia-flowered Narcissus,N.poeticus fl.-pl. 
This is a May-flowering kind, and quite 
unique, and is certainly worthy of more atten¬ 
tion from the hybridist. Valuable alike for 
purity, lateness in flowering, and fragrance, 
its one weak point is its non-reliability to 
bloom in some soils and localities. It would 
appear, like all poeticus kinds, to dislike dis¬ 
turbance, and being practically a perpetual 
rooting kind, should not be kept out of the 
ground for drying off when it is deemed | 
necessary to transplant it. Heavy and 

usually moisture-holding soil is, I consider, 
best for this kind. The hybridist who can 
produce an improved double white kind, free 
and reliable in flowering in all soils, will 
have done much more for our gardens in 
May-time than the great hosts of those who 
to-day are aiming at producing Trumpet 
Daffodils or Star Daffodils of varying tone, 
of which already there are many seedlings 
too much alike to be either valuable or re¬ 
quisite in the garden. For Daffodils good 
and distinct, and early and late kinds in par¬ 
ticular, there w-ill ever be room, and always 
a welcome, while a large number of present- 
day seedlings must for ever remain what they 
are— i.e., seedlings—and a large proportion 
undesirable, possibly as such. Of modern 
doubles, I would like to refer to a very pleas¬ 
ing and elegant variety known as Argent; 
by no means a full double, yet one of the 
most attractive. The pointed segments are 
about a dozen in number, and arranged in an 
inner and outer ring, as it were. At the base 
of the inner ring is a nearly cup-like crown of 
rich yellow, a few segments of the same 
colour appearing again outside, and against 
the sulphur-white of the other petals the 
effect is pleasing. Plenipo is another recent 
double, with large, almost massive flowers, 
yet not lumpy or overdone. It is indeed, as 
doubles go, a large and handsome kind of ex¬ 
cellent stature, one not likely to disappoint 
the grower. At present it is not plentiful, 
but it is noteworthy as among the more dis¬ 
tinct. E. H. Jenkins. 


IRISES. 

Few plants in the garden are more entitled to 
be designated showy than the Irises, but it is 
not alone to the summer flowering sorts that 
this term is applicable, for surely those that 
bloom in the early days of the year are quite 
as deserving of praise. In this connection we 
think of I. reticulata, which, in the first weeks 
of January, unfolds its blossoms of purple and 
gold in any warm and sheltered corner of the 
garden, being grateful for the shelter of a 
wall or fence from cutting winds. The Persian 
Iris, in a similar manner, if given the merest 
shelter, will open wide its blue and white 
petals, curiously blotched and marked, while 
the year is yet young ; and the same may be 
said of I. Bakeriana, some of whose petals 
are veined with yellow' and blotched with 
violet, and, like reticulata, sweetly scented; 
but, of course, it is in summer, when flowers 
and foliage are abundant, that the Irises are 
in the zenith of their beauty. Then it is that 
the Flag or German Iris is in evidence in 
so many gardens. Where is it it will not 
succeed"? Where is the compost or soil, or 
call it what you will, in which the German 
Irises will not thrive and bloom when June 
comes round? Is the situation a damp one, 
the German Iris thrives. Is it a dry and 
arid soil, the German Iris still survives. In 
fact, it is almost irrepressible. One species 
that has a beauty all its own is I. Susiana, 
or the Mourning Iris, which has large blos¬ 
soms of a stately blue, spotted all over with 
deep purple—hence the term “ mourning.” 
But perhaps the most popular of all Irises is 
the Spanish section, in which we have a most 
beautiful variety of tints, some faintly 
blotched and marked, others, again, more de¬ 
cided in colour, and giving to a garden in 
June a most wonderful appearance. It is not 
surprising that they should have received the 
appellation of “Poor Man’s Orchid.” The 
English Irises, stiffejrin*build and fllwering a 
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little later than the Spanish, as a rule, are 
also extremely beautiful, and should be 
planted in groups, as, indeed, should all 
Irises, to be effective. Irises vary in habit 
from the commonest of the Flags, which revel 
in the mud of the river and make bright with 
golden flowers the water side, to I. liistri- 
oides, the blue blossoms of which, grown in 
the dry, sheltered bed, open together with 
those of the others mentioned, months before. 
The Iberian Flag, another beautiful Iris, 
yields a profusion of large blossoms, white 
and flecked and spotted w'ith violet. I. ochro- 
leuca, known as the Yellow-banded Flag, is a 
tall-growing sort that is deserving of more 
notice than it at present receives. Though 
| belonging to the Flags, it is quite distinct 
from the German, for instance, as its leaves 
are narrower, the flowers white with yellow 
blotches on the falls. The great Purple Flag 
(I. pallida) has also claims to beauty. It is 


divided and redivided to the same extent as 
other things in the garden ; in fact, one point 
in their favour is to leave them alone if doing 
well. The Flag Irises are extremely hardy, 
most of them needing no special help in 
w’inter. and if the English and Spanish kinds 
are on a warm, dry border seldom indeed is it 
that they need any further protection. 

Leahurst. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now that the time for the summer planting 
of flower gardens (where this system is still in 
vogue) is with us, I should like to enter 
a very emphatic protest against a style 
that has sprung up of late years of huddling 
so many things into bed or border. This is 
done, too, with little discrimination, as in 
some of our public parks last year stove 
plants, greenhouse plants, ordinary bedding 
plants, annuals and perennials, were to be 



The Gardenia-flowered Narciss (N. poeticus flore-pleno). 


1 tall in habit, its flowers are large, and it 1 
| must be acknowledged as one of the prettiest 
| of the Flags. Another Flag Iris worth 
knowing is I. asiatica, with flowers larger 
than in the German forms, and of pale blue. 
So one might enumerate others that for the 
garden are equally useful, but those men- i 
tioned are a host in themselves. The water 
Flag, I. pseudo-acorus, will grow tall in the 
stream, but it is not altogether dependent I 
upon such abnormally moist conditions for 
blooming, for it will flower on a cool border 
in the garden. Both the Spanish and English 
simply revel in the sunshine, but at the same 
time they will unfold their charming flowers 
i gradually on the half-shaded border, 
j Taken all round, Irises must be regarded as 
| amongst the accommodating plants we 
possess, and to the one who is fond of flowers 
| for cutting I know of few things more beau 
1 tiful. Then, again, they do not need to be 


found crowded into the same bed. Big pyra¬ 
mids of foliage, ns Aoalypha, Iresine, or 
Coprosma variegata, or of flower, as Helio¬ 
trope, Fuchsias, Plumbago capensis, Lantanas, 
etc., make a brave show if they are allowed 
plenty of room to show themselves off to the 
best advantage, and this can only be done by 
planting thinly, and carpeting with something 
that will make a pleasing and acceptable con 
trast. As a slight illustration of my meaning, 
what could possibly be more effective than 
a few well-grown plants of General Roberts 
or Marinka (dark self) Fuchsias, or President. 
Garfield Heliotrope rising from a carpet of 
silvery Centaureas, white verbenas, or White 
Swan Violas? In all cases where a mixture 
is used avoid close proximity between tender 
plants and perennials as much as possible 
(Fuchsias and Violas noted above are an ex¬ 
ception) ; as a rule, such combinations are 
hardly to be desired. Again, in the case of 
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small bods avoid the use of large plants. 
There is plenty of dwarf things equally 
effective and much better adapted for the 
purpose. West Brighton Gem, Surprise, and 
Golden Harry Hieover among Pelargoniums, 
Lafayette and Laing’s Golden Ball in 
Begonias, the dark-flowered very dark Agera- 
tuin, the variegated Mesembryanthemum, 
Sunray Fuchsia, Cupliea platycentra, and 
Gazania splendens are a few of the many 
things available. E. Burrell. 

W A LLFLO WERS DETE RI OR ATI N G. 
Complaints liave been made that stocks of 
Wallflowers, usually rich crimson or purple 
seifs, have this year come much broken in 
colour, being flaked, spotted, or generally 
coloured yellow. That such has been the case 
in some districts is possible. When residing 
in the midst of Middlesex market gardens 
for many years, where the rich Blood Red 
market variety was grown, and the greatest 
care taken to save seed from the richest- 
coloured seifs annually, yet there were years 
when the self hues were much broken, as is 
complained of to-day, this breaking or dete¬ 
rioration being by the growers ascribed solely 
to the effects of the winter on the plants, a i 
severe cold check, perhaps, or some other ! 
usually inexplicable cause, producing the 
breaking. But the following year the strain 
would be as good as ever. Naturally where | 
several acres in one breadth were planted 
with Blood Red Wallflowers the character of 
the flower was an important market factor. 
Seeing how varied in colour are the strains of 
Wallflowers now grown, it must be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to keep them true. That, I 
believe, is done only by placing the growth of 
a single variety in the hands of one grower. 
Wallflowers are wonderfully free bloomers, 
produce pollen most abundantly, are fre¬ 
quented by myriads of insects, and, there¬ 
fore, the keeping of stocks true is difficult, 
yet is wonderfully well done. A. D. 

STIRRING TIIE SURFACE SOIL. 

I have been gardening for a number of 
years, but have never seen the surface of the 
soil in such a hard, caked condition as was 
the case when the fine weather set in this 
spring. It will be remembered that February 
was abnormally fine ; there was scarcely any 
rain, and no snow worth speaking of. Plant¬ 
ing on land of a fairly light character could 
he carried on uninterruptedly throughout 
the month. March, on the contrary, was 
very rainy, there being an almost entire 
absence of that March dust which is said “ to 
he worth a king's ransom.” There can be no 
doubt that the winds of March, unpleasant as 
they are, do exercise a beneficent effect. 
They sweeten newly-dug ground, keep things 
in their place, and, superfluous moisture 
draining away, the roots are in a more fit 
condition to take advantage or the sunshine 
and warm rain that awaken lift* in things that 
have been in a more or less dormant condi¬ 
tion. All through March and April the sur¬ 
face was wet, so that when drying winds and 
sunshine came in May, a hard cake was 
formed, which prevented the roots from get¬ 
ting the full benefit of the warm air and more 
genial atmospheric conditions. Even the 
coarser growing things, such as Phloxes, did i 
not respond to the influence of the season 
until the ground was forked between them ; 
mere liocing was not enough, for I found that 
where surface hoeing had been done the 
ground was hard underneath the loose sur¬ 
face. It was instructive to note how things 
that had been standing still and looking 
miserable began to move as soon as the soil 
round the roots was stirred, the stronger- 
growing things making several inches of 
growth in a week. When a hard cake forms 
on the surface it acts detrimentally in more 
ways than one. The subsoil is not subjected to 
the sweetening influences of sun and air, and 
when a much-needed rain comes it cannot 
penetrate freely. The endeavour should he 
made to get the surface soil into a free, 
mellow condition as early in the season as 
possible. We are always liable to a time of 
leat and drought in July and August, and a 
couple of inches of fine soil will act ns a 
mulch and hinder evaporation, wliiLst allow- 
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ing night dews, which in a period of intense 
drought are the salvation of many tilings, to 
exercise their full influence. It has, been 
said that the free use of the hoe during the 
growing season is as good as a dressing of 
manure; in any case, it is useless to well 
dress ground unless the manurial properties 
can be assimilated by roots in an active con¬ 
dition. If the surface is in a caked condition 
the roots will not work properly, and much of 
the manure will remain in an inert condition. 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

The advantages of staking plants early. 

—That much annoyance is often caused by 
I a neglect to afford early support to tall plants 
I in the garden is exemplified every season. 
One sees how birds alight on such things as 
Chrysanthemums, breaking off promising 
shoots, and frequently damage is done that 
cannot be remedied, all from the want of 
timely attention. Not only does this apply to 
Chrysanthemums, but to taller things, like 
Hollyhocks, Starworts, Delphiniums, and 
Campanulas, which are apt to sway over 
with wind and break off when flower buds 
are showing.—F. W. D. 

Sweet Peas.— I SPC in a recent issue of 
your paper “ I). B. C.” sends a note on the j 
condition of his Swept Pea plants up td May j 
17th. May I add 1 planted out some hundreds 
of fine hardened seedlings on March 30th , 
and 31st; all did well, the frost not seeming 
to have any effect on them, but they have 
showed no signs of moving, until last week, 
when they made several inches, and are now, 
although only 14 inches to 16 inches high, 
showing bloom. 1 am hoping the National 
Sweet Pea Society may have a good show this 
year, but am afraid all, if not most, of the 
northern members will find, as a good many 
in the south have done, that the date is too | 
early.—C. W. C., Broome Hurst, Dorking. , 

Musk. —Irf the issue of June 3, ]>. 171, “ Woodbast- i 
wick,” in writing of cottage window gardening, mentions I 
“ Musk, the older form, with miniature flowers." If I (on ! 
behalf of a friend of mine) could procure that Musk 1 
should esteem it a favour. 1 have searched towns, villages, 
windows, arid wayside cottages in vain, and market gar¬ 
deners promise it “ next week,” but it always turns out to 
be the modern sort, with larger flowers, smooth leaves 
instead of downy and larger, and scent almost impercep¬ 
tible. It is the little old Musk with scent that my friend 
wants.—M. A. H. 

[Perhaps some of our readers will inform us 
where this Musk can be obtained. It is, no 
doubt, common in many of our cottage gar¬ 
dens, and we understand it can be obtained 
from Messrs, Barr and Sons, King-street, 
Covent Garden.] 

Plants for edgings - Could you give me the name 
of anv plants that would make a nice edging instead of 
the Graas, which takes so much keeping in order? 1 mean 
edging plants. 1 have one of Polyanthus, hut would like 
something in summer, not Sen l'ink nor London Pride. 
Any variegated leaf would do, if perennial.— Heath. 

[You have a groat variety to choose from, 
including Rockfoils, Houseleeks, Stonecrops, 
Gentianella. Tufted Pansies, Purple Rock 
Cresses, alpine Phloxes, Arabia, Candytuft, 
Pinks, both white and coloured, Daisies, and 
Dwarf Harebells. There is, in fact, scarcely 
a limit to the choice one may make from the 
more freo and vigorous rock and alpine 
flowers, the choice being governed by the 
nature of the soil, rainfall, elevation, and 
closeness to the sea.] 

Lily of the Valley not flowering I have a 
border of Lily of the Valley facing N.E., but in a sheltered 
spot. Every year an enormous amount of foliage conies, 
but very few flowers, and those are not fine ones. I tried 
thinning out a portion of the border last autumn, but as 
regards flowers it had no result. I put manure on the 
border last autumn, whicli I am told was a mistake. 
Would you kindly advise me in this matter ?—Sandown 
Lawn. 

I have a large bod, which has bloomed freely. 
What treatment should I give it now? The plants are 
very crowded. Should I thin them out in the autumn, or 
are they better left alone?—F lokum. 

[The bed is obviously an old one, and the 
Lily roots have doubtless become crowded, an 
impoverished condition generally resulting. 
Select a fresh position, and move in the early 
autumn. If this cannot be done, give an 
entire change of soil, taking out fully 15 inches 
of the old, and replacing by a like quantity 
from another part of the garden. Dig in 
plenty of very old manure and leaf-soil, if 
possible. Some care will be required in 
digging out the old bed to avoid breaking the 
shoots. Your best plan will be to cut the 


roots out in tufts 6 inches or 9 inches square, 
unless you can fork under them and lift them 
out bodily. Assuming you lift the bed in 
tufts, the latter should be again divided into 

1 pieces 3 inches square or thereabouts, pre¬ 
serving the runners as much as possible. The 

| rows should be at least 9 inches asunder, 
and the tufts about 6 inches. It will be best 
to prepare the entire bed before replanting. 

. In setting the individual plants keep the 
| crowns well below the surface, and, above 
all, plant firmly.] 

Oriental Poppies. -It is in June that the 
| Oriental Poppies burst into beauty, and seen 
on a border where trees form a background, 
or a stretch of lawn intervenes, one can 
appreciate them most. I have been struck 
this year by the rapid growth of these now 
favourite flowering plants; some small 
pieces planted in the spring of 1904, having 
developed into large clumps carrying many 
heads of bloom. I have wondered sometimes 
when I have seen people purchasing clumps 
whether it is generally known that they may 
be raised quite easily from seed which may be 
sown in the open ground now. The seed 
should be scattered thinly on a border of well- 
prepared soil, subsequently planting the seed¬ 
lings in their permanent quarters in the 
autumn or spring. Woodbahtwick. 

Tufted Pansies for exhibition. If the 
Tufted Pansies are to increase in popular 
esteem it will be due almost entirely to their 
long and continuous display from April until 
quite late in the autumn. The large and 
handsome blooms seen at exhibitions so beau¬ 
tifully wired and regularly disposed belong 
to a race of plants that are of very little use 
in the garden. They are essentially exhibi¬ 
tion varieties representing the florist’s ideal, 
and while the plants develop, large and strik¬ 
ing flowers, the habit of most of them is alto¬ 
gether unsuited for display in beds or borders 
such as we are accustomed to associate with 
the better type of these useful plants. Not 
so the plants of a true tufted character, which 
make numerous sturdy growths from the 
crown of the plants. When purchasing the 
varieties set up in sprays growers should ask 
what the habit of each one is like, and unless 
satisfied on this point it were better to leave 
them alone, and confine one’s attention to 
some of the smaller flowered sorts of dainty 
form and pleasing finish, to say nothing of a 
better habit of growth.—II. N. 

Bedding Calceolarias.— As I use but 
a limited number of these, and the space 
usually occupied by the plants in a cold-pit 
being required also for subjects of a more 
important character, I came to the conclusion 
last autumn that I would not trouble to put in 
any cuttings, but raise the requisite stock 
from seed instead. The seed was sown ac¬ 
cordingly early in March, in a box filled with 
light compost, and the top layer—about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness--consisted of 
the same material passed through a fine sieve 
and made quite firm. On this the seed was 
scattered thinly, and then lightly covered 
with nearly pure sand and watered with a 
fine-rosed pot. The box was placed in a 
vinery, and covered with a sheet of paper, 
both to hasten germination and to prevent the 
surface from drying. The seedlings began 
to. appear in three weeks from the time of 
sowing, and in the fourth week there were 
hundreds of tiny plants all over the surface. 
These were pricked eff as soon as large enough 
to handle into other boxes, and are now 
plants of good size, and quite large enough for 
all practical purposes. The results so far have 
proved so satisfactory that I shall not trouble 
to winter Calceolarias in future, provided, of 
course, that the seedlings flower satisfactorily 
during the coming summer. Those who wish 
to follow my example would do well to sow 
a fortnight or three weeks earlier than I did 
if they cannot afford the necessary amount 
of warmth to induce quick growth. The 
young plants seem to like and grow quickly 
in a light, rich compost, and may be pricked 
out 4 inches apart in boxes holding from 

2 dozen to 3 dozen apiece. Great care must 
be exercised in the sowing of the seed, but 
if the method indicated above is adopted there 
need be no fear as to the result, as a very 
large percentage, if the seed is good, will 
germinate. A. YT. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIA KALMI/EFLOEA. 

M. Lemoixe has of late introduced several 
new hybrid Deutzias, and of these the sub¬ 
ject of this note is one of the most beautiful. 
Its parents are Deutzia discolor purpurascens 
(figured on p. 201) and D. parviflora. It is one 
of the most charming of our May-flowering 
shrubs. It forms a freely-branchecl bush, and 
is very free-flowering, almost every branehlet 
being furnished with flower-clusters. The 
blossoms arc borno in large, flat corymbs, 


PLANTING AZALEAS AND LILIES. 

(Reply to Mrs. J. Booth.) 

Given good, open weather in the month of 
November, it will be a very favourable time 
to plant your Azaleas and Lilies, as they are 
then all quite dormant. A soil composed 
entirely of peat is by no means absolutely 
essential to the cultivation of these plants ; 
indeed, Azaleas are often well grown in a 
good, friable loam, and many Lilies, too. 
Such a mixture as you suggest, which may, 
however, be made up of equal parts of leaf 
I mould, loam, and peat, nr even two parts 
j loam to one part of each of the others, will, 






Deutzia kalmiiuflora. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemere. 


and are individually very beautiful, the deli¬ 
cately-fashioned central crown of white and 
the bright, rose-pink edging of the petals ren¬ 
dering the flowers exquisite in appearance. 
The unopened biuls are deep pink in colour, 
and therefore contrast pleasinglv with the 
paler hue of the fully-expanded blossoms. 
Even small bushes, 2 feet in height, growing 
in the open garden, have this year been 
smothered in flowers, and when these attain 
a large size and form fine specimens they 
will have a most decorative effect in the land¬ 
scape. All who admire flowering shrubs 
should make a point jnf ^procuring this 
Deutzia. S. 


S. \Y. Fitzherbert. 

Google 


with the addition of a little rough sand, suit 
both Lilies and Azaleas well. You give us 
no idea of the size of the bed, hence we are 
| somewhat handicapped in advising as to the 
| planting thereof. If the Led is a compara- 
| lively small one it would be a very good plan 
i to plant only forms of Azalea mollis, which 
do not grow nearly so tall as the Ghent 
varieties that constitute the bulk of hardy 
Azaleas. A dozen good varieties of Azalea 
mollis are:—Alphonse Lavallee, bright 

I orange: Anthony Roster, bright yellow; 

I Baron Edmond de Rothschild, orange red ; 

| Charles Lupis. rose: Charles Kekule, yel¬ 
lowish pink; Corate de Gomer, bright pink; 


Comte de Quincy, bright yellow; Ebenezer 
Pyke, salmon-pink; Ernest Bach, orange- 
salmon ; Glory of Boskoop, orange ; J. 
Seidel, salmon-red; W. E. Gumbleton, 
golden-yellow. If obtained in the shape of 
neat little bushes about a foot to 18 inches 
in height, they may be planted about a yard 
apart, while small plants should be put closer, 
otherwise they take some years to give an 
effective display. What is known as Ghent 
I Azaleas are, generally speaking, of larger 
I grow th than Azalea mollis, hut the individual 
1 flowers are, as a rule, smaller. They are, 
i however, borne in the greatest profusion, ancl 
there is a much wider 
range in the colour of their 
flowers than in the varieties 
of Azalea mollis alone. A few 
of the best in this class would 
include: Altaclarensis, deep 
orange; Coccinea, orange- 
red ; Daviesi, white; Be- 
corata, pink; Furst Camille 
von Rohen, light orange; 
Gloria Mundi, brilliant red ; 
Grand Monarque, salmon- 
pink ; Joseph Baumann, 
blood-red; Mine. Joseph 
Baumann, salmon-pink ; Ma- 
thilde, blush-white; Nancy 
Waterer, orange-red; Rem¬ 
brandt, crimson ; Roi des 
Beiges, blush-pink ; Unique, 
golden-yellow. These being 
of larger growth may be 
planted 4 feet apart, provided 
always that the specimens are 
of a fairly effective size. 
Lilies that may be associated 
with these Azaleas are: — 
Lilium auratum, 4 to 6 feet 
high, flowers in July and Au¬ 
gust ; L. Browni, 2 to 3 feet, 
whitish, end of June ; L. bul- 
biferum, 3 feet, orange-red, 
early in June ; L. canadense, 
3 feet, yellow and red, July; 
L. davuricum, 2 feet, red¬ 
dish, end of May; L. elegans, 
in variety from 1 foot to 18 
inches, colour ranges from 
bull to crimson ; L. longi- 
florum, 2 to 3 feet, pure 
white, end of June; L. par- 
dalinum, 5 to 8 feet, orange- 
red, spotted, end Juno and 
in July; L. speciosum, 3 to 
5 feet, white to crimson, 
August; L. testaceum, 5 to 
0 feet, buff, end of June and 
in July; and L. tigrinum 
splendens, 4 to 5 feet, orange- 
red, much spotted, August. 
In giving the approximate 
height, season of flowering, 
and colour, our idea was that 
you would he enabled to plant 
or group them according to 
your own wish, as the absence 
of any measurements pre¬ 
vented us from doing so. 
Planted in groups of half-a- 
dozen bulbs or thereabouts, 
these Lilies will be far more 
effective than if they are scat¬ 
tered singly here and there 
over the bed. The dwarf¬ 
growing varieties of Lilium 
elegans are very valuable for 
the foreground of the group. 
In making a bed of this kind 
a common mistake is to put 
in too much soil and raise it some inches 
above the level of the Grass, the result 
being that such moisture-loving plants as 
Azaleas are apt to suffer during dry weather. 
A permanent carpet may be formed of the 
low-growing, hardy Heaths. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Newly-planted trees and the rain.— All 

newly-planted trees and shrubs must, have 
greatly benefited by the rain. It is not 
merely that the soil'is thoroughly saturated, 
but a considerable period during which the 
atmosphere is moist, is also wonderfully bene¬ 
ficial and refreshing. Stirl further, the rain 
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has a good cleansing effect, and that, again, I 
especially in a smoky or dusty locality, is 
most beneficial. It is a matter to be de¬ 
plored that in town suburbs the great value 
of foliage cleaning is nob more fully recog 
nised when periods of drought and dust pre¬ 
vail.—A. D. 

Maiden-hair-tree doing badly.— Could you let 
me know what to do to a Maiden-hair-tree that looks 
very r bad? It grows in a still clay soil, and near a large 
Fir-tree. Would this be the reason of its not making any 
growth '.' 11 has been planted several years, and is only a 
small shrub now.— L. K. Dennison. 

[The Maiden-hair-tree is not partial to a 
very stiff clay soil, but, at the same time, it 
will grow fairly well therein. There is, how¬ 
ever, very little doubt that the principal cause 
of your plant doing so badly is the large Fir- 
tree in close proximity, which robs the 
smaller specimen of a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. We should advise you to transplant 
it next autumn, giving it a sunny position 
away from overhanging trees, and if the soil 
is too stiff a little lighter material may, in 
planting, be incorporated therewith. During 
the coming summer care should be taken it , 
does not get too dry at the roots.] 

Pruning a Wistaria. I have a Wistaria which 
has grown entirely unchecked for about 35 yearn, and has i 
rambled over an extensive roof, and is now doing, I fear, j 
considerable damage to guttering, tiles, etc. Would you 
kindly tell me how much it might be cut back without 
ri9k of killing it, also the best season fordoing it? Its 
stem at the thickest part is now about 18 inches in I 
circumference.— Viola. 

[The Wistaria hns great recuperative 
power ; hence, if cut back even to the very old 
wood it quickly pushes out young shoots I 
therefrom, and soon recovers from the check. 
In the case of such an old plant as that named 
by you we cannot, of course, without seeing | 
the specimen or being given some idea of its , 
conformation, advise as to the actual pruning 
that may be done, but should say it could, 
without much risk, be cut down to a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet from the ground with but little . 
chance of killing it. The season is, however, ' 
now too advanced to carry this out, as the 
month of March would have been the best 
time. Should it, however, be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to cut it away from the roof with as 
little delay as possible, we should have no 
great hesitation to cut it back even now to the 
height stated above, though in this case, of 
course, the young growth made during the 
present season would not be nearly so exten¬ 
sive as if the plant had been cut back earlier.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

CATS IN GARDENS. 

That cats are useful animals goes without 
saying; further, 1 think it could be proved 
that their services are much more indis¬ 
pensable to man in this country than those 
of the dog even. Oftentimes mice get too 
wary to enter the traps or eat the poison laid , 
down for them. Then it is that the services 
of the cat come into requisition. I once 
knew of a case in point. It happened in a 
provision store in the Isle of Wight. On ! 
two successive occasions the place was freed , 
of mice by poison, but the third time the 
place was infested the mice would not touch | 
the poison. Trapping was then resorted to. 
and at first several were caught, but the mice 
soon got too wary to enter the traps. They 
then multiplied apace. In this extremity the 
proprietor procured a half-grown cat from a 
country stable. This cat soon killed and 
frightened away all the mice. The owner 
said that if ho had been obliged to have given 
£20 for a cat lie must have purchased it or 
have left the premises. But with the cat as 
with other useful things, it is possible to have 
too much of a good thing. In large towns 
where cats swarm, and gardens are few and 
small, cats have become a positive pest. 
Here poisoning becomes a moot point.. I 
look upon surreptitious poisoning of cats to be 
a cowardly, un-English act, the real cul¬ 
prit often escaping even suspicion, whilst an 
innocent gets the blame. I once had a kind 
and agreeable next-door neighbour turned to 
a bitter enemy through someone poisoning a 
beautiful and valuable Persian cat of his. 
For some years I bad a small garden in the 
heart of a town. I tried to keep out the 
cats that infested the place by fencing against 
them. To this end 1 fixed some wide wire 
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netting on the top of a high wall that sur¬ 
rounded the garden. This proved to be quite 
useless. I was told that cats would not climb 
lip fishing-net, so I got some and put up in 
place of the wire netting. I soon found the 
cats in the garden as before. They had 
climbed up the stakes to which the nets were 
fastened. Then, not to be outdone, I in¬ 
serted into the stakes a number of pins with 
their heads removed with the cutting pliers. 
This did not stop them. My next move was 
to cover over the whole surface of the 
garden ground with two-inch mesh wire net¬ 
ting, and planting between the meshes of the 
wire. This put a stop to their scratching, 
but did not prevent their breaking my plants 
in their nocturnal brawls. So to prevent 
this I had to place three small stakes trian¬ 
gularly around each plant. Even in the 
suburbs of the town, where I am now, where 
cats are few and the gardens larger, I put a 
small stake or two around any plant I am 
particularly anxious to save. I find that 
during dry weather newly-worked ground, 
where cats delight to scratch, can be pro¬ 
tected from them by keeping the surface 
moist by the watering-pot. Cats will not wet 
their paws if they have the choice of dry 
ground to go to. L. C. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose leaves curled (K. A. Watt). The Rose 
leaves you send are curled by the grubs of one of the saw- 
flies (Blenocampa pusilla). The best thing to do is to 
gather the leaves and burn them, and in the winter 
remove the soil from underneath the bushes to the depth 
of 2 inches, and burn or bury it deeply. You might 
syringe the trees with Quassia-extract, to which has been 
added some soft-soap. 

Woodlice in conservatory.— If “Josh. J. 
Bolton ” or anyone troubled with these pests will well 
mix a little red-lead in powder with some wheat flour, 
about one part of the former to four of the latter, and put 
a small portion on pieces of card, and place then* where 
they congregate, he will find they will eat it readily and 
disappear. I cleared a place of thousands in this way.— 

T. Atkinson. 

Insects on Apple-tree (('afford).— The 
leaves of your Apple-tree are evidently at¬ 
tacked by the caterpillars of a moth, but as 
you do not send any specimens, and merely 
I say that they have brown heads, it is im- 
! possible to name them. Several kinds of 
| caterpillars feed on the foliage of Apples, and 
unless I know what kind of caterpillars they 
are, I cannot say how to destroy them. It 
is much the same as if 1 asked you the name 
of a yellow flower and what soil it. grows best 
in. and did not send you the flower. —G. S. S. 

Hair-worms—Will you kindly tell me through 
Oardenino Illustrated the name of the enclosed insect, 
which I found in my garden this evening among the 
Potatoes? Is it injurious to garden crops? I have never 
seen anything like it before.—II arkkikld. 

[The worm you send is one of the hair¬ 
worms belonging to the genus Mennis. These 
worms lay their eggs in (lie ground, and when 
the young ones are hatched they obtain access 
to some insect, in which they live until they 
are mature. Then they quit their host and 
lay their eggs in the ground. They are per¬ 
fectly harmless in every way. They some 
times appear in showery weather in large j 
numbers, and may be found crawling about ; 
plants.] 

A Raspberry enemy. The larvie of the 
Raspberry-bud caterpillar (Lainpronia ru¬ 
bella) are, unfortunately, rather strongly in 
evidence this year, and one of our plan- I 
tations has been badly affected. A drooping 
of the young shoot, as though it has been 
partially broken, is the first token, and an I 
examination of the same will show that the 
interior of the shoot from the base has been 
! eaten out, and if this is traced towards the j 
tip the insect, bright red in colour, and about 
i an eighth of an .inch long, will he found. The I 
theory is sometimes broached that the insect 
! starts its attack from near the tip of the 
shoot, and works downwards, but this can 
hardly be correct, as 1 have always found the 
: base of the shoot perforated, and traces right 
■ away from this point to where the insect 
I itself is found. Affected shoots should be 
burned, and in the winter as much soil as 
practicable removed from the neighbourhood 
of the shoots, to be replaced by a good sur¬ 
face mulching.—E. Burrell. 

Wprms in soil. I have n Palm in a pot, the leaves 
of which are suddenly turning brown and dying. When 
the pot is soaked over the top in water a quantity of very 
1 small white, thread-like worms, about 1 inch long, come 


to the surface. I send some of them, which I hope will 
reach you alive, and I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me: 1, Their name? 2, Whether they are 
injurious, and would be likely to cause the leaves to turn 
brown ? 3, How to get rid of them without injury to the 
plant?— Palm. 

[The small worms in the soil of the pot in 
which your Palm is growing are nearly allied 
to the common earthworm, but they belong 
to a different family, the Enehytraeidse; I 
am afraid that there is no English name for 
! the family. Many of the species are decidedly 
injurious to the roots of plants, and I have 
no doubt that they are the cause of the un¬ 
healthiness of your Palm. If you were to soak 
the soil thoroughly with limewater it would 
kill them, but I am not sure what effect it 
would have oil the Palm. I should not think, 
however, that it would be injurious to it. 
Probably a strong solution of nitrate of soda 
would be equally fatal to the worms as the 
limewater.—G. 8. 8.] 

Grabs lnjaring: Pansies.— I am enclosing a 
species of grub which iB playing great havoc in a border 
of Pansies. The plants droop in the first place, and a day 
or so afterwards they are quite dead, the grub being 
found cloBe to the stem. Would you kindly let me know 
through the medium of your valuable paper <1) the 
i origin of the grub, (2) the name of same, and (3) the best 
thing to do to get rid of it?—O. Tritton. 

[ (1) The grubs you sent which are destroying 
your Pansies are hatched from eggs laid by 
I the common “ Daddy-long-legs,” or “ Crane- 
fly ” (Tipula oleracea). (2) These grubs are 
commonly known as leather jackets,” on ac¬ 
count of their soft, but tough, skins. (3) This 
is a difficult question to answer, as in- 
i secticides are of no use in killing these grubs, 
as they have little or no effect on them. They 
may be trapped by laying pieces of turf, 
board, brick, or slate on the ground near 
plants that they are attacking, as they are 
fond of sheltering under such things, or by 
burying slices of potato, turnip, mangold, or 
i carrot just below the surface of the soil. 
Stick a small wooden skewer into each to 
show where they are buried. Examine these 
every morning, and you will probably find 
some of the grubs Feeding on them. Destroy 
all the Daddy long-legs that you can. - 
G. S. S.] 

Bordeaux-mixture—I wished to make Bordeaux- 
mixture, and wrote to my chemist asking for sulphide of 
copper. He sent sulphate, paying that that was the right 
thing for spraying. I added the quicklime water reduced 
to strength advised by you, and sprayed my Gooseberry- 
| bushes. Almost all the fruit fell off, and most of the 
i leaves have now withered and fallen off, alio the bushes 
I look blue. I must add that two days after using the above 
mixture I sprayed with lifebuoy soap to kill some Goose- 
berry caterpillars. Please say if the fruit left on the 
buBhes is wholesome to eat, and what led to the catas¬ 
trophe?— Lewis Jones. 

[I expect you made some mistake in the 
I manufacture of your Bordeaux mixture, or 
! it is just possible that spraying with “ Life- 
( buoy soap ” while the other mixture was still 
on the leaves may have caused the injury ; 
i but as I am unacquainted with the composi¬ 
tion of the soap. I cannot speak definitely. 
The fruit left on the bushes should not be 
unwholesome if the “ spray fluids ” have been 
washed off by rain or otherwise, i do not 
know how you made your “ Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture.” Sulphate of copper was the proper 
ingredient., and it should be made as fol¬ 
lows : Plaee 3 lb. of sulphate of copper, 
broken up fine in a bag made of coarse sack¬ 
ing, or canvas, pour 12 gallons of water into 
a wooden vessel, and hang the bag of sul¬ 
phate of copper so that it is just below the 
surface of the water. In another wooden 
vessel place 2 lb. of freshly-burnt lime, and 
slake it by pouring a little water upon it. As 
the lime crumbles and cracks and the water 
disappears, pour a little more on, until a 
smooth paste results, then add enough water 
to make 12 gallons, and stir well. When this 
is cool, and the sulphate of copper is all dis¬ 
solved, pour the lime solution into the vessel 
containing the copper, and stir both together 
thoroughly for some minutes. It is then fit 
for use. In order to make sure that there is 
enough lime in the mixture (as the strength 
of lime varies) hold the blade of a pocket- 
I knife in the liquid for not less than a minute, 
and if at, the end of that time no copper is 
deposited on the blade the mixture is safe 
! to use. Another test is to pour some into a 
plate or saucer, and gently blow upon it for 
1 about half a minute. If a thin coating forms 
1 on the surface like oil it is safe to use ; if 
not, more lime should be added.—G. S. 8.] 
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ROSES. 

PREPARING A ROSE BORDER. 

(Reply to “Camphire.”) 

Your soil appears to us to be much too light 
for Roses, especially of the Hybrid Perpetual | 
class which you seem to possess most of. If | 
the failure to grow Roses were due to blight ' 
or disease, how is it that young plants the I 
first year after planting retain their leaves, j 
whereas those of older plants turn yellow and 
fall off? No, we think the evil is to be found 


Flowering shoot of Deutzia discolor purpurascens. (See page 199.) 


in the soil. Remove the sand or gravel, so 
that roots have 3 feet of soil to root into. I 
Procure good loam, if possible, and let this 
predominate. The top spit from a meadow 
would be best. Skim off the grassy surface, 
and put this in bottom of trench, then fill 
up with 3 parts of the loam and 1 part well- 
decayed manure, if possible from the cow- 
yard. Do not add any peat or leaf-soil. If 
you can prepare such a border next autumn 
we should strongly advise you to do so, but 
you must not plant immediately. In fact it I 
would be well if the planting were deferred 
to the following March, as by then the soil 
would have time to set tiedown. 

Digitized by VjO 
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The blotched leaves are the result of a dis¬ 
ease called the “ black blotch,” and we also 
noted some red rust upon the foliage. A 
spraying now and then with Bordeaux mixture 
would check these diseases, especially if ap¬ 
plied before their appearance, ltoscs on the 
Manetti are liable to these diseases, and a 
hot, dry soil would aggravate the evil. We 
woidd recommend plants on the Brier stock. 
When your Roses have become established 
give each plant a peck or so of good cow- 
manure, putting this just beneath the soil 
near to the plants. You must also prune 


more severely. We noticed you had retained 
some very weakly growths, and these nearly 
always become infested with disease. Go over 
the plants in the autumn, and cut out old 
wood, retaining that made during the current 
season. You will find by so doing you will 
minimise the attacks of the diseases and para¬ 
sites of the Rose. A dressing of soot to the 
surface soil following priming would also 
be beneficial. Keep soil open and aerated by 
frequent hoeings. 

The little white insect is thrip, which 
usually appears during a dry spell of weather. 
Frequent syringings night and morning are 
most beneficial to Rorps if done during May 


and June. If troubled with aphis or green¬ 
fly make a solution of paraffin soap, and 
syringe with this. 

FRUIT. 

WORK AMONG MOREIXO CHERRIES. 
These are found in moat gardens, but much 
left to chance. Black aphides are the dreaded 
enemy of the Cherry, and unless they are 
1 destroyed in their early stages failure is sure 
j to follow year after year until the trees are in 
a sorry plight and almost worthless. Atten¬ 
tion must be given as soon as the fruits can 
j be seen, and this black army battled with 
until it is entirely exterminated. Quassia ex¬ 
tract, Abol, or Tobacco-juice are death to 
1 this pest if persevered with, using them at 
i the strength advocated by the makers, repeat- 
| ing the dose nightly until the pests have been 
j dislodged, hosing the trees each morning to 
wash off the disabled crew. These flies at- 
! tack the points of the shoots principally, and 
I are sometimes difficult to eradicate with the 
syringe, but much may be done by pinching 
the worst ones which are not required for 
I extension, while for the latter a small pail 
j or can should be used for the insecticide, and 
the said shoots dipped in it. The fruits with 
1 me have set well, but many will fall while 
| stoning is going on, so there is no need for 
j hard thinning. Where manure-water is 
plentiful and it could be put on the border 
! containing the roots and eventually washed 
I in with clear water, it would do the trees, 
especially aged ones, a great deal of good, 

I finishing off with a mulch of manure to assist 
! in retaining the moisture. My trees have 
| been served thus, and I fancy I can already 
j see the benefit, as the month of May was par- 
I ticularly dry, with parching winds a deal of 
i the time. Sweet Cherries claim like atten- 
| tion, and where these are not a success on 
south-west or east walls a trial should be 
given them on the north, where Morellos are 
' usually grown, although I have two standard 
1 trees in the open giving every promise. I 
| also grow the sweet Cherries on a north wall, 
and, so far, am successful, which was far 
i from being the case while they were on an 
east wall. East Devon. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pears. Our markets are now full of that 
delicious old Pear the Winter Nelis or Bonne 
i de Marie of the Belgians, and no better Pear 
was ever raised than this, which comes from 
our Australian Colonies in a fine state. The 
colonists are wise enough to take u good 
Pear and grow it well, and as this is likely to 
go on it is hoped it will be the cause of 
change in the stupid fruit catalogues of all 
sorts of doubtful Pears classed as first-rate 
by persons probably who had never taken the 
trouble to test the really good Pears. Pears 
of ill flavour, “ cooking ” Pears, gritty Pears 
that never ripen in our country, will all, it is 
to be hoped, disappear when the public hnve 
an opportunity of getting everywhere that 
fine thing—a first-class eating Pear. 

Wall-fruit. The frost of May 22nd, so dis¬ 
astrous in its effects on many things in the 
open both in the way of fruit and vegetables, 
was not of sufficient severity to injure wall- 
fruit, at any rate, not in this neighbourhood, 
and the crop, on the whole, is good. Peaches 
and Nectarines are thin, but Apricots, Pears, 
Plums, and dessert Cherries are plentiful. 
The last-named are always welcome, good 
Cherries being as much appreciated for 
dessert as any fruit we have, and a judicious 
selection of varieties gives a long season. Our 
I trees have been in their present position (on 
i a south-west wall) twenty-three years, and 
I there are consequently no new sorts among 
them, but they still rank among the best. 
Black Eagle, Frogmore Bigarreau, Bigarreau 
Napoleon, Elton, and Florence giving us an 
I uninterrupted succession for nearly two 
months. To-day (June 2nd) I have summer- 
| pinched shoots not required for laying in, 
these being thoroughly well dipped in diluted 
Quassia extract to get rid of any black-fly that 
may be in evidence. I do not care to do 
this summer pinching quite so soon, but it 
has to be done before the nets are put on, 
and this last is absolutely necessary with the 
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first sign of colour in the fruit. Fish-netting J 
plays rather an important part in the culture 
of dessert Cherries, as in addition to affording 
protection against birds, a double thickness of I 
half-inch mesh is used to protect bloom j 
against frost and storms of cold rain, sleet, 
and hail, for the blossom of the Cherry, [ 
more particularly of dessert varieties, is de¬ 
cidedly tender.—E. Burrell, Claremont, 
Ether, Surrey. 

A good early Melon. —The first week in 
May I should consider early for Melons. 
Some thirty years ago, when living in a garden 
where much thought was given to obtain j 
fruit for the early June exhibition at South j 
Kensington, to have Melons ready for this 
was considered early. When recently calling j 
at Bioton I saw a splendid crop of Sutton’s I 
Scarlet in the best possible health, and the 
fruit would be ripe by the close of the first j 
week in May. These were growing in a low ! 
house with bottom heat. I asked Mr. Mnyne 1 
as to the time the seeds were sown, and found i 
it was early in January. Thus they took I 
about four months. I have observed that , 
even in the height of summer Melons take 
from 12 to 14 weeks from sowing to ripen- i 
ing. I am aware some kinds are rather 
quicker, much depending on the time the j 
fruit is set. In having Melons thus early 
much thought and attention are necessary to ' 
keep the foliage clean. All the leaves of those 1 
referred to were quite green, and no doubt | 
will be so when the fruit is ripe. This is a 
medium-sized fruit, and is highly thought of J 
by Mr. Mayne for early forcing.— Dorset. 

WHAT IS AN AMATEUR? 

As a reader of your esteemed Gardening Illustrated, I j 
beu to ask your opinion on the following, viz. : S. has 
been a head gardener I believe for a good number of years 
and is now about sixty years of a^e. He has now retired 
from that occupation and is keeping a fruiterer's shop and j 
has a garden with some srlass at the back of his premises j 
which I understand he cultivates. He has intimated to 
the committee of a local floral society (of which I am a 
member) that he intends to exhibit at the forthcoming 
show in Class I , the rule governing which I have enclosed. 

1 may add that the gentleman concerned acted as one of 
the judges at another local flower show last year. Will 
you kindly say if you would consider the gentleman an 
amateur and eligible to compete or otherwise, and if we 
should l>e justified in withholding his prize money in the 
event of his winning any prizes?— La France. 

[The question ns to what constitutes an 
amateur in the horticultural acceptation of the 
word is one that has been asked and answered 
scores of times ; hut as in your case diverse 
degrees or cases are constantly cropping up, 
hence there seems to he no one answer or de¬ 
finition that fits every case. Your question 
applies to a would-be competitor at a flower 
show who has been for many years a pro¬ 
fessional gardener, hilt now is a fruiterer 
growing some of his own produce in a garden 
in which he lias glass-houses. Now your 
rule, so far ns the question is governed, 
states that “ any person whose occupation is 
that of a gardener is not eligible to compete.” 
That clause seems to us to clearly exclude the 
person mentioned, seeing that, being by voca¬ 
tion a professional gardener he is now en¬ 
gaged in growing garden produce for his own 
trade purposes, hence he is just as much a 
professional gardener as he ever was. Even 
had he had any other occupation entirely 
wide of gardening, yet the mere fact that he 
gardens now for trade or sale shuts him out 
from being eligible as an amateur. The true 
amateur, according to all common liorticul- j 
tural definitions, is one who is not in any ! 
sense a professional gardener, but is depen- I 
dent on other vocation for a livelihood, or 
has other independent means. Such a person j 
gardens for pleasure and for healthy employ¬ 
ment. Commonly such a person may employ ( 
labour to perform rough work, trenching, j 
digging, manuring, etc., but he does his own 
planting, sowing, cultivation, pruning, and ! 
the general work, so far as growth and 
garden requirements demand. Some societies | 
—such as the National Rose, Dahlia, Sweet 
Pea, Chrysanthemum, and others, all of 
which are largely composed of amateurs— j 
make a clear distinction that such persons to i 
be recognised must not sell or trade in their 
products. In ordinary societies the usual 
divisions are nurserymen or traders, gar- i 
deners, amateurs, and cottagers, the amateur 
always being one who is not at all a profes¬ 
sional gardener, blit solely one who garden* 
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and exhibits as a recreation. In the case i 
of cottagers, it is permissible for an under 
gardener, or garden labourer, to exhibit as * 
such, but still these are usually put into 
diverse classes from those cottagers who are 1 
not working as gardeners, but exist on 
diverse occupations. You further ask whether 
in the event of the person named competing 
in amateur classes and winning a prize, the 
committee would be justified in withholding 
such prize. Certainly, we think not, for the i 
excellent and obvious reason that knowing 
beforehand the person was not eligible to . 
compete, the acceptance of his entries in the | 
amateur classes would be to condone the im¬ 
propriety. You would be acting more 
honourably in intimating to the person that I 
his profession as a gardener, and his being 
in trade as a grower and fruiterer, preclude | 
him from exhibiting as an amateur, and it 
may be from other classes if he is neither a 
gentleman’s gardener nor a cottager. Prac- | 
tically he should exhibit as a trader. Once , 
with the full knowledge by the committee 
that he is what lie is, yet is allowed to enter | 
and compete as an amateur, he could recover 
any prizes awarded to him in a court, of law. 
That fact renders it needful you take the only 
proper course.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— When well done, Cannas 
are very beautiful under glass at this season. 
They never make much show outside till late I 
in summer, but under glass in a shady part of , 
the conservatory, well nourished, they are I 
very striking. They do very well in a large 
house lightly shaded with climbers to break 
the sun’s rays. They will, of course, be started 
in heat in early spring, and be shifted into good- 
sized pots, as they are strong rooting plants, 
and will not do their best unless well 
nourished. Later on, when other things 
come in, they may be placed outside to ripen, 
and if they are encouraged to go to rest early 
they will wake early in the new yenr. Another 
useful family at this season under glass is | 
the Clematises. They are beautiful mingling 
with Roses in the indicated conservatory or 
corridors ; but we want warm summer weather 
to show them at their best outside, except, of 
course, the montana varieties, which are now J 
very effective on fences and out buildings. 
Another family which is not often made the i 
most of now is the herbaceous Calceolarias, j 
A good reflection, with plenty of variety in J 
colour, is very attractive now. I suppose the | 
reason why good plants are not more often , 
seen is they do not mix well with other things 
during growth. They want cool treatment . 
and not much sunshine, a rich, open soil I 
and free drainage, with careful watering, and 
freedom from weeds. Until they are in the i 
blooming pots they should never be permitted I 
to get pot-bound. There are many plants I 
which cannot stand a premature check to 
their proper development, such as is given i 
by delnying the potting till the annual shift J 
has been given. The seeds are very minute, ^ 
and should be sown thinly in rich soil in a 
shady frame without fire heat; and during 
the early stage keep them in cold frames ] 
with back to the north, as the foliage will 
lose colour if exposed to sunshine. 

Stove. —Almost any close glass house may 
be converted into a stove now by keeping it ! 
reasonably close and shaded when the sun is 
bright. All the usual soft-wooded, winter¬ 
flowering stuff may be well grown in a low. 
span roofed house or pit better than in a 
loftier house. In a house of this kind, small, 
shapely plants suitable for table decoration j 
may be well grown, as the closer to the glass 
such tilings are the sturdier and better- 
coloured the growth is. Those plants which 
are grown for the brilliancy of their foliage 
must not be too much shaded. In such roast¬ 
ing weather as we have had lately even Dra¬ 
caenas and CrotonR must have shade during 
the hottest part of the day, but the blinds 
should not be rolled down till absolutely 
necessarv, and be removed earlv in the after¬ 
noon. The atmospherical condition must be | 
suitable for growth, especially as regards 
moisture. Do not syringe unless the water ' 
is quite soft and pure. To produce sturdy I 


growth pot firmly, and if the loam is good 
one-half the compost should be loam. 

Work In Vineries is now incessant, and can¬ 
not without injury be postponed, especially in 
the stopping and regulating of the young 
growth. There is always reciprocity between 
roots and branches, and if the sub-laterals 
are permitted to extend a stimulus is given 
to the roots, which leaves a check behind 
when the growth is renewed. Therefore all 
sub-laterals should be dealt with when small. 
The best course, as I have before stated in 
these notes, is to rub off all shoots which 
spring from the axils of the leaves below the 
branches, and stop all to one leaf above, 
and do it promptly, so as not to set up irre¬ 
gular root action. Regular, steady progress 
is the most satisfactory. Sometimes, when the 
Grapes are colouring, if there is anything 
sluggish about the root action, a little ex¬ 
tension of the lateral growth may be per¬ 
mitted with advantage ; but. now the main 
object should be to develop the main leaves, 
upon which the principal work of the Vines 
depends. Grape thinning is still in progress. 
Grapes which are intended to grow as long 
as possible must be freely thinned, especially 
in the centre of the bunches. 

Figs under glass. The second crop will 
now be swelling, and nourishment should be 
given freely in the shape of rich top-dressings 
and liquid-manure. The syringe also may be 
used freely if the water is pure. The stopping 
and thinning have all been done now. so the 
principal work will be feeding and keeping 
the foliage clean. 

Melons. —Late Melons may be planted in 
frames where there is a genial root warmth. 
Plant in good loam. The roots should have 
a firm run, and the loam should be of the 
best and made firm. Stimulants can be given 
when required. Give a little air early in the 
morning, and close with a damping early in 
the afternoon. If sturdily grown, Melons 
will not require shading, and the red-spider 
will do no harm. 

Tomatoes. —Rub off all side shoots 
promptly. It is better to have the necessary 
food in the soil than do too much with stimu¬ 
lants and have cracked fruit, which can 
neither be kept nor sold, except for sauce- 
making. A mulch of manure, or even good 
soil, saves watering, and keeps the roots 
nourished. See that all plants are supported 
with stakes or otherwise. Ventilate freely. 
During hot weather it is impossible to give 
too much ventilation, and except in windy 
weather houses should not be closed at night. 
Give ventilation freely at night, and there is 
no necessity to syringe. A little fresh loam 
round the roots in planting is always bene¬ 
ficial. 

Window gardening. —Ferns must not be ex¬ 
posed to sunshine, and the water supply must 
be liberal. Weak stimulants may best be 
given to both Palms and Ferns which have 
filled pots with roots. This is given to re¬ 
place the loss of nutriment from continued 
watering in hot weather. Any plant which 
requires more pot room may have a shift 
now. 

Outdoor garden.— This has been a rather 
trying bedding-out time, especially for plant¬ 
ing out what are termed box stuff, such as 
Stocks, Asters, Drummond’s Phlox, Mari¬ 
golds, Zinnias, and similar things, of which 
a much larger use is made now than 
formerly. The quality of the flowers of most 
things has been improved, and those who 
make a speciality of box stuff have improved 
their methods, and can therefore make a 
profit from a lower price. There are methods 
of mitigating drought: give a good soaking 
of water, and then mulch, or apply the mulch 
and then soak with water. We generally 
adopt the latter plan. In some cases it is 
possible to shade. A few branches cut 
from trees and shrubs, with lower ends in 
the ground, will keep small things alive when 
watering alone may fail. Roses show the effect 
of the cold winds and the absence of genial 
showers. Every encouragement must be 
given now to obtain good blooms. Syringe 
with Quassia extract as long ns there is a 
fly to be seen, and put a little black sulphur 
in the mixture to destroy mildew. Give 
liquid-manure, and either mulch or stir the 
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surface often. Stake and tie Carnations and 
other plants in good time. Weeds on walks 
can be best dealt with now by using weed¬ 
killer. 

Fruit garden.— It is quite possible to ob¬ 
tain half-a-dozen bunches of good Grapes 
within 16 months of putting in the eyes, but 
the culture must be good right through and 
the loam of the very best and suitably 
manured. Those who depend upon pot-Vines 
for their first crop will now be transferring 
the Vines to the fruiting-pots. The drainage 
must be very free, as a liberal use will be 
made of stimulants, though when artificial 
plant food is mixed with the soil at the last 
shift, the use of liquid stimulants will be de¬ 
layed. We want short-jointed, robust wood 
and good foliage; and the plants must be 
grown in a light position, and the leaders 
stopped when the canes are long enough. All 
sub-laterals must be stopped to one leaf. 
Young fruit-trees, both under glass and on 
walls ouLside, will require the young wood 
carefully trained in the position it is to 
occupy. I prefer horizontal training when the 
trees are established and there is wall space 
to cover. A second pair of shoots may be ob¬ 
tained from the midsummer shoot by stop¬ 
ping the leaders just above the wires, or the 
jMjsition where the branches are wanted for 
filling up the wall. Look well after insects, 
and remove surplus wood from Peaches on 
w-alls. 

Vegetable garden. -Get out the early 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys. Mulch and 
water Cauliflowers, turning in and protect 
the heart from sunshine by breaking a leaf 
over it. Onions, Beet, Carrots, and other 
crops should be thinned according to size of 
roots desired. Good-shaped Beet may be ob¬ 
tained from transplanted plants. Of course, 
where one has plenty of plants it may be con¬ 
sidered undesirable to transplant such things, 
as it increases our labour and responsibility. 
But transplanted Beet is more refined in 
shape and loses some of its coarseness. Of 
course, the roots are not so large, blit few 
people care for largo Beetroots. If not 
already done, it will bo wise to mulch Peas, 
especially when the soil is of. a dry, porous 
nature. Light, dry soils are much benefited 
by a dressing of ono pound or so per square 
yard. In dry seasons I have sown it thinly 
among the crops during spring with manifest 
advantage. Give no quarter to the weeds 
anywhere. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 10th.— Sowed more Endive and Let¬ 
tuces. Planted out various kinds of Broccoli 
and other winter and spring greens. We have 
planted out part of our stock of such winter- 
flowering plants as Salvias, Arum Lilies, 
Eupatoriums. The last were rather old 
plants, and were pruned rather hard back, not 
into the old wood, but only a couple of inches 
of the young w’ood was left. 

June 20th .—We have discontinued cutting 
Asparagus from several of the weakest beds, 
and all cutting will cease by the end of the 
month. We hope to have plenty of Peas 
then, and Asparagus will not be so much in 
demand. French Beans are being gathered 
from cool pits ; several Mushroom beds are 
still producing freely in the house. The beds 
are freely watered, and the paths damped 
daily. Open-air beds are now coming on, I 
and others will be made. 

June 21st .—Several large specimen Palms, 
Rubbers, and other fine-foliaged plants have j 
beeu moved from conservatory and plunged in 
shaded parts of the ground. The conserva¬ 
tory will bo filled in with plants from stove, ! 
and the grouping will be thinner, and the best 
specimens elevated to give them prominence. 
All the early Pelargoniums have been moved 
outside to ripen wood. Rambler and other 
Roses in pots have been blight and effective, 1 
as have also the Clematises. 

June 22nd .—There is a good deal of work 
among Tomatoes now, especially where every 
bit of spare space under glass is occupied. 
We always fill up spare houses with Toma¬ 


toes as soon 
the most part 


as they cor— be spared, and f( 
this has bow taf** donex |E\>i 


private garden is now to a certain extent 
worked on commercial principles, and com- 
i petition in everything is very keen, so that 
1 gardening now is very hard work. 

June 23rd .—Looked over young trees to 
i secure and train in young shoots when there 
is space to cover on walls or espaliers. More 
time is being given to spraying fruit-trees, 
chiefly with home-made mixtures, in which 
1 soft-soap and petroleum form the chief part. 
Stirring the surface everywhere, but 
especially among growing crops, forms stand¬ 
ing employment. Earthed up Potatoes; if 
more than three shoots come up with Potatoes 
the weakest are removed; they are easily 
pulled out now. 

June 2.\th .—Planted out Celery, and shaded 
with branches laid across the trenches. 
Pegged down Verbenas, Petunias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Ageratums. Dahlias and Holly¬ 
hocks are tied frequently. Carnations also 
are frequently attended to in this way. 
Lawns, walks, and edgings aro kept in good 
order by frequent attention. Lilacs and 
other spring-flowering shrubs receive what 
1 pruning is required as soon as the flowers 
fade. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

The calculation of wages (R. S. M .).-Sunday 
i Is never reckoned for such a purpose, unless it is 
fairly evident that the man has necessarily as much 
1 work to perform on the Sunday as on each of the 
I other days of the? week. In the case you put, the 
i waues for the odd days would be 3s. per day. We 
. do not reply per post.—K. C. T. 

Tenant quitting by arrangement—what 
compensation is implied?—I am leaving my 
house on June 24t,h next. What compensation can 
I claim from my landlord for “carden crops” from 
1 half an acre of garden under cultivation for fruit 
! and vegetables? I have had a man working three 
I days a week all the winter, and have bought seeds, 

| potatoes, manures, etc. I may mention that I am 
I leaving unexpectedly before the end of my legal 
I tenancy, which is a matter of private arrangement 
I between me and my landlord. The house is a private 
one, rental value of £100 a year.—CUA8EWOOD. 

[Apart from express arrangement the i 
i tenant of a private house and garden has no 
| claim against his landlord for the miniatured 1 
1 crops left in the garden on the expiration of J 
I his tenancy. It is his business so to manage 
1 the garden as to leave no such crops un- 
1 matured, hut he is perfectly at liberty to take 
j the crops away in their then condition. As 
under such circumstances these possess little 
value, and as at a later period that value 
' decidedly increases, the incomer is usually 
willing to give the outgoor quite as much as 
they are worth to the latter, and so an 
arrangement is usually arrived at. But 
where the tenancy is dissolved by mutual 
consent at a period when it could not have 
been determined by either party without the 
express consent of the other, tiie position is 
different, and tho exact terms should be care¬ 
fully defined. In tho absence of an express 
stipulation for payment for the matters in 
I question, I think you cannot enforce any 
! claim. Your landlord may be quite willing ( 
i that you should receive payment, but, on the 
i other hand, he may say that if you expected , 
i payment you should have so stipulated, as it 
i was partly on account of the state of the j 
garden that he allowed you to quit at this 
i season. And if you ask the incomer to pay, | 
but he had no notice when he took the place 1 
that payment was expected from him, he may 
properly reply that he took the state of the i 
garden into consideration in deciding whether 
the place was worth to him the rent asked for 
it. As a matter of law, apart from express 
arrangement, you have no claim.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s position - sub-ten ancy. -Four 
years ago I was gardener to a gentleman who then 
let his piece to a lady for the term of five years. She did 
not require the kitchen garden, and she let it to me on a 
yearly tenanev (rent payable quarterly) to raise produce 
for sale, and she herself subsequently purchased largely 
from me. I was also engaged by her to work in the 
pleasure grounds, etc., at Od. j>er hour. There was no 
written agreement. The lady has now sub-let the place 
for the last year of the term, and the suit-lessee desires to 
increase my rent from the 1st of May. lie also says I must 
accept 4d. per hour as wages, or leave. Am I not entitled 
to a year’s notice, expiring at Christmas as I entered at 
Christmas ? I have planted (iooselterry-trees, Apple-trees, 
and Strawberry plants—can I claim compensation for 
these ? If SO, upon whom must I claim ? Can he reduce 
my wages in this way? I have received no notice from 
l the previous tenant.— Treks. 

[It is uncertain whether the lady really 
assigned her lease or sub let, for the re- | 
mainder of her term ; and it is also uncertain j 


when her term ends, but probably it will end 
in May, 1906. I think it is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful whether you aro really occupying this 
I place as a market garden. If you do so 
occupy it you are entitled to a year’s nolice 
to quit expiring at Christmas, and so in that 
case your tenancy cannot be determined in 
the ordinary way before Christmas, 1906. 
But, no matter whether the new occupier is 
assignee or sub-tenant, if his tenancy and the 
I term or interest of the superior tenant (the 
I lady) expire next May, you will also have to 
i quit next May, and, as you have no written 
■ agreement of tenancy you will have no claim 
for compensation against anyone merely 
, because your tenancy ends without proper 
notice, and the Market Gardeners’ Compen¬ 
sation Act will not apply, seeing that it has 
1 not been agreed in writing that the place may 
I be cultivated as, or treated as, a market 
I garden. Should you receive half a year’s 
i notice to quit at Christmas next you had 
I better accept it as a good notice rather than 
continue occupation until next May, and be 
1 obliged to quit at that period. Of course, if 
j you can make arrangements with the head 
i landlord for your continuance in the tenancy 
after May next the position will be different, 
and it will be worth your while to hold on. 
But, however, these things may be, tho new 
tenant cannot compel you to give up the 
garden or to pay an increased rent until your 
tenancy shall have been determined by a 
proper notice. It is different, however, as 
to your employment in the pleasure grounds. 
Tho new tenant cannot compel you to work 
for him, neither can you compel him to 
employ you. If he will not give more than 
4d. per hour you can leave him without giving 
him any notice.—K. C. T.] 

BIRDS. 

Treatment of Pea-chicks (M. C. W.).— 
These at first should bo fed with ants’ eggs, 
custard, made with egg and milk, a little 
grated boiled liver, and oatmeal, the last 
uncooked. By degrees they become accus¬ 
tomed to the ordinary poultry food, being as 
easily reared as chickens. Incubation lasts 
about Li8 days. The Pea hen will rear the 
chicks herself if supplied with food as above, 
although, as a rule, they do best if brought 
up by a lien of some large breed, such as a 
Brahma-Dorking.— S. S. G. 

Death of Canary (WeH Meath). The in¬ 
ternal organs of this bird were in a very dis¬ 
eased condition, and consumption of the 
bowels seems to have been the immediate 
cause of death. Tt appears to have been fed 
upon food of too stimulating a character. Egg 
food, although commonly supplied to birds 
put up for breeding, proves injurious in many 
cases. It is not stated what the diet of this 
bird consisted of, but so many complaints to 
which Canaries are subject arise from errors 
in diet that it is important to furnish full par¬ 
ticulars in tliik respect when sending a bird 
for examination. Many seeds, such ns Hemp, 
Maw, and Flax, if partaken of freely, soon 
cause disease of the internal organs, while 
Inga seed proves fatal through bringing about 
liver disease. The season lias been very try¬ 
ing for Canary-breeding, and the trouble may 
have arisen from a severe chill through tho 
sudden lowering of the temperature.— 
S. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

Plymouth Rock cock ailing (Mr.. L. 
Phillips).— Cramp in poultry is generally 
caused by cold or damp, but birds so affected 
soon recover, as a rule, if kept warm, and tho 
legs rubbed with a strong liniment of harts¬ 
horn or spirits of turpentine. As your bird 
does not improve under your treatment, may 
be it is suffering from liver trouble, which 
frequently causes lameness, and is brought 
about by too high feeding. It would be well, 
therefore, to avoid giving it stimulating or 
heating kinds of food besides lessening tho 
quantity of food given at each meal, so that 
the digestive organs may have time to recoup 
their strength. Boiled oatmeal is very good 
in a case of this kind, as are soaked crusts 
of bread. You might give a grain of calomel 
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every other day for a week or fen days, and 
nfforwards add a little sulphate of iron to 
the drinking water to impart strength and 
stamina. Supply coarse grit-sand freely.— : 
K. S. G. 

Chickens with gapes (A. H.). When well 
established, thero is no more troublesome dis¬ 
ease to which young chickens are subject 
than gapes. It is due to a parasite which 
establishes itself in the windpipe, causing the 
death of the bird if not speedily removed, i 
The parasite can be destroyed or removed by 
passing a small feather which has been dipped 
in turpentine down the windpipe. The fumes 
of carbolic acid have also been found sue- 1 
ecssful, but great care is necessary to pro- | 
vent the suffocation of the chicken while in¬ 
haling the fumes in order to kill the worm. 
Another plan, which frequently lias the effect ■ 
of destroying the parasite, is to confine the | 
chickens to a dry pen having a boarded floor 
upon which quicklime has been strewn.— 
B. S. G. 

AQUARIA. 

Cement for aquaria (Aquarium)- Ah n 
rule, the plaster of Paris cement dries very 
quickly; in fact, it sometimes becomes hard , 
too soon. There is probably somo fault in the ' 
mixing. The cement, of whatever kind, 
should be left to dry for some days before 
water is introduced. If red and white load 
are used as a cement, it should have two or j 
three coats of varnish made of the best seal- | 
ing wax dissolved in spirits of wine. Where 
no varnish is used, the water must he often 
changed for three weeks at least before stock¬ 
ing the aquarium with plants and fish. You 
would probably find the best. Portland cement 
prove satisfactory for the work.—8. 8. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumwal-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot t 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following \ 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same khui [ 
greatly assist in its determination. We have rece i ved from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three I 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Preserving Honesty (S. HJ.-When the seeds 
are fully ripe pull up the plant and hang it up to 
,ivv thoroughly. On examining tho seed-pods, it will 1 
he found that they consist of three cuticles, or skins j 
P.emove the soiled ones on each side, and tho centre, 
one remains, displaying its silvery sheen in all its | 
beauty. 

Roses malformed (Mis* McMeile).— The mnl- j 
formation in the Kose-buds you send is brought 
about through a cheek of some kind, which the plants 
have received, such, for instance, as spring frosts 
and cold east winds, which have been very prevalent 
this season. Where possible, you should pick off 
these malformed flowers, and encourage the smaller 
huds, which will in all likelihood come more per¬ 
fect. 

Malmaison Carnations (E. S.).— You cannot 
expect to have any great measure of success in 
growing Malmaison Carnations, us, in the first place, 
they will not succeed in the unheated house, as they j 
must have fire heat to keep out the frost during the 
winter, while your heated house is too shaded, and 
these Carnations must have plenty of sun. An ex¬ 
cellent article, dealing with the culture of this class 
of Carnations, was given in our issue of August 2nd, i 
1902. This can be hud of the publisher, post free, 
for ljd. 

Treatment of Phylloeactns (Janette).- The 
T'hyllocactus begins to make fresh growth about the 
beginning of April, and keeps oii growing till i 
Vugust. When growinc, the plants should be kept 
just moist at the roots, and syringed overheud once 
or twice a day in hot weather. they like full sun- | 
light, plenty of fresh air. and a temperature of not 
les9 than «5 degrees at night. The soil should be a 
mixture of light loam.^w^l rotte*' 
brick rubbish or coars| sand, and 
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a quarter filled with drainage. When growth is 
finished the plants should be kept drier and given 
more air. They flower from April onwards, and should 
be potted when they have done blooming. If your 
plant is doing well leave it alone, as the less the 
I’hyllocaetus is disturbed at the root the better will 
it be. The great points are to see that the drainage 
does not get choked up and the plants are not over- 
watered. as if this bappeus the roots die and the 
plants die oil at the neck. 

The South African Daisy (Gerbera) (Mrs. 
Clowes ).—This is hardy in the southern counties, but 
too tender for northerly places. W here it cannot he 
grown in the open air, it should be placed in pots in 
the greenhouse, where It does well. At Kew the 
plant is grown in a mixture of loam. peat, and sand. 

It is kept in a sunny, airy greenhouse all the winter. 
Give it a warm position against a wall in your dis¬ 
trict (Devon) and it should do well with you. as in 
such a position in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
wo learn that it passes the winter quite unharmed. 
We phall be pleased to hear from any reader who 
may have grown this plant. 

Euphorbia splendens ' TP. T c.). This is t he 
name of the plant of which you send flowers. Pro 
perly speaking, it is a stove plant, but it will live 
through the winter in a warm greenhouse if the roots 
are kept dry from the middle of November to the 
end of February. The plant will, however, grow 
much faster in a higher temperature. It does not 
require much pot room, nor much water in the 
winter season. Good fibrous loam three parts, and 
one part sandy peat, is a suitable compost for It, 
and it must have plenty of drainage. When your 
plant gets large enough, train it loosely to a few 
sticks in as natural manner as you call. 

Making a hotbed (G. Roskcll). In making a 
hotbed a much steadier heat is obtained by Placing 
the manure in a bean, turning it over several times 
before placing it in the pit or bed. If placed direct 
it heats very rapid]v and soon gets cold again. 
Thoroughly mix all the materials together, and turn 
when heated through, not allowing the manurp to 
get very hot. Make your bed as firm as possible, 
so as to retain the warmth, and as soon as the 
steam has evaporated or after two or three turnings. 

A great deal depends on the quality of the manure; 
and if “ strawy ” freshly gathered leaves should he 
mixed with the manure. Gather the Lobelia seeds 
when ripe, and sow next spring. 

Plants for cold greenhouse (Conservatory).— 
On tho back wall you may try Plumbago capcnsis. j 
llabrothammis elegans, and the Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle. Lapageria and Pa^si flora Constance Elliot ! 
would also probably do. For the summer months 
you should now purchase Fuchsias, Geraniums (Ivy 
and Zonal), Begonias, Petunias, and such like: and i 
for nutunm blooming Ret some Chrysanthemums, ! 
growing them on and placing inside in October. You 
can purchase bulbs—such as Narcissi, Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths—in the early autumn, and pot, them, plunging 
them in ashes till well rooted, and bringing into the 
house as wanted Deutzias, Azaleas, and other things 
you could also get for the spring months. I)o not 
overcrowd the plants. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (Hartford). In this we 
have a delightful creeper that is not often seen, not- i 
withstanding it flowers long and freely during the 
summer months. The plant may not prove perfectly 
hardy in all parts of England, though in the j 
southern and western districts it grows freely and 
flowers year by year. The best position for it is 
against a wall, facing south or south-west, its 
orange-red flowers being very beautiful. It may be j 
raised from seed early in the year, and planted out 
in May. Tn such a soil as yours we should prepare , 
a place for it- by substituting some loamy sandy 
soil ami plenty of drainage for the clay. Give the ; 
plant the warmest nook you can find for it, and 
cover the roots with ashes or cocoa-fibre before the 
advent of hard frosts. Treated thus, even if it gets i 
cut down to the ground, it will send up shoota from 1 
the root stock in the spring. If you plant it against j 
a wall, you will have to nail it up; but a better way 
would he to fix some pea-sticks in the ground, and 
lean them against the wall, allowing the plant to 
ramble at will in among the stick*. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes (Heath ).—To ob¬ 
tain fine large berries as well as handsome bushes 
heavily laden with fruit, thin out the shoots freely, 
and where very long and weak shorten back a little 
so as to promote a balance of growth in the bushes 
as well as prevent the fruit-laden shoots touching 
the ground, in which case the fruit would be injured 
by grit and damp. It is the hard pruning that 
causes the formation of very much more young wood 
than is desirable, and the market growers’ bushes, 
though large, are never such impenetrable thickets 
of growth us might perhaps be imagined. 

VEGETABLES. 

Trenching chalk soil (Janette). — It is easy 
enough to decry trenching of soil when the work is 
distasteful ; but all experience shows that even with 
shallow soil on a chalk base trenching does pay. 
You can only trench your ground when crops are oil 
in the winter, and all that you can do is to throw 
out a trench 2 feet wide and 1 foot in depth 
at one end of any plot to be worked, then with a 
stout fork break up the chalky base several inches. 
If on to that is put a moderate layer of well-decayed 
manure, that will partially become incorporated 
with tne chalk, and the freely admitted air will in 
time render the chalk fertile. No doubt there was 
a time when what is now top soil was chalk solely; 
but weather, exposhre, and cultivation have made it 
what it is. If you have the same ground trenched 
again two or three years later, then the chalk base 
can be broken up a few inches deeper. We know now 
of one of the finest kitchen gardens in England on 
just such soil as yours, made what it if by gradual 
deep working and manuring. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. D. f.any worth y. Write to Messrs. Jaa. Yeitch 
& Sons, Chelsea, S.W. ; Messrs. Bunyard & Co., Maid¬ 
stone; orChcal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex.- V. H\ An 

excellent article dealing with the culture of Malmaison 
Carnations appeared in our issue of August 2, 1902. This 

may be had from the publisher, price IVd., post free.- 

I Chan. Blayboro. —1, It was a mistake to use sawdust- 
manure, as we fear you will have trouble with fungus. 

| Your best plan will be to mulch the plants with short, 
well-rotted manure, and water freely. 2, We would pre¬ 
fer not using nitrate of soda. If any help is necessary, 
j liquid-maunre in a weak state is much safer. 8, As soon 

as flowering is over.- Sussex. If the branches of your 

Peach-tree are like those you send, the best thing will be 
j to pull it up and put anothel one in its place.- Heath. 

If your Apple-tree is growing very strongly, perhaps it 
will be as well to lift it next autumn, and eo check the 
grow th and cause it to form fruit-buds. If not, we should 
leave it alone and it will fruit in time.-IT, ShUlaJbeer. 

See reply to “ Bloom," re Pear-midge, in our issue of 

June 10, p. 189.- W. F. de Kismer Kane .—Not at all 

uncommon. We have seen it frequently.- F. H. P. - 

The gas fumes will certainly injure the plants. A small 
oil-stove would he rnueh better, and, if kept dean, would 
answer the purpose.— Begonia.—The curling is caused 
by green-fly, which we found infesting the leaves that you 
send. You are keeping them too hot. Stand the 
Begonias in a cold-frame and they will do far better, 

giving plenty of air on fine days.- Martin We have 

never heard of such a thing, and do not believe it.- 

Annie Meyer. — If y ou pinch out the points this will cause 

the plants to spread out.- C. II. The Daffodil you 

mean is the Gardenia-flowered (Narcissus poeticuB flore- 
pleno), which we have figured in this* issue, with an 
article on double Daffodils. L. B. Withes. Not at all 
unusual. We have had many such sent us, and we found 

several such on an Apple tree a few’ days ago.- J. C. 

Birtill. The best plan for you would be to visit the 
places you mention and find out in which of them Violets 

succeed best.- Mrs. ft. Bond.- We fear you will do 

little good with the Brugmansia as a window plant, as it 
must attain size before flowering. In your district, it 

should succeed in the open air.- Artificial .—1, We 

should prefer to leav e the hedge alone until the coming 
autumn, as by that time the plants will have become well 
established, when culling down may he done. 2, Im¬ 
possible to name without seeing the plants or flowers. 
Ask some Orchid-grower in your district to name them 

for you.- A Welsh Gardener. See reply to “Warwick 

Ilali," re “ Bottling Green I’cas,” in our issue of May 20, 

p. 150.- F. C. tl Sec reply to “ Bloom ” in our issue of 

June 10, p. 189, rr “The Pear Midge,’’ by the grubs of 

which your Pears have been attacked.- M. -The 

name Pelargonium is now applied to all the forms that 
require greenhouse treatment, the word Geranium mean¬ 
ing the hardy forms. Leave the Allium alone. The 
licucojum bulbs arc too thick, thus preventing their 
flowering freely, and it will be advisable to lift and 

replant them.- II. 1, Your Pears have evidently been 

attacked by the grubs of the Pear-midge. See our issue 
of June 10, page 180. 2, In all probability dryness at the 
roots is the cause of the Pears failing. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

tW Any communications respecting plants nr fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should he addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, London, K.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed. In each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming, fin more than fov. 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent a 
one time. 

Names of plants. — C. Saunders. — Sibbhorpia 

europ;ea (Nat. order Scrophulariaceic).- Cniwys .- Hose 

lieine Marie Henriette.- A old Reekie. Rubus sp., hut 

cannot say which without seeing (lowers and fruit.- 

G. W. R. -1, Acacia armata: 2, Cord.vline indivisa.- 

W. If. (’.—Flowers quite dried up.- Mrs. Patrick. - 

1, Punkia ovata ; 2, Probably the fuller’s Teasel (Dipsacus 

fullonum), but it ia very unfair to send leaves only.- 

Melbary Bubb .—Rose had fallen to pieces.- Srxdley .— 

Name of Rose wc believe to he Marie d’Orleans, a dwarf 
growing kind. The present month and also July would 

be a suitable time to repot your plane.- Rt'g .—African 

Hemp (Sparmanniaafrioana).—— II. G. Purvis.— NoNo. 1; 

2, Helianthemura; 3, Impossible to name from such a 
specimen ; 4, Geranium sp. It is very unfair to Bend such 
dried up specimens. They came to hand loose, and were 
not even put into any kind of l»ox so as to keep them 

reasonably fresh.- B. C. —1, One of the older forms of 

Tree-Picony. but these P.-conies are so numerous that it is 
impossible to name with any certainty without comparing 
them; 2, One of the Rhododendron pontir.um forms: 

8 and 4, Flowers quite shrivelled up.- Adam .—Iris 

graminea.-(’. A . Roche.. —The Manna Ash (Fraxinus 

Omus).- S. W. — Asphodelus luteus.- Bedfordshire.— 

Farfugium grande.- Arthur Porter. Crested forms of 

the common Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare). 

“ FLORA and Sylvo-"—A Monthly-Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home I-andscape. Printed in large type on pure clay- 
less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs. Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s.; post paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 arsalso 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4s. 4d. 

Photographs of Cardens, Plants, or Trees. 

* — \Ye. offer each week a copy of the latest edition 
oj the “ English, Flower Garden ’’ for the best 
i photograph of n garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors, Rent to us in any one week. 

1 What are known as silver prints must be sent. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea , 

Prize winner this week is Miss E. Stocks, 
Milverton, Somerset, for Primula Forbesii. 
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FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY PEST. 

I hear of very many Gooseberry bushes being , 
attacked by caterpillars. This occurs more I 
or less in many parts every year, ami it is 1 
one of the few troubles the Gooseberry grower | 
has to deal with. The caterpillar is a ter¬ 
rible pest, and it is no wonder growers are 
anxious, as it eats the leaves off wholesale, 
then th« fruit ceases to develop, and never | 
matures ; indeed, it is wholly spoiled for any j 
purpose- If taken in time, when tho cater- i 
pillars Fire few, they may he kept in check 
by hand picking, but when they hang iii clus¬ 
ters and abound everywhere, then some other I 
remedy must be used. They are very soft- | 
skinned, and are not difficult to kill ; but no j 
half measures will do, and all must be do j 
stroyed. A mixture of soft-soap and Quassia i 
is one of the best remedies. A mixture of j 
boiled Elder leaves and Tobacco water is also I 
useful. Newlv-slaked lime, if thrown on, i 
will also kill them. It is an excellent plan to 
dust under the bushes with this at this season. 

If the branches are shaken violently to throw 
off the caterpillars, and the lime sprinkled 
on before they can crawl up or away, many 
will be killed. If no other remedy is handy, 
dust the bushes well with sharp road grit. 
They dislike this. 

Notwithstanding all this, Gooseberry-grow¬ 
ing is most profitable. The Gooseberry is 
• ailed the poor man’s fruit, and it justly de¬ 
serves the name. Every individual possess- j 
ing a small plot of ground would do well to , 
plant a few trees of the best Gooseberries. 
Lip to the present I have found nothing to I 
equal Berry’s Early Kent for size and weight j 
of crop. 1 n planting this kind the grower has | 
a great advantage, because the foliage comes 
out in advance of tho bloom, thereby protect¬ 
ing it from early frosts and cold east winds. 
The Gooseberry thrives best in a deep, rich 
soil, but should never be planted deeper than 
three or four inches. A most important point 
is forming the bush, as a great many amateuis 
are frightened of cutting the trees when 
young. Tho tree should be well cut back to 
four or fivo buds the first season, or before 
planting. This causes the stem to thicken, 
and the following season all the new wood 
will be strong. After that, all that will be 
required is a little thinning and shortening 
of the leaders. The chief aim should be to 
keep the centre always open so that sun and 
air may play freely through the bush. The 
demand for green Gooseberries is enormous, 
and there is not half the bother in dealing 
with them as the ripe fruit, which is often 
not so high in price as the.green. There is 
the advantage, too, of removing the fruit early 
from the bushes, and this is a great relief to 
them. In gathering the green fruit, tlie best 
way is not to take it all off certain bushes 
and let others carry and mature a full crop, 
but thin some from all, and let each get the 
benefit of it. Young bushes that are in the 
course of being made into full size will be 
much helped by having three parts of the 
fruit removed. Those that are left to ripen 
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will be fine specimens. Green Gooseberries 
are excellent for tarts, and when bottled and j 
preserved at this time they are invaluable. | 
The best jam is made from green Goose , 
berries, Herbert Thackeray. 

C'rout home, Berks. 

TRELLIS GOOSEBERRIES. 

One turns with satisfaction from many bush 
Gooseberries, under which a lot of tho fruit 
is lying as a result of the frost, on May 22nd, 
to those on the trellis, which have not 
suffered in the least, the result probably of 
more upright growth of the shoots, and con¬ 
sequently greater protection for the fruit. 
Severe restriction in the way of pruning so 
far as different fruits are concerned is often 
condemned, and extension is claimed to give j 
a greater quantity of fruit and longer life for 
the plant, but this is hardly the case with I 
trellis Gooseberries here, as from these I j 
get a tremendous amount of fruit and great ' 
variety from a limited area, and so far as 
longevity is concerned my trees have been in 
their present position 23 years, and are still 
in first-rate health. About half-a-dozen have 
had to be removed, because in the early 
eighties cordon Gooseberries were not often 
planted, and it was difficult to hit upon the 
varieties most amenable to that form of cul- 
I ture. Within the last few years, however, 
i several of our leading nurserymen have grown 
them largely, and they may safely be relied 
on to supply only suitable sorts. A stipula¬ 
tion should bo made for good dessert kinds, 
as the supply for cooking and preserving can 
be obtained from bushes. Early, mid-season I 
and late sorts should also he planted to j 
ensure a long season, as good dessert Goose¬ 
berries are always welcomed. If the natural I 
soil is on the light side, and there are no j 
facilities for obtaining a heavier compost, j 
work in at planting time a liberal dose of cow- | 
manure and mulch annually with the same. . 
| Success in dry seasons and a light soil will 
| soon make an end of trellis Gooseberries if 1 
attention is not given to the above. *• - 

E. Burrell. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is interesting to note that while some 
firms catalogue very lengthy lists of Goose¬ 
berries, yet the number commonly cultivated 
I is a very limited one. That is not due to any 
i special feeling of exclusiveness but rather to 
the fact that the few thus generally grown are 
I the best for ordinary culture. What varieties 
i are more widely grown for the production of 
j early green berries than are Lancashire Lad, 

I Crown Bob. Whinham’s Industry, Keepsake, 
j Gunner, Rifleman, or for dessert, fruits Red 
Warrington, Whitesmith, Red Champagne, 
j Golden Drop, Ironmonger, and Green Gages. 
No matter how many others there may be, 
and there are scores, these are for ordinary 
garden purposes the best. 

Gooseberries rank amongst the most pro¬ 
fitable of market fruits, because so many are 
gathered green and freely sold. Not only are 
the bushes thus early relieved of a heavy 
crop and speedily recuperate, but the market 


season is greatly lengthened, and that is an 
important matter. Then there is the further 
fact that if a few bushes bo well netted up 
berries will hang for several weeks after being 
ripe. With the exception of Currants there 
is no other open-air frjiit. that can be simi¬ 
larly treated. A favourite method of grow 
ing dessert Gooseberries is flatwise on trel¬ 
lises, and whilst the fruits are finer they are 
the. more easily protected by netting from 
birds. Taking an average of years, it is very 
doubtful whether any other fruit gives such 
constant and profitable crops thus trained 
as Gooseberries do. For dessert, if the 
best flavoured varieties be grown, these fruits 
take a good deal of beating. Town people 
probably know little of the delicious quality 
these give, because the fruits are too small 
for market culture. Private growers have 
themselves to blame if they do not have richly 
flavoured Gooseberries in abundance. 

A. D. 

NOTES AND BE VUES. 

Cankered Apple-trees.— Could you oblige me by 
giving me the cause and remedy (if any) through your 
paper of the disease which has caused the enclosed 
branches of Apple-tree to die? The trees are Cox'b 
Orange, young trees planted last year. I have a lot of 
other trees of different kinds, none of which are like it. 

I might add that a fortnight ago I gave them 2 gallons of 
liquid-manure, the drainage from a slaughter-house. 
Would that cause it?—X. Y. Z. 

[Tho portions of Apple branches sent show 
a very bad attack of canker, or, as scientifi¬ 
cally known, Nectria ditissima. Canker is a 
fungus, but it seldom affects trees in good 
health. When tho roots go deep into sour 
clay or poor sand, where no proper tree food 
can be found, canker is apt to follow'. Prac¬ 
tically it. is a diseaso induced by an absence 
of proper food. If you could open a trench 
round your affected trees, and would sever 
the deep going roots, then refill the trenches, 
also would place over the roots some short 
manure, or give a dressing at the rate of 
6 • piuihds per rod of superphosphate, kainit, 
and nitrate of soda to wash in, much good 
should result. Some Apples are never 
affected by canker. Young trees in such a 
condition as yours we should not hesitate to 
pull up and burn. Your soil is evidently not 
suited to the growth of Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
It is a mistake to think that all sorts of 
1 Apples will grow in any soil, no matter how 
| favourable the conditions may bo as regards 
the climate, shelter, etc. Soil that is heavy, 
j therefore retentive of moisture, and conse¬ 
quently cold during winter and spring, is 
conducive to canker lissome sorts of Apples.] 

Apple-trees, etc., failing to fruit. -Thisspring 
I hail an excellent show of blgoin on the Pear, Cherry, and 
Plum trees, but the fruit has set very hadlf.-X*” a waI1 
facing south-west I have very, little fruit on the Pear trees. 

I The blooms have shrivelled'up the same as the accom¬ 
panying ones, uhile the leaves appeared to be scorched, 
like the enclosed, with the^result that, there is not ons 
Pear on many of the trees, and tilfe others have only a 
few. This also applies to JFtac*t rees on a south wall and 
to pyramids. The Cherry pyramids were full of bloom 
but very few fruits have set and the others are coruing off 
in an undeveloped form similar to the enclosed. Chernes 
and Pears under glass bloomed well, but they have set 
very badly. In the opdn 1 attributed the shrivelling of 
the bloom and the burning of the leaves to the long con¬ 
tinuance of easterly wind, accompanied by white frost: 
! but. the fact that the Pear-trees on a south wall have not 
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the shrivelled blooms or burnt leaves, only a failure of the 
bloom to set, seems to upset this theory. Would you 
kindly let mo know what, in your opinion, is the cause of 
this shrivelling and burning? Hitherto 1 have always had 
excellent crops of fruit on the wall-trees. I purpose next 
spring covering the wall-trees with a double row of net¬ 
ting. Would this prevent a repetition of this damage?— 
Hortus. 

[It is not possible, judging by the sample 
sent, or from your description, to determine 
the cause of your wall-fruit tree bloom be¬ 
coming literally scorched, as it were, and 
falling. It might bo due to a fungoid attack, 
although that seems improbable; but we 
think it must either be due to cold, possibly 
to frost, or to some gaseous ingredient in the 
atmosphere that is injurious to the root 
action, the roots having got into sour soil. 
When you state that hitherto you have had 
excellent crops of fruit on the trees, we are 
compelled to set aside the root theory, and 
to adopt either that of undue cold or of the 
presence of some noxious gases. Such being 
the case, it is so very difficult to suggest 
remedies. That covering the wall trees with 
a double thickness of 
fish netting next spring 
when in bloom may 
serve a useful purpose 
so far as warding off 
frost is concerned. Micro 
can be no doubt-; but as 
this year whilst a long 
spell of cold may leavo 
the bloom and fruit com¬ 
paratively unhurt, very 
sharp frosts late in May 
may do very great harm 
indeed, especially if the 
covering has been re¬ 
moved. You will prob¬ 
ably find so soon as 
warmth comes that the 
trees will make good 
clean growth ; but it will 
be well to have every 
shrivelled leaf picked off 
and burnt lest they bo 
affected with any fun¬ 
goid spores. Spraying 
the trees now may be of 
questionable value. Have 
all the front shoots other 
than those needed to ex¬ 
tend the branches 
pinched or cut. hack to 
some four or live leaves 
at the end of July, and 
as a result the back buds 
on each spur should 
later develop into fruit 
bloom buds. That may 
materially help to pro¬ 
duce fruiting. In the 
late autumn, after the 
leaves have fallen, make 
a solution of 1 lb. 
caustic soda, dissolved 
in boiling water, then 
add three quarters of a 
pound of commercial 
potash, and 10 ounces of 
soft soap. Add 10 gal¬ 
lons of water, and spray 
the trees all over twice at intervals.] 

Danger of galvanised wire.— The damage 
done to tender shoots by allowing these to 
come into contact with new galvanised wire 
is very generally known. The acid used in 
galvanising is very destructive to immature , 
foliage and tendrils, especially in the neigh- I 
bourhood of towns where much smoke is in 
the air; but if the wire is old and weathered, 
or if it is thickly coated with paint, no harm ' 
is done to the tenderest shoot that touches it. I 
It is always the custom in this garden to I 
paint all galvanised wire immediately it is 
put up. but. unfortunately, owing to pressure | 
of work, this was neglected in a certain case 
lately. Two young plants of Lapageria, rose j 
and white, had been put out against a north 
wall in the open, and galvanised wire strained 
up the wall for them to climb. About three 
weeks ago, on looking at the plants, I found 
that the wire had not been painted, and that 
wherever the young shools had touched it 
they were dead. The house-painters, when 
engaged in their work shortly after the wires 
were put up. had dropped some paint upon 
one portion of the^j&i^e, apd hpi*{| a young , 


shoot had twined that was quite uninjured. 
Needless to say, the wires were at once 
painted, but some weeks have been lost 
through neglect to render the wire harmless 
before the plants started into growth. 

S. W. I’ 1 ., Kingsivcar , in The Garden, 


PLUM PRINCE ENGLEBERT. 

The accompanying illustration conveys a 
very correct idea as to the shape and crop¬ 
ping capacities of this Plum, while the 
character of the foliage is also faithfully 
portrayed. Of a deep purple colour, sprinkled 
with minute brown spots and covered with 
a bluish-grey bloom, the fruits, which at¬ 
tain a large size, are distinctly handsome in 
appearance, and although strictly speaking 
a cooking Plum, the fruits, if allowed to 
hang till the skins are on the point of shrivel¬ 
ling, will then become quite richly flavoured 
and free from the acidity which characterises 
them when they first ripen. Here, then, we 


Mixture for Gooseberry - bushes. — “ The 

Gooseherrs Crop,” vide Gardening, June 10. 1905. Would 
“ Dorset” Oe so kind as to give me the recipe for making 
the mixture to which lie refers as “clearing the hushes 
and keeping off the birds?” I shall lie very glad to know 
what it is?—J. G. Dabington. 

The fruit crop. It is yet much too early 
to learn what has been the extent of evil 
wrought by frost on the fruit crop. To know 
the general naturo of the crop and its proR- 
pects we must wait until July. It is feared 
that excessive rains have done early Straw¬ 
berries as much harm as frost did to the 
flowers, for nothing breeds mildew so rapidly 
as does such weather as we lately had, espe¬ 
cially when the Strawberry plants have been 
liberally mulched. It is well to understand, 
however, that the distressing reports fur¬ 
nished from some directions do not convey 
correct statements as to the general condition 
of fruit prospects in the country. The recent 
frosts seem to have run in drifts, and then 
did great harm ; hut in other places the mis¬ 
chief was slight. I have seen many breadths 


Plum Prince Englebert. 
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have a Plum which, like several others, ful¬ 
fils a dual purpose, inasmuch as it is service¬ 
able either for kitchen or dessert. It differs 
from many in this, that it is a free and con- | 
sistent cropper. The tree is a hardy and 
vigorous grower, and is so accommodating 
that it may be grown in any form of tree, 
including that of a cordon. In the latter 
form it is very prolific, and can bo recom¬ 
mended to be so grown when the fruit.s are ; 
required to hang as long as possible for j 
dessert. Standard trees also bear heavily, | 
and I once had a large standard which vied 
with the well-known “ Victoria ” in this direc- , 
tion. In the trial of Plums which was eon- | 
ducted at Chiswick some few years since j 
Prince Englebert was favourably reported 
upon, the tree in this case, if I remember , 
aright, being a spreading bush. Pyramids 
also crop well if given attention in the way 
of lifting, or root-pruning, to correct strong | 
growth. It is an excellent market Plum, and 
growers who are not already in possession of 
it should certainly add it to their collections. 
On a wall this wijl liang very lute, and is then 
most usefuj. * A. W. 


of Potatoes, for instance, generally in ex¬ 
posed positions, where me air and soil were 
dry, that were almost untouched.—A. D. 

Raspberries falling: (C .).—From the appearance 
of the specimens sent we should say that the canes are 
crowded together in a dry and poor soil. After the crop 
is over, cut out to the ground at once all the canes that 
have borne fruit-, and thin out the suckers that have 
sprung up around to three or four of the strongest of each 
stool, removing all others, ft is not a good plan to dig 
amongst Raspltf-rry-canes: but they should be heavily 
mulched with half-decayed stable-manure, and be liberally 
supplied with water, if possible, in dry weather. If the 
soil is bad, make a fresh plantation in the autumn 
(Nov ember) in deep, well-tilled, and manured ground, and 
not in a shady place. 

Oherry-treee “gumming” (G . H.). — When 
Cherry-trees “gum ” in the absence of wounds or bruises 
the causes may arise from the trees being worked on an 
unsuitable stock, or they may be planted in overrich soil, 
or the roots may have got down into an unsuitable sub- 
soil. The remedy is obvious. Let the roots be lifted 
nearer the Burface, and place amongst them, instead of 
the old hard or unsuitable soil, some good, sound yellow 
loam ; if decayed fibrous loam can be obtained this is the 
very host material to use. Cutting and lifting the roots 
will check the over-abundant flow' of sap, which is the 
direct cause of the rupture of the vessels, and the roots 
working amongst suitable loam, not too rich, will main- 
tain a healthy condition of the branches aud prevent 
"guramjg"in the future. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA. 

The tree of Magnolia Soulangeana from 
which the illustration was prepared is grow¬ 
ing in one of the hardy herbaceous borders 
here. It is just 4 feet in height, and not 
quite so much in breadth, and carried over 
a hundred blooms. Unfortunately, a bitterly 
cold north-east wind was blowing all the time 
it was out, and it was only by chance that 
I was able to take it in a temporary lull. The 
next morning a gale was blowing, and nearly 
all the expanded blooms were destroyed. I 
have a good many planted about, and I find 
they all do well and bloom most freely. 

Georof. Weir Cohens. 

Bron pad am , A be.ryshrylh . 

Wistaria multijuga. The first time I saw 
this Wistaria in flower was in the once famous 
nursery of Messrs. Osborn at Ful¬ 
ham. long since covered with 
streets of houses. It must be con¬ 
fessed that I (in common with 
many others) was then somewhat 
disappointed, for though the 
racemes are very long, the indi¬ 
vidual flowers are small, and tak¬ 
ing the older W. sinensis as one’s 
standpoint, W. multijuga is de¬ 
cidedly less showy. Time has, 
however, very much altered my 
opinion of this Wistaria since then, 
and I regard it as a delightful 
climber, or even as a large Dush, 
if pruned back with that object in 
view, for when laden with its ex¬ 
ceedingly long, thin racemes it 
forms a charmingly graceful, yet 
quaint and uncommon, feature. 

This Wistaria is the species which 
is such a general favourite 
throughout Japan, where, at tea¬ 
houses ami places of public resort, 
it is nearly always to be found in 
good condition, and many of tlio 
specimen* are of great age. Of 
this there is in cultivation under 
the name of flore-albo a paler- 
tinted variety, but the blossoms 
are decidedly less showy than the 
purplish lilac ones of the type. 

The Chinese Wistaria (W. sinensis) 
met with almost everywhere is also 
represented in our gardens by a 
white-flowered variety, which, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to bloom so 
freely as the common kind. Two 
other varieties — the double- 
flowered (flore-pleno) and the 
variegated-leaved (variegata) are 
poor things, not W’orth cultivation. 

In addition to the above there is 
one species of Wistaria native of 
North America—viz., W. frutes- 
cena—which is characterised by a 
less climbing habit, while it also 
flowers later in the season.—X. 

[In connection with the above 
remarks as to the double-flowered 
form, we do not quite agree, judg¬ 
ing from some handsome sprays of 
bloom sent us from Mr. A. Wafcerer, 

Knap Hill, Surrey’. Those were re¬ 
markably fine, the trusses of bloom 
being quite lf» inches long, the indi¬ 
vidual flowers recalling blooms of the 
Marie Louise Violet, but darker, or the i 
blooms of the double Vinca. Mr. Waterer 
in u note says that the double form is flower¬ 
ing very freely, and ns the sprays mingle 
with those of the Laburnum, a very fine effect 
results.- Ed.] 

Azalea ros®flora. — Some beautifully- 
flowered plants of this charming little Azalea 
were conspicuous in Messrs. Veitchs’ group 
at the Temple Show. Botnnicnlly it is re¬ 
garded only as a variety of the Indian Azalea, 
but as a garden plant it is widely removed 
from the forms in general cultivation. The i 
name of rosirflora is a very appropriate one, 
as the flowers, when partially expanded, are 1 
just like little Hose buds, in colour a de- J 
lightful shade of pinkish salmon. Liki* most. i 
of the Azaleas, they i^eTorqo in I 


i fusion as to almost hide the foliage. The 
plant is of a low, spreading habit of growth, 

, while the leaves are small and narrow. It 
is fairly hardy within the London district, 
but, as a rule, the blossoms develop better 
with glass protection than they do in the 
open ground. Beside the name at the head 
1 of this note it is also known as Azalea 
balsaminaeflora and Azalen Rollissoni, it hav¬ 
ing been introduced from Japan by the at 
one time important nursery firm of Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting. In obtaining this 
pretty Azalea dwarf plants on their own roots 
should be insisted on, as if stuck on a naked 
stem, like nearly all Azaleas are, a great 
deal of its beauty is lost. For a sheltered 
nook on the roekwork it is very well suited. 

I X ‘ 

Crinodendron Hookeri in the south of 
Scotland. The interesting note hv “ St. C.” 
in Gardening Illustrated of June 10 
I (page IK-1) will be useful in bringing before 


land near the sea, and this Triouspidaria, 
with many other choice things, is also, I be¬ 
lieve, quite a success in the noted garden 
of Mr. Osgood II. Mackenzie, at Inverewe, in 
Ross-sliire.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Dielytra spectabilis for cutting.— In a 

recent issue you gave an illustration, with 
some notes on this useful border plant. The 
faithful illustration should do much to foster 
a love for good old plants, for surely this is 
an old favourite of our gardens, and one often 
wonders why it is not more frequently seen. 
1 find the flowers valuable for rutting, and 
were I asked to name a plant that gave the 
same colour in long sprays I could not do so. 
Many are under an impression that it is use¬ 
less for this purpose, but this is not so. Much 
depends on the conditions it is grown under 
and the age of the flowers when cut. When 
grown in a close, moist structure, and then 
cut, it is worthless ; but grown in the border 


Magnolia Soulangeana in a Welsh garden. From a photograph sent by Captain G. Weir-Cosens, 

‘wyth, N. Wales. 


Bronpadaru, Aberystwyth, 


readers the comparative hardiness of the 
beautiful shrub, Crinodendron Hookeri, now 
called Tricuspidaria hexnpetala. In the 
south west of Scotland it is hardy, and 
generally flowers with great freedom, unless 
after a very severe winter, which may de- j 
stroy the flower-buds, which are produced the 
previous autumn. It has been very success- ! 
fully cultivated for a good few years in the 
rock garden of Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, 
of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, quite close 
to the Solway. Here it is c ultivated in bush 
form, and although not so tall as the fine 
plant spoken of by “ St. G.” as in the garden 
at genial Killinev is a handsome plant. When , 
seen in bloom with its large, deep crimson 
flowers drooping from its branches it is a 
charming and interesting shrub, indeed. 
Many of thes& Chilian shrubs not generally 
accounted hardy are perfectly so in Scot- 


and allowed to open the flower shoot the 
whole length, and placed in a vase that is 
deep and with plenty of water, it will remain 
fresh a long time. Recently I saw this used 
in this way. The glasses were tall, ami 
although the flowers had been cut the day 
previously and the room was hot and dry. 
they were as fresh at the close of the second 
day as when cut. I have some in my room 
that have been cut several days, and are now 
quite fresh. The same has been my ex¬ 
perience in using it to decorate the rooms in 
the Abbey. When grown in pots it needs 
well exposing to make it hard. Last spring 
I had two very fine plants in 12-inch pots. 
These were brought forward under glass to 
use for furnishing. I stood them in the open 
air for several clays when fine, and when 
taken in and stood on a high table the effect 
was grand. Dorset. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There is an idea that Chrysanthemums are 
such gross feeders that over-watering is an 
impossibility. This is a great mistake, and 
leads to rotted roots and sickly growth. Take 
the plants as they are likely to be at the 
present time—namely, in their flowering pots. 
For several days after the repotting has been 
done moist ure at the roots will not be needed, 
even in warm, sunny weather, but a sprinkle 
overhead twice a day only. If water be given 
in large quantities, the new soil becomes 
soddened and sour before fresh roots have 
taken to it, so much so that the latter refuse 
to run among that which is meant for more 
food ; hence a check to progress. But when 
by new growth it is seen that the plants are 
on the move, then give water in such a quan¬ 
tity that the whole ball of soil is thoroughly 
moistened. Another error is to give a plant 
just a little water because it is thought the 
same only partially requires moistening. This 
leads to the soil in the pot getting wet on the 
top and dust-dry at the bottom, a condition 
that will soon cause the loss of leaves. One 
very important rule there is—never water a 
plant until it needs attention, and when ap- 
plied give enough to soak the whole ball. 
How are we to tell when a plant requires 
water? ..The dry look of the surface will fur¬ 
nish .some indication, but a sure sign is ob¬ 
tained by tapping each pot with the knuckles, i 
If a hollow ringing sound is produced be sure ! 
that the roots require moisture; if the sound ; 
be dull, and the plant by lifting seems heavy, ■ 
then pass it by till the next look through. I 
Another means of knowing is when the leaves I 
flag and droop. This point must not by any 
means be reached, or loss of leaves will again 
follow. There is, however, a flagging of the 
leaves often noticed when the sun bursts out 
strong after dull days. The tips of the plants j 
hang down and look distressed, but be cer- . 
tain in this case, bv tapping the pot a* ad- j 
vised, before watering the roots, for as likely 
ns not the soil is quite moist. The strongest j 
plants, again, will take up more moisture 
than the weaker growers, so do not treat all | 
alike. Wo must also he guided by I lie size 
of the pots the plants are in. those in small | 
ones being, of course, likely to require most 
attention. Less danger exists from over- ! 
watering in hot, dry weather than on dull, 
cloudy days, such as we have had lately in ! 
deed, some of our plants have not received j 
water only from the elements for the past 
fortnight, and we take care, if possible, to j 
keep the soil on the side of dryness in dull j 
weather. When purposely we allow the soil ' 
to be thus dry, we take care to look through 
the collection at the first, burst, of sunshine, a 1 
time that we find water needed. 

As the season goes on overwatering is not 
so liable to occur, there being more leaves 
and stems to feed. Sometimes we have ! 
found, during the months of July and August, 
that one plant will require two or more good 
soakings in a day; but this is exceptional, j 
nnd generally one watering a day is found 
to be enough. When possible look over'the'j 
plants for this purpose morning and evening, 
and during very hot days a third visit may be 
given about noon. Do not apply water in j 
small quantities and often, nor give that little I 
to plants that, are just moist, so as to “make i 
all alike.” No mistake can be more fatal. ' 
Always bear in mind the state of the weather j 
at the time the watering can is being used. ! 
Syringing the leaves of Chrysanthemums on ' 
hot days is an excellent thing to keep the i 
foliage clean and in health, as well as give it 
a freshness pleasing to the eve. This prac¬ 
tice is somewhat out, of the question, where 
several thousands of plants have to be dealt, 
with, but I should do it. if the collection were 
small. 

Amateurs often throw their plants out of 
health by giving manures at. a too early date. 
The pivper time to start feeding the plants 
is when the pots are well filled with roots, 
aid if they are iiu'THe sizes of tin recoin- 

He -“fyfhjtfj&to M» |p> pa in 

• ..aiuet'.T the tim^4mVAibt Vwrived. 


When the fiiml potting is delayed, it is a good 
j plan to apply a little soot water or guano, 
at the ral« of a quarter of an ounce to a 
gallon of water, just to keep them going, but 
on no account, give fertilisers while there is 
plenty of food in the ball of soil for the 
leaves nnd stems to feed on. It is quite a 
wrong idea that Chrysanthemums require 
feeding at all times and in any quantity. My 
advice to amateurs is this : If the plants are 
I potted in soils that have often been recom 
I mended in these pages, do not apply liquid- 
| manures for another month. L. 

— 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Any time during the first three weeks of 
I June may be selected for the final shift., using 
eight, nine, ten. or twelve-inch pots, as the 
I case may be. Single plants may be flowered 
admirably in eight-inch pots, though‘three 
j in a twelve-inch pot will be better, as far 
as quantity of bloom is concerned. The com- 
! post for this shift should be very carefully 
made up, the plants having to derive their 
nourishment from this soil (with the excep¬ 
tion of stimulants) for the next five months at 
least. Procure a quantity of good yellow 
lonm, or the best that can be had, and to 
two parts of this add half a part leaf-mould, 
half a part well-rotted cow-manure or dried 
cow-manure gathered from a field. A six- I 
inch potful of soot may be added to the 
barrow load. Mix the whole well together, 
and let it lie in a heap for a week or so, turn | 
ing it over again before using. The pots I 
should be perfectly clean and well drained, 
putting one large crock over the hole in the 
bottom and an inch and a half of smaller 
ones above. This applies to the twelve-inch 
size, and smaller pots should have less in 
proportion. The roughest of the compost 
should be placed immediately above the 
crocks. In turning out the plants carefully 
remove the old crocks, which will most likely 
be held in place by the roots; afterwards 
place the ball in the centre of the new pot, so 
that it sits firmly about one and a half inches 
from the top. Fill the soil round in the usual 
manner, and make it very firm, using a blunt 
stick for the purpose. I generally use the 
top part, of an old spade-handle sawn olT 
evenly and about sixteen inches long. This 
stick is essential in making the soil firm, 
which in turn promotes short jointed and well 
ripened wood. 

When potling is completed the plants may | 
be placed in their summer quarters, choosing, 
iT possible, a nice open aspect, away from 
trees. No water should be given for a week j 
or ten days, unless absolutely necessary, but 
the foliage should be, well damped with a ; 
syringe each evening. If green-fly is present i 
a dusting of Tobacco-powder after damping I 
the foliage will remove same. Stakes suited j 
to the height of the plants should be inserted 
and the growth secured to them, fastening 
the top of the slakes to a wire stretched j 
parallel with the row of plants. This pre- | 
vents the latter being blown over and other- j 
wise damaged. Cumberland. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum maximum. -If. ns was 
stated by a visitor to a garden last summer, 
the flowers of C. maximum are little more I 
than an improved Dog Daisy, they are not¬ 
withstanding extremely pretty and useful for J 
cutting. Last year on Rome clumps in my [ 
garden there might have been counted a j 
hundred or more flowers, and considering 
they last a long time when cut,, while the 
plant is easy to grow, and perfectly hardy, | 
everyone who cares for single white blossoms i 
should find room for a clump.—W. F. D. j 
Work among the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. —Recently planted early-flower- | 
ing Chrysanthemums are nbw doing very 
well, the copious rains of late having given 
backward plants a much-needed start. To 
see the early flowering Chrysanthemums at 
their best they should lie kept growing on 
steadily from the time they get established 
in their flowering quarters until the season 
of blossoming comes round. The ground be¬ 
tween the plants should be lined over at least, 
once a week for a time at least. Bv these 
means weeds may be kept under, and, what 


is of even more importance, aeration of the 
soil is also achieved. It is astonishing what 
a great amount of good is done to the plants 
by these periodical hoeings. Do not pinch 
the plants to make them bushy. Such advice 
is distinctly wrong. The early flowering 
varieties are naturally branding, and if the 
j plants bo encouraged to grow freely they 
naturally develop n bushy habit of growth. 
The shoots of plants that are pinched never 
, make the strong unions with the main stem 
I that those naturally developed invariably do. 
They, from their own weight, or during the 
prevalence of strong and boisterous winds, 
when the growths are weighed down with buds 
or blossoms, very often break out from the 
main stem, and the beauty of the plant is 
j destroyed, to say nothing of the loss of the 
I blossoms. For this reason do not pinch the 
plants in any way. Without delay insert 
stakes for the support of the plants. Bamboo 
canes may be used in cases where stout Hazel 
stakes cannot be procured.—E. G. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES. 

What delightful associations are centred 
round Lilies, especially about those that 
people, from want of a better term, call 
“ Garden Lilies.” Lilies are general favour¬ 
ites with all classes of the community. You 
may see the tall spikes of bloom in the ter 
raced garden, on the shrubbery walk, or on 
the parterre of the wealthy, at the front 
of some cottage, or in the plot of the village 
labourer, their peerless blooms adding a grace 
and dignity wherever they are found. But 
it is questionable whether Lilies are not often 
looked upon as being better fitted for pot cul¬ 
ture under glass, regarded by not a few as 
delicate, and unsuited for the open. That 
much misconception exists on this point is 
evident, otherwise we should see greater 
variety grown out-of-doors. You may notice 
L. tigrinum, L. c-halcedonicum, and L. can- 
diduiu almost anywhere, but. of other white 
Lilies apart from candidum how few attempt 
the culture in the garden? It. is a fact, how¬ 
ever, that most varieties -with some few ex¬ 
ceptions—will thrive and bloom in the open, 
with little protection beyond what is afforded 
in winter to many other hardy things. 1.. 
an rat u m and L. longiflormn, both beautiful 
for pot culture, are equally as beautiful in 
the sunny side 4>f the garden, planted deeply 
in good soil. So, too, in the sunshine revel 
L. sulphureum and excelsum, the latter pro¬ 
ducing lovely buff or yellow flowers. In the 
speciosum group we have album Knctzeri, 
giving us pure white blooms, down the centres 
of which a pale green band runs; roocran- 
thuin, with blooms of a deep rose, aild in this 
group, too, roseum Riiperbum and rubrmn, 
both well known sorts. L. giganteum grows 
to an immense height, often J Li feet or 14 feet, 
bearing long, tubular flowers, whose white 
petals are streaked with purple. The stately 
L. auratum needs no commendation, it is 
well known, but it is seldom seen in the 
garden, unless it he in the south, but the 
flowers are finer when its roots have the 
greater freedom of the open border. I.. ean- 
diduin is grown everywhere ; it is an old and 
sweet-scented sort, lias many admirers, nnd 
when onco established gives no trouble ; in¬ 
deed. it is one of the best things about Lilies 
when they are doing well to leave them alone. 

As a general rule, Lilies like a soil made up 
of loam, leaf-mould, and a little peat, nnd the 
bulbs may be planted 4 inches or fi inches 
deep, and surrounded with sand. Some Lilies, 
like L. speciosum nnd L. auratum, are grate¬ 
ful for partial shade, and, therefore, may be 
planted on a border backed by trees, but 
the shade should not be a dense one. We 
owe much to them ns plants for indoor de¬ 
coration, but it, cannot, be too widely known 
that they are not the delicate subjects many 
imagine them to be, and I am not far wrong 
when I say that, more die in pots through 
neglect to afford moisture and keeping them 
j in an overheated structure than those planted 
out-of-doors. The latter will grow into hand¬ 
some dumps, and increase in beauty each 
! season, and all they need by way of protec¬ 
tion in the winter is a covering of leaves ; in 
fact, on warm, sheltered borders this is 
scarcely needed. LeaHURHT. 
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NYMPHiEA STELLATA MRS. WARD. 
This was raised in America by Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Hudson, who grew' it at Gunnersbury 
House, says it is quite a distinct Lily, and 
very free flowering, the colour being of a 
shade that may be best described as rosy or 
salmon-pink. Mr. Hudson finds that some of 
these hybrid Lilies lack the essential quality 
—constitution—and fail to Btand our winters. 


THE SIBERIAN FLAG IRIS (TRIS 
SIBIRICA). 

There are few among the many beautiful 
Irises which can surpass the Siberian Flag 


tussock of roots; whence rise the Blender 
leaves and neat stems, surmounted by the 
elegantly-fdrmed and coloured flowers. The 
typical plant,iWhi-ch flowers in May and June, 
has bright blue flowers, but there are several 
good varieties, varying in. the shade, of the 
standards and falls, and m the reticulations. 
I. s. acuta, a good plant, is dwarf in habit, 
and has neat blue flowers with white reticula¬ 
tion, and there is a pretty white form of this 
variety. There are beveral albino forms of 
the typical!, sibirica, and almost any is good, 
hut that Called alba-grandiflora is onp of the 
best. I find a jrroportion of seedlings of 
I. sibirica alba come true, and others show 


Flowers of Nymphaa stellata Mrs. Ward. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury JEIouse. 


Iris, the narrow, Grass like leaves and neat 
little blooms giving it an appearance which 
causes it to be appreciated by all but those 
who are devotees of size in flowers. When 
seen growing in the border or in boggy 
ground it is sure to please those who have 
never met with it before, as well as those who 
have been acquainted with it for years. 
Whether it is only feet high—its height in 
Bomo soils and positions—or as much, as 4 feet 
—which it attains in others—it is graceful 
and'beautiful. Its ease of culture is one of 
the merits of the Siberian Iris, as it Boon 
forages for itself without interfering too 
much with others in ’ — — 


withopt jnterferijig too 
•ie bonier. dfc ra-ftis a 


pleasing variations in colour. I. s. atropur- 
purea is a deep blue form, hardly correctly 
named “ alrppurpurea.” I. s. Baxteii is 
another good form Qf the Siberian Iris, of 
tall habit, and having its white falls veined 
with blue, with the tips of these of the same 
colour; tiie standards are blue. A series 
passing under the name of I. s. coreana gives 
us blooms of varying shades of almost violet- 
purple, and produced on dwarf plants. In 
I. s. major those who like tall plants will 
fitul one of the: best of the species for their 
purpose, while its lovely blue and violet 
flowers command admiration from everyone. 
In the forms of I. s. orientalis we have some 


of the prettiest of these Irises, the crimson 
unopened buds and the violet of the expanded 
flowers being very charming; while the 
blooms are among the largest of any produced 
b.V any forms of I. sibirica. There are several 
good varieties of J. s. orientalis, and one 
which ought to be of special value has not 
yet come under my notice, so far as I can 
recollect. It is called Snow Queen, and is 
said to have pure white blooms of good Bize. 
Any, however, of the forms of I. s. orientalis 
will be found excellent. One cannot leave the 
subject of varieties without mentioning the 
semi-double variety of I. sibirica known as 
I. s. fl.-ph, which has dark blue blooms which 
are semi-double. Personally, I do 
not feel any special admiration for 
this form. 

The cultivation of the Siberian 
Iris presents few difficulties, as 
although it likes plenty of moisture 
at th6 roots, it will thrive perfectly 
well without it. I have had plants in 
a very dry border for years which 
have flowered plentifully and well 
every year. Nor do I find it objects 
to a good deal of shade, as my plants, 
which have only received a little of 
the morning sun, have bloomed re¬ 
gularly also. Such a plant as the 
Siberian Iris deserves every recogni¬ 
tion, and it is only an additional re¬ 
commendation that the flowers if cut 
when in bud will open freely and look 
well when arranged with their own 
or similar foliage in glasses. 

S. Arnott. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
CHEIRANTHU8 ALPINUS. —There is 
something very pleasing in the bright 
yet soft colour which distinguishes 
the flowers of this alpine Wallflower. 
Like the ordinary Wallflower, this 
species delights in a warm, well- 
drained soil, and does not seem 
happy in heavy land where super¬ 
fluous water passes sluggishly away. 
For a dry, poor soil that parches in 
summer this alpine is vvell suited, for 
it appears to be quite* indifferent to 
strong heat and drought. It is well to 
put in a few cuttings annually, as in 
time plants get leggy and rather un¬ 
sightly. 

Fritillaria Meleagris.—A Dutch 
firm offers named varieties of the old 
SnakeVhead, which vary only in 
being either rather darker or brighter 
than the type. It is, however, very 
easy to get all these variations in 
time. One has only to grow the 
chequered and white forms together 
and sow a batch of seeds annually. 

1 have a bed of Cyclamens that have 
been established some twenty years. 
By accident some of the white and 
coloured Fritillarias became estab¬ 
lished among them some years ago, 
and every season young plants spring 
up. In this bed 1 have 'apparently 
nearly, if not quite, all thoBe named 
kinds, some being of a deep purplish 
red, others more or less tinged with 
pink, and some white. They are all 
pretty, and so easily accommodated 
in the matter of soil that they should 
be much more largely grown than is 
now the case. This Fritillary grows 
in some parts of England, notably 
near Oxford, in the Grass, so that it 
is one of the best things I know for 
naturalising in the orchard, meadow, 
or woodland. 

Saxifraga ai.tissima.— Although not one 
of the most free-flowering of the family, this 
Saxifrage is a useful kind, for it grows with 
Bueh freedom that in congenial soil it will 
soon cover a considerable space. It belongs 
to the encrusted section, but has long leaves 
io the rosettes, an inch longer than those of 
the encrusted kinds generally. It is one of 
those alpines that are pretty well sure in 
give satisfaction to beginners in the culture 
of this class of plant. Jt stands dry weather 
and damp in vvinter remarkably well, ami 
does not demand that, careful preparation of 
soil that so many alpines exact. It does best, 
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however, "in light loamy soil and loves de¬ 
caying vegetable matter of some kind. 

Aubrietia Leitchlini.—I n a mass this is 
very good-; in fact, it is one of the most 
effective May-blooming hardy plants we 
have. InMnrge patches it makes a fine splash 
of colour; the crimson pink ' tint being 
peculiarly pleasing, and showing up charm¬ 
ingly in the spring sunshine. The Aubrietia is 
being rapidly improved ; we have now various 
shades of mauve, the new variety. Dr. Mules, 
being a great advance, and we are getting 
shades of pink. Even now it is possible, 
with these Aubrietias alone, to make the out¬ 
door garden delightful in May. 

J. CORNHILL. 

TENNIS LAWN UNSATISFACTORY. 

Can you kindly help, me with advice about the best thing 
to do with a lawn tennis ground on which the Grass will 
not grow as yet from seed, and I cannot afford turf? It I 
was made two years ago last October, on the lowest part 
of a Held, land sloping down to it from three sides, slope 
so steep that no other bit was available, soil crumbling 
slack shale, decomposing limestone, collecting much 
rain. It was treated as follows : The soil was removed 
over whole surface, and laid aside in heaps by itself. Soil 
one spit deep all over surface was then removed and piled 
in heaps. The subsoil was then levelled, retaining walls 
built along top side and down each end as far as necessary 
for slope. Under these walls and all round outside of 
ground 6-inch drain pipes were properly laid in trenches, 
and connected with outfall drain at lowest point; four 
courses of 4-inch pipes were laid also across the ground, 
connecting with the lowest O'-inch pipe. These trenches 
were filled in with ashes from the furnace, and then the 
ground levelled over them and trodden' down ; then the 
sod was spread evenly and levelled, and then the next spit 
was laid, left rough for a time to pulverise in frost, 
trodden, and levelled, and the best small Grass seed sow n 
thickly and evenly over whole surface (no Clover, no big 
Grasses). The Grass, when it first sprang up In March, 
looked well; it grew to about 6 inches, was then 
mown with a scythe, and since then has been kept fairly 
short with a mowing machine. The present state of the i 
lawn is—very little small lawn Grass, much thick Clover, 
and all wiry bents, Dandelions, Plantains, Buttercups, 
bare patches in places of shale, damp spots where Moss 
grows fast—it seems to hold the rain on surface, and in I 
dry weather it cikes and cracks. I have tried this spring 
top-dressing with finely sifted loam off good pasture land 
of another quality of soil. After two and a half years the i 
general surface is very level, showing, I suppose, that it : 
was well trodden down and laid in first instance. What 
can I do? (a) Keep on top-dressing with loam till I get a 
l»etter quality of soil of some thickness on surface? (b) 
Dig the whole top spit over again in t he autumn, re-level, 
and try another brand of Grass seed? (c) Dr, considering 
the general quality of the soil of the field is shaley, am 1 j 
doomed to failure unless 1 can get enough turf somehow 
to cover 100 feet by 60 feet square, and would that grow 
on such a bubetratum ?—O. T. A. 

[After carefully perusing your letter, which | 
we think well to print in full, we fancy that 
much of your difficulty arises from your hav¬ 
ing buried the best of the soil, i.e., the sod 
or turf. Had you retained this to form the 
top layer- or seed-bed with, your Grass-seeds 
would have made very much more satisfactory I 
growth than they have done. The fact of 
the Grass having made such poor growth 
proves that the soil with which you formed 
the surface is of very poor quality, and it I 
ought, before the surface was finally levelled, j 
to have had a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure forked in. To try and form a lawn 
with such an unsuitable medium ns crumbling 
black shale without enriching it either with 
manure, good loam, etc., which would have I 
given the roots of the Grass something to i 
sustain them in years to come, was courting 
certain failure. It would not have mattered 
so much had you kept this shale under,and I 
put the turf on top, as the latter was, no 
doubt, of fairly good quality and possessing 
a certain amount of fibre, particularly if the 
pasture was an old one, and in this the new j 
Grass would undoubtedly have made satis- I 
factory growth, and formed a good lawn. 
With regard to the Dandelions and other [ 
weeds you complain of, these usually make 
their appearance in new lawns which have | 
been sown down, and it is the rule to eradi¬ 
cate them by means of a Daisy grubber as soon i 
as seen, and with a little perseverance they 
are soon got rid of. There are other so- | 
called remedies for eradicating weeds on 
lawns, but nothing can equal taking them 
out by the roots as advised, as the Grass soon 
grows and covers the bare places. The fact 
of Moss growing so fast, and there being 
damp spots, prove that moisture is unable to 
pass on down to the subsoil so freely as it 
should do. ami this leads us to ask whether 
the subsoil wu* broken up before you spread 
the “ soil ” over it? In some plaees, or where 
Voii had to raise the obtain thf proper 



level, it would be loose enough, but in other* 
parts, where, for instance, yon had to lower 
the ground or excavate it, was the hard and 
impervious soil loosened afterwards? What, 
with the building of the retaining walls and 
the laying of the drains, we can imagine that 
the susface would get trodden very hard 
indeed, and the omission to loosen it. after¬ 
wards would lead to such results as those 
you complain of. Respecting the drains and 
their disposition, you appear to have acted 
rightly, as water would naturally drain in 
quantity to such a position, and there 
are none too many of them. We should ad¬ 
vise you next autumn to have the whole of 
the plot double dug, thus bringing the good 
soil bnck to the surface again, then to allow 
it to remain in this condition throughout 
the winter, so that the soil becomes sweetened 
and disintegrated by the action of frost and 
wind. Then, in February next level and 
consolidate the surface, and turf it with good 
turf. If properly laid, beaten, rolled, and 
attended to in this way at intervals until the 
month of May, you would have a lawn you 
could play on the following summer, which 
result can only be obtained from the sowing 
of Grass-seeds only under favourable con¬ 
ditions. An alternative measure would be 
to dress the surface with rotted manure, old 
hot-bed material, the Bweepings from walks, 
the contents of the refuse heap, either in a 
decomposed or charred condition, road scrap¬ 
ings, or similar ingredients, and to dig them 
in, throwing the soil up roughly to allow 
it to become thoroughly weathered. If you 
have these by you all of the above may be 
used in combination, and incorporate them 
us thoroughly as you can with the black 
shale during the process of digging. By next 
spring the surface would be in a finely pul- ! 
verised condition, and after the necessary 
forking and levelling had been done. Grass- 
seeds may be sown in the usunl way. 
Although we give these details, we still think 
that turfing over the surface will answer 
best.] 

A FEW FINE LATE TULIPS. 
Whilst a big collection of Tulips as seen at 
exhibitions fails entirely to do justice to the I 
wondrously beautiful effects which can be pro¬ 
duced when growing, there is further the 
disadvantage that relative .heights, forms, 
and colour effects cannot be fully realised. 
Under no conditions can Tulips be seen in | 
such pure colour and effective beauty as when | 
grown in masses in some garden or nursery. 
If there bo sunshine the colours are all the 
more brilliant. It is for these reasons that ' 
a huge collection of varieties, all of more or 
less beauty and so varied in form, marking, 
or colour presents such favourable opportuni¬ 
ties for comparison, that a visit in May to the 
famous bull) grounds of Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, of Long Ditton, becomes such a floral 
treat. No other flowers give such masses of 
colour and beauty, none others more graceful 
and elegant forms than do the late Tulips. 

There is in the great Darwin section not j 
much variation in form. All have rounded or ' 
shell-like petals, flowers quite cup-shaped, 
and varying in colour or in height. Besides 
these are so many others that may be classed 
as cottage Tulips, and the title is an excel¬ 
lent one. They carry the mind of the aged 
visitor back to those cottage garden days 
when in May patches of late Tulips were so 
plentiful and so highly prized. The Messrs, j 
Barr seem to have spared neither trouble nor 
expense to collect whatever bulbs of these i 
old cottage varieties could be found, whilst 
others of more varied nature have come from 
other sources, until now the collection is as 
comprehensive an one as it is embarrassing 
in its variety and beauty. Absolutely every 
taste ail late Tulips can be satisfied. I marked 
a dozen varieties only out of the many grown 
as appealing specially to me, and amongst 
the Darwins was that grandest of all, Pride 
of Haarlem,-colour deep salmon-rose, shaded 
blush scarlet. Edouard Andre, outside rosy- 
purple, inside mauve-blush, white • centre ; 

1 Europe, deep rose, shaded scarlet, white 
I centre; Mrs. Kr el age. soft rose, softly inar- 
I gined blush; and Dorothy, heliotrbpe, shaded 
i white, were also good. Of others of the cot- 
i tage section, beautiful were Blushing Bride, 


singularly marked ; Chameleon, colours and 
markings almost indescribable ; Merry Maid'; 
Mrs. Moon, the most beautiful of the yellows ; 
Vitellina, pale sulphur; Striped Beauty, 
Leonora, and, not least, a grand flaked variety 
picked up in a cottage garden, and here one 
of the Very finest. A. D. 

GERANIUM STRIATUM. 

' This is a very old Crane’s-bill, which has 
been known to British gardeners since 1629, 
but which has not been very plentiful fof a 
long time, although it is offered in some cata¬ 
logues, and is obtainable at moderate cost- 
It is not so showy as some others of this 
genus, but it compensates for this by the at¬ 
tractiveness of its flowers and by the length 
of time over which these are produced. The 
flowers are of a pleasing pinkish colour, de¬ 
corated by the darker veins which show 
against the lighter ground and give the plant 
its specific title. They are of medium size 
for a hardy Geranium, and the plant is in 
flower, as a rule, from May until October— 
a good stretch for a plant of its class. The 
leaves are prettily lobed and toothed, the 
low r er ones having five and the upper three 
lobes. The streaked Crane’s-bill is one of 
those accommodating plnnts which are a 
boon to the hardy plantsman who cannot 
always be attending to his flowers, for it will 
grow in almost any soil, while it is one of 
the useful things which can be successfully 
cultivated in shade or half-shade. I grew 
it for some years in a position where it re¬ 
ceived no sun, and it throve and flowered in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. So far ns 
I am aware, seeds are not procurable in the 
ordinary course, but plants can be purchased 
and are increased by means of division, while 
the seeds produced from home-grown plants 
can also be utilised for propagating. Seeds 
should be sown under glass, either in a green¬ 
house or a cold frame, and the seedlings 
pricked off as soon as they can be handled 
into boxes or pans, and planted out in spring 
or in autumn if strong enough. Geranium 
striatum is a native of the South of Europe, 
but is perfectly hardy in the Midlands and 
North of England, and in Scotland. 

8. Arnott. 

Sunnymtad, Maxwelltoton , 

Dumfries , Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The small-leaved Musk.— I Fee in Gardfkino 
one of your correspondents is wanting some plants of the 
common Musk. I have large patches of it in my garden, 
and I will lie pleased to send a f *w roots to “ M. A. H.," 
page 198 of June 17, 1905, if he will kindly send me his 
name and address.— (Mrs.) Sophia W. Wills, The Old 
Uotute , Aylesbury , Bucks. 

Sweet Pea notes. —The copious rains of 
late have completely altered the appearance 
of the plants, and the bright sunshine has 
helped the growth considerably. In many re¬ 
spects the vigour of the growth is not unlike 
that seen in well-grown plants of Lathyrus 
latifolius. I tie out the growths from time to 
time, as in this way more shapely clumps are 
developed, and air and sun can reach the 
plants. This tying out induces lateral 
growths to break away freely. In the course 
of tying the plants l came across aphides in 
quantity. Here and there this pest had left 
its mark, and growths were becoming yellow 
and somewhat, shrivelled. Vlhen first seen a 
few days ago I adopted somewhat drastic 
measures, determining to rid the plants of 
this pest if it were possible. The sirnplt 
remedy of an application of soft soap water 
was decided on. This solution is made by 
dissolving two ounces of soft soap in a gallon 
of water, and applying it by the aid of a 
syringe. This application was given two 
days in succession in the late afternoon, and 
the plants are now quite free from this 
dreaded pest.—D. B. C. 

Wild garden.— 1 will lie obliged by being told whtre 
I can buy all sorts of wild flower roots for planting in a 
wild garden?-- E. S. Olarkr. 

[The best of our wild flowers are in cultiva- 
I tion in nurseries of hardy plants. Some may 
] be gathered wild, us Primroses, some raised 
from seed, as Foxgloves. Lily of the Valley, 
j Solomon’s Seal. Daffodils, and Crocuses 
| (native) can be bad from the bulb dealers, 
native Ilealhs and their varieties iu the 
! Derbyshire nurseries.] 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA PARTHENIA. 

This hybrid, originally raised on the con¬ 
tinent, was first exhibited at one of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meetings, and secured 
a first-class certificate as C. Prince of Wales 
in 1891. It is a secondary hybrid, derived 
from the intercrossing of <U. calummata (C. 
intermedia x C. Aclandiae) and C. Mossiae 
Wagneri. The habit of the plant is interme¬ 
diate between the two parents. Very little, 
if any, of the characteristics of C. Aclandiee 
is noticeable, but the sepals and petals are 
broadened, and white, as in the C. Mossiae 
parent used. Although raised so long ago, 
it is by no means plentiful, and is seldom 
met with now. When well grown and seen 1 
in perfection it is a most desirable and inte- 1 
resting addition to the hybrid Cattleyas, I 
which generally are much more easily j 
managed than are the imported species, and 1 
they have been produced in such largo ! 


10 to 15 degrees higher during summer. They 
do very well in the ordinary stove-house 
throughout the year. During the active 
season of growth they require liberal treat¬ 
ment as regards water at the roots, but during 
the dormant or resting season only sufficient 
moisture is necessary to keep the pseudo¬ 
bulbs from becoming shrivelled. Repotting 
is only necessary when the potting compost 
| has become decayed, or the plants have out- 
| grown their pots or baskets. The best time 
i to repot the plants is when the new' roots 
make their appearance at the base of the de¬ 
veloping or last-made growth. A compost of 
about equal portions of fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss is suitable ; partly- 
decayed leaves may be added to the compost, 
but where leaves are included in the compost 
plenty of rough sand must also be added, and 
careful treatment in respect to watering is also 1 
necessary. I would not advise the use of i 
leaf-soil by anyone who has not had some 
little previous experience with it. The pots 
should be drained to one-half their depth 


Worms In lawn (C. <7. T.). Lime water 
is the best remedy. Place 12 lb. of un¬ 
slaked lime in a barrel, and pour 30 gallons 
of water over it, stirring it well up, and 
allowing it to stand for 48 hours. Water the 
lawn with the cieaif liquid, using a rosed 
water pot during damp weather, giving a 
good soaking on the evening succeeding that 
on which rain has fallen or a good watering 
has been given. This will bring the worms 
to the surface, when they may be swept up 
and cleared away. 

Mildew on Roses.—What is wrong with the Rows 
Niphetos and Marcehal Niel in a cool conservatory whose 
leaves show whitish spots and are marked as if by insects ? 
Samples enclosed. No sign of insect life has been found on 
the Roses. They grow against a brick and mortar wall of 
the house. The lime used in the mortar is said to be very 
strong. Would that affect them? P. H. Ash. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by mildew. 
To combat this, syringe with a mixture of 
quicklime and sulphur. Mix it in this way. 
Place a little unslaked lime in a pail, add 
just sufficient water to slake it, and while 
hot drop some flowers of sulphur into it. 



Cattleya Parthenia. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


quantities of late years that they may now , 
he procured for a modest outlay. Another i 
desirable feature in the Cattleya hybrids is I 
the fact that they have prolonged the flower¬ 
ing season of this class of plants. The inter- ! 
crossing of the species and hybrids flower- 1 
ing at different seasons of the year has prac- I 
lically produced races of hybrids that bloom 
at the intermediate seasons, with the result 
that we now have flowers all througli the 
year. From a garden point of view this is j 
desirable, as we thus can have cut flowers 
and plantB for decoration all throughout the , 
year. 

To recommend the subject of the accom¬ 
panying illustration as suitable for amateurs 1 
would be out of the question. Its scarcity I 
alone would prevent amateurs procuring it; I 
hut hybrid Cattleyas that can as easily he | 
grown by amateurs as are the stove and in- \ 
termediate house plants, which afford so j 
much pleasure in many gardens, are plenti- j 
ful. and can be had cheaply. 

Culture. —The Cattleyas require a winter | 
temperature of about 55xff*grees, with from 

Digitized by VjOC 


with broken crocks or Bracken Fern roots. 
The compost should be made firm about the 
base of the plants, finishing the surface with a 
layer of chopped Sphagnum Moss. Newly- 
potted plants should be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun until the new roots 
become established in the potting compost. 

H. J. Chapman. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Carnations failing (Moonraker ).—Your 
Carnations have been attacked by wire-worm. 
Place some thick slices of Carrot on the end 
of pointed sticks, and bury the sticks two or 
three inches in the ground. Examine these 
daily, and the wire-worms will be found feed¬ 
ing on the Carrot slices, and can be de¬ 
stroyed. The best plan where wire-worm is 
present is to put on the ground you wish to 
use for Carnations a good coating of gas-lime, 
fork it into the ground, and let it lie fallow 
for a year, frequently stirring it with a fork 
so as to well incorporate the lime with the 
soil. 


Before it settles fill up the pail with water, 
and dilute the liquor after the whole has 
settled down. Another remedy is to mix a 
quarter of an ounce of sulphide of potassium 
in a gallon of water and syringe the plants 
with the mixture. A third remedy is dusting 
the plants with sulphur, using what is known 
as black sulphur. Yes, the parings of hoofs 
will answer well for Roses and the fruit-trees. 
Jt is also very suitable for mixing with pot 
ting soil for Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and such like soft wooded 
plants.] 

The Asparaffufl-beetle.— Could you kindly tell me 
what this insect is on the AspuragUB, and what I could do 
to destroy it? I notice there are some insect* like what 
we call ladybirds. Do you think they breed them ? The 
pest gets worse. I noticed it first about three weeks ago. 
Could you give me a recipe for Chrysanthemum nut? 
My plants last year were covered. —Flimsry. 

[The objects on the stalks of vour As¬ 
paragus are the eggs of the “ Asparagus 
beetle” (Crioceris asparagi), and the grubs 
which are hatched, from these feed on the 
“ grass.” This beetle differs considerably 
from the ladybirds, which are much rounder 
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in form, and their wing cases are red, yellow, 
or black with black spots. These beetles are 
much longer in proportion, their wing cases 
being yellowish, with a bine black stripe down 
the centre, and three spots of the same colour 
on each wing case. It is rather essential to 
know whether they be ladybirds or not, for if 
they be they should not be interfered with ; 
but if they be the Asparagus beetle you 
should kill all that you can, as the grubs are 
sometimes so plentiful on the “grass,” and 
destroy so much of it, as to seriously weaken 
the plants, and there is not much to be doue 
in the way of killing the beetles but hand¬ 
picking them, unless the plants are suffici¬ 
ently grown to be able to shake them over an 
open umbrella. The grubs may be killed by 
spraying the ‘‘grass” with Paris green or 
paraffin emulsion, as soon ns cutting is 
finished. Any shoots that are very badly 
covered with the eggs bad better be cut off 
and burnt. It is useful to allow a few of the 
heads to remain uncut early in the season, 
as the beetles will use them for laying their 
eggs on. These can be cut down and burnt 
in the course of a week, and a few others left 
for the same purpose. Spray your Chrysan¬ 
themums occasionally with I oz. of sulphide 
of potassium, dissolved in gallons of water. 
—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Rose-leaves, i enclose some leaves 

from a (Moire de Dijon Rose. There are little yellowish 
hies on the lack, winch will probably have disappeared 
when it reaches you. My Roses are much crippled by this 
pest. Can you tell me what it is. and what steps I should 
take against it? It is not confined to a tingle variety.— 
R. D. 0‘Briex. 

[Your Rose has been attacked by thrips. 
Syringe or spray the plants with paraffin 
emulsion. Quassia extract and soft soap, Gis- 
hurst compound, qr Tobacco water. Any of 
the above remedies should soon clear out the 
pest.] 

The Pea-weevil —1 have an allotment, in which 1 
grow Potatoes, I'cas, etc. This year the Peas have been 
attacked by this insect. Can you kindly give the name, 
and what may be done to get rid of itY—J. M. 

[Your Peas are attacked by “ the Pea 
weevil” (Sitones lineatus), which at times 
does a very considerable amount of damage 
to the Pea crop. It is a difficult pest to deal 
with, as the beetles are very inconspicuous, 
and on the slightest alarm fall to the ground 
and lie as if dead .for some minutes, so that it 
is almost impossible to find them. They 
often shelter themselves under stones, cdods, 
and in crack* of the soil. When in these 
positions a good remedy is to walk down a 
row with one foot on either side and press 
the soil firmly round the plants so ».*l to 
prevent the beetles, which may he hidden 
there, from coming t.o the surface. A weak 
solution of paraffin emulsion sprayed on the 
plants would render the leaves unpleasant to 
the beetles, and spraying with “ Paris green ” 
would poison them if they tried to eat the 
leaves. Sand or fine ashes soaked in paraffin 
oil strewed on each side of the rows is useful 
in .preventing the beetles from hiding in the 
ground. G. S. S.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

WATERING INDOOR PLANTS. 

This necessary work wants looking after very 
closely. It is somewhat surprising what an 
amount of water some plants will take during 
hot weather, hut they must he in good condi¬ 
tion at the roots to do this. To over-water 
plants that are weakly in root action and 
which have possibly more soil to grow- in than 
is really needful will only make matters 
worse. .Just because a plant looks a little 
sickly it does not always follow' that at such 
times it has been kept too dry at the roots, 
for the opposite may he the case. Palms 
when healthy will .now' take a large amount 
of water; in fact, if is liurdly possible to 
over-water such plants, more particularly if 
they were not potted this past spring. With 
this they will also largely benefit by frequent 
applications of manure water or on artificial 
stimulant, an interchange «.f these being ad¬ 
visable where tl.r form.r is of good quality 
and not thick im- lievu.g a sediment upon 
the surf o . ; il,<- m„|. |j„ „ n t let healthy 

plants of I* iuiH suitor in the least at the 



both thrips and red-spider will soon attack 
them and spoil the foliage. The same applies 
to Tree-Ferns, both as regards watering, at 
the roots and syringing overhead as well as 
under the fronds. If these he excessively 
pot hound, a few holes may be made in the 
soil to let the water penetrate more freely 
into the ball, or pans can be stood under the 
pots. Pouring water into the crowms will be 
a great help, the stems also being kept well 
moistened. Such quick-growing plants as 
C’aladiums and nearly all the rest of the 
Aroids will take u large amount of nourish¬ 
ment, drought in any case seriously affectiug 
their vitality. Such flowering plants as 
Allamaudas, Clcrodendrons, and Vincas will 
need most generous treatment; the first of 
these may possibly he planted out; if so, that 
is no exception to the rule. In any case the 
planted-out climbers must not escape notice ; 
these often get on the dry side without show¬ 
ing their distress so quickly as pot plants, 
but nevertheless they suffer, and there is the 
after-difficulty of thoroughly soaking all the 
soil. Dipladenias must, however, be an ex¬ 
ception, for the nioro nearly these are treated 
like succulent plants, the safer and better 
will it be for them. Small decorative plants, 
as Crotons, Dracaenas, etc., that have to be 
confined at the roots to meet certain require¬ 
ments, must be looked after very closely, 
otherwise their foliage will soon assume a 
sickly hue. When these plants are in use out 
of the plant stove now\ the pots should be 
covered with Sphagnum Moss for the reten¬ 
tion of moisture. II. 

HOYA BELLA. 

(RErLY to “F. L.”) 

Although an old-fashioned and almost 
neglected plant, there are few stove creepers 
more beautiful than this little Hoya when 
well grown and flowered. The outer seg¬ 
ments of the flowers are pure ivory-white, the 
little jewel-like centres being a glistening 
amethyst purple, a combination that calls 
forth ninny encomiums from those seeing it 
for the first time. Its culture is remarkably 
easy, and it may be freely propagated from 
cuttings after the flowering season lias passed. 
The cuttings should be taken from half 
ripened shoots, and may be about 4 inches in 
length. When cut from the plant a thick 
white liquid escapes, and in order to prevent 
the cuttings bleeding too much they should 
have the ends dipped in dry sand before 
being inserted in a light sandy compost round 
the edge of a 4 inch pot. They strike readily 
if, given a little bottom heat, and should be 
potted up singly into small pots as soon as 
rooted. The Hova adapts itself readily to 
any form of training, looking very pretty 
trained in a loose manner up a trellis or 
under the roof glass, hut as a basket, plant it 
shows to the greatest advantage. The plants 
flower most freely if kept rather pinchfd for 
room at the roots, so baskets of a small size 
are-necessary at first. The. roots dislike a 
heavy or close soil, and do well in a mixture 
such as many, terrestrial Orchids like,.first 
lining the baskets with Moss for the sake of 
appearance* and to prevent the finer parts of 
the soil finding their way through the inter¬ 
stices. For pots lumpy peat and loain, to¬ 
gether with some sharp sand and siftings of 
charcoal, may he used with advantage, any 
mantirial deficiency being made up by water¬ 
ing with a little guano highly diluted after 
the plants become pot-bound. A shady, 
moist stove is the best place to grow it, the 
shoots being longer and therefore producing 
more flowers. If such a house is not avail¬ 
able, it will thrive in a vinery or warm green¬ 
house, though in such positions care is neces¬ 
sary in winter, and the roots should lie kept 
on the dry side. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Malmalson Carnation in bad health.—I have 

a Malmaison Carnation, the bottom loaves of Which are 
rather yellow, although the top looks healthy and is just 
d.-velopinir some nice buds. Is the fault in watering? I 
-hall t»e obliged if you will give me a little information on 
these points through your columns.— A.iax. 

f'l'his yellowing may he due to too much or 
too little moisture at the root, or a soil much 
impoverished. The Malrauison does not re¬ 
quire mu. h water except at the time of send 
iiig up the spike and developing the budsl 


A plant, say, in a 6-inch pot, growing in good 
loamy soil, and potted moderately firm, 
should have a space ol$ of an inch between 
the soil and the top of the rim for water. 
With the right kind of soil, good drainage, 
and a healthy plant, this water space from 
November to end of February would not re¬ 
quire filling more than once a fortnight, and 
not so often as this if the soil were still fairly 
moist. During March and April the water 
space may he filled once in each ten days or 
so, and with the pushing of the flower spike 
and with hot. weather the space may require 
to be filled up twice weekly. Much depends 
upon circumstances, and, of course, water 
must not he given when the soil is moist. 
We give you the above rough idea more to 
show the danger of giving frequent driblets 
of water, which saturate and sour the soil, 
and cause more failures generally than we 
know of. In watering plants allow a reason¬ 
able time to elapse for the escape or the 
utilising of the moisture by the plant before a 
second application is given.] 

Bulbs for July planting—Freesias.— 
Most people begin to think of bulbs towards 
October and November, hut whoever would 
have the sw'eetly-scented Freesias in their 
houses must give thought to them months 
before—in July if the best results are wanted. 
A light soil, made up of good loam, finely 
sifted leaf soil, and silver sand, is what suits 
them. The bulbs should be placed in pots, 
or, better still, pans, 15 to liO in a pan. 
according to size, and placed in a cold 
frame, or in some place in the garden where 
they are not likely to get dried up, until 
September, when they must then be brought 
indoors. It is little use potting Freesias in 
the autumn, and treating them on a par with 
Hyacinths, and forcing them. This is why 
many fail with them. Many growers do not 
recognise that Freesias require a longer sea¬ 
son in which to form roots, and so they are 
not a success when late planting is indulged 
in.— Leahurht. 

Giving stimulants to plants in pots. 

A hard-and-fast rule cannot be laid down as 
to w'hen a plant really needs stimulants, as 
the subject to be dealt with, and its condi¬ 
tion, must of necessity be taken into account, 
hilt, broadly speaking, it is safe to do so when 
the pot is pretty well full of roots, and a good 
deal of the nutriment in the soil is used up. 
Given at this stage stimulants benefit flowrer- 
ing subjects like Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, etc. There are many fertilisers 
on the market that are very useful if applied 
in a weak state, and if given when the plants 
are coming into flower, after the usual supply 
of clear water, good results cannot fail to 
follow. When watering plants that are pot 
hound one is apt to puss them over with a 
scanty supply instead of giving them a double 
quantity, and it is, therefore, a good plan to 
let such stand in water for a few minutes, so 
that the whole of the roots may become satu¬ 
rated. This-applies particularly to subjects 
that are potted in a mixture of peat, which is 
of a close', retentive nature, and prevents the 
water percolating through it, as in the case of 
plants potted in loam and leaf-soil. Plants 
like' a change of food. Cow manure, well 
diluted, an.d sheep droppings are most ex¬ 
cellent stimulants, whilst there are several 
fertilisers on the market that may he used 
with satisfactory results. It is not necessary 
to continue the use of stimulants through the 
time of flowering, but after blooming a stimu¬ 
lant is sometimes the meaus of prolonging 
the display.— Townsman. 

Cannas'at the Temple Show.— For bril¬ 
liancy of colour the group of Cnnnas at the 
Temple Shaw was very noteworthy ; although 
disposed as they Vvere, little else than a blaze 
of colour was to he seen. Still, apart from 
any question of arrangement, they stood out 
as splendid exainples of the cultivator’s skill 
in obtaining such well-developed foliage and 
large, massive flowers in comparatively .small 
pots. These Cumins certainly attracted a 
very large share of attention, and as they, no 
doubt, represented the ilile of the collection, 
I was induced to tako the names of those 
which to me appeared the best. Prominent 
among them wqr® : Black Prince, deep or i in - 
son, very fine, the darkest of a]_l; Duke 
Eni-d. hrigut tail .lli.ige ; Elizabeth 
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Hobs, yellow,'heavily spotted red, perhaps the 
best of this type ; Hesperide, bright orange ; 
Jean Tissot, intense vermilion; Niagara, 
scarlet, golden margin; Oscar Dannecker, 
deep orange, a beautiful flower, foliage dark ; 
Papa Crazy, orange-scarlet, flowers very 
large and foliage purple; Paul Meylan, a 
pleasing shade of bright amber ; Riese von 
Stuttgart, a peculiar chestnut tint, edged 
yellow ; R. Wallace, yellow, sparely spotted ; 
victory, scarlet, edged yellow. This list does 
not include the whole of the varieties exhi¬ 
bited, but a selection of the very best which 
may be depended upon to give satisfaction. 
Among the great changes that the last twenty 
years have seen is practically the creation of 
this race of large-flowering Cannas, as pre¬ 
vious to then they were regarded as subjects 
grown for their foliage alone.—X. 

ROSES. 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

These charming Roses are worthy of a place 
in every garden where a suitable position can 
be found for them. In northern or cold dis¬ 


i them ; indeed, to plant in other than this is 
i courting failure. If possible, a . bricked .-in 
border should ...bn. -given them, especially 
I where the soil has a tendency to-be wet, and 
this must be well drained by placing.a layer j 
of broken bricks’ in the bottom. When j 
planted in greenhouse borders, of course less 
| care need be taken, especially when the roots , 
will be confined to a certain space. But, ' 
whether indoors or out, it cannot be too ! 
i strongly impressed upon readers that to ob¬ 
tain tlie best results, planting must of neces 
i sity lie performed in a judicious ami work 
manlike manner. The 

Pruning of Banksian Roses is somewhat 
imperfectly understood. They should be 
pruned immediately after flowering. Thin 
out the long shoots, laying in sufficient to 
cover the space only, ami these at a good 
distance apart, so that they may become 
thoroughly ripened. Those that are laid in 
should be shortened, say, to about one-third 
their length in most cases, just removing the 
tips in others. From the points of these new 
growths will be formed during the summer, 

“ and in early spring cut them back to within 
2 incheB or 3 inches of their base, leaving, 


all regulated by the original bending, which 
causes a check in the flow of sap, and thus 
is conducei.ve to a freer blossoming. Another 
thing to aim at is thorough ripening of the 
wood, and to aid this the plants should have 
what pruning is needed done in May after they 
have blossomed. Cut some old snoots right 
out, but leave some of the spray. Shoots 
produced this summer and well hardened will 
yield fine trusses of blossom next year if these 
said shoots are. not overcrowded. 

I have had some small plants in 48 pots 
flowering very freely this year, which proves 
it is the hardened wood we require, these 
said plants being grown under glass all lust 
summer. Where a suitable site is not avail¬ 
able for these Roses, often one may be made 
with a glass coping overhanging. Fortune’s 
Yellow is another lovely Rose that would do 
well under these conditions. I also think we 
might help the plants to bloom more freely 
if some of tin* long growths were tied round 
in circles somewhat like a lassoo. This has 
answered well with indoor climbing Roses, 
and why not outdoors? The yellow Banksian 
is, perhaps, the greatest favourite, the charm¬ 
ing sprays of pale yellow flowers being really 
pretty. The white variety 
is, however, the more fra¬ 
grant. This has the deli¬ 
cious odour of Violets. One 
plant will scent a large 
greenhouse quite powerfully. 

I would caution all who de¬ 
sire either the .yellow or 
white form to refuse a 
spurious variety with 
thorns. This is R. Banksit© 
Fortuniana, and a variety 
of the Banksian, but not 
nearly so good as the true 
alba and lutea. These Roses 
strike freely from cuttings 
inserted in GO pots and 
plunged in a dting-bod with 
moderate heat. The wood 
should be firm, and a por¬ 
tion of the bark scraped off 
at tlie end which is inserted 
in the soil. Rosa. 


Rose y ellow Banksian. From a photograph by Mr. Charles Jones, Ote Hall Cardens, -Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


tricts none of the Banksian Roses thrive satis 
factbrily in the open air .unless it is in a 
sheltered position and against a south- wall. 
In such cases as these, therefore, it is best 
to give them a place under glass. Tlie back 
wall of a greenhouse is a capital position 
for them, and so is the roof or rafters of a 
conservatory. In southern and warm dis¬ 
tricts, however, tho Banksian Roses should 
be planted outdoors, for there they are un¬ 
doubtedly seen to the best, advantage. Few 
climbers produce such a pretty sight, as these ( 
delightful Roses during the month of May and 
in early June. Tlie yellow variety appears to 
be rather hardier than the white-flowered 
kind, and more free-blooming. Both, how- ; 
ever, are good and deserving of greater atten¬ 
tion than has hitherto been paid them. There 
arp several varieties of the type. One, named 
Forthnei. produces flowers similar to those 
of the old yellow, but larger, while the same | 
may be said of alba grandiflora in regard to i 
white varieties. 

The culture of Banksian Roses Is compara¬ 
tively simple. As has been said, they require 
ft warm south wall, and should, moreover, be 
planted in a kindly soih> That of aVlight, 
loamy or saqdy natur/is uid|t sy**"’’ 


say, three good eyes. From these a bounti¬ 
ful supply of flowers will he produced. A 
mulching of decayed manure placed around 
the stems and over the roots will help to con 
serve the moisture during summer and 
assist tho tree wonderful!}’, while in winter it 
may be necessary to neatly twist a few hay 
or straw bands around the stem if the weather 
is at all severe. 

-Dwellers in the more northern part of 

the country cannot help envying those who re¬ 
side in the sunny south, where those lovely 
but tender Roses clamber up tall trees, church 
towers, and any lofty positions assigned to 
them. They belong to the real clambering 
class that, cannot endure restriction, and if 
one would see them at their best he must 
he prepared to allot them a wall full south 
or a lofty conservatory. 1 have seen many 
fine specimens, but I think file general com¬ 
plaint is their want of freedom in flowering. 
Now this is a matter of treatment as much as 
anything. One of the freest blooming plants 
I know of is trained quite horizontally from 
the left. Tlie shoots were so trained at first, 
and now there are numerous growths which 
spring from the main shoots, and which yield 
other small shoots that bear tlie flowers, but 


The Yellow Banksian 
Rose. —A t ree on a southern 
aspect is at the present time 
completely wreathed with 
its pale yellow blossoms and 
forms quiteaconspicuous ob* 
iect. It is rather later in 
flowering than usual,the cold 
spring having, no doubt, hud 
a very retarding effect upon 
it. It is, however, quite a 
fortnight in advance of the 
white variety growing near 
by and on the same aspect. 
Both are valuable for cover¬ 
ing walls, and will do so 
quickly under favourable 
conditions. The. great thing 
once they become estab- 
| lished is to cut out all gross wood, as it 
j is on wood of but moderate growth that 
the flowers are produced. There is also a 
: very old specimen of tlie white variety 
1 here which has reached to a height of 
j over 30 feet, and whose branches spread 
j in a corresponding degree both to' the 
right and left, which annually produces great 
! quantities of blossoms, the position it 
I occupies facing south-east.—A; W. 

Show Roees for July 20th.— Will you kindly 
i (five me your advice under tlie following circumstance*? 

Our local show is on July 20th, and I am desirous of show- 
1 ing Roses ; hut as t hat date is somewhat late. I am in doubt 
I how to proceed with the plants so as to get blooms at that 
| time. The Rose-maggot has destroyed a number of bloom- 
shoots, ami these I have cut right hack to, say, two eyes, 
so that they could send out new shoots to bloom about 
: this time. Tins was my way of reasoning. With regard 
| to those showing bloom, I am growing them strongly, so 
: as to get the blooms over, when I shall cut hack. Shall i l»e 
doing right, or can you advise me better? I am further 
I handicapped by going away for a fortnight, from June 27 
to July 11.—H. M. 

[You did quite right, in cuttirig back some 
of the growths, and from these you should 
be able to obtain good blossoms. It will be 
useless rutting likck! I an y growths now, but 
von. could rqmpve-the tvnhv buds and retain 
the most promising one of tlie smaller buds. 
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Even then we fear they would be over before 
July 20th. In order to compete at these late 
Rose show's amateurs should plant some 
stocks, such as Manetti and Brier, and bud 
such with late kinds—Mrs. John Laing, Marie 
Baumann, etc. If a few were budded each j 
year this would help you. Something de¬ 
pends upon the varieties you possess. If ; 
your plants consist of Teas and Hybrid Teas 
these are so full of vigour that they are con¬ 
stantly sending up new shoots, so that from 
these you may get some bloom. Another good 
plan is to pot up some of the best and most 
double of the show Roses in October, using 
8-inch pots. Plunge these on a north border, I 
and retard them in spring by keeping them 1 
on the north border until about April. Prune j 
as late as possible, and if weather is very 
hot in May, remove, again to the north border. 
Another plan would be to prune back in May 
all the flowering shoots of your plants not in 
pots. Do not cut them so severely as you have , 
already done, but leave 5 or (3 eyes. Do this 
before flower-buds develop. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, it would take from eight to ten weeks 
from such pruning to the flowering. You can 
retard your plants a little even now by l 
stretching over the plants some scrim or 
thin canvas, so that the sun’s rays are 
checked, but do not exclude air from the sides. 
When sending queries please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Repotting Marechal Niel Rose.— My pot- 
houncf Marechal Niel Rose, which I cut down a month 
ago, has now shoots an inch long. Should I repot now or 
in autumn?—A matkcr. 

[We should advise repotting at once, pro¬ 
vided you have a greenhouse where you can 
keep the plant rather close, and syringe it 
well every morning and evening in fine 
weather. Prepare some compost, consisting j 
of three parts loam, one part well-decayed 
Mushroom-bed or hot bed-manure, u good 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a 6 inch potful 
of bone-meal to a barrowful of compost, or. 
of course, a smaller quantity of compost can 
be prepared, but in these same proportions. 
Turn out the plant, and lay the ball of earth 
on its side, then with a pointed stick gently 
prod the soil.to release the roots a little. This 
operation requires to be done carefully, or 
the ball of earth will break in half. It is well i 
before turning out the plant to give it a good 
soaking of water the day previously. When 
you have removed about half of the old soil I 
you can then repot. See that the soil is made 
firm about the roots, and do not ullow any 
of these latter to be injured. A mistake is 
often made in repotting plants, and that, is, 
the pot is filled nearly full of soil at the com¬ 
mencement, whereas only a small quantity 
should be put in, and this made firm with the 
potting stick, and then more soil added, and 
ho' on until finished. After potting stand 
plant on floor, and the next day afford a 
watering of tepid water through a rose can. 
If a very hot day follows the repotting, stand 
plant in the shade, or shade it with a piece 
of paper. The new roots quickly lay hold 
of the soil, and the growth then is very rapid.] 

Potting up Rosen.— Kindly give me directions as to 
the planting of pot-Kow* after receiving them from the 
Rose grower, lit none of their catalogues do I find such 
directions, although copious ones are given for planting 
out. If you ask the size of pot they will say f» inches, and 
when you receive the plants yon will find, in some cates, 
the roots will take a 7-inch or 8-inch pot. In ]>otting , 
should the bud be below or above the soil, and if so how i 
much in either case? In the early part of this year I got 
twenty H. P.'s, H.T.’s, and Teas, with directions to plant 
them in 5-inch pots, which I did, with had results, having 
to severely cut away the roots.— John E. Fikld. 

[Whoever advised you to pot up into 5-inch 
pots Roses grown in the open ground cer¬ 
tainly was ignorant of his business. Barely 
can we put such plants into fl inch pots ; 
7-inch and 8-inch pots are the sizes in¬ 
variably used, and, of course, with such pots 
it is not necessary to cut the roots too 
severely, although in this case they must be 
cut back some few inches. For pots the 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses are best, if on 
Manetti-stock or Brier cutting. They should 
be budded very low, nearly oil to the root, 
so that, when potted the bud is beneath the 
soil. In Die case of the Hybrid Teas these 
are best oil Brier seedling or cutting, the 
latter preferred. If on seedling Brier tlie 
roots need pruning back sometimes consider¬ 
ably. in order to gc/'TTfbm into theliots. We 
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do not care so much about the budded parts 
being beneath the soil, although it is usually 
done where possible.] 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes doing badly.—I have tried growing 
Tomatoes in my conservatory, which gets sun from 
10 o clock in the morning onwards, but they do not seem 
to do very well, the leaves on some of the plants being 
shrivelled, and the plants themselves do not grow very 
fast. Can you tell me what I should do in these circum¬ 
stances ( The Tomatoes arc growing in fairly good soil, 
but I. of course, have not fed them yet.—A jax. 

[iou say the leaves of your Tomatoes are 
shrivelled, but do you mean this, or are the 
leaves merely curled or rolled over inwardly? 
If the former there is something seriously 
wrong, if the latter it is often caused by 
heat and the age of the plants. Had you sent 
some foliage we could have decided, but we 
can only make a guess. The slow progress is 
another matter, and it, is most likely the 
plants were not kept going when quite young, 
and received a check, which rendered them 
hide bound. In these circumstances the flow 
of sap is virtually throttled, the stem being 
unnaturally contracted, and not permitting a 
free flow. Quite early in the plant’s existence, 
when this check takes place, a proportionate 
loss of root fibres ensues, and the entire plant 
for a long time suffers. Your remedy is to 
earth up the stem with an inch or more of 
rich loam and manure, in nearly equal parts, 
making it quite firm about the stem and 
around the plant. This should assist the 
promotion of new roots, and a quicker re¬ 
covery should follow.* If the leaves are really 
shrivelled excessive and continued dryness at 
the root would be a possible cause, and if this 
is the reason it would also largely account for 
the slow progress you speak of. Watering 
plants is one of the most difficult things to 
rightly explain, and some people insist upon 
giving “little drops” so frequently that the 
upper soil is saturated and the lower soil all 
too dry. Far better that you give enough 
water to saturate the whole body of soil, and 
with good drainage the superfluous moisture 
can soon pass away. You do not say how the 
Tomatoes are planted, and there is a good 
deal of difference between plants in pots, 
plants in a small bed on a stage, and others 
planted out below ground or floor level. 
These last would not require much more than 
one-half the moisture required for the others. 
It is always well to briefly state under what 
conditions the plants exist., as upon this we 
can base a rational and often helpful reply.] I 
Onions falling. I am sending you an Onion to ask 
whether you can say why my Onion crop has failed ? The 
seed has germinated, but the bulbs aie all of the size 1 
send, or less now. In some the roots curl up over the 
Onions, instead of goimr down.—S vkhckihkr. 

[The sample Onion • sent, evidently an 
autumn-sown white Tripoli, shows a bad 
attack of the Onion fungus. This disease is 
now very common in cold or wet seasons, 
and is very difficult to combat, because of the 
erect, smooth, round form of Onion leafage. 
There seems to be no other or better remedy , 
than is found in Bordeaux mixture, or what is I 
known as the sulphate of copper and lime 
solution, the method of making which has so 
often been described in these columns. To 
every 10 gallons at. least 2 lb. of treacle and j 
soft soap, well dissolved in boiling water, 
should be added, and then the liquid gently j 
sprayed over the Onion plants at intervals of I 
a fortnight. The fungus is spread by means 
of minute spores, and these the copper solu¬ 
tion kills. It may be helpful if a dusting of 
flowers of sulphur be added after the spray¬ 
ing. We know of few cases in which any 
effort has been made to counteract the fungus 
through the means now advised. Generally 
I it has been allowed to take its own course. 

| There can be little doubt that the fungus 
spores winter in the soil, and it is possible 
i were a plot on which it may be purposed to 
i sow Onion seed in the autumn or the spring. 

| well syringed with the Bordeaux mixture, or 
! even dressed with sulphur ami lime, and well 
forked in before the seed was sown, that the 
| crop might escape an attack of fungus. That 
I surmise is, of course, purely problematical. 

When you state that in some cases the Onion 
I roots curl upward rather than go down 
I into the soil, the inference is that there must 
be some ingredient in the soil that is often- 
, stve to the plants. On that head it is not 
possible to give any useful opinion.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Rearrange the house to 
bring into prominence any well-grown speci¬ 
men. Frequent rearrangement with this ob¬ 
ject in view adds to the interest one feels in 
the plants, and it is better for the plants 
also. The oftener the plants go through our 
hands the better we shall be able to under¬ 
stand their wants. Hydrangeas now in 
j several varieties are bright and effective, and 
a few well-grown plants in 7-inch pots of the 
new Tobacco, Nicotiana Sanderoe, are attract¬ 
ing attention. The owners of the conserva¬ 
tory, like the ancient Athenians, are always 
seeking for something new, and anything new 
or rare, apart from its decorative value, is 
always appreciated. Chrysanthemums are 
now being placed iu their blooming pots, ami 
should be potted firmly in the best compost 
available, ami the loam, which forms the 
main staple, should be of the best quality. 
No one can hope to keep the leaves on Chrys¬ 
anthemums without good loam. A pound or 
a pound- and a half to the bushel of some 
-good artificial plant food will be helpful. 
Everyone who wants good blooms and healthy 
foliage uses something in this way. At the 
last shift stand the plants in an open posi¬ 
tion on the tiles, boards, or a good thick bed 
of coal-ashes, and look closely after earwigs 
and other insect pests. Most of the hard- 
wooded plants will be better in the open air 
now, in some open, yet sheltered, place. A 
coal-ash bed on the west side of a wall is a 
good place for hardwooded plants in the hot. 
weather. Every plant should be examined 
daily, and the pots tapped to tell their con¬ 
dition, and when watering is necessary give 
enough to soak all the soil and pass freely 
away. If at any time a plant gets too dry, 
ami the ball shrinks away from the sides of 
the pot, if possible stand the plant iu a pail 
or tub for a time, till every particle of soil 
has been moistened. Leave air on the 
conservatory all night now, except iu very 
windy weather or during heavy rains. 

Stove.- This is the time to make prepara¬ 
tion for next winter’s flowers. The early- 
rooted Poinsettias. Euphorbias, and other 
soft-wooded, cool stove plants should be shifted 
on as soon as the pots they are now in are full 
of roots, and they will succeed well in a pit. 
or frame kept close for a time and lightly 
shaded in bright weather. Begonias should 
be u strong feature, and one of the best is 
Gloare de Lorraine. Healthy plants hi small 
pots shifted on as required will make nice 
flowering stuff next winter in 5-iuch and 
6 inch pots, and a close pit will suit all these. 
Of course, towards the autumn, or in a couple 
of months’ time, the growth will be ripened 
by freer ventilation, and when moved to a 
warm house they will burst into bloom, and 
the flowers will be lasting and bright iu 
colour. Care in watering is necessary. There 
must be no starving, nor yet repletion, which 
is often worse than giving too little. This 
is a good time to shift on young growing 
specimens. Cuttings also of anything may 
be taken and plunged in bottom heat. We 
are dropping fires in hot weather, but light, 
up again when a cold change comes. 

Ripening Crapes and Peaches must have 
a drier atmosphere, and the ventilation must 
be ns perfect as possible, with a little air on 
all night. The borders should be mulched 
with long litter for the double purpose of 
checking evaporation and keeping down dust. 
It is difficult to keep dust from rising when the 
surface of the borders is dry, unless some¬ 
thing of this kind is used. Long Grass will 
do. The last soaking of liquid-manure given 
to the borders should be an effective one, as 
it is not wise to water Peach-borders, 
especially during the ripening of the fruit 
when the end is nearly reached, as it spoils 
the flavour. When Peaches are ripening the 
fruit should be looked over daily, and for¬ 
ward ones gathered, so that none are per¬ 
mitted to fall, as a bruised Peach has no 
value, and a very little pressure will rnin a 
ripe Peach. An experienced gardener knows 
j what, delicacy of touch is required when 
i handling Peaches aud in forming n correct 
judgment ns to the right time to gather. All 
Peaches should be gathered a day, wr even 
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two, before they are quite ripe, and be placed 
on a bed of wadding covered with tissue- 
paper in a cool fruit-room. Peaches are some¬ 
thing like Pears in this respect, the time in 
which they are at their best is limited. The 
regulation of the suhlaterals of Vines in tho 
early house is now pretty well over for this 
season, as after the wood begins to turn brown 
there is not much further growth ; but I 
do not like to see the wood ripen prematurely. 
The wood and the fruit should mature to¬ 
gether. 

Late Vinery. —Grape thinning is progress- , 
ing, and the feeding of the roots with arti- , 
ticials will require attention. Nearly every : 
Grape grower uses chemical manures ; some | 
put their faith in one thing, and others take i 
broad views and use a mixture of things. i 
Fruit-growers are taking more thought over I 
their work, and are regarding things from a 
business point of view. The commercial 
spirit is entering into everything now, and 
this feeling has to be reckoned with, and 
those who lag behind are likely to fall into 
bad hands, according to the old proverb. 


forward stage, and should be completed 
during tho present mouth, as weakly plants 
put out late never attain full development. 
The thinning of vegetable crops will now be 
completed, and a loose, freely-stirred surface 
between the rows will hasten growth and 
keep down weeds at the same time. If Peas 
cannot be mulched stir the soil often to keep 
out drought, but it is best to mulch. Even 
lawn Grass is better than nothing. There is 
time to make one more large sowing of 
Marrow Peas, and then we shall fall back 
on the second earlies. Plant French Beans 
and white-seeded Runnersforsuccession. Plant 
out late Cauliflowers. The Autumn Giant 
will be useful, and the Walcheren when trans¬ 
planted on the west side of a wall will come 
in useful in early autumn. Give liquid 
manure to Asparagus beds, and cease cutting 
by the end of the month. Remove flowering 
shoots from Seakale and Rhubarb, and dis¬ 
continue pulling the latter unless the growth 
is very strong. Sow salading plentifully. 

___ E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Room-gardening. — All plants not in 
flower, or whose foliage has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it should now- bo outside, though not 
neglected. There is plenty of beautiful 
plants for the rooms in Palms, Aralias, 
Rubbers, Eulalias (Grasses), Ferns in much 
variety. Any such flowering plants as Be¬ 
gonias Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Cam¬ 
panulas, Gloxinias, Primula obconica, Erica 
vontricosa, and E. Cavendishiana are beau¬ 
tiful, and not difficult to manage. 

Outdoor garden. —A good soaking rain 
has been very helpful to most things, and one 
of the duties lying nearest is to see that 
every plant which requires support has a 
neat stake, and the necessary ties applied in 
a rational manner, which means that each 
stem should be separately linked up to the 
stake, and not tied up in a bundle. All 
plants which it is customary to peg down 
should have attention before the growth gets 
too stiff, and has in a measure lost its elas- j 
ticity. This refers more especially to Ver- | 
benas, which are apt to splinter when the i 
growth has become firm. Give the necessary 
pruning to all flowering shrubs as soon as the 
blooms fade. It is not necessary to cut all 
shoots bard back to one level, but to weed 
out the longest, still leaving a natural easy, 
graceful outline. German Irises and Rhodo- ! 
dendrons are now making a bright effect. | 
The Iris may he found everywhere, and a 
good selection is charming. The Rhododen¬ 
drons will not grow in a limestone or chalk 
soil, but there are compensations- Thorns, 
Laburnums, Lilacs, Philadelphus, and other 
things. Aubrietias and other creeping plants 
on tho .rcckery are very beautiful, and 
rambling Roses, which are increasing in 
numbers, only require freedom and good soil 
to be appreciated. Pinks and Carnations 
will soon be a special feature. 

Fruit garden. —It is best not to be in a 
hurry with the summer pruning of wall and 
other trained trees, especially Pears and 
Apples. Plums may be gone over, and any 
young shoots required to fill in vacant spaces 
should be secured to the wall at once, and 
laid in straight, now the wood is young and 
pliable. In summer pruning, Plums should 
soon be taken in hand, especially if there is j 
plenty of fruit, and the breast wood cut back 
to four leaves. Plums are not so likely to 
produce soft spray after pruning as Pears and 
Apples, so there is no harm dono by pruning 
in June, but from the middle to the end of 
July will he time enough to prune Pears. 
There is some advantage in priming the upper 
part of the trees first, leaving the bottom ten 
days or so later, to draw the sap into the 
long branches. I am afraid in many gardens 
there will not be much fruit to thin off. but 
when the trees are overloaded some of the 
6mall fruits should be taken off in good time. 
The late rains have been very beneficial to 
all crops. Spraying with insecticides must 
not be neglected where there are signs of 
insects. Thin Peaches and Apricots, and 1 
nail in young shoots. 

Vegetable garden. -After the rain, weeds i 
"ill require a good deal of attention. The 
planting of Winter Cree^T^iU^jow |j^ 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
j June 26th. —Planted out Celery in trenches. 

I We sometimes plant two rows dn a trench, the 
| trenches being a little wider and further 
apart. The plants have been shaded by lay- 
! ing branches across the rows, and are 
J mulched with Moss-litter manure to save 
watering. Earthed up all Potatoes forward 
I enough. Duke of York is turning out well 
j on south border. This takes a lot of beating 
! when the land is good. Every spare moment 
is given up to fighting weeds. 

June 27th. —Sowed several varieties of 
| Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, 

I Forget-me-nots, and Pansies. We have been 
spraying Apple and Plum-trees with petro¬ 
leum wash as a preventive to insect attacks. 
We know the value of being in front of the 
insects. Tacking in young shoots of Peaches 
on walls, doing at the same time a little 
thinning of the fruit. A few more Apri¬ 
cots were taken off, but as the trees are , 
mulched and liquid-manure will be given, j 
rather a heavy crop has been left. 

June 28th. Shifted Chrysanthemums into I 
flowering pots. This being the final shift, tho 
compost has been fortified with one and a J 
half pounds per bushel of a mixture of arti- j 
fieial manures.- Room is left in the pots for a i 
little topdressing later. Commenced selecting i 
and layering Strawberry runners for forcing. 1 
We generally layer tho runners into small pots, 
filling tho pots with good loam mixed with 
a little old manure made firm. The runners j 
are secured on the pots by a stone, which I 
also helps to keep the soil moist. 

June 20th. —Thinned the young shoots of ' 
Currants and Gooseberries, gave the neces¬ 
sary ties to herbaceous plants which need 
support; pegged down Verbenas and Helio¬ 
tropes ; sowed Laxton’s Supreme Peas. We 
have had this kind very good from a sow- 
, ing on this date. Shall only sow early kinds 
after this. The first week in July is late i 
enough for sowing even early Peas, but we 1 
generally gather a second crop of Peas from 
Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen ; the latter 
is an old variety, but very useful. 

June 30th. —Pricked out seedling biennials 
and perennials into nursery-beds; sowed 
more Pansies. Made a last sowing of | 
Cinerarias. The earliest plants have been i 
pricked off into boxes; all are grown cool I 
in frames to keep the plants dwarf and sturdy. 
Shifted on Primula obconica; potted off 
young Ferns out of boxes, and will keep in 
a shady pit. Small Ferns. Aralias, and other 
young stuff do better in frames now than in 
houses, with a little shade in the middle of 
the day. 

July 1st. — Topdressed Cucumbers and 
Melons in frames. The growth is kept thin, 
and the flowers of Melons are set as many 
together as possible. Air is given early in the 
morning, and the house is closed early in the 
afternoon, after being sprinkled with water 
which has stood in the sunshine all day. 
Liquid-manure is used freely now. when the 
plants have plenty of roots to utilise it. Put 
in cuttings of Hydrangeas in shady frame 
where thprp is a little waring. 


BIRDS. ' 

FAVOURITE CAGE BIRDS. 

The Woodlark. 

Although the notes of this bird are less 
varied than those t>f the Skylark, they are 
more rich, melodious, and flute-like. In its 
wild state it will pour forth its charming 
| song for hours together. It is somewhat 
' smaller than tho Skylark, but which in other 
| respects it much resembles. The top of the 
I head is reddish-brown, with dark brown lines, 
| the feathers being so long that they can 1 be 
raised at pleasure into tho form of a mask, 
which, from eye to eye, is surrounded by a 
yellowish white line. It has a shorter tail 
. than the Skylark, and perches on trees and 
bushes, which the latter never does. The 
Woodlark appears to confine itself to our 
j southern and midland counties, frequenting 
I cultivated fields bordered by trees and wood- 
I lands. The nest ia built upon the ground, 
i under the covert of some low bush or tuft 
j of herbage, and is composed of dried 
I Grasses, and lined with fine materials. The 
, eggs are of a pale brown, marked with brown 
I blotches. The young birds are not difficult 
I to rear .by hand. They should be fed upon 
i brcad-and-milk, lean meat cut fine, and ants’ 
I <’gg»» while the adult birds will thrive upon 
bread-crumbs, grated carrot, ants’ eggs, and 
i mealworms, which should be cut up small, 
i A liberal supply of sand should lie strewn 
| on the bottom of the cage, as this species, 
like the Skylark, rolls itself in sand and dust. 

1 The caged Woodlark sometimes suffers from 
I the extreme delicacy of its feet, which are 
liable to become so tender as to render it a 
( difficult matter to stand upon them. Tho 
bottom of the cage should, therefore, in this 
event, be covered with soft hay or Moss, and 
the sand supplied in a vessel placed within 
the cage. S. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

Death of chickens (II. D. M. T .).—Your 
chickens appear to have contracted *a severe 
chill, resulting in inflammation of the lungs 
in those sent for examination. Possibly they 
have not been kept warm enough at night. 
Sudden changes of outside temperature 
should always be guarded against in the case 
of chickens reared in an incubator. Tho tem¬ 
perature of the incubator should be about 
95 degrees when the young chickens are in¬ 
troduced, and, after the first fortnight, 
gradually lowered until after a month or five 
weeks, when the lamp njay he taken away 
altogether; hut note should ho made of at¬ 
mospheric changes, and allowance made ac¬ 
cordingly. Beyond providing extra warmth 
and food of a stimulating character it is to 
be feared that nothing can he done for your 
chickens, more especially if they have all con¬ 
tracted the complaint, for which it is useless 
to prescribe.—S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of goldfish. — Recently I have 
been purchasing some goldfish, but I find they all die after 
keeping them two or three days. The vendor assures me 
he uses the same water as I do, which is rather hard, but 
very good. Will you please say what is the proper treat¬ 
ment of goldfish, their food, etc?— L. S. Swbenby. 

[Vermicelli is the best food for goldfish. It 
should be finely crushed, and thrown spar¬ 
ingly into the water, taking care not to supply 
more than will be consumed at once, that 
none may accumulate at tho bottom of the 
tank. The fish when “ on the feed ” will take 
the vermicelli as it slowly sinks, and will soon 
learn to take it eagerly. A little raw lean 
meat shredded fine is also good for them, 
and small garden or water worms may be 
given from time to time. All goldfish tanks 
should contain a number of water snails, as 
they not only keep the water sweet by con¬ 
suming decayed vegetable matter and so 
forth, but their eggs and fry afford excellent 
food for the fish. If your tank is not fur¬ 
nished with sand and water plants it would 
be well to supply these as soon as possible. 
The water should not be changed, but only 
sufficient added to make up for evaporation. 
Feed about three times a week in mild 
weathejr.J 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
"Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressee] to 
the ’Editor of Garden0 >a, 17 ; Fumival-street, Holbom , 
London, Z?.C. Letters on busitwss should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and aadress of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he way desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdrning has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply lo 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We. have received Jrum 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe 'and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We ca n undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ixlas failing (W. />’. Whitmore):— Your Ixia bulbs 
are very weak, while from the appearance of the roots we 
fear you have kept them too dry, thus causing the foliage 
to wither up iri the way it has done. 

Phloxes falling (Mrs. Vidor Hinckley It is very 
difficult to assign any valid reason, but from the gross 
nature of the shoots -we would at once conclude that the 
plants have been given too strong a dose of artificial 
manure of some kind,, the pith in the stems being quite 
black, while the leaves, which the manure has evidently 
touched, are quite burned. 

Petunias as window plantH (P. if ). — Yes, 
these make excellent window plants, and are very showy, 
especially the flaked varieties, both single and double. To 
have them stocky and short jointed, they should lie grown 
out-of doors, fully exposed to the sun, and he stopped 
frequently to induce them to break back freely and form 
bushy specimens. 

Clematis for a house wall (F. IF.).— Clematis 
montana is beautiful for spring flowering. The white 
star-shaped blotteoms are very numerous on the young 
wood of the previous year. It is a rapid grower, and will 
quickly cover a high wall. For summer flowering O. 
Jackma'ni and its hybrids are the hardiest and best, and 
for autumn Clematis Flammula, though the individual 
flowers are small they, are very sweet, and last in perfec¬ 
tion a long time. 

Phloxes in pots (B .).—'These are excellent when 
grown in pots for conservatory decoration, and they must 
now lie well attended to ip order to have them very 
strong at the tjme of flowerittg. The f‘hlox is a gross 
feeder, and will absorb with great benefit an enormous 
quantity of rich stimulants, which should he supplied 
either in the way of surface, dressing or clear manure- 
water not too strong. Tie the growths to stout sticks as 
Ihey advance, and place the plants where they can obtain 
plenty of light and air. ' 

Propagating Pinks (D .).—Now is the best time 
to propagate Pinas from pipings. The smallest growths 
strike most freely, and if th^3 weather is dull and showery 
at Ihe time they arc taken off. they may be put in in a 
shady position quite in the, open ground. It is rather 
more difficult to propagate thfe Pink in the south than in 
the north, and in dry, sunny weather it is best to place 
the pipings in boxes, and to strike them on a very mild 
hot-bed. They must be shaded from the sun until roots 
are formed. 

Mealy-bug on plants (Anxious to Know).—It will, 
we fear, ne impossible to clear out this pest, seeing it haw 
got such a hold. All plants that are attacked you will 
have to syringe individually with a mixture of soft-soap 
and a ipint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, applying it 
warm. Take care that von keep the paraffin well mixed, 
returning every second syringeful into the can. Persever¬ 
ance will be necessary, and in the end you may have to 
burn the worst-affected plants and have the whole house 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted, clearing away all the 
top soil from the borders and burying it deeply or burning 
it. 

Fuchsia buds falling to develop (W. J. S.).— 
You give us no clue whatever as to your treatment of the 
plant. An excess of stimulants, with too much water at 
the roots and a close, stuffy atmosphere, will often cause 
Fuchsias to behave as yours are doing: Discontinue 
manure water, if you have been giving the plant any, 
give plenty of fresh air, and your Fuchsia will very soon 
recover. You arc keeping the Ivy-leaved Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums too close : what they want is more air. We found 
traces of green fly on the leaves of the Ivy-leaved plant, 
and this pest, if allowed to gain the upper hand, would 
very soon ruin the plant. 

Diseased Hollyhocks (R. F. JL and W. W.). — 

Yes, the plants are very badly affected with the Hollyhock 
disease (Pnecinla malvacearmu). There is no reliable 
remedy for it, therefore the lieat plan is to pull up ami 
burn the affected plant* at once. Those that do not seem 
to he attacked should, as a precaution, lie washed with 
hoapv water, in which a liberal proportion of flowers of 
sulphur has been dissolved. The sulphur will settle at. 
the bottom of the vessel, and must hr frequently stirred 
up when the water is being used. Sulphur is very effec¬ 
tive in destroying almost any fungus, and may this one in 
fir. aery earliest stages ; but it will not do so when estab¬ 
lished. 

Belladonna Lily not flowering (L. E. Denison). 
-‘-We cannot say why the plant does not bloom unless the 
bull*® were sa.all when planted and have not yet attained 
ro flowering size. The plant-s should now be in full leaf, 
and It yju will send us the actual measurements of an 
qr?rpgf leaf we shall be able to tell you more than we can 
»■ ye-ent concerning the vigour of the subject. You do 
rot Bay how long the bulbs have been Planted ip the 
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| position, and these things arc not only impatient of 
disturl*ance, but take a long time • to* recover when 
disturbed at the wrong season of the year. If the foliage 
is good it is quite possible the plants may flower in August 
or September ensuing. Were the bulbs planted singly, 
or was a pot full of bulbs planted originally ? We ask this 
as it may be a ease of overcrowding of the bulhs. 

Carnations (W. Farrow).— ff the plants are strong, 
you may with advantage when the. flowering is over pot 
them into 7-inch pots, and stand them out in the open for 
two or three months. If the greenhouse is now heated 
artificially it will be much too hot, for the Carnations, and 
most Ukely the plants will he infested with red-spider in 
consequence. In repotting do not,disturb tho old boll, 
only to remove the crocks, and if you well water the 
plant* the night before they will he iri excellent condition 
for repotting. IJsegood loam a little well-decayed horse- 
I manure,, and some sharp sand. I«et the soil be roughly 
I broken up, and take care to work the new soil well 
around the ball of roots when'the repotting is done. Do 
not water the freshly potted plants for a whole day, then 
j water thoroughly. See reply to “Ajax." 

| Fuchsia not opening its flowers (A. d. Mi). 

From the particulars given there, seems to he no doubt 
| that the Fuchsia is failing to open its buds from the fact 
| that it does riot have water enough at the root. Fora 
| large plant in a iiot in active growth twice a week is ror- 
| tainl.v not nearly enough. As a rule, it would require 
I water at least once a day, and sometimes twice, and when 
it Is watered, enough should be given to thoroughly soak 
' the earth in the pot. The appearance of the soil will 
generally tell you at this time of year whether it is dry or 
not. A little weak, clear manure-water would be a’greal 
help. Gel some soot, about a quart, and half--a-peck of 
horse-droppings, and tie them up in a canvas hag; then 
immerse in a tub containing about. 20 gallons of water. 
Squeeze the bag occasionally, and in about three days the 
liquid will Vie fit to use. Put 2 quarts of this manure- 
water to a gallon ol dear water, and use twice a week for 
a time. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Ghoisv a ternata) 
(Mrs. H.). This is far hardier than many people suppose, 

| and we would advise you to plant it out against a sunny- 
south wall and in fairly light soil. In the southern nnd 
j western counties it is grown as a bush, If you think the 
I plant wants repotting you can do so now, using as soil a 
mixture of peat, loam, and sand. Water carefully after 
potting, and when the roots have begun to grow freely 
you may stand it in the open air, but taking care that the 
I roots do not suffer from want of water. If not necessary 
; to repot, then plunge in ashes in the open air and attend 
I carefully to the watering. 

I Azalea mollis (L. S. Sweeney). When flowering 
was over you Bhould have gradually hardened off your 
1 Azalea, and when all danger of frost was past plunged it 
j in an open position out-of-doors. A bed of Cocoa-nul- 
[ fibre-refuse is the best plunging material, as this keeps the 
, roots in a uniform state of moisture. During the summer 
carefully water the plants, and give an occasional dose of 
I weak liquid manure. If attended to in tins way the buds 
| will set quite freely, and the blooips on these established 
i plants will remain fresh for a longer period than on those 
that have just been lifted and taken into the greenhouse, 
i Planting out and forcing in alternate years are also 
j practised by many with success, hut the great thing is to 
j see that the plants are not neglected a* to water during 
the summer and are not crowded up, a free circulation of 
I air being all-important to the formation of flower-buds. 
FRUIT. 

Muscat Grapes shanking (A.). — From the 
description given no doubt the Grapes are affected with 
the disease called "shanking/’ This is frequently Caused 
I by overcropping, or the roots have got down into a cold 
1 and ungenial soil. Sometimes, too, overdryness at the 
1 roots will cause it, and so will a bad attack of red-spider, 
or defective ventilation ; in fact, anything that has a 
I tendency to check the healthy growth of tho Vines is 
liable to induce “ shanking.” 

Unhealthy Vine-leaves (Old Subscriber).—The 
j Vine-leaves sent were badly affected with "warts” on 
I their undersides. They are injurious to the leaves, no 
doubt. This affection may be, and generally is, caused by 
a too close, warm, and moist an atmosphere in the vinery. 

' See that the roots are in good working order, and main¬ 
tain a well ventilated and moderately moist atmosphere 
in the vinery. The lateral shoo fa may l>e allowed to grow 
away a little to encourage a free root action, and do not 
I overcrop the Vines. 

Grub attacking Apples (/*.).—From your de- 

i scription, we expect the grub which attacks your Apples is 
' the caterpillar of the Uodlin-moth (Carporapsa pomorum). 

a small moth measuring aliout three-quarters of an inch 
! across the open wings. The grubs sometimes fall with 
ihe Apples.to the ground, but sometimes they leave the 
i Apples before they fall, letting themselves down gently to 
the ground-by means of a thread which they secrete from 
a fine tube near their mouths. Having reached the 
ground, and being fully fed, they make their way to the 
! stem of a tree, and in some sheltered crevice in the hark 
they become chrysalides; in this condition the/ pass the 
winter. All windfalls should be picked up as soon as they 
I fall, and when they begin to do so strips of old canvas or 
sacking should be’fastened round the stems of the trees 
about a foot from the ground. The caterpillars And the 
folds of the canvas a Very convenient shelter to become 
chrysalides in. These strips should be examined every 
now and then and the grubs or chrysalides destroyed. A 
dressing of ordinary or gas-lime under the trees would be 
f useful. 

’ VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber plants dying (Grower). —You must 
look to the roots for the cause of the Cucumber failure. 
If on taking up the dying plants the roots are covered 
with warty excrescences, you may safely conclude they 
are affected bv a disease for which at present rio cure has 
been discovered, and the only remedy is to stamp it out 
by clearing out everything, burning the plants, Duraing 
sulphur in the house, starting again, with fresh soil, and 
obtaining plants or seeds from a fresh source. If the roots 
are free from excrescences then you must look to some 
other oause for the source of the mischief, and it is quite 
possible that wireworms in the. soil may have had some¬ 


thing to do.with it. This can only lie ascertained by an 
examination of the root. 

Green-fly and mildew on Cucumbers (J. G.)> 

Fumigating with Tobacco is the best remedy for green¬ 
fly on Cucumbers in careful hands, but it is so easy to do 
injury with it that we should hesitate aliout recommend¬ 
ing fumigation with Tobacco to anyone not experienced 
in its use. Try syringing with soft-soap and water, in 
which a little paraffin-oil has been mixed—1A ounces of 
soap to a gallon of water. Mix a wine-glassful of paraffin 
with the soap, stirring it well, and when thoroughly 
blended pour on a gallon of warm water; thoroughly 
blend by stirring, and use it warm, say at about 95 deg*. 
If a handful of sulphur is mixed with the wash it will 
destroy the mildew. Syringe in the afternoon and shut 
up close. Next morning put about an inch of rich noil on 
the surface of the bed. It. may be necessary to repeat the 
washing several times liefore all the insects are destroyed. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

//. JIf.—The damage may be caused hy slugs, but it is 
very difficult to say. Examine the plants carefully, and 
see if you can find any likely insect and send it to us, and 

we will do our l*est to help you. - T. S. R .— Unless you 

| have plenty of draught in your flue we should advise you 
I riot to use steam coal. — L. M. A. -Your Peach-trees are 
| suffering from what is known as “blister.” See reply to 
Miss Parker in our issue of June 3, p. ISO .-—CorntnrU 
I and T. G. IP. -Your Pearn have been attacked by the 
grub of the Pear-inidgo. See reply to “ Bloom," in our 
issue of June 10, p. ISO.- Mrs. Phillips. The only 
thing you can do is io pick out all the Garlic bulbs m the 
course of moving the soil. We do not reply to queries hv 
j*ost. M. E. Kennedy. Yes, your gardener is quite 
right. The disease affecting the Rose is "canker,.” which 

is so disastrous in the case of Marechul Niel.- Clove.— 

I Very good, but not equal to many others w* now have in 

cultivation.-47.—You might try some of the Rambler 

j Roses, Vines, or Clematis.--— Maidstone Far bettor pull 
! the plant right out. take away the exhausted soil, add 
fresh, and put in a fresh plant of Ampelopsis. We have 
just had a la*ge piece of a plant of the Ampelopsis die off 
in the same way, but this being healthy at the roots there 

has been no need to dig up.- U. S. T.— See article on 

Bankston Roses in this week’s Usue, page 213.- G. P. 

Sibb ii. —1, Please send specimens of the injured shoots ol 
the Cedrus Deodara. 2, Due in a great measure to their 
being so well ripened. 3, Very probably y our Asparagus 

shoot* are being eat-cn by the Asparagus-beetle.- ChaA 

S. Tomes. —Your Pears have heen attacked by the grubs 
of the Pear-midge, dee reply to " Bloom " in our issue of 
June 10, page lfsff.- North Tnlr. -Consult the "Gar¬ 

den Annual,” in which y ou will find the addresses of the 
firms you inquire al*out. — - Mrs, Mason. Write to 
Messrs.* Boulton and Paul, Norwich ; or Hay ward-Tyler 

and Ca, '.*» and 92, White cross-street, London, E.O.- 

Mrs. E. Brown. —W c could find no small worms in the 
pieces of Turnip you send. Kindly put some into'a email 

oott-le, and then we will do our best to help you.- 

IF. Young. —In a fountain basin the best thing you can do 

is to skim off the slime whenever it accumulate*.- 

L. .S’. Sweeney .—-The only' thing you can do is to wait,--- 

G. E. T. — The shoots you send have been attacked by 
green-fly. Syringe with a mixture of soft-soap and 
Quassia, and von will very soon see a change in the growt h 
of the plant. — -R. IF. S’.-It is just possible that the 
plants are not strong enough to flower. They will bloom 

next season.- Mrs. A. L. Frost .—Impossible to say 

unless you can give us further particulars as to your mode 

of culture.- K. E. G.— Give your Wistaria a good soak- 

ing of water, and mulch tho roots with some rotten 
manure. Dryness at the root is evidently the oause of the 
flowers falling. We would advise you to grub the Plum- 
t ree up, clear out the old soil, add some fresh, and put 
another in its place. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

/tfT Any cnyimunicdtions respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed lo the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Fur nival-street, Holbom, Lyndon, E.C. 
A number should also be. firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent, for naming. No more than four 
kiwis of fruits or flowers for naming should be scut at 
one time. 

Names of plants-— J- E. KdsalL— IrisBlbiiica. - 

CJUqo. —1< Pyrus torminalis ; 2, Dicentra (Dielytra) eximia. 

| -II’. B. Leach- —1, Weigela rosea ; 2, Please send better 

j specimen.- A. M. P.— The Orange Ball tree (Buddleia 

gtobosa).- Mrs. ./. B. Bolitfw .—The Partridge Berry 

I (Gaultheria Shallon).- F. IF.- I, Oratiegus coccinea ; 

I 2, Apparently a weak shoot of Populua alba; 3, Guelder 
I Rose (Viburnum Lentago); 4, Viburnum Opulus var. 

sterile. Please read rules as to naming plants.- 

j F. M. A. /7.—1. Phaoelia tanacetifolia; 2, Iru eihirica; 

j 3, Valeriana pyrenaiea.- Mr. G. A .—Buxus baleuioa. 

I - G. H. R. awl Ethel Palmer.— We cannot undertake 

to name Roses. It is very difficult to name with certainty 
j unless one has the means of comparing the specimens sent 

with the same variety growing.- The. Oaks.— 1. Kupa- 

torium riparium- Mrs. E. Brown .—The Spindle Tree 

(Kuonymus europicus).- H. Moore.— 1, The Winged 

Broom (Genista migiltalis); 2, Phlomis fruticosa; 3, We 
cannot undertake to name Roses. We do not reply; to 

1 queries hy post.- T. B.—1, Arismraa curvatum ; 2, Ribes 

I up., send in bloom; 3, Must have flowers; 4, Either a 

Kerria or Rhodotvpos, mu3t have flowers.- Japonica.— 

We really cannot name from such a dried-up scrap as you 
send. We cannot trace the letter and specimens to which 

you refer.- C. Mermnnd de. Police.—I, The Common 

Charlock(BrasaicaSinapistrum); 2, Geranium sylvaticum ; 

8. Next week.- One Interested. -I, Thalictrutn aqui- 

legifolium ; 2, An Aquilegia, hut must see better ape- i- 

men .—-L J?.—Specimen quite dried up.- Miss Bill.— 

Limoant-hes Douglasi. 

Catalogues received.—Kelway and Son, Lang- 

port, Somerset. — Kelway's Manual for 1905. 

Books received-— “ Fruit Preserving,” by Jas. 

Henry Cook. Pitman Health Food Co., Birmingham.- 

| “ Choice Ferns for Amateurs : Their Culture and Manage¬ 
ment in the Open and Under Glass.” Abridged from 
"The Book cf Choice Ferns,” by George Schneidrr. 
L. Upcott Gill, Baz’cr Buildings, Drury-lane, W.C. 
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the practice of sowing seeds of Carrots, 
Onions, Beet, Parsnips, ami similar crops 
too thickly in drills prevails, some gardeners, 
having an eye to the incidental waste of both 
seed and labour in thinning, now sow a mere 
pinch of some three or four seeds in shallow 
holes along rows, drawn at intervals of from 
6 to 10inches apart with the point of a trowel. 
Even if all the seeds grow, the labour of 
thinning is greatly simplified. 

Bolting cabbages.— “ A. IVs” note on 
"Bolting Cabbages" (page 193) is very in- 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 



GOOSEBERRY PESTS. 

Last year my Gooseberry-bushes suffered jfreally from 
caterpillar*. I had them dressed with Uplleltore-powder, 
and the noil dressed with pas-lime. These remedies 
proved of no use, as this year the caterpillars are <piite 


select a different plot for the Gooseberries, and want to 
purify the plot before planting it again. Are the eggs of 
the moth deposited in the soil or on the bushes? And 
would you advise the newly-planted bushes to he dressed 
wiih a preventive?— Gooskberry. 

[As you did not send any specimens 


moment as the habils of the two in¬ 
sects are not exactly similar. You 
speak of them as caterpillars, but 
this is often done in the case of the 
saw-fly grubs, which very much re¬ 
semble caterpillars, and aro often 


The Gooseberry Saw fly (Nematus 
ribesii). 


teresting, for I think it may be briefly said 
that though in some Reasons bolted plants 
are more common than in others, there aro 
few when it can be said there are none. Not 
many private gardeners plant so many as 
those referred to hy "A. D." at Hackwood 
Park, yet the same lessons may be learnt, I 
and the same arguments raised. This spring 
1 have inspected several plantings, and have 
observed the same immunity from bolting. ! 
One gardener acquaintance who annually ! 
plants 1,000 has not had one run to seed 
for tho third successive season, and he claims | 
that tho date of sowing largely accounts for 
this. The plants wore all of one kind— | 
Hutton’s April—though this does not go to 
prove that one kind is any hotter than j 
another in that respect. Another bed of ! 
some 10,000 or more revealed almost as small 
a percentage of bolters in another ease. 
Many have their own particular date—some¬ 
times marked hy local fetes or fairs—for 
sowing Cabbage seeds, ranging through the 
two summer months, July and August. As 
in other matters, soil and locality may bo 
found to give varied results ; but the first 
week of August may be named as a generally 
reliable date for sowing seeds from which to 
expect perfect beds of spring Cabbage.— 
West Wilts. 

Broad Beans. These useful vegetables 
are this year, so far as I have seen in 
Surrey, very clean, the black dolphin not 
being at all in evidence. Now that tho 
ground lias had such a soaking, the plants 
being well washed and roofs thoroughly 
moistened, there should he no trouble in 
keeping the aphis at hay. 'Popping the Bean 
plants by removing the soft succulent points 
of the stems is often left until the aphis has 
become abundant. One great cause of aphis 
attacks is dryness at the roots, as the 
growths weaken directly, moisture is scarce. 
But that is also too often due to the lack of 
deep cultivation and deep manuring as 
when ground is well worked and manured 
roots strike deep, and aro then less subject 
to drought than is the case when only 
ordinary digging is resorted to. Whenever 
the black aphis presents itself steps should 
be taken to wasli it off speedily, and if the 
plants have not been topped the infested 
points when gathered should be put ijjtp a 
pail of hot water,—A. 

Digitized by [ -iO(. I 
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destroyed, as they very probably contain 
caterpillars. In the spring, when caterpillars 
are found on tile leaves they should be picked 
off by hand. Where this is impossible tho 
hushes may he sprayed with Paris given cr 
arsenate of lead, being careful not to use 
. these poisonous substances within four weeks 

Imd w before. 1 intend w burn the bushes and have the l „f Ulc friliti bcin „ picked. Kprnvine nuiv Ills,, 
soil dressed with quick linie, unless you can suggest anv- . - , , , , h •’ u , ■ , 

thing better? I have not space enough in my garden to carried out most usefully 111 September, 

when the caterpillars are quite young. 

The Gooseberry saw-fly emerges from 
the cocoon in which it has passed the winter 
early in the spring just as the young leaves 

_ are opening, on the undersides of which it 

of the insects that are attacking your lays its eggs near the midribs and veins, and 
Gooseberry hushes it is impossible the grubs hatched from those eggs feed on 
to say whether they are tho cater- the leaves until they are “ full fed,” when 
pillars of the “Gooseberry or I they drop to the ground, bury themselves 
Magpie-moth” (Abraxas grossulari- I just below the surface, and, having spun a 
ata), or the grubs of the “ Goose- cocoon round themselves, become chrysa- 
berry and Currant saw-fly ” (Nematus lides * Sometimes these cocoons are formed 
ribesii). It is a matter of some on the shoots or on the surface of the soil. 

The second generation of saw-flies emerges 
from these cocoons in the course of three 
weeks or, perhaps, less, and the same 
sequence of transformations is again gone 
through. There are three broods of this 

..... . insect in the course of the season, and the 

taken for them by those who arc not grubs of the last brood bury themselves some 
of an entomological turn of mind, j - inches or 3 inches below the surface of tho 
and the mischief caused by the grubs so ^ before making their cocoons, ami I»•* 
is far greater than that by the cater- coming chrysalides, and the saw-flies do not 
pillars. Curiously enough both are emerge from these until tho following spring, 
of a pale colour, spotted with black. The most effective way of killing this 
but they may easily be distinguished insect is to remove 3 inches of the surface 
from one another in the following soil from under the hushes after the loaves 
way. The caterpillar when full | have fallen, and before the buds open in the 
grown is about an inch and a quarter spring, and the soil thus removed should ho 
in length, and has only five pairs of burnt or buried deeply so as to prevent tho 
legs, one pair on each of the first, flics coming to tho surface in the spring, 
three joints of the body, the ninth Rolling the ground where possible, or healing 
and last joints. Owing to this ar- or stamping it down just before tho flies aro 
ransement of the legs at either end ! making their appearance, and giving a good 
of the body, when the insect wishes dressing of quick lime, have been found efli- 
to move it reaches forward its head and tho cacious. When the grubs are on the hushes 
front of its body, and having taken hold some may he shaken down and killed with the 
firmly with the three front pairs of legs it lets | back of a spade, or they may be picked off 
go with the hinder pairs, and curling up its by hand, and the bushes may he sprayed with 
back into a kind of loop, brings the hinder insecticides ns recommended in .dealing with 
part of the body as far towards the front as | the caterpillar. Paraffin emulsion, or any 
possible, and again stretches forward its insecticide containing paraffin and soft soap, 
head, and in this way it manages to move ( is useful for spraying. G. S. S.J 
about pretty rapidly. Its general colour is 

a pale buff, but the head is black, and cadi Chrysanthemums unhealthy (M. L. 
joint of the body is ornamented with a black Jlurd-W ood).~ -Your plants have been at- 
patch on tho back, on either side of 
which are two black spots, below which 
is a double, black spot. The grub of tho 
Gooseberry saw-fly when full grown is only 
£ths of an inch in length. It lias ton 
pairs of legs, one of which is placed on 
each joint of the body, with the exception 
of the fourth and eleventh, so that the 
insect can crawl in the ordinary maimer. 

The general colour of the grub is 
greenish-grey, the head is black, and the 
back and sides of each joint of the body 
are covered with small raised black spots, 
from which grow fine black hairs. The 
magpie-moth makes its appearance late 
in the summer, and lays its eggs on the 
leaves of the bushes. When the cater¬ 
pillars are hatched they begin to feed on 
the leaves, eventually spinning two to¬ 
gether, or the opposite edges of a single 
leaf, so as to form a shelter in which they 
may pass tho winter. Sometimes these 
leaves are attached to the shoots by a few 
threads, in which case they do not fall 
wilh the others. Occasionally the cater¬ 
pillars fall to the ground without, any 
protection, in which rase they shelter 
themselves just below the surface of the 
soil, or among any rubbish, etc., that 
may bo handy- In the early spring they 
ascend the hushes and feed on the young 
leaves. When full grown, which is 

generally in June, they spin a slight tacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 

cocoon in a sheltered part of the bush, fly, which burrow in the leaves of Chrysan 
in which they become chrysalides, from themums. Cinerarias, and other composite 
which the moths emerge in due course, plants. The best way of destroying this 
and deposit their eggs on the leaves in insect is to cut off the infested leaves and 
August. In order to destroy this pest, when burn them, or, if the attack lias just oom- 
tlie leaves fall in the autumn they, with any menced, to pinch the leaf at the part where 
rubbish, stones, etc., under which the cater- the grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide 
pillars might take shelter, should he carefully is of little use, as it would not reach the 

collected and burnt, anil the leaves which grubs, but it. would pbMibljy prevent the flies 

have not falleq -with the others should also be laying their- eggs on the leaves if it could be 
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applied at tlio proper time. The insecticide 
you used has evidently been too strong in the 
case of Hose Queen Alexandra, while the 
blotches in the leaves of the other are due 
to the frost which we had in May. 

Ants and Strawberries (Sussex ).—It will 
be difficult to entice the ants away from the 
Strawberries unless you can offer them a 
more tempting bait. They are fond of raw 
meat, and perhaps that may be preferred by 
them. Gather up the baits often, and kill ( 
the ants. The best remedy is, however, to 
find the nests and flood them with boiling 
water. Another good remedy is to dust 
guano in their runs. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OSTEOMF.LF.9 ANTHYLUDIFOLTA. 
This pretty flowering shrub was discovered 
by Abbe Delavay in Yunnan in 1888, seed 


like bloom. The branches generally arch 
gracefully, and are of a purple-brown colour, 
being, in a young state, covered with pub¬ 
escence. 

Several methods of propagation have been 
tried. The seeds have a horny shell, and 
should be sown as soon as ripe in sandy peat 
that is fairly moist. They are often, how¬ 
ever, very tardy in germinating, and some¬ 
times remain dormant for two years, so that 
it is never safe to turn out the contents of 
the seed pan until that time has elapsed. 
Cuttings taken off in July and placed in 
| sandy peat, under bell glasses in a cold house, 

| will often root freely, and grafting has also I 
been practised. This was at first tried on 1 
I stocks of Pear, Quince, and White Thorn, i 
i but without success, l.ater, an experiment 
with Cotoneaster acuminata as a stock proved 
I entirely successful, and numbers of plants 
have been raised in this manner. Young 


botanists only some two or, at the most, three, 
are in cultivation in these islands. Several 
are likely to be too tender for outdoor culti¬ 
vation in our climate, and the only one I 
have seen in bloom, O. anthyllidifolia, is 
barely hardy enough for any but a few- 
favoured gardens in the south of England or 
in favoured parts of Ireland. It is, however, 
a pleasing shrub when it comes into bloom 
in early summer, with its corymbs of white, 
sweet-scented. Hawthorn-like flowers, fol¬ 
lowed by dark red fruits. The blossoms are 
each from two thirds to three quarters of an 
inch across. The pinnate leaves add to the 
beauty of the plant, and its evergreen habit 
is an advantage'for many purposes. It is 
hardly a plant, however, which one would re¬ 
commend for cultivation under glass, as it 
will reach a height of some six or more feet, 
and it is better adapted for a sheltered shrub¬ 
bery or a position on or near a south wall in 


sent by him to France being sown iu the i 
autumn of that year, and the first seedling 
flowered in February, 1892, during which 
year it was introduced into this country. 
The Osteonieles belongs to the family of 
llosacese, but its foliage much resembles that I 
of the Kidney Vetch (Anthyllis), from which 
its specific name is derived. The flowers, 
which are white and somewhat Hawthorn 
like, are borne in loose corymbs, and are 
often far more freely produced than on the 
branch illustrated, from ten to twenty-five 
flowers being borne on each corymb. The 
leaves are composed of from ten to twelve 
puirs or small, acuminate leaflets, which are 
downy on both sides. After the flowers fade 
they are succeeded by small, oval fruits, bear¬ 
ing a certain resemblance to those of some | 
species of Cotoneaster. These fruits, when | 
full-grown, are at first, green, then maroon- | 
purple, and eventuaU-v-J»laek, with « grape- 

Digitized b>. Google 


Flowering shoot of Osteonieles anthyllidifolia. 


plants, however raised, should be potted on 
carefully, as they require it, for three years 
or so, when they should be vigorous specimens 
just coming into flow'er. The Ostcomeles, 
though it can scarcely be considered hardy, 
and has been killed in a cold frame covered 
with mats in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
when in a young state, during a severe 
winter, is certainly not so tender as some 
shrubs that are successfully grown in the 
open in the south-west, where I have met with 
it in perfect health permanently planted out- 
of-doors, so that anyone residing in that 
favoured locality should certainly make a 
trial of this charming shrub in a sheltered 
spot in the garden. 

8. W. Fitzherbert. 

- The Osteonieles, shrubs allied to the 

Amelanchiers, are as yet but little known 
in British gardens, and of the seven or eight 
species which have been recognised hv 


a warm garden with a genial atmosphere. Tt 
has been introduced for a dozen or more 
years, coining from the far east and the 
Pacific islands. Given a good loamy soil, 
with the addition of a little peat, there ought, 
to be no difficulty in growing O. anthyllidifolia 
in tlio most genial parts of our islands. Pro¬ 
pagation is effected by means of seeds or cut¬ 
tings. S. Arnott. 

COVERING TREE STEMS. 

(Reply to “ G. M.”) 

Boles of trees are often considered .un¬ 
sightly, and it. is sometimes desirable to cover 
them with some kind of plant other than Ivy. 
There is not a wide range of subjects to 
choose from, but there is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. Rampant-growing Roses 
are perhaps the best, as they are of quick 
growth, and when in flower make very beau¬ 
tiful objects; and in addition they give but 
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little trouble after they are once established. 
Regular supplies of water should be given for 
the first summer after they are planted, for 
the reason that the soil is generally very dry 
in such positions, and if the plants are not 
attended to in regard to root moisture, they 
will make no progress. Whether it will be 
necessary to give the roots some fresh soil to 
start in, it is difficult to say without seeing 
the position ; but in the case of very old trees 
the probability is that it will be so. Any 
labour spent in this direction will no doubt 
be attended with better results than where no 
fresli soil has been added. There is very 
little reason, if any, to fear that the roots of 
the trees will be injured by taking out a 
barrow-load of earth, and the same quantity 
of fresh soil mixed with some well rotted 
manure would be sufficient to give the climb- j 
ing plant a good start. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that this phase of gardening is ' so j 
much neglected in the majority of places. 

< >ne would not require to search far in estab¬ 
lished gardens before plenty of conspicuous 
tree boles that would be improved in appear- | 
ance if some kind of climbing plant encircled i 
the naked stems could be found. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cy tlsna purpureas. —I cut the enclosed, which 
appears to be some kind of Acacia, from off a common 
Laburnum, upon which It has evidently l>een grafted. It 
makes very slow growth. Which is the way to propagate 
it? Cobweb. 

[The flowers you send are those of Cytisus 
purpureus. It can be easily increased by 
seeds or cuttings, and is sometimes grafted 
on stocks of Laburnum to form standards, as 
is evidently the case with your plant.] 

Book on pruning Lilacs (Charles R. 
Braqg ).—We are afraid that there is no book 
dealing with the subject you require, but are 
pleased to give'you information re training 
and pruning of the Lilac when needed as 
standards. Commencing with young plants, 
all side branches must be removed till the re¬ 
quired height is obtained, when the terminal 
bud must be pinched out in order to cause it 
to branch. When young the head may be , 
formed with little or no pruning, just pinch- I 
ing out the points of the shoots when it is 
desired that they should branch. When 
sufficiently advanced to flower an annual 
pruning is in their case necessary, as well as 
in the older standards. The pruning, which 
should be carried out directly the flowers 
fade, consists in cutting back the vigorous 
shoots to a promising bud, and thinning out 
the weak and exhausted ones altogether, 
always, of course, keeping in view the shape 
of the head. All suckers and side shoots 
must be removed directly they make any at¬ 
tempt to grow. 

Repotting Bay-trees.—I should l>e glad if you 

could tell me how often young Bay.trees should be 
repotted ? 1 have two in tubs, and they are from four to 
five years old. This year they look sicklj’, and have not 
put out many new leaves. Ought they to have larger 
tuba? Ekilbuam. 


[Whether your Bay trees need larger tubs 
cannot, of course, be decided without inspec¬ 
tion, but the probability is that their sickly 
appearance is caused by lack of nourish¬ 
ment, and a shift into larger tubs and good 
soil should serve to put matters right. 
Although this may now be carried out as 
Hoon as possible, it would have been much 
better bad they been shifted last spring. A 
suitable compost for the purpose is two parts 
loam to one part of leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. Beside potting, another course is 
open to you, and that is to apply as soon as 
possible, and in accordance with the direc¬ 
tions supplied therewith, some of the highly 
concentrated quick acting manures. The 
effect of using such things is rapidly seen, 
and perhaps at this season they would give 
you the greatest amount of satisfaction. If 
supplied occasionally during the growing 
season with stimulants such us above recom¬ 
mended, or with a mixture of liquid manure 
and soot water. Bay-trees may be kept in 
health for many years without shifting.] 


The Scarlet-fruited Thorn (Cratiegus 
coccinea).—After the flowers of our native 
Hawthorn represented by its numerous 
varieties are past, this North American 
k j»■ • • it?s asserts itself 


elf,/an?t when atitl best it 

Go gfe 


forms a decidedly handsome specimen. It | 
is altogether of larger growth than the 
common Hawthorn, and of a more upright 
habit, while the . leaves, which are but little 
cut, are large and of a bright shining green 
tint. About the end of May the clusters of 
white blossoms are generally fully developed, 
and it is then that this Thorn is seen at its 
best, though its beauty in this stage is 
rivalled by the autumn display of fruit, 
bright red when ripe; or the rich yellow. 
occasionally suffused with scarlet, which the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

THE HARDIER MAIDENHAIRS. 
For the last fifty years Adiantum runeatum 
lias held its own ns one of the most popular 
of all Ferns, and to-day, despite the in 
numerable new kinds that, have been put into 
commerce, it still remains as great a favour 
ite as ever. Though the genus Adiantum 



Adiantum cuneatum. 


decaying leaves assume before they drop. 
The spines of this are long and formidable, I 
but, as a rule, only sparingly produced. As | 
an isolated tree the Scarlet-fruited Thorn is 
seen to great advantage, for clear of nsso I 
ciates it forms a handsome and symmetrical j 
specimen. It. is native of a considerable 1 
tract of country in North America, and is 
raised in large quantities from seed, so that, ' 
as might be expected, there is a considerable 
amount of variation to be found in different 
individuals ; indeed, it is very questionable 
if some of the so-called species are any- | 
thing more than varieties of Crntfegus 
coccinea.- X. 

The Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum). 

It seems to be impossible to confine this to 
any limit, at nnv rate, in a light soil, though 
some friends of mine who have a large garden 
—clay soil have had the greatest difficulty 
to clear it out, the roots going so deeply and 
spreading in every direction, coming up 
through well-made walks, and those made 
with asphalt. The garden 1 have has been 
without attention for about a year, during 
which time this plant has almost taken pos- j 
session of some parts, and to get rid of it 
I have had to dig down at least three feet. 
The tiniest bit left in the ground sprouts and 
Springs up as cheerfully as if it had been 
quite unmutilated. It has got into a large 
rockery, which I find I shall have to take j 
entirely to pieces, as you advised. The 
Knotweed is coming up like a forest, and, 
of course, must impoverish the soil. It looks 
pretty, and one can easily understand the in¬ 
nocent amateur planting a bit in joy, and 
failing to dig it out in sorrow.— Southport. 

Rock plants under trees (r.).—We fear that 
little besides Ferns would do satisfactorily in the dense 
shade of a Beech tree. Many plants grow more freely in 
partial shade than when f*\|*osed to the full sunlight: but 
the foliage of tin* Beech is so thick that flowering plants 
cannot live under it. London Pride, the Wandering Jew 
Saxifrage, and the various kinds of Periwinkles might 1>© 
tried. The Ritual i^n is, however, suitable tor most kinds 
of hardy Fern*, and we think that the l*st plan would l»e 
to devote it to their culture. 


is such an extensive one, the only member 
of it that can be considered truly hardy is 
the North American A. pedatum, for even 
our own British species—A. capillus-Veneris 
must be regarded more in the light of a 
greenhouse than a hardy Fern. The majority 
of those in cultivation require the tempera¬ 
ture of a stove, but some are essentially 
greenhouse kinds, and can be well grown in 
that structure, provided a reasonable amount 
of humidity is maintained in the atmosphere. 
The most desirable of the Maiden hairs for 
greenhouse culture are as follows: — 

Adiantum assimile. — A native of 
Australia, which, from a muss of creeping 
underground stems, pushes up numerous 
slender, bright, green fronds. It is seen at 
its best as a basket plant, as the rhizomes 
or underground stems spread rapidly, and 
the fronds pushed out therefrom soon form 
a fringe all around the basket. This becomes 
almost, if not quite, dormant in winter. 

A. capillus Veneris.— This, which has at 
times a good deal of attention directed to¬ 
wards it as the only real British Maiden-hair, 
is in a state of nature by no means confined 
to these isles; indeed, it is almost of world¬ 
wide distribution, for it lias been reported 
as growing wild throughout central and 
southern Europe, the Caucasus, Persia, 
China, and Japan, Cape of Good Hope, 
Abyssinia, Natal, in various parts of the 
Himalayas, in North America, and the Canary 
Isles. The creeping rhizomes of this Maiden¬ 
hair render it more suitable for a wall or rock 
plant than for pots; indeed, it will attach it¬ 
self to a clamp wall and thrive without soil 
of any kind. There is a great number of 
varieties of the British Maiden hair- whose 
fronds vary in length from G inches to well 
over a foot. A few of the most distinct are 
cornubiense, a dwarf, compact kind, with 
prettily-undulated leaflets; imbricatum, with 
i large overlapping leaflets, after the manner of 
, the well-known A. Farleyense ; and Mariesi, 
in general appearance' between the British 
' Maiden hair and A. □runeatum, and much 
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better suited for pot culture than the other 
varieties of A. capillus-Veneris. 

A. cuneatum.—A Brazilian species known 
to and admired by everyone. It is of easy 
culture, but is seen at its best where a tem¬ 
perature a little above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse is maintained. The varieties of 
this that have originated under cultivation 
are almost innumerable, a few of the most, 
marked being: gracillimum, in which the 1 
leaflets are particularly small; grandiceps, 1 
a bold-growing form with crested tips; 
mundulum, a particularly neat, compact 
variety; and Pacotti, a dwarf form whose 
fronds have a peculiar tufted character. 

A. decorum. —This species from the AndeR 
of Peru is a larger and bolder plant than 
A. cuneatum, and it will also thrive in a 
cooler structure ; indeed, in a cool house the 
young fronds of A. decorum are pushed up 
prettily suffused with pink, a feature that is 
almost wanting when the plants are grown 
in a warm house. 

A. formosum.— An Australian species 
that will reach a height of a couple of feet, 
and soon form a bold and effective clump. 
The deep green triangular-shaped fronds 
spread out almost horizontally, and a speci¬ 
men thus covers a considerable space. From 
its creeping rhizomes this can be readily in¬ 
creased by division, while self-sown seedlings 
often crop up in the neighbourhood of the 
plant. 

A. fulvtjm. —A pretty little species from 
New Zealand, that forms a tuft about 8 inches 
or 9 inches high. The fronds, which are 
somewhat rough in texture, are dark green 
when old, but in the young stage of a pretty 
metallic shade. In small pots it is one of the 
most useful of all Ferns for furnishing jar¬ 
dinieres and similar purposes. 

A. pedatum. —A strictly deciduous species, 
native of North America, and the hardiest of 
all the Maiden-hairs. The underground | 
stems of this are of a creeping nature, and i 
ihe plant thrives best w'hen these can run I 
freely in a mass of vegetable matter ; hence 
it is not suitable for growing in pots, but in 
the shady parts of rockwork, provided the 
crown is covered with leaves in the winter, 
it is just at home. The stalks of this are j 
blackish and upright, while the fronds spread j 
out with almost the regularity of the ribs of 
a fan. 

A. pubescens.—S omewhat in the way of ' 
A. fulvuin, but more hairy than that kind, I 
while both fronds and leaflets are larger, and I 
the young ones are wanting in the metallic , 
tinge of A. fulvum. It is a native of both 
Australia and New Zealand. 

A. RENIFORME. —This Canary Island Fern 
is very distinct from all the other Maiden¬ 
hairs, as the fronds are kidney-shaped and 
quite undivided. It grows, as a rule, about 
6 inches high, and needs a cool, moist struc¬ 
ture for its well-doing. 

A. hktulosum. A little upright growing 
species suggesting to a limited extent a small 
A. pedatum. The fronds of A. setulosum are, 
however, evergreen in character, and as a 
Fern for edgings or for Bmall pots it is ex¬ 
tremely useful. 

A. tinctum.— A dwarf species, little more 
than G inches high, and remarkable for the 
rosy-red tint of the young fronds. Native of 
the Andes of Peril. 

A. W illiamsI. —Known as the golden I 
Maiden-hair from the fronds and stalks being 
dusted with a yellow powder when young, 
but which passes off as they mature. The 
fronds, G inches to a foot long, are loosely 
disposed, and as a basket plant their charms 
are displayed to the best advantage. 

With the single exception of A. reniforme, 
the species above referred to are all of com¬ 
paratively easy cultivation, and most of them 
can. with care, be kept for some time in the 
dwelling-house without injury. X. 

“ FLORA and Sylvo.”—A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in larjjH type on pure clay- 
lea* paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs. Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound In white velluiu and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21*.; post paid, 22a. 

Covers for binding the nine part* for 1903 arc also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post pata, 4rt. 


ROSES. 

ROSES IN POTS. 

From time to time moat useful instruction appears in 
your valuable paper in respect to the culture of Roses in 
pots. May I venture to suggest that this method of grow¬ 
ing Roses, both for winter and ordinary Howering under 
glass, should be dealt with fully in a series of articles for 
the benefit of those who are trying this method ? I am 
inclined to think that it is the only way an amateur who 
lives near London can get really good flowers and foliage. 
-B. S. Hodqkinson. 

[To say that Roses cannot be grown in the 
suburbs of London and other large cities 
would not be quite correct. We see instances 
every year at the National Rose Show' of ex¬ 
hibits from residents within three or four 
miles of Charing Cross, and creditable 
exhibits they are. I have in mind a plot of 
land near Park station, on the Great Eastern 
Railway, where an amateur has some 
hundreds of healthy plants, and this about 
five or six miles only from the City. Grant¬ 
ing all this, there are numbers of would-be 
growers of Roses who find it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to grow good Roses in the open ground. 
Sometimes it is a question of poverty of soil, 
again it is a question of factories, and in¬ 
numerable difficulties that only those who 
dwell in such places know what it really 
means. I am entirely in sympathy with 
“ F. S. H.,” who desires information as to 
growing Roses in pots. 1 propose dealing 
with this question in a series of articles, and 
as it is impossible to do a great deal for the 
present season, the main thing to consider 
will be what can be done at the present time 
to ensure some beautiful Roses for this 
summer and autumn. 

It may be that there are numbers of readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who have no 
greenhouse, and if they had, it would be of 
no use for the summer months. No, the best 
results are obtained from unheated pits. Any 
handy man could make a range of pits for 


keep ready-made the lights (unglazed). It 
will be best to ascertain the size of these, 
then build your pits accordingly. Usually 
they run about 6 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and one such frame would hold about 
36 plants in 5-inch pots, and about 20 plants 
in 8-inch pots. It would be best to have three 
or four lights of this size, which, of course, 
need not be divided off inside. The boards 
must be painted with three coats of paint, 
and the uprights that are let into the ground 
should be tarred or painted with creosote. 
The lights should slope from north to south, 
and I would strongly advocate one or two 
sloping from south to north. These, of course, 
could abut on to the other lights. They are 
most useful to enable one to retard the plants 
or to preserve them longer in bloom. Some 
skeleton lights covered with scrim canvas 
would also be advisable for summer use. 
These laid on and glass lights removed when 
buds are colouring are a great aid to the 
production of quality in the bloom. Having 
obtained the frames, some coal or coke ashes 
should be placed in them, and the plants, 
whatever the size, plunged up to their rim, 
but not on top of soil. 

The next step will be the procuring of the 
plants. I would advise any reader, if he is 
near a good nursery, to go and select liis own 
plants, choosing those that are sturdy-look 
ing and of the present season’s grafting, 

I such as are in 5-inch pots, and those in 8-inch 
pots. Ask for plants potted up last autumn. 
These latter are the best value. They have 
now' bloom buds on them, and w r ill yield beau 
tiful Roses next month. Those in 5-inch pots 
I are chiefly Tea-scented and Hybrid Teas, and 
: are the best to grow’ in the main, but some 
I good Hybrid Perpetuals should be grown for 
their fragrance and brilliant colours. A few- 
good kinds to procure would be: — 

! Hybrid Perpetuals .—Frau Karl Druschki, 
I Mrs. John Laing, Captain Hayward, Ulrich 



American Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantnm pedatum). 


himself. It is not necessary t.o have brick 
walls, for wooden ones will do, if the wood 
be about f inch to 1 inch thick. Select a 
plot of land, well drained, or artificially 
drained by the aid of rough stones, brick¬ 
bats, or clinkers. This plot should be in full | 
sun, if possible, but if not, then shade during | 
mid-day would be more preferable than ex- [ 
elusion of morning sun. The pits should be 
; about 4 feet deep at back, and about 3 feet ' 
I or 2 feet 6 inches in front. Many large makers | 
i of greenhouses and other timber merchants 


Brunner, Duke of Wellington. Charles Lo- 
febvre, Mrs. Sharinan Crawford, Helen 
Keller, Merveille de Lyon, and Suzanne M. 
Rodocanachi. 

Hybrid Teas .—Captain Christy, La France, 
Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mar 
quise Litta, Admiral Dewey, White Lady, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Mmc. Ravary. Clara Watson, Prince de Bui 
garie, Mme. Edmee Metz, Pharisaer, Antoine 
Rivoire, Killarn^v, Lady Battersea, Liberty, 
Paul Lede, and Furben Konigin.- 
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Tea-scented. —Mme. Falcot, Mme. Lam- 
bard, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Iloste, Mme. A. Mari, Dr. Grill, Mine. Ver- 
morel, Papa Gontier, Souv. d’un Ami, Souv. 
de S. A. Prince, and Sylph. 

In an early issue I hope to deni with the 
management, of these Roses during the 
summer.— Rosa.] 

A VILLAGE OF ROSE GROWERS. 

In Hesse, on the western slope of the Taurus, 
near to Bad Nauheim, there is the village of 
Steinfurth, inhabited almost entirely by 
people engaged in the growth of Roses. The 
industry owes its existence to the example of 
a local nurseryman, one Heinrich Sohultheis. 
In grafting time he employed some 180 work¬ 
men, 3G of whom were specialists, and they 
made about a million grafts of the best Roses, 
like Baronne de Rothschild. La France, and 
Mnreohal Niel. Orders for plants came from 
all parts of Europe, the far East, and especi- ' 
ally from North America, to which last- 
named country two thousand plants of For¬ 
tune’s Yellow were sent in 1890-1891 from 
Sehultheis’ gardens. Every spring he sowed 
nearly 25 cwts. of seed of Brier. He em¬ 
ployed in his gardens more than half the 
labour of the village, and the most skilful, 
having learnt how to graft, began Rose grow¬ 
ing on their own account. On Schultheis’ 
death his domain was portioned out, and 
little by little the number of small growers i 
multiplied. Steinfurth is now a place of im- 1 
portance in the Rose growing world. It con¬ 
tains at the present day more than seventy 
Rose growers. The cost of the cultivation is 
covered by the sale of cut-flowers and plants. 
The prosperity of 8teinfurt.li is an example 
which in the near future b'is fair to he fol¬ 
lowed by the whole country round. Le \ 
Jar din. 

FRAGRANT ROSES FOR THE GARDEN. 

I w ant to plant a Rose garden'entirely with very sweet- 
smelling- Roses that are easy to prow and not very expen¬ 
sive. Is Mine. Aliel Chatenay very sweet-••mellin^ I>o 
you recommend Moss Roses ' I have tried them, but 
failed to grow them well, though all other Roses do 
magnificently here. I should like very much to grow that 
vivid pink Mom Rose. Does it require much pruning, or 
any special soil ? Then there are Damask Rosea, and a 
Rose called “Kakanlyk,” from which, I believe, attar or 
Roses is mode. Is it quite hard}', and what colour is it ' 
As my garden is called the “ Persian garden,” and has 
Thyme carpets to walk on, and masses of sweet-smelling 
herbs, hedges of Sweet Peas, and Lavender, I would 
especially like some portions of it to have old-fashioned 
Roses, hut good hardy, strong-flowering ones, good pinks 
and reds. Does Rosa Galliea smell very sweet, and does 
it require hard pruning? Amongst ordinary garden 
Roses, of good salmon, pink, scarlet, and deep red shades, 
what would you recommend as being the sweetest 
scented? I think Uruas an Teplitz a beautiful garden 
Rose, also Papa Gontier, and many others, but I do not 
think they have an especially strong scent, and I have 
nothing in the Persian garden that does not smell very 
sweet. I feel I am asking a great many questions, but 
would be much obliged by a list of red, pink, and orange 
Roses that are very sweet scented and free flowering; 
also of hints as to growing the bright pink Moss Rote, 
and if “ Kakanlyk ” and the Galliea Roses are pretty easy 
lo grow, sweet smelling, and hardy Mkh. S. Lindsay, J 
Abingdon. 

[One is not. surprised that sweet smelling 
Roses are sought after, seeing that so ninny 
modern varieties are quite scentless. The ! 
greatest charm a Rose possesses is its fra¬ 
grance, and one is pleased to note that raisers 
are attaching more importance to this than 
formerly. 1 will endeavour to answer your 
queries, and then give a list of sweet smelling 
varieties classified in groups. Any good j 
catalogue will give you the colours. I con¬ 
sider Mme. Abel Chatenay a fragrant Rose, 
and if space can be spared you should plant 
several of this glorious Rose. Moss Roses 
should certainly be found in your Persian 
garden, for although not strongly scented, 
they possess the peculiar fragrance of leaf 
which is very refreshing. The true Damask 
Roses are not especially fragrant, but the 
Damask Perpetual or Rose du Roi is noted 
for its exquisite scent. The variety Ivakan- 
Ivk is rosy-pink in colour. Knkanlvk is a 
district in Bulgaria where the attar of Roses 
is commercially produced, and the growers ! 
there cultivate several kinds which arc not ; 
grown in this country. The variety known 
here as Kakanlyk is perfectly hardy. The 
Galliea, or French Roses, are mostly fra¬ 
grant, and should find a place in your garden. 



he but moderately pruned back. Gross an 
Teplitz is very sweet, of course not equalling 
La France in this respect, hut yet worth grow¬ 
ing. Papa Gontier we should not recom¬ 
mend, as it is not especially fragrant. There 
are few orange-coloured Roses that are sweet- 
smelling. One of the best is Soleil d’Or. This 
has a delicious fragrance of ripe fruit. You 
could make a hedge of this, if you cared to do 
so. its erect growth being very suitable for 
this purpose. A bank of the creeping 
Wichuriana alba and W. rubra would be de¬ 
lightful, and you can detect the scent yards 
off when the plants nre in bloom. A few j 
specially fragrant Roses are as follows: — 

(•al/ica. —Ohl, Duchess of Bucclouch, Snr- 
passe tout,and Cvnthie. Mom and Provence.— 
Zenobia, Crimson Globe, Crested Provence, , 
and Cabbage or Common Provence. Damask, j 
—La Ville de Bruxelles and Leila. Alba .— | 
Felicite (Parmentier.) Rugosa. —Conrad F. 

Meyer, Mrs. A. Waterer, and Rosea. Jiricrs. 
—Penzance Hybrids, Soleil d’Or, and Hnrri- 
soni. Multiflora. —Aglnia and Electra. 
Wichuriana.- Alba and rubra. Musk. — 

Rivers’ and Elisa Merry. Hybrid Chinese. — 
Paul Ricaut, Charles Lawson, and Chene- ; 
dole. Noisette. Aiinee Vibert and 1/Ideal. 1 
Jlourhon. Robnsta and Lorna Doone. 
Hybrid Perpetual. —Nearly all of this group 
are fragrant, the exceptions being the Victor 1 
Verdier race, which have mostly smooth, 
thornless wood, and the Baroness Rothschild j 
group. Hybrid. Tea. —La France, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Duchess of Albany. Danmark, 
Aurora, Apotheker G. Hofer, Pink Rover, 
Exquisite, Viscountess Folkestone, Farben 
Konigin, Gruss an Teplitz, Mamie, Gladys 
Darkness, Pharisaer, Papa Lambert , Princess 
Bonnie, Waltham Climbers No. 2 and No. 3, 
Clieshunt Hybrid, Mme. Abel Chatenay, , 
Etoile de France, and La France de ’89. 
Tea-scented.— Gloire de Dijon, *8alnionea, ! 
*Boadicca, *Goiibault, *Mme. de St. Joseph, I 
and MJevuiiieiisis. Hybrid Jiourbon. Mme. 
Isaac Periere. Those kinds marked with an 
asterisk are quite hardy, and if you plant, 
them give them the best position.— Rosa.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A beautiful arbour Rose.— One is often 
doubtful as to what variety of fast-growing 
Rose one should plant to make a quick 
growth upon an arbour. As a rule, such 
structures are placed in a sheltered, sunny 1 
nook, and this would be just the spot, for that 
lovely clambering Rose Claire Jacquier. 
Although some people grow this Rose on 
arches, yet it is somewhat tender, and needs 
shelter from cold, cutting winds. It is so 
rampant that in two seasons an arbour could 
he quite covered with its growths. Allow J 
them to droop about anyhow, so long as they 
do not prevent free access to the arbour. The 
dainty sprays of nankeen-yellow buds are ex- I 
ceedingly pretty, and are most useful for cut¬ 
ting. This Rose is not perpetual, but there 
is a variety somewhat resembling Claire 
Jacquier, and that is .Mister Stella Gray. 
This will blossom late, and would do well to 
plant with Claire Jacquier. W. X. 

Banksian Rose pruning. Few things are 
more lovely than a large mass of this when 
at its best. Frequently complaints are made 
of its not. blooming satisfactorily. The cause 
of this is generally from being placed in an 
unfavourable position, or from its being 
pruned too hard. Severe priming lias much 
to answer for. By planting the Banksian Rose 
on low walls or places where severe tidiness 
is maintained by not allowing the shoots to 
start, out from the wall, most probably the 
owner will be rewarded bv a crop of leaves 
only. In proof of this I have a plant growing 
on a south wall in front of the Abbey. Here 
the growth was restricted to a space about 
8 feet by 8 feet, and to keep it in line with 
other plants all the best, growth was annually 
removed, with the result that for many years 
1 had scarcely a flower. Some three or four 
years since I resolved to allow it freedom, 
and had it trained over more wall space, 
tying in the best shoots every autumn. Now 
1 am rewarded with a crop of bloom every 
year. It. is a question of well ripened wood, 
careful pruning, and a sheltered place, seeing 
the blooms appear early in the spring. 

I J. Crook. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME FREE FLOWERING TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

I have been testing between seventy and 
eighty varieties of some of the better known 
Tufted Pansies, besides quite an interesting 
series of seedling sorts. Among the older and 
better known varieties are some that stand 
out very distinctly above most others, and to 
these a brief reference may he welcomed by 
readers. Bessie is a lovely blush white, some¬ 
times beautifully edged a lavender colour. 
This flower has a yellow eye, and is rayless. 
The plant has a good habit, splendid consti¬ 
tution, and blossoms in profusion most con¬ 
tinuously. Primrose Dame is one of the 
gems given to us by the late Dr. Charles 
Stuart. It is very free, developing lovely cir¬ 
cular blossoms of a primrose colour, with an 
orange eye, and rayless. Like the first- 
mentioned, the plant has a good constitution, 
and remains in excellent condition for many 
months. Bridal Morn is another delightful 
kind from the same raiser. It is a matter for 
regret that its superb qualities are so little 
known, yet as a type of a Tufted Pansy it is 
excellent. The flowers are large and almost 
circular, and they are rayless. The colour 
may, perhaps, be described as a pale bluish- 
lavender, with a yellow eye, and when massed 
the effect is pleasing. Seagull ns a pure 
white, rayless flower, with a very small and 
neat yellow eye, is a beauty. This variety is 
a free bloomer, and the plant has a very 
sturdy tufted habit of growth. Of Mrs. E. A. 
Cade too much cannot be said. It. is a good 
bright yellow raylcss flower, of good form, 
and a most profuse bloomer. Flowers of this 
variety were gathered last Christ mas-day, and 
as soon as the frost disappears the plants 
begin to blossom freely. Swan is another very 
excellent white variety that has not been in 
commerce very long. Its excellent free flower¬ 
ing quality, together with its robust consti¬ 
tution, stamps it as belonging to the front 
rank. The flowers are pure white, with a 
rather large orange eye, and they are circular 
in shape. Cream King is another variety 
that has pleased all who have seen it. In 
this instance the flowers are very large and 
circular, and the colour, as the name implies, 
a rich cream. 'I’he plant is free flowering, 
and has a robust constitution, and the 
blossoms are rayless. White Empress, also 
known as Blanche, is another very fine kind. 
The flowers nre very large and circular, and 
also of good substance. They are almost ray¬ 
lcss, sometimes showing faint pencillings, 
either early or late in the season. The 
colour may he described as pale creamy 
white. The plant is u profuse bloomer, and 
has a good habit. Councillor W. Waters at 
the time of writing is remarkable for its free 
display of rich crimson-purple blossoms. Of 
the many purple kinds there is nothing at 
present to equal this. The plant is a profuse 
bloomer, ami contrasts splendidly with the 
white-flowered kinds. Marian Waters is 
another sort of which comparatively little is 
known. At the moment its very pale rosy- 
lilac blossoms ore very chaste and beautiful, 
and though slightly rayed the sweet scented 
flowers, borne on stiff, erect stems from a 
splendid habit of growth, are much admired. 
For late display this is very useful. Acme, 
although not a high quality flower from the 
florist’s point of view, is invaluable in the 
beds and borders. When massed this free- 
flowering kind makes a striking picture,, its 
bright purplishcrimson blossoms being most 
effective. Yellow Beauty is a good bright 
yellow self, and rayless. The quality in this 
instance is excellent, and the plants being 
free-flowering, and possessing a robust con¬ 
stitution. deserve extended culture. A large 
heliotrope blue flower is Ophelia. When in 
good condition this is a fine variety for the 
border. The plant is free flowering, each 
blossom being borne on a long footstalk, well 
above the foliage. 

Of the fancy-flowered kinds, in the way of 
Countess of 'Kintore, there are some good 
things in cultivation. Cottage Maid is one 
of the best, being free-flowering and robust. 

I 'Fhe colour is purple and lavender, blotched 
white. Lizzie Paul is a very good free- 
flowering kind. In tlira instance the blossomB 
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are rayed, and their rich yellow colour makes 
them most effective when massed. Ilabit, 1 
too, in this case, is desirable. Duncan as a 
bedding sort is much esteemed where bright 
purple blossoms, tinted a mauve colour, are 
wanted. The blossoms are faintly rayed, and 
the plant free-flowering. Ethereal, raised by 
the late Dr. Stuart, is a refined flower. Soft 
heliotrope, rayless, with yellow eye, aptly de¬ 
scribes this beautiful Tufted Pansy. It is a 
profuse bloomer, and has a fine habit of ' 
growth. D. B. Crane. 

IlighgatCy N. 

THE FORM OF THE TREE P.EONY. 
This Peeony we figure from Gloucester is a | 
type of the older plant of Tree Pieonia, which 
does very well in many parts of the west 
country, ami seems as hardy ns any other i 
shrub. Doubtless, they came before the days j 
of grafting on the herbaceous Paiony, and 
were probably imported plants on their own 
roots ; but. in any case, the instructive point , 
about this Pteony is the greater beauty of the 
broken, varied and open form of the plant 
as compared with the round pudding forms 
into which too many clip their plants of all 


spring garb as when filled with tender plants 
in summer. This was brought forcibly to my 
notice in several gardens this spring, 
especially so when calling at Bicton recently. 
This fine Devonshire garden has long been 
noted for its open-air vegetation. I have seen 
it on several occasions, but at no time so 
fine as this year, at the close of April, when 
the beds were gay with Wallflowers. Poly- 
anthuses, Forget-me-nots, and things of this i 
kind from seed, with abundance of Tulips, , 
Hyacinths, and other spring-flowering bulbs, 
which harmonised with the many lovely | 
flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs 
that abound in these gardens. 

In another Dorsetshire garden, near | 
Crewkerne, the effect produced was equally 
good, although the plants were used in a 
more natural way. namely, by being placed 
in big groups, lho Grass growing lip close 
to them. 

To obtain such results it is necessary 
to sow many things every year, as by so 
doing more robust plants can be had. Early 
June is the best time to sow, doing this on 
finely-prepared soil in the open, under an 
old frame or in boxes. It is surprising the 


of bloom. Here are groups of Day Lilies, 
with yellow and coppery blossoniR. Further 
on the sweet-scented spikes of Li Hum can- 
didum betray their presence, whilst Poten- 
tillas, Spiraeas, and Erigerons are full of 
flowers. Last month beds of Pinks on these 
self same borders were a mass of perfume, 
now Carnations take their place. Galegas 
are full of pale lavender and white blossoms. 
The earliest of the Phloxes show themselves 
forerunners of the greater glory of the autumn 
blooming sorts. Here and there Montbretias 
are shewing spikes that will be at their best 
in a few weeks’ time, lleleniums, Ervngiums, 
Statices, and Gypsophilas are coming on 
apace, whilst every day the Hollyhocks shew 
signs of growth, and promise their ropes of 
bloom. Gaillardias, with crimson and golden 
blooms, make a lavish display, and Rud- 
beekius follow closely on. Nor must we 
forget S 9 me of the earliest of the Chrysan¬ 
themums. that, whether wanted so early or 
not, are fast opening. Many white flowers 
are with us. There is that most useful sub¬ 
ject for cutting, Achillea ptarmica The 
Pearl, with Galtonias showing here and there. 
Huge masses of Tufted Pansies along the 



Old Tree-Pa;ony at the Ryelands, Taynton, Gloucester. 


kinds, thinking to give them a “good shape,” 
as they call it. but really destroying all shape 
and distinction of form. Even gardens of 
the grealest. distinction and the richest collec¬ 
tions show this stupid and harmful practice. 
To keep the natural form of a tree or shrub 
is the true and real pruning, and right, not 
only for the sake of the individual shrub, but 
also for the general beauty of groups or beds 
of shrubs, and for the garden landscape itself. 
Where the opposite way is carried out, not 
only is the individual plant spoilt, but the 
whole scene takes a mean, hard look. Take 
it altogether, half the beauty of our gardens 
is destroyed by this system of pruning to a 
given shape. 

SPRING FLOWERS NOTES ON. 
The past spring and winter have been most 
favourable to the blooming of these. The 
spring garden has many merits. Not the least 
is that it is within the reach of all, and. for 
a few pence and a little labour a small 
garden may be made attractive. The fact 
that the plants used need no glass house to 
raise them places them within the reach of 
all. In very many instances the flower 
gardens are quite a^4)eautiful ini their 
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number of plants that can be raised in a 
box li feet by IS inches, pricking out the 
seedlings, as hooii as they are large enough 
to handle, into a good, open situation suffi¬ 
ciently wide apart to make good sturdy plants 
hv autumn. In the case of choice kinds box 
treatment is the best. These remarks apply 
to Wullflowers, Pansies, Silenes, Forget me- 
not, and things of kindred types. Poly¬ 
anthuses should have been sown several 
months earlier. It is a good plan to sow 
a little Polyanthus seed every year. 

J. Crook. 

THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER IN 
JULY. 

Long before the summer conies hardy flower¬ 
ing plants add much beauty to a garden, but 
it is in June, and more so still in July, when 
they reveal their many charms. The Pvre- 
thrums, the old fashioned flowers like Lupins, 
Sweet Rockets, Bachelor's Buttons, and Diely- 
tras, have scarcely faded ere they are sue 
ceeded by Trises in all their loveliness. These, 
again, are followed by tail Campanulas and 
Canterbury Bolls, in all their showy colours, , 
whilst on the back rows such things as Del 
phiniums are unfolding daily their tall spikes 


edges of borders are enveloped in bloom. 
Every day the variety of blossoms increases, 
every day in a garden where hardy flowers are 
grown one finds something to interest. Sweet¬ 
ness and beauty are everywhere in evidence, 
made up for the most part of subjects that 
need little attention beyond occasionally 
dividing and mulching points that those who 
have not given them much consideration 
should take into account. Lkahurst. 

MUSK. 

I DO not know whether the practice now pre¬ 
vails at Chelsea Hospital, hut five years ago 
the old pensioners there, each one huving a 
small plot as garden, used to plant it 
annually with Musk, and then in the follow¬ 
ing summer, when dense and in bloom, sell 
clumps to visitors, and thus secure a little 
pocket money. Of course, they had to ob 
tain from some source a few barrow loads of 
soil and manure to make good the loss*sus¬ 
tained by disposing of the Musk clumps. I 
refer to that practice not only because I 
observe a question has been asked as to 
where the true old Musk can be obtained, 
hut also because the Royal Horticultural 
Sopijet^ holds its- great-summer show in the 
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Chelsea Hospital grounds on July 11th and 
12th, and it may be that visitors may find 
even now that Musk is obtainable. No doubt 
both in market work and in general practice 
the large-flowered variety known as Har¬ 
rison’s Musk has greatly displaced the old 
form. Still, it is to be had, especially in old 
gardens, and only recently 1 saw a good 
patch of it in a rather neglected garden, 
where it grew luxuriantly, and was fast 
coming into bloom. A humble creeping 
plant and a common one, it is, perhaps, 
neglected for that reason ; yet, because its 
perfume is so pleasing in the garden, espe¬ 
cially amidst rock work or at the foot of an 
old wall, wherever rock plants are grown 
there should be Musk. How seldom is it 
so found, whilst many much less pleasing 
plants find a home there. The common 
Musk is easily raised from seed, and no 
doubt some of our seed firms can supply it. 
Points of shoots two inches in length,* set 
into sandy soil as cuttings, shaded, and kept 
moist, Boon grow. An allied plant that 
makes one of the very best of creeping 
eoverers is the old Creeping Jenny. Whilst 
evergreen, it is just now in many places, 
especially when on an elevated bank and i 
partly moist soil, literally a mass of golden I 
flowers. There are few hardy plants that I 
cover rough rock work or patches of soil so ! 
admirably as does this old hardy perennial. 


NOTES. AND REPLIES. 

Bel 11b Bylveetrls.— I have raised a number of 
seedlings of above. Will you please say if they are difficult 
to keep through the winter ? Also the beat treatment for 
them?—L. S. Sweeney. 

[This, which is a native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, would not, we fear, be quite 
hardy in your district, though in the southern 
and western counties—such ns Devon, Corn- ! 
wall—it would no doubt survive the winter | 
if planted in the rock garden. If anv reader j 
has grown this plant in England we should be | 
glad to have his experience.] 

Hybrid Aqnlleglas.—I send you some seedling 
Aquilegiaa for your inspection. I have worked on them 
lor a great many years, and would like to know your 
opinion of them 7 They were much finer last year, but we 
are parched up here from want of rain, for all you have 
hod so much in the south. What with no rain and 
easterly winds, the ground is full of cracks and every, 
thing flagged. Mrs. Scott Kli.iot, TcviU Lixlye, 
Hawick, N.B. 


[A very good strain, the colours being so 
varied. As always happens the flowers had 
all fallen to pieces. To form any idea as to 
the value of Columbines one must see them 
growing.— Ed.] 

Wallflowers.- So delightful a plant as the 
Wallflower should be found in every garden, 
no matter how small. Now is the time when 
Beed should be sown. Some make the mis¬ 
take of sowing seed in manured ground. This 
is not necessary, in fact, the poorer the ground 
the better is it for them. Rich soil at the 
start predisposes to grossness of growth that 
is not wanted ; short, bushy specimens are 
much more likely to stand the winter than 
huge bush-like plants. During the last 
season plants raised in quite common soil 
came out the best in the long run, whilst 
what were regarded by some as the finest 
plants last October were cut off by frost in 
February.— Lbahurbt. 

Mulching herbaceous plants.— It is arter 
a spell of dry weather, when almost every¬ 
thing in the garden becomes parched, and 
makes little progress, that the advantages to 
he derived by mulching hardy herbaceous 
plants are apparent. More especially is this 
the case with subjects planted in the spring 
instead of in the autumn, and which have 
consequently not had time to get established. 
Such a spell of dry weather we had during 
May, when for several weeks the water-pot 
in some districts has been kept regularly 
at work. Where a good mulch of rotted 
manure was placed round the roots of 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Campanulas, Pteonies, 
and similar things, little harm has resulted, 
and'much labour in watering lias been saved, 
but where no such piovision has been made, 
particularly in districts where the soil is 
sandy und pr.i*«-lly, many things that were 
planted as l;<te as March have made poor l 
growth, and the flowers will be scanty. This | 
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objected to by many, owing to the untidy ap¬ 
pearance it gives to a garden, but this may 
easily be got over by scattering over the 
manure finely-sifted soil.—T ownsman. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas) v. Pansies. What is 
the difference between a Pansy and a Viola ? How can I 
tell them apart?—Mias Jefferies. 

[The Tufted Pansies are hybrids of Pansies 
and alpine Violets. The term “tufted" has 
been very properly used to distinguish plants 
of a spreading f ;habit, like Pinks, Aubrietia, 
and alpine Violets, from plants with simple 
erect stems, like, say, the Stock, Lupine, and 
Aster. The florists’ Pansy is not so free and 
continuous-flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as, 
after producing one or two huge blooms, its 
flowers diminish in size and dwindle into 
insignificance. The Tufted Pansy, on the 
other hand, will continue to bloom from April 
to October, and even later. The Pansy is 
more a florists’ and the Tufted Pansy more 
a gardeners’ flower. Plants of this “tufted” 
habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets 
even above the ground, so that they are easily 
increased. Hence, when older Pansies die 
after flowering, those crossed with the alpine 
species remain, like true perennials, and are 
easily increased. “Redding Violas” is a 
vulgar compound of bad English and Latin, 
whereas “ Tufted Pansies ” is a good Eng¬ 
lish name with a clear meaning. The late Dr. 
Stuart, who raised some of the best and truest 
of them, says: “Tufted Pansies are crosses 
from thegarden Pansv and Viola cornuta, the 
latter being the seed-bearer. Pollen from 
V. cornuta applied to the Pansy produces a 
common enough form of bedd*ing Pansy— 
never the tufty root-growth obtained when the 
cross is the other way. I have proved this by 
actual hand-crossing*. Most strains of Tufted 
Pansies are bred the wrong way, and in con¬ 
sequence lack the fibrous tufty root which 
makes the Violetta strain perennial.”] 

Dry weather In Cumberland. -At the 
present time (June I5th) gardeners in Cum¬ 
berland are passing through a very trying 
period, owing to the absence of rain. * During 
the month of May there was registered onlv 
half an inch, and since June came in, and 
up to above date, not a drop has fallen. Not 
only the heat of the sun, but the drying winds 
which accompanied it, have told on plant 
life in a very marked manner. Watering is 
all very well (where water can be had), but 
nothing beats a good tilth on the surface, 
working the hoe well beneath the soil. 
Growth as a whole is very poor; things 
planted a month ago have made little or no 
headway, although well watered in. Annual 
Chrysanthemums and Pentstemons have, i 
however, made much more growth than one 
would expect; and where Carnations have ! 
been mulched the progress is very fair. The I 
grower who this year has planted his Peas in ( 
trenches will have reason to congratulate 
himself, especially if a good layer of cow- ! 
manure had been placed at the bottom. Peas , 
sown thus in this quarter are as nice and j 
green as one could wish, and promise a good 
crop. Others sown in the ordinary manner i 
are growing, but have neither the stoutness 
nor freshness apparent in the former. A 
mulch of Grass, straw, or any other material 
of a similar nature, will do much to help 
matters.— Cumberland. 

East Lothian Stocks. —For the thousands | 
who grow the Ten-week Stocks it w6ukl be I 
difficult to find a score who cultivate the , 
East Lothian sorts, but as they bloom when 
the former have ceased to flower, and 
brighten up the beds and borders in | 
September, they ought not to be forgotten. 
Seed should be sown at the time of planting 
out the Ten-week Stocks, as then they will 
immediately succeed the summer flowering 
sorts, but it is not too late to get. it in now. 
Purchased from a good source, most of the 
seedlings will come double, although for that 
matter a single East Lothian Stock is not to be 
despised, being much more compact than the 
Ten-week varieties. In planting them out it 
is as well to do so, if possible, oil a sheltered 
border, £Cs thus one gets flowers for a long 
period in the autumn.—L eahurst. 

Index to Volume XXVI. The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagent*, or of the 
Publisher, post, free for 2s. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malmalaon Carnations. I have had these In an 
unheated greenhouse for several years, and have had much 
success with them. I have never found frost injurious to 
them. They are not in pots, but in a bed, which I have 
on each side of my house (18 feet long-), a much better 
arrangement for such a house than stages.— J. Kitchi.n, 
Wntconibe Park, S.E. 

Fuchsias losing: their buds. —It is annoy¬ 
ing, after having had the care of Fuchsias for 
some months, to find just when they give 
promise of a profusion of blossoms that buds 
begin to drop off. This may be traced to 
various causes—dryness at the roots or too 
much water—but another reason is insuffi¬ 
cient air in the greenhouse, or in the room 
the window of which the plants are supposed 
to adorn. At this time of the year the ven¬ 
tilator should be raised slightly during the 
night, as well as a free circulation of air in 
the day-time given. Fuchsias may be often 
seen well grown and bloomed in cottage 
windows, and 1 think this is not a little due 
to the fact that the door is so often left ajar. 
It is, of course, possible to starve a plant by 
giving it insufficient nutriment, and when 
buds are showing it is well to afford some 
weak stimulant.— Woodbastwick. 

Aralla Sieboldi losing Its leaves —Will you 
kindly tell me through Gardening what is wrong w ith my 
Aralia Sieboldi ? It haa lost about ten leaves in a fort¬ 
night from some spotted disease, and it was previously 
such a splendid plant. Give treatment and null.— 
Thornton House. 

[It is impossible in the absence of any 
particulars to state with any confidence the 
reason of your plants of Aralia Sieboldi 
getting into such a bad state, and we can 
only suggest that they may have been 
allowed to suffer from want of water, and 
this would cause the leaves to turn yellow. 
On the other hand, the reverse may be the 
case, as if the soil is kept in a saturated 
state the roots will decay, and ill health is 
sure to follow. Both of these suggestions 
may be possibly wide of the mark, for if the 
plant is in a room in which gas is used it will 
soon suffer therefrom. Many plants will sue 
ceed in cottage windows that frequently fail 
in more pretentious houses, as in a cottage 
there is less direct draught, and the room is, 
as a rule, lit with a small lamp or even a 
candle. If the pots of your Aralias are full 
of live roots water them once a fortnight, 
with a little weak liquid-manure iri which 
some soot lias been dissolved, but if the roots 
are decayed, turn the plants out of the pots, 
take away most of the old soil and rotten 
roots, and repot in some good sweet compost. 
Aralia Sieboldi will stand the winter out-of- 
doors in many parts of the south of England, 
hence all that it needs is cool greenhouse 
treatment, and the best potting soil is a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, some well decayed manure and a 
little silver sand. In the summer, when under 
glass, a reasonable amount of shade is neces¬ 
sary to its well-doing.) 

Winter-flowering plants.— If arrangements 
are not already in hand for supplying a stock 
of plants for winter blooming in the green¬ 
house, the matter should have attention with¬ 
out further delay. A good many subjects 
present themselves to one’s mind for this 
object. We have, for instance, in the 
Primula a plant that no one who cares any¬ 
thing about table or window decoration can 
afford to ignore, as it lasts a considerable 
time in bloom. The Cyclamens are a boon in 
winter and early spring, the flowers being so 
useful for cutting. Cinerarias for an autumn 
and spring display have much to commend 
them, their brightly-coloured blooms and 
their adaptability, especially in the case of 
the stellata varieties, for table decoration are 
such as to make them almost indispensable. 
The Zonal Pelargonium is another plant that 
is of much service, especially to those having 
small houses. Plants struck this last, spring, 
not permitted to flower during the summer, 
but fed and placed in the open in order to 
allow the wood to ripen, will bloom freely 
when introduced to heat in October, and they 
will flower most of the winter and spring in a 
warm house. Those who have failed to sow 
Primulas, and to procure the other plants 
mentioned, should lose no time in getting 
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young plants and potting them on, and in 
encouraging growth in every way possible. ( 
Chrysanthemums will, of course, be repre- , 
sented in most houses, and these, if in the 
gardeu, should be left until within a few I 
weeks of blooming, and then carefully potted. 1 
Those at present in pots should be at once | 
given their final shift.— Townsman. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GREATER LEOPARD'S BANE (DORO- 
MCUM HARPUR-CREWE (PLANTA- 
GINEUM EXCELSUM). 

This fine Doronicum, cut flowers of which I 
are here faithfully illustrated, easily super- i 
sedes all others of the genus. Its origin is j 


FRUIT. 

FROST-DAMAGED RASPBERRIES. 

It is some time since the Raspberry planta¬ 
tions gave such full promise as this spring, 
prior to the frost of May 23rd and 24th. 
The plants last season, favoured by alternate 
sun and timely rain, gave a useful crop of 
fruit, and a sucker growth that was most 
assuring, and, what is more worthy of note, 
the plants came through the winter without 
that loss of cane which has characterised 
the last few years. The cause of this de¬ 
bility has not been satisfactorily solved, for 
one season there seemed to he one theory set 
up, only to be upset by the experience of 
another year. Remembering an instance 


the frost damage as the neighbouring Straw¬ 
berry-bed did. Only a few days, however, 
sufficed to establish the fact that the whole 
of the expanded bloom, and many of the 
forwardest buds, were hopelessly destroyed. 
The continued cold, easterly winds prior to 
the frost period raised a hope that there 
would be a greater frost resistance in their 
spring growth, but these hopes were ruth¬ 
lessly shattered, the consequences of which 
will be brought into greater evidence as the 
season of ripe fruit advances. July will he 
advancing ere the first ripe berry will be 
seen, judged by the present outlook. Despite 
the fact that there was no spring frost last 
year to damage anything, the first gathering 
of Raspberries‘was not made until July 7th ; 
the previous year, memorable for its heavy 
rain and absence of sun, ripe Raspberries 
were available by the middle of June. In 
that year severe frosts were experienced in 
April, a month when the Raspberry was not 
so advanced as this year. The heavy rains 
came at a most welcome time for these and 
other fruit crops, and it is hoped will pro¬ 
vide sufficient soil moisture to carry them 
through their fruit ripening period, and help 
to make some amends for the loss of the first, 
and always finest, berries. W. 8. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

, T^is important work is often neglected by 
the amateur, but it repays for the labour ex¬ 
pended upon it, as it not only admits light 
and air to the fruit, but also assists in the 
j formation of fruit spurs, which is the object, 
j or at least should be, of all cultivators. There 
I is a difference of opinion, however, among 
I gardeners when this should be carried out, 
some contending early June is the best time, 
while others will have it the end of July, or 
even early August, is quite soon enough to 
commence operations. After extended ex¬ 
perience I must throw in my lot with the 
i former. Where a mistake is often made, 

, perhaps more often by the amateur or cot¬ 
tager, is cutting back too close to the current 
, shoot’s origin, which is wrong practice alto¬ 
gether, as it tends, rather compels other 
wood growths to start instead of plumping up 
fruit buds as before stated. Undertaken 
quite early in June, or even in the third week 
; in May, some seasons these growths can be 
pinched with the thumb and finger when 
about five or six leaves have been made. 
This applies to Plums, Pears, Cherries, and 
Apples principally, Apricots claiming atten¬ 
tion earlier in the season. This pinching also 
means the destruction of much insect life, 
which finds a hiding place in the central 
growth. Robust shoots for extension will re 
i quire to be fastened in, and the point re- 
I moved, and in many instances a shoot here 
i and there can well be laid in to cover bare 
stems of older wood, especially of the Plum 
i and Cherry. Young trees with little or no 
| fruit naturally grow strong for a few years, 
i and no summer or winter pruning will check 
J this, except root pruning in early autumn. 
It is a good plan in order to check the flow of 
sap to take out the points of the strongest 
i shoots, and with trained trees against walls or 
i fences the said shoots should be got down 
, almost horizontally on either side, care being 
taken that they are not snapped in the 
| operation. Devonian. 


Flowers of the Greater Leopard’s Bane (Doronicuiu plantagineum excelsunt). 


uncertain, but as it has not been traced 
beyond the garden of the late Mr. Harpur- 
Crewe, it was named after that gentleman. He 
thought it caine up in his garden as a sponta¬ 
neous seedling, and it may be a cross be¬ 
tween our true native Leopard’s Banes. It is 
a plant that increases with great rapidity, 
and if planted in rich, moist soil it will pro¬ 
duce quantities of brilliant-yellow flowers 
from February to November. An abundant 
succession of bloom is best obtained by 
dividing and replanting at all favourable 
times of the year, the first flowers pro¬ 
duced by a young plant being generally 
the finest. It is admirably adapted for sup¬ 
plying cut flow r ers for roora-decoration ; and 
it &Uo does remarkably well if potted up and 
brought on into bloom in a greenhouse. This 
Uoronieum is decidedly a plant of great val 
and very easy culture, snit ^Tlb ^qiy 


which occurred some years ago, where a gar¬ 
dener having a quantity of old mortar refuse 
which to dispose of he spread over his Rasp¬ 
berry plantation, and which, judging from 
the excellence of the growth and crop was 
beneficial, my latest theory was the absence 
of lime was the cause of the collapse of 
so many of the canes in winter. In the 
autumn of last year a good coating of new 
air-slaked lime was given the soil, followed 
in the winter with manure fresh from the 
stables. Whether the action of the lime 
brought about this much improved state 
needs more time to decide, but certainly the 
plants had a growth and freedom of bloom 
such as I have not known for some previous 
years. At the time of the frost I hoped that 
the Raspberry possessed more hardiness of 
blossoms than the Strawberry, and at the 
time they did uot so conspicuously display 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

These are by no means so rosy as one would 
have predicted two months ago, as nearly all 
kinds of fruit showed well for blossom, but, 
I alas ! the weather determines the case, and 
with many the crop is very light, especially 
i Apples and Pears. No doubt the cold, dry, 
and, for several weeks, cutting winds from the 
north and north-east are accountable for this, 
as many branches appear as though they had 
been scorched with fire, while on others 
(Apples mostly) the foliage has been ribboned 
with the caterpillar, and the tiny fruits bored 
with the Apple-blossom weevil. One can 
only lament that the spraying of large 
I standard fruit-trees proves such a big job; in 
I fact, almost impossible to be carried out. 

I Better crops are noticed in tlie garden. Why 
I am at a loss to understand, because neither 
I using grease bands, spraying, nor washing 
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of any kind lias been done. Apricots are very 1 occur most frequently. In over-rich borders shall not light fires. If the temperature drops, 
fair, and there is a good sprinkling of Plums, I some Peaches drirp when nearing the ripen- fires will be lighted again. Most of the cool 
but not equal to the show of blossom, while I ing period, and if they remain until they can | stove plants will do without fire-heat now. 
Pears are medium, many of the trees without be gathered they invariably ripen some time In the past 1 have turned such things as 
a fruit, the Pear midge working havoc with | before the remainder of the crop is ready, | Franciseea calycina outside for a month, and 
them. This pest appears year after year on which the expert grower at once recognises as when winter came the plants were covered 
the same trees, in spite of the ground being a symptom of stone-splitting. Freshly-slaked 1 u . -” n 4 


dug nearly a foot deep, when one would have 
imagined the pest would have been destroyed 
for the follow ing year. Peaches are plentiful, 
and the trees look clean and healthy, blister 
being conspicuous by its absence, although it 
has attacked trees within twenty miles from 
where I write very badly, and there is 
scarcely any fruit, and, what is worse, the 


lime, applied in quantity sufficient to whiten 
the surface is a good remedy in such cases, 
giving it once or twice during the growing 
season. With trees that are over-luxuriant, 


with blossoms. Some plants will be taken 
to the conservatory to make room for young 
specimens coming on. In this matter some 
discrimination is necessary, but it is as well 
to do without fire-heat when possible, and 


root pruning ami lifting and placing the roots | in the hot bursts we sometimes get, tires 
nearer the surface correct more than the one can be dropped with advantage. Moisture 
evil, bringing with it the lessened tendencies and shade require careful regulating now. 
to splitting of the stone. Overhead shade from j Too much or too little of either will give 


trees are making but very little growth for j other trees hinders proper ripening of the I trouble in the future. Specially is it neces- 

wood, and without this neither perfect setting sary to guard against over watering newly- 


next season. Morello Cherries are hanging 1 
on satisfactorily. Strawberries are in abun¬ 
dance, but the wet weather since it set in has j 
been too much fur them, hundreds rotting, , 
ami slugs spoiling nearly as many. All bush | 
fruits are plentiful, while Raspberries look 
much more promising since the rain came. 
Medlars, a very uncertain crop with us most | 
years, are bearing well this season. We have 
a young tree as well as an aged one. 

East Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blind Strawberry plants —Of 100 Strawberry 
plants which I put in last July at least one-half are 
barren, and these the healthiest and most vifroious plants, 
i»otli as regards the plants and the runners proceeding 
from them. Will it be wise to use these runners for a 
new plantation I am going to make? Or should I use the 
runners from fruiting plants, although they are not so 
strong? Also, should 1 condemn the barren plants at 
once, or try them another year?—F. S. 

[With all the attention you have given, or 
may give, they will maintain this blind char 
ncter, and your better course, therefore, will 
be to destroy them and procure a new stock 
from another source. Some sorts are more 
prone to this than others, and in some 
gardens it is a common failing, while in 
others it is of more rare occurrence. Blind 
plants are, us a rule, most healthy and abun 
dant in leafage, and give most tempting and 
healthy runners. To plant these would be 
courting failure. Probably this explains why 
so many of your plants failed to bloom. 
There is no explanation given as to wlmt is 
the cause of this failure in Strawberries; 
hut so it is, and so long as runners are 
planted from these blind plants so long will 
this trouble he perpetuated. Procure fresh 
plants from a reliable source always. Nur¬ 
serymen and Strawberry specialists would 
destroy 


nor stoning can be assured. Extremes of root 
moisture or drought are both inimical to the j 
progress of the tree’s growth in summer, and ! 
should he as far as possible avoided, as also , 
should strong doses of animal or artificial I 
manure, because they stimulate un excess of , 
vigour which is almost undesirable. With a 
comparatively new border and healthy trees 
clear water is all-sufficient; it is for older 
trees with borders fully oeeupied with roots 
and carrying heavy loads that feeding is 
necessary. Lime, however, may bo given in 
small quantity with advantage to Peaches, 
as this assists the formation of the seed-shell 
or stone. Unripened wood caused from over¬ 
head shade, imperfect fertilisation of the 
flowers, or ail absence of lime in sufficient 


potted plants. Those who grow cool Orchids 
will do them better in a low north house, or, 
if the plants are small, in a frame placed on 
the north side of a wall, where they can be 
kept cool and moist without shading. 
Eucharis Lilies may have a course of cool 
treatment of a restful nature, but being ever¬ 
green they should not be dried off. The 
flowers will be more valuable in winter. 

Orchard house.— Fruit-trees in puts will 
require a good deal of support if the trees 
are not plunged. After the trees have set 
their fruit there is generally one or two that 
can be placed outside. Either from lightness 
of crop or somo other cause this will not pay 
for house room, and will be as well in the 
open, and when the weather has become 


quantity may, however, give the clue for the settled. This gives an opportunity to re 
failure complained of. Carefully lifting the arrange the house, and plunge the trees 
trees and replanting will correct grossness, wholly or partially; this saves labour, ami 
the autumn, when the leaves begin to fall, does no harm to the trees. If they root 
being the most suitable time. A mistake that through, the roots can be cut off outside the 
is often made is neglecting the watering of the pots, when they are I i Ft eel in the autumn, 
borders and syringing of the trees after the Trees in pots unplunged will require water 


crop is cleared.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—All plants which have com¬ 
pleted their growth, especially Australian j 
and Cape plants, will be better outside now, 
in a position sheltered from the mid-day sun. 
We generally select a spot where there is a 
bed of coal-aslies, on the west side of a wall 
building. Such soft-wooded plants 


twice a day, and this incessant watering is 
not an uumixed good. Top-dressing and 
liquid manure will be necessary compensation 
for the constant watering during a hot 
summer. Close and syringe at 4 o’clock every 
bright afternoon, but give a little air along 
the ridge in the evening. 

Late Crapes. — Grape-thinning, where 
much lias to be done, is tedious work, 
especially where one has to stick to it during 
hot days. When possible, we work at it- 
morning and evening, and a practised hand 


Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, 

and similar things, should have an open j will get through a good deal of work of this 
sunny position, but sheltered if possible | kind in a comparatively short time. The 
from strong winds. We are now potting our Grapes should not be touched with perspiring 
t stock of Cyclamens into 5-inch pots. The l hands, nor yet rubbed with the hair. The 

sterile plants early and before they seeds were sown last August in boxes, under | thinning should he done before the berries 

begin to layer their stock, and it is worthy glass, anti the seedlings pricked off into other get, larger than Peas. I like to get it done 

of remark that "rogues” are easily detected boxes when large enough and encouraged to as soon as the leading berries can be dis- 


rogues 

among a plantation simply from the luxu¬ 
riant nature of their leafage and runner 
growth. Readers would do well to make an 
examination of their beds at once, and at 
once destroy these " rogues.”] 

Stone-splitting In Peaches. -Could you kindly 
tell me the cause of the stone failing in Peach sent? The 
tree is growing in the l»order of a cool-house facing soulh, 
and has failed like this for several years past. There are 
three other trees in the same border, but the fruits do not 
go like those of the one I send —A. II. M. 


tinguished. In every bunch certain berries 
take the lead, and retain it, and these berries 
are the berries to be left. Speaking roughly, 
from one-half to two-thirds should be cut out. 
where the Vines are well nourished. One 
wants to know something about the Vines 
as is good loam cut from a field from before one is competent to thin Grapes, and 
six months, or long enough to kill the Grapes that are to be kept till February or 


grow freely all through the season, being 
potted off and established in 3-inch pots 
before they get the final shift in June. No 
plant is shifted until the pot is full of roots, 
even if it does not get the final shift, till July. 
The best soil for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and 
Primul 
four to 


Grass, blit leaving the fibres intact. When 
the loam is in the right condition it will con 


later must be well thinned." After the thinning 
is finished extra nourishment should be given 


[Some kind of Peaches are more addicted to stitute two-thirds of the bulk, the remainder to both inside and outside borders. Sulphate 


stone splitting than others, though it happens 
sometimes in a variety not commonly given 
to that failing. There is no particular 
reason for splitting of the stone, or it would 
he a more easy matter to advise so as to pre¬ 
vent a recurrence. To imperfect fertilisation 
of the flowers may be traced the origin of some 
Ritch eases, and where this is so no remedy 
that can be applied will benefit the present 
crop. The health or vigour of the tree itself 
affords no solution of the difficulty, because 
stone splitting is not an outcome of indifferent 
health ; indeed, the reverse is more likely to 
be the case. When Peaches are flowering 


will be good leaf-mould, and sharp sand, with 
one pound of artificial manure to each bushel 
of soil. Artificial manure is only used at tlie 
last shift. Some of the strongest plants will 
probably be shifted into G inch pots early in 


of ammonia is quick in its action, and it may 
either lie scattered over the borders and 
watered in, or mixed with the water and ap¬ 
plied. 

Rose house. Free ventilation and liberal 
\ugust, but the majority of the yearling plants | supplies of water w ill be beneficial now ; and 
will bloom in 5-inch pots during tin* winter here also the drainage should be perfect, if 
or early spring. A thin shade during the | one wants to do much in the way of feeding, 
hottest part of the day, sprinkling with soft i especially ill the use of liquid stimulants. If 
water towards evening, and free ventilation i possible, if the lights on the house are mor- 
to keep the foliage dwarf and st urdy, are [ able, they might be taken off for two or three 


essential. Pelargoniums which have ceased 
to flower should be placed outside to ripen 
growth, and be ready for cutting down next 


months, or even longer. The growth comes 
cleaner and stronger when exposed to the full 
influence of the air. The Marechol Niel 


it is never safe or advisable to trust to chance month. Scarborough Lilies should be in cold usually produces the finest flowers when cut 

' ' ' ‘ . ' * A 1 --- 4l “.rather hard back after flowering, and if a 

bouse is given up to the Mare dial it, will be 
better not to remove the lights but grow it en 
tirely under glass, as this Rose, when cut 
hard back, makes strong growths which re¬ 
quire a great deal of ripening. 

Window gardening. - When Jackman’s 
Clematis is planted in the window-boxes and 
trained round the window the effect will be 
attractive now. For window-box work this 
variety of Clemqtjs fa-excellent, as it may be 
cut back everv autumn, and if well nourished 


the setting, for without being fertilised 
with their own pollen or from other flowers 
by the aid of a camel’s hair pencil, rabbit’s 
tail, or something of a similar character, tin* 
fruit may swell away for a while, even to 
ripening, and then drop from premature soft 
cuing accelerated by the unsound stone. In 
this condition the fruit sometimes falls and 
appears ripe, hut an examination shows that 
it. is soft onl\ on one side, the other being con¬ 
gested and hard, quite unfit for dessert. It 
is among the eadj. sorts that these troubles 

dwmi* Google 


frames now, but being evergreen they must 
not be dried off, the lower temperature and 
more exposure will rest and ripen the bulbs, 
and every bulb will flower during late autumn 
or winter. Cactuses mav be placed outside 
for a mouth with advantage. The fresh air 
and the night dews will refresh them, and 
the flowers will he finer and more numerous 
when the season comes round again. 

Stove. We have dropped fires for the 
present. So long as the thermometer re 
mains above 60 degrees in the morning we 
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with good soil, it will get stronger annually, 
and as it flowers on ilia young wood, it will 
answer admirably under this treatment. 

Outdoor garden. —There is a good deal of 
routine work to do now. Rose-buds may re¬ 
quire to be thinned where crowded. There 
are several advantages to be obtained by re¬ 
ducing the number of buds on Roses. In the 
first place, the buds left will produce finer 
blooms, and in the second, there will be a 
better succession. If proper measures have 
been taken early the insect trouble should 
now be over, but additional nourishment in 
tlie shape of liquid manure may be required. 
The recent rains have had a beneficial effect 
upon everything. Pinks, if in good-sized 
tufts, do not require stakes. They are usually 
propagated from cuttings during the present 
month, especially the choicer kinds ; but the 
common border Pinks, when grown on a large 
scale to form large masses or edgings to 
borders or beds, may be simply pulled to 
pieces early in September, retaining a portion 
of the old, firm wood, and planted firmly either 
in lines or in masses will root freely and pro¬ 
duce abundance of flowers the next season. 
Carnations should be neatly staked, but the tic 
should bo loose to permit the rising flower- 
stems to ascend. There should be no further 
delay in sowing seed of perennials and 
bieunials. It is safer to sow the choicer 
tilings in boxes in a cold-frame, and prick out 
in nursery beds when large enough. Look 
over standard Briers, and disbud all shoots 
not required. 

Fruit garden. —English fruit growers are 
giving more attention to spraying their fruit- 
trees, and the benefit will be great, and this 
advantage will be still greater if the work is 
done in an anticipatory spirit. Do not wait 
till the insects liavo taken possession of the 
foliage and fruit. A wash of Quassia-extract 
ami soft soap will cling to the foliage, and the 
green and other flies will find another more 
suitable resting-place. The larvm of the i 
cod I in and other moths may require something 
stronger, and when the fruit plantations are J 
large the arsenical and lime mixture may , 
have to be used. Paraffin and soft soap make 
a cheap wash. The soap and oil should be 
boiled together to make them blend. Two 
ounces of soap and one pint of oil will make 
six gallons of wash. Roil the oil and soap in 
a smaller quantity of water, and add the other 
water later when ready for use. In most, 
gardens it will be necessary to net up all 
fruit trees and bushes if the fruit is to be 
saved ; Strawberries also must bo protected. 
Runners are now being layered into small 
pots, or in sods of turf by the forcing 
gardener. The soil in the pots should be kept 
moist. The young wood on cordon-trees on 
walls should he shortened back to four leaves. 


IVo generally take these trees in hand first, 
as we do not want any extension beyond a 
numerate length of the loaders. All trees on 
dwarfing stocks should bo well nourished with 
mulch and liquid-manure, and the spade 
should be kept away from their roots. 

Vegetable garden. --Mulching and hoeing 
are very important, and should receive atten¬ 
tion, and where manure is not available keep 
a loose surface by using the hoe and fork ; 
but it is not well to stir the land too deeply at 
this season, especially heavy land, as it lets 
in drought, and takes time to settle. When 
land has been deeply worked and manured 
between January and March it should suffice 
for all crops planted till after midsummer 
with a deep hoeing. I have used a tool shaped 
like a carpenter’s adze for breaking up the 
surface to receive intermediate crops, and 
found it better and cheaper than digging in dry 
weather in summer, when consolidation is 
difficult, and a loose, deeply hroken soil leads, 
in the case of Broccoli, to soft, sappy growth, 
which perishes during severo winters. The 
crops which are much benefited by a mulch 
of manure are Peas, Cauliflowers, Scarlet 
Runners, Lettuces, and Celery. Sow Horn 
Carrots for drawing young, and Parsley for 
winter supply. Thin Parsley sown in Feb¬ 
ruary or March to 6 inches ; then thinnings 
may be planted elsewhere. Finish planting 
Winter Greens, earth up Brussels Sprouts, 
and plant Leeks either in trenches or in deep 
holes in rows on the level. We have had 
good Leeks by making^tfe*p holes wijh^t 




dibble, and leaving the upper part of the 
hole open. Sow Endive and Lettuces often. 
I Sow Turnips in largo breadths now, as they 
j will not be so likely to bolt. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
i Juli / 3rd .—The borders round shrubberies 

and elsewhere are bright now with liardy 
annuals, and to make them last as long as 
possible we have mulched the surface among 
the plants with Moss-littcr manure, which 
has been passed through a coarse riddle. 
This is placed on carefully with the hands, 
pressed down, and in the evening a good 
soaking of water is given. This gives the 
plants staying power, and there is nothing 
untidy about the method of mulching. 
Planted out more Leeks, and set out Endive. 
Rain has fallen, and the ground is moist. 

July Jfth. —We are layering most of our 
Strawberry runners into small pots filled with 
good loam and manure. Runners for making 
new beds are being layered on mounds of 
good soil, specially placed to receive them. 
This is an old plan with us, and when lifted 
in August they have a good ball of roots, and 
scarcely feel the moving. Sowed Horn 
Carrots on south border for drawing young, 
and Parsley for winter use has just been 
sown. When the soil is dry the drills are 
well watered before sowing the seeds. 

July 5th. —Those who work in gardens do 
not require to be told of the value of trench¬ 
ing. Its effect may always ho seen in a dry 
time, but the winter is the time to trench, as 
it would be impossible to find time to do it 
now, and in clearing ground for Turnips, 
Spinach, and Onions we select a pieco of 
ground that was trenched and manured last 
winter, break it up 3 inches or 4 inches, 
draw drills, and sow the seeds generally with 
a small quantity of artificial manure in the 
drills with the seeds. 

July Oth. —We have been looking over wall 
and other fruit-trees to thin the fruits where 
too crowded. More spraying with insecti¬ 
cides has been done this season, and its effect 
is visible in clean, healthy foliage. We 
generally use the various washes rather 
weaker than recommended, but wo do not 
wait for the insects to get numerous and en¬ 
trench themselves in curled-up foliage. The 
effect of a bad insect attack remains for some 
time. 

July 7th.- -Divided the double white 
Primulas. The plants were moulded up oil 
surface dressed with chopped Moss-peat and 
sand some time ago, and they had rooted into 
this, and when the plants were turned out 
and divided, eaclf picc.e'nr crown of leaves had 
a nice lot of fibrous roots, which, when potted 
in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, soon got estab¬ 
lished, and they will make nice, useful stuff 
next winter. Shifted on young plants of 
Begonias, including a nice lot of Gloire do 
Lorraine. Sowed Chervil and Lettuces. 

July 8th.— Shifted on Poinsettias, and 
placed in pit near the glass. Potted off seed¬ 
ling Ferns, and shifted on others into 5-inch i 
pots. Staked and tied Tomatoes in cool i 
houses; rubbed off side shoots. Borders i 
have been mulched with Moss-litter manure, 1 
to save watering and to feed surface roots. 1 
Shifted on Palms, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, and 1 
other fine-foliaged plants that will be wanted ' 
for winter decoration. Filled several hand- | 
lights with choice Pink cuttings. Common i 
Pinks are divided and replanted in Septern- i 
ber. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society! —The monthly committee meet i 
ing of this society was held at the Royal j 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent square, West- j 
minster, last week. Mr. Charles H. Curtis | 
presided. Six new members were elected. I 
Four deaths were reported and certificates i 
produced, and the amounts standing to the 1 
credit of the late members in the books of ! 
the society were directed to be paid to their 
nominees respectively. A lapsed member, 
having reached sixty years of age, was paid 
out as per rule. The amount of gick pay 
since tlje last meeting was £44 8s. 


BOOKS. 

THE BOOK OF THE LILY.* 

The present volume consists of nearly 100 
1 pages, chiefly of descriptive matter, and there 
1 are some fifteen chapters in which the vary¬ 
ing phases of the Lily are dealt with. The 
j chapters of most interest to the gardener and 
| the amateur are obviously those dealing with 
“Planting Lilies” (chapter vii.) ; “Tho Pot 
Culture of Lilies” (chapter xii.); “The Pro¬ 
pagation of Lilies” (chapter ix.) ; and there 
are others devoted to “ Hybrid Lilies,” “ Re- 
i tarded Lilies,” “Lilies in the Open Garden,” 
i and the like. Some three dozen, or so, pages 
are taken up with “Descriptive and Cultural 
i Notes of Species and Varieties.” and the de¬ 
scriptions are rendered in a clear and con- 
i cise manner. On the other hand, however, 
i the cultural notes are for the most part 
meagre, and those practical details eagerly 
i sought after are in a largo degree not avail¬ 
able. In this direction much could have been 
given. Indeed, much was to be expected from 
Mr. Goldring, who claims, on page 2, to 
“ having been intimately associated with 
Lilies for thirty years, grown them in his own 
garden for many years, seen them growing 
under various conditions in gardens in all 
parts of these islands, and enjoyed the rare 
privilege of studying them growing in a wild 
state in Europe, California, and Japan.” 
These are rare privileges, indeed, and should 
have endowed the author with a practical 
knowledge and power equally rare; yet I 
have no hesitation in saying this is the weak 
point throughout the book. There aro excep¬ 
tions, however, and occasionally the cultural 
notes appended to certain species are sound 
and good. Instances of this may bo found 
under L. chalcedonicum (pp. 16-17), L. Han- 
soni (p. 23), L. pardalinum (p. 34). In each 
of those the information supplied denotes 
ripe experience and close association. On 
the other hand, the reader should. 1 think, 
have been told how susceptible is the leafago 
of L. giganteum to spring frosts, and for 
which the best remedy is a western exposure, 
where the sun does not quickly reach the 
plants. It is most important, too, for tho 
success of this species that the offsets be re¬ 
planted on a fresh site soon after the, flower¬ 
ing. Nothing is said about the ease with 
which this species may be raised from seeds, 
and it is tho only safe way of securing any 
sort of successional flowering from this 
unique kind. L. giganteum is not essentially 
a peat-lover; I have grown it to perfection 
in strong, well-drained clayey loam. Tho re¬ 
marks as to planting small bulbs of this aro 
much to the point. 

It is curious to note that Mr. Goldriug 
repeatedly refers this or that, species of Lily 
to L. an ration for its cultural requirements, 
when this particular kind is virtually a failure 
in these islands. So far as I have read, no 
mention whatever is made about manure for 
Lilies, yet sonio kinds, giganteum and 
speeiosum vars., r.g., are decidedly gross 
feeders. L. speeiosum, too. is one of tho 
greatest of stem-rooting Lilies, a fact not 
mentioned at page 62, and I know of no 
Lily to surpass it in this respect. It is im¬ 
portant, too, as regulating the depth for 
planting, and to grow it to perfection, that 
the soil above and below the bulbs should be 
well enriched by manure. It is definite in¬ 
formation of this kind that the gardener looks 
for, and all Lily-growers should know that 
L. speeiosum, whether in the north or the 
south, will attain 6 feet, and often much 
more, and be possessed of a vigour and 
flowering in proportion when grown in rich 
and deep, loamy soils. Cow manure buried 
at 12 inches deep is the best to employ in all 
light soils, and well decayed horsemanure is 
the reverse. 

I am not in agreement with the author 
(see page 16) that L. candidum, “ the common 
kind, has far the finest flowers.” This un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to the dark-stemmed kind, 
L. c. speeiosum. Nor can I agree that tho 
object of moulding-up Lilies in clay in Japan 
(page 89) is to “prevent decay spreading to 
other bulbs in the cases.” If this, indeed, is 

* “The Rook of the Lily,” tyy Mr. W. Ooldrinir. 
No. XVII. of “ The Handbook Series of Books on Practical 
Hardening-” Edited by Mr. Harry Roberts. 
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(lie “object,” T can only say it fails. I 
was always under the belief that the clay 
moulding was to preserve (lie freshness of 
the bulb, and one has but to see a few im¬ 
ported cases in the auction rooms to realise 
(he fallacy of any protection from disease— 
not a few are simply masses of rotten pulp 
M-hen received. Theso are some of the short¬ 
comings and inaccuracies of the book from 

(he practical standpoint, mid. viewed in this t . ^ ^ m 

light, the book is unworthy of the noble genus | hi““nTh'e'pw^iies™'soo'n T . an. 
Liliuni. E. J. 

“MY GARDEN IN THE CITY OF 
GARDENS.”* 

This is one of those books so numerous in 
these days to which the name of *■ garden ” 
is attached without much reason. Mainly it 
is an Englishwoman's description of her life in 
India, and the many little trivial annoyances 
that make the English resident’s life in India, 
in these uneventful days. Partly compiled 
from a diary, we should say it. is not such a. 
dull narrative as most, garden books, and the 
illustrations are well chosen and printed, 
but. the reason for the book is not apparent, 
unless it is to show that, the author believes 
in the modern way of spelling Indian names, 
as favoured by the late Sir William Hunter. 


taken all,” and that you pay a rent of £2 5s. 
a year. What does this mean? What is it 
that, the “ corporation ” have taken? And if 
you pay a rent of £2 5s. a year, for what do 
you pay the rent, seeing that you own the 
property?—K. C. T. 

A gardener's notice A gardener is engaged at 
so much per week, paid weekly ; use of cottage free ; no 
agreement, written or otherwise, as to length of notice. 
I And him not to he so competent, in part of his work as I 
require, and for certain reasons think that it "ill lie well 
to get him off the premises as soon as I ran. Must. I ghe 
him four weeks’ notice? If f give him four weeks’ notice 
and wish at any date to get rid of him, am I at liberty to 
pay the wages due for the unexpired term of sen ice? Am 
I to pay anything on account of cottage? When he firm 
came I paid half f he expenses of moving his furniture. Am 
I now hound on dismissing him to make a further pay¬ 
ment (or removal of furniture or his own railway fare?— 
Employer. 

[If your gardener iH really incniiipHcnl. to 


moist. Itools will soon lie emitted, and when a fftyr 
quantity is made the layer may lie detached, lifted, and 
planted in a fresh ]*wition. The best time to do thia is in 
the late summer or early autumn. 

Top-dressing a lawn (John tiibhins ).—The beat 
top-dressing for a lawn such as yours is a mixture of good 
loam, leaf soil, wood-ashes, and plenty of rotten manure. 
Cover the lawn thickly with this in the late autumn, and 
let it lie until the frost breaks it down, then further break 
it down with a wooden rake, and work it well into the soil. 
Old Mushroom-bed manure applied in this way will answer 
the same purpose. 

DestroyIng wild Convolvulus (D X The only 
true way of doing this will be to keep the tops cut off with 
the hoe immediately after they make their appearance ; 
indeed, if the ground is kept <-onstantly hoed, the 
shoots will not. have a chance of appearing above ground, 
and the roots will then in time die from want, of that 
support which they can only obtain from leaves and 
shoots. 

Christmas Roses from seed (Forfarshire).— 
Sow the seed as soon as ri|*e in boxes or in a partially 
shaded western position. It is well to protect them in 


do the work he agreed to do you may dismiss some way from birds, eto. How very thinly. The seed- 
him without notice ; hut it you are sued for I Ho** •« usually several mouth. Wore, appearmc. and 
, . , , ,, . . ... after they do come up they must be left for twelve 

damages for dismissal without notice you [ raonlhg? as growth is very slow. When they are large 


must prove both the contract to perform such 
tvork and the incapacity to execute i*. It is 
very Btrange that in vieu’ of the well-known ( 
uncertainty as to the legal notice required to 1 
determine the engagement, of a gardener who 
receives weekly wages, so many people en I 
gage, and are engaged, without, making any , 
stipulation as to notice. I think that the fact I 


enough, prick them out thinly into a shady border of 
light, rich soil. The flowering will depend on the cqlti 
vation you give them. 

Oleander not blooming (0.). —We should suppose 
that ihe plant in question does not get enough light and 
nir when expanding its blossoms. As soon as the flower- 
buds appear admit air freely, ft would, indeed, be the 
best plan to place the plant in the open air in a very aunnv 
position during the summer months. The growth that 
has been made is probably of a somewhat feeble nature. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 


BY 


SALES OF COSTLY BOOKS 
CANVASSERS. 

Several case* were recently fried at the 
Kingston-on ThameH County Court, the plain 
tiffs being h firm of booksellers and the 
defendants mostly young gardeners, inmates 
of bothies who have failed to fulfil a contract 
entered into for the purchase of an expensive 
work in quarterly volumes. Young men 
should be careful about entering into con 
tracts of this character unless they are fairly 
xvell assured of their ability to carry them out. 
In any case, where travellers see me before 
canvassing I invariably tell them the circum 
‘-lances (from a wppkly wage standpoint) of 
the young men with whom they will come into 
contact, and have often refused permission to 
canvass if Ihe book in question seemed likely 
to be of little practical utility. Eiu yclopiedias, 
histories, gazeteers. illustrated Bibles, and 
the like, that are to cost anything between 
live and ten guineas, are hardly within the 
scope of young men earning from fifteen to 
eighteen shillings per week, and even expen¬ 
sive garden books are hardly necessary when 
the horticultural press gives us well written 
and splendidly-illustrated weekly papers at. 
one penny, twopence, and, at the most, three¬ 
pence per week, embracing every department 
of gardening. E. Bl RRKLL. 

Claremont. 


that the man is provided with a cottage rent j This plant revels tn hot sunshine in combination with 
free implies that the engagement is not by abundance ol moisture at the root during the growing 
the week, and, therefore, a month’s notice is ! season. 

nppp««nrv Tf vmi trive the man a month’s Outdoor Carnations (W. F If there are wire 

necessary. if } on give tne man a monrn s , wQrm8 m th<? ^ moat Ukdv thftt 1S the reason the plants 

notice you may dismiss him at any time on have gone off suddenly. It isdifticuft to get at these pesi* 

payment of wages to the end of the month of to the Carnation, but when a plant is seen to he withering 
notice and you need give him nothing in re examine the underground stem, and it will there be found 
, c . • il 0 .wtnnn but vnn feeding. Slices ot Carrots or Potatoes put on the end of 

spect of hiB interest, in the cottage, but >ou i ylI(jkH \ nd fref|1It . n tly examined may get rid of son?*, 

must, allow him a reasonable time to tind a■ Continue to put Rhubarb or Cabbage-leavea on the ground, 
place to which he can remove. You need not and examine them every mornmg. The slugs ought to be 


Stoppage of wages during sickness -1 

have begun to learn greenhouse building. I ain not 
apprenticed, hut I receive 6s. per week, with 3d. an hour 
for overtime. One dav last week I was off work through 
illness, and my employer deducted 2s. 0d. from my wages 
lhat in. 3d. per hour for 10 hours, lie said lie always 
dedm led for lost time at overtime rates. Was the 
deduction legal, or should he have deducted oh1>- 10d.— 
the rate I am paid per day ?— Constant Header. 

[1 think the deduction was altogether 
illegal, and that in the absence of an express 


destroyed as well as Lite wire worms. 

Rosen with green centres (Cha*. B. Braga) - 
This is peculiar to a few kinds of Roses, and where ’he 
malformation constantly occurs we should advise you to 
destrov such and plant aorta that are free from such a 
fault.. ' While, however, the green centres are peculiar t o 
certain varieties, this defect may be brougnt about 
owing to a check of some kind which the plants may hav- 
reeeived, such, for instance, as spring frosts. Where it is 
possible to detect these green centred flowers it is a good 
plan to remove them early, and so encourage the Bmaller 
buds which may be more perfect- 
Unhealthy Pansies ( Ignoramus).—The ransv 
shoots s*nt arc infested with green-fly. Dust over the 
! plants with Tohaeoo -powder, or syringe them frequently 
with soapy water, in which some Tobacco has been 
often brought, about through the derangement steeped. Afterwards (next day ) wash with dean water. 

K .. „ A,;i 0 ‘flinrm Mulch o\er the roots with some half-decayed manure, and 

of the digestivo organs, while sudden atari see that they do not ever suffer from lack of moisture at 
is a frequent cause ill H bird predisposed to the roots. As soon a* the plants can he induced to make 

an attack. When the seizure iH of compara- a good, healthy growth the insects will disappear. It 

.■ i , I- Li thorn in*! v bo oradual re- would bo well to pinch off all the flower-buds lor a time, 

lively slight extent theie may De r ® i This will greatly Lwist in promoting growth, 

coverv. but the sufferer is generally rendeied 

* v ,. fl«ri„cT nr nort hing and in no Green insects on various plants (*- r.\ The 

incapable of flying nr 1 ert g, .-ii ' tittle green insects which you foundin the little masses of 

case can it be. ooiiHiderod out ot danger mi fri)t ,, on var j OU(i plants arc immature specimens of the 
ufter the eighth dav. 'I he sample of seed is common Frog.hopper (Aphrophora spumaria), a small 
'vp.-v Hood and very suitable as a Canary | dark l.rown i„»ut, which sprinp. away when diaturbod in 

very g (H,u ' **, 1 “ | a very rapid manner. When in its immature state it 

injures the plants which it attacks to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, for not only does it draw from the plant enough of 
it* juices (x) feed itself, hut also to form the froth covering 


pay any part of his railway fnr» or removal I 
expenses when b« does leavp. K. T.J 

BIRDS. 

Death of Canary (M. K. Overton).— 
This bird was in perfect plumage, and seems 
to have been in a good state of health to the 
last. Your cure and treatment of it. appear 
to have been excellent. There is just, ail m 
dication of its having had a fit of apoplexy, 
which is usually due to the rupture of a blood 
vessel in the substance of the brain. This is 


food.—S. S. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers art in 

fiiSiiKMNa free of charge if correspondents /allow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and to 

the Editor of Gardening, 17, FurmvaUt wl, 

London. E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
„ - . . garh should boon a separate piece of paper, and not more 

stipulation ill that behalf your employer was fan three queries should be sent at a time, lorrcspoiv- 
.-.titled to deduct Hid only. You may re- ' ^ 
rover tlie balance in the County Court 
before the magistrates if you 
K. C. T.] 


nr SSI oTtZiZi in advanc of daH, yufrie, cannot 

0 always be replied to in the issue immediately follow 
choose.— tAs receipt of their communication. He do not reply to 


queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Headers who desire our help tn 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its detenmnat ion. We have recei ved from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other x 
wise pbor. The differences between vane ties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary dial three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name o.Uy four varied vs at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


Right-of-way (F. C. C.).— From your 
further note it seems that these houses and 
this private road came into existence some 
70 years ago, and that tho deeds of the pro¬ 
perties require the propertv owners to con¬ 
tribute proportionately towards any cost of 
road repair undertaken by the owner of the 
principal part of the properties. You are 
the owner of the principal part, blit this does 
not necessarily constitute you the owner of 
the soil of the road. This road was evidently 
originally a private one, but. if it has been 
used for, say, eight, or ten years by the public 
ns and when they choose, it will have be¬ 
come a highway, although not a highway re- * ___ 

pairable at the public expense. You say the The heat way to increase thi ® »» in thB wood 

local town council “have stepped in and , »m.of the .low shocu. and cut_a_.notcb J" ,th. w^d 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FnrhBla buds falling off (*. ZY-Thi» i» 
times duo t" dryness »t the root, and sometimes to or. 
waterinc hut generally from the want, of fresh i r. One 
plentyTt air. shade slightly from the sun, and keep the 
soil in a moist condition. 

Propagating Clematis montana ‘ 

.. !___ tuim k* latora. Bend down 


• *' M v Garden 
orations." J. 




about 18 inches from the end, removins the leaves for 
A Memory, with I about 6 inches. Pejr the cut portion firmly downinMndi 
a memory, win. | ^ 00 ,. er fng it -yell with the same, and keep the soil 


with which it- i« surrounded. The best way of de»troyiiur 
thin insect is to take n. cup of water and a email stiff brush 
an ordinary gum brush does very well—icmove the 
insect with the brush, and wash the brush clean in the 
cup. 

Pot-Rose with scorched foliage TJohn E. 

Field ).— The pale brown blotches upon the foliage sent 
are the result of a burn by the sun, owing probably to had 
glass. Sometimes there are flaws in some of the glass 
sold, which act like a magnifying lens upon the foliage, 
and wherever the sun's rays touch there are these hums. 
The remedy would be to paint over such flaws if they can 
he detected. It is well to syringe over the glass of all 
Rose-houses during the summer, either with whitewash 
mixed with a little linseed-oil or with summer cloud. 
The slimy substance upon the foliage appeared to be some 
paint or oil, probably a drip from the roof of the green¬ 
house. 

The Jacobean Lily (Amaryllis formosiswima) (A. 

Dyer).— This, one of the oldest of the exotic bulbous 
plants, was introduced from Mexico as long ago as 1658. 
For all that, the Jacobean Lily, as it is called, is not eo 
much grown as one would expect, when the cheap rate at 
which bulbs can he purchased, the readiness with which 
they flower, and the beautiful rich colovir or the blossoms 
are taken into consideration. By varying the season < f 
growth th'- rich crimson flowers may be had from early 
spring to the month of June. It needs much the wune 
| treatment as the garden varieties of Amaryllis—that is, 
to l>e liberal!v supplied with water during the growing 
season, w hen a good place for it is a sunny shelf, and as it. 

I shows signs of going to rest the water supply must, hr 
I diminished and' the bulbs thoroughly ripened. Full 
exposure to the sun is then particularly necessary. This 
Amaryllis may also be grown in a narrow border In front 
of a hot house, hut unless especially favoured, the bloorrm 
are few compared with those grown in ix>ts under glass. 
Though so generally known as Amaryllis, the Jacobean 
Lily is now included in the genus Sprekelia under *he 
specific name of formosmima ; S. glauca is alsoasynon > . 
You will find an illustrated article dealing with the 
Zephvranthee in oar issue of August Sfi, 19u2, page 351. 
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whilst it h coarse wood growth would ho 
checked, should soon become fruitful. Your 
tree, however, may be poor in growth, and 
need manure. If so, still remove some of the 
top soil, leaving the roots untouched, and 
top dress with well-decayed manure, and 
fresh soil cast over it. You will, no doubt, 
understand that without accurate knowledge 
it is very difficult to frame a satisfactory 
reply.] _ 

NOTES ON GOOSEBERRIES. 
Probably these will furnish the best crop i 
out of all the several British fruits this year, | 
at least, judging from the quantity in the 
market and in gardens I have visited. There 
are undoubtedly exceptions, the reason being 
damage by late spring frost. The Gooseberry 
is very sensitive to frost if this occur in the 
early period of its growth, and before there 
is sufficient leafage to protect the berries. 
Some Borts, too, are found to be less hardy 
than others. With me. though Potatoes and 
other tender crops suffered much in May, the 
Gooseberry plantations escaped injury, and 
though at the time of drought in May there 
seemed every chance of the fruit being more 
undersized than usual, the ample rains of 


| May. Some few seasons ago 1 gathered I 
' cooking berries in April, but while Rhubarb 
is available, nicely coloured and sweet- J 
j flavoured, there is scarcely a need for green I 
Gooseberries until about the first or second 
week in May. While these large berries are 
the first available in a green state, there are 
some among them that are good also for 
dessert, notably Lady Leicester and Keep 
sake. The medium sized are the host, for 
preserving green and for bottling, and many 
consider the preserve made from green j 
berries much the best. I hold a contrary 
view after tasting for the first time last , 
summer some well-made jam provided from I 
quite ripe fruit. The difference was so 
marked from that I had previously become I 
accustomed to that 1 at first almost doubted 
whether it was Gooseberry preserve at all. J 
Some cooks insist on having one kind only 
for preserving, and often choose a hairy sort. 
The same discrimination is made when we 
come to deal with dessert Gooseberries. The 
| small-fruited sorts are those with which is 
associated the highest flavour. “A. I).” 

enumerates some of the most popular, where I 
quality comes first. • 1 have one that must 
bo closely allied to one of the Greengages 


even if there is a sacrifice, which there often 
is, in flavour. There is no external attrac¬ 
tion in a small fruit, but there is in a large 
one, and this is made a reason for the choice 
of the large Lancashire Gooseberries by many 
market growers. They find that not only do 
they attract by their great size, but they fill 
the measure so much more quickly, and to 
the grower this is an important item ho 
cannot afford to overlook. 

W. ST RUG NELL. 

Rood Ashton, Trowhridtjp. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING CRABS (CYRILS). 

For their beauty, hardiness, and easy cul¬ 
ture few trees are better than the wild Apples 
of Asia and America and the small fruited 
garden varieties raised from them. Yet 
planters have been slow to adopt them, and 
in too many gardens, crowded with weedy 
evergreens and distorted conifers, these trees 
so charming in flower and fruit are still un¬ 
known. The small fruited sorts are often 
the best in flower and in the rich colour of 
their fruits, and for the garden few things 



Gooseberry Favourite. From a 
photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, 
Halstead, Essex. 


June made amends, and the prospect for fine 
ripe fruit in as good now as in any previous 
year. Gooseberries, like oilier fruits, are 
found to vary much in different localities. 
The popular Whinham's Industry, so largely 
planted by market growers, and for which so 
much merit is claimed, does not do at all 
with me. The tree becomes very rampant in 
growth, and is correspondingly shy fruiting, 
so much so that many trees planted a few 
years since have been destroyed, and their 
space given to others. Berry’s Early Kent is 
another that, was strongly recommended for 
early gathering, and a later new one is May 
Duke. Neither of these has proved any ad 
vanoe on older kinds for early gathering or 
quality of crop, but this is no proof that they 
are not all that is claimed for them in other 
hands and soils. There are differing tastes 
and different purposes to which the Goose¬ 
berry is adapted and applied. “A. D. - ’ 

lately gave a list of kinds suited for eurlv 
gathering and market, to which may be added 
Favourite (Bates), a medium sized, smooth 
green fruit. Neodh to say. it is the large 
sorts that are « Iimm n for early picking, the 
under-sized varieties being much slower to 
give a berry of suitable proportions in early 



(not Horsefield’s), if not identical with it, 
named Early Green Hairy, a small, richly- 
flavoured, dark green fruit. Another highly- 
flavoured, but not attractively-coloured one, 
is Bright Venus, a good keeper and heavy 
cropper. One of the quickest to ripen, no 
doubt, is Early Sulphur, also an undersized 
fruit, valuable only on account of its earli¬ 
ness. Not many trees of this are required for 
private use, because the palate soon tires of 
it. Golden Drop is larger and only slightly 
later. Rod Champagne and Red Warrington 
are both small-fruited and of the highest 
flavour. These small fruiters are the con¬ 
noisseur's choice, and those of your readers on 
the look out for the host in this respect 
should make note of these small dessert kinds. 
Warrington is often chosen for training in 
cordon form on north walls, with a view to 
keeping as late as possible, and for which it 
is so well adapted. Its skin is thick, and thus 
no* so liable to rupture from excess of rain in 
autumn as the thinner skinned Gooseberries. 
If a census were taken between the choice of 
the small and large varieties there would be 
found an overwhelming majority in favour of 
the large berry as a dessert fruit. Size 
counts for mm h with the every-dnv consumer, 


are more charming than a group of these 
miniature Apples, beautiful in flower during 
spring and in autumn showy with fruit. In 
some kinds the fruits hang into the winter, 
or they may be cut for the house when the 
outdoor flowers are on the wane. Far 
too little is made of the Crab Apple in the 
garden where it flowers freely even in partial 
shade. In rich soil beside water few flower¬ 
ing trees are more graceful in outline, while 
planted -in double rank to form a narrow 
shaded walk—such as is common in Japanese 
gardens—there are no better trees than 
Crabs. The kinds vary as to size and habit., 
some making trees of JO feet, with a spread¬ 
ing head, and others rarely rising higher than 
a low bush : many droop prettily upon 
reaching maturity, and two or three are 
true weepers. To enjoy to the full their rich 
autumn colour, full sunlight is needed, and 
certain soils also exert a marked influence in 
this way. Several fine kinds have found 
their way to us of recent years from China 
i and Japan, and others have been raised in 
nurseries. 

Household uses. —Though not to he com- 
| pared with orchard kinds the finer Crab 
Apples are of Vjd'ud for their fruit, and there 
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is hii increasing call for fruiting Crabs even 
where the ornamental kinds are neglected. 
These little fruits, so fragrant and highly 
coloured, are pretty upon the table, and their 
crisp juiciness and acid flavour are often 
welcome us a change for dessert. Many 
kinds are now used in this way, and among 
the best are the Dartmouth and Transcen¬ 
dent Crabs, the Fairy Apple, of fine colour 
and good flavour, and Montreal Beauty, a 
favourite Canadian kind. For their later 
fruits the Lady Crab, the Chicago, the 
Striated Crab, and Tardive d’hiver, are all 
good. For preserving, their uses are varied; 
boiled to a paste from which the cores are 
cleared by pressing through a sieve or cloth, 
the pulp makes a good suupe for game, or 
delicious puddings of disLinct flavour. With 
more sugar, the same paste may be made 
into jam or thickened as conserve, or the 
fruits may he preserved in svrup as a sweet¬ 
meat. Perhaps their greatest value is for 
jelly, and for this the fruits should hang 
until mellow, whereas for eating they are 
best while crisp and fresh. Pink and clear 
jellies may he had from a wise choice of 
kinds, of which Late lied Siberian and Dart¬ 
mouth Crab yield a pretty colour, while such 
as John Downie, the Fairy Apple, and 
Transparent give a clear jelly. A refresh¬ 
ing drink may be made by pouring boiling 
water over the cooked fruits, lightly mashed. 

Narrow-lbaved Crab (Pyrus nngustifolia) 
(syn. P. sempervirons). A low tree of 15 feet 
or HO feet, often called the Evergreen Crab 
from the Tact that its narrow shining 1 


growing in sunny glades and uplands from 
New York, westward to Kansas and south to 
the Missouri. Though not often planted, it. is 
worth growing for its fragrant leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, and useful for its lute bloom. Its 
leaves are late in coming, and remain during 
a great part of the winter. The pale pink or 
rosy blossoms hang in thick clusters with a 
scent of violets, and are later than in any 
other kind ; the fruits (also late in coming) 
are small and flattened, of yellow-green, 
borne upon long, slight stalks,and hollowed at 
both ends like an Apple. Under cultivation 


The very small fruits are crimson and yellow 
or reddish purple in colour. Found in the 
woods about Florence, ami more interesting 
to the botanist than the gardener. 

The Flowering Crab (P. floribunda).— 
One of the most beautiful of flowering trees, 
slender and spreading in its growth, with 
long shoots almost hidden in flower during 
May. The buds are of glowing crimson, fad 
ing to a soft pink or white as the flowers age, 
the same spray showing a charming blend of 
colour. The fruits, of the size of a pea, are 
red and yellow, and fall sooner than the email- 
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small . green, and very sour. This is one of 
the old American kinds, in cultivation since 
1750, and now too rarely seen in our gardens. 

It grows in the low woods of Carolina, coming 
near the Garland Crab (P. coronaria) of 
which it is often classed as u variety, and to 
which tin* double-flowered form of this more 
correctly belongs. 

1'hr Russian Crab (P. astracanica), a 
tree found wild in southern Russia, varieties | 
of which have King been grown under the j 
name of Red and White Aslrachnn Crabs, j 
The Red Astrachun hears fruit of a bright 1 
redi with delicate purple bloom, and the , 
White kind is known in English nurseries as j 
the Transparent Crab. It makes a pretty 
tree, with yellow wax like fruits and a beau ( 
tiful bloom. 

The Siberian Crab (P. baccata). This is 1 
one of the tallest of the wild kinds, reaching 
30 Cent to 35 feet in its pyraiuidul forms. It 1 
is a stately tree for lawns, or groliped among 
tall trees in the pleasure garden, distinct in 
its long stemmed drooping flowers, and when 
laden with clusters of tiny fruits in autumn. 
The white flowers come in April and May, 
and are scented in some forms; the small 1 
pea like fruits are brilliant red and yellow, 
hanging long after the leaves, in mild 
winters even into the new year. 'These fruits, 
however, vary in size in the many forms of 
baccata, those coming nearest prunifolia 
bearing berries like a large Cherry. The forms 
of this species may be known by the absence 
of the " eye ” from the top of the fruit, formed 
by the dry anil persistent calyx ; in this 
species it fulls olT during growth, affording 
an easy means of identification. Covering a 
vast area from Siberia and the Himalayas 
eastward, and long grown in the gardens of 
China and Japan, its wild and garden forms | 
run into other species to the despair of the 
botanist. Some authors have classed the 
many intermediate forms together as the 
Cherry fruited Crabs (P. cerasifera) and 
much clifliernIty is thereby avoided ; others 
class them all with this kind or pruuifolia. 
'lbe tree known as the Winter Crab, or Bigg’s 
Everlasting (P. borealis), really belongs to 
this intermediate class. It is of robust 
growth, with a dense head and pretty droop¬ 
ing habit, carrying its leaves and bright red 
fruits nearly all winter. There is another 
variety with graceful drooping outline known 
as baccata pemliiia. 

The CSarland Crab (P. coronaria). The 
wild Crab Apple of 
or spreading tree up 


Flowering shoot of Tyros Mains floribunda. 


lerii^i, found as aiilin 
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they gain in size and flavour, and are then 
used for cider and preserves. 'The early settlers 
made use of the wild fruits after covering 
them with earth, to sweeten. Several varie¬ 
ties are grown, the best with large double 
flow'ers 2 inches across, with folded inner 
petals of soft rose; they open when the tree 
I is in full leaf, and lust longer in beauty than 
i any other kind. 

The Hawthorn Crab (P. cratmgifolia). 

A curious little tree, with soft, silvery leaves 
I like those of the White Beam Tree, and 
white flowers upon red down-covered stalks. 


fruited Siberian Crabs. This kind never 
grows much above 15 feet., is of graceful 
habit, blooming well while quite young; a 
further merit is its easy increase, cuttings 
put firmly into the ground during autumn 
or early winter seldom failing to root. Grown 
in pots it bears gentle forcing, and its coral- 
red buds are often welcome for the green¬ 
house in early spring. This tree has been 
supposed to belong to P. baccata or P. specta- 
bilis, but whether u Crlnb species or only a 
variety so.distinct a kind may well stand on 
its own merits. Several forms are grown, the 
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best being ntrosanguinea, with flowers of (lark 
crimson. Others are citrifolia polypetala, a 
hybrid with white flowers and yellow fruits ; 
fructu-flavo, with deep red flowers and yellow 
fruit; and Nikita, a Japanese cross, with 
larger edible fruits of a pale straw-colour. 

Hall’s Crab (P. Halleana). — Another 
handsome Japanese kind, growing as a bush 
or small tree of If) feet, with a broad, open 
<Town of good outline and graceful propor¬ 
tions. Its semi-double flowers appear early 
upon long red stalks, and while fewer than in 
P. floribunda, their colour and long season 
make it a very pretty shrub. The fruits are 
hardly larger than a pea, ripening late, and of 
soft reddish-brown like the bark, the young 
shoots, and the leaf-steins. Some class this 
as a semi-double form of floribunda, and 
others as an offshoot of baccata, but no doubt 
exists as to its beauty for gardens, where it 
is fast becoming better known. 

The Prairie Crab (P. Ioensis).—A small ' 
tree from the Western States of America, 
abundant in the flat lands of river valleys, j 
The fruits, dull green, covered with pale 
dots, are angular, greasy to the touch, and j 
very sour ; they ripen late, and are gathered 
by the settlers, though not considered worth 
cultivation. A variety of this with double 
flowers of deeper colour is known as Bechtel’s 
Crab—a better garden tree than this wild 
form of the backwoods. Some authors re¬ 
gard P. Ioensis as a variety of the Garland 
Crab (P. coronaria). 

The Common Crab (P. Malus communis). 
—The Wild Apple, with its pink and white 
flowers and varied forms of fruit, covers a 
wide area in Europe and Asia. Beside its 
geographical forms it has been cultivated 
from remote antiquity with the results seen 
in our large-fruiting varieties, for which the 
wild tree and one of its dwarf forms, M. parn- 
disiaca, are used as stocks. Its garden forms 
are in the main more curious than beautiful, 
and include the Bloomless Apple (P. dioica) 
with strangely imperfect flowers and a num¬ 
ber of variegated and distorted forms of no 
value. The best garden form is pendula (or 
Elise Rathke), a pretty weeper, most useful i 
as a standard for shrubberies, where its beau- | 
tiful flowers and large highly-coloured fruits 
give fine effect. Translucens is a form with j 
double flowers, and the large single flowers J 
of paradisiaca are not without beauty. The 
common form of our woods is as pretty as any 
in its bloom. 

The Black-fruited Crab (P. raelano- 
carpa).—A tree or medium size and remark- I 
able only for its small black fruits. It is the 
Black BorsdorlTer Apple of the Germans, and ! 
its prettiest form is prostrata, in which the 
quaint effect of the berries is enhanced by i 
rich autumn tints of crimson and bronze. 

The Red Crab (P. Niedzwetzkyuna).—A 
new and very distinct Crab from the 
Caucasus and Turkestan, where it has been 
cultivated for many years. Its flowers are the 
deepest in colour of the whole group, and the j 
fruits are also rich crimson. Even in winter j 
the bark and twigs are conspicuous for their 
ruddy purple colour, and on first appearing I 
the leaves show the samo redness, becoming I 
deep green, with red veins, when mature, and 
fading again to reddish-purple in autumn. It I 
is therefore known as the Red Apple through¬ 
out Central Asia. The fruits ripen during , 
August, and are cone-shaped, of good flavour, | 
and of such intense colour that even the flesh ! 
is stained a deep rose-red. It is a small free- ' 
growing tree of proved hardiness in the south 
of Britain, where it flowers and fruits freely, j 
and is a striking object at all seasons. It is 
met with throughout central Asia, and bears 
the name of a Russian traveller who found it j 
in Siberia. 

The Cherry Crab (P. prunifolia).—As lias 
been mentioned, this kind is so linked to j 
baccata by intermediate forms as to be j 
scarcely separable from it. The flowers are , 
white, followed by fruits of bright purplish- 
red, and the size of a cherry- < >ld trees have I 
a fine appearance in the spring and autumn. ; 
There are many garden forms, the most dis¬ 
tinct being that with double flowers, and a | 
pretty weeping tree—prunifolia pendula. 

Japanese Crap. (1\ Ringo). — Though | 
classed apart, it is doubtful if this scarce | 
Japanese tree i morp-t^an a variety of spec- i 
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tabilis or Toringo, to both of which it has 
been joined by certain authors. It is a low 
tree of straggling habit, with no tendency to 
the dense head of most Apples, and if Jess 
neat, the loosely-drooping brandies fully dis¬ 
play then flowers and fruit. The flowers are 
white-flecked, with rose, large, and well dis¬ 
tributed, followed in October by clusters of 
oval yellow fruits like cherries, hung all along 
the branches upon slender stalks and daintily 
flushed where touched by sunlight. Though 
coming near P. spectabilis, it differs in its 
shrubby habit and more downy leaves. Two 
recognised forms are fastigiata bifera (a prob- 


Pyrua Malus Schiedeckeri. 


able hybrid) of free growth and better habit, 
with large, rosy flowers, deep crimson while in 
bud, and often borne twice in one season ; 
and sublobata. 

The Californian Crab (P. rivularis).— 
A common tree in alluvial soils of the West¬ 
ern Pacific States, reaching a height of 40 feet 
and forming dense thickets in the river 
valleys. Its white flowers and green fruits 
suggest an American form of P. Toringo (syn. 
P. fusca). A cross between this species and 
I’, llalleana has given a pretty little tree 
known as rivularis atropurpurea, with flowers 
of deep rose ; integrifolia bears entire leaves, 


as against the sharply toothed ones of the 
I parent. 

Spath’s Crab (P. Schiedeckeri).—A beau¬ 
tiful flowering trpe raised in Germany about 
fifteen years ago, and first shown in this 
country in 189(5, when it gained an award of 
I merit. It is a cross between floribunda and 
prunifolia, free in flower even for this free- 
blooming family, its branches wreathed in 
flower clusters from end to end during May. 
They are large and semi-double, vivid crim 
son in bud, opening to shades of soft rose. 
This kind has not yet attained full growth 
with us, hut is sturdier than floribunda, with 
long, erect shoots, and 
deserves to be much 
planted for its beauty. . 

, Himalayan Crab (P. 
sikkiinensis).—A small 
tree from elevations of 
7,000 to 10,000 feet in the 
Himalayas, and inter 
mediate between the Sibe¬ 
rian and Persian Crabs 
(baccata and Pashia). It 
is woolly in nearly all its 
parts, with reddish 
brown fruits covered, 
like the Persian Crab, 
with small white dots. 

Soulard Crab (I*. 
Soulardi). A small tree, 
woolly in all its parts, 
with dense clusters «>f 
pale pink flowers like 
those of the common 
Apple, and large fruits 
which keep well and are 
of fair quality for cook¬ 
ing. It occurs locally in 
the river valleys of cen¬ 
tral and western North 
America as a natural 
hybrid of P. Malus and 
u. Ioensis. Being hardy 
in the most exposed spots 
this tree is now grown in 
several varieties in places 
unsuited to orchard 
trees. 

Chinese Flowering 
Crab (P. spectabilis).- - 
A handsome flowering 
tree, earlier and of 
deeper colour than the 
Apple, seen at its best 
when the open flowers of 
pale pink mingle with 
the bright red buds. It 
reaches 30 feet when full 
grown, with a dense head 
of upright branches only 
spreading when old. The 
fruits are greenish -yellow, 
of the size of a cherry, 
evenly rounded, even 
near the stalk, where 
there is no trace of the 
usual hollow, but sour 
and worthless. It was 
the first foreign Crab 
grown in our gardens, in 
troduced from China in 
1780, and mostly seen 
about old houses. Several 
varieties are grown, of 
which those with double 
pink and double white 
flowers are best, flower 
ing early and last 
ing long. Even amongst 
growers opinion is di 
vided as to whether the 
variety known as P. 
spectabilis var. Kaido is a Japanese cross 
or a distinct kind. However that may 
be, it is one of the best of flowering 
Apples, profuse in its large, rosy flowers (red 
in their early stage.), followed by masses of 
pretty fruits which hang for weeks and are 
edible when mellowed. The treo is of good 
growth, and free from the dreaded “woolly 
blight ” of America. 

Rivers’ Crab (P. spectabilis var. Riversi). 
—A. garden hybrid between spectabilis and a 
form of P. Malus. It is a pretty tree, with 
large semi-double flowers of bright rose, deep 
crimson while in bud, and greenish-yellow 
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fruits speckled with red of the size of a 
small Plum. 

Th* Dwarf Crab (P. Toringo).—A low 
tree, often no larger than a shrub, of loose 
habit and inclined to straggle, but easily 
trained as a bush and useful in that form for 
the front of shrubberies. It is common in the 
hills of Japan, even to a height of several 
thousand feet, growing beside water, and so 
variable as to include low trailing bushes and , 
trees of 30 feet. In our gardens it is best 
known and most useful in its dwarf form. I 
The leaves are very distinct, deeply notched, I 
and in some forms three-lobed, with a bright 
colour in autumn. A large growing form of 
Toringo is known as major; a second, P. 
Sieboldi, is very small, and more curious than | 
pretty. A cross between Toringo and a double 
form of speetabilis has given Tenorei carnea 
plena of nurseries. 

Fruitinu Crabs. —The number of these is 1 
growing fast with the newer kinds from I 
America, where the Crab is much grown for 
its hardiness, and much has been done to im- i 
prove it by crossing with the smaller orchard , 
varieties. Some of the best English Crabs j 
were raised in the same way many years ago ' 
by crossing with the Devonshire Quarrenden, | 
and fine trees from this strain may still be | 
seen in old Kentish gardens. Of those grown i 
in this country the following are the best: — 
The Dartmouth Crab and John Downie are l 
now T well known, both of fine colour, good I 
natural habit, and growing well quite into the i 
north. The Dartmouth has large fruits of in¬ 
tense crimson with a Plum-like bloom, and 
so many that the trees are often weighed 1 
down. John Downie is of graceful, yet I 
sturdy, growth, with large fruits of orange- | 
yellow reddening in the sun and clustered ! 
very prettily along the stems ; cut branches , 
are fine for decoration and, as this kind 
flowers late, the crop is seldom spoiled by 
frost. As in all Crabs, these need little 
pruning (whether as dwarfs or standards) 
after the head is well formed, the best fruits 
coming upon shoots of two years. In the 
Fairy Crab, like a miniature Apple, the fruits 
are larger than in most, the colour being 
lemon prettily flushed. The Cherry Apple, j 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab, is grown in several 
varieties with fruits early, late, and of dif 
ferent sizes, borne in clusters upon long stalks i 
during September, with juicy flesh and plea- | 
sant acid flavour ; the trees are of pretty open | 
form, hut liable to mildew. The best variety 
is Cheals’ Scarlet Siberian, with fruits of 
fine colour, and very numerous, upon a tree 
of upright growth and better foliage. The 
Tartarian or Yellow Siberian Crab makes a 
pretty tree, with medium fruits of light yellow 
and good in contrast; these two Siberian 
forms gave the start for all the garden varie 
ties. The Orange Crab, raised bv Saltmarsh 
of Colchester, bears bright yellow fruits 
larger than the Siberian, while the new 
Oblong Crab is a form of this, with long¬ 
shaped, scented fruits of good flavour. Trans¬ 
parent is an old kind, making a fine tree, with 
fruits of clear yellow*, flushed in the sun, of 
translucent flesh and pleasant flavour. Trans 
cendent is a newer American tree of fine ap 
pearance, with large red and yellow fruits. 
Montreal Beauty (or Mammoth Crab) is one 
of the older American kinds, as is also (.'oral, 
a pretty tree in form, with fruit of 
medium size, with a strong Quince smell. 
Useful as a later sort is the Lady Crab, with 
reddish fruits of good size and quality, 
speckled with white dots; still later is 
Chicago, with yellow fruits striped with rose 
upon the sunny side. Other pretty kinds are 
Paul’s Imperial, raised at Waltham Cross; 
and Malakovna, a little known variety, very 
good in dwarf form, with large fruits of bright 
scarlet. There are a number of new Ameri¬ 
can kinds, hut so far they do not. seem to 
have been favourably received in this country. 

B. 

" FLORA and Sylva."— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plante, Trees, Shruba, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home landscape. Printed in large tvpe on pure clay, 
lew paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs. Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21b. ; pout paid, 22s. 

Covers for binding th® nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, prio* 4a. ; P°«t paid, 4s. 4d, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GRAPE HYACINTHS (MUSCARI). 
The Muscaris are seen to best advantage in 
the wild garden, where they are charming, 
naturalised by the thousand on Grassy banks 
and green slopes. Some of the strongest are 
well able to hold their own among coarse 
meadow Grass, hut for the weaker ones a 
sunny slope where no strong herbage grow r s 
is preferable, and where, if the soil is porous 
and not retentive of water, they will soon be¬ 
come established and increase rapidly. Among 
the best-known species are Muscari botry- 
oides, with clear blue flowers, and the com¬ 
monest of all, its white form (here illus¬ 
trated), a very pretty flower, and a pale 
blue variety, with larger flowers, named pal- 


manure in a rather damp spot. After three 
years’ ill success in the ordinary border the 
above treatment was tried, with good results. 
M. moschatum, the Musk Hyacinth, is not. 
beautiful, its flow'ers being of a greenish 
purple, but all those who delight in sweet 
scent in flowers—and who does not—should 
grow it, as its fragrance is exquisite. Many 
of the Grape Hyacinths are sweet-scented, 
but none can approach the Musk Hyacinth 
in perfume. There is a variety of the Musk 
Hyacinth named flavum. which bears yellow* 
flowers of larger size and as sweetly scented. 
Nurserymen have, however, dropped the title 
flavum, and style it mnjus. Both bloom very 
early in the year, often being in flower in 
February. M. comosum has little to recom¬ 
mend it, but the Feather Hyacinth (M. como¬ 
sum monstrosum) is a beautiful plant, bearing 
large feathery flower-heads of reddish laven¬ 
der, often 9 inches in length and 4 inches 
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Jiduni grandiflorum. M. conicum is another 
favourite kind, with deep purple-blue flow'ers, 
but its recently-introduced variety, Heavenly 
Blue, is far more beautiful than the type, and 
is the best of all the Grape Hyacinths for 
naturalising, being very vigorous and of an 
intensely bright ‘ him*. M. azureum is, 
tstriotly speaking, Hyacintlnis, hut is best 
known as a Muscari. It is a delightful little 
flower, with porcelain blue blossoms, and 
•very early. A colony a couple of yards across 
is a lovely picture. Its variety robustum is 
larger, biit. of the same colour. M. liel- 
dreichi has large flower heads of deep blue, 
•each blossom being tipped with white. M. 
latifolium is a very rare species, hut a fine 
nine when at its best. It has Tulip-like leaves 
and tall, large heads of deep blue flowers, 
■often a foot, or more in height. It will do 
nothing in a dry border, and should he 
planted in leaf mould and old Mushroom bed 


across. It. is much later than the rest, of 
the Muscaris, not being in full bloom until 
the end of May. in nursery catalogues this 
species generally appears under the name of 
M. plumosum. There are about, twenty other 
species, hut those alluded to form a repre- 
1 sentative collection. S. W. Fitzttf.kbkkt. 

EAST LOTHIAN STOCK. 

I UNDOUBTF.Dr,v this is the best. Stock grown, 
all points considered. During the past thirty 
1 years I have grown a good many kinds, but 
1 have found nothing to equal it,. It is a mis 
take to sow this at the same time as Ten-week 
and other summer blooming kinds. This I 
1 have seen done on several occasions, and 
then the grower complained the plants came 
1 into bloom too late to bo of any service. Re- 
| oentlv I observed in a seed catalogue that, it 
was best to sow in late summer or early 
autumn, kee^h^ in Chid frames through the 
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■winter. This would answer if needed to 
bloom very early, but when, treated thus it is 
necessary that the plants should be kept free 
from mildew : a great enemy to them. 

Last year I resolved to grow a few to bloom 
early in April in pots, etc. These sown at 
the end of July, pricked off into boxes, stood 
in the open uir, were very hardy before going 
into cold frames, but they failed owing to the 
mildew. I grow a big lot every year for the 
summer garden, and find nothing give the 
quantity of bloom these do, and this over a 
long season. 1 sow the seed early in January, 
placing it in slight warmth. When strong 
enough the seedlings are pricked out, three 
plants into a 4 inch pot, in good soil, keeping 
them moving till large enough to plant out 
into their summer quarters. These are 
planted out unbroken. When they come into 
bloom the single ones are removed. When 
the autumn is advanced I lift all the best 
(especially the white and crimson), which are 
potted into 7-inch and 8 inch pots, placing 
them in a sheltered position in the open till 
frost comes. They are wintered in cold 
frames, where they root freely by early in 
March, when they are placed in slight 
warmth to bring into bloom. Such plants are 
most useful for the decoration of rooms, con¬ 
servatories, etc., while for cutting they are 
also very useful. When grown in pots it is 
important that the plants do not suffer from 
want of water. It is astonishing how long 
they continue to do service when growing in 
a sheltered spot in the open. In a garden on 
the coast in Dorset I had charge of I had 
bushes four years old, and the time they 
bloomed during the year was astonishing. 

Dorset. 

GROWING VIOLETS. 

I llAYR tried two winters to prow Violets, but each time 
they have been a failure. Last, year I put some in a 
frame in Aupust. They did very well till about October, 
then an fast aa the leaves came on something kept eating 
them off They have not l>een moved vet out of the 
frame, and look very healthy and well. Would you leave 
them as they are for next winter, or replant them in 
another place in fresh soil ? 1 also should be glad if you 
will tell me which is the best wa 3 ' to prow them in 
frames, or !>oxes and pots in a greenhouse v If in frames, 
how far from the glass they ought to he, and what is the 
best mixture of soil to plant them in? Also which month 
3 on would advise putting them in so that they may 1 * 
well rooted before the winter ' A. L. C. 

[Runners should ho put iu every year, April 
Lung the best month for doing this, whether 
these be for outdoor beds or for frames. It 
is now too late to do anything, as there is no 
time for the plants to produce dowering 
crowns. The situation of the bed may he 
open or partially shaded by trees, according 
to the nature of the soil. In light land, which 
invariably suffers more or less in dry 
weather, a little shade is beneficial. < Mi 
more holding soils Violels are just as well, if 
not better, planted in the open. This ap¬ 
plies to double or single Violets intended for 
frames or for outdoor culture only. Ground 
for Violets must he of good quality, well pie 
pared by trenching or deep digging, and 
should also receive u fairly liberal addition of 
decayed manure, and, if possible, some leaf- 
mould. Stable-manure, or that which has 
been emjJoved for Mushroom beds, is the 
best for heavy soil- decayed cow-manure suits 
light land. It is, however, best, to manure i 
and dig up the beds in winter so that frost 
pulverises them prior to the planting of I 
Violets. Similar treatment is required for 
the double as for single varieties, except that ! 
the latter need more space because of their 
coarser growth. Single varieties of the 
modern kinds, such as Princess of Wales, I 
flower freely on the runners which issue from , 
the parent plant, and for this reason can be 
left. The double varieties require the 
runners removed frequently in summer, so as 
to concentrate their strength on the crown 
which gives the finest blooms. In frames the 
plants should be so arranged that their leaves 
come within a few inches of the glass lights, 
over the whole extpnt of the bed. Unless 
they are kept well up to the light they some 
times give a deal of trouble fr.mi damping of 
the leaves. Ventilation is tin important item ! 
in Violet culture. Thi • huul.l I given freely 
on every favourable o i-am, and the lights 
are beat r.*in<-\«-.l d.-.iiv in mild weather. 
Good loamy ,d .hould, if possible, be pro- 1 
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j vided for planting in pits, adding a little 
' wooil ashes and leaf-mould but no manure. 

If a little fresh soil is given as a top-dressing 
j early in March the runners become stronger 
j and better rooted for planting out-of-doors 
early in April. Besides being kept moist at 
the roots by occasional watering, their growth 
is much benefited by an overhead sprinkling 
in the evening during the summer when the 
surrounding soil is hot and dry. While this 
promotes a healthy growth it tends also to 
keep down red-spider. You will find an ex¬ 
haustive article dealing with their treatment 
in frames in our issue of September 10th, 
j P- 361, which can be had of the pub- 

; Usher, price l}d., post free.] 

MIMULUS MOSCHATUS. 

| I HAVE the above (the old Musk) in abun- 
! dance, and if “ M. A. H.” (page 198) will 
| write me, shall be pleased to send sufficient 
I for a nice large clump ; at the same time, he 
doubtless knows it is late for transplanting, 
and small clumps, even if lifted carefully, 
can hardly be expected to make much head¬ 
way this year. Taken up in spring, when the 
young shoots are just showing, and planted 
m any ordinary soil, it forms a dense carpet 
by midsummer, especially if occasional 
waterings are given should the weather prove 
hot and dr}'. One likes to hear an applica¬ 
tion for it, aa it is one of the old-fashioned 
but ever welcome plants. Among the borders 
in this old garden are one or two devoted to 
dwarf trees and shrubs, whose roots have 
fairly monopolised the soil, and it was a 
little difficult to know what to do with inter¬ 
vening spaces, choice flowers having little 
chance, so I dotted occasional clumps of 
Gypsophila, Sea Lavenders, and Japanese 
Anemones, carpeting the remainder with 
Musk, Veronica incana, yellow Sedum, 
Chamomile, and one or two other things that 
thrive fairly well in poor soil We have some 
old stone vases, in which are big, shapely 
plants of Golden Privet, and these are car¬ 
peted with the Musk, which hangs a bit 
over the sides just now; the mass of gold 
showing above the old stone is very striking. 
As mentioned iu the appended editorial note, 
it is often to be seen iu cottage gardens, 
sometimes in a mass in the open ground, or 
oftener in the post of honour iu the window, 
pendent in a roughly constructed basket, or 
covering a piece of home-made trellis work. 
Claremont. E. Burrell. 

[We have to thank the many correspondents 
who have so kindly sent offering ** M. A. If.” 
this Musk. It is evidently quite common in 
country districts.—E d.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting Crown Anemones.— Please say what, is 
l#* 8 t treatment, for Si. Brigid Anemones ? Mine have been 
two .years in ground. Would 3011 advise lifting, now that 
they have done flowering? Donald McOallum. 

(These are always improved by lifting, and 
equally so by rest and a change of soil. Winter I 
wet is not so much against, them as the early 
restart into growth and subsequent suffering 
from frost when left in the soil. This often j 
so cripples them that the tubers perish. You 
may lift any time in July and replant in | 
October, keeping the roots meanwhile in dry 
soil in u well-ventilated shed. Do not put 
the tubers into boxes and shut down the lid. 1 
as some do, to the imminent danger or the 
whole.] 

Pinks from Devon. You may remember 
that 1 said last week, when 1 wrote re Pinks 
as edgings for beds, that 1 was going to send 
you a bunch. Alas! “the rain, it ruiiieth 
every day,” until yesterday, so all the best 
first blooms were spoilt . Perhaps the enclosed 
may give some idea of their size. These are 
second buds.—A. Bayldon, Oakland 1 1 , Daw- 
lish , June 22nd. 

[With the above note were sent, two very 
fine bunches of an excellent Pink, the flowers 
large and pure. We understand that about 
the middle of June in this correspondent’s 
garden there was a border of this Pink 
500 feet long ami over one foot wide iu full 
bloom.—E d. | 

Foxgloves. I often notice Foxgloves grow 
ing in p trdens both public and private, and 
am miivti ih appointed to find how common 


is the strain grown. Presumably there are 
good ones of the line spotted type in com¬ 
merce, and purchaseable at moderate cost. 
Did those who find room for common Fox¬ 
gloves but know how very beautiful are the 
finest spotted forms, common ones would soon 
bo cast aside. Many years ago I had, and 
many others had, these fine spotted forms 
that carried spikes of large flowers of pure 
white, deep red, and several intervening 
shades, up to heights of from 6 feet to 7 feet, 
presenting distinctly noble objects. It is 
best to sow seed iu the month of May to 
j enable strong flowering plants for the suc¬ 
ceeding year to he obtained. It is rather 
late to sow- now, but just a pinch sown in a 
pan or shallow box will, if shaded, soon ger¬ 
minate under glass, and a few score plants 
I obtained that planted out so soon as strong 
enough will carry spikes next year, and very 
strong ones the year after.—A. D. 

Loasa laterltla —I would l»e obliged for informa¬ 
tion respecting enclosed, the ffower and leaf of a plant 
raised from seed brought from Switzerland? The plant is 
a climber, about 4 feet high, and the seed is contained in 
a prickl}' pod. I would like to know the name of this 
plant, whether it is an annua], and whether seed is likely 
to ripen in this country ? My plant is in a greenhoune; 
but I Haw it growing outdoors in a Swiss garden in August. 

I —L C. S. 

[The Loasas are curious prickly annuals, 
with singular flowers and stinging foliage. 
L. hispida is pretty, growing about 18 inches 
high, with deeply cut foliage and short, 
stinging hairs, tin* flowers 1 inch across, of a 
bright lemon-yellow, the centre prettily 
marked with green and while. It blossoms 
several weeks in succession during August 
and September. The other kinds in cultiva- 
I tiun are L. vuleanica, with pure while flowers 
I and red and white striped centres ; L. lateri- 
I till, the variety you send, a twining species, 

' with orange-red flowers; and L. triloba. All 
are natives of the cool regions .of Bern and 
Brazil, and can he grown in the open air 
! during summer. Treated as half hardy 
| annuals, and grown iu a light, fertile soil, 
they are interesting for open borders; the 
climbing species, such as luteritiu, require 
branches to twine among. All may he freely' 
raised from seed.] „ 

“ Cod s Acre Made Beautiful.”— This is fully 
exemplified just at present at the village o i 
Long Dittou, hard by Messrs. Barr’s 
nurseries, and there is probably no church¬ 
yard in Surrey, or, for the matter of that, in 
England, more beautiful. A great wealth of 
Roses simply represents the idea so well 
carried out. Roses are everywhere without 
formality, ami with the soil a decided clay, 
ns good iu quality as they are plentiful, some¬ 
times at the head and loot of graves, some¬ 
times one plant, iu the centre, big bushes of 
Amice Yibert, Felicite lVrpetue, Madame 
and Eugene Verdier, and others occupying 
odil corners and spaces where it is difficult 
to find room for graves. Clumps of lighter- 
lined flowers, as \Y. A. Richardson, Queen 
Mali, and the while Bolyaiilha. are occasion¬ 
ally seen, and I saw a profusion of white 
buds of what I took to be Mer.veille de Lyon 
showing up against a background of dwarf 
Irish Yews. It must not he supposed that it 
is a miniature Bose garden such is certainly 
not the case. 1 hud not the opportunity of 
ascertaining the area of the churchyard, but 
should say the space so profusely decorated 
with Roses is little short of two acres. I 
should strongly' advise any readers of 
Gardening who live in the neighbourhood 
to visit this very beautiful “God’s Acre.” I 
thought, when inspecting it, how infinitely 
preferable is such a bright display to a 
churchyard smothered in with trees, shrubs, 
nettles, and other rank weeds monopolising 
the ground.—K. Burrell, Claremont. 

Ivy-leaved Ceranium Charles Turner. 
With varieties of great merit coining to the 
front every year it is surprising how well the 
old sorts hold their own. This variety seems 
indispensable, as its large trusses of bloom, 
sturdy habit of growth, and pleasing shade of 
colour are not easily surpassed by any of 
the newer varieties. As a basket plant for 
conservatories, or for covering walls, or 
pillars, it is one of the best, and where cut 
flowers are in constant demand auv old plants 
set out against walls of glass-houses will 
make them not only beautiful but a fine addi* 
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tiou to the out, flower basket, as the more 
closely the trusses are picked the sooner a 
fresh supply is formed.—J. G., Go*port. 

Lifting tulips, Narcissi, etc.— During the 
first half of July is a suitable time for lifting 
these where needed. Some may say they 
have them’ in good condition, and have not 
lifted them for years. I have had them the 
same, and when I saw they were declining, 
then it was too late, as many of the best bulbs 
were useless. One can hardly expect these, 
more than other things, to go on giving fine 
flowers in the same soil. I generally take up 
each clump or group every second or third 
year. I find no time so suitable as earl}' in 
July, as then the foliage is not quite gone 
and you can see them better. Added to this 
they have no roots. When they are dry they 
are removed to an airy shed, and are kept, 
each kind in a separate box, to be sorted over 
in wet weather. In our soil the Parrot and 
some May-blooming Tulips get basal-rot if-not 
taken lip every two years. Home Narcissi 


| then to plant the more crowded specimens in 
! other beds or borders that are available, 
carrying out this, if possible, in the cool of 
i the evening. As soon as the work is com- 
! pleted give the newly-planted specimens a 
| good watering in, not a slight sprinkling with 
a rosed can. When lifting the plants from 
' their original quarters see that only those are 
1 removed that are unduly crowded. The aim ( 
1 all through should be to leave the plants equi¬ 
distant in the beds. The second course is to . 
I cut down alternate plants in the beds, and 
allow them to break into fresh growth. As 
1 soon as the young shoots are two or three | 
inches long the plants may either be lifted 
! and transplanted into other quarters, or the | 
1 young growths may be made into cuttings. 

1 Cuttings of this kind root quickly at. this 
I period, and make beautiful little plants for 1 
} placing in their flowering quarters in ! 
I October. Huch plants flower in the succeed- 1 
I ing spring quite freely. To make a cutting 
detach the lower leaves on the short growth 


in cultivation, the rich velvety crimson 
colour being very striking. Ho far a 1 - I am 
aware, the fa is no double-flowered kind that 
can compare with it. Other good varieties 
are Alsiea, white; Golconde, crimson; Juno, 
cerise; Rosy. Morn, Tasso, Hymen, and 
James Kelyiiy, scarlet. These single varieties 
seed with freedom, so that one may easily 
raise a.good lot of plants.— Byfleet. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WILD CLEMATISES FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

I CALL these wild Clematises to distinguish 
them from,the large and showy hybrid kinds 
which have such a vogue that the more 
natural species have had to take a back seat, 
and are very often forgotten, when their un¬ 
rivalled grace, freedom, and hardiness should 
give them a very high place in gardens. Not 
less are they valuable for . their decorative 



improve immensely. The first year after 
planting' they do not make such fine groups, 
but in the second year they are grand. If 
the finest, only are planted early in October 
then you can see no difference. Many strong 
growing kinds are satisfactory in the turf for 
many years, hut the weaker growers are not i 
so in unfavourable soils.- Dorset. 

Pansies leggy and crowded. I have two or 
three IwnIh of I'am-ies (seedling when planted September 
ImM that have made a very jrood growth, and flowered 
profusely for about three months. They are now fretting 
very lejojy, and some of them are evidently too close 
together. They are stiH in flower. Will you kindly tell 
me what is the correct treatment now, to cause them to 
flower acain later on, and ensure tfood plants for next, 
»»on? When is the right, lime to take cuttings, and 
what is the right way of doing soV— Cillompton. 

TYou do not, say which typo of Pansy you 
are growing, but from the description you 
give of the seedlings we imagine they must 
l»e of either French or German origin. As¬ 
suming this is so. there are two courses open 
to you. The first, which is somewhat risky at 1 
this late period, is to remove all blossoms 
and buds, and follow this with a thorough 
watering of the whole collection. Proceed 
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of recent development, and cut. through the 
stem immediately below a joint. Insert the 
cuttings in a bed made up outdoors, if pos¬ 
sible, with a northern aspect.. In such cool 
conditions, and in light and sandy soil, the 
cuttings should he well rooted within a 
month. Do you grow I he Tufted Pansies? 
These plants flower contiiiiiously from April 
till November, and, being tufted in their 
growth, are not so troublesome as those you 
are now evidently growing.] 

Single Pyrethrums. The double flowered 
forms of this tine garden flower, of which 
there are so many varieties, are apparently 
more grown than the single kinds. The 
latter are. however, very pretty, and should 
have a place in every herbaceous border. 
When cut flowers ure in request they are 
very useful, for they associate well with 
almost any kind of flower, and a vase filled 
with them alone and some such foliage as 
the hardy Maiden hair (Thaliotrum) has a 
most pleasing effect. Among the coloured 
varieties Jubilee is. the finest in fact, one 
may say that it is the best single Pyrethrum 


merits for the house, and there is scareelv 
tine of them in cultivation that is not good 
in this way. I have cut wreaths of the forms 
of C. Vitioella 7 feet long, and on placing 
them in vases on high mantelpieces, have en¬ 
joyed their beauty and grace for many days, 
much longer than I should expect from such 
fragile looking climbers. The one we illustrate 
now, C. moot ana, is very good in this way, 
but still more so are the forms of C. Vitioella 
a plant that Will grow in a hedgerow as 
freely ns Honeysuckle, and is as easily raised 
from seed as Groundsel. The white and the 
pale-blue varieties of this are very valuable, 
as, indeed, is every form of it. All the 
smaller species of Clematises are useful for 
the house, including the rather rare cam- 
paniflorn. Being mostly natural species, they 
are oftener grown from seed (unlike the largo 
hybrid forms), and there is no question about 
their endurance, at least, 1 have ever found 
it. so. As they are usually propagated in the 
natural way from seed, there is no danger of 
their dying off as there is with the larger 
hybrid kinds. C. 
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ROSES. 

A USEFUL OLD BOSE. 

One of the most lovely of the climbing Roses 
of our boyhood days was Blairi No. 2, and 
to-day it remains a favourite, not merely from 
sentiment, (although this does sometimes 
count), but for its sterling qualities. Surely, 
this is one of the earliest hybrids, for one 
may distinctly observe some canary yellow at 
the base of the petals ; in fact, there is many i 
u Tea Rose sent out nowadays with all the I 
usual flourish of trumpets that is not, one whit, 
so good as the old hybrid China Blairi No. 11. , 
This Rose in colour reminds one muchof Grace I 
Darling, the opening flowers being very rich | 
in the carmine pink tint. The long, hand¬ 
some buds aro most useful for buttonholes. 
Where a standard can be planted I would 
advise this Rose to be the one. Jt forms a 
grand half-drooping head, which is very pic¬ 
turesque upon the lawn. If u pillar of the 
pergola needs a good Rose, then this is the ' 
one for it, and it will not only cover the j 
pillar, hut will scramble over the top as well. 
Blairi No. 2 answers well as a free bush, 
provided plenty of space is allowed for it to I 
develop. This phase of Rose-growing will > 
surely become very popular, in large gardens 
especially. Now that we have sucn a w r ealth | 
of suitable varieties, there is no lack of selec¬ 
tion, and one cannot find space for all of I 
them upon pillars or arches, and they really 
are too good to neglect. I have a bush now I 
of Felicite-Perpetuce showing hundreds of 
trusses, and it is some yards round it. 
Why should not such plants abound in parks, 
in fact, anywhere where they can be I 
isolated from cattle? Even in 'woods and 
copses they would lend a charm and afford 
infinite pleasure, even though brief is their 
season of flowering. Aglaia grown as a free 
bush lias been delightful just lately. 

Rosa. 

BORDERS OF EARLY JUNE ROSES. 
The single, semi-double, and old-fashioned 
kinds have a peculiar charm, and it would 
surprise many who have not tried it what, an 
interesting border can be obtained by a little 
thoughtful arrangement when planting. 
Many a plot of land now given up to shrubs 
would be more profitably employed if planted 
with these delightful early Roses. 1 would 
suggest thorough trenching of the land right 
through if it has been occupied long with 
shrubs. This should be done in September, 
if possible, then November planting could 
be carried out. The arrangement would 
largely be governed by individual taste, but 
1 take it the free style would suit most lovers 
of garden Roses. What can be more de¬ 
lightful than graceful, drooping bushes of 
Rosa multiflora, with some similar bushes 
of Rosa sinica Anemone close by, the 
enormous shell-pink flowers of the latter con¬ 
trasted with the tiny Blackberry-like blos¬ 
soms of the former being most telling. Another 
clump could consist of the Dawson Rose, its 
delicate pink blossoms making a beautiful 
setting for a tall bush of Carmine Pillar, 
preferably running over an old tree stump | 
that could be left for the purpose when , 
clearing away the shrubs. These beautiful 1 
semi wild like arrangements are almost limit 
less. Touches of gold could be given by 
Rosa lutea, the Austrian Copper, and by 
the Austrian Brier Harrisoni, together with 
the Yellow Scotch. The Penzance Briers, 
iu all their delightful hues, can be made to 
grow into tall 20-feet bushes or to crawl on 
the ground, blooming freely in all cases. The 
Hugos a Roses, again, which have such a 
delicate, yet delicious, fragrance, should 
huve a place. One of the sweetest is the 
snowy white Mme. G. Bruant, but the single 
white and the rose pink must bo there, for 
they, too, are very sweet. From the same 
group. I would select Mercedes, as delicate in 
its blush pink as a Tea Rose, and as hardy 
us an Oak. Mrs. Anthnnv Waterer lends a 
warm colour by its Gein-i.it Jacqueminot type 
of bloom, flowering i il awiiv up the shoots. 
Then, too, there c lingosiv hmbriata, really 
more like a I' < ,a• • • 1 1.in its blossom than a 
Rose, but v. i,rfullv sweet and pretty. It 
wlii n.it it. i.. emit Blanc double de Courbet, 



Immense bushes of Aglaia and Electra are 
almost indispensable in this border, and to 
see them in all their luxuriance of growth 
and blossom a very large space should be 
allotted to a single bush. Their earlinesa and 
delightful golden buds, with sweet musky 
fragrance, make them valuable now. High 
arching sprays of Polvantha grandiflora, with 
a pillar here and there of .Jersey Beauty, 
cannot be omitted. I think among Roses 
there is nothing so delightful as Jersey 
Beauty, the shining foliage, huge cream 
flowers, and yellow buds of which cannot be 
fitly described in black and white. In this, 
those who cannot flower the Cherokee Rose, 
have a most worthy substitute, that never 
fails. 

Moss Roses should be there, the common 
pink the best of all. Peg this down and 
prune hard'now and then, and you will have 
splendid flowers. The Crested Moss, also 
Celinu, with its crimson buds, are both wel¬ 
come. The common Provence must bo re¬ 
presented, for one never tires of its sweet¬ 
ness, and the tiny miniature Provence de 
Meaux, also the Moss de Meaux, should also 
find a place. 1 have found it a capital plan 
to cut down these Roses quite to the ground, 
then in June layer the shoots. These layers 
are allowed to remain on the plant, when 
they will make a lovely spreading mass 
covered with blossoms. Of course, the layer¬ 
ing can be repeated when required. The 
old Gallica Roses, some of R. alba and its 
varieties, also R. damascena and its varieties, 
make charming low' bushes, and the blos¬ 
soms seem more beautiful when thus dis¬ 
played. My object in dwarfing thpse Roses 
is to give lull liberty for the more arching, 
rambling Iioses to show off their individu¬ 
ality. Rosa. 

ROSE GABRIELLE PIERRETTE. 
This is a splendid garden Rose of a wonder¬ 
ful colour, something approaching Furben 
Konigin—that is to say, a rich bright rose 
I tint. Jt possesses the characteristics of 
Caroline Testout, from which it apparently 
is a seedling, and as it grows so freely I an¬ 
ticipate a future of usefulness for this Rose. 
It is quite remarkable what a number of our 
new Roses spring from Caroline Testout, and 
it seems destined to play as important a part 
in the Rose world as did Mr. Bennet’s 
novelty, Lady Mary Fitzvvilliam. One thing 
is sure, and that is such kinds as claim 
Caroline Testout for a parent are all en¬ 
dowed with a vigorous constitution. To 
name a few, there are Admiral Dewey, Mme. 
Marie Croibier, Irene, Countess Cairns, 
Souvenir d’Helene, Wm. Askew, etc. These 
are all good, distinct, and worth growing. 
The climbing Caroline Testout is a grand ad¬ 
dition. I have had some splendid blooms 
this year off this Rose growing against a 
fence" The shoots were left about 3 feet 
long when pruning, and they seftt up some 
fine growths, each crowned with three large 
buds. __ Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Adding Roses to collection, flavin* too inmv 
red ami pink Roues, 1 wish to replace one or two h> v ood 
yellows or other shades. Will you please advise? T. or 
U.T. preferred. Skbkkh. 

[You will find the following splendid kinds 
to add to your already interesting collection : 
—Frau Karl Druschki, Mine. Ravary, Marie 
van Uoutte, Mme. Iloste, Antoine Rivoire, 
Mme. Cadeau Rainey, Mme. Eugenie Boullet, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Mme. C. de Luze, Le 
Progres, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, and 
I Paul Lode. | 

Cutting back Roues In June.— I have found in 
this garden on my arrival Roses in very neglected state, 

; mo that they are hare at base ami have straggling growths, 
j with a few blooms at the end. To-day I pruned away all 
I these, and only left about three or four shoots, What is 
the rule aboiiLpmititig when done now, or do yon advise 
j that the trees lie left alone till August? — Bunch, 

I Cirencenter. 

(We assume the Roses you have cut back 
1 are climbing varieties, and that you desire 
! them to break away more from the base. 

Of course, you could not cut back the Roses 
| before, having only recently taken possession, 
| but it would have been better had this work 
I been done in March. As, however, you say 
you have left about three or four shoots upon 
li plant, we think it would be well to bend 


these down at once, in order to encourage 
basal eyes to start. Fork up the soil, and 
water well, syringing each evening for u time. 
There is no hard-and-fast rule as to treatment 
of summer pruned Roses, as so much depends 
upon the variety. All the Rambler Rosea 
benefit by having the oldest wood-cut away 
after flowering, but it must be done with 
caution. Two-year old shoots should be re 
tained, as although year-old wood yields the 
best trusses, yet until a plant is of a good 
size we are often glad of the two-year old 
wood to furnish the arches and pillars. The 
main thing is to hasten growth now, in order 
to have a long season of ripening in 
September and October, for unless wood is 
hard there can be no good trusses of blossom. 
At all times keep the shoots well spread out 
to admit light and air. If some of the Roses 
are free blooming Teas and Noisettes you 
should have a nice lot of blossoms later on 
this year from the shoots you bend down.] 

Span-roofed house for Roses.— I am thinking 
of building a span-roofed unheated house for growing 
Rosea It will l»e about 12 feet wide and 25 feet long. 
How high ought the walls and nide lights to be, and should 
the north end wall be higher than the side ? It will stand 
alone.—O ne in Doubt. 

[Wo should advise you to build your pro¬ 
posed Rose-house about 10 feet high. The 
side walls are usually only about 2 feet high, 
and on to these walls glass sides 3 feet high 
are built, which makes a total of b feet to 
the guttering. Ventilators are made in the 
sides and also on the roof. Of the latter there 
should he some both on the east and west 
sides so that air can be admitted without 
violent gusts entering. The north end wall 
would preferably be about 8 feet high, with 
a ventilator above for summer use. We 
should prefer that the south end were as much 
glass as possible. Get your builder to make 
the rafters as thin as is consistent with safety, 
and have them a good distance apart, as it is 
advisable to obtain as much sunlight as is 
possible during the winter and spring. If 
you could arrange for top lights to be re¬ 
movable instead of fixed it would help you 
much, as then these could be taken away, and 
! your Roses have the benefit of the summer 
rains. Also when the Roses are in bloom 
I tiffany covering could be substituted for the 
glass, to the great benefit of blossom. You 
would have far greater success if you planted 
out your Roses into a well-prepared bed of 
] soil than if you grew them in pots. Take 
out all the old soil to a deptli of 3 feet. If 
I soil is good it can be returned after mixing 
with it some manure from a cow or pig yard. 
Add some I-inch bones, say a 6 inch pot full 
j to a barrow full of soil. Procure pot-grown 
I plants, and plant as early us you can. A few 
I standards and half standards would have a 
nice effect.] 

Rose foliage with brown spots.— I shall be 
i much obliged if you can tell me the cause of the spots and 
I the burnt edges’of the enc’osed Rose-leaves? They are 
trom dwarf bushes in a long bed facing south, and the sun 
j has been very hot, but they are sheltered from the high 
east winds. The soil is good and has been hoed, and the 
i Roses have all been watered with a hose and al90 syringed 
with an insecticide, as green-fly and caterpillars have been 
I very bad. The attack came on quite suddenly, and began 
! one end of the bed and teems f obe gradually spreading. 

I I have often seen “ curled leal, 11 but this is the first time 1 
have seen the leaves spotted and burnt so early in the 
i year. Would watering over the foliage alter hot sun or 
syringing with an insecticide cause it? The water is 
from a stream, not from a well.—S usan M. Ham. 

[The apparently burnt blotches upon the 
foliage sent are the result, we believe, of the 
late frost in May. Some varieties, par¬ 
ticularly Caroline Testout, exhibit the same 
blotches in our own garden. The frost 
and the trying north-east winds have made 
j the Roses appear very miserable, but since 
the glorious rains recently experienced, to 
| gether with the warmth, traces of the former 
| condition are scarcely visible now. We 
1 would caution you against syringing foliage 
j after sunrise or before sunset just now. either 
I with water or insecticide, as although we do 
not believe it is the cause of present trouble 
your Roses might suffer from it. Roses 
I benefit considerably by a good syringing in 
I the evening of a very hot day, but in the 
I morning we should not deprive them of the 
beneficial effect of the night dews.] 

Pruning Rose Cloire de Dijon (Mr*. 

I Grainger) i -r , V\\ti explanation of the No. 2 
I shoot growing away so strongly without 
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flowering is that all basal eyes of climbing 
Roses tend this way. This No. 2 shoot being 
the first upon the horizontal growth receives 
the greater amount of sap from the root. If 
you had pinched out the point when you saw 
it was not likely to flower you might have 
secured some bioom from the shoot in the 
late summer, and you may do so even now. 
We should have preferred to allow the growth 
to go on unchecked until September, then 
have pinched out the points. If such a 
growtli were well ripened you would have 
got a number of blooms from it next summer. 
In order to grow this old Rose well there 
must be constant production of good new 
shoots to take the 
place of older growths 
which it may be 
deemed advisable to 
remove later. But as 
much new wood as is 
practicable should be 
made, and then the 
next year you will get 
some bloom, and the 
year following much 
more, by cutting back 
the laterals to one and 
two eyes. It will not 
do to apply the rule 
generally adopted 
with Rambler Roses— 
that is, cut away all 
old wood — because 
from some of the two 
and three - year - old 
shoots of Gloire de 
Dijon we get our best 
flowers. Encourage 
growth this summer 
by frequent waterings 
and stirring of soil, 
and spread out the 
Rhoots so that they are 
not crowded. Those 
shoots that have 
flowered will probably 
yield non-flowerless 
shoots now, but we 
should welcome this 
for future and more 
extensive blossom. 

Rampant climber 
on north wall (Bunch , 

Cirencester ).—We be¬ 
lieve the variety sent 
is Euphrosyne. It is 
a very rampant 
grower, but the buds 
ere they open are very 
subject to attacks of 
mildew. This seems 
to be the case with 
your plant. It is not 
at all a good Rose for 
a north wall, as it re¬ 
quires warmth to help 
it to unfold. You 
can do no good by 
cutting off buds now, 
for it does not flower 
a second time. We 
should advise you to 
root it out in the 
autumn and plant a 
better Rose for the 
position, such as Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, Gloire 
de Dijon, or Madame 
Alfred Carriere, or 
you could bud it this 

season with either of these Roses. Bud i 
in July into the current season’s wood, | 
then next February cut back shoots ns i 
far as the buds, and suppress all growth | 
springing from the original Rose. About , 
April the buds will start, and during the j 
summer will make rapid growth if looked | 
after and tied so that wind does not blow i 
them out. The second year the budded I 
shoots will be quite secure. Encourage 
vigorous growth this season by forking up the ! 
soil and giving a good soaking of water and 1 
liquid-manure about every alternate week up 
till August. 

Rose Madame Hardy.— One always wel- | 
comes this old Damask I^ose. Not ihmiask 


in colour, for it is almost of snowy whiteness, ' 
hut belonging to Rosa damascena. The I 
hollow centre of the flower is a defect from a 1 
florist’s point of view, and there is a slight 
green centre where the stamens and pistils 
should be. The inner petals fold over, and 
are of a dainty flesh colour. This Rose is of 
erect habit, blossoms usually in clusters, and 
is altogether a valuable sort, especially suit¬ 
able where a sturdy bush is required, or in 
pillar form. If the latter, one may be sure of 
a splendid effect from the wealth of glisten¬ 
ing white blossom. The Damask Roses are 
of great antiquity. Mr. Wm. Paul, in his 
“ Rose Garden,” says that it is supposed that 






C’ypripedium grande. 


Virgil referred to this group in the Georgies 
and elsewhere. For 200 years the Damask 
Rose underwent but little change, but 
modern Rose growers have evolved from it 
first the Damask Perpetual, then the Hybrid 
Perpetual, it being generally conceded that 
this rather popular class originated by cross¬ 
ing the Damask Perpetual with the Hybrid 
Chinese and Hybrid Bourbon. It is chiefly 
from the Damask Roses and the Rc*a centi- 
folia. or Provence Rose, that Rose-water is 
distilled.— Rosa. 

Rose Mme. Roudillon. —This fine new Rose 
is classed with the Hybrid Perpetuals, but 
it is evidently a seedling of Mme. Isaac 
Periere and should be classed as an 


boogie 


Hybrid Bourbon. Not that this is of much 
importance, for the Hybrid Perpetual group 
consists of quite a number of different breeds. 
1 think if we could classify our Roses into 
two distinct groups, and call them either 
summer-blooming or Perpetual-blooming, the 
minor distinction of class, such as Tea and 
Hybrid Tea, could he placed against each. 
There are bo many of the so-called Hybrid 
Perpetuals, such as Magna Charta, that never 
yield an autumnal bloom, and they should 
be classed with the summer bloomers, and 
thus avoid the disappointment often caused 
to individuals planting for an autumnal dis¬ 
play. The tine novelty alluded to above is 
a carmine crimson, of very large size and 
splendid form. It is very free-flowering, and 
the great bud9 the variety yields on fine, 
vigorous growths, point to this Rose becoming 
a popular favourite.-— Rosa. 

ORCHIDS. 

CYFRIPEDIUM GRANDE. 

This hybrid, raised from C. caudatum and 
C. longifolium by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
| and first flowered in 1883, has the good points 
j of each of the parents. It is of the same 
vigorous habit and flowers as freely as C. 
longifolium, and its blossoms are equally as 
beautiful as those of C. caudatum—a useful 
I combination, especially when it is considered 
I that the flowers occur over a long season, and 
I that, too, when Orchids are scarce. Its 
| culture does not differ materially from that 
of C. caudatum. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I MUST take exception to the notes on the 
above subject contributed recently by “ L.,” 
I and also by “ Cumberland,” unless they are 
! specially written for growers in the “ Lake ” 
district, which the nom-de-plume may very 
I well designate. There, I believe, as a rule, 
the elements are much less propitious than in 
any other part of the kingdom at the present 
| season of the year. Here, in East Anglia, 

I it seems approaching the ridiculous to 
I read that Chrysanthemums after the final 
| potting should not be watered for at least a 
I week or ten days ; about twenty-four hours 
I would “ do for ” most of them if not watered 
I at the time of re potting, the new soil not 
being so damp, as the ball of the plant 
■ naturally absorbs a great deal of the moisture 
I from it. Again, one finds as the- new soil 
I dries it shrinks and gets away from the sides of 
the pots, the consequence being that in water- 
j ing the water runs through at once, and the 
I ball of the plant remains dry; it then means 
standing each pot in a pail of water up to the 
rim till the soil has had time to swell again. 
1 maintain that plants should newer be 
allowed to get thoroughly dry no more than 
they should ho kept sodden wet. Undoubt¬ 
edly the best time for watering is half an hour 
after the sun is on them in the morning, and 
again at midday, if necessary. A syringing in 
the evening with some reliable insecticide is 
generally sufficient to keep them in good trim 
till the following morning’s watering. This, 
of course, applies to the fine warm days of 
July and August. After the buds are secured, 
about the end of August or early in 
September, watering must be more carefully 
performed, as the days are getting shorter, 
and it is better to keep the plants on the dry 
side then, especially at night. From experi¬ 
ence I have found that the end of July is 
quite soon enough to commence using arti¬ 
ficial manures in the water, or, say, five to 
six weeks after the final potting. In placing 
the plants in their summer quarters a good 
plan is to dig a trench about 8 inches deep, 
stand the pots in this on boards, put a stout 
stake at each end, and stretch a wire quite 
tight to run parallel with the plants, tie the 
stakes in the pots to the wire, and the 
autumn gales will cause no fear. 

Norvician. 

Index to Volume XXVI —The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XX\ I. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2a. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIAS GROWING IN THE OPEN. 
Last spring, when my Cinerarias hail 
finished blooming in the greenhouse, 1 turned 
the pots out and left them under an Apple- 
tree. The seed had in most eases ripened on 
some of the steins in each pot before re¬ 
moving them from the house. The seed 
dropped on to the ground, germinated, and 
grew on through the summer, autumn, and 
winter, in spite of quite a sharp frost in 
November, and the result is that now I have 
got quite a bed of Cinerarias in full bloom. 
Some are true C. stellata, and some are a 
cross between C. stellata and the large 
flowered kind. In all cases they are very I 
strong plants, rather shorter naturally than 
if they had been greenhouse plants, hut much 
sturdier, and much more full of bloom. The i 
Reed was blown about the garden, and 
wherever it has dropped T have got one or 
more of these charming plants. The i 11 us- I 
t rati on shows perhaps the best plant in the 
way of size (all but the four clusters on the 
extreme right hand side of the photo belong 
to one plant), it is of a pretty heliotrope 
colour, was in flower a month ago, and side 
branches are still coming out. My garden is 
within a mile of the Land’s End, and we have 
to protect every inch of ground that is to | 
grow flowers or vegetables with high hedges 
of Privet and Escallonia. Even then the 
wind frequently gets into the sheltered plots I 
of ground, and simply whirls the plants about 
until they are nothing but withered stems of i 
dead foliage. I cannot help thinking that in > 
places much more favoured than this- e.g., 
Penzance, Falmouth, and in many places on | 
the south coast of Cornwall and Devon, i 
Cinerarias might he grown in the open : u < 
border of C. stellata, with the shorter grow 
iug variety in front of it, and an edging of 
Auhrietia would look lovely in the spring 
garden. Of course, this may be quite an 
absurd suggestion ; but the beautiful show 
made by my chance-sown plants has quite en 
couraged me to try to have a quantity of 
them in the garden next spring. 

G. H. C. 

NATURAL SHADING FOR A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE.' 

In all greenhouses at this time of the year i 
some arrangements have to be made during a 
portion of the day to exclude the rays of the 
sun. Blinds, of course, are handy, inasmuch 
as they cun either be made to roll, or fixed | 
so as to be removed as occasion requires, but 
there is also another method, that of having 
on the roof a natural shading, or, in other 
words, growing over the rafters some climbing 
plants. The argument against creepers an I 
old one— is that during a period of dull, sun j 
less weather a roof so covered is apt to be a ' 
hindrance rather than a help to the plants in 
a house. That., of course, is granted, but it ' 
is neither desirable, nor necessary, to allow | 
climbing plants to encroach to such an extent j 
as to keep the house in a stale bordering on I 
twilight. There are many climbing plants j 
suitable for this kind of work. We think of 
the beautiful display afforded by many Cle- I 
matiscs, especially that superb sort for indoor I 
growing imlivisa lobatn (white), and others 
of the Lanuginosa group as La France (deep 
violet), Beuulv of Worcester (violet, with 
white stamens), Andersoni Henryi (white), 
Marie Lefelnre (delicate mauve), and Gloire 
St. .Julian (white, flushed with mauve). 
Some of the Passifloras are very beautiful ; 
the worst that, can be said against them is 
that they are rampant growers, but the 
remedy in their case is in the pruning, which 
is within the control of the grower. Another 
attractive climber will be found in the Lnpa- 
geria, rewarding the grower with many 
tubular blossoms, making the house a picture 
at the time of flowering. r \ lie Gloriosas are 
extremely showy, giving a rich array of colour 
to a house. Plumbagos provide in the 
summer many «!••!n■:»tlavender as well as 
white blossoms, ‘■v im .limbers are represented 
by Helm! rop, - which, as a matter of fact. 
A' ill ye! up !o the roof in a few years if 
plsioed out in a border in the house in con 
g.wiai soil. The Di^+acua, with Mrjuulua-like 
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blossoms of a golden orange, is useful, and 
one remembers the freedom with which I 
Swainsonias bloom when planted out.. There I 
are plants worth growing for foliage alone, f 
that given the right treatment will speedily , 
find their way to the roof, in this connection 
one thinks of the various forms of Asparagus | 
and that popular creeper Smilax. All these I 
will be found to give the desired shade re- | 
quired in many houses, and so long as they 
are kept within proper limits why should 
they not be employed? Until such plants 
have become established a temporary screen 
may be found needful, but after twelve I 
months’ growth under glass many creepers ' 
answer the object for which they are wanted. 
It is, as I have said, in the province of the 
grower to keep the creepers clown to the I 
proper margin by a use of the knife, and so J 
guard against their becoming harmful. 

Lea hurst. 

NOTES AND HKl’LTFS. 

Fuchsia Mrs. Hill. -Those fond of double 
Fuchsias should give this a trial. It is a 
strong grower, with stiff, erect shoots sup¬ 
porting the large blooms, which have red 
sepals and white corolla, and of that loose 
form that they do not look heavy. Many of 
the double kinds have growth so weak that it 
cannot hold up the heavy flowers. This 
makes a capital plant t.o place in the open 


on which depends in great measure the 
flowering. Good loam two-thirds, one-third 
leaf mould, with a sprinkling of sharp sand, 
is a suitable compost. The plants can be 
easily grown in a light, airy greenhouse, and 
may be stood in the open air during the 
summer. Cuttings strike readily, and when 
well rooted pot off singly. When growth is 
on the move- nip out the points of the shoots 
to make the plants bushy. Shift on into 
larger pots when more root space is needed. 
Cuttings rooted last spring will, if well at¬ 
tended to, make nice flowering plants in 
5 inch pots next year. Old plants are best 
thrown away after they have flowered, when 
cuttings have been secured, for they become 
and lose most of their beauty. They 
may be cut back, however, and induced to 
make fresh growth, if preferred, potting them 
when the shoots are an inch or two long, and 
placing them outside on an ash bed against a 
sunny wall during the summer, in order to 
ripen the growth, as, being very succulent, 
they need a thorough ripening in autumn to 
induce them to flower freely. 

Jasminum grandiflorum. To those of 
your readers who have a cool, airy green¬ 
house and pillars to clothe 1 would recom¬ 
mend the above. The plant is, at the time of 
writing, covered with its beautiful white 
flowers, which impart a delightful fragrance 
to the whole house. Coming into bloom 



Cinerariaa in the open air in Cornwall. From a photograph sent by 0. II. Coles, 
Trevescan House, Land's End. 


garden in summer. Last autumn (October) I 
saw some plants at Sauudevson Lodge, 
Bournemouth, 4 feet, to ft feet, high, a mass 
of bloom. I was told the plants were lifted 
before severe frost, anil stored in a coach¬ 
house all the winter, receiving no water till 
well into spring. Recently 1 saw it at Bicton 
doing well trained over the roof of one of the 
cold plant houses, and although early in the 
year it was a mass of bloom. J. C. F. 

Scented-leaved plants. Plants with frag 
rant foliage have many admirers. I can call I 
to mind good examples of the Oak leaved 
Pelargonium in not a few cottage windows. 
Not very often nowadays does one see the 
old Pelargonium tomentosum. which has large 
foliage, of a dark green and of a downy or 
woolly nature, with a peppermint aroma. 
Another old plant, and, in my opinion, much 
more agreeable from a perfume point, is the I 
lemon-scented Verbena. All these strike . 
freely from cuttings. In the garden what is I 
more agreeable, especially after rain, than a 
bush of Sweet Brier? All these plants seem 
to be the rightful heritage of the cottager, 
who, perhaps as much as anyone, appreciates 
things about him that exhale sweetness for 
many months in the year.— Woodbastwiok. 

Crowing: Kalosanthes coccinea (F. Cold 
smith). To do i 1ms plant well it should 
occupy a position near the glass to keep it 
dwarf aiul at the same time ripen the growth, 


about the first week in June, it retains Us 
beauty for some weeks. Although the plant 
is of somewhat straggling habit, it may be 
kept well within hounds by judicious pruning. 
I usually prune back to the old wood during 
January or February. When allowed to trail 
along the wires and hang down naturally it 
forms a picture which is hard to beat. The 
flowers are also very useful for cutting. A 
little weak manure water given when the 
buds begin to show will assist in the develop¬ 
ment of the bloom. F. Hill, The Hardens, 
Cobbed House, ] t u/borough, Sussex. 

I Unfortunately the photograph sent, with 
the above note was not clear enough to ob¬ 
tain a good result when reproduced. El>.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Apple-tree foliage unhealthy (\V. F. 
Dale). Your Apple-trees have been attacked 
by one of the plant lice or aphides (Aphis 
mali), very nearly allied to and w ith the same 
habit as the common green-fly. When all the 
leaves fall, spray the tree with the caustic 
alkali solution so often recommended in 
these pages. You can spray the trees at once 
I with some insecticide, such as Quassia ex¬ 
tract and soft soap or paraffin emulsion, 

| which will soon clear the flies off. If the 
pest appear^ spray at once witlj 
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Insect eating: Apples (R. 11. Manila*).— 

1 am not. certain what lias gnawed your J 
Apples, but I think probably it in ono of tlio ' 
weevils. If you cannot find any inserts on ! 
them by day, examine them at night. If 
you cap then find any, send sonic, and l 
shall he glad to advise you. As to the best 
method of procedure, spray the trees with 
1 oz. of Paris Green paste, kept well mixed 
in 15 gallons of water, to which add U oz. 
of lime. This will poison any insect which 
may attempt to eat tho Apples. G. S. S. 

Mustard as an insecticide. Recently 
noticing that the points of a fow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums I have were much infested with aphis, 
and having no insecticide at hand, I dusted 
ihem with fine mustard. Looking over the 
points a couple of hours later I found not an 
insect alive, and a syringing made the tops 
quite free of the aphides. [ do not know 
whether mustard has been employed as an in¬ 
secticide, but on reading “A. W.’s” com¬ 
plaint as to the pertinacity of the Turnip 
beetle 1 would suggest that lie try for dusting 
young Turnip plants a mixture of fine dust j 
and mustard. If the dust will wash off 
quickly the mustard is more adhesive, and it ! 
may he would prove to he unpleasant to the 
taste of even tho voracious Turnip beetlo. 

Plague of earwig b I shall be very much obliged 
if you will kindly inform me, through the medium of your 
valuable paper, how to destroy earwig* in my garden? 
These insects are completely demolishing my Broad, 
Kidney, and Scarlet Runner Beans, Turnips, Lettuces, and 
young Cauliflower plants. They have also commenced 
attacking my Vegetable Marrow plants, eating off the 
roung fruits at the base of the Mowers. I have trier! 
inverter! Mower-pots, but have only l»ecn able to catch a 
dozen or two, which is absolutely useless, as if you take a 
light at night you can see as many as a dozen on each leaf 

in faot, 1 have counted 27 on one leaf. I shall be most 
thankful if you can inform me of .some means of getting 
rid of them, as otherwise I shall have none of the above- 
mentioned crops left in the course of the next week or 
two.—A. A. B. 

[Tlio only wny to get rid of earwigs is to 
trap them. Earwigs may be trapped in 
cruinpled-up shoots of newspaper, loosely 
folded cloths, the hollow stems of plants, 
such as Bean or Sunflower stalks, or small 
Bamboos. They are said to he very fond of 
beer and treacle. You might try smearing a 
sheet of brown paper with some, and then 
crumpling it up and placing it where the in¬ 
sects are. In the morning open tho traps 
over a basin of boiling water, or water that 
has a little paraffin oil floating on the top.) 

Perns dolnjr badly. Could you tell me what is 
wrong with the Kern fronds which I enclose ? The plants 
»re grown in a conservatory. I do not syringe them.— 
8. A. B. 

[Your Ferns are badly attacked by yellow 
tbrips. an exceedingly minute insect,which at¬ 
tacks the young fronds just, as they are unfold¬ 
ing, hence by tho time they develop, the mis- , 
chief is done, and then as few, if anv, in sec Is 1 
are to be found on them, the trouble is fro- I 
quently put down to other causes. Too dry | 
an atmosphere, particularly if combined with 1 
dryness at. the root, is very favourable to tlio j 
development of these pests, and as such con- , 
ditions aro most pronounced during the , 
summer, you will understand why about 
now the first signs aro seen. Once 
established, they increase at a very rapid 
rate. During the winter these insects are 
not at all active, but mischief already done 
gradually shows itself. With the return of 
spring the eggs laid in the autumn hatch out, 
and the young ones soon cause a deal of in¬ 
jury. Drvness set up by proximity to hot- 
water pipes is very favourable to the develop- i 
ment of these thrips. The best remedy is i 
vaporising with tho XL-AU vnporiser, which 
does not injure the foliage, and as tho vapour 
leaves a slight deposit behind, the effects 
are far more lasting than any form of fumi¬ 
gating can he. If done at intervals of three 
weeks or a month this vaporising will keep 
plants entirely free of insect pests. Of 
course, once clean, the plants will go much 
longer without attention in this respect.] 

C&bbaaAS and Cauliflowers dying off— 
An mv Cabbages and Cauliflowers die off suddenly. I 
find at the root little white grubs an eighth of an "inch 
•'’og. Can anyone tell me the reason, and if there is anv 
remedv ? F have watered them with lime and soot.. The 
f^ound was given manure bought from a butcher. 
R'sirrosn. 

[Not having seen the grubs I cannot say ( 
positively what they are, but I expect that 
they are the grubs of Cabbage fflv ” I 
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(Anthomyia brassica'). You cannot kill them j 
by means of any insecticide without injuring j 
the plants. When one of tho plants is at j 
tacked take it up with a spud or trowel, so | 
as to remove as many of the grubs as pos¬ 
sible, and then carry it away in some ! 
basket from which the grubs cannot drop. I 
and burn it. It. is of no use throwing the ' 
grubs into the rubbish heap, as they will i 
probably come to perfection there just as they | 
would if left in the ground. Tlio holes made | 
by removing tho plants should bo filled with i 
freshly-burnt lime, and stirred into the ad j 
joining soil to kill any grubs which may have 
been left, behind. Strewing sand, or ashes, 
soaked in paraffin oil round newly-planted 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, etc., may prevent tho 
flies from laying their eggs on tlio roots of 
the plants.—G. K. S.J 

VEGETABLES. 

BLACK SPOT IN TOMATOES. 
(Reply to T. Palmer.) 

Black spot in Tomatoes is supposed to he 
due to imperfect fertilisation. An instance | 
of this came under our notice some six weeks j 
ago. Tho flowers in this case were set during [ 
a spell of cold, sunless weather in the early j 
I part of March, and some of the fruits when 
I about throe parts grown developed black spot . 

I Wo advised those should bo at once removed 
i and burnt, which was done, and since then 
there has not been the slightest trace of the I 
, disease on any of tlio remaining fruits, which, | 
by the way, aro now ripe ami ripening. In 
j this case it was tho first flowers which opened 
' that produced the affected fruits. Now these, 

| ns most growers are aware, aro often fur- 
J nisliod with a multiplicity of petals, and in 
I many instances malformed also, and are, 

I therefore, more difficult to set than those 
I which are normal. It. is not then to he 
wondered at that fertilisation is difficult in I 
such cases, especially when climatic condi- 
i tions aro of an adverse character. Doubt- j 
less these latter conditions affect the setting 
of the other fruits also in tho early part of 
the year, when it is a difficult matter to main- j 
tain a buoyant atmosphere, as the disease is j 
much more prevalent in some seasons than in I 
I others. We always remove all abnormal 
| flowers from tlio early plants, and take tho 
trouble to fertilise the remainder as they 
open, with a rabbit’s tail, and we very seldom 
have a fruit affected with black spot. A 
warm, dryish atmosphere is also insisted 
upon, and only enough water given at the 
roots to keep the plants healthy and prevent 
the foliage from flagging. With care, we 
think by the removal of the affected fruits, 
and by a resumption of or frequently spray¬ 
ing with a solution of sulphide of potassium 
(which we take it is wliat you mean by 
potass sulphurate) you should not he further ! 
t roubled. ! )f course, you would not spray 
when you have a number of flowers open oil 
tho plants, but either before they open or as 
soon as the fruits are set. If this does not 
answer, an alternative remedy is to spray j 
with Bordeaux mixture, but as this leaves a 
bluish deposit it would be necessary to re- ! 
move it from each fruit with a damp cloth 
before disposing of or making use of them. 
Regarding your query as to the removal of 
the lowermost leaves, we prefer cutting away 
a portion to entire removal, when they are in 
tho way of watering and mulching, otherwise 
we usually leave them intact. At the same 
time it must be admitted that many growers , 
remove those lowermost leaves without any 
harm resulting. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Cabbages bolting.— The early Cab- ; 
bage crop is an important ono where it i3 
necessary to furnish a considerable amount 
of green vegetables throughout the year, and 
nothing is more annoying than to see 30 or 
40 per cent, of the plants bolt instead of 
turning in. As all vegetable-growers are 
aware, bolting is more prevalent in some 
years than in others, and, I fancy, is in¬ 
fluenced by the character of the preceding 
autumn and early winter. A gentleman’s 
gardener is decidedly of opinion that bolting 


is caused by being in too much of a hurry. 
Anxious to cut early, many sow so that they 
can get their plants out early in October, the 
consequence being that they get. on towards 
the turning in stage before Christmas; then 
comes the check, and instead of turning in 
they run to flower. Sow in duly and plant in 
November, says he, and bolting will cause no 
trouble.- Byfleet. 

Asparagus fresh cut. All vegetables are 
best when fresh, and nothing suffers so 
quickly from keeping as Asparagus; in fact, 
if the very host flavour is to he had it should 
he eaten within forty-eight hours of being cut. 
During the past few years 1 have been trying 
it cooked at various times, fresh from the 
beds up till four and five days old. After 
tho second day I consider all tho true As¬ 
paragus flavour has gone. Some may say 
this depends on the keeping ; probably, so I 
have tried many ways, and consider hunching 
it, placing it on a damp bottom, and then 
covering with a cloth as good as any. Stand¬ 
ing it. in water soon takes the flavour out, 
and if allowed to wither then it becomes 
tough. Recently a lady remarked that she 
could rarely get. Asparagus of fine flavour in 
London. J. C. F. 

Tomatoes in cold houses.- Houses with¬ 
out any artificial means of heating may he 
put to very good use from Juno and onwards 
for Tomato growing. Up to that time many 
have been filled with plants for summer beds, 
and it is, therefore, now when one can use 
them to great advantage by either potting on 
or boxing plants. Established plants as soon 
as they have set. tho first truss of fruit benefit 
greatly by applications of sheep droppings, 
and in adding soil to tho pots I have found it 
an advantage to get some good friable turf, 
chop it. up, and spread over the surface ; in 
this tlio thread like roots quickly find feeding 
ground. It is well in administering stimu¬ 
lants to use warm water, as to do so prevents 
the plants receiving a check. So long as 
watering is not forgotten Tomatoes will stand 
almost any amount of sun, and no shading is 
needed, hut air must not, of course, lip for¬ 
gotten. Few things, in my opinion, pay 
better in a cold house from now to October 
than Tomatoes.— Woodbartwick. 

Scarlet Runners as biennials. I have » 
8plondid row of Scarlet Runner Beans that 
gave me a good crop last, year, and as the old 
stakes and tops with tho mulching wore left, 
all tho winter the frost did not reach the 
roots. On proceeding to clear the ground in 
spring 1 found the roots were perfectly sound, 
so 1 merely loosened the surface soil, and 
they are now pushing up very strongly, each 
crown having about half a-dozen shoots start¬ 
ing to run up the stakes. I should say that 
from the depth and strength of the roots they 
ought to resist drought better than seedling 
plants. Although some parts of the country 
get much more severe frosts in winter than 
we do on the South Coast, I feel sure that 
with the aid of a covering of litter to keep 
tho soil from freezing it would bo quite pos¬ 
sible to keep the old Scarlet Runner roots Tor 
a second year. I have sown a row of seed 
close by the last year’s plants for comparison, 
and will send the results later on in the 
season.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Hew kinds of Potatoes.— I have been 
watching the result of the great Potato boom 
with considerable interest, and my anticipa¬ 
tion of how it would end has been fully jus¬ 
tified by the results. The much belauded 
Northern Star and others came down with 
such a rush in price that they wero even 
cheaper at planting time than many of our 
old, well-tried kinds, whoso names are as 
household words amongst, gardeners. As I 
like to give anything new a trial, and am 
fully convinced that a change of seed is of 
tho highest importance in Potato culture, I 
invested in some of the newer kinds of 
Potatoes. I am glad to say that they look 
like giving a heavy crop, but that they will 
prove any advance on varieties we have 
grown for years I have not the least hope, for 
I fail to see in what way this tuber is to bo 
improved. If we can keep it from dote 
riorating and equal to the good old kinds I 
for one shall be quite! content.— James 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Sonin time or other every¬ 
body lias to study the furnishing of a new 
conservatory. It is possible now to build 
cheaply, but the cheaply constructed house 
is not very permanent. When, however, the 
house is up there ure cheap things wo can 
plant, in it. The first consideration is what 
we can have to furnish the roof in the shape i 
of climbers, and the demand is for something 
that, will furnish quickly. The variegated j 
form of Cobcea Hcandens is effective in a very 
largo house, us it grows so quickly, and ! 
festoons about in a. graceful manner. , 
Maurandya Barelayana is exceedingly pretty 
and graceful. The plants are easily raised 1 
from seed, and are generally treated as 
annuals. On borders, but under glass, this 
plant. iH a perennial, and if planted in the 
border, and a wire fixed for it, to climb up, it 
will ascend JO feet or more, with side shoots 
covered with gracefully drooping flowers. i 
There arc white and red varieties. Then 
there are Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, Roses, 
Jasmines. Ivy leaved Geraniums, ami other 
things suitable for small houses. For a 
large house the blue Gum is a stately back 
ground plant., hut, it, wants a good deal of 
room to show off its growth and tine glaucous 
foliage. After the climbers have been dealt i 
with we ran till up with what we like best, 
and the Fuchsia in several forms is graceful 
and bright , either led lip into the roof or as 
a dwarf hush, though the Fuchsia is best to 1 
look up to. It makes a bright, standard 6 feet 1 
nr more high, with heads of drooping 
branches. Tim watering of pot plants is 
rather heavy work, and onco a week a little 
stimulant should be given in the water for all 
plants which arc well furnished with roots. 
Ralsams are one of the families that are used 
as stop gaps in summer, and they are easily 
grown, but the host plants are obtained by 
growing in the open air as much as possible 
at. this season, or if grown indoors very free | 
ventilation should he given, and moisture 
used freely. When well done the white- ; 
flowered Brugmansia pluiited out forms a 
striking object. 

Pines. —This is a good time for rearranging 
the Pines in stoves, regrouping the plants, i 
taking off and potting suckers, and shifting 
on the successions intended for winter fruit¬ 
ing. During these hot hursts of sunshine 1 
the top heat may ho kept up without much > 
lire, but if the bottom heat declines there I 
must be some fire heat to revive it; in fact, | 
Pino growers cannot give up fires for more 
than a week at a time if the progress is to he 
steady and regular. The moment the change 
comes in the weather tires must he lighted 
again. At the present time our warm houses 
are 70 degrees during the evening and 
ho degrees in the, morning, without fire, hut 
with a north or north-west wind wo shall soon 
feel the change. To grow Pines well the soil 
must, be of the best quality, with the fibre I 
slill undecayed. The same kind of loam that i 
will grow good Chrysanthemums will grow 
good Pines, provided other conditions are , 
right. Light shade will be necessary on 
bright days, hut should be moveable, as all 
permanent shadings are hud for Pines. Dew 
I he plants over wit h chilled, soft water when 
closing at 3.30 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the same hand should attend to the 
watering. 

Figs planted out under glass. Nice 
crops of Figs may he grown in pots if well 
nourished, and even when there is a house 
planted with Figs it, is convenient to have a 
few plants in pots for early forcing, as they 
can bo brought on in the Pine stove or in any 
house where there is a suitable temperature 
up to 60 degrees or 65 degrees at night. We 
have had very good crops of white Marseilles 
and Brown Turkey Figs on the hack wall in 
the fruiting Pine stove. The heaviest crops 
are obtained from plants growing in a border, 
with the roots under control, the wood 
trained thinly near tin- glass, and the young 
shoots stopped when five leaves are made. 
Given stout. bh« >rt-louited wood, well ripened, 
there will be phutv of fruits that will stop 
on and ripen. The roots must be well nour¬ 
ished wish hqui/nHamire and Ion dressings 
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when the fruits are swelling, and the sup¬ 
plies of moisture must he liberal both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots till the fruits 
begin to ripen. A drier atmosphere will bo 
necessary then for a time till the first crop 
has been gathered- As a rule, the second crop j 
comes very close after the first, as the fruits 
of neither all ripen at the same time. 

In the vineries. —There is always work to 
be done which cannot ho neglected. The late 
Graphs will ho pretty well all thinned. There 
may ho a few small berries to bo removed or 
a tight place in some of the hunches to ho 
relieved, hut, for the most part the work is 
done, and the chief effort now is to study 
and supply the requisite amount of nourish 
merit, to give si/e of berry without injuring 
the colouring. These are details that cannot 
well he taught by writing. In a well drained 
border if is not easy to over feed, and water * 
may bn used to convey auv extra nourishment I 
required to the roots. There are ways of | 
feeding by mixing chemical or other manures 
in the loam used for top dressing, and with 
things which require time, such as potash, 
this is probably tho best way of using it., hut. 
in finishing off a crop some quick acting 
stimulant can best, reach the roots in the j 
water, if it, is only kept in mind that over- I 
feeding, though it, produces large bunches 
and berries, often spoils the colour, and no 
had coloured Grapes will pass muster with 
good judges. In the matter of manuring-wo 
have all sonn-thiiig to learn. 

Cucumbers under glass. -With so much 
disease about it. is wonderful how the price 
of Cucumbers is kept, down. High tempera¬ 
ture and over-feeding are responsible for a 
good deal of disease, and want of cleanliness 
in the house is an evil also. If more loam 
and less manure were used, mid the houses 
given a thorough cleansing with soap and 
water and limewash annually, or repainted, 
there would ho less disease. Fumigation 
with sulphur would be useful when the houses 
are empty. 

Window gardening. — The plants in 
window-boxes and hanging baskets will re¬ 
quire a good deal of water now, and some 
stimulant, should ho given in the water once a 
week. Where well looked after window-boxes 
are very bright now. and tubs filled with fine 
foliaged and flowering plants are iii some 
places becoming an attractive feature, and i 
are not, much trouble or expense to keep in 
condition. 

Outdoor garden. —Among the seeds which j 
should he sown immediately, if not already 
in the ground, are Canterbury Bells and 
other Campanulas, many of which are beau¬ 
tiful border and rock garden plants. The j 
Chimney Campanula makes a beautiful pot 
plant, for the conservatory, and may be ob¬ 
tained either from seeds or by division. I 
llumea elegans, a tender biennial, should he 
sown at, onco in a pot or box in a frame, and I 
grown on in pots in the greenhouse during i 
winter. Propagate choice Pinks from cut¬ 
tings under handliglits or in a shady frame. 
Heeds of hardy Cyclamens may he sown now, 
or as soon ns ripe, in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, or peat and sand, in a box in a shady 
frame. They are beautiful plants for a shady 
bit of rookery, where they seed freely. There 
will be a good deal of staking and tying to do 
I now. One stake is not sufficient for Dahlias. 

I Wo usually place one stake in the centre to 
start, with, and four smaller ones at equal dis¬ 
tances apart round each plant. Stout 
i Bamboos will do for the outside stakes. Put 
pots in which a little Moss has been placed 
j on the centre stake to form a retiring place. 

for earwigs. These pots should be examined 
| often, and the earwigs destroyed. Liquid 
manure should he given freely to Hvveel Peas, 
Hollyhocks, herbaceous Phloxes, and other 
plants throwing up their flower spikes. 

Fruit garden. —Continue the layering of 
Strawberries for forcing and making new 
plantations, and as soon us a sufficient stock 
| lias been secured cut off all surplus runners. 

Weeds should not be permitted to grow 
I among Strawberry or bush fruit quarters. 

Black Currants and Raspberries will be 
I much benefited by a mulch of manure. Thin 
I the young canes of Raspberries where 
1 crowded to let in the aiy and sunshine tlo| 


ensure robust, growth to the canes which are 
to produce npxt year’s crops. Continue to 
spray Plums and Morello Cherries so long ns 
nn insect, remains. Apples and other fruit- 
trees are much benefited by this treatment, 
and if used in » preventive spirit whatever 
insecticide is used may be given in a weaker 
condition. I have seen trees where the 
foliage has been injured by using strong 
washes. The young shoots of cordon Pears 
and Apples may be cut back to four leaves, 
and all trees on dwarfing slocks must, bn 
mulched with manure in fact, this should 
have been already seen to to keep tho 
moisture in the soil. Thin and stop the yonlig 
wood of Grape-Vines oh walls, and give 
liquid manure. Mildew on Vines is very 
often due to dryness at the root. The fruit 
on heavily-laden Gooseberry bushes should be 
thinned. This is usually done when green 
fruits aro required for cooking. 

Vegetable garden. Clear off early peas 
from which all pods have been gathered. The 
ground can be manured and dug over ready 
for next crop, which may either he late Cauli¬ 
flowers, Endive, or an early kind of dwarf 
French Bean. If Early Horn Carrots are re 
quired for drawing young, another sowing may 
he made, as well as Parsley for winter list?. 
The spring sown Parsley should be thinned to 
6 inches. In some minds there is a prejudice 
against transplanting Parsley, hut. if the 
thinnings are planted in a position where 
shelter can be given in winter they will comn 
in useful. Onions that were sown under 
glass and transplanted are far in advance nf 
anything sown outside.’ A sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda will push them oti now, and a 
dash of soot, will he useful on the outside 
spring sown plants. If the Celery flv lias 
given trouble in previous seasons it will he as 
well to meet the trouble by ail occasional 
dusting of soot, over the plants, to make them 
distasteful to the fly. Tomatoes swelling the 
i crop may have liquid manure, hut this should 
not he overdone, or the fruit, may crack. 
Keep the side shoots removed and leaders 
tied lip. To keep Peas free from mildew 
ami sw’oll out the pods a mulch should b«* 
used on porous soils. Gather all pods or 
Peas and Beans before they get old. Ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows water and 
mulch. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 
duly 10th. Gave standard Briers a good 
soaking of water to loosen bark ready for 
budding. We have only a few hundred, and 
do not care to wait for rain. Planted out a 
lot of seedling Carnations from a good strain. 
The bed has been well prepared, and some 
good loam added. We like seedlings been use 
they flower so freely, and wo usually raise a 
few annually, propagating anything good 
afterwards by layering. Pinks are being pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings under li and lights 
placed on the shady side of a hoard fence. 

duly 1 lth. Planted out. more Celery in 
trenches, and also a bed of the Turnip-rooted 
Celery in rows on Hie level ground, rows 
1! feet apart, plants 1 foot apart in the rows. 
Made a last sowing of early Peas in open 
position. The ground being dry the drills 
were soaked with water, and Reeds planted 
1! inches apart on the damp soil, and covered 
3 inches deep with the dry soil from the 
drills, pressed down with the feet, and raked 
smooth. When finished the Hite of the rows 
were a little below the natural level to collect 
the water. 

duly 12th. — Sowed Turnips after early 
j Potatoes. A part of the early Potato ground 
1 was trenched up and manured last, winter 
specially for Strawberries. The Potatoes 
have not yet all been lifted, hut the ground 
1 will he cleared by the end of the month, and 
will then have a dressing of very short 
manurial compost forked in, made firm bv 
I treading, and then planted with Strawberries. 

the plants for which are now being layered 
I into small pots for the purpose, and will con¬ 
sist of Royal Sovereign, The Laxton, Sir J. 
Paxton, ayfew British Queen, and Waterloo. 

, duly rsik.— Finished putting Cyclamens 
into 5 inch pots. Some of the plants potted 
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first will bo shifted soon into 6-iueli pots, but 
we always wait till the roots have pretty well 
occupied the soil before shifting into larger 
ones. The compost is rather more than a 
half very good loam, cut about six months, 
still retaining all the fibre. The remainder 
of the compost is a little old cow manure, 
with some leaf mould, and a free admixture of 
sand. They will remain in cold-pits lightly 
shaded in the hottest part of the day, till tho 
end of September. 

July JJfth .—Finished potting Chrysantlie 
mums. The plants intended for large blooms 
were potted first, and the late plants for 
Ghristinan blooming last. The watering of 
newlv-potted plants is very carefully done. 
Nothing is watered without tapping the pots, 
and as the plants stand in rows, with space 
enough between to move freely among them, 
this is easily accomplished. The foliage is 
damped over towards evening in hot weather. 
This is a great help to the foliage. Earwigs 
are trapped and destroyed. Trimmed Box 
edgings with tho shears. Sowed Brown Cos 
and other Lettuces. 

July ISth. —Tomato houses are left open 
night and day, except when gales am ex¬ 
pected. The beds are top-dressed with Moss 
litter manure to keep in the moisture and 
feed surface roots. Inside borders of late 
vineries are kept moist with liquid manure. 
Roots are near the surface, and must be fed. 
Hoeing takes up a good deal of time now, 
and must be done, as beside killing weeds 
when small, we want a loose surface. Planted 
out Endive. Cut herbs for drying, and 
gathered various things for pickling. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

OWNERSHIP AND USE OF WALL. 

(Reply' to “ F. V.”) 

Your statement is, unfortunately, very diffi¬ 
cult to comprehend, as you have made two 
serious errors in what would have otherwise 
been an admirable description. Tho first 
error is one of omission you do not- say 
whether you are the successor in title of 
A. B., tho vendor in the agreement of which 
you send a copy, or of C. 1)., the purchaser 
in the agreement. This omission would, if 
it had stood alone, been of minor import¬ 
ance, but, unfortunately, you have iu one 
place stated that the right to use a part 
«>f the wall for certain purposes was reserved 
to C. D., and you imply here that you are 
tlie successor in title of A. B., that you claim 
the wall, but that C. D. took possession of 
it seven or eight years ago, and has since 
used it as his own, and in so doing has gone 
far beyond the right of limited user given 
him by the original agreement. You send 
what purports to be an exact copy of that docu¬ 
ment. except that you have substituted the 
appellations A. B. and G. D. for the names 
of the original parties to the agreement. But 
Imre it appears that the land was sold to 

D. by A. B. on the condition that C. D. 
built a wall upon the land, and that the 
right to use the wall in a certain maiiuer 
and to a limited extent was reserved to A. B. 
That, is to say, the actual reservation was to 
A. B., and not. to C. D.; and if this be so, 
it, seems to follow that you are the successor 
in title of C. D., and that you are complain¬ 
ing of the act of A. B. or his successor in 
title. It would be much better if querists 
would always give actual names—these are 
never printed—instead of mixing up things in 
this fashion. Had you given the actual 
names, and then stated whether you suc¬ 
ceeded to the estate of the buyer or to the 
estate of the seller, your question would not 
have taken half' the Consideration it, has 
necessitated, arid the answer would not have 
been half so long as it is. I answer it, there¬ 
fore, by reference to the agreement, of which 
you send a copy, arid you must apply that 
answer to your own position accordingly as 
you happen to he the successor of A. B. or the 
successor of C. D. The document in ques¬ 
tion, coupled with the fact that the con¬ 
sideration was carried into effect fifty years 
ago. amounted to a conveyance of the site 
of the wall from A. B. to C. D. The suc¬ 
cessor to A. B. cannot now raise any ques 
tion as to the conveyance-tor the Statu 
Limitations would alom 


lca^tor the Statute of 
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fence to any action, and it is perfectly im 
material that tho document was never 
stamped. C. D., or his successor in title, 
may use the wall in any way he chooses, so 
long ms if. is at least, of the height of 8 feet 
lie may build it as much higher as he 
chooses, so long as lie does not interfere 
with the access to ancient lights. If D. 
has erected a lean to roof from h, higher 
building to this wall he has acted within his 
rights, but he has acted wrongly in allow¬ 
ing the eaves droppings from this lean-to 
roof to fall upon A. B.’s land if those drop¬ 
pings do fall on A. B.’s land. If the wall was 
erected iu the centre of the piece of land 
sold, a strip on A. B.'s side would at first 
belong to ('. I>., but probably A. B. lias oc¬ 
cupied this strip from the original erection of 
the wall, and so his title to the strip can¬ 
not now be questioned. He. or bis successor 
in title, may bring an action for damages 
against C. D. for the nuisance caused by 
the eaves droppings. But if it. is A. B. who 
has built the lean to roof, he lias been a tres 
passer from the first day of the act, as he 
has no right to, or in, the wall, except for the 
limited purposes described in the agreement. 
As the trespass or nuisance (as the case may 
he) has existed seven or eight, years, it. is 
high time that, legal proceedings were com 
meneed. if they are t,o he commenced at. all. 
K. G. T. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls eating their eggs. — Cun you nhlige me 
by telling me the cause of fowls eating the eggs, and by 
1 reconimenrling a cure? 1 keep m.v fowls (about 36, 
including pullets) in an enclosed run about 20 yards by 
10 yards, facing south-east. There is plenty of sun and 
shade, Laurels, etc., prowing inside run. The fowls roost 
in the Laurels. The ground is composed of shale. I fetd 
them on mixed corn. Barley, and Barley-meal, changed 
from time to time. They have water in iron bowl. My 
fowls are mixed YJinorcas and others.—O. P. Boom 

[It. is difficult to give the reason why fowls 
lake to the habit, of eating their eggs. Our 
I own impression is that, in many cases hits of 
i shell are left about with a portion of the 
i contents adhering to them. These are eaten 
I by the fowls. Next, it. sometimes happens 
| that an egg becomes crushed ill tho nest , and 
, this is also cleared up. It only requires one 
i additional step to make the fowl take lip the 
I egg and break it herself. It is equally difti- 
i cult to recommend a euro for the habit. 
Some poultry-keepers fill an egg-shell with 
mustard, and of this the hen swallows rv 
mouthful before she knows what the slid I 
contains. She remembers it for the future, 
and occasionally it happens that a cure is 
brought about. Others make a nest with a 
false bottom, and as soon as the egg is 
dropped it falls underneath beyond the reach 
I of the hen. We are not very hopeful with re 
j gard to either remedy ; and are of opinion that 
j fowls which have taken to egg eating should 
I be killed.] 

BIRDS. 

Death of hen Canary (/lev. J. A. 

I Dougherty). — 1 This was a case of egg binding, 
j the whole of the egg passage being in a high 
J state of inflammation, while the egg was soft 
and shell less. In his “Diseases of Cage 
Birds” Dr. Green says:—“ The causes of 
egg-binding are obscure in individual cases, 
and often can only be ascertained by post- 
' mortem examination, while the course it runs 
is various. In some seasons it almost, con- 
! statutes an epidemic among our feathered 
| pets, while in others, under almost identical 
1 climatic conditions, scarcely a single case 
I occurs. Occasionally it is caused by the 
1 bird’s excessive fatness, and the consequent 
1 blocking up of the egg passage by a deposit 
of adipose tissue; more frequently, however, 
the egg is soft and shell-less, and cannot be 
expelled by the natural efforts of the bird, 

1 on account, of its offering no resistance to the 
action of the sphincter, or circular muscle 
1 that closes the aperture of the cloaca, and. 

consequently, failing to dilate it.” Your 
| bird might have escaped this trouble had it 
, been well supplied with chalk, old mortar, 
i or cuttle-fish bone to help in providing shells 
, for her eggs. Yes. the male bird should be 
allowed to remain in the rage with the young 
birds, as these he will diligently feed until 
they are able to cater for themselves,— 

s. g, Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and amen are m 

Oardrnlnq free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of ths paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnlng, 17, Fumival-slreet, Uolborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardhnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
namiwj fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ClemattB falling iHnrtus c.) It is not at all 
unusual to tln<l I'lematises go off in the way yours nave 
■ lone, hi your • aw* the ’cause is due to an indifferent 
; union when grafting. It is very likely that the shaking 
to which you refer had also something to do with the 
severance of the slock and scion. 

Mildew on Roses (M.).— Apart, from the unsightly 
appearance which Roses affected with mildew have, it 
does them much harm and completely spoils the autumn 
bloom when it ought to be forthcoming. Therefore, as 
soon as ever the parasite is seen, means must at once be 
taken to destroy it, sulphur in some form either dusted 
on the leaves or syringed on ill water is excellent. 

Streptocarpl (//• V. fi.).—These do very well in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature such as von have during 
the winter, and enjoy a moist, bottom without too wet a 
compost and overhead watering. Keep them thus until 
! t he end of February or early in March if very cold and 
dull, then irpot into a compost of peat, turfy loam, and 
leaf soil in equal proportions, with sonic sharp sand 
1 added. l>o not overpot, and take great care not to 
j injure the foliage. From this stage they do well in a 
I temperature of 6 /. degs. to 70 degs., but will thrive in one 
| 5 degs. or even 10 degs. less. 

Unhealthy GloxlnlaB (P)- The Gloxinias are 
evidently, from specimens sent, simply eaten up with 
thripe, generally caused by too hot and dry an atmosphere 
surrounding them, just the condition under which yours 
were growm, as you sav the house is a hot and dry one and 
has had but little moisture in it. The only thing to be 
1 done now is to fumigate frequently with Tobacco; but. 
that will not restore the plants to health, as they are too 
far gone. Another season use more moisture in the air of 
house, and if any thrips are seen fumigate at once two or 
three nights in succession. 

Double Potentlllas (H. r.). There are many lino 
varieties of these now in cultivation, the flowers being 
I very showy, and lasting in perfection, both on the plants 
and when‘cut. longer than the single sorts. The double 
varieties can be had from any of our hardy plant nursery, 
men. and almost every shade of colour that it is possible 
to obtain is represented. The culture id very simple, all 
1 they require being a light, deep soil and an ojien position. 
Allow plentv of room say, 2 ^ feet—between the plants, 
as Potentillas when they do well require a deal of space. 
They flower mostly at the end of June and into July. 

The Resurrection Plant (Selaginella lepidn- 
phylla) (A. fl.).— This singular plant, a piece of a frond of 
1 which you send, l»elongs to a small but well marked group 
of Selaginella# indigenous to Mexico. The peculiarity of 
inrolling the fronds when dry seasons commence runs 
through the whole series, but none possess it in so marked 
a degree as S. lepidophylla, which grows in dry, exposed 
situations, and endures for long periods excessive drought, 
during which time the outer fronds develop the central 
growing point. The dead plants retain the same appear 
ance as when alive (except as regards colour), and possess 
I the same property of inrolling during drought and un¬ 
folding when wetted. This plant is rare in cultivation, 
and is seldom seen except in a dry state, which we taka 
I it is the condition yours is in. 

Repotting Tea Roses (/’. S.\ -We quite agree 
with you that Roses succeed best when the pots are not 
too large. Some of our largest market growers will keep 
. their plants of Tea Roses, such as Niphetos, in the same 
pot for five or six years without repotting at all, simply 
i relying upon feeding with liquid-manure and top dressing. 
We think, however, as your plants are in only 7-inch pots, 
and considering that they have been in these pots two 
years, that a shift into 8 -inch size would be beneficial. 
There may be some plants not so strong as others. For 
1 these, the treatment you propose and returning them into 
i 7-inch pots would do very well for this season. If. after 
repotting, you find you have too many plants for your 
house, some of them could lie planted out in the garden, 
and they would give a nice display of blossom in the 
i autumn. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
, blooms (Caernarvon). —To he in a position to retain 
buds of your exhibition sorts by the period mentioned- 
I viz., late August and early September -pinch at once the 
i following varieties, unless they have just made or are 
I making a natural break: Mme. R. Cadbun, Dorothy 
I PywelL E Thirkell, Beauty of Leigh, Mme. Paolo Radaelb, 
l Matthew Smith, Master H. Tucker, T. Carrington. Mme. 
E. Roger, and Nellie Pockett. During the first week in 
July observe the same rule with regard to the other kitds. 
Tn “each case, in both series, the first buds subsequently 
developing should be retained if large and handsome 
exhibition blooms be desired. If you have already stopped 
1 vour plants once this season, or should they have made a 
| natural break earlier in the season, which is the equiva¬ 
lent, the buds next developing will be second crow’n-buds. 
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In the case of some of the varieties in the first series, we 
should have preferred to make a first ■•rown-lmd selection 
from a natural break. Under the circumstances, how¬ 
ever, you had better act upon the advice given herewith. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (Laurel*). It iB always best to 
cut Laurels during the spring, say in March or April. The 
Bhoots made following the cutting get hard before winter, 
otherv-ise a spell of sharp frost is apt to nip them in a 
Cold, damp autumn following gross summer growth. The 
autumn is the best time to strike cuttings, using the 
ripened, firm wood. They may be moved in the spring or 
very early in the autumn, so aa to allow them to become 
established before the winter. 

Pruninsr Hollies (Hallies ).—The l»cst time for 
cutting Hollies is early in March, just before the trees 
begin to grow'. Never trim Hollies with shears, but cut 
them in with a sharp knife. Unless absolutely necessary, 
it is a mistake to cut Hollies at all,.as they are always 
seen at their best when allowed to grow naturally. April 
H a good time to move them, ('uttinus are not easy to 
strike, the finer varieties lieing grafted. They are also freely 
r iiaed from seed, and strong, sturdy plants of the common 
Holly can be had from mont of our tree nurserymen. 

Climbers for the north of England (II.). 
The front of a house might lie furnished quickly and pret¬ 
tily with the gold and silver-leaved Dies and Clematis 
Jacknmni and lanuginosa hybrids intermixed. The Ivies 
would cling to the wall, and the Clematis should be trained 
thinly over it. The Virginian Creepers (Ampelop9is) are 
very hardy, and A. Veitchi is very pretty, and clings to 
the wall like our own Ivy; but they are leafless in 
winter. The following are also very hardy and evergreen 
climbers: Crataegus P> racantha, P.yrus japoniea, and 
Coioneaster murophylla. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Cape Gooseberries (O.).— shift 

into larger pots noyv, if they are likely to require more 
root-room, and as soon as the roots are active again move 
to a position near the glass in a cooler house than a 
Cucumber-house, and where the atmosphere is less moist. 
Keep them 'veil supplied with water, and they will l»ear 
fruit as soon as they are strong enough in I he autumn. 
Pot in turfv-loam and manure—t'vo parts of the former to 
one of the litter. 

Mealy bug on Vines (C .). ,\g soon as the crop is 
all cut the only thing to do is to wash as much of the bug 
off as possible with clean water, applied forcibly from an 
engine, and give plenty of air to the house. At once 
remove the other plant-s. In the winter, as soon as the 
Vines are pruned, the house should lie thoroughly cleaned 
ami printed, and the Vines should be well dressed all over 
with ft mixture gf Ciisiiurst compound, Tolwco-water, 
soft-soap, and clay to make it like paint. If the Vine 
border is inside, about 2 inches or Jl inches of the surface- 
soil should be removed and replaced with frc«h material. 

Damsons falling (F. C. (I.). Th«> samples of 
Damson fruits submitted bear iiiunistakable signs of frost 
injury, a by no means uncommon occurrence this season. 


The seat of the injury is in the embryos or seeds. These, 
though partially crippled, were not siitlicienLly f injured to 
1 cause the fruits to drop at the time; consequently, they 
j lingered on until but few remain, and-it is questionable 
I whether these will survive the ordeal of stoning. We enn 
detect, no sign whatever of fungoid or any other disease in 
your fruita. and can, therefore, unhesitatingly say that 
the above is the cause of their being in the condition they 
are. 

Red - nplder on Vines and Peach - trees 

(S. B.). - Very probably the cause of the attack of red- 
! spider ie due to the border being dry, while want of 
ventilation in hot weather will also favour its develop¬ 
ment. Dryness in any case is the chief cause of red- 
spider, therefore the best plan to combat it is to yvater 
freely, keeping the atmosphere moist at all times when 
the Vines and Peaches are groyving. Syringe freely with 
rain yvater, also sulphur the pipes, dust the leaves with 
sulphur, or yvash them with soapy water, a decoction of 
Vuassia chips, or any compound of sulphur and soap. 
These remedies, if persevered with, will destroy the red- 
spider. 

VEGETABLES. 

Destroying woodlice in a Cucumber - 

frame ( f '.).— The woodlice can be caught in great num- 
| bers by placing small flow-er-pots (4s’s), tilled with dry 
hay, in the frame. The woodlice will take refuge in the 
hay, which should lie examined every morning, and the 
occupants he shaken out of it into a bucket of boiling 
water. Also boiling water may he poured round the sides 
of the frame (inside), taking care not to wet the foliage or 
stems of the Cucumbers, and this will also destroy great 
numbers of the woodlice. Perseverance is the great 
thing. 

Tomatoes diseased (Carluke ).—We cannot nug 
gest a remedy. It will lie best to destroy your plant,* if all 
■ are in the same state as the samples sent, for they are 
afflicted w ith what seems to us Potato disease. There is 
nothing that will afford a remedy and stimulate your 
plants into a healthy and fruitful state. Rather than 
waste time, you hud better make a clean start with fresh 
plants and soil. Some necessary details In culture must 
have been overlooked for plants to Ik? so affected early in 
I he year. Tomatoes need plenty of fresh air and a deal of 
water in hot weather, and in wet periods, of course, much 
judgment must he exercised both as regards moisture and 
air. Sweet, wholesome soil, too, is a great necessity. 


SHORT REPLIES 

Mrs. Hat eke*. —Yes, the Barberton Daisy is the English 

name for the genus Gcrlxra.- C. R Cullen. -Try sow- 

I ing the seed in a box or pan. and stand in a cold-frame. 
If any of your friends grow- It, got Home cuttings, which 

root very freely.- llotjrrt. Griffin .— 1 The malformation in 

the Foxglove is not at all unusual, as we have had many 
such sent us.— li. IP. CoHianu —" L’hybridation des 
plantes," a review of which appeared in our issue of 
May 27, p. lflti. -//. M. B. Ye®, it is far better to 
plant every year, as unless In warm, sandy soil they fail 
to bloom freely the second year. They are sa cheap that 


it. is not worth keeping the hull>s.- R .—A list with 

description was given in our issue of July 1, p. 221- 

Walter Dunn. Mildew very probably is the erase, 
brought on by dryness at fhe roots, or it may lie due to 
an attack of green-fly, or, again, it may Ik* that the plants 
are too thick. You give us no particular* to help us in 
any way. -Taffina .■- Your best plan will be to cut off all 
the flowers as you suggest, and then give the pi rat a good 
syringiug yvith paraffin emulsion or Abol- The insects will 
certainly yveaken the plant, and if not cleared off may in 

the end kill it.- John J. Jour*. — Not a gardening 

question ; consult a builder. — - G. K. T. - See reply 
to "A. II. M.," in our issue of July 1. p. 224, re "Stone- 
split,ting in Peaches.” Mr*. //. Hobson \Ve have 
handed your query to the editor of Farm and Home, also 
published nt this office. If. C. B. H Impossible to 
assign any reason, as y ou give us no particulars to help us 
in any way. Have you been using any insecticide or 
dosing with liquid or artificial manure?- Mr*. Boyd .— 
The branches of the Coauothus no badly infested with 
Beale we should at once cut off ami burn. Then well lime- 
white the wall yvith hot lime, to which .some sulphur ha* 
been added. The plant will probably slarl freely from 

the bottom again.- K. B —(let the Red Cedar(Jtinipenni 

virginiana). —K. A. T. (Jive half-a- teaspoon fu I In 
2 gallons of water. Great care is needed in giving arti- 
licial manures, and it is safest to give weak and often. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT8 

Names Of plants. Thomas ('lark'-. 1. Heueb*ra 

(syn. Toliniea) Menziesii ; 2, Nepeta Mussini ; 3, The 
Goat’s Beard (Spinea Amncus).- Win. Gourlie. — 

1, Campanula sp., please send more complete specimen; 

2. Armeria (^phaloteB ; 3, Erigeron maerrathue. Bee. 
H. G. Raynor. —I, Iris ochroleuca; 2, One of the many 
forms of Helianthemum vulgar®. -A. T. E. PvuvlL — 
Evidently a Spergularia ; please send complete specimen. 

fjadu Constance Rythr. Astrantia major. Iff*. 
Hill Toller. Polygonum Bnmonis. E. .S’.—I, I/micer* 
tataricA ; 2, Euom mu6 amcricamis. L. Ii — 1, sidaloe* 
malv®flora ; 2, Sidaleea Candida; 3, Please send better 
specimen, one sent was dried up. Anon. —1, Parietaria 
officinalis , 2, Sarnolns Yaleranrfi ; 3, .Spergularia marina. 

T. R. Price.- We cannot name from such a setap as 
that you send Mrs. E. Saunders. Rose Mmc. Alfred 
Uarri&re. Wiik Gourlie. Speeimens quite dried up. 

.1. C. Riser head .—Asphodelus I u tens (syn. Asphode- 

linc Iutea).- L. It. —l<atin name, I.iriodendron tulip. 

iferum ; English name, Tulip-tree ; native of N. America, 
belongs to Magnolia family, flower® in June, leaves like a 
Paddle; hence it is often called the Saddle-lcayed Tulip. 

-.1. C. Bond. Ixia var.- K. C. T. 1, Uampanuli 

barhaui alba; 2, Campanula Portenachlagiana; 3, Scdtnu 
kaiiitHchaticum. 

Names of fruits. — //. B. Withes. — l-'ruit quite 
crushed up and impossible to identify. 

Books received- "The Estate Nursery,” by 
J. Simpson. Tnc Country Gentleman’s Association, Ltd . 

2, Wau-’rloo-place, 8. W.-“ Metropolitan Public Carders 

Association. Twenty-second Annual Report lor Uib 
Y ear 11KM.” 
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VEGETABLES. 

REMARKS ON THE POTATO CROP. 

Tt is t-oo early to say much about the mam 
and late crops, except, that they are looking 
particularly well in the haulm around this 
locality. Duchess of Cornwall*, Royal Kidney, 
The Factor, Cigarette, and Scottish Triumph 
especially. The Factor is extra robust, and 
by its appearance now it should prove a good 
field variety. It. appears to me mistaken 
practice to heavily manure the ground when 
only growing for seed, as it, is not large sets 
that- require cutting that we want, but 
medium tubers suitable for planting. It is 
here, I think, where many of the large Potato 
growers for market and seed err. Respecting 
the early varieties, May t^ueeu, which did well 
in pots, behaved very indifferently outdoors, 
many failing to come through at all, although 
fhe sets were quite firm when dug up. 
Sutton’s Seedling proved nearly as bad. The 
Utter is usually so good, and on account of 
its dwarf haulm should prove useful for frnme 
* ulture, the flavour of this variety leaving 
little to be desired. Puritan has grown 
Jrong. and turns up well, and Sir John 
Llewellyn is full of promise. Discovery is a 
bit weak, but. this can bo accounted for, as 
the seta were, all cut, as it was wished to have 
a nice few rows, so that, another year’s trial 
must bo given before saying much about, it. 
Supreme has -heavy crops, and is now being 
marketed (third week iii Julie), so that, one 
may almost, term it an early variety. Last, 
'ear it was much diseased. So far no bad 
tubers have shown themselves. The weather 
during the last week in June and early .July 
has not been favourable to this crop ; fog, 
misty rain, and almost sunless days are suro 
to bring disease, so we must hope for a de- 
nded change, and that quickly, or bad results 
will surely follow, fjim Gray is also weak in 
the stalk, but it may improve yet, and later 
I hope to report on some of those mentioned. 
:dong with many others. The beautiful 
weather during INI ay was grand for most vege¬ 
tables, except seedlings, such as Onions, 
Carrots. Turnips, etc^ These wanted rain 
lung before it crime. East Devon. 

NOTES ON EARLY PEAS. 

The season has evidently suited Peas, as 
n^ver do I remember having seen better 
■ rops, the pods, too, filling up grandly. 
I’rob ably the glorious weather during the 
month of May hid much to do with this, 
although the .rainfall was light, but the con¬ 
tinuous sunshine assisted in strengthening 
the haulm, and enabled it to withstand the 
attacks of insect life. This, coupled with the 
rains during April, and again the second 
week in June, have maintained the plants 
while podding. There being so many first 
early varieties one scarcely knows which one 
to stick to, as the position of the garden, 
as well as the soil, go a long way in deter¬ 
mining the earliness of different varieties. 
My first sowing was made on January Ulst, 
Sutton's Dwarf Harbinger ^nd Mav Qiteen 

Digitized by ClOVigte 


being the two selected, and very little differ¬ 
ence in the two was noted, the latter, perhaps, 
led by about four days, but it had a more 
open position. Both are fine croppers, and 
the flavour all that can be desired for early 
Peas, the first picking taking place on 
June 12th. The next sowing was mado on 
March 8th, Exonian and Gradus being the 
varieties chosen, the former proving nearly a 
week in advance of Gradus. but the latter is a 
fine Pea, and deserves to be grown in every 
garden, the pods being very fine, and no 
variety excels it for flavour. It. should be 
added that all these were watered a few 
times during May ; m fact, twice each week, 
after they began to pod. which I consider 
stood them in good stead. It. is surprising 
the amount of Peas some of the dwarf varie¬ 
ties carry, and where stakes are difficult to 
procure these should be grown, and may be 
given less space between the rows, a yard 
apart sufficing for most of them. Harbinger 
is loss than 18 inches in height , so may stand 
a trifle closer together than that, but unless 
ground is scarce it pays best to allow ample 
space between the rows, early as well as Jato. 

J. M. B. 

CUCUMBER DISEASE. 

Mv gardener has written the following description of the 
trouble hr has experienced the two past seasons with his 
Cucumber crop. I have enclosed Cucumber-leaf showing 
disease. The Cucumbers w ere planted out the first week 
in March in a heated house. The soil the plants are in 
consists of two-thirds turfy loam and one of leaf-mould 
and spent dung. The plants did well till about the third 
week in May, then the leaves began to show- small brown 
spots, which in a short time covered their surface. The 
fruit is next attacked, quickly turning yellow and rotting. 
This is the second season that the disease has destroyed 
the greater part of the crop Dido. 

[Your Uueiimber plants are affected with 
the disease known as the “ spot,” which is 
much more prevalent, in market gardens, 
where culture is of the high pressure order, 
than, in private gardens, where the plants 
are lightly cropped, comparatively speaking, 
for the doublo purpose of maintaining them 
in robust health as long as possible, and 
prolonging the supply of fruits. There are 
numerous coinplbints oF the “spot” disenso 
destroying plants this season, so that yours 
is by no means an isolated case. So far as 
we are aware no one has yet discovered what 
really/ causes this disease, but a great many 
attribute it to the humid atmosphere, which 
is maintained in the generality of instances 
in Gticiuuber houses. We know of numerous 
cases where the inside atmosphere of houses 
devoted to Cucumber growing is kept con¬ 
stantly charged with moisture without the 
slightest harm resulting. No positive remedy 
has yet been introduced for combating the 
disease, but liver of sulphur (sulphide of 
potassium) has been recommended, and car¬ 
bolic acid also. In the Gardeners' Chronicle- 
tor April 15th, 1905 (p. 235). Mr. James 
Lawson, head gardener, Swanley Horticul¬ 
tural College, describes his method of using 
carbolic acid, which we quote: 

For a house of 4,000 cubic feet I have found 2.pint of 
carbolic do very well. A stronger doae oould "only be 
applied to plants which are very sturdy and robust. After 
the house has been treated to the first application, if upon 
a close inspection twenty-four hours later the spot con¬ 


tinues to spread, then give another application slightly 
weaker than the first. This should be continued if the 
spot han got a firm hold, but if it is taken in time one 
application should prove sufficient. As a preventive a 
Blightly weaker sol ulion could be used about once a week 
during the cropping season. On the morning following 
the application let the plants be syringed vigorously with 
plain water. 

When mixed an advised (he footpaths are 
sprinkled with the diluted acid at closing 
time. The quantity of acid recommended 
by Mr. Law-son would servo as a guide in 
your case, as you can easily ascertain the 
cubic contents of your house by multiplying 
the extreme length by the width, and the 
product by the mean height, the result being 
the contents in cubic feet. If you do not 
care to use this remedy you might try spray 
ing the plants with liver of sulphur, using 
the latter at the rate of l oz. to gallons to 
3.V gallons of water. We have known this to 
entirely eradicato the spot, disease in Melons, 
but have had no experience of its effects, on 
Cucumbers. IE your plants are too far gone 
for remedies to be, of any avail your best 
course is to take out the plants and burn 
them, and then clear out the soil, fermenting 
bed, etc., and give the houso a good cleansing. 
Follow this up by disinfecting the house with 
sulphurous fumes, which is easily done bv 
placing some hot coals in an old saucepan 
or similar receptacle, on which throw a 
double handful of flowers of sulphur, and 
immediately leave the house. To enable the 
fumes to remain in the house as long as pos. 
siblo see that all ventilators, etc., are 
securely closed down. This disinfecting 
should bo followed by lime whiting every 
particle of brickwork, using hot lime for the 
purpose. You can then make a fresh start 
by setting out fresh plants, and on the 
slightest, sign of the disease making its ap 
pearaufto resort, at once to the use of one of 
the above Gamed remedies. If you have the 
convenience for so doing you might try grow¬ 
ing them in another house, but keep a sharp 
outlook for the disease, because once it. 
appekrfi i ij a garden there is a liability of its 
recurring for several seasons afterwards.J 

MUSHROOMS. 

Summer Mushrooms frequently give some 
trouble, and where the demand is constant it 
will be necessary to continue making up fresh 
beds. One of the worst enemies to Mush¬ 
rooms during the hot weather is the maggot 
of a small fly which infests all structures in 
which Mushrooms are growiug, and it is fre 
quently so plentiful as to destroy or render 
unfit for use the whole crop. Beds mado up 
outdoors are much'more likely to escape, and 
with a well-sheltered spot that is both cool 
and shady, there will be a good chance of 
getting a clean crop from beds made now 
Where there is no natural shelter from wind, 
flat shaped beds may be made up under 
ground, as it were, by getting out pits of the 
required size aaid shape on a piece of shaded 
ground with a northern slope and with the 
excavation running from east to west, mak¬ 
ing the beds in the usual way in such pits. 
Ridge-shaped beds are the most common for 
open-air work, but whichever form is choseu, 
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they will require plenty of covering, and for 
this straw or rush-covered hurdles to go next 
the beds are best. These are kept off the sur 
face by 3-inch battens, and over all is thrown 
something like l foot of litter or hay, taking 
care that this is free from woodlice, as these 
are very partial to the neighbourhood of 
the manure bins or heaps. For outdoor beds 
made up now it is well to have the manure 
rather more “ made ” than is advisable at i 
other seasons, and also to have it as damp as ' 
it can be safely made. The ext ra turning pre¬ 
vents excessive dryness from over-heating | 
after the beds are made up, and there is no ; 
need for much heat from fermentation to en- i 
able the spawn to run during June and July. I 
As it will be advisable to get a fresh supply 
of spawn for the beds intended to produce 
the late autumn and early winter crop, any 
bricks that may still remain on hand after 
the beds advised above have been made can 
be broken up as for bed spawning, and in¬ 
serted in any Grass meadow in which cattle 
are or have been lately ruryiing. Cut holes 
in the turf wherever the Grass shows signs 
of recent manuring, drop a piece of spawn in 
each hole, return the turf, and ram or tread 
it into its old place. These pieces of spawn 
are almost sure to give a good crop during 
the natural Mushroom season, and will be 
especially valuable in places where naturally- 
grown Mushrooms are scarce. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes. No doubt we shall soon be 
hearing something as to the genoral appear¬ 
ance of the Potato crop. We take great 
pains to learn the prospects of the fruit 
crop, but there is no subject of garden cul¬ 
tivation of greater importance as an econo- | 
mical item than is the Potato crop. So far 
as I have been enabled to note in and about j 
the south of London, plants are not strong. ! 
and they are irregular. 1 have observed in 
many breadths that the tops have either hut 
just recovered from a sharp touch of frost, 
or else have been weak from the first. In my 
own trial Irish tubers give the best, growth, 
then come Scotch, and next Cheshire seed. 
Tn nearly all cases home grown seed, i 
although saved, stored, and sprouted with 
the greatest, care, shows the weakest growth. 
Without doubt the frosts of May 22nd 
and 23rd did great harm, and let sets and 
soil be ever so good, growth after frost never 
is strong, nor are the plants productive. Now’ 
we have had warmth after the rains Potato 
breadths should show their prospective 
value. A. I). 

Potato disease fir. 11. (1 .).—The only 
inference to be deduced from the small 
sample of diseased Potato top sent is that the 
planted tubers were badly affected with 
disease then, and the damp soil, with later 
warmth, generated quick growth on the part 
of the disease spores, which rapidly spread in 
the sap flow, and, as a consequence, severely 
spread the disease. There is no reason to 
assume that the form of disease presented 
differs from that with which wo are so 
familiar, Phvtophthora infestans; but its 
action is unusually premature. That is doubt¬ 
less duo to the abundance of resting spores in 
the sets that were planted. It is unlikely 
that resting spores in the soil would he active 
so early in the season. Tt. would seem as if 
nothing could he done to check the disease, as 
it has practically ruined your prospective 
crop. Do not plant other Potatoes in the . 
same ground for two or three years, and get 
seed next year, if you can, from Scotland. 


Diseased Peas. -I should be much obliged if you 
will tell me what is the disease which has attacked "my 
Peas of various sorts, a sample of which I enclose? What 
do you suggest as a remedy ?—H. W. M. 


[Your Peas are suffering from a severe at¬ 
tack of mildew. It is commonly the product 
of cold chills, or in your case may be due to 
too thick sowing of seed, consequent crowd¬ 
ing of plants, and dryness or starvation at 
the roots. All our most successful growers 
of Peas sow thinly, and have their ground 
well trenched and liberally manured. So far 
we have seen no other fungoid attack on Peas 
this season. Very scorching weather on dry 
soils promotes it occasionally in July and 
August. So far 
thfjy are also att; 



sap sucking insects, as they fell out of the 
portions sent on to white paper freely. These 
do most harm when Peas are crowded, and on 
rather poor soil, but in your case might not 
have been dangerous but for the severe check 
the mildew attack has given to the Peas. We 
fear the plants are past recovery. The 
proper, indeed only remedy, for the mildew 
the moment its downy whiteness is seen on 
the loaves is to gently spray or syringe them 
with the well-known Bordeaux mixture or 
copper sulphate and lime solution. This, 
as we have often described, is made by crush¬ 
ing and dissolving in a tub containing 10 
gallons of water, 1 lb. of sulphate of copper 
(bluestone). In a pail dissolve 1 lb. of fresh 
lime, and when clear add the water to the 
other. Also dissolve in 2 quarts of boiling 
water 1 lb. of treacle, and add that also. 
When all is clear it. is ready to spray over the 
plants, doing it in the evening. A seeond 
and third spraying may he given at intervals 
of 10 days. Before gathering the Peas 
syringe freely with clear water.] 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GARLAND FLOWER (DAPHNE 
CNEORUM). 

Thu blossoms of the different Daphnes are 
characterised by a pleasing fragrance, and 
this species (D. Oneorum) is no exception to 
the rule. The Garland Flower forms a low- 


borne in small, compact clusters on the points 
j of nearly every shoot. It needs a fairly shaded 
i position, and is also very impatient of 
drought, though, owing to the deep descend¬ 
ing nature of the roots, it is more independent 
of superficial moisture than many other sub¬ 
jects. T. 

I BEDS OF AZALEAS AND LILIES. 
The article on page 199 is very opportune, 
coining, as it does, at a time when a selection 
of ground for planting out. stuff that has been 
forced is often under consideration. 1 should 
like to note that the treatment of forced 
plants preparatory to their consignment, to 
the open ground is not always what they re- 
i quire. A cool vinery or Peach-house is a 
good place for them until, sav, the middle of 
May, when they can be transferred to an 
open frame, where a little protection can be 
I given from the many weather changes likely 
to be experienced for a few weeks, including. 

J possibly, biting winds, slight frost, and 
scorching sun. T have done a considerable 
amount of planting in connection with the 
hardy Azaleas, and can fully endorse the note 
on page 199, that a mixture or combination of 
these with Lilies makes splendid large beds, 
but I would go a hit farther and suggest other 
things equally effective as Gaultonia eandi- 
eans, a few clumps of Montbrelia, Gladiolus, 

I Kisyrinchium. By all means select, flowers 
showing a fairly long spike; anything mas- 



The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). From a photopraph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


growing shrub, clothed with neat dark green 
foliage, and in the spring every shoot is ter¬ 
minated by a cluster of bright pink blossoms. 
This Daphne is by no means always met. with 
in a flourishing state, as it is more particular 
in its requirements than many shrubs. It , 
succeeds best in a fairly moist soil of an open I 
nature that is, under much the same condi¬ 
tions as many of the smaller growing Erica¬ 
ceae. If the soil is loam or of a somewhat 
heavy nature, the addition of some peat, ! 
rough sand, or well-decayed leaf-mould will 
just meet the requirements of this class of 
plants. A partially shaded position suits the 
Garland Flower well, and I have seen it in 
grand condition on a sloping hank where 
just protected from the full rays of the sun. 
In this case the soil consisted of little more 
than thoroughly decayed leaf mould. As a 
rock garden shrub this Daphne is unsur 
passed, ns it is seen to very great advantage 
when draping a stone or in a similar position, 
while, owing to its low stature, it stands forth 
more prominent on a rocky ledge than when 
planted on the ground level. There is a 
variety (here illustrated) which forms a larger 
and bolder plant than the typical kind. 

A second species of Daphne particularly 
suitable for rockwork is D. Blagavana, which 
was not introduced into this country until 
1872, though it is said to have been first dis¬ 
covered by Count Blagay on his estate at 
Lorenzburg, in Carniola, as long ago as 1837. 
D. Blagayuna is usually of a loose, straggling 
style of growdh, the creamy-w’hite flowers, 
which become purer after expansion, being 


wive is not suitable to mix with the Azaleas. 
In the matter of soil for planting it seems not 
to he generally known that, peat is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Three parts friable loam 
(not heavy), and one of dry, well pulverised 
cow manure will answer the purpose admi¬ 
rably. A bit. of stiarp road sand may be 
thrown in iT the soil is a little on the heavy 
side. I should like to add a note as to the 
cutting of flowers from the open. There are 
few things more acceptable for ordinary vases 
nr dinner-table work than the hardy Azaleas 
when at their best, and with some large beds 
a great wealth of flower is obtainable. The 
growth of the majority of these Azaleas is a 
hit. ragged and straggling, and so at. once to 
| obtain flowers and to keep the plants within 
bounds a nice discrimination is needed in the 
I cutting. Take all long stemmed flower shoots 
off, especially where they are encroaching on 
i other things, keeping the plants as near as 
possible in a shapely form. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


Sweet Peas. —These have felt the effects of 
the late cold rains and absence of sunshine 
more than mapy plants, for all the first 
blooms have turned yellow and dropped off 
without expanding. This means a heavy loss 
| to those who grow T for profit, as the first 
I gatherings always fetch the highest price. I 
find that with the return of bright days the 
blooms are beginning to expand. I should bo 
glad to know if in other parts of the country 
j this has happened, for I look on this part, as 
very much favoured in regard to the weather, 
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and as we wanted the rain very badly it would 
be hardly fair to find fault with having such 
a drenching in the mouth of June that some 
crops suffered by it. James Groom, C os port. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
(ORNITHOGALUM). 

Although a large genus, numbering over 
eighty species, few at least of the hardy kinds 
can be considered striking garden plants. 
Amongst the forty species hailing from the 
Cape, on the other hand, we have some really 
showy bulbs, most of which 
are in cultivation, and are 
very popular as being invalu¬ 
able for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. With the exception of 
6. latifolium among the 
hardy kinds, none of the 
species are at all comparable 
with O. pyramidale, a really 
striking plant, and when left 
undisturbed for several years 
and allowed to form clumps, 
one of our most, attractive 
summer-flowering bulbs. All 
the tall-growing species, as 
well as a few of the dwarfer 
ones, are eminently suited for 
wild gardening, and as they 
do well in Grass and are best 
left undisturbed, our wood¬ 
land walks and copses might 
be made attractive for a great 
part of the year at a very 
little cost. What is greatly 
in favour of the Ornithoga- 
luma is that one does not 
have to wait a number of 
years for them to flower. 

Many of those mentioned 
below might, also Vie utilised 
in dwarf shrubbery borders, 
where the kindly shelter 
would greatly assist in 
strengthening the bulbs and 
allow trials of half-hardv 
kinds to be made. Any good 
garden soil suits them well. 

A rich sandy soil will be 
found most suitable, and as 
they are readily raised from 
seed, a few years only are 
needed to get up a stock. 

The seeds of O. nutans may 
be scattered about the woods 
or shrubberies, anywhere in¬ 
deed, and in a few years they 
will be had in flower. 

O. arabicum is included 
amongst the European group, 
though extending to Algiers, 

Arabia, etc. It is one of the 
most charming flowers of this 
large genus, and though un¬ 
fortunately too tender to 
withstand the cold of our 
winters in the open air, it 
may be grown satisfactorily 
in a frame or cool greenhouse. 

If potted in good, rieh soil 
covered with ashes or some 
loose material, and taken into 
the house in batches as re¬ 
quired, it will be found very useful. The 
flowers (see illustration), which are pure 
white, with yellow anthers clustered around I 
the jet-black seed-vessel in the centre, are 
produced in many flowered corymbs, and 
very attractive. A native of Algiers. 

O. arcuatum.- 1 This, which flowered last 
year at Kew, comes from the Caucasus. It 
grows about 2 feet high, and bears white 
flowers. The form of the inflorescence is well 
shown in the illustration we give to-day. 

O. armen tACUM. —This belongs to the 
umbellatuni group, is a free bloomer, and 
very attractive. The flowers are borne from 
six to ten in a dense corymb, pure white, 
with the exception of a broad green keel. ' 
The leaves are grev green with incurved mar- \ 
gins, and each about 6 inches long. It | 
flowers in May in England^ - 
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O. aureijm is perlmps not hardy out-of- 
doors anywhere in England, but is worth try 
ing on account of its bright orange or golden 
flowers. It may, however, be managed with 
frame treatment. 

O. COMOSUM. —This is a pretty little plant 
and extremely useful for odd corners and 
shallow ledges in the rock garden. It rarely 
exceeds 4 inches to 6 inches in height. The 
leaves are narrow, thick and recurved, 
flowers very numerous in a corymbose head, 
milk white with purplish stems and yellowish 
anthers. It flowers in May and June. It 
may be planted on bare banks and such spots 
in full sun. 

O. exscapum.—T his is perhaps the 
dwarfest of all the species in cultivation at 


the present time. Tt. never exceeds a couple 
of inches in height, producing umbels of large 
white flowers just above the neck of the bulb. 
The leaves are a little longer, very narrow 
and reflexed. A native of Southern Europe, 
flowering in March and April. It succeeds 
well on dry, stony ground, and should always 
be planted in full sun. 

O. GLAUCOPHVLLTJM is a close ally of O. 
umbellatuni, which it resembles in habit. I 
From all the other species it may readily be | 
distinguished by its flat, narrow glaucous 
leaves, without any trace of a central mark- i 
ing ; flowers ten to twenty in a corymb, pure 
white on the inside, the outside being entirely 
green. 

O. FIMBRIATUM. —A dwarf species with 
very hairy leaves and smallish white flowers, 
useful for planting in Grass, etc. 


O. latifolium. A very handsome species, 
of Lhe O. pyramidale section, and a useful 
addition to our hardy spring or early summer 
bulbs. The flower stems grow 1 foot to 
3 feet in height, and bear a long spicate head 
of large white flowers, as many as a hundred 
having been counted on a strong plant. It 
flowers in May and June and is a native of 
Tauria, from whence it was introduced in 
I 1629. It is perfectly hardy, and makes a 
charming plant for grouping in clumps of 
dwarf shrubs, etc. 

O. montaxum, a dwarf species, is of no 
particular merit. It grows 2 inches to 4 
inches high, bearing numerous greenish white 
1 flowers. A native of Italy, flowering in May. 

1 O. narboxense is a tall-growing species 


from Southern Europe, and nearly allied to 
O. pyrenaicum ; indeed it has been con¬ 
sidered a variety of that species. It differs, 
however, in its dwarfer habit, its longer 
flower stalks, no yellow in the flower colour¬ 
ing, in the styles being shorter than the 
stamens, and in the bracts being a fifth part 
instead of half the length of the flower-stalks. 
It is a showier and more desirable plant than 
O. pyrenaicum, and should be in every col¬ 
lection of hardy flowers. The leaves are 
channelled, each 1J- feet to 2 feet long, and 
half an inch broad, withering at the points 
when the plant is in flower. The flower-stem, 
1 foot to 2 feet high, bears about fifty blooms 
in a dense raceme. 'The flowers are white 
with a green stripe along the mid-rib, about 
an inch in diameter^ and with the alternative 
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Ornithogalum arcuatum. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
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young plants begin to make roots they find 
nourishment, whereas when manuring is done 
in the ordinary manner it takes the roots 
some time to reach the larder, the plants 
meanwhile being in a semi-starved condition. 
Most growers of this favourite flower will have 
noted a tendency on the part of the young 
plants to hang about some time before start¬ 
ing into free growth. The younger leaves 
look as if they were attacked by some kind of 
insect, but I have never found this to be the 
case. It seems to be a contraction of the 
tissues, brought on by sluggish root action. 
Asters love a free as well as a rich soil, and 
are in the earlier stages of growth much 
affected if the young roots cannot ramble 
away with perfect freedom. A spell of cold 
weather will affect them if it should come 
directly after planting. The only thing that 
can be done is to induce root action by a free 
use of the hoe, not waiting for weeds, but 
stirring the soil well once a week. I re¬ 
member once having a bed of the Victoria 
strain that I wanted badly to come on for 
cutting. The season was cold and rather wet, 
and the plants seemed incapable of moving. 
I used the hoe in the way above mentioned, 
the plants started away into free growth, and 
I had a fine lot of Asters in a season when 
really good samples were scarce. 

J. CORNHILL. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Iris gigantea is blooming well with me this 
season. The various members of the Iris 
family love moisture when in full growth, 
und the copious rains in June helped 
them. Before I. gigantea came into growth 
I had it well manured. When in 
prime condition the flower stems run up 
nearly 5 feet high, the large ivory-white 
flowers making a fine display, especially when 
a dozen plants are grouped together. With 
the exception, perhaps, of I. Ktempferi the 
above mentioned species is, I believe, the 
finest of the family. Where flowers of im¬ 
posing aspect are needed for indoor decora¬ 
tion this Iris will be found very useful. It 
does very well in any fair garden soil, but 
should have a sunny position, and in low 
lying situations it should be planted in the 
highest position in the garden. A neighbour 
lias quite a big established clump, which 
rarely flowers well. This season it has given 
but one flower stem. He has it in the lowest 
part of his garden, where the soil is apt to be 
very wet in winter, whereas my plants are 
in a position where superfluous moisture can 
more readily pass away. 

Liv aria hepaticasfolta. — A charming 
little thing this for a dry hank or for poor 
sandy soils, where it inay be used in associa 
tion with Stonecrops and other drought re 
sisting plants. It rises barely half an inch 
above the ground, and travels in the same 
way as the common L. Cymbalaria, which is 
too* rampant and encroaching to be admitted 
into the company of choice rock plants. It 
forms a pretty carpet, the foliage densely 
covering the earth, and when studded with 
innumerable little purple blossoms has a very 
pleasing appearance. It is one of those 
things that the beginner in gardening should 
grow, as it is bound to grow freely, and 
quickly yield a reward for little labour 
bestowed. 

Helianthemum amabtle fl.-pl. is un¬ 
doubtedly the best of the Rock Roses. Not 
only are the double crimson scarlet blooms 
remarkably showy, but they are produced in 
a much more continuous manner than is the 
ease with any other member of the family. 
It is neat habited, and the flowers sliow r up 
well on the deep green foliage. A plant that 
commences to bloom in May, and continues, 
more or less, in flower throughout the 
summer, is worth taking note of. It is a fine 
ornament to a rockery of tolerably large di¬ 
mensions, as it soon covers a considerable 
space, and yields its bright blossom when 
most rock plants are past. 

SEMPERvrvuM pyrenaicum. — I believe 
this to be identical with the plants usually 
sold under the name of califomicum. Mr. 


Stansfield, of Southport, has S. californicum 
in his list, but remarks that it must be a 


mistake, as no species of this family has ever 
been found on the American continent. It 
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is, therefore, somewhat of a mystery how this 
species came by the latter name. As evi¬ 
dently there can be no species from Cali¬ 
fornia we may assume that it is a nursery¬ 
man’s name, which in some way got tacked on 
to it. It is a strong growing kind, the rosettes 
being about the size of those of the common 
Houseleek, the leaves pleasingly tipped with 
red. It makes a capital edging plant. 

J. CORNHILL. 

PLANTS FOR SHADY POSITION. 

Kindly tell me (1) what bright-coloured perennials and 
annuals would grow in a very shady border and bed with 
good soil, in north Cornwall, and with a aouth-weat 
aspect^ Antirrhinums aeem to do well, but grow too i 
tall, and Stocks grow crooked. (2) What flowering shrubs 1 
will do in a Bhady border or under trees generally ? I I 
have a good many Rhododendron ponticum, and they do 
well, but should like to know of some other bushes that . 
have bright flowers, as my garden wants colour. (3) What 
brightly-coloured climbing plants would do on an arch 
that has a south-w est aspect, but, is much overshadowed 
by an OakV Would any kind of Rose do?—H. B. M., 
Cornwall. 

[It is useless to expect that plants of any 
description will flewer freely in a very shady 


tigrinum, and L. excelsum, Hypericum caly- 
cinum, Pentstemons, Montbretias, Trades- 
cantia virginica, Epimediums, Dodecatheon 
Meadia, Calceolaria integrifolia (which 
should live through the winter with you), Gal- 
tonia candicans, and Megasea cordifolia pur¬ 
purea. 

As regards flowering shrubs for the shade, 
the best you can try are Berberis Aquifolium, 
B. Darwini, B. stenophylla, Hypericum 
Moserianum, Spirma ariasfolia, Phillyrea 
angustifolia, Ribes of sorts, Escallonia ma 
crantha, Skimmia japonica, Weigelas, Vi¬ 
burnum plicatum, Cytisus praecox, and the 
double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pl.). 
As regards your third query, the best climbers 
for the shaded arch would be the Flame Nas¬ 
turtium (Tropreolum speciosum). Shade is a 
necessity for this in the south. You might 
try the red Lapageria, which does well on 
north walls in the south-west. Both these 
climbers require peat or leaf-mould. A 
climbing Rose would never be satisfactory in 
such a shaded position.] 




The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabieum). (See page '47.) 



| border. Sun is essential to free blooming. 

; Still, you may be able to get a little colour, 

' but nothing to compare with what would be 
l possible if the sun had access to the border. | 
Annuals are not likely to be satisfactory. The 
most suitable would be Poppies, Esctischolt 
zias, Cornflower, Lupins, and Nasturtiums. 
Of perennials the most promising are Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses, double and single, 
flepaticas, Tufted Pansies, Snowdrops, 
Anemone japonica, and A. apennina, Peri¬ 
winkles, Creeping .fenny (Lysimachia), 
Aquilegias, Auriculas, Evening Primroses, 
Woodruff, and Solomon’s Seal, which both do 
well ju shade ; Primula japonica, if fairly 
damp, herbaceous Spirteas, Lupins, herbace¬ 
ous and Tree, Lily of the Valley, Day Lilies, 
German Irises, Forget-me-not, Christmas and 
Lenten Roses, Adonis vernalis, Alstroemeria 
aurea, herbaceous Phloxes, Seabiosa cau- 
casica, Rudbeckia Newmani and R. purpurea, 
Erigeron speciosus, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Trollius, Golden Rod (Solidago), Michaelmas | 
Daisies, Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), 
Aconitum Napellus, Funkias, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Doronicums, Lilies, such as L. i 
candidum, L. croceum, L. davuricum, L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lillum candidum diseased. -I b«g herewith 
to enclose bulb of Lilium candidum, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will tell me if you think it is diseased ? The 
bed of Lilies amongst which it was, looked perfectly strong 
and healthy when I went away the beginning of April, 
but on iny return, at. the beginning of May, the leaves were 
shrivelled and the stems withered. Most of the bulbs are 
flowering, hut they hear very poor blooms, and there are 
no leaves. The bulbs, as far as I can see, look quite 
healthy. -Vandbrbcrn. 

[The failure of your Lilium candidum is 
caused, no doubt, by that terrible and mys 
teriouM disease (undoubtedly of fungoid 
origin), which has carried it off wholesale in 
many gardens where it at one time used to 
luxuriate. Mr. George Massee, of Kew, one 
of our greatest authorities on the fungoid 
diseases of plants, says this fungus remains 
in a dormant state in the soil throughout the 
winter, then when the plants are in active 
growdh a large number of spores are pro¬ 
duced, which float in the air and adhere to 
the moistened surface of leaf or flower. Once 
in contact with this Lily they spread rapidly 
and cause both foliage and flowers to wither, 
thus transforming what was at one time the 
finest feature of the garden into a collection 
of blackened stems and leaves. Various 
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remedies havo been tried, but at present none 
of them have given general satisfaction, 
though slight success has followed here and 
there. Mr. Massee recommends that directly 
there is any sign of the fungus the whole of 
the plants should be sprayed with a solution 
of 2 oz. of potassium sulphide dissolved in 
3 gallons of water. At the same time any 
signs of decaying foliage should be at once 
removed and burnt. A simple remedy that 
some cultivators have tried with more or less 
success is directly the bulbs become dormant 
to dig them up and put for two or three I 
weeks in paper bags with a quantity of j 
sulphur, this being very fatal to fungi in 
general. Then plant (for the bulbs are | 
greatly weakened if left long out of the 
ground), choosing, if possible, a spot quite 
away from their previous position, and in the j 
spring and summer as the plants grow give a | 
fortnightly dusting of sulphur. This has | 
been strongly recommended, but a perfect | 
cure has yet to be found for this disease.] 

Sweet Peas falling. —Can you suggest a cause for 
Sweet Peas dropping their buds ;’ I should l>e more pre¬ 
pared to hear that they are over than under manured, as 
there is a good M inch layer of mellow manure at 9 indies 
to 15 inches below the surface. The ]>art where the 
manure is put in deepest has done best; in fact, they 
grew moat vigorously from the first, long before I should 
imagine their roots could have reached the manure. The 
whole have, however, grown slowly this year, and are 
dowering indifferently. The foliage tends to turn yellow, 
and is not luxuriant, ns should lie the case with over- 
manured plants. The seeds were sown in a good dusting 
of basic slag, and they have had several applications of 
liquid-manure, but do not improve. They have been ; 
three years in the same spot, and the soil is light and 
sandy, so 1 presume it is exhausted. But should not the 
manuring 1 have indicated have rectified this? The 
flowers, when they do expand, are of fair size and well 
formed on long stalks ; but so many buds turn yellow and 
fail that, as a whole, ray Sweet Peas look j»oor.—A. II. 
Woij.hv-Dod. 

[The main reason for the failure is, no 
doubt, dryness at the roots. Give the plants 
a thorough soaking of water, and then put 
along the rows a mulch of rotten manure, and 
water this heavily once a week if the weather 
be dry, and you will soon see a change. Take 
care also to pick off all faded flowers. Give 
them fresh quarters next year.] 

The Mocassin flower (Cypripedium spec- 
labile) in the South of Scotland.— There is 
a fine plant of the noble Cypripedium specta- 
bile in the gardens of Kirkconnell, New- 
nbbey. Kirkcudbrightshire, and this speci¬ 
men increases in beauty from year to year, 
thus showing that it has become thoroughly 
well established. The soil of the garden, 
which is near an extensive peat moss, now! 
largely reduced in size by the inroads of i 
cultivation, is of a peaty nature, and this 
probably accounts for the flourishing charac¬ 
ter of this showy North American Slipper- 
wort in this south west of Scotland garden. 

It is planted in one of the herbaceous borders, 
where it receives a considerable amount of 
sunshine, but as the garden is a very old 
one, and is thoroughly well furnished with | 
shrubs and plants, there is not the dry, ex- | 
haustive heat of some more modern ones. 
The other day this plant luul quite a number 
of its exquisite white and rosy-carmine blooms 
fully expanded, amply justifying its claim to 
be perhaps the finest of the hardy Slipper-, 
worts. It is not easily established every¬ 
where, although I know of a few good plants 
in this quarter, and as many plants are im¬ 
ported annually, the tale of the losses of this 
lovely plant in this country must be a sad 
one. Miss Maxwell Witham is an admirer 
of the hardy Orchids, as well as other 
flowers, and is justly proud of the success of 
C. spectabile.—S. ARNOTT. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL NOTES. 

Pi.A\'Ts intended to produce large blooms, 
whether for home decoration or exhibition, 
are now growing freely, and where many 
specimens are cultivated will almost require « 
daily attention in the matter of securing the 
growths to prevent accident to the extreme i 
points, which at this time are very soft and j 
succulent. All plants having made their first- j 
break will grow awav freely, and each shoot j 
retained should he securely fastened to up- I 
right Lt vie-., which are fastened to the cross , 
rails. When all the shrrBtfs are supported in ‘ 
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this way each one obtains its equal share of 
light and sun much better than when three 
branches are tied to one centre stake. By 
the former method mildew is nol nearly so 
likely to attack the leaves, and 

Ripening of the wood progresses with 
the growth of the plant by the assistance of a 
free leaf development. With the plants grow¬ 
ing quick!}', gross-growing sorts need constant 
attention to see that the raffia w T ith which the 
points of the shoots are fastened is not too 
tight. Side growths which push from the 
stems in any way should be promptly re¬ 
moved, thereby concentrating the whole 
energy of the plant into the selected growths. 
Suckers which spring up from the base of the 
plant should be removed as fast as they grow, 
retaining any from scarce or new varieties for 
the purpose of supplying cuttings next De¬ 
cember. If dibbled into sandy soil, even 
now, and placed in a slight bottom heat, they 
will quickly strike root and make sturdy little 
plants which will produce cuttings of strong 
growth at the proper time. Care should be 
taken in the removal of suckers. See that 
the roots of the plants arc not damaged un¬ 
necessarily by cutting out the suckers with a 
knife, as is sometimes done. The safest way 
to remove them is to break them off above the 
soil. If the Celery-fly attacks the plants, the 
best remedy is hand-picking. The spittle-fly, 
or what is commonly known as the cuckoo- 
spit, is often a great trouble. Secreting itself 
in the points of the shoots, it quickly causes 
tender young leaves to curl up, and when 
once the leaves are affected in this manner 
they seldom recover their form again. Con¬ 
stant watching and removal are the safest 
means of clearing the plants of this pest. 
This fly, if allowed to remain, develops into 
what is known amongst gardeners as the 
“ jumper,” which does much damage to the 
young growth by eating out the point of the 
shoot. Earwigs, too, are beginning to 
appear; these also infest the points of the 
shoots. Hand-picking is one way of getting 
rid of them, and they may be trapped with 
upturned small flower pots, in which is placed 
a small portion of Moss, also by Broad Bean 
stalks. 

For mildew a dusting over the affected 
parts with brown sulphur is the best remedy, 
especially if it be applied early, as soon as 
the mildew is seen. Under no conditions 
must the roots be allow ed to become dry now. 
As a ride, the soil in the pots should be ex¬ 
amined twice daily, and there is no more cer¬ 
tain way of ascertaining their condition than 
by ringing the pots with the knuckles. Any 
plants which are dry, or approaching that 
state, should have sufficient water given them 
to thoroughly soak every part of the soil, and 
then let it wait until it is again in the same 
state. Where it is possible to obtain it, the 
water should be soft. Where a sufficiency of 
rain water does not exist, recourse has to be 
had to wells, or, as is the case near to towns, 
the water passing through the water com¬ 
pany’s pipes has to be used. Before use, this 
water should be placed in the sun some hours 
to become warmed, as water applied direct 
from the pipes to the roots must give a check 
to the plants. The continual application of 
water will have washed some of the surface- 
roots bare about the stem if means were not 
taken to prevent this after the plants were 
transferred to their flowering pots, lt will be 
advisable to again 

Top dress the roots, so that they do not 
become bare, with, say. 1 inch thickness of 
turfy loam, to which has been added a portion 
of partly-decayed horse-manure — say, one 
part of the latter to two of the former. On 
the top of the soil place a flat piece of crock 
or broken tile about 2 inches square, which 
will prevent the roots being again bared if the 
water is poured on the tile instead of directly 
on to the loose soil. 

MANURES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS . 

IN POTS. 

(Reply to ** F. M.”) 

Chrysanthemums do not require stimulants 
until the pots in which they are to flower are 
full of roots. The idea of the advantage 
gained by applying stimulants of any kind is 
that after the roots have well fillpd the pots 


they quickly exhaust the nutriment contained 
in tl»e soil, as they are such gross feeders. 
Then some stimulating food should be given 
to sustain the growth of the plant in a satis¬ 
factory condition without causing it to receive 
a check in growth through the exhaustion of 
all support. There are many kinds of food 
which may be used with equal results. Very 
much depends upon circumstances as to the 
convenience of obtaining a proper supply. A 
little and often iB the correct method to em¬ 
ploy. Far better is it to follow this rule than 
to give strong doses of any one kind at long 
intervals. Liquid made from animal manures 
is, perhaps, the best; but there is such a 
difficulty in preparing them that artificial 
manures largely supply the want, and for 
amateurs with no convenience these are 
perhaps the best; certainly, they are more 
easily applied. A word of caution is neces¬ 
sary, perhaps, to prevent the misuse of the 
various kinds. The general mistake is that 
of erring on the strong side. The idea in the 
mind or an inexperienced cultivator is that 
when a reasonable dose has been given, and 
the plants show the difference in increased 
vigour ami improved appearance, then is the 
time to hasten on the improvement by giving 
a larger dose next time, which often ends in 
a complete failure, through the loss of the sur¬ 
face roots, which are those mainly employed 
in working for the benefit of the leaves and 
stems. Chrysanthemums like a -change of 
food. It. is not wise to supply them with one 
kind of manure too long at once. Far better 
is it to give three or four doses of one kind, 
and then change it for another. For in¬ 
stance, where artificial kinds are employed 
solely, with the exception of occasional doses 
of soot almost, indispensable to the growth 
of the plants it is well to use, say, two of 
these, alternating them with soot. It is wise 
to adhere to the instructions given with each 
kind of artificial manure. Never exceed the 
dose until you have proved its strength and 
efficacy. Sulphate of ammonia should he 
used with care. The best, method of applying 
this last stimulant is this : Dissolve a quarter 
of an ounce in one gallon of soft-water, com¬ 
mencing as soon as the flower-buds are swell¬ 
ing freely, increasing the strength gradually 
until half an ounce is reached for the same 
quantity of water. Sulphate of ammonia 
shoidd never be used until the pots are full of 
roots, and should not be sprinkled on the sur¬ 
face of the soil, as is sometimes practised. 
In this wav it burns the surface roots. In 
the case of animal manure, that from the 
cow house drainings is preferable to that 
from the stable tank, being cooler. Sheep- 
manure, placed in a bag, should bo in the 
water-tank ; the bag prevents the manure 
washing out into the water, thus rendering it 
thick, which blocks the passage wav on the 
surface for future waterings. Even the drain¬ 
ings from a heap of manure are beneficial to 
the plants, us they afford a change of food 
Troiii artificial kinds. Commence with soot 
water. This is best made by placing some in 
a bag in the same manner as advised for the 
sheep-manure. One bushel of soot in a Inig 
will be ample in a tank holding 100 gallons of 
water, or less in proportion, of course, can 
be employed. Give soot water to the plants 
every time they need water for nearly a week, 
then use some other stimulant, returning 
again to the soot after a course of others. 
During a spell or wet weather it is not pos¬ 
sible to use liquid made from animal manures, 
lt is then that the value of artificial kinds is 
evident. A little can be sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil, allowing the rain to wash 
it in. In this manner the plants receive 
nourishment, whereas if liquid manure alone 
were used, the plants would not be in a state 
to receive other stimulants, as it would bo 
unwise to water the plants so much, as 
Chrysanthemums do not care about being 
soddened about the roots for long together, 
although they are plants which require a lot 
of nourishment and water also. About twice 
a week the plants should have clear water 
only given them, which is a direct change 
from the continual use of stimulants. E. 

Index to Volume XXVI. -The binding covers 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRON VEITCHIANUM AND 
ITS HYBRIDS. 

One c.r the most striking of the white-flowered 
greenhouse -Rhododendrons is R. Veitchianum, 
introduced by the firm whose name it bears 
about fifty years ago. It is a native of 
Moulmein, and is, as a rule, rather more 
tender than most of the Himalayan species. 
R. Veitchianum shows a considerable amount 
of individual variation, but in a general way 
it is apt to grow somewhat thin and 
straggling during its earlier stages. Still, as 
it grows up these undesirable features gradu¬ 
ally disappear, so that when large and in a 
healthy condition it forms a handsome shrub. 
The flowers, borne, as a rule, three or four 
together in a loose terminal cluster, are large, 
each 4 inches or more across, and with the j 
exception of a patch of pale yellow on the 


With nearly all the Indian Rhododendrons 
employed by the hybridist to a greater or less 
degree the claims of R. Veitchianum were sure 
to he recognised, but it has not been taken 
advantage of to the same extent as some 
oilier species. One of its progeny is here¬ 
with figured- viz.. It. Forsterian uni, and it 
certainly ranks among the very finest of all 
greenhouse Rhododendrons. It was raised 
many years ago by Herr Otto Forster, in 
Austria, the parents being R. Veitchianum 
and R. Edgeworthi. This latter is char¬ 
acterised by large widely-expanded blossoms, 
with a most delicious fragrance, and this | 
feature is transmitted to its progeny. The , 
flowers of this are very large, pure white, 
with the exception of a lemon blotch in the , 
centre, and borne, as a rule, three or four in 1 
a cluster. In habit R. Forsterianum is some- I 
what tall growing, hence it is not suited for ! 
small plants, but as a large specimen it is, 
when in full flower, a most attractive feature. 


same treatment as an Indian Azalea they can 
be depended upon to yield satisfactory re¬ 
sults. X. 

Ascleplas curassavica.— Will you kindly inform 
me of the proper treatment of Desclepia curassavica, and 
if there is more than one kind, soil, etc. ?—Jas. C. Jonks. 

[The plant you mean is no doubt that at 
the head of this note. It is a pretty flowering 
plant, though a troublesome weed in some 
parts of the tropics, and one whose seeds 
float in the air like those of the Dandelion. 
It will grow and flower well in a greenhouse 
during the summer, but it must have a some¬ 
what warmer structure during the winter, 
though it might survive in the greenhouse if 
kept rather dry at the roots. It is said to be 
a native of America, but it is now r spread over 
many parts of the tropics. There are several 
hardy species, the best being the autumn- 
flowering A. tuberosa, which produces bright 
orange-coloured blossoms. 1 



Flowering shoot of Rhododendron Forsterianum. 


upper part of the interior of the bloom, are 
altogether pure white. A particularly notice¬ 
able feature in which this Rhododendron 
differs from any other white flowered kind is 
that the edges of the petals are very much 
crisped. This character varies greatly in 
different individuals when they are raised 
from seed, which ripens readily even on small 
plants. While nearly all individual plants of 
R. Veitchianum possess this crisped char¬ 
acter to a greater or less extent it is alto¬ 
gether wanting, or nearly so, in the variety 
leevigatuni. Generally speaking, this is more 
compact than the best forms of the type ; 
indeed, the plants bearing the finest and most 
crisped flowers are usually the loosest 
growers, but to this exceptions may be some- i 
limes found. In a state of nuturc it is said 
to often grow as an epiphyte, and in common 
with other species that behave in the same 
way its roots are not particularly vigorous, 
hence large specimens can be kept in health 
for several years in comparatively small pots 

Di,itiz Mt ,Gowgle 


A second hybrid of R. Veitchianum was ob¬ 
tained by mating this species with the little 
Himalayan R. ciliatum, its progeny being re 
markable for freedom of flowering. 'The 
hybrid R. exonieuse forms a compact, freely- 
branched bush, with foliage a good deal like 
that of R. Veitchianum, but smaller, while 
the young leaves are hairy. The flowers are 
each about three inches in diameter, tinged 
with pink in the bud .state, but ivorv white 
when fully expanded. This variety was 
raised by Air. Robert Veitch, of Exeter, 
hence the name of exoniense. It is one of 
the most free-flowering of all this class of 
Rhododendrons, the blossoms being borne 
with almost the freedom of an Indian Azalea. 

For Rhododendrons of this section a soil 
composed principally of sandy peat is’suit¬ 
able. Effectually drained, a liberal amount 
of water, especially during the growing 
season, is necessary, while frequent syringing 
is beneficial. If in pots thev may with ad 
vantage be plunged outside during the 
summer months ; in fact, if given much the 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

Slugs and snails belong to a group of 
animals called Mollusca?. The slugs (or 
Limacidte) and the snails (or Helicidm) are 
terrestrial in habits, and feed upon all manner 
of substances. The majority of snails prefer 
green diet, such us plants of all kinds ; many 
slugs also live upon plants, but others prefer 
dry vegetable and animal substances, and will 
not touch green matter unless under stress 
of circumstances. During the last four years 
j there has been a great increase in the num- 
J her of slugs all over Britain, so much so that 
whole fields of Cabbage, Wheat, and other 
, plants have been destroyed. In gardens they 
, have been even worse, and it lias frequently 
been impossible to grow a crop of early Peas 
or Beans. Young Potato sprouts and flower¬ 
ing plants of all kinds have suffered in a 
similar way. Slugs ape unprotected by an 
external shell, but they have a shell, never¬ 
theless,! in the form of a small, flat plate 
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buried under the akin in the front region 
of the body. Snails, on the other hand, have 
usually a large shell into which the whole 
body can be withdrawn. They also have the 
pcAver of closing this shell completely by 
means of a hardened plate which is spread 
over the opening into the shell. These so- 
called molluscous animals havb a moivlh com¬ 
posed of external fleshy lips, and within there 
is an apparatus, the chief part of which is a 
ribbon-like mass of teeth, by means of which 
they rasp away the tissues of plants and other 
substances which they employ as food. Both 
kinds of these molluscs move by means of a 
flattened muscular part of the body called i 
the “foot.” One notable feature is the) 
copious flow of slimy mucus these animals 
can produce, and, in the case of slugs, this j 
especially interferes with killing tliPin. This 
slune cannot be produced continuously for long , 
at a time, but it is necessary to give two or [ 
three dressings of irritant powder before the 
skin is reached. Many different kinds of slugs 
and snails occur in Britain, some being in¬ 
jurious, others of no economic value, while a 
few are even beneficial. Both slugs and snails 
have male and female sexual organs in the 
same individual. Both deposit eggs, and the 
young resemble the adults. 

SLTJfrS. 

The commonest slug is the grey field slug, 
which may be found in every garden and field 
throughout Great Britain. It is ono of the j 
most prolific species of its race. A single in- 
dividual is capable of laying as many as 600 
eggs during the year. This slug resembles 
in general structure all other species. The 
body is long and rounded above, whilst the i 
lower portion is flat, and forms the so-called 
“ foot.” Oil the bhck will be seen an oval I 
area which marks the site of the shell-ulate j 
hidden under the skin. A hole will be 
noticed at the edge of this area, this hole 
being the breathing pore. The shell is a 
thin hard plate beneath the oval area, and in 
some kinds of slugs it is composed simply of 
a mass of granules. The head of the slug has 
not only fleshy lips on the mouth, and the 
rasping tongue within, but it also bears two 
retractile tentacles. The grey slug lays its 
eggs in the earth and under rubbish, etc., 
from May onwards into November. The eggs 
are round, milky, opaque bodies, and are de¬ 
posited in batches of from six to fifteen. In 
from three to four weeks they develop into 
young slugs, which are like the mature 
mollusc, but very small and paler in colour. 
When first hatched they are only one-twelfth 
of an inch long, and are very pale and soft. 
These slugs, like others, love moisture. They j 
are chiefly nocturnal, and hide away during 
the day under stones, etc., and in the soil 
or under clods of earth when young. A 
shower of rain, however, soon brings them | 
out during tiie day. Slugs may be found at j 
all times of the year, but in winter they | 
usually take shelter under stones or logs, in J 
the earth, and in rubbish heaps, where they ; 
remain in a semi torpid state until the soring. | 
Sometimes they occur even in mid winter, 
when the weather is open. A small species, ( 
known as the bulb or root, eating slug, passes 
the day under the ground, and comes up at I 
night to feed on the leaves of plants. Like j 
the earth-worm, this slug pulls down leaves j 
into the ground and feeds upon them during 
the day, as it also does upon any roots or 
bulbs near it. A large black slug is also often 
noticed in gardens. This belongs to a dif¬ 
ferent group to the grey field slug; the 
breathing-hole will be noticed to be in front 
of the area over the rudimentary shell, and 
not, behind it. The black slug may reach 
four or more inches in length. It is coni 
monly found in gardens, damp woods, and 
along dvkes ; it seldom occurs attacking field 
crops. Like all slugs, it is very variable in 
colour, and produces a large quantity of 
slime. Some slugs do net reach maturity for 
a year or more. They may then lay eggs and 
die. Others, as the black striped slug, may 
live for four nr live years. The yellow or 
household slug is also a huge species which is 
found in cellars, sculleries, and dairies, and 
about doors. It feeds upon many substances, 
including meal and flour, and is very partial 
to cream. One finds it also on beer drippings 
in cellars. Of aTcTklLvellowiftH colour, it is 
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often speckled with white and black, and has 
a bluish head and tentacles* One group-of 
slugs known as Te9tacellifc are worm-killers. 
These may be recognised by the small shell 
being external. They hunt and destroy earth- I 
worms and grubs in the soil, and may be said I 
to be beneficial. 

5 • Snails. 

Snails are all provided with shells into 
which the whole body of the mollusc can be 
retracted. Like slugs, they move by means 
of a flattened muscular area, the foot, and 
have a similarly-formed head and mouth. 
They also produce much mucous slime. Damp J 
and dark places suit some, whilst others 
occur on dry “ down-sides ” and sandy heaths. 
Like slugs also, they are mainly nocturnal, 
or work during dusk, but they also appear in I 
great numbers during the day, after showers | 
of rain. They feed upon all manner of vege- ' 
tation, although some kinds show a decided 
preference for certain food plants. As in 
slugs the male and female organs are borne ; 
by the same individual, but they seldom fer- | 
tilise theniselves. They mostly feed above 
ground, and so can be more easily destroyed 
than slugs. The 

Large garden snail is one of the most 
widely distributed species, and is that most 
often complained of in gardens. It is the 
largest garden species, easily distinguished 
by its brown shell, marked with pale zig¬ 
zag lines. Eggs are laid in small batches in i 
the earth, about 60 to 70 in each heap. Snails’ 1 
eggs are white, shining, globular bodies, I 
which hatch in about In days. The young i 
snails have very thin, transparent shells, and 
grow rapidly. At the approach of cold 
weather they come together in heaps amongst j 
rubbish in rockeries and ferneries, amongst 
the exposed roots of trees, and at the foot , 
of hedgerows. They often occur in large 
masses united by the so-called epiphragms, 
which they form to close the mouth of the 
shell. Clover, Sainfoin, and upland pastures . 
are often attacked bv the wood snail. This I 
is one of the first to make its appearance in 
the spring. The shell is very variable in ! 
colour, being white, grey, pale yellow, pink, | 

I and brown, with one to five spiral brown 
i bands, and a black edge round the mouth. 
The 

Strawberry snail is a small snail, seldom 
more than half an-inch long. It is essentially 
a garden pest, and is particularly trouble¬ 
some in Strawberry beds and amongst 
Viblets. Iris and other garden plants are fre 
quently ruined by it. The shell is much more 
flattened in form than in the common large 
snails, and is dirty-grey, reddish-brown, or 
brown in colour, with numerous brown trans¬ 
verse streaks, and a white spiral band around , 
the last whorl. It occurs during the day only ' 
after rain, being a nocturnal feeder. The 1 
eggs are laid between August and November, 
and hatch in from 20 to 26 days. Each snail 
may lay us many as 60 eggs, either in or on 1 
the ground. They hibernate like the large 
garden snail. In fields and gardens near the j 
sea we find the 

Small banded snail, one of the worst j 
culprits. It also occurs further inland, and j 
especially along “ down-sides.” The shell is | 
conical and creamy white, with a single i 
purplish-brown band above and others below. ; 
Snails of this species come out in great num¬ 
bers during damp weather, and swarm over 
herbs and bushes. They never seem actually 
I to hibernate. Wheat, Mustard, and field 
! crops generally suffer. Several other kinds 
! occur in garden ami field, and do dumage to 
plants. 

Natural enemies or snails anii slugs. 

By far the greatest natural cheeks are 
birds, especially the thrush, which not. only 
eats many slugs, but is especially partial to 
snails, breaking their shells against a stone 
and picking out the mollusc. Blackbirds de¬ 
vour large numbers of slugs, as also do star 
lings. Toads are great devourers of slugs 
and Small snails. Moles and shrew mice also 
help to keep down the number of slugs. 
Poultry and ducks eagerly search for them. 

; Centipedes attack slugs, and ants frequently 
kill snails, but none of the foregoing, save 
j birds, do any appreciable good in keeping 
1 down an excess of these molluscan creatures. 


Prevention and remedies. 

The following may be mentioned as tend¬ 
ing to prevent and lessen the attack of these 
pests:—(1), Drainage, because dampness 
favours them. (2), Avoid long manure, or 
in fact any organic manure where slugs are 
abundant m the soil. Employ artificials for 
a time. (3), Dry dressings of some irritant 
to kill the pests, (a) Soot and lime ; (b) salt 
and lime ; (c) lime and caustic soda ; or to 
act mechanically, (d) powdered coke. The 
lime must be in a very finely-divided state, 
and quite fresh. Two or three dressings must 
be given, the second some 15 to 30 minutes 
after the first. Lime and caustic soda is 
found to act best four parts of caustic soda 
to 96 of lime well mixed. Dry dressings, ex 
ccpt powdered coke, should be applied very 
early in the morning. (4), “ Rings” of slaked 
lime or fine ash soaked in paraffin may be 
put round choice plants. (5), In gardens and 
hop plantations heaps of bran-mash or moist 
oatmeal may be placed here and there. These 
baits attract the slugs, which may then be 
easily collected. (6), Heavy applications of 
soot are best to keep off snails, which should 
be dealt with mainly by hand-picking and by 
trapping with Cabbage leaves. (7), Rows of 
Peas, etc., are best protected either by 
spreading Barley sweepings or cinders and 
lime along the rows, or by heavy dressings of 
slaked lime. (8), Rockeries, ferneries, hedge- 
bottoms, and rough herbage at the base of 
walls should be cleaned out in winter, 
and the masses of hibernating snails crushed. 
(9), Land that is thoroughly fouled with 
slugs should be treated with gas-lime, and 
in the winter deeply trenched. (10), 
Wherever invasion is seen to come from a 
neighbouring copse or spinney a deep trench 
should be dug and filled with lime or tar, in 
order to trap the creatures. (11), Ducks and 
poultry should be kept in Hop gardens in late 
autumn, and ducks in spring, and also, when 
ever possible, the latter should be penned on 
garden land, as they greedily devour both 
kinds of pests. (12),Thrushes should be en¬ 
couraged. It is easier to keep them off our fruit 
than to suppress the snails and slugs, which 
they largely devour.— Leaflet- Vi2 of the Hoard 
of Agriculture and E is fieri es. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillars on Apple-trees The enclosed 
caterpillar I found on one of inv young Apple t reew. It 
has injured a good many of the young fruit, aa can be 
seen by those enclosed in the box. I also found a cater- 
pillar smaller than this hanging by a thread. Will you 
i kind'y say what this is and how best to guard against it ia 
| the future?—S. Goodwin. 

[The caterpillar you found on your Applp- 
tree was that of a moth, the Great Ranunculus 
(Polia flavo cincta). The best way to destroy 
these insects is to pick them off the trees, if 
this is possible, if it be not you might 
syringe, or spray, the tree with a solution of 
paraffin emulsion, or with “ Paris green.” 
The latter is a rank poison, and should not be 
used within a month of the fruit being eaten. 
Unless there is a large number of the cater 
pillars on the tree the crop will not suffer 
much.—G. S. S.J 

Insect for name. -Can you tell me name of insect 
enclosed? The body was of a much brighter colour when 
first seen. Wadkbridos. 

[The insect you enclosed is a female speci 
men of one of the dragon-flies (Libellula 
depressa), but it should have four wings, the 
front pair have been broken off apparently. 
All the dragon flies are quite harmless, as 
they only feed oil other insects.— G. S. S.| 
The sawfly.-l senil you a fly (it may l»e a aawflv) 
and a Abort bit of a Rose-branch. The fly, when observed, 
was busy depositing its eggs—a most interesting operation 
i to watch. The eggs occupy a line, } inch in length Juai 
above the ink line on the paper gummed on to the piece of 
j branch. The fly worked alternately with the upper pan 
1 of the ovipositor and the end of it. Would you kimih 
I give me the name of the fly, and state the particular 
I function performed by the two parts of the ovipositor? 

I U. N. Ro.-UL 

[The fly you sent is one of the savvflies 
i (Hylotoma rusa±), whose grubs feed on the 
j Rose leaves. These grubs very much re 
| semble caterpillars, and are frequently mis 
| taken for them by those not well acquainted 
! with insects. The ovipositor in all insects is 
composed of several pieces, and in the saw 
flies the lqost prominent pair take the form of 
saws, the flat sides of which are libbed so 
that they ~act ,as-rasps, while the edges are 
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toothed as a saw. When the sawfly wants to 
use these saws she protrudes them from the 
sheath in which they lie when at rest, and, 
pressing them against the shoot or leaf, works 
them backwards and forwards, pushing one i 
forward, while the other is drawn back; in 
this way a hole or groove is soon formed. The 
egg is then passed down between the saws, 
and deposited in the position prepared for it. ' 
The saws are curved, so that the action of 
using them would not be a straight push or 
pull.—G. S. S.] 

Growths on Bhrub.— Can you please tell me what 
Is causing the galls on the kibes nlpinum, and also what 
are the little black bodies on the Willow V— Old Subscriber. 

[The excrescences on the shoots of the Ribes 
nlpinum are not galls, nor is there anything 
to show that they are in any way caused by 
an insect. On cutting them open they ap 
pear to be woody outgrowths from the shoot, 
probably at points where buds were formed. 
\Yhether the buds received some injury from 
a bird, insect, or other cause, or what started 
the growths, I cannot say. Very similar 
growths are found on various plants at times, 
and at present, as far as I am aware, the 


garden-pot, stopping up the hole at the 
bottom, and turning it upside down near the 
entrance of the ne9t; then water the ground 
round the nest well and frequently. The 
ants will soon begin to remove their nest to 
the shelter of the pot, which, in the course 
of a week or two will be found full of ants 
and their ne9t. The pot and its contents can 
then be thrown into boiling water. If the 
nest is in such a position that this plan cannot 
be adopted vow must persevere in trapping 
the ants with pieces of sponge, soaked in 
treacle, or treacle spread on pieces of tile, 
slate, etc. Saucers of sugar-and-water, etc., 
chloride of lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic 
acid thrown about their haunts may drive 
them away. 

ROSES. 

SOME GOOD HYBRID TEAS OF 
RECENT INTRODUCTION. 

The progress of this group during the last 
few years has been phenomenal. Fashion 
and popularity have much to do with this, for 


Rose Gustave Grunerwald. From a photograph in Mr. Goodwin's garden at Kidderminster. 


cause of them is unknown. The little black 
bodies oil the Willow stem are the eggs, I 
believe, of some insect. They were all 
broken, only the part attached to'the dead 
wood remaining. The whole thing appears to 
have been charred, so that there was little to 
be made out of them.—G. S. S.] 

Potatoes unhealthy. -I should be glad to know 
what is the matter with the enclosed Potato leaves; if 
injurious, what should be done? The Potato crop here 
looks unusually good, but two or three roots of Puritan 
ur £ thus attacked.— Ballvcastlk. 

{The leaves of your Potatoes are attacked 
by a fungus, but as it is not bearing spores at 
the present time it is impossible to name it. 
Were the fungus to spread it might cause 
Very considerable injury to the crop ; perhaps 
hot this year, but later on if spores are de- i 
veloped they might fall to the ground, and 
the Potatoes another year might be infected 
very-badly. It would be best to pick off and | 
burn all the infected leaves, or in a bad case ' 
to destroy the entire plant.—G. S. S.] 
Destroying: ants (Lionel GoldhiJl).—ll you j 
can open the nest and pour in boiling water, I 
this will soon settle the business. If the nest 1 
be in a position whereit^ cannot be leached 
they may be trapped ^vholc 
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raisers, knowing how much the Hybrid Teas 
are appreciated, naturally place their seed¬ 
lings in this group if there is the least pos¬ 
sible excuse for so doing. It will always be 
a moot point as to what constitutes a Hybrid 
Tea, and it is doubtful whether the expert 
could give*an absolutely correct opinion. That 
already there are several distinct, sections is 
evident. For instance, we have the Caroline 
Testout group, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam group, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant group. Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot group, etc. I do not know r that it 
matters much what we call a Rose, but where 
the trouble comes in is with exhibitors who 
are debarred from showing such lovely Roses 
as Duchess of Portland, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, etc., with the Teas, but they may 
put Frau Karl Druschki with the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. However, let us hope this will 
not hinder the work of progress that is going 
on. We need high colours, and, apparently, 
they will soon be forthcoming in abundance, 
and the work of weeding out will go on, the 
survival of the fittest being the logical out¬ 
come. Perhaps it will be well to consider the 
varieties in alphabetical order, commencing 
with 


Alice Grahame, a Rose of excellent 
quality, liable to vary both in form and 
! colour. Its usual colour is ivory white, with 
salmon tint. The growth is very smooth, and 
has the appearance as though varnished. It 
1 will make a fine exhibition kind. 

1 Alice Lindsell. —Good in every way, 
although the colour, creamy-white, with pink 
centre, is not very original. The flowers are 
large in size, splendid for exhibition. 

Apotheker G. Hofer, a very fragrant 
Rose of a nice cherry-red colour. The 
flowers are enormous, and the variety will 
make a grand kind for the garden as a free 
bush, shrub, or standard. 

Charles J. Grahame is glowing scarlet, 
although, as I saw it, rather thin in sub¬ 
stance. 

Corona. —Magnificent in form, and of an 
exquisite, dainty, shell-pink, paling to ivory- 
white. A huge flower for exhibitors. 

Countess Cairns.— A Rose of the Caro 
line Testout race, with warm pink flowers of 
loose arrangement, which gives the blossom 
an elegant appearance. 

David II arum is a most promising 
novelty, and one I like much. Its 
clear, rich pink blooms, with petals of 
wonderful texture, beautifully ar¬ 
ranged, give the flower a very superior 
appearance. Growth would bear im¬ 
proving. 

Dean Hole. — No more fitting 
flower could have been selected to 
commemorate such a friend of the 
Rose. It is superb in every way, and 
of vigorous growth; colour salmon- 
carmine. I thought at one time it was 
too near Mrs. E. Mawley, but now be 
lieve it i9 quite distinct. 

Earl of Warwick is one of those 
lovely tinted Roses that endures popu¬ 
larity, but the variety possesses other 
merits, such as vigour of growth and 
large, handsome blooms. 

Etoile de France is a rather over¬ 
rated Rose for our climate, although at 
sunny Lyons it may be superb. I be 
lieve it will be good in autumn, and it is 
of that rich colour we want, although 
Fisher Holmes has imparted to it a 
miserable purple shade, which is so 
universally condemned by Rose 
growers. 

FURBEN KONIGIN is well named 
“ colour Queen,” for it is of a most 
wonderful colour, or rather mingling 
of colours. The outer petals are a 
dark red, and the inner a bright red. 
It is very fragrant and a good grower, 
but rather wanting in substance, which 
is a fault of the Hybrid Teas. 

Florence Pemberton is creamy- 
white, with a slight suffusion of pink. 
Its size is phenomenal. It will make 
a good show Rose, and good also for 
the garden. 

Frau Lili.a Rautenstrauch, cop¬ 
pery-orange, with rosy flesh shading. 
The colour is heightened in autumn, a trait 
peculiar to the Hybrid Teas. 

Gabrielle Pierrett is of Caroline Tes¬ 
tout origin, with bright, deep rose-pink 
flowers. It is a splendid garden Rose. 

George Laing Paul, a very fragrant Rose, 
flowers produced in fine bunches of a bright 
crimson colour. It is a seedling of Caroline 
Testout, crossed with Fisher Holmes, and ap¬ 
parently possesses all the good qualities of 
Caroline Testout; in fact, it might be called 
n red Testout, and has already appeared this 
season in a first-prize box. 

George Dickson, as seen last season, re¬ 
minded me of a good old Rose Exposition de 
Brie. It will he welcome for its colour. 

Gustave Grunerwald, a bloom of which 
we figure to-day, is a Rose of Grace Darling 
tinting, but almost semi-double. It is a 
splendid grower, and the yellow shading at, 
times is much pronounced. In a cool season 
it will be splendid. 

Harry Kirk. —A beautiful yellow Rose of 
great promise. It has fine long buds like a 
glorified Gustave Regis. 

Irene.—A handsome flower, nearly pure 
white there being just a faint, flush of pink. 
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It is a good grower, but has the defect of all 
the Caroline Testout rare of drooping its 
head. 

John Ruhkin.- In the way of Belle Kie 
brec-ht and Jeannie Dickson, a kind of mix 
ture of both. The growth is grand. 

Joseph Hill.- The colour in centre of 
bloom is almost of the shade of Beaute Incon¬ 
stantly with pale flesh pink outer petals. 
The bloom is of large size, and will be a 
good one for the exhibitor. The foliage has 
the blood-red hue of Beaute Inconstante, 
which leads me to suppose the raiser has been 
using this latter as pollen parent. 

Konigin Carola is a cross between Caro¬ 
line Testout and Viscountess Folkestone. 
The enormous petals and huge open flowers, 
some 6 inches across, remind me of a Tree- 
Pieony, and Viscountess Folkestone is very 
evident, as one of its parents. What I ad 
mire about the variety is its exquisite half 
open blooms. This is a variety all should 
possess, although 1 do not expect to see it at 
Rose shows, the blossoms being too floppy, to 
use a word that expresses better than it 
sounds. The colour is a rich clear pink. 

Lady Moyka Beauclerc. — A grand 
variety, with madder rose-coloured blossoms, 
having a silvery reflex. The growth, as it is 
with so many of these Irish-raised Roses, is 
very strong. 

La Tohca. A bold flower, which attracts 
min h in its early stages of opening, but loses 
its effect after fully expanding. Growth free 
and good, line upright shoots bearing the 
flowers erect. 

Le Brookes. The best yellow Hybrid 
Tea, in some respects an improvement on 
Aline. Ravarv. The colour is very bright, 
and the open flowers maintain the yellow 
colour better than do those of the latter 
variety, although nothing can surpass this in 
the beauty of the buds. 

Ligne Aren berg is a lovely flower, not un¬ 
like Florence Pemberton in fulness, but the 
centre is of better form, after the Catherine 
Alermet style, and there is less of the creamy 
shading, but more of a soft shell pink. 
Growth not specially good. 

Mme. Charles de Lczk. This ranks next 
to Joseph Hill, and will become as popular as 
any that Mens. Pernet Ducher has sent out. 

Mme. Charles Monnier.—A semi climb¬ 
ing yellowish Rose, of great beauty. A free- 
bloomer and free-grower, with fine bold blos¬ 
soms. Splendid for a standard or pillar. 

Mme. Hector Leuilliot, a semi-climber, 
probably a near relative of the Inst named. 
Its blooms are of large size, colour golden- 
yellow, shaded with carmine. Good for a 
standard or for fence or wall. 

Mme. Jules Grayerkaux is a charming 
Rose that improves on acquaintance. It is of 
grand form, high centred, and has substantial 
petals. The colour is buff shaded peach. 
For making a free headed standard it is a 
grand variety, every shoot blooms as freely 
as can be desired. As a semi-climber or 
large bush it is equally good, ami if a Rose 
is wanted to cover a wall of from 15 feet in 
height Ibis is the one for it. 

Mamie. In this the exquisite build of the 
bloom, its substance and clear colour, are all 
good points. The colour is a rosy carmine, 
with a yellow base to the petals. It grows 
capitally, and would make a good pillar or 
standard Rose. 

Mina Burbanhon. A Rose with enormous 
petals, but rather thin in substance. I like 
the deep blooms and long buds, ami l think 
it. must become a popular Rose, as it com¬ 
bines the lovely colour of Mme. Abel Cha- 
tenav with the fine petal of Caroline 
Testout. 

Mrs. Conway Jones. •— Creamy-white 
flowers, flushed with salmon pink ; the flow r ers 
very large. 

Mrs. David McKee.— Yellow, of a pale 
creamy shade. I should like to see a little 
more of this Rose ere 1 give an opinion upon 
its merits. So far 1 have not been much 
captivated bv it. 

Mrs. James Bateman is a fine liold Rose 
of fine quality. The blooms seem to come 
midway between Marquis Litta and that little 
known, but useful, introduction of Air. H. 
Bennett. Countess of Pembroke. 

Pauline Blrsezt^- Rather aldeparture 

DinitiMb, Xjoogle 


from the true Hybrid Teas, bordering near 
to the Teas in daintiness of blossom. It is 
exceedingly free flowering ; the colour is 
creamy white, with canary yellow centre. A 
i remarkably free bloomer. 

Phakisaek will be in every garden when 
known, just as Caroline Testout and Frau 
Karl Druschki are. The fine shapely, elon 
gated buds and huge open flowers, with 
splendid bold petals, are its chief character 
istics ; the colour, too, is salmon-rose, bor¬ 
dering to salmon white. It grows freely, and 
belongs to the Mrs. W. J. Grant race, but 
quite distinct from that well-known kind. 
Pharisaer is good as a standard, and makes a 
fine bold, erect growing Rose for a bed. It 
is also splendid as a pot Rose, yielding fine 
long stems to its blossoms. 

Prince de Buloakie is in the way of 
Souvenir du President Carnot, but the centre 
of the flower is a lovely orange salmon. A 
good grower, and blooms freely. 

Senateur Bki.le has more dark orange 
yellow in its blooms than many of the Hybrid 
Teas. This is especially noticeable in 
autumn. It is a most promising kind of first 
rate habit. 

Souvenir de Mme. Ernest Cauvin. 
Rosy flesh, centre of flowers shaded yellow 
and orange. A good grower. 

William Askew is a flower smoother than 
Caroline Testout, and something of same 
habit as this fine Rose. It has more fulness 
than the latter, and is altogether a useful 
kind of a bright satin rose colour. 

William Nutting. Sent out to surpass 
Mine. Abel Chatenav. From my experience 
of the Rose if is not liulf so good, and 1 doubt 
whether such a kind was wanted. 1 like the 
smooth petal and rich colour, hut shall con 
sider Mme. Abel Chatenav my favourite until 
something better than William Notting super 
sedes it. Rosa. 

A pretty miniature Moss Rose.— The 

charming little Rose known as Moss De 
Meaux is surely worth a place in every 
I garden, its dainty blossoms, so beautifully 
j mossed, being very beautiful, when the plant 
is growing well. In colour it is blush pink, 
having a richer tint in the centre than on the 
outer petals, and the form is flat. When full 
out the blossoms are about I A- inches across, 
but in the bud they are as diminutive as the 
Miniature Provence of this name. Like all 
Moss Roses, this one has the peculiar fra¬ 
grance in leaf and bloom that is always as¬ 
sociated with the group. Both this kind and 
the true De Meaux should be glow'll. They 
come early with the Austrian and Penzance 
Briers, and would make fitting edgings to 
groups of the Briers.— Rosa. 


fruit. 

I FKIS GROWING TOO STRONGLY. 

I I have a lanre Fi^-tree, about IS feet hi^h and 20 feet 
wide, planted 3i{ainHt an old shed wall facing souLh-eaat. 

I The ground helow is not good, but full of old stones 
I and mortar rubbish, such as I thought Figs like. The 
I growth of the tree is enormous, and every year it is 
covered w ith Figs, which never rij>en. I send you branch 
of fruit and leaf. Would you tell me if anything can be 
I done to get ripe fruit, or whether the kind is one that 
■ only ripens under glass Riiydyriirlyo. 

[The reason of the failure is because the 
tree is too luxuriant, the roots having evi¬ 
dently got into some rich soil. This coiuli 
lion, though not causing the tree to become 
! sterile, prevents it bringing its fruit to per- 
I feetion, and it is generally cast or "shed" 
when about half grown. The Fig is very 
prone to make luxuriant grow th unless proper 
I measures are taken to render it otherwise, 
and in nine cases out of ten submitted to us 
the failures in fruiting it are attributable to 
this cause. The Fig should always be 
planted in a very circumscribed area, the 
roots being confined either by a brick wall or 
by a trench filled with mortar rubbish, or 
slates placed on edge will also answer the 
same purpose. This induces the tree not only 
to make much less wood, but the wood is also 
of a less gross character, shorter jointed, and 
far more fruitful. The remedy, then, in your 
i case is to remove the soil round the tree to a 
I depth of 2 feet, and at. a diameter of 4 feet 
from the stem, and tunnel right under the bull, 
when you will no doubt find one or more 
1 strong roots descending to the subsoil. These 


should he ruthlessly cut away close up to the 
hall, because so long as these roots exist the 
trees will continue to make quantities of 
strong wood, and, if they beur at all. the fruit 
will never come to perfection. Your best 
course will be to open a trench at from 3 feet 
to 4 feet from the stem as soon as the trees 
shed their foliage. This trench should be 
1 foot in width, to admit of the work being 
done conveniently and expeditiously, and be 
carried to a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet, so 
that the soil can be cut away from under the 
base of the ball, tunnelling under one half of 
! the ball ^t a time, so that there shall be no 
J accident. In the digging of the trench cut 
nil roots found clean away, and when the one 
half of the ball has been exposed in the 
manner described, fill in with brickbats and 
mortar-rubble, placing this in layers and ram¬ 
ming it. as firmly as possible. The brick- 
rubble, being of a dry nature and possessing 
no ina iiu rial constituent, will check exuberant 
root growth in future. The best way, of 
course, in dealing with Fig trees is to enclose 
their roots in a kind of brick tank. 3 feet to 
4 feet squure, concreting the bottom and 
building the sides with bricks laid in cement, 
and making provision for the outlet of water 
at one corner into a rubble drain. If the 
above work is carried out early in the coming 
winter, when the leaves have fallen, you may 
leave the pruning until the spring, when the 
growths may be thinned out, cutting away all 
the weakest and retaining those well fur¬ 
nished with embryo fruits, which will be 
plainly visible at that date. Just sufficient 
wood should be laid in to furnish the wall, 
and no more. Should next season prove a 
dry one, pay particular attention to root 
watering, and when the fruits are swelling 
towards maturity give liquid manure weekly; 
or. failing this, dissolve 2 oz. of Peruvian 
guano in each gallon of water required.] 

GOOSEBERRY CULTURE. 

How often do we see gardens where the 
Gooseberry - bushes are too thick, this 
i causing the fruit to he small and utterly 
I devoid of flavour. If the following instruc¬ 
tions on Gooseberry culture are carefully 
acted upon success may be reasonably ex¬ 
pelled, and very often considerable profit. 
The first thing necessary is to well trench the 
ground where you intend planting the bushes. 
The soil should be fairly good, ground 
that has been trenched for a previous crop 
being the best. The bushes should be planted 
in lines about 6 feet apart and 4 feet be¬ 
tween each bush in the line. If the ground 
be good there is no need for manure when 
planting, hut in February give the ground 
around each tree a good dressing of short 
manure. I am a great believer in top dress¬ 
ing, ns it keeps the grotiud moist in hot 
weather. The bushes should not be planted 
deeper than 4 inches. It is best to plant on 
a little mound in the centre of each hole. To 
secure good bushes they should be cut to 
within five or six buds before being planted. 
This will enable them t.he first, year to make 
strong growth. The second year is the most 
important. 1 believe in putting a hoop round 
the bush for at least two years, as this pre¬ 
vents the fruit from getting on the ground. 
This may he done l»v placing four three feet 
canes just inside the longest and strongest 
I shoots. The stem ought to be from 10 
j inches to 1 foot in height. The hoop 
| should he placed inside the canes, so 
as to allow of the shoots spreading 
all round it, but they should not be tied 
tight, as it would interfere with their develop¬ 
ment. This done, cut the longest shoots to 
within two buds of the outside of the hoop, 
also remove all weak wood from the centre. 
After the third year it is advisable to dis¬ 
pense with the hoops. All that is then re¬ 
quired to secure fine, large, and handsome 
berries is to thin out the weak shoots freely, 
and where very long and weak to cut them 
back a little. It is the hard pruning after 
the first year that causes more young wood 
than is desirable. 

To prevent the birds from taking the buds 
T find it advisable to run cotton over the 
bushes. To do this put two four feet canes at 
each end of the line, and as many as may be 
required down the sides. A few canes should 
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be attached to these cross-wise. Stark the 
cotton from the bottom ; the first row or two 
about two inches apart, three inches apart 
will suffice for the remainder. It is advi¬ 
sable to put a double turn round each cane. 
It is an excellent plan every October to re¬ 
move about two inches of the soil about thirty 
inches from the stem. This should be taken 
to another part of the garden, and fresh soil 
put in its place. No ono can reasonably ex¬ 
pect all the bushes to do well the first year. 
Should the leaves show signs of withering 
the bushes should there and then be well 
watered, as the cause of this is dryness at 
the roots. 

I find it best to plant by the third week in 
October, as the ground will nofc then have 
lost all its warmth, and the bushes will take 
hold quicker. It is not advisable to remove 
the cotton until the buds begin to open. The 
first year a row or two of Beet may be sown 
between the lines, but afterwards the bushes 
require all the space. It is a good plan to 
pick about one half of the crop towards the 
end of June, as there is a great demand for 
green fruit , leaving the others to ripen on the 
bush. I often hear people asking for the best 
Gooseberries. I have not yet found anything 
to beat Berry’s Early Kent., Whinham’s 
Industry, and Whitesmith. Soap suds is a 
good thing for Gooseberry trees. 

Herbkrt Thackeray. 

Crowthronc , Berks. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A simple cure for the caterpillar on 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes.- Dust the 

bushes plentifully, just as the leaves are coming out in the 
spring:, with soot and lime, or soot alone. It is best to do 
it after a shower of rain. Plenty of the soot should fall 
on the ground under the hushes. This must be done 
every year, and has been found most effec tual. The soot 
also'makes an excellent manure for the Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes. I have used this effectually for between 
twenty and thirty years.— Davkntry. 

Mice destroying Strawberries. I should be 
much obliged if someone could suggest any method by 
which I could destroy some sort of a mouse, field or 
shrew. It gets into my Strawberry bed, and nips off the 
unripe fruit. It appears to eat the stalk and some of the 
seeds. Ft collects the Strawberries together in different 
parts of the bed in pocketfuls. I counted to-day in two 
days it had destroyed 374 berries. The beds are netted, 
but the meshes are, of course, too large to stop it, and it 
avoids all ordinary mouse traps.—A. Y. W. 

Name of Grape.— May I ask whether the sample of 
Grapes herewith is a genuine Royal Muscadine? I planted 
sixteen Vines March, 1903, this one amongst the lot; the 
others have fine large, well grown berries, and leaves 
12 inches to 18 inches across ; bunches large and hand- 
some. They have all had same treatment, and there has 
been no mismanagement. I had at same time three 
Foster's Seedling—at least , so named by the people who 
supplied the Vines. These I do nofc think are genuine- 
the berries are too round, and have not the rich green 
transparency I have before Been when I grew it. They 
are scarcely ready to form a correct opinion. I intend 
sending a 'sample for your opinion in due course.— 
B. Thorns Turn hr. 

[It is very difficult, to say with any cer 
tainty what your Grape is, as you only send 
us a small piece of the bunch. It looks, how 
ever, like a Bnckland Sweetwater, the bunches 
of which are rather short, with very broad 
shoulders, and always well set, while the 
Royal Muscadine has long, tapering bunches, 
broadly-shouldered, and somewhat loose. If 
exposed to the sun one side of the berry 
assumes a bright cinnamon-russet tint, which 
the Buckland Sweetwater does not.] 

No male blooms on Melons.— Will you please 
tell me in your next issue what is the reason of my Melon 
plants in outdoor frame bearing no male flowers? The 
plant has many female Howeis. but no male, otherwise it 
looks strong and healthy. Should the temperature be 
anything particular?—M aggy. 

[It is not often that several Melon plants, 
as in your case, altogether fail to provide 
male blossoms, though we have often known 
individual plants do so. Some close ob¬ 
servers have said that to obtain a reliable 
distribution of male and female flowers Melon 
seeds are better kept until three or four years 
old before sowing. We have not proved this 
theory to be correct, taking a series of years. 
Sometimes the opposite to your case occurs— 
a plethora of male flowers and no female 
ones. Excess of vigour and an unsuitable 
soil are contributory causes of such failures. 
The only course to pursue is to pinch all 
lateral growth at every third or fourth leaf, 
thinning these out to avoid crowding, and it 
is all best done without the aid of the knife. 
Give lime, too, as an aid to fertility, and see 
that the soil is made firnj for the roots to 
work in. Temperature* need 1^ Ji$ar 


an equal state as possible, giving air gradu¬ 
ally in the morning of sunny days, and de¬ 
creasing iu like manner according to the posi¬ 
tion of the frame and the state of the weather. 
Syringe the plants in the morning when the 
weather is warm, and on hot days again in the 
afternoon, before closing, but avoid this 
unless solar warmth and bottom heat 
can be depended on to keep tip a steady 
warmth at night. Melons revel in a warm, 
humid atmosphere, and a cold night tem¬ 
perature, with excessive moisture, is fatal to 
their well doing. Do not syringe when the 
flowers are being fertilised, nor yet when the 
fruit is approaching maturity.] 

Treatment of Plum-trees.— I have some Plum- 
trees growing against walls, and there are shoots, from 
10 inches to 20 inches long, growing out all over them. 
What is the right thing to do with these? Should they 
be cut off dose, or should they be only pinched at the top 
and cut off in the autumn, or should they lie left alone 
altogether till later ? An answer will much oblige. - 
Promotion. 

[That your Plum trees have thrown out a 
great wealth of shoots from the branches of 
lengths ranging from 10 inches to 20 inches 
shows that the roots are acting rather too 
vigorously for fruit production. If you cut 
hard back all these breast, shoots, leaving the 
roots alone, there will he a similar crop of 
shoots next year. You may at once shorten 
hack all the smaller shoots to one half their 
length, and all the stronger ones, excepting 
any that are leading shoots, and which should 
bo nailed in to extend the trees to two thirds 
their length. That will give a temporary 
cheek to wood growth. A month later cut 
all these breast shoots back to about five 
leaves, and, as probably the point buds will 
break afresh, let them do so, pinching them 
after two leaves are made by each fresh shoot. 
There will be no further growth after that. 
The back buds should swell, and partially 
change from wood buds to fruit buds. In the 
winter cut every spur back to t.wo leaf buds, 
and next spring pinch out most of the young 
shoots that may break out on the trees. By 
following this course the trpps should be in¬ 
duced to produce fruit frcelv iu two years. 
Another course to take, also likely to be bene¬ 
ficial, is to open a trench 2 feet wide and as 
deep round the roots of each treo J feet, from 
each stem, cutting clean off all roots found 
and also with a long handled, broad chisel 
grubbing under the trees and severing all 
downward roots. The trench should be filled 
with fresh soil from the garden quarters, 
some being well worked in under the roots. 
That course would severely check root action 
in shoot or wood production. Still, that can 
be done only in the winter aftpr leaves have 
fallen, and the pruning advised above should 
be adopted all the same.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Heliotropes planted out in 
the conservatory are very beautiful and fra 
grant, and may be trained to cover walls, 
pillars, or arches. If the long shoots are 
shortened back early in August, a new growth 
will be made that will continue to flower 
freely till lato in autumn. They make beau¬ 
tiful standards, with clear stems 6 feet high, 
with weeping heads of fragrant blossoms. 
They may also bo trained as standards in 
pots. Young plants started in spring, trained 
up the requisite height, and then stopped, will 
soon form bushy heads if helped on in heat.. 
When giving the last shift to these and other 
plants we find a great advantage in using a 
little artificial plant food. Wo have used 
various things with much the same results. 
Bull’s plant food is excellent, and we use it 
both for flowering and fine foliaged plants. 
It is specially good for Palms which are a 
little off colour used at the rate of one pound 
to the bushel of compost. For all plants, 
with the exception of Heaths and Azaleas, 
most growers use more loam than was the 
case formerly, but the loam must be good, as 
no amount of feeding will produce the best 
results with inferior loam. Hydrangeas when 
well grown are very showy, and by growing a 
number of plants they may be had in bloom 
from April till July, or later. We have just 
put in our usual stock of cuttings, selecting 
the ends of the shoots which have not flowered 
and are now getting a bit firm. We struck 


them in boxes of sandy loam and peat, wit h a 
layer of sand on the top. If a little peat is 
used throughout their culture there will be a 
chance of getting the desired blue tint into 
the flowers. Cuttings rooted now, and 
shifted later into 5 inch pots, will produce 
one large truss of bloom. These plants 
after the flowering will, when cut down, 
throw up three or more shoots, which, if 
helped on under glass in a growing tempera 
ture, and afterwards ripened outside, will 
make nice little specimens the second season. 
This refers moro especially to the common 
variety. Thomas Hogg requires a little more 
time. The climbers which have lmd the neces¬ 
sary attention will now be at their best.. The 
I pom reas aro pretty climbing plants, and 
grow and flower freely. The flowers aro short¬ 
lived, but fresh blossoms open every morn¬ 
ing. The Thunbergias are beautiful annuals, 
either indoors or outside. We have used them 
effectually for covering screens. They must 
be syringed freely during growth to keep off 
red spider. Clianthus puniceus, an effective 
wall plant for a cool position, must be freely 
syringed during growth. 

Stove. Gloxinias and Streptocarpi have 
been formed into a group in the conservatory. 
This will give room to shift on seedlings that 
will flower later. For conservatory work we 
deal very liberally with Gloxinias, both in the 
matter of compost and also pot room. When 
shifted into 8 inch pots iu a compost in which 
turfy loam forms a part, and a little artificial 
plant food mixed in the soil of the last shift , 
a wonderful development both of foliage and 
flowers is obtained, and the same treatment 
will suit the Streptocarptis. The compost 
must be fibrous and not likely to got close and 
sour. The best compost is as follows :— One 
part half-rotten turf, full of fibre, remainder 
mado up of equal parts of very old cow- 
manure, fibrous peat, and sand, with .a dash 
of some artificial manure. Gesneras will 
come oil now in a close pit., shaded from bright 
sunshine. Effective basket plants will now 
include Torenia asiatica, Achinicnes, Be¬ 
gonias. and Itusscllia juncea, a weeping. 
Rush-like plant, bearing freely scarlet and 
orange tube-shaped flowers. Jasmimim gra 
cillimum is very sweet, and is seldom with 
out flower. It is best, planted out and trained 
oil a wall, or on a trellis anywhere. It also 
flowers well in pots. To have long wreaths 
of scarlet, flowers in winter plant out Eu¬ 
phorbia jacquiniseflora where the sun can 
roach it to ripen the growth. I once had the 
back wall of a forcing house covered with this 
Euphorbia, and in winter I found it very 
useful. 

Ripening Melons. Less water will be re¬ 
quired as soon as ripening begins, and at no 
time during growth, especially if in frames, 
should much water bo poured round the main 
stems. Watering usually lowers the tempera 
ture of the bed, and then if dull weather sets 
in canker may make its appearance in the 
stems. This disease is most often trouble 
some where fire-heat is used, and is mainly 
the outcome of injudicious watering and de¬ 
ficient ventilation, especially in the morning, 
when the sun shines brightly on the frame. 
Canker is caused by a fungus, and must be 
dealt with as such diseases usually are. 
Newly-slaked lime placed round the diseased 
part is the best remedy, and the lime should 
bo changed from time to time when it loses 
its power. Powdered charcoal is also useful. 
The usual way of applying the lime is to place 
a slate under the stems, and using the slate 
as a base, completely envelop the stem whoro 
the disease is present with the lime, charcoal, 
or whatover is used. 

Planting new vineries.— This is a good 
time to plant Vines in a new house. Vines 
that were started in February either from 
eves or cut back will now be making grow ths 
freely, and if planted in a good border will 
make considerable headway this season, and, 
what is of the utmost importance, will bo 
making many roots, and if cut back to the 
bottom wire when the leaves fall will be in a 
position to make next season very strong 
canes that will have plenty of time to ripen. 
I have known young Vines planted in July 
make canes the second season which w'ere 
capable of heaving very heavy crops. 
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Cucumbers in houses. Jlj many private 
garden8 where the number <>f houses is 
limited the supply of Cucumbers from this 
onwards can be obtained from frames or hot 
beds. This gives a chance during July or 
August to get the house intended for winter 
Cucumbers thoroughly cleansed, and, if neces 
sary, repainted. Most gardeners know how 
important this cleansing work is if the plants 
are to thrive and last out, their allotted time. 
Wood lice and other insect pests are mainly 
due to want of cleanliness, or to the remains 
of old beds being left in when the new crop 
is planted.. The presence of fungus in the 
house may he often traced to the same cause. 

If the old plants now hearing must he kept 
going some time longer a top dressing of 
loam, free from wire worms, with one pound 
per bushel of a good plant food, will help to 
sustain them till they can bo spared. Very 
often the sun’s warmth alone will suffice now. 
but., as h rule, one must always be prepared 
to light fires to keep Cucumbers and Pines in 
good condition in our changeable climate. I 
With » comfortable bottom heat the top heat | 
may fall a little. 

Window and room plants. In cottage j 
windows the blue and white Campanulas are 
coming into flower, so also are Myrtles, 
where these old fashioned plants still exist, 
«ud Ivy-leaved Geraniums are in some dis¬ 
tricts in great force. They are beautiful 
basket, plants, and are not such thirsty things 
as many plants are. Begonia Gloirn de Lor j 
tame is flowering beautifully in a window I 
often pass, and has been m flower for a long 
time, and looks like continuing. 

Outdoor garden. —Roses ill many places i 
suffered from the cold, frosty winds, but have i 
now recovered, and are flowering freely, and | 
where the plants have been well nourished 
with top-dressings and liquid manure the I 
flowers are good. It will soon bo time to I 
commence budding the standard Briers, and 
where only a limited number is grown it may ! 
bo possible to water freely, so that the bark i 
w ill be in an elastic condition, and then bud 
ding can be done at any time,though,of course, | 
it. is best done in showery weather, choosing 
ft dull day, if possible, or doing the work in j 
the morning and evening. A mulch of j 
manure is a great help in keeping the stocks 
in condition for working. Pink propagation, 
so far at least, os regards the choice kinds, is 1 
carried out under glass, shaded from bright | 
sunshine, and is going on now; but the 
common sorts, where grown as edgings to 
walks, or borders, may be pulled to pieces 
and planted firmly in September or October, 
if watered a few times, all the pieces with a 
bit of old wood attached will grow. There is 
plenty of flowers for cutting among hardy 
things now. Pa?onies have been very fine, 
and so far as I have seen there is less disease 
among the old white Lilies. Hollyhocks also 
are free from fungus. Growers who care for 
their plants spray all plants liable to 
fungus attacks with Bordeaux mixture, nr 
some other fungicide in advance of the at- I 
tack, and stave it off. The presence of the 
insect and fungus troubles is often due to de 
licient nutriment in the soil. 

Fruit garden. If there am blistered 
leaves on Peach-trees pick them off, and thor¬ 
oughly wash the trees with Quassia extract 
and soft. soap. The old remedy was soft soap , 
dissolved in hot water at the rate of ‘J oz. to 
the gallon, to which was added half a pint of 
strong Tobacco liquor, which could bo ob 1 
tained from the factory for one shilling per 
gallon. This is not so easy to obtain now, j 
and other things have taken its place. 
Among other insecticides petroleum and soft 
soap and Quassia are largely used, arid they 
are cheap. If used in time a weaker solution ' 
will be effective. There are always dangers 
mid difficulties in delaying work of this kind. 

If aphides appear on Red and White Cur¬ 
rants they begin at, the end of the shoots 
first and work downward, and often by cutting j 
off the ends of the shoots and destroying them 
at once the mischief may be stayed. If neces- 1 
sary this treatment may be followed imme¬ 
diately by a good wash with clean water, or 
a weak solution of soft soap may be used first, I 
followed by a good wash of clean water. The 
young wood of Plums^^nd Apricots^on walls 
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should be shortened back to four loaves. 
Where there ih room lay iu a young shoot; 
leaders also should he nailed in. In all tying 
operations leave room for the branch to grow. 
Great benefit arises from the free use of the 
gardeD engine and clean water among fruit- 
trees. In some cases a little soft soap may 
be used. 

Vegetable garden. -Mushroom beds or 
ridges can be made now in the open air. 
Mushrooms grown in buildings at. this season, 
unless the building is below ground level, 
will be maggotty, and the same thing some¬ 
times happens in the open air if the beds are 
exposed to the sunshine. Therefore the beds 
for summer bearing are usually made in the 
shade of a building, and I have had good 
Mushrooms on the north side of a group of 
trees. In other respects the same cure is 
necessary in preparing the manure and build 
ing up the her! as is usually given to it in the 
winter indoors. Leeks may 1 be planted in 
rather deep drills, and mulched with short 
manure. Jf very largo Leeks are wanted for 
exhibition some pains must be taken, and 
manure used freely ; but moderately sized 
Leeks nicely blanched are quite as good for 
home use. Stewed Leeks and stewed Celery 
are very wholesome vegetables, and the 
Turnip rooted Celery, planted in drills 2 feet 
apart, and a foot apart in the rows, will be 
useful for stewing, aud is good for those 
troubled with rheumatism or gout. Keep the 
hoe going as much as possible. 

E. Hobday. 
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THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

duly 17 th. Made a first sowing of Cab 
bage seeds, but those who only make one 
sow'ing should wait a week longer, and in the 
south the seeds need not be sown before the 
end of the month. Lettuces of good hardy 
kinds have been sown thinly, also Endive of 
the green-curled and Lettuce-leaved, or 
Batavian varieties. A good breadth of Red 
Globe and Chirk Castle Block Stone Turnips 
has followed early Potatoes. A little super¬ 
phosphate was sown with the seeds. 

July ISth.— Liquid manure is given to 
Roses, herbaceous Phloxes, Sweet, Peas, 
Hollyhocks, and any other plants which re¬ 
quire more nourishment. The young shoots 
of Gooseberries which are intended for des¬ 
sert have been thinned to let in air and sun¬ 
shine. There is a demand now for the large 
Gooseberries for dessert, as when well 
ripened the flavour is very good, and the 
large berries retain their flavour longer. 
Pens aro cleared as soon as the crop is 
gathered, and the ground prepared for Celery 
and other crops. 

July 10th. Flower beds* require a good 
deal of pegging and pickingiover now to keep 
them in the best possible condition. Tying 
and staking are having. attention. Beds nf 
Asters and Stocks haveMieen mulched with 
short manure. Close attention is given 
to Chrysanthemums in destroying insects and 
removing surplus shoots. All specimen 
plants intended for late blooming for the con¬ 
servatory have been >■ stopped. Homo may 
have the strongest shoots'pinched again. 

July 20th .—Commenced placing Straw 
berries into fruiting pots. For the most part 
fl inch pots are used; two thirds loam of the 
best quality, and one-third old manure, with 
a little bone-meal and soot form the compost. 
The potting is very firm, and the plants will 
stand thinly on a coal ash bed deep enough to 
keep out. worms. All runners will be cut off 
as they show. Not much water will he given 
at present till the roots start into the new 
soil. 

July 2hi. - -Commenced layering Carna¬ 
tions. Soil 15 inches thick is placed round 
each plant, into which the layers when 
tongued are pegged. Water will be given in 
dry weather till roots are formed. Standard 
Briers are row being budded. Dwarfs will 
wait a bit. Fruit-trees, Thorns, Maples, and 
other ornamental trees may be budded when 
the bark runs freely, and it is waste of time 
to attempt budding when the bark is dYy and 
unyielding. 

July 22nd. —Rearranging stove, shifting on 
young Palms and other plants which require 


! more pot-room. The shoots of Allamandas, 

! which have breu trained up near the glass to 
ripen, are now showing flowers, and have 
| been trained on the trellis. Young newly 
rooted plants of Poinsettias end Begonias 
! have been shifted into 5-inch pots. Some of 
the strongest plants will get a further shift a 
bit later. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Canaries and Budgerigar f Mn. 

| Harford ).--From the appearances ■ in these 
• cases death would seem to have been the re 
suit of typhoid fever. A number‘of birds 
kept in the same aviary will often sicken and 
die one after another with the same symptoms 

pointing to this disease. According to Dr. 
Greene, the only remedy that is at all to be 
relied on in this disease is : “ Water, acidn 
la ted with dilute sulphuric acid thirty drops 
j to the ounce—given to the birds to drink.” If 
the purging is severe, and especially if any 
i trace of blood • appears in the excreta, one 
drop of laudanum may be added to the above 
mixture. This -complaint is seldom intro 
duced from without, being eudemic rather 
i than epidemic, and there is generally some 
thing in tile surroundings to account- for it. 

S. S. G. 

Loss of young Norwich Canaries f Fonder 
J .).—From the few particulars given it, is 
difficult, to say what was the probable cause 
of the death of your two young Canaries. The 
j food supplied to the parent birds whs correct, 
and for the young to have died suddenly after 
| having attained the age of three weeks is rer 
tainly remarkable. Young Canaries, how¬ 
ever, very quickly become prostrate through 
[ t old, and this is often brought about through 
their being placed nt, an open window, where 
i the air blows light on to them. Thev are 
also liable to become surfeited through being 
fed upon too rich a diet, such as egg food. 
When young birds are able to cater for them 
selves they should be got on.to seed diet as 
soon as possible, as an undue proportion of 
egg food is liable to cause liver trouble. 

S. S. G. 

Bullfinch losing Its claws (Mr A. c, 

Greene ).—It is to be feared that but* little can 
be done for your Bullfinch, especially/ns it is 
an old bird. If not allowed a constant fresh 
supply of grit sand at the bottom of the cage, 
and a bath frequently provided, the feet of 
cage birds are liable to become dirty and 
! clogged, and this often leads to a joint be 
coming crippled. In a case of this kind the 
clrttvs should be soaked in warm water, the 
accumulation carefully and gently removed, 
and the feet and legs anointed with a'little 
vaseline. Avoid giVitig 1 the bird food of to*> 
stimulating a character, such as Hemp-seed 
in quantity, and* supply as a staple food 
scalded Rape seed "and Canary. A small 
piece of Apple from lime to time will prove 
beneficial. These birds are very fond of the 
pips of this fruit, and also of nibbling at fruit 
buds. A small bundled of twigs of any fruit 
tree placed within the cage affords them 
endless and healthful amusement. — K. S. G. 

BEES. 

Foul brood. Kindly give a few plain hint* through 
your tiblumntf on foul brood. A year ago I found a good 
swarm'.on one of my trees, and put it into a straw skep. 
The bees wintered very well, and this year 1 have had 
one, if mot-two, swarms. If two, the first would have 
been the last day of May. These I put into a bar hive. 
On locking them over lately I found a lot of brood in all 
stages, and on all the bars, for about 1 inch from the top, 
a lot of unsealed honey, and then some of the cells con¬ 
tained something 1 do not like. They were half full of a 
dark grey looking stuff, then a lot of empty veils, and 
below that a lot of ^ood-looking brood. Please tell me 
what foul brood is like. * ff I have it, what is the best way 
to keep it down ? In this district it. is very prevalent. Is 
spraying with salicylic acid solution any good, and do you 
spray bees as well as frames?—CorsiN Jack. 

[The “dark grey-looking stuff” seen in 
some of the cells of.your hive is no doubt 
pollen. Your colony appears to be in a good 
and prosperous condition from its possessing a 
quantity of brood in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, although what you took to be good 
looking brood-cells on the lower part of the 
j combs was more likely to be newly sealed 
honey. Foul brood is, doubtless, the worst 
1 enemy the Bee-keeper has to contend with. 

! Being of a fungoid growth, it is all important 
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to stop its development, and it is found that 
this can be effected by the use of salicylic | 
acid. If, however, the disease is allowed to 
pet to its worst state a cure is exceedingly | 
difficult. A colony on being attacked by this i 
disease rapidly dwindles on account of its | 
inability to rear brood. In a healthy state 
the young grubs have a pearly white appear- | 
ance, and lie curled round at the base of the | 
<ell, but are found stretched horizontally, 
and of a brown colour, in the earlier stages | 
of the disease, while in the advanced state the i 
cells contain a dark putrid substance, which j 
emits a most disagrceablo smell, perceivable ! 
M»me distance from the hive. The diseased I 
cells appear singly upon the brood combs, of ' 
a dark colour, with their cappings slightly | 
concave and pierced, while those containing i 
healthy broods are slightly raised, and of a 
light colour. On the appearance of this j 
disease the qiiocn should he removed, and all 
cells containing Toni breed unmapped and 
sprayed with salicylic solution of the following 
proportions : —Salicylic, 1 oz. ; soda borax, 

1 oz. ; water, four pints. The combs and 
R^es should 'then be placed in a fresh hive 
which ban been washed with the above solu 
lion. Much I rouble will be experienced in 1 
banishing this disease from the apiary if 
early remedial measures are not taken, for if j 
allowed to assume its worst type the only | 
alternative will bo to remove the Bees, de- | 
stroy the combs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive frames and floor hoard, and 
paint them well over with salicylic solution, i 
To ensure the perfect eradication of so for¬ 
midable a disease, threatening, as it does, i 
I he destruction of all the stocks of Bees in the [ 
district, every possible endeavour should be 
made to stamp it. out thoroughly on its first 
appearance.- S. S. G.] 

BOOKS. 


LNSECT LIFE/ 

In this little book Mr. Theobald has given a 
brief but very interesting account of the I 
structure, metamorphoses, and classification 
of insects, and it is no light task to compress 
*o much information as he has done into so 
small a compass. The word insect is used in | 
its scientific and not in its popular sense, for 
the author only deals with insects proper, and i 
does not includo spiders, mites, centipedes, 
and other “ small cattle,” which are com 
monly spoken of as insects. The author in 
his preface says: “ The object of this 
volume is to place before those who have 
little time to study in detail the interesting | 
features of insect life, a condensed account of 
the more important characteristics of insects, , 
dealing with their economic importance at 
the same time.” The book then opens with 
a chapter on the classification of insects, 
showing their relationship to the other groups 1 
of invertebrate animals (that is, animals 1 
which have no jointed back bone), and giving 1 
the names of the eight various orders into 
which insects are generally divided. Chapter 
two deals with the metamorphoses of insects, | 
a most interesting, but in many ways most 
difficult, subject. Illustrations are given of I 
the growth of the embryos of “H. drophilus 
piceus.” This name would not convey any i 
meaning to those unacquainted with the 
names of insects, nor, in fact, to anyono who 
was not a coleopterist. H. piceus is, however, 
the name of one of our largest water beetles l 
(Hydrophilus piceus), which is figured and ; 
described on page 53. On page 13, in speak i 
ing of the way in which larva) feed, it is stated 1 
that “ those which live upon leafage work in 1 
two ways—viz., by burrowing between the 
tissues of the leaf—miners, as they are called 
—and by devouring the whole tissue of the 1 
leaf.” The author has forgotten that there is 
a third way, as the larvae of several insects j 
feed only on the upper surface of the leaf, as 
in the case of the “ Pear slug-worm,” for ex- | 
ample. The Aptera are said, on page 19, “ to 
undergo no metamorphosis at all.” It would 
have been better, and more correct, to have j 
said that they appear to have no metamor- t 
phosis at all. In the following chapter the 
structure of insects is described under two j 
heads, the external and the internal. The 1 
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next seven chapters are devoted to descrip¬ 
tions of the various orders and certain in¬ 
jurious insects contained in them. The 
author places the well-known “goat moth” 
(Cossus ligniperda) in the family Tineir, a 
family of otherwise very small moths, few of 
which measuro more than an inch across 
the wings, and which are placed quite at 
the cud of the Lepidoptera, instead of in the 
family Oossidtc, in which it is usually classi¬ 
fied, and which is placed usually’very near 
the beginning of the moths. This seems to 
he a very startling change, especially as the 
insect is one of the largest of our mollis, and 
placed among a family of such smaller ones 
it will bo truly a “Triton among minnows.” 
not that size goes for anything in the classi¬ 
fication of insects. The last chapter, or, as 
it is called, “ Appendix I.,” gives a very good 
account, of the various insecticides, which 
are of the most importance, and much good 
advice as to their use. The author recom¬ 
mends arsenate of lead instead of “ Paris 
green” when an arsenite is used. One great 
advautago that it possesses over the latter is 
that it does not injure the foliage, which is 
not the case when a mixture of “ Paris 
green ” is used too strong. It is, however, 
slightly more difficult to prepare, fn Ap 
peudix II. a long list, is given of works which 
have been consulted .in the preparation of 
this volume. It is not easy to see for which 
class of readers, the scientific or the unsei 
entitic, this book is intended. It is almost 
too elementary for the former, and the 
language is too technical for the latter. It 
is almost or quite impossible to describe 
Borno scientific details in popular language ; 
but then when these have to bo brought, 
before the notice of everyday readers a glos 
sary should be given of such words ns are 
not used in common parlance, or are not in 
the vocabulary of that ignorant person “ the 
man in the street,.” The addition of a glos¬ 
sary would greatly enhance the utility of this 
book, and would render it a most valuable 
item in the library of anyone who cares for 
information on the subject of insect life. Tt 
is a pity that, some forty pages of works pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Methuen and Co. should 
add quite unnecessarily to the thickness of 
this book, which is well printed, and contains 
numerous illustrations which are of varied 
excellence ; some are very good, but others 
are very poor. Most, if not all. however, 
will serve the purpose for which they are in¬ 
tended. Mr. Theobald is to be congratulated 
on the production of this little hook, the 
price of which need not. deter anyone from 
purchasing it. G. S. S. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow time 
rules: AH communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one tide of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrning, 17, Fumivalstreet, Bolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit .— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and sue of the same kind j 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Leucophyton Brownl (B.).-Ycb. this is a plant j 
of extremely easy culture. It is best wintered in a cool S 
greenhouse or frost-proof frame, and is easily propagated, 
it makes an extremely neat and effective edging to flower- 1 
beds during the summer Beason, and is much employed in j 
carpet-bedding. 

Plants for a fernery (F.).— Of flowering plants 
few will thrive well in the partial ehade which prevails in 
a fernery . but we think you might successfully grow 
several kinds ot Drachmas, Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
Nertera depressa, 8axifraga sarmentosa, India-rubber- ! 
plants, the Cape Sundews, and fine-leaved Begonias. 

Plantains on lawn (E. R.).—' The only thing you 
can do is to dig them out, but as they are so thick we I 
would advise you to have the lawn dug over in the i 
autumn, at the came time clearing out all the weeds as > 


you go on, and adding some rotten manure to t he noil. 
Then you can relay with fresh turf, or wait until the 
spring and how down with good Grass seed ; not that from 
a hayloft, which is full of weeds and quite unsuitable. 
We doubt if you will ever succeed unless you do this, as 
the soil is evidently very poor. 

Insects on a Cactus ( r .). -The Cactus is attacked 
with mealy-bug. Lay the plant on its side and well 
syringe off all you can ; then wash it with strong soap¬ 
suds and Tobacco-water, taking care that none of this 
reaches the roots. Afterwards look daily for the insects, 
and kill every one that makes its appearance. 

Ants in a garden (/>.). stir up the ante' nest^ 
wherever found, and water them immediately on exposure 
with paraffin-oil and water, mixed at the rate of a wine- 
glassful of the oil to a gallon of water, keeping it well 
stirred when about to use. 

Bamboos for the conservatory, etc. (S ). 

Yes ; when well grown in pots the smaller Bamboos make 
admirable plants for the conservatory or greenhouse, or 
for standing in rooms they may lw used with advantage. 
Sprays of their glossy foliage are also among the best 
| material which can be used in largo vases of cut flowers. 

Creeping Speedwell (Veronica repens) (/>.).- 
j Thin is a dense, close-growing creeper, covering the soil as 
| it proceeds with a perfect soft l arprt of bright green 
foliage, and it only needs a little occasional trimming to 
kern it in place. It seems to thrive well on soil that 10 
moderately dry. and it very rapidly covers the ground. 

| Anyone in want of a good carpet plant should try this 
: Veronica. 

Delphiniums from seed, etc (F.). The Del 
phiniums are easily raised in great variety from seed. If 
the flower-stems are cut down promptly after blooming 
the plants flower again in autumn. Rich soil or a place 
in the choice border is not even necessary for them, 
though they arc well worthy of both. They thrive freely 
without attention or staking, either in shrubberies or 
j copses, and also well in open situations. 

Panicuxn varlegatum as a basket plant 

I (0.). —Yes ; this is a pretty little variegated plant suitable 
! for filling a basket alone, or for being employed with 
other subjects. When any erert-growing plant, such m a 
, Draeama, is used for the centre of the basket, the Pameum 
may be employed with good effect to form a fringe to it. 
The v&riegation is distinct and constant , and the foliage, 

1 drooping down over the sides of the basket, completely 
I hides it, and produces a very happy effect. 

Pampas Grass falling: (Coolcamgan). The 
roots of the two plants to which you refer are evidently 
I in uncongenial soil, and we would advise you to lilt the 
plants, and if the soil is bad to clear such away and fill up 
! with a mixture of good loam, leaf soil, old manure, and 
, some old mortar rubbish. If the weather should be very 
hot after the planting, see to it that a good soaking of 
water is given . also encourage growth by frequent 
1 syringings overhead. Take care that the roots do not 
j become ary while they are out of the soil. 

Rose-leaves curling (S. B.). —There are several 
causes for this. Rose-leaves curl because maggots have 
1 taken up their residence in them, and the action of tbs 
I insects provokes this curl. They also curl from the action 
1 of gr^en-fly or aphis, and also from cold, cutting winds 
; They sometimes also curl from drought at the roots. If 
you think the roots are dry, give them a good soaking of 
1 water, and also some manure-water, ana cover the sod 
over with some half-decayed stable.manure. To induce 
new and robust growth is the best thing to do now. 

Oulture of Bougainvillea glabra (B.). This 
plant requires liberal treatment during the summer, 
plenty of heat, light and moisture, and a season of rest in 
a comparatively low temperature. Prune back early in 
the year, and place in a temperature of bb degs. to 
I 60 degs.. and when growth commences shift on into a 
compost of good loam and peat, well sanded. Water 
liberally when in full growth, and well expose in the early 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. Winter in 
an intermediate house, giving them just enough water to 
keep the wood from shrivelling and the roots from suffer 
I ing- 

Mimulufl In pots (J/. —Yes, many of the large- 

flowered varieties of Mimulus make beautiful pot-plants 
for the summer decoration of the greenhouse and conser 
vatory, where they will keep up a succession of flowers 
from the middle of June until late in August. A mixture 
of heavy loam, and a good quantity of silver or river sand 
suits them admirably. They should always he kept in a 
cool place, and liberally supplied with water. When done 
flowering they should be placed in some sheltered corner 
outside, or in a cold frame, where they can remain all 
winter. 

Roses for Iron pillars (W. P. FT. S .).—There 
are few Roses that really flourish upon iron pillars, but 
we think this difficulty could be surmounted by placing 
some virgin cork or similar material around the iron, so 
that the growths of the Roses do not touch the iron. You 
say the soil is good, but did you dig It deep enough when 
you planted your Rosea V Holes 3 feet deep at least and 
as wide should be taken out and filled with good soil, in 
order that these Roses may grow well. A dozen good 
kinds for the position are: Dorothy Perkins, Felicitc- 
Perpetue, Electra, Noella Nabonnand, Mme. Alfred 
Carri(rc, Blush Rambler, Pink Pearl, Gardenia, Rend 
Andre. Helene. Carmine Pillar, and The Farquhar. 

Propagating Deutzla gracilis (B .).—'The mot-t 
expeditious mode of working up a stock of this plant, and 
the one that is in general practice in trade establishments, 
is to take cuttings from plants that have been forced in 
spring. The tips of the young growine shoots should be 
taken off before they commence to harden, cut to three 
joints, inserted in 4A inch pots in light, sandy compost, 
and he placed in a close frame, or under a bell glass in a 
house where the temperature averages 60 degs. by day. 
If the cuttings are healthy they will be rooted in about 
a fortnight, w’hen they may be gradually hardened off. 
and brought into a cold frame ready to be planted out in 
May. Cuttings of the current season's growth taken off 
in September, and inserted then in a cool situation, will, 
many of them, root by the following summer. 

Pasty 8011 for flowers (Bulkington).— No doubt 
the soil of your old Asparagus-beds has become close and 
pasty because lying unworked for many years as well as 
from Balt spplicattone. If, before Planting bulbs on it in 
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the autumn, you could have had it thrown up roughly, so 
as to expoee it well to the sun and air, it would after rain 
in the autumn have liecome well pulverised. By planting 
Begonias you cannot treat it in that way, and there is 
poor prospect that those flowers will do well on if. Your 
beat course in the autumn will be, when you have removed 
the Begonias, to give the ground a liberal top-dressing of 
lime, well broken, at the rate of 1 bushel per rod in area, 
also, if you have them, wood-ashes and leaf-soil, soot and 
town street-sweepings. If some 2 inches thick of this 
porous matter be laid on, then well forked in, the soil . 
should become fairly open and workable. All forms of I 
charred vegetable matter make at once for manure and 
porosity. It is possible that some bottom drainage is 
needed. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (/?. E. Greer).— 
This plant is so free-flowering that it will continue to | 
bloom instead of growing, and it is useless to propagate 
from cuttings of the flowering shoots, as they will not i 
branch out, but continue to produce blossoms. The best 
cuttings arc obtained from old plants that have done 
flowering, and if they are shortened back about February 
they will in time push out young shoots from the base. 
When these shoots are from 11 inches to 2 inches long 
they make the best of cuttings, particularly if taken off 
close to the old stem. Put into well-drained pots cf light 
sandy soil, pressed down only moderately firm, they will 
soon root if placed in a close propagating case in u gentle 
heat. Care must be taken not to overwater, otherwise 
the cuttings are liable to damp off. Directly they are 
rooted more air must be given, and though the young 1 

[ >lants succeed best In a gentle heat early in the year, 
ater on they may be grown in a greenhouse or frame, I 
though when the nights get cold in autumn a little heat 
is again necessary. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a sprinkling of sand, will suit this Begonia, but when j 
the pots get full of roots an occasional dose of liquid- | 
manure is of great service. You say nothing os to the 
present condition of your plants, which is all-important 
in our advising as to treatment. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Pernetfcyas (H. C.).— Pemettyaa are 

easily increased by layering the shoots in autumn, or by I 
sowing the seeds in spring in sandy peat in cold-frames, | 
or in gentle heat in pots, afterwards pricking out the 
seedlings carefully when well above the surface of the 
soiL 

Hardy Azaleas (A .).—'The hardy Ghent or Japan¬ 
ese Azaleas will do well out-of-doors planted in beds of peat 1 
or other good turfy soil. They may be lifted and potted 
for forcing in autumn. They do not require much prun- j 
ing, though a straggling shoot may be removed when 
necessary. They will strike from cuttings of half-ripened I 
wood ; but they are best increased by layering. 

FRUIT. 

Vines mildewed (O.).-ln this case we think that 
if the door opening at the east end of the house is not the 
cause of the mildew it doubtless accelerates its progress, as 
it is often caused by cold draughts of air. Cannot the 
door be placed at the west end, and the eastern opening 


l»e closed? Great care should also be exercised in the 
roof-ventilation, as mildew is frequently generated in a 
close, stuffy atmosphere as well as by coid currents of air. 
Insects on Peach-trees (P. if.).—The insects are 

the black aphis. Dust the trees over with Tobacco- 
powder, or wash frequently with soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water, and also wash well with clean water from the 
garden-engine a short time after the other dressings have 
been applied, In the case of the powder allow two or 
three days to elapse before washing it off. Ants will do 
no harm unless there is ripe fruit; but the ants will 
disperse when you use the Tobacco powder. 

Fruit-trees for walls (Dumfries).—In recom¬ 
mending to you certain varieties of fruits for wall culture, 
we would have you to understand that they may not all 
do well with you, as soils and local conditions control the 
growth and productiveness of fruit-treeB materially. 
•Still further, it is desirable to know something as to 
climatic conditions, as what exists in the south differs 
materially in the north. But. taking general conditions 
as prevailing with you, we recommend Denniston’s Superb 
Gage, Jefferson’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop as first-rate 
free-cropping dessert Plums; of Cherries, Early Rivers, 
Kentish Bigarreau, ami Black Tartarian ; of Pears, 
Souvenir du Oongres, Louise Bonne, and Doyenne du 
Comice; and of Apples, plant AUington, Cox’s Orange, | 
and Stunner Pippins. Put Cherries on south wall, Plums 
and Pears on south-west walls, and Apples on south-east 
walls. In addition to soil and climate, very much in 
getting cropB of fruit depends on culture, training, clean¬ 
ing. and general attention. Wall fruit culture usually I 
taxes the skill of the gardener to the utmost. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Purple Podded Pea (E. Summer/ield ). 
This is the name of the Pea, a pod of which you send. It 
is easily distinguished by the very deep purple colour of 
the pods, which is retained when the pods are dried. 
The Peas become brownish when cooked, which is a 
serious defect. It is more curious than really useful. 

The Onioil-fly ( IP. H.). —'There is no mistaking the 
presence of the grub of t he Onion-fly, which has attacked | 
your Onions, when once the work of destruction has j 
hegun, for t he plants take on a yellow cast and the tops I 
failover. When this occurs, although there is not. much 
likelihood of making a clearance, it may lie checked con¬ 
siderably by digging up all affected plants and burning 
them. If merely pulled, the grubs are apt to be loft 
behind. As there arc two or three generations until the | 
season occurs for them to enter the pupa stage, remedial 
or preventive measures should lie persisted in up t ill mid¬ 
summer. As the Onions are harvested take care that all | 
trimmings arc cleared away and burnt. Transplanted 
Onions are seldom, if ever, affected, and this has led to 
the plan, where the grub is such a pest, of sowing t he 
seed in a prepared cold frame, and aa the plants become | 
large enough they are transplanted. Onions treated in 
this way grow to a large size, and they also ripen up well. 

Book received. “A Book about Salads.” By 
Albert Broadbent. London, J. A. James, 


SHORT REPLIES. 

If. R. F.—You ought to have had some loamy soil and 
sand mixed with the leaf-mould, which alone ho]ds too 

much moisture and causes the seeds to rot.- P. //. T.— 

Write to SIM. Vilmorin et die, 4, Quai de la Megisscrie, 
Paris.-IP. T. Bailey. Not a gardening query, purelv a 

a ucstion for a hot-water engineer.-IP. Young.—W b 

o not conduct post-mortem examinations. Anv reader 
wishing this done should send the fowl to Mr. F. n. 
Prosser, Phcenix Mills, Farm-street, Birmingham, who 
carries out post-mortem examinations for Farm ami 
Home at a nominal eharge of Is. The fowl must be sent 

direct to him with the fee.- America. —We know of no 

hook on the subject to which you refer.- F. A. A.— 

Impossible to say why the Acanthus refuses to flower. As 
you give us no particulars to help us in any way as to the 
solution of the question.-— Miss Stizand See article qu 
and illustration of Peruvian Lily in our issue of Opu 3, 
1903, page 3%, which can be had of the publisher, pokt 

free, for I'd.- George. Craven.— The best thing for such 

a position is undoubtedly Ivy or one of the Vincas,- 

Mrs. Parker Hutchinson. — We can find no trace of any 
insects in the pieces of roots you send. Wr fear that the 
cause of failure is due to the soil, which is evidently very 

wet.- Caution. The suckers you refer to arc evidently 

springing from the stock on which the Peach is worked. 
You can easily determine this if you examine the tree#. 

- J. M. B.— Your Lilies have been attacked by the 

fungus which has caused ho much destruction of late 
years. See reply to “ Vandcrburn,” re “Lilium uandidtun 
diseased,” page 249. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names of plants. — L. Burnett. The Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia).— H. C.-Gastcria macula!a, 
probably, hut we must see a piece of the plant .——Lein 
Von Fidler Fathom. Rosa pttnlcea, or Austrian Topper. 

- Man you I, Grin urn Kirki: *2, Hemerocallis fulva: 

3, Lilium croceuin ; 1, Geranium ’Endresai.-.V. /». F.— 

1, Lystmachia vulgaris; 2, Erigeron philadclphicuis.- 

Hon. Mrs. Cross.- -W« cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers.- Miss Ri eke mirth. — Magnolia f»p. We must 

have a complete flower.- A. C.—l, Polygonum Btunonb ; 

2, Specimen insufficient; 3. Gatananene cterulea, i. 

Ntaeh.vfl lanatn ; ft, Sisyrinchium striatum. - Mrs. K. 

Hutchison.— Anthyllis vulneraria. — R. L. AUgood.— 

Salix lanata, or nearly allied to it.- T. R. 1, Spirtea sp., 

should like to see fresh specimens ; 3, Celandine (Chelido- 

nium niajus); 4, Anemone sylvestria.- F. A. A. 

Daphne Mezereum.- Miss Sticmut. —6, The Wig Tree 

(Rhus Colinus); 7, Muhlenlieckia complexa. -- Mr-. 

A llison. —Merlenaia sibirica.- Robt. Greening .—SciiU 

peruviana.- Wm. Paton. —Senecio niacrophylliM.- 

/•’. A. A .—The Grown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis).- 

Fiincays. We cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 

- A. Donovan.—I, Cornua capitata, syn. Benbhamia 

fragifera; 2, Kaphiolcpig ovata.- Retry, l, Trades- 

cantia virginiea; 2, Next’week ; 3, Campanula rotundi- 

folia.- Rose. — 1, Sedutn carneuni varicgalum ; 

Specimen insufficient; 3, We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.-W'm. GourUc. 1, < ’anqtanula Portenschlagi ina , 

2 and 3, Campanula persdcifolia vars.; 4, Campanula grand if. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING CORDON FRUIT TREE!* 

I should be glad of your advice re pruning cordons. In a 
fruit list I have the instructions for pruning cordon^ arc 
as follows: “Do not shorten the leaner until necessary, 
but continue to train in the required direction until the 
full height is attained. Prune all side shoots at the end 
of June or beginning of July to within about two or three 
eyes of the Inst pruning, and again early in September go 
over them and prune all shoots to within one or two eyes 
of the summer pruning. The first pruning generally 
results in the development of fruit-buds uj>on the spurs. 
Therefore, pruning at the right time is very important to 
induce fruitfulness ; but it is a most simple operation, 
and, if carried out according to above directions, will 
ensure success. ” I pruned my cordons last year according 
to these directions, and have now started pruning for this 
.'car. Is it possible to make a mistake and cut away 
fruit-buds instead of wood-buds, as some of the shoots 1 
pruned are like the enclosed, which I think is a fruit-bud? 
1 should like your advice, as I believe the shoots to cut 
away should be the thin, pointed ones. I did not see any 
shoots like the enclosed when pruning last year. The 
Pears were maidens when planted in November, 1903, and 
have not yet flowered or fruited. I should also like your 
advice as to which you consider the mode and time of 
pruning cordons? J notice fruit-tree growers all seem to 
differ with regard to thia— Viola. 

[Thu instructions for pruning cordons which 
You quote, although not dealing with the 
probability of some of the summer shoots pro¬ 
ducing fruit buds at their tips, which some 
varieties are morn prone to than others, arc, 
"o consider, excellent. By following the ad 
Vice thus tendered season after season trees 
clothed with spurs from base to tip are 
assured, and winter pruning is reduced to a 
mini mum. These aru t he lines upon which 
we have carried out the training of cordon 
trees on a by no means limited scale, and 
have always found the results prove emi¬ 
nently satisfactory. Be that as if may, the 
practice is sound and productive «>f excellent 
results, and with the exception to be made 
m regard to shoots similar in structure and 
character to the one you submit you cannot 
do better than adhere to it. Now, with re 
spent, to these shoots which produce fruit- 
buds at their extremities, our method of deal 
mg with them is to leave them intact, when 
summer pruning the trees, and if unduly 
long to tie them in as close to the stems as 
may conveniently or safely he done in the 
winter months. Then, in the following spring 
if such shoots set fruit aud carry it, to 
maturity, they are cut back to three buds so 
soon as the fruit is gathered. If, on the 
other hand, the fruits fall prematurely, then 
the shoots are spurred back in the manner 
already indicated without further delay. The 
object in thus cutting these shoots back is to 
preserve uniformity as regards the length of 
the spurs, because if not, so treated they 
would project beyond those secured, as a re¬ 
sult of the adoption of a regular or systematic 
method of summer and autumn pruning. This 
same practice has to be adopted when 
summer pruning both bush and pyramid 
fruit-trees iri the open, for an indiscriminate 
cutting back of shoots would often entail 
gr*at loss of fruit-buds in some varieties. In 
this instance, too, the same rule is generally 
followed in cutting back the shoots after the 
fruit has been gathered to prevent undue 
elongation of the spurs. As already inti- 
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mated, some varieties of Pears are very prone 
to set fruit-buds at the ends of the summer 
shoots, but these can always be discerned 
at a glance, inasmuch as they differ from 
shoots furnished with ordinary or wood buds, 
the former being shorter, and having blunt- 
ended arid brownish oval or roundish buds at 
their tips, while the latter aro often more 
succulent in appearance, and, if not so, they 
are generally of greater length, and their ex¬ 
tremities attenuated and pointed. You can¬ 
not well make a mistake in the matter.] 


VENTILATING FRUIT HOUSES AND 
PITS. 

MR. Crook does well to emphasiso the im¬ 
portance of giving more air and less of the 
steamy temperatures to which some attach 
importance. No doubt fresh air is a great 
factor for the well doing of fruits or plants 
grown under glass, but it is well, perhaps, to 
remember that structures are not always pro¬ 
vided with sufficient or well-placed ventilators 
to allow of the best results being obtained. 
That is where the modern grower has so many 
advantages over the old-time gardener. There 
is really no comparison between the old- 
fashioned lean-to houses fitted, as some arc, 
with occasional, instead of continuous, ven¬ 
tilators, and tho modern span-roofed houses 
when these stand north and south. With 
such a situation the inmates obtain as 
lengthened a course of sunshine as the crops 
in the field or garden, and there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that sun has the greatest of all 
influences on vegetation. When the venti¬ 
lators aro suitably arranged and easy of mani¬ 
pulation, the inmates of tho greenhouse or 
fruit structure are so much better served, 
and can be made more amenable to climatic 
and personal requirements. There is no doubt 
that both plants and fruit aro the better for a 
more generous supply of fresh air than is 
often given - tlio foliage endures extremes of 
temperature better, and the crops get a cor¬ 
responding gam. 

As regards shade for Melons and (Tu um¬ 
bers, [ have observed that tho market man 
does not shade these crops, and no better 
guide can bo followed than the market grower 
of to-day if the highest and best results are 
desired. While I am anxious to admit these 
facts I must modify my practice so as to allow 
for the shortcomings of the structures, some 
of them, having to do duty for so many 
subjects. Ill-ventilated iron houses are very 
liable to cause sun-scalded foliage if a little 
shade is not given permanently or tempor¬ 
arily, and so do wood houses where the ven¬ 
tilation is of primitive design. It is quite a 
feasible argument that, given amplo ventila¬ 
tion, the tissues of plants are stronger and 
more enduring : and, in the case of Melons, 
possibly a higher degree of flavour would be 
developed. It is well to be reminded of the 
diversity of method followed by individuals, 
and the results obtained, and*I think Mr. 
Crook’s note will be the means of making 
many readers reflect on past and present 


practices, and bring under review actual rc 
suits obtained. Ono well-known gardener ac¬ 
quaintance wrote so frequently in a contem 
porary some years ago on airing and watering 
that lie was taunted by readers because of 
his repetition. He has shown before and 
since by his splendid productions that the 
great principles of airing and watering am 
of such importance that while he succeeds by 
zealously practising them, others fail because 
they are not sufficiently recognised. 

West Wilts. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Protecting: wall fruit-trees — I have read in 
your paper that nets should be taken off wall trees about. 
| the last week in May and glass copings a week later. I 
should like to know when copings and nets should be put 
back over the wall trees, and also what distance stone 
copings should overlap a wall, with or without glass below 
them?—K. 

[ft was wall-trees, such as Apricots, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, which we had in 
view when recommending that nets or similar 
protecting material ought to be taken from 
tho trees at the end of May or early June. 
Ihese need not be replaced until next spring, 
just us tho blossom buds begin to expand. 
Placing them earlier over the trees would 
haston the flowering, which is the aim of 
most fruit growers to retard as long as possi 
ble, with the hope that more genial weather 
will bo with us the longer the blossom is kept 
back. The stone coping need not overlap 
more than 3 inphes, or it would tend to keep 
the rain from the base of the wall, and the 
trees need all the moisture they can get 
during spring and summer—say from March 
right up to late autumn. Where glass 
copings are used it is always necessary to give 
the borders containing the roots a thorough 
watering about every fourth week ; but, natu 
rally, the state of the soil, whether light or 
retentive, must be taken into consideration : 
the latter may not require water for a period 
of six to eight weeks. We have had occasion 
to replace even the glass coping and nets 
during August and September, when the 
nrmts were ripening, but it was exceptional. 
The rainfall was very heavy, causing the 
fruits to crack, the glass coping keeping it 
off to a great extent, while to make matters 
worse the thrushes and blackbirds dropped 
on the fruit rather heavily, hence the neces 
sitv of tho nets again. It should be added 
that the fruits were required for home con : 
sumption. Had they been for market they 
would have been gathered before cracking 
commenced. It is often necessary to net- 
Apricots, as birds will sample the fruit, espr 
ciallv when the smaller fruits, such as Rasp 
berries, Currants, and Gooseberries are not 
within their reach. Plums, too, especially 
choice dessert varieties, must be protected 
with nets, and sometimes wasp-proof netting, 
or the majority get spoiled. This should re 
mind those that have such choice fruits that, 
the wasp season is at hand, therefore search 
for their nests, and destroy with cyanide of 
potassium or gas tar, poured into the holes, 
using the tar when it dark and the wasps 
are at home.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. July 22. 1905 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The supply of flowers in 
w inter will depend in some measure upon the 
efficacy of the work done during this month 
and next. The Chrysanthemums, for the 
most part, will now’ be in the flowering pots, 
and the roots of the earliest plants will have 
passed through the ball to the sides of the 
pot. It is not well to over feed, and before 
commencing with stimulants one must bo con¬ 
vinced that the soil supplied at the last shift 
is well furnished with roots which have 
to some extent exhausted the food given 
in the soil. Regular, steady progress is 
better than advancing by rushes with intervals 
between. Therefore, in giving stimulants it 
is better to use them in a weak condition 
ofteu than to give a strong dose, and then 
wait. From half an ounce to one ounce to 
the gallon of water may be used twice a week, 
and change the artificial used occasionally. 

I prefer to mix w hatever stimulant is used in 
the water rather than sprinkle it on the top 
of the pot, and water it. in. There is less 1 
difficulty in apportioning the quantity for 
each plant, and the water conveys it to the 
roots at once. In the matter of giving stimu¬ 
lants, pretty well the same course may be 
adopted with all plants which require help. 
Winter flowering plants which have been 
planted out will require some help now by ; 
giving something in the water. Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, and Arum Lilies will suffer in | 
hot weather if not supplied with water. Arum 
Lilies are usually planted in drills or trenches 
where water can easily be given. The lead¬ 
ing shoots of Salvias and Eupatoriums should 
be pinched to cause a bushy habit, with 
abundance of flowers by-and-bye ; but the last | 
pinching should be given not later than the ! 
first of August. Sometimes Bouvardias, 
Solanums, and other flowering plants are 
planted out in summer, and under favourable 
conditions and care in lifting afterwards 
the plants do well, and reach larger dimen¬ 
sions than when growm in pots. Every plant 
required for the conservatory in winter 
will be better for open-air treatment during 
July and August, if their wants are properly 
attended to. Too often when a plant is 
turned out it is forgotten and neglected, and 
then, of course, troublo comes. One of the 
brightest plants in the autumn and early 
winter is the Scarborough Lily. This now’ 
should be fully exposed, except during rough, 
windy, wet weather. The best place for the 
plants is a cold frame with the lights off, but 
available if wanted. There is yet time to 
sow Cinerarias and Primulas for late bloom¬ 
ing. 

Stove. —There must be shade now in this 
bright weather from ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing till four o’clock in the afternoon, and air 
may be freely admitted during the day to 
keep the growth sturdy. Moisture also must j 
bo abundant in the atmosphere, and this 
means that the paths and other available 
surfaces must be damped freely several times 
a day. Liquid manure may be given in a 
clear, weak state to Palms and other fine 1 
foliaged plants. Flowering plants, such ns i 
Allamandas, Dipladenias, Clerodendrons. 
Vincas, and other things which have filled 
their pots with roots will benefit from appli¬ 
cations of any good artificial manure in the 
water, not exceeding one ounce per gallon. 

If there is a Palm, or an Aspidistra, or any 1 
other plant out of tone and colour from want 
of repotting, or any other cause except over- l 
watering, a course of treatment with some 
artificial manure will bring the plant into 
condition again. This will not bring the I 
dead to life, nor yet restore plants to health 
which have been over-watered after repotting. 
The best thing to do with those will be to 
shake them out of the sour soil, and repot ; 


very well—better, in fact, than in a house— 
in a cold pit or frame on a thick bed of 
1 coal ashes, shaded in bright weather. Here 
they may remain till the middle of September, 
shifted into larger pots if really necessary, 
and occasionally moved to prevent the roots 
working too much out of the pots into the 
bed. It is wonderful how the roots of plants 
when standing on a bed of earth or ashes, 
struggle out through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot, and grasp firmly the contents, what¬ 
ever it may be, of the bed. Ferns now must 
have shade, and even the tropical varieties 
will be better without tiro heat. Moisture 
they must have, both at the root and also in 
the atmosphere. Ventilation also must, at 
any rate, be sufficient to prevent stuffiness. 
Especially is this necessary where the fronds 
are wanted for cutting or the plants taken 
into the rooms. If there is a surplus of stock, 
groups of the hardiest kinds may be made in 
shady dells in the grounds. Some of the best i 
and most distinct for th(s purpose are the 
Bird's Nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus-avis) and 
Elk’s Horn Fern (I’latyeerium alcicorno), 
both of which make very effective groups in 
the shade. 

Late Crapes. This is splendid weather for 
the late drapes, bright sunshine all day; I 
but to keep up the foliage and swell out the 
bunches a good damping down should be 
given in the middle of the day, and the ven¬ 
tilation must begin early in the morning, in I 
a small way at first, increasing the openings 
as the sun gains power until full air is on | 
at 10 o’clock. I do not like setting open the 
door. It causes too much of a rush through 
the house, and it ought not to be necessary ^ 
if the ventilators in the roof were large 
enough. Some of the modern houses are so 
constructed that a little shade is sometimes 
desirable. In such cases I have used a double 
thickness of the fishing nets. They break the 
sun’s rays without darkening the house ; but, 
as a rule, during hot days if there is mois¬ 
ture enough in the atmosphere, inside, the 
house there will be no scorching. This is a 
good time to feed inside roots, and those 
outside also, if the borders are well drained 
with liquid stimulants. It may bo neces¬ 
sary to go over the bunches again if there 
are any small, seedless berries to take them 
out, as they spoil the appearance of the 
bunch. 

Cathering Peaches. The fruits should 
never be permitted to full, as a bruised Poach 
is worthless. If the treej are looked over 
every day one soon gets to know by the 
colour and general appearance the fruits 
which ought to be gathered. If Peaches 
have to be packed and sent by rail they must 
be gathered before they are quite ripe, as 
they will ripen out on the journey. Peaches 
require very careful handling. Whatever 
pressure is required to detach a fruit should 
be given at the back next the branch, and 
the finger and thumb should work in sym¬ 
pathy with the object which is to take off 
the fruit without showing any marks of pres¬ 
sure or even touch. To do this perfectly re¬ 
quires a little practice, but in gardens the 
novice is not set to gather the Peaches. 

Outdoor garden. —Sow Pansies and Violas. , 
We generally sow these in boxes in a cold I 
frame, and prick out in beds when large , 
enough, and transplant in autumn to flower- i 
ing quarters. Prick out Wallflowers on firm I 
ground to have sturdy plants to fill beds and 
borders during autumn. Take up Tulips, I 
Crocuses, and Ranunculuses, dry and store. I 
Alstroomerias are very bright now, and use¬ 
ful fur cutting. Plant 6 inches deep, and do , 
not disturb often. Dictamnus Fraxinella is 
a very interesting hardy plant now flowering. 
There are white and red varieties. It may he , 
raised from seeds in box in frame. Plant 
out seedling Carnations in nursery bed ' 


I grandiflora are among the most useful plants 
for cutting now. If the seed pods are picked 
off Canterbury Bells a second crop of flowers 
will be produced. Bud Roses and layer Car¬ 
nations. Choice Pinks and Sweet Williams 
may be layered, also the perennial Candy¬ 
tufts, which are sometimes difficult to strike 
from cuttings. 

Fruit garden. —Thin the young shoots of 
Morello Cherries, and nail in the shoots left. 

I The black-flv is sometimes troublesome, 
t coming first on tho ends of the shoots. Dip 
the ends of tho shoots in a solution of Quassia 
and soft soap. Use the garden engine or hose 
J upon wall and other trees. Thin the young 
shoots of Raspberries, summer prune Plums 
on walls, and also thin the young wood on 
pyramids. There will, I think, be a fairly 
good crop of Plums, but Apples will be thin 
in many gardens. Spraying where necessary 
must not bo neglected to keep the foliage 
clean and healthy, and tho crop will pay for 
it. Weakly wood made late in the season 
after the insects have worked upon it 
cannot produce perfect blossoms that will 
resist ungenial influences in -a cold spring. 
As soon as the crop of Strawberries lias been 
gathered from any plot cut away all remains, 
and thoroughly' clean and stir the surface 
between the rows. Prepare the ground for 
new plantations of Strawberries. If the 
ground has to be manured and dug over time 
must be allowed for settling before planting. 
If strong plants are set out before the middle 
of August there will be ample time to secure 
strong crowns for the next venr's bearing. 
Strawberries must have good treatment from 
the first to get a good crop the first year. 

Vegetable garden.— Tho cutting of As¬ 
paragus from even strong beds should cease 
now, and a sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
| given, or any spare liquid manure may be use¬ 
fully applied now. Tho growths of recently- 
' planted beds or rows if the trench system of 
planting is adopted should be supported to 
prevent breakage from wind. Top dress 
I Cucumbers in frames which have been in 
I bearing some time with good loam and 
manure, and keep tho growth regularly 
thinned and stopped. Ventilate early in the 
morning, and close at 3.30. after sprinkling, 
oil bright days. Make up Mushroom beds on 
the north side of a wall now, giving the usual 
attention to tho fermenting of the manure. 

| Some time may be saved by mixing one fifth 
part of good loam with the manure, and let¬ 
ting the whole blend and ferment in a heap 
before making up the beds. It is rather early 
for sowing winter Spinach vet south of 
London, but it may be sown for autumn pick¬ 
ing in the north. A further sowing should 
be made next month for standing through 
the winter. The same remarks apply to the 
sowing of winter Onions. We find the first 
week in August time enough, but late dis¬ 
tricts may sow a week or teii days earlier. 
Some allowance of time should bo made be¬ 
tween north and south in sowing Cabbages 
for spring. The usual course is to make two 
sowings, one about July 20th and the other 
about August 1st. A day or two either way 
will not make much difference. Sow' Brown 
Cos and other hardy Lettuces from the middle 
of the month onward. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 2J/th. —Shifted Zonal Geraniums into 
flowering pots. Planted out seedling Carna¬ 
tions. We are doing a little budding morn¬ 
ing and evening. Standard Briers will be 
done first. Potted off Cinerarias and Primu¬ 
las from boxes. Sowed seeds of herbaceous 
Calceolarias. All these and similar things 
are grown in cold pits, shaded during the day. 
and sprinkled in the afternoon. Strawberries 


in sweet stuff, and he more careful in future. I (> inches apart. Transplant in autumn to 

For the first week after repotting one good flowering position. A good strain of seedlings 

watering will suffice, with rather frequent apart from the chance of getting a variety 
dewing over of the foliage with a fine-rosed worth growing is valuable for cutting, as they 
pot or the syringe. Of course, plants with a i flower so freely. Useful flowers for cutting 

potful of hungry roots must have abundant now are Roses, Carnations, Stenactis spe- 

supplies. This is where liquid manure is so ciosa, Lilies of various kinds. Chrysanthe- 
lielpful. mum maximum, and its varieties. Sweet. 

Ferns under glass.— In this roasting Peas should be cut from freely, and all seed 
weather small Ferns of the usual greenhouse, pods picked off, and liquid manure given 
and some of the trppi^al varieties will do freely. Scabiosa caucasjcg and Coreopsis 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


intended for early forcing are being shifted 
into fruiting pots, the compost two-thirds 
good loam, remainder old manure and a little 
bone-meal and soot. 


July 25th .—Sowed Cabbages for spring. 
Ellam’s Early, Enfield Market, and Blood 
Red are the kinds chiefly grown. The ground 
was well soaked with water previous to sow¬ 
ing. Shifted on young Palms and other 
fine-foliaged plants. Soft-w’ooded stuff for 


W’inter flowering—Begonjas, Bouvardias, Jus- 
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ticias, etc.—are now in cold pits, and are ^ 
growing freely, shaded on bright days. Will i 
be ripened by more ventilation later. Scar¬ 
borough Lilies, of which a good number is 
grown, are in frames with the lights off now. 

13very strong bulb will flower under this treat¬ 
ment. 

July 26th .—Sowed Brown Cos Lettuces and ( 
Green Curled Endive. Sowed Early Stone 
Turnips after early Potatoes. A little arti¬ 
ficial manure was sown in the drills with tin* 
seeds. Cucumbers in frames have been 
pretty well thinned and top-dressed with good | 
loam and manure. Early Cucumbers have 
been cleared out of earliest house, and the | 
house will be thoroughly cleansed and painted 
inside, and the walls limewashed, so that we 
can start clean with the autumn and winter 
crops. Planted in frames the last lot of 
Melons for late crop. 

July 27th .—Sowed winter Spinach. We 
generally make two or more sowings of this, 
one of the most useful green crops. A be¬ 
ginning has been made with layering Carna¬ 
tions. For propagating purposes the plants | 
are grown in the reserve garden, wider apart 
than is customary in the beds. Here they i 
are surrounded with gritty soil, into which 
the layers are pegged after being tongued. j 
The leaves are slightly shortened, to quicken 
the formation of roots, and, of course, in dry 
weather the soil is kept moist. Made a 
Mushroom-bed in a shady position. 

July 2Sth .—Sowed seeds of Forget-me-nots 
in shady borders after soaking soil. Celery 1 
is planted out as ground becomes vacant, 
but the principal crops are planted now. i 
Only late-sown plants are set out now, and i 
for them the bed system will be adopted. } 
Ground has been prepared for Strawberries. ( 
They will follow early Potatoes, and as the 
ground was trenched and manured last | 
winter no deep digging is required, and the 
manuring is in the shape of a surface dress- i 
iug of short compost. 

July 29th .—Beds of flowers are frequently I 
picked over to keep in trim order, and if 
watering is necessary it is done in the even- I 
ing. Tomatoes are setting freely outside, 
and are mulched and watered when necessary. 
Heavily-cropped Apples and Pears have, 
where possible, been thinned. Summer 
pruning of wall-trees and espaliers is now 
being carried out, leading shoots are nailed in. 
In shortening back breastwood four good i 
leaves are left. Where the spurs are crowded 
some are cut clean out. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

COLUMBINES. 

“What are those singular flowers?” asked a ( 
visitor to our Kingston public gardens the 
other day. The question related to numerous j 
Aquilegias of the now common hybrids there 
growing, and very beautiful they were. Out I 
of a few score of plants there were some 
eighteen to twenty diverse combinations of 1 
colour shades, giving both charming variety, 
and also the most quaint and interesting 
forms hardy flowrers can assume. Had it 
never occurred to Mr. J. Douglas and others 
to intercross those hardy species, Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Skiuneri, canadensis, and 
ccerulea, we might never have known what | 
great variety and beauty these species thus 
in combination could produce. The first | 
combinations gave only a limited range of 
variety, but through selection of the best i 
coloured, fresh seedlings were yearly raised, | 
colour combinations developed, so that now 1 
the variety seen is wonderful and equally 
beautiful. So far there have not been pro¬ 
duced pure white forms, with long spurs, or 
brighter yellows, than was found in A. 
chrysantha, but blues and reds have been 
greatly intensified. There are varieties 
nearly white, but not wholly so. Very likely 
we shall get pure whites and deep rich 
yellows later, for the eye of the florist is 
quick to seize upon any new breaks of colour 
in seedlings, to mark them, and sow’ seed. 
It is in this way that selection has been so 
helpful in extending in variety a brfcw^jful 
race of very hardy pla\£sj \lJose wj?c|\pukl 



for a small garden, 
but they need be 
grown on rapidly, as 
it is now rather late 
to secure good flower¬ 
ing plants for next 
year. They will 
flower certainly, and 
then the following 
two or three years 
very freely. A little 
seed should he sown 
in May of each year 
to keep up a good 
stock. A. D. 


Echium Wildpreti. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


wish to obtain stock will do well to get seed 
of a fine strain at once, and sow it in a 
shallow' pan or box, on fine soil, under glass, 
keeping it just moist and shaded, for a brief 
time. A stock of a few dozen plants suffices 


become purplish 
gineum. South 
purple; bienhl! 


THE ECHIUMS. 
These plants belong 
to the Forget-me-not 
family, and many of 
them are of noble ap¬ 
pearance, and beauti¬ 
ful in the colouring 
of their flowers. They 
are mostly natives of 
Southern Europe, the 
Canary Isles, and 
Madeira, and can 
only be trusted in the 
open in the very 
mildest spots of these 
islands. E. calli- 
thyrsum is a native 
of the Canary Isles, 
bearing large, tubu¬ 
lar heads of deep- 
blue flowers, from 
which protrude long 
r o s e-coloured st a - 

mens. It is easily 
raised from cuttings, 
which flower when 
they are quite young. 
It can only be grown 
with safety in the 
open in the south¬ 
west. In a noted 
garden near Penzance 
there is a fine speci¬ 
men 13 feet in dia¬ 
meter, which bore 
seventeen large 
flower spikes this 
year. In the second 
week of April one of 
these was shown at 
the Plymouth Daffo¬ 
dil Show. Its foliage 
is greyish. 

E. candicans, a 
native of Madeira: 
flowers blue, leaves 
clothed with silvery 
down : biennial. E. 
creticum, C r e t e : 
flowers reddish- 
violet; annual. E. 
fastuosum, Canary 
Isles; one of the 
handsomest of the 
shrubby Echiums, 
though by no means 
one of the largest. It 
bears flowers of a 
brilliant, deep blue, 
with red stamens. 

E. formosum, Tene- 
riffe ; flower spikes 
18 inches long, flowers 
indigo-blue, with long 
stamens, rose-pink, 
tipped with blue. E. 
lusitanicum, Portu¬ 
gal ; flowers white, 
with violet veins. E. 
giganteum, Canary 
Isles, a handsome 
plant, growing to a 
height of 10 feet, 
with a branched stem 
and large white 
flower-spikes, which 
they fade. E. planta¬ 
in flowers rich violet- 
"* rtturum, Hungary; 
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ing specieR, not exceeding it feet in height, 
hearing long cylindrical panicles of white 
flowers. 

E. Wildpreti (the subject of the illustra¬ 
tion), a native of Tenerilfe, was named after 
Professor Wildpret, late botanical curator of 
the Jardin de Acclimitisacion at Teneriffe. 
It is one of the finest of the Echiums, bear¬ 
ing large spikes of salmon-pink, campanulate 
flowers, with protruding stamens, well shown 
in the illustration. 

S. W. ElTZHERBERT. 

SOME ASPECTS OF IIAKDY PLANT 
CULTURE.* 

There is no garden so beautiful as that 
untrammelled by the application of needless 
geometry to its plan and planting. A certain 
formality may be necessary and right about 
the house, but those who tell us the garden 
as a whole should be a thing of formal design 
are enemies to true gardening. 

Getting near to nature. —The flower 
garden that is here advocated goes beyond the 
prim beds and borders, although the propriety 
and necessity of these in their places are 
admitted. In planting the flower garden we 
should get as near to nature as possible, or, in 
other words, do in many ways what nature 
does, with a tolerable certainty of good re¬ 
sults. In it we can have flowers on the hill¬ 
side, flowers in the valley, flowers in the open 
sunlight or in the shade, in the Grass or in 
the woodland; in short, wo can have flowers 
in hundreds of places that surround the home, 
heretofore only devoid of them by reason of 
our neglect to plant, and, which is perhaps of 
great importance to many, at a minimum cost 
of future care and keeping after the original 
outlay. Most of the spring bulbous flowers 
need no cultivation at all, in the sense in 
which we understand or apply that word. 
They are children of nature, wild species, 
abounding 6till in grassy meadows or leafy 
woods. We, too, can plant them under 
similar condition. Snowdrops and Crocuses, 
Scillas and Dog’s-tooth Violets, are perfectly 
happy and infinitely more at home planted 
in association with trees and shrubs. They 
often perish from disease, if not killed by 
disturbance in the deeply dug, manured bor¬ 
der, yet associated with trees and shrubs and 
left undisturbed they will go on from year to 
year increasing and multiplying in numbers 
and beauty. As these early harbingers of 
spring fade away, the floral procession is con¬ 
tinued with flowers of greater stature and 
more striking beauty. Of these there is the 
great group of Daffodils, essentially a Euro¬ 
pean family, but they need not be strangers 
to our gardens. The home of the Daffodil is 
in the Grass ; in fact, some of the prettiest 
species refuse to live more than a year or two 
in cultivated ground, yet in the same garden, 
planted in the Grass, they continue from year 
to year with proportionate increase. All that 
you require is a grassy spot that need not be 
mown until midsummer. The smallest nook 
can be prettily adorned, and if you have an 
acre or two to devote to the purpose, the pos¬ 
sibilities are immense. Planting is a simple 
matter of lifting the sod and underlying soil, 
dropping in the bulbs and replacing the Rod, 
Taking care to plant the groups in a natural or 
irregular way. 

Something about Tulipr. —A word con¬ 
cerning Tulips. The familiar type is that of 
the garden varieties, of which there are 
hundreds—important spring flowers, too—but 
scattered through Europe and Asia are many 
beautiful and most variable species that can 
be semi naturalised about the shrubbery and 
plantations, and bring to the gardens new 
forms and types of Tulip beauty. There is 
the sweet-scented yellow Tulipa sylvest.riB of 
Great Britain, a charming variety to 
naturalise ; others with branched stems bear¬ 
ing several flowers, novel in appearance to 
those who have seen only the solitary flowered, 
ordinary Tulip. Tulipa prmstans, from Bok¬ 
hara, is a fine species with sometimes as many 
ns five flow'ers of a bright orange-red on a stem 
12 inches to 15 inches high ; and Tulipa per- 
sica, from Persia, is another branching Tulip, 
with brilliant yellow, bronze-marked flowers. 

* Pfcj'er read before tjjrfOfasaaehunetts Ifcrticultural 
j A. Herri. Kton^Ia<li^7i^'.’ev ( ^efcI\/>.S.A. 


In all the Tulip family, wild or cultivated 
forms, few can compare in gorgeous beauty | 
with Tulipa Greigi. Besides these there are j 
many others, and if you would take the | 
species and make a Tulip garden of them, 
you would wonder why you had so long been 
contented with the ordinary garden Tulip. 

I The continuing of the floral procession brings 
next to view the taller plants, with larger 
flowers, and a veritable host is at our com¬ 
mand. The massing of a collection of hardy 
herbaceous plants in a long mixed border is 
at its best a mere collec tion of units, yet I 
collections more or less in number mainly 
represent the extent of hardy flower culture. ' 
The collection lias its place, hut it cannot he 
inude a strong feature of the garden. If our | 
aim is to create pictures in the garden land- J 
scape, effects of colour, distinctive features in I 
different parts, selections, not collections, 
must be the rule. As soon as we depart from 
the collective method and take up the selec- 
I tive, the availability of hardy flowers for 
i garden decoration is enormously increased. 
For example, take some special class of plants 
suited to a chosen spot, both from the cultural 
standpoint and with relation to effect in the 
! garden landscape. Thoroughly prepare the I 
I soil and plant it and you can create a flower 
feature that will stand from five to ten years I 
I with only the ordinary care of keeping free ' 
from weeds. 

Alpine beauties. —The bulbs, numerous | 

| as they are, comprise only a part of spring’s i 
; contribution to the floral gaiety of the garden. I 
Another type of vegetation, of perennial char¬ 
acter, offers to the garden a wealth of beauti¬ 
ful material. Alpine flowers, we used to call 
them, and a rock garden, was considered an 
essential adjunct, in fact a necessity, before 
attempting their cultivation. Too often they 
perished from drought or starvation when 
planted on ill-constructed rockeries. Many 
of these gems from the high mountain ranges i 
of the world are just as happy if suitably | 
planted and cared for upon the level ground I 
I such as the garden affords. Because they are 
indigenous to high altitudes, it does not fol- ! 

| low they must be strangers to gardens. From | 
these lowly types of high mountain life we 
| can gather an assemblage of pretty, easily- I 
grown plants and make a spring garden of > 

J exceeding beauty. Here are some of the im 
portant families: Alyssum, Arabis, Phlox, : 

* Sedum, Saxifrage, Sempervivum, Iberis, I 
| Epimedium, Silene, Pulmonaria, Primula, 
Armeria, and many others. To see anil enjoy 1 
these to the fullest extent we must not be j 
content with them as units ; we should have 
them in hundreds and thousands, if room per¬ 
mit. Some of them are admirable for plant¬ 
ing in broad masses as a fringe or margin to 
! shrub plantations ; they may even be used as 
carpet plants where choice shrubs stand 
widely apart, but beyond this they justify the 
making of a special feature, especially where 
the soil is suitable. 

An Iris garden. —Suppose we decide to 
make an Iris garden. Here is a family worthy 
of ten times the attention it gets in the ordi¬ 
nary garden, and no matter how much space 
you have at command you can plant half an 
acre or more if the space justifies so exten¬ 
sive a planting, and yet show difference of 
variety in every square rod with fitness of 
association throughout thewhole arrangement. 
Instead of a mixed medley of everything that I 
flowers at Iris time, consider Irises only, and , 
see what the family has available for such I 
planting. You can have an Iris garden that | 
will give you a profuse and unbroken succes- 
, sion of loveliness from April well on into July, j 
and that, too, without using the family in its , 
i entirety, as some types like the Cushion Irises 
and the bulbous class need special treatment, i 
An appropriate background for an Iris garden j 
is a belt or plantation of shrubs, planting the ! 
Irises in bold groups in well-prepared soil in | 
the foreground. The dwarf growers are the j 
early bloomers, and height of growth and time 
of flowering are in such perfect harmony that 
I there need be nothing incongruous in the 
I arrangement. 

A PiEONY and Lily combination.— j 
Pa?onies and Lilies, happy in appropriate j 
association, replete in variety, may be sug- I 
gested for another extensive planting—a gar¬ 
den of them, in fact. The Pirony needs no 


eulogimn here, as it is one of the hardiest ami 
bpst appreciated of hardy garden flowers 
something you can plant und leave alone for 
a number of years. There is an unlimited 
choice from which to plant. A careful selec¬ 
tion of the best should be made, not, however, 
forgetting some of the species like the Chinese 
albiflora, with its great single white flowers, 
and varieties in other colours that have been 
raised from it. Other single-flowered species, 
natives of Europe and their varieties are im 
portant, too. The. Paeony season is not a long 
one. While Preonies are not averse to thn 
open sunlight, it should be borne in inind that 
they do remarkably well in the shade, even 
quite near to large trees, so that a Paeony 
garden might be made a great success in a 
position where an Iris garden, if attempted, 
would be a failure. 

With the passing of the Peeony bloom, 
nought remains for the balance of the year but 
their own great tufts of luxurious leafage, 
hence the suggestion to plant Lilies with the 
Pieonies. To give ample room for develop¬ 
ment it is essential that we plant onr Poeonies 
at least a yard apart, as by the time they 
attain full growth they will completely hide 
the ground, vet there will be much unoccu¬ 
pied ground beneath or between the great 
spreading leaves. This is just the condition 
desired by many Lilies. They raise their 
heads of glorious blossom high in the air, 
much higher than the Paeony grows, while 
the Paeony foliage, overspreading and shading 
the ground, furnishes comfort, shelter, and 
protection from the burning sun to the Lily 
roots. In this association of Pscony and Lily 
we have practical adaptability, as well as 
artistic fitness, and the Lily family suffices to 
continue the flowering interest in the garden 
almost to the end of the year. 

Other plants worthy of attention.— 
Numerous other groups of flowers have strong 
claims for consideration. Suppose you have 
a good, deep, fertile soil that will grow good 
Delphiniums, why not plant a group of a 
hundred or more? In all Flora’s fair family 
there are none more stately, and what a range 
of colour they present in every conceivable 
shade of blue ! Perhaps your ground is poor 
and shallow; then take the Yuccas, filanien- 
tosa anil flaccid a, and plant these in bold, 
broad masses. In New Jersey, and, doubt¬ 
less, elsewhere, there are by the country road¬ 
sides great groups of the tawny Day Lily, 
Hemerocallis fulva, apparently wild, nnd 
gorgeous they look with thousands of flowers 
open at one time on a July day. Does not 
this suggest a similar free use of the other 
species of Hemerocallis in our gardens, in 
association with tree and shrub in a wild, 
free way? Bocconia, Crambe, Ferula, 
Eehinops, and Polygonum are names that to 
those who know the plants that bear them 
recall those of great size and striking char¬ 
acter, too coarse, perhaps, for the choice col¬ 
lection, but given a place in the tree and 
shrub plantations, they will give the garden 
another aspect of beautiful, hardy vegetation. 

As summer verges into autumn other great 
groups continue the floral story of the year. 
In short, hardy flower culture presents so 
many aspects, provides us with material suit¬ 
able to every kind of soil, condition, and en¬ 
vironment, with flowers for spring, summer, 
and fall in unlimited variety, as to make 
utterly inexcusable the generally prevalent 
monotony of so-called flower gardening. In¬ 
stead of universal imitativeness in the dis¬ 
play of tender summer flowers, we want 
original, adaptive plantings of those that are 
hardy and permanent, and this we must do 
with the knowledge that no garden can do 
justice to them all. 


Tree-Paeony. —I have been much interesfed 
in the brief account given of the Tree-Pseony 
in your issue of July 1st. 1 have also one 
(photograph enclosed) growing in my garden, 
but it forms a compact, round bush. It has 
been planted in its present position for over 
seventy years. How it has been treated 
before I came I cannot say. It may have 
been very much cut about, and trimmed, but 
during the last two years I only cut out some 
pieces of old wood_ from the centre, and 
mulched with well-rotted manure in the 
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autumn. This year it had over seventy | 
flowers open at the same time, with some ( 
thirteen buds to open. The foliage is beau¬ 
tiful, of a bronzy-green shade. The plant ' 
shows no disposition whatever to grow in the ( 
broken and varied form of the one you have i 
illustrated.—R. A. White, The Rectory, , 
Wing , Oakham. 

[Sorry reduction was too great to obtain a 
good result.— Ed.] 

NARCISSUS POETICUS KING 
EDWARD VII. 

In this excellent variety we have all the 
vigour and great stature of the May-flowering 
typical N. poeticus, in conjunction with the 
comparative earliness of N. p. ornatus. While 


cissus among recent novelties, but as yet we 
have no experience of these from the utili¬ 
tarian standpoint. E. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum uliglnosum. —A plant that 
gives immense numbers of white flowers in a season, 
although very little removed in point of size from some of 
the Dog Daisies of the field, is, notwithstanding, an acqui¬ 
sition in a garden where plenty of blooms is wanted for 
cutting, and I would not care to be without the plants I 
possess of the sort under notice. It needs splitting up 
every two years, and never fails to bloom, and what is 
more, it will grow in any sort of soil, never failing to 
bloom when the season comes round. It is a plant I can 
recommend to be grown in the “ closed-ingarden.— 
W. P. D. 

Iceland Poppies.' These are so extremely useful 
to the one who makes table decoration a study, are so 
very easy to grow, and yield so many blossoms in a sea¬ 
son, that no one can afford to do without them, and 


■with beet Grass seeds. Just as the Grass seeds began to 
come up thickly the weeds sprung up in the fine soil to 
such an extent as to completely cover the plot. I had if. 
again hand picked, but by the time the plot was nearly 
weeded small seedlings (principally Docks) sprang up 
again tenfold—in fact, so thick are they throughout that 
they have scarcely room to grow. There is no doubt but. 
that the soil is a mass of seeds of these weeds, and it seems 
hopeless to attempt in any ordinary way to cope with or 
eradicate them ; and as turves of the proper quality arp 
almost impossible to obtain I fear 1 must abandon the 
attempt altogether. Would the application of any weed¬ 
killer save the situation, even at the expense and delay of 
sowdng the plot again, as I suppose any stuff that would 
kill the weeds and the seeds of them in the ground, yet. 
dormant, would destroy the young Grass also? If you 
could suggest any means by which I could ensure a lawn 
fit to play upon next season I should be very grateful, as 
I fear a second useless expenditure and trouble.—C. II. T. 

[The soil of your recently-sown tennis lawn 
must, indeed, be full of seeds that your treat¬ 
ment of it should so far signally fail to keep 
the weeds in subjection. Practically, your 
ground is suffering from previous years of 
neglect, and it will need many years of open 
culture and working to get rid of the evil. 
You have practically but two courses open. 
The first and best without doubt is in the 
autumn to thoroughly point over 4 inches 
deep, and clean out all Grass, weeds, or re¬ 
fuse. Well tread and level the ground, then 
lay all over it fairly thick Grass turves, from 
clean pasture. That would be costly, and 
yet the best, and possibly cheapest in the 
end ; or you may remove 4 inches of the soil 
absolutely, and replace it with soil from clean 
ground, and sow that with lawn Grass seeds. 
Were you to use any form of weed-killer, only 
a dressing that would fairly poison the soil, 
rendering it incapable of carrying vegetation 
for some time, would suffice to kill weeds 
such as you are troubled with. It is doubtful 
if even that dressing would kill the seeds of 
the stronger weeds. Even with the two 
courses named there is still the alternative 
of having the surface hoed over half an inch 
deep, and the Grass and weeds raked off, 
then leaving the soil free for a second crop, 
treating that when just up in the same way, 
and so continuing through an entire summer 
until all the seed near the surface had ger¬ 
minated and none was left to grow. The dor¬ 
mant seed in soil 6 inches deep would pro¬ 
bably not grow until brought near the light or 
air. It is certainly very unfortunate your 
aim to secure a tennis lawn should be so 
thwarted, but soil full of weed seeds always 
does present a difficulty to the gardener.] 
Columbines from Scotland.— Mrs. Scott 
Elliot, Teviot Lodge, Hawick, Roxburgh, 
sends us a beautiful gathering of Aquilegias, 
the colours varied and very rich. The 
yellows are certainly very fine, as also several 
of the blue forms. We must say that we like 
best those which approach nearest the true 
species, such as A. chrysantha and A. 
ccerulea, as so many of the hybrids are of a 
washy pale hue, and very ineffective in the 
garden compared with the best yellow and 
blue forms. 


Narcissus King Edward VII. 


1 am Dot. at all sure of the parentage of this , 
good kind, 1 should place it. with the two 
1 have named, with ornatus as the seed 
parent. Compared with N. p. ornatus the 
variety under notice is much larger, with 
holder and stiller stems, even when forced 
•*arly into bloom. To those who force Nar¬ 
cissi this is an important item. In other re¬ 
spects the variety will speak for itself, except 
that one might add a word in favour of the 
purity of its segments or petals. This kind, 
iu common with all poeticus varieties, cannot | 
he lifted and dried off with impunity, and, 
as a matter of fact, the less these are lifted 
the better. This is largely due to their 
manner of root production, the root fibres 
issuing from the bulb in profusion over a i 
long time, and not at one period, soon after 
planting, as in the majority of kinds. There 
are many fine addition^ 

Digitize 


one period, soon alter 
oritv of kinds. There 

n ^ C~i ^3 


although thej possess fewer colours than the Shirley 
Poppies, thes are nuite at* effective when used for table 
work. As is known, the 8hirley is an annual, hut the 
Iceland being perennial, seed should lie sown now for 
anot her year. The seed being very line, it is well to take 
some trouble with it, and it will lie found advisable to 
make a sowing either in a frame or in a bed in the garden 
made up of finely sifted soil, doing little more than cover- 
ing the seeds.— Townsman. 

Weedy tennis lawn.—I am much in need of your 
advice aa to the treatment of a tennis and croquet ground 
which 1 have been endeavouring to make in a field 
adjoining my house. The plot in question, some 36 perches 
In all, had originally been a tennis ground, but not being 
required, some seven or eight years ago I ploughed it up, 
and used it occasionally as a sort of extra and outside 
kitchen garden. Being under trees, it did not prove 
satisfactory in this and consequently being neglected, 
the weeds, principally Docks and Plantains, luxuriated and 
seeded plentifully for several years, host November I 
determined upon again restoring it to a tennis ground, 
and hail it deeply ploughed, dug, harrowed, and the 
weeds hand-picked. In April last, as the weeds did not 
show much, 1 ploughed it again, harrowed it, had it again 
hand-picked, and levelled it. 1 then sowed it extra thickly 


Making pot-pourri. —Would it be possible to give, 
i in your valuable paper, a recipe for the old-fashioned pot- 
| nourri of Rose leaves? I am sure that many country 
readers like myself would be very much interested, par¬ 
ticularly now, while the Roses' are still blooming in 
profusion. — M. J. K. 

I [Gather the Rose petals early in the morn- 
1 ing, and place in a cool place for an hour to 
dry. Toss them lightly, and then put them 
in layers, with salt freely sprinkled between, 
in a largo glass covered dish. Add fresh 
petals to this every morning. When you 
have sufficient, let the whole stand for ten 
days, shaking well every morning. In the 
bottom of a glass fruit-jar place 2 oz. of whole 
Allspice crushed and 2 oz. of stick Cinnamon 
| broken coarsely. Fill the jar with the Rose 
petals and salt. Let it stand for six weeks, 
when it may be prepared for the permanent, 
jar. Mix together 1 oz. eacli of ground 
Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 1 oz. 
of Orris-root shredded and bruised, and 2 oz. 
of Lavender flowers. These are the propor- 
j tions for one quart of Rose petals. Place 
i this mixture in alternate layers with the con¬ 
tents of the glass fruit-jar in the permanent 
I jar. From time to time you can add a little 
I Lavender-water or any other perfume. If 
j the covers are reiqoved for an hour at a time 
twice a day your rfloms will 'be filled with 
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ROSES. 

RAMBLER ROSES. 

Possibly at no time in the history of the 
Rose have the rambling varieties been so 
much sought after as the present. This is 
mainly due to the beautiful introductions of 
recent years. It is true we had long ago the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses, which to-day 
are not surpassed in their own particular , 
colours ; also the gorgeous Hybrid Chinese, | 
which also have not been dethroned. With 
the advent of Crimson Rambler (which has 
been painfully overplanted); the exquisite 
Penzance Briers, throwing their garlands of 
fragrant blooms high into the air; the beau¬ 
tiful Carmine Pillar, prized as much for its ; 
earliness as its glorious colouring ; and the 
dainty Dorothy Perkins, which, with Lady 
Gay, we have a fine selection of Rambler 
Roses. 

One may walk through a stuffy exhibition 
tent and admire the superb Mildred Grant, 
the snowy purity of Frau Karl Druschki, 
originally named Snow Queen, or the lovely 
blossoms of Dean Hole. For all this, one 
longs for one’s own garden, where the senses 
are softened and soothed by the natural pillars 
and stately arches, or the huge isolated 
bushes of the Rambler Roses, which are here 
displayed in such wild profusion. 

In order that any plant may succeed and 
develop its natural beauty it is necessary 
that that plant’s requirements be studied, so 
that it is useless when planting Rambler 
Roses to just dig the soil a spit deep, put 
plenty of dung around the roots, and imagine 
it is going to grow well. No ; to have these 
Roses as healthy and vigorous as they can 
be had, good holes must be prepared for each 
plant. I know’ of some now in a rich man’s 
garden where about two cart-loads of new 
soil were given to each Rambler, the conse¬ 
quence being glorious pillars some 15 feet 
high, pictures of health and beauty. It is 
not always necessary to have new soil for our 
Pillar Roses, for in nine cases out of ten it 
lies there ready for use. All that is neces¬ 
sary is labour in manipulating it. Dig down 
a yard deep at least, and as much across. 
Keep the subsoil at the bottom, and if the 
drainage is bad provide some artificial drain¬ 
age. Work in some well-rotted farmyard 
manure, mixing this with the soil, also a 
liberal amount of $-inch bones. Fill the 
holes up about 9 inches or 10 inches higher 
than the level, and plant about a month or so 
afterwards. If Larch poles are to be used 
these should either be charred or tarred to 
the depth of 3 feet, and. of course, placed in 
the hole before the soil is returned. A good 
plan to adopt in order to preserve the ends is 
to set them into a drain pipe, or have a 
casing of Oak made for each. The spurs 
should be retained on the young Larch poles. 
These poles should stand out of the ground 
some 9 feet to 10 feet. Later on, if greater ! 
height is needed, it would be an easy matter 
to stand some stout gas-piping alongside the 
poles, but to my mind the great charm of a 
Pillar Rose is the free drooping growths that 
fall over from the summit. Plant in October 
or November, or, if in spring, plant those 
fine long pot-grown plants that will clothe the 
pillars very quickly. If ground plants are 
used cut back hard the first spring, leaving 
not more than 18 inches of growth. It is ' 
growth we want for the first two years, and 
unless we can exercise patience we had better 
leave the growing of Pillar Roses alone. 
When I say Pillar Roses, of course Pergola 
Roses are meant also, for they are practically 
the same thing. If pergolas are planted ex¬ 
clusively with Roses (a great mistake) I would 
urge the adoption of the disconnected pergola, 
or. rather, a series of arches that may he 
linked together by chain ropes, but which I 
would not deprive one of enjoying the full 
beauty of the Roses. 

Rambler Roses wherever they are planted 
(and it should be remembered they can be 
grown into huge bushes, for I have one now’. 
Felicite Perpetue, with n circumference of 
12 yards at base) require nourishing. Water 
freely, and prick up soil now and then. 
Afford liquid wamire^Jiberallv once a week 
from.-May to the Zime snMi'lb^gin to I 


show colour, then withhold liquid manure, 
but give good waterings if weather is at all 
dry. Less water is required when the plants 
are grown as free bushes, as their roots are 
shaded from the sun by the growths. After 
the first two years summer pruning is ; 
essential. In August cut away some of the 
flowering shoots, and secure the young wood 
which will yield the best bloom the next year. 
The more these Roses are opened out and re¬ 
ceive the full amount of sun and air pos¬ 
sible the better will they succeed, and they 
will amply reward us with great masses of 
bloom. 

If profusion of growth and blossom is pre¬ 
ferred one must not, as a rule, go to the 
better class of Rose, such as the Tea-scented 
or Hybrid Tea. What I mean is such do not 
make’ that luxuriant growth which a Dorothy 
Perkins or an Aglaia will do in the same time. ■ 
An excellent plan is to plant an autumnal 
bloomer with a summer flowering kind, for 
instance, Carmine Pillar and Mine. Alfred 
Carrikre, then one may have some blossom 
nearly the whole of the season. An exquisite 
new single is Morgenroth, a perpetual flower¬ 
ing Carmine Pillar, although, apparently, not 
so vigorous as the latter. Among the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas are Lady Waterlow, Eng 
land’s Glory, Francois Crousse, Mine. Kdince 
Cocteau, H. Leuilliot, and Climbing Caroline 
I Te9tout should be grown. Of the newer 
| Ramblers Lady Gay, Debutante, Wedding 
Bells, Waltham Bride, The Farquhar, Phila- 
j delphia Rambler, and Rosa sinica hybrida 
Anemone all deserve a place. Rosa. 


SINGLE ROSES. 

Strange that though Nature rarely produces 
unaided a double flower, yet there seems a 
feverish desire by certain individuals for all 
double Roses, and such individuals would 
banish the charming singles out of existence. 

I do not condemn double Roses (provided 
always they are not too double for this 
climate to develop correctly), but I do ask 
that the singles should be accorded their just 
mead of praise. It may be asked if space 
be limited what singles I would recommend. 
The Austrian Copper would be one, as 
everybody admires it for its wonderful 
colouring. Rosa sinica Anemone would be 
another. This Rose has made many 
friends since its comparatively recent in 
I troduction, and it, seems quite a new de 
parturo, for R. sinica will not flower only 
with a very favoured few, whereas this 
j beauty will grow and blossom anywhere, and 
scramble over an old shrub as well as up a 
pillar. Standards of this w’ould be delightful. 
The huge rich Rose-pink flowers when half 
open are beautiful, and when seen opening 
ail along a pendulous shoot the effect is 
charming. Bardou Job is another everyone | 
should grow. It is not strictly a single Rose, 
there being frequently two rows of petals. 
But what a colour, rich gorgeous inaroon- 
scarlet. Lady Penzance, brilliant coppery- 
rose, with golden shading and Sweet Brier 
fragrance, is one of the loveliest of the j 
charming Briers raised by Lord Penzance. 
R. macrantha, with its splendid blush- 
coloured flowers, with a rich array of golden 
stamens, is most attractive. It grows into a 
grand bush or pillar. For the sixth my 
choice would lie between 

Carmine Pillar and one of the exquisite 
Irish single Teas; but I think the former 
would be the final choice. It appears so 
early, and is valued on that account, as well i 
as for its brilliance of colouring. Perhaps 
there is no Rose that produces such a mar 
vellous display at one time as this variety, j 
but it is very fleeting. By planting the Lion 
with it the season is prolonged, as this latter 
is a week later, and it is darker in colour. 
The above are six for the amateur, but for 
large establishments there are many more, 
which I will briefly name. Altaica, the large 
single Scotch Rose, is one of our earliest, 

| and one worth a place in any collection. Its 
I fine large flowers are white, shaded lemon. 
Una is the result of a cross between a hedge 
Brier and a Tea Rose. In the bud it is every 
bit us lovely as a Tea Rose, and its fine lusty 
vigour commends it to all who desire a good 
shrub. The 

Single Yellow Austrian Brier has a 


wonderful colour for a wild Rose, and it 
seems curious that such a Rose has not been 
taken in hand by hybridists as it should 
have been, although these single Roses are 
not the easiest to cross. The rugosas, single 
white and single red, are so well known that 
I need only mention them here. I think we 
make a mistake in allowing them to grow 
into such huge bushes as we do. Cut them 
down to the ground now and then, and their 
blossom and fruit will be finer. There is a 
lovely kind crossed with General Jacque¬ 
minot,. When I saw it at Kew grown as a 
free bush I thought it. one of the moat, bril¬ 
liant, as it has all the rich colouring of the 
old General. The Penzance Briers would 
find a place; if not the whole sixteen, then 
at least six of the most distinct. Anne of 
Geierstein is the best next to Lady Penzance, 
but all are good. There are appearing now 
some seedlings of R. macrantha, w'hieh' are 
mostly semi-double, but quite lovely and dis¬ 
tinct, and also the seedlings of the Old 
Crimson Damask should find a place in the 
garden, including the type and its sport Rosa 
Mundi, erroneously known as Y'ork and Lan¬ 
caster. Y^ellow singles are found in R. 
xanthina. supposed to be the same as R. 
Ecoe, and also R. Alberti, both being charm¬ 
ing rich yellow singles, beautiful in the ex¬ 
treme. R. hispida is a creamy yellow, some¬ 
thing like R. ochroleuca. 

To do all these w r ell they must be practi¬ 
cally allowed to grow as they will. If on' 
own roots their vigour is more lasting, so 
that if not. procurable as bucIi buy a budded 
plant and put down some layers yourself in 
July and August. 

R. moschata and R. Brunonis are dis¬ 
tinct in foliage, the latter being very 
glaucous, but in blossom there is not much 
difference. They are well known as clamber¬ 
ing Roses, well suited for lofty trees, but 
being rather tender the site for them should 
be carefully selected. 

R. multiflora and R. m. Tlumbergi are 
gems in their way. The former, known as 
the Polyantha Rose, is always profusely in 
bloom early, opening pure white but changing 
to blush pink. If anyone has any old bushes 
of this not wanted, it would be a good 
chance now to bud into the young wood any 
good kind desired. The growths of R. mul¬ 
tiflora should be cut down to the buds next 
February, and in a very short time fine 
bushes would again spring forth, that in a 
very short time would be as large as the 
original bushes. There is a single Rose 
named 

R. MOSCHATA NIVEA OF AI.BA, which is 
quite distinct from R. moschata. It re¬ 
sembles more nearly R. inaerantha, but its 
flowers are not so large. 

R. Polyantha grandiflora has been de¬ 
lightful this season. It is one of the best 
whites we have, and makes an immense 
shrub if left alone. For a bank to bloom in 
July and August nothing can beat 

R. Wichuriana and R. Wichuriana rubra. 
Mingle both together and there will be a 
beautiful result from the blending. Two 
other single Wichurianas are Pink Roamer 
and Jersey Beauty, the last-named like a 
yellow Cherokee Rose, with glistening foliage, 
and one of the most popular of single Roses, 
beautiful as a standard, beautiful as a pillar, 
and beautiful in any form. Hebe’s Lip ami 
Janet’s Pride seem to demand a place ; the 
exquisite beauty of each leaves nothing to 
be desired. Then there are Paul’s Single 
White for a late flowering arch Rose, quite 
one of the freest clambering Roses, and R. 
setigera. the Bramble Rose of America, which 
also flowers late. 

Where a sunny warm nook presents itself 
plant the Macartney Rose (R. bracteata) and 
R. berberifolia Hardi, the former a climbing 
kind, with large white-flowered golden 
anthered blossoms, and the latter yellow, 
with brown spots. Botli are very tender, and 
would really be best in a conservatory. 
Finallv. 1 must commend to the notice of 
readers of Gardening Illustrated, Gottfried 
Keller and Miss Wilmott, also the Irish single 
Tea and Hybrid Teas. Gottfried . Keller is 
apparently a Hybrid Brier, the semi-scandent 
branches have the Brier like appearance, but 
the flower, which ia of a Yellowish tmt. is 
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country air, and by middling and feeding 
one can get very often blooms that are a sur¬ 
prise to those who cultivate plants under 
more favourable conditions.- Townsman. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

APPLE & PEAR SCAB (FUSICLADIUM 
DENDRITICUM & F. PIRINUM). 
Although the fungi causing scab on Apples 
and Pears respectively are different species, 
rhey are very closely allied ; but as the gene¬ 
ral appearance of the disease and the methods 
of treatment in each case are identical, 
separate descriptions are not necessary. Scab 
is probably the most general and most widely 
distributed of fungus diseases attacking 
Apples and Pears, and during certain seasons 
the entire crop is much depreciated in value, I 
or rendered altogether unsaleable, owing to t 
the presence of numerous blackish blotches 1 
or scabs and gaping cracks on the surfaco. ! 
To the casual observer scab is only recognised 
on the fruit, whereas in reality the fungus 
appears first on tlio leaves and young shoots, 
from whence the spores are washed by rain 
on to the fruit, which is the last to be at¬ 
tacked. If the fruit is nearly full-grown be¬ 
fore it is infected, the spots formed by the 
lungus remain small and are irregularly 
scattered over the surface. Although the 
market value is thereby depreciated, such 
fruit is not materially injured, the scabs 
being quite superficial. If, however, infection 
occurs when the fruit is young, its further 
growth is checked ; the surface becomes more 
or less covered with scabs of various sizes, 
and at a later stage is irregularly cracked. 
On the leaves and 3 'oung shoots the fungus | 
forms minute velvety, dark coloured patches, 
which have an olive-green tint when the 
spores are ripe. 

Treatment.—(1), Spraying with half j 
strength Bordeaux mixture {i.e.. G lb. of cop- 
per sulphate and 3 lb. of quicklime to 100 ; 
gallons of water) should he commenced on , 
the first appearance of the fungus on the 
foliage ; if spores are once allowed to mature ; 
the case is practically hopeless, owing to 
their enormous numbers and rapid dispersion. J 
The spraying should be done at intervals as 
found necessary until the Apples are about j 
the size of a Hazel Nut. Strong Bordeaux I 
mixture must not be used, otherwise the ' 
foliage will be scorched. (2), When the dis- j 
ease has been present in an orchard all Apple 
and Pear-trees should be thoroughly drenched ; 
with a solution of sulphate of copper —1 lb. I 
of the sulphate to 25 gallons of water. This 
should be applied during the winter, before 
the buds begin to swell, otherwise the foliage * 
will he completely destroyed. This winter 1 
wash is of great value in destroying fungus 
spores present in crevices in the bark, and ! 
should be regularly applied as a preventive. 
(3), The fungus tides over the winter in fallen ; 
diseased fruit; all such fruits should there- ; 
fore be gathered and burned.— Leaflet of ! 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries . 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

A butterfly chrysalis. I send you a strange. j 
looking grub which was discovered here to-day in a basket I 
of freshly picked Strawberries. I have never seen such a 
one Indore, and would be glad to know what it is? It. is, ! 
at time of sending, bright burnished gold, and attached 
(apparently by the tail) to a stalk of Strawberry. It may, 
of course, be no novelty, but such it certainly [•* to me.— 

C. Hits ley Thor 1*. 

[The insect that you enclosed is the chry- | 
salis of one of our butterflies, probably that 
of the small tortoiseshell butterfly (Vanessa i 
urtiese), but 1 cannot say for certain, as 
several of the species of this genus have their 1 
chrysalides highly ornamented at times with , 
gold and silver spots and patches, which, as 
the chrysalis becomes older, are not so bright. 
~G. 8. ft.] 

Name of moth — I write to a»k if you in your paper 
would kindly tell me the name of enclosed moths, and if 
they do harm ? They are very numerous on the flowers in 
the evening. I do not remember having seen them in 
such numbers before,— M. ShiR\ iso. 

[The moths you find so numerous in your 
garden, and of which you sent samples, are 
nearly all specimens of the Gamma moth 
(Plusia gamma), which is a very abundant 
spp« i. a in some seasons. Two which you 
sent 1 lb.nu hi-loiig'-'TT* another silefies, but 
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they were so rubbed, and otherwise in such 
bad condition, that it was impossible to name 
them. The moths themselves are, of course, 
absolutely harmless, but the caterpillars of 
the vast majority of moths feed on the leaves 
of plants, and so do more or less harm accord- 
l ing to their numbers. It is a very small 
I proportion comparatively that can be con- 
I sidered pests, and occur in such numbers as 
1 to make their presence felt. G. S. 8 .] 

Leather-jackets. —1 grow on my Roue-bed h Pansies 
between the Roses. I find many of the Pansies die away, 
and, 011 examining them, find the roots are eaten away. 
A!>out many of the roots I have found worms like the ones 
I send you herewith, which are called here bott worms. 
Please say if these are the cause of the Pansies dying, and 
I whut should be done to destroy them ? J am advised to 
use gas lime, but fear this might harm the Roses. Thank- 
ing you in anticipation— Harold Sit awcrokx. 

[The grubs, specimens of which you send, 
are those of the Daddy Long Legs, or Crane 
flv (Tipula oleracea). They are injurious in 
gardens, as they feed on the roots of most 
plants. On account of their tough skins and 
their great vitality they are very difficult to 
destroy. They may be trapped by burying 
slices of Turnips, Potato, Mangold, or Carrot 
just below the soil. Each slice should have 
a wooden skewer put into it to show where it 
is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, tile, or hoard 
on the ground. The grubs often crawl about j 
at night, and will take shelter during the day 
under such things.] 

Insect attacking bulbs.— I send you a small box ' 
containing an insect which attacks bulbs. Kindly give 
me the name of same, and state remedy ?— Floria. 

[The insect attacking your bulbs is the grub ! 
of the common cockchafer (Melolontha vul- 
garis). These grubs are very destruc tive in 
gardens, as they will feed on the roots of 
almost any plant. Practically there is no 
better way of killing them than turning them 
up out of the ground. Insecticides cannot 
he made to reach them of sufficient strength 
to kill them, without destroying the plant 
they are feeding on. Cockchafers should be 
destroyed whenever the opportunity of doing 
so occurs. Many birds are very fond of these 
grubs, and a tamo rook or seagull would soon 
find them out. The specimen you sent had 
been attacked by parasitic flics, and the chry¬ 
salis case of two I found in the box. The j 
grubs had evidently left their victim after it | 
had been placed in the box, and being full ( 
grown lmd become chrysalides.—G. S. 8.] 
Weeping Willow Injured. I have a Weeping 
Willow-tree, which has been planted about 12 years. This 
year (about a fortnight ago) I discovered the leaves were 
falling, and 1 find there are round holes in the hark about- 
the size of a threepenny-bit, also little lumps of sawdust | 
under these holes. I shall be grateful if you will explain 
the cause, end if there is any remedy? My gardener 
syringed :i little paraffin into the holes, but this does not 
seem to have stopped it. — M. E. Williams. 

[Your Willow-tree is bored bv the cater¬ 
pillar of the Wood Leopard-moth (Zeuzera 
tesculi), a by no means uncommon insect. The 
presence of one of these caterpillars in n 
branch or stem may be detected by finding 
small sawdust-like particles sticking to the 
tree where a little moisture is oozing from 
the bark ; on closer examination a small hole 
will be found from which these particles 
(which are composed of small pieces of the 
wood gnawed off by the caterpillar and its 
droppings) are exuding. The easiest way of 
killing the inmate is to pass a sharp-pointed 
wire as far as possible into the hole, which 
will usually be found to proceed upwards, so 
as to stab the caterpillar. It can usually be 
seen, from the appearance of the wire, 
whether the insect has been reached or not ; 
if by any turn in the tunnel it has not, the 
entrance to the tunnel should he slightly on- | 
larged, and some cotton wool or tow soaked j 
in tar or paraffin-oil should he pushed hi as 
far us possible to stifle the caterpillar, and | 
the mouth of the hole should then he closed 
tightly with a plug of clay, so as to keep the 
smell in. If it is possible to cut off the 
branch without injury to the tree you can 
then, by splitting it. open and killing the in¬ 
sect make sure that it is destroyed. The 
caterpillar lives for three years before it, at¬ 
tains its full growth and becomes a chrysalis, 
which it does near the mouth of its burrow. 
The moth is a fine and very elegant insect. 
The females considerably larger than the 
males, are 1 ’ inches in length, and measure 
21 inches across the wings, which are 
white ami almost transparent, with yellowish 


brown veins, between which, are rows of 
roundish bluish-black spots. The body is 
white, with black markings. They may be 
! found in July or August.] 

Peaches, red-spider on (F. C. Whitmore). 

| —One of the worst cases of red-spider in¬ 
fested Peach leaves we have ever seen, 
j plainly proving that the borders are dry, and 
I that the trees have been neglected as far us 
; syringing is concerned. Red-spider is one of 
the worst enemies gardeners have to contend 
with, either under glass or in the open, and 
| trees should be carefully watched right away 
1 from the commencement of the growing sea- 
! son. Under glass, no better preventives can 
be advised than to make sure the border is 
never on the dry side, to maintain a nice 
growing temperature suitable to the several 
stages of growth, and use the syringe freely. 
Remedial measures from now onwards are to 
ply hose or garden-engine vigorously and 
effectually, thoroughly saturating every por¬ 
tion of the trees, keeping this up until there 
is a marked decrease in the numbers of the 
enemy. Prick the borders over lightly with a 
fork, and give a thorough soaking. As soon 
as the leaves have fallen, cut the trees clear 
of the trellis, and thoroughly clean every 
portion of the house—wood-work, glass, iron¬ 
work, wires, etc.—with some good insecticide. 
Walls should be whitewashed, and holes 
through which wires may pass cleaned out 
with paraffin. Paint the trees carefully and 
thoroughly with a mixture of the thickness of 
cream, composed of sulphur, a little soft-soap, 
a wineglassful of paraffin, and sufficient clay 
to give the required consistency, and to 
enable the operator to determine where he 
has been. This should give a clean start for 
another year. It only remains to pay atten¬ 
tion to the state of the border, and to watch 
the trees carefully as soon as they break for 
the first appearance of the enemy. 

Treatment of stings.— We have received 
applications for information respecting the 
treatment of wasp stings, which promise to 
he prevalent this season. The old-fashioned 
application of the blue bag is inconvenient 
and unsightly, and owes its efficacy to the 
small portion of alkali from the soap or wash¬ 
ing soda with which it is frequently charged. 
The indigo itself has no action whatever on 
the venom of the sting. The rational treat¬ 
ment is very simple; it is, in the first in¬ 
stance, to extract the sting, should it be left 
in the puncture, and then to apply some alka¬ 
line remedy, which will destroy the effect of 
the poison, which is injected when the sting 
1 is inserted. Alkaline remedies are always at 
hand, in the form of soap, which may be 
I gently rubbed into the wound, but the soda in 
* it has been partly rendered inactive by the 
grease and other constituents of the soap. A 
much more efficacious remedy is the appliea 
tion of solutions of ammonia, such as harts¬ 
horn or dilute ammonia, which are the best 
palliatives that can be used, and, from the 
very diffusive character of the ammonia, they 
penetrate the wound, if gently rubbed in, 
much more effectually than any other reme¬ 
dies. This mode of treatment is equally ap¬ 
plicable to the stings of bees and hornets, 
and many persons find it effectual in allaying 
the irritation of gnat bites. — The Field. 

Diseased Peas. —I enclose sample of blighted Peas 
and should feel obliged if you would tell me the cause, 
and if there is any remedy t The soil here is of fair depth, 
hut light, with gravel about 4 feet beneath. My firrt. 
Bowings (February) are rarely affected, but the liter ones 
often so, the third sowing's invariably, so that. I have given 
up trying. This year all my second sown ones (from Mar<-li 
to April) are quite spoilt by this blight, and it makes no 
difference as to the variety planted. 1 cun never see any 
insect on the top when the flower is first, forming. We 
hu\ e not suffered here from want of ruin this year. I may 
mention that, other gardens here are similarly ufiWnsi, 
and every year. Bi.iuirr. 

[Your Bens are badly affected with limps, 
one of the most, troublesome sucking pests that 
affect garden plants. These tiny insects are 
I very prevalent this year, and attack leaves, 
flowers, and pods alike, literally sucking tint 
sap out of them. Successful growers, who 
1 manage to keep their Peas free from these 
insects, do so only by making deep trenches 
for the rows, putting into them low down 
good dressings of well-decayed manure., sow¬ 
ing seed very thinly, eacli one from G inches 
to 8 inches -kfjiart, and watering liberally in 
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syringe the plants overhead each evening after 
a dry day. A solution of Quassia chips, 1 oz., 
steeped all night in a gallon of boiling water, 
or more ounces in proportion, and 1 oz. of 
Tobacco, similarly soaked, both liquids being 
mixed, and 4 oz. of soft-soap to each two 
gallons, also dissolved in it, and the whole 
gently sprayed over the plants once a week 
on evenings ere the insects appear, help to 
keep them at bay. You seem to have ample 
depth of soil for Peas if trenches be prepared 
ua advised.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION LADY BOUNTIFUL. 
This is an American-raised variety of the 
Tree or perpetual flowering type,and certainly 
one of the largest yet sent out. The variety 
is of good substance of petal, and strongly 


same time ; indeed, as the growing season is 
| now so far advanced we should not advise you 
| to cut or pinch it in any way, and then, 
perhaps, the terminal bud may next spring 
produce a head of blossom. A suitable soil for 
the purpose may be formed of two parts loam 
to one part leaf-mould, and a dash of silver 
Rand. The plant will be better out-of-doors 
during the summer than in the greenhouse.] 
Increasing Primula.— Can I take cnttines from a 
i pink Primula which I have in flower at present./- Edin 
! UCRQH. 

[Presumably the Primula question refers to 
the Chinese Primula (P. sinensis), in which 
case you are not likely to meet with any great 
measure of success by taking cuttings. Your 
better way will be to clear off any old or de¬ 
caying leaves from your plant, thus laying 
bare a certain amount of stem. Then bank 
this up with some turfy soil, which must be 
kept sufficiently watered to maintain it in a 



Flower of Carnation l<ady Bountiful. 


perfumed flower. The petals are not. over 
abundant, and in this fai l, we see the pos¬ 
sibility, or probability, of a variety well 
suited to winter flowering. Should ibis prove 
to be the case it will be the first pure white 
variety of American origin, of whicfy so much 
could be said. The flower i9 certainly large, 
and impresses one not merely in this way, 
but because of its good form and lack of that 
mass of small central petals of which so many 
otherwise good Carnations are composed. 
Lady Bountiful possesses a good habit, and 1 
the flowers are produced on long and stout 
stems. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Hydrangea — Will you kindly tell 
rae what to do with a Hydrangea putting from last year, j 
which has not flowered this season? It is in a green¬ 
house. Shall 1 repot it, and cut it down to induce it to 
flower next year?—E dixbcroh. 

[If your Hydrangea needs^e pot ting by_all j 
means do but do not^cut i^-^own^a^ 
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regular state of moisture. The result of this 
treatment will he the production of roots from 
the buried portion of the stem, and when in 
your opinion the roots are sufficiently 
numerous the plant may with a sharp knife 
be divided up into as many pieces as there 
are crowns, each provided with a length of 
stem and its attendant, roots. These must 
then be potted in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and kept shaded afterwards 
till the plants recover from the shock. As 
the Chinese Primula is so readily raised 
from seed the above method of increase is 
very seldom followed, being only resorted to 
for individual propagation.] 

Caillardias.— A hot, dry border tries ^ 
many of our showy flowering plants, but 
Gaillardias seem almost impervious to 
drought, for in a time when rain has 
been absent for many weeks these plants 
keep on blooming. They are most useful for 


cutting, and when placed in water last a long 
time. Given a good soil, and one that is 
mulched with some old manure, one may 
, have blossoms for weeks in succession, and 
( they do not need renewing every year. Just 
at present is a convenient time, too, for sow- 
I ing seed, and this may be done in a bed 
pricking the seedlings off when large enough. 

: Seed got in now will furnish plants for 
blooming next year. Town gardeners need¬ 
ing a dash of crimson and gold about then- 
beds, and requiring “ cut and come again ” 
' flowers, should give Guillardias a trial.— 
I Townsman. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

| The chief item in the culture of these plants 
at the present time is unremitting attention 
to watering. During the spell of hot weather 
now being experienced the growth is very 
rapid, and neglect in the matter of moisture 
at the roots will check it. I find it necessary 
: to go over the plants at least twice a day, 

, because all do not require water at the same 
time. The dry or moist appearance of the 
surface of the soil is sufficient to show at this 
time of the year whether a plant is dry or 
i not, without the trouble of knocking each 
pot; a detail advisable when watering is less 
I often required. There is little danger of 
overwatering now that the pots are filled with 
1 roots. Give enough water each time to soak 
the earth ; a little will only supply the sur¬ 
face, and the bottom roots may perish. This, 
of course, is detrimental to the vigour of the 
plant. If ample space is given from plant to 
plant there is little likelihood of getting the 
growth too gross, therefore watering with 
liquid manure may now be done. It is better 
! to give this in a weak state at each watering 
i rather than in strong doses at intervals. A 
tub of liquid manure, then, should be always 
1 ready. Those who desire large blooms will 
1 have limited the number of shoots to each 
plant. Three is the general number. These 
must be tied securely, and nil side growths 
removed whilst small. The growth must be 
kept clean—that is to say, free from insects. 
Syringing the leaves morning and evening 
during very hot weather will help in this 
| direction, but should aphis appear use a 
i liquid from soft soap and Quassia chips. 

This is a cheap and effective remedy. Take 
j four ounces of both articles and boil in a 
gallon of water. Then add three gallons of 
I water when cooled. This should be of suffi- 
I cient strength, and will not harm the tender 
leaves. The black aphis is particularly 
troublesome this year on out door or early 
flowering Chrysanthemums, but I find the 
remedy above-named cleanses the plants. It 
may be advisable to use this more than once ; 
it is its bitter taste which disturbs the pest. 

Growers of the plants for large or exhibi¬ 
tion blooms, as they are termed, will find that 
crown buds appeur in many cases this month. 
Do not retain any, at least before the end of 
the month in the south. Those living in the 
north, or even in the Midlands, are not so 
troubled in this as we are, and crown buds 
usually come in August, a very good month to 
! select them. Judges at shows undoubtedly 
I favour size in the blossoms, except when 
1 colour is really bad. Early July buds will 
i produce badly coloured flowers, and it is not 
well to take all the pains of a year’s culture 
to obtain such. Chrysanthemums—that is, 
the real autumn varieties, do not, as a rule, 
give other than crown buds before September, 
so that if we miss the first now there is time 
for the growths to go still onwards and pro¬ 
duce others, whilst the season is yet young. 
When the flower buds are not retained new 
branches form at the tops of the plants. 
These must be reduced to the original 
| number—three. Bush specimens should be 
treated in just the opposite manner. Take care 
of all the new branches, and do not bother 
about flower buds. These will come later, 
when it is their time. Some of the early 
! outdoor varieties are even now coming into 
bloom ; but I take these flowers off, as Chrys¬ 
anthemums are not wanted in July, when 
there are so many other flowers more 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BIRD CHERRIES. 

The Bird Cherries form a very distinct and 
ornamental section of the Plum and Cherry 
family, the best known of them all being the 
common Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), a 
native not only of Britain but of most of the 
northern portion of tho eastern hemisphere. 
It forms a decidedly handsome tree, that 
reaches a height of 20 feet to 40 feet, clothed 
with thin textured leaves, which when 
bruised givo off a curious Rue-liko odour. 
As a flowering tree, too, it ranks high, for the 


erect habit. Beside these there is one known 
as the Knap Hill variety, which has been 
long recognised as a very superior form. This 
differs principally from the common kind in 
1 the darker wood, larger leaves, and longer 
1 racemes of larger flowers. It is, indeed, such 
| a superior form as to well merit the attention 
of intending planters. Another of this sec- 
j tion is the 

Mahaleb (Primus Mahaleb), one of the 
most graceful trees of tho whole Cherry 
family. It reaches a height of 20 feet to 
30 feet, ami tho long, slender shoots are all 
more or less drooping, this character being 


In this the racemes of white flowers are about 
4 inches or 5 inches long. Apart from its 
ornamental features this Primus is of interest 
as being one of the first North American 
trees introduced into this country, for it was 
sent here as long ago as 1029. 

Prunus virqiniana is a near ally of the 
preceding; indeed, it is questionable if they 
are not forms of ono species. They are, 
however, kept distinct by Professor Sargent 
in his “ Sylva of North America,” and con¬ 
cerning I*, virginiana he says it is tho most 
widely distributed of all North American 
trees, occurring on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending from 
Hudson’s Bay in the north to 
California in the south. With 
so extended a habitat it natu¬ 
rally varies a good deal, de¬ 
creasing in stature in the colder 
climates, tho foliage becoming 
stouter and more pubescent in 
the drier regions. In this coun¬ 
try it is altogether a smaller 
tree than P. serotina, while the 
leaves are less in size, and the 
flowers develop somewhat earlier. 

Beside tho above the Kew 
Hand List contains tho follow¬ 
ing Bird Cherries:- P. cornuta. 
Himalaya (described in issue of 
June 10th, p. 184); P. Cutli- 
berti. Central Georgia: P. de- 
missa, United States; P. emar- 
giuata, Western United States; 
P. gneca, hybrid between P. 
Mahaleb and P. Avium ; P. 
Grayana, Japan; P. Maaeki, 
Mandschuria ; P. serotina sali- 
cifolia, and P. Ssiori, Saehnlin. 

X. 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR 
FORCING.* 


Flowering shoot of the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 


partially-drooping racemes of blossoms, so 
well portrayed in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, are borne in great profusion. Its one 
drawback is the short-lived character of the , 
blossoms, as they only last from ten days to 
a fortnight. The small fruits are black, and 
(except to some birds) unpleasant to tho taste. 
The Bird Cherry is seen at its best when I 
occupying an isolated position on tho lawn or j 
in some similar spot, as it then forms a i 
symmetrical and graceful specimen. 

As might be expected in the case of a tree 1 
of such wide geographical distribution there | 
are several well-marked varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion, chief among them being aucubiefolia, l 
whose leaves are mottled with yellow ; flore- 
pleno, with double blossoms ; pendula, more | 
weeping than the type ; and^stricta, of qpite 
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most pronounced in the variety pendula, but 
even this is not strictly weeping, though it , 
is far more lax than tho type. The Mahaleb 
flowers towards the end of April or early in 
May, and usually in such profusion that the 
entire specimen is quite a mass of white, 1 
while tho fragranco of the flow-ers is very pro- | 
nouuced, too much so, in fact, for a confined 
space ; but out of doors it is delightful when 
passing by. The North American 

Prunus serotina is tho largest, of tho 
Bird Cherries, and in the United States is 
said sometimes to reach as much as 100 feet 
in height. Its wood is greatly valued for 
cabinet w r ork. The glossy dark green foliage 
readily distinguishes this from the others, 
while it is also considerably later in flowering 
than either of those previously mentioned. 


General culture. So many 
shrub families are available and 
adapted for gentle forcing into 
bloom before their usual time, 
(hat it is unwise, I think, to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules with re¬ 
gard to culture. It depends 
largely on the kind of plant you 
handle and tho kind of roots tho 
plants possess. Those which 
make dense fibrous masses of 
roots can be lifted from the open 
ground in autumn, and. when 
potted, will scarcely feel tho 
check of removal. Some shrubs, 
however, transplant so badlv 
that it is better and really need¬ 
ful to grow' them entirely in pots 
or tubs. Azaleas may he taken 
as the type of the former; Mag¬ 
nolias of the latter. Some culti- 
vators prefer to grow' a great 
many of their forcing plants per¬ 
manently in pots, plunging them 
out during the summer in a good 
open position, and giving them 
special attention in the way of 
watering, feeding, etc. This 
may be regarded as a modifica¬ 
tion of pot culture and planting 
out. Although a few roots grow' 
out over tho rim, and also 
through tho hole in tho bottom 
of the pot, this treatment has 
the effect of keeping the plants 
somewhat compact, while the check of re¬ 
moval when taken up is not nearly so great as 
would be the case had they unlimited root- 
room. This partial confinement also tends to 
promote bud formation. In any case, wdiere 
shrubs are grown for this purpose, whether 
confined to pots or planted out, they 
should bo afforded a position where air and 
sunshine can freely reach them, strictly avoid¬ 
ing overcrowding, as this tends to leaves in¬ 
stead of flowers, while they should never bo 
allowed to suffer from drought. 

If the plants are being grown in the open 
ground—that is to say, not confined to pots — 
the best time to lift" them, with few excep¬ 
tions, is as soon as possible after the leaves 

* Paper read by Edwin Matthews before the Phila¬ 
delphia Florists’ Olub, June 0, 1905, 
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have fallen in autumn. When Hone at this 
tinio the young roots have a chance to recover 
from the check and get h. hold of the new soil 
before flowering time. The advantage gained 
by early potting is clearly shown in the case 
of Azaleas. The flowers of those potted early 
remain nearly twice as long in beauty as those 
produced by plants not potted till late. After 
potting they should be plunged in ashes, or 
any other material, to keep them in an even 
rendition of moisture until taken inside. 
Whether the plants be wanted for early for 
ring or later, it. is best to place them, first, 
only in a cool temperature, submitting them 
to greater heat by degrees. The lowor the 
temperature, however (say, from 55 to 60 de¬ 
grees), the more beautiful the flower colour¬ 
ing : while if they are only required to bloom 
a little in advance of their natural season, 
limro protection from frosts is only necessary. 

Tho cultural requirements during the for¬ 
cing period are simple, and may bo summed 
up m the following items namely, a humid 
atmosphere, yet not a stuffy one, for air must 
bo admitted when the conditions outside war¬ 
rant it; copious supplies of water to the 
mots, and frequent syringing overhead. The i 
higher the temperaturo the more moisture 1 
will the plants require, and vice-verm : while I 
a cooler and drier atmosphere should he given I 
them as soon ns they come into bloom, as the 
chief object at this point is to prolong, as 
much as possible, their flowering period. 

After treatment.— Generally speaking, 
those plants which have been forced hard to 
get them into bloom early cannot be depended 
on to give satisfactory results the second 
year, no matter how carefully they may have 
been treated. Those, however, which have 
been only gently forced will undergo the same 
ordeal tho following season, provided they are 
treated well. Too often when the flowers are 
over, the plants are thrust away into some 
corner, and their existence forgotten, the re¬ 
sult. being injured leaves and general dilapi¬ 
dation. Shrubs that have finished blooming 
under glass before the time of frost and cold 
winds is over, should be carefully protected 
and gradually hardened off before standing 
them outside ; while those things which are 
grown in pots permanently would he greatly | 
benefited by occasional doses of liquid manure 
during their growing season. 

Suitable kinds. The following are some 
of tho best for forcing:- Azaleas, both tho I 
mollis and those known as the Ghent Azaleas, 
are among the most useful classes of shrubs 
that wo have, and quite as valuable for hard j 
forcing as for flowering later. Although the 
formation of the roots is denso and wig-like, , 
they are, as already stated, all tho better for 
being potted early. Especially is this so if 
they are wanted for early forcing. Among 
the most beautiful in the mollis section are 
Alphonse Lavalle, bright orange; Anthony 
Koster, deep yellow ; Hugo Koster. salmon 
red ; and -J. J. de Vink, soft rose. The seed 
pods should be removed directly after flower¬ 
ing, as those are a drain on the plants’ 
strength. Rhododendrons are among the 
most, beautiful of shrubs, and. owing to the 
root formation, are suitable for being 
flowered in pots or tubs. They bloom when 
quito small, plants not more than one and a 
half feet, high bearing half a dozen large 
trusses of flowers, while the wide range of 
colouring in the Rhododendron family affords 
opportunity for getting almost any shade de¬ 
sired. Hard forcing for tho Rhododendron 
must be avoided. Liberal supplies of water 
overhead are essential, when it is remem¬ 
bered that moist conditions are their natural 
requirements. Among the Pruraises that are 


the best, and flower very freely when of quite 
a small size, which is an important point. 
The Lilac is unquestionably one of tho most 
popular of shrubs for forcing, and may be had 
j in bloom early in January, its fragrant blos¬ 
soms being welcome from then until they ap¬ 
pear naturally. The Spira*as are an exten¬ 
sive family and a selection is easily made. 
The most popular, I think, are S. confusa, S. 
arguta, S. Van Houttei, and S. prunifolia 
fl. pi., all bearing graceful racemes of white 
flowers admirably suited for wreath or 
bouquet work. Another useful shrub is 
Forsythia suspensa. It blooms early in the 
year, and, subjected to a little heat, could he 
had much earlier. When in the form of a 
standard it makes a striking picture, its 
lateral shoots hanging around the main stem 
and forming quite a fountain of yellow flowers. 
The Kerrias, both the single and double 
forms, are well worth including, as they Ink** 
up so little room. A plant which makes a 
suitable companion for tho foregoing, and 
which could be well called the “white 
Kcrria,” is Rhodotypus kerrioides. There are 
two species of Chionanthus that are highly 
commondablo for gentle forcing—viz., the 
North American species virginiea and the 
Japanese representative rctusa. Tho Fringe- 
trees, as they are called, are very charming 
when in pots. The American species is, I 
think, the better of tho two. 

Among the things that are best grown per¬ 
manently in pots the following would prove 
useful in March and April—viz.. Magnolia 
slellata and M. purpurea, Loropelalum chin- 
ense, a plant bearing resemblance to the 
Fringe-tree, but belonging lo the Hamumelis 
family. Nice medium-sized plauts of these 
brought gradually in gentle heat into bloom 
would surely make attractive features. The 
Tree-Pceonies, too, are also useful. Some of 
tho little Japanese Maples brought along in a 
little heat would be of great ornamental 
value, with their beautiful and graceful 
foliage, vieing with some of the best of stove 
plants. Of late years the various forms of 
Clematis, especially the Jackmani hybrids, 
have been grown largely under glass for early 
flowering, not only in the shape of large 
specimens but plants in only 5-inch pots bear¬ 
ing several large showy flowers. 

Their use in public conservatories. — 
In conclusion, J would like to com¬ 
ment on tho use of hardy shrubs for 
public conservatories. Here, at least, there 
need bo no restriction as to what will give the 
greatest delight to the public taste. During 
my stay at the Botanic Gardens, Kew, I had 
the opportunity of seeing what could be done 
in this direction, and J found that the dis¬ 
play made by the many forced shrubs drew 
the masses from the metropolis in no uncer¬ 
tain way, and vear l»v year it was looked for¬ 
ward to with expectation. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Amorpba frutico»a. I will 1*» tnm*li obligprl by 
the Editor of Uarprwno Illustrate!* telling me the name 
of the shrul* from which the arvompanning npiig is 
gathered 7 Mrs. Bovvybr, ,V. .V nil#. 

[The plant of which you send a piece is the 
False Indigo (Amorpba fruticosa), from North 
America. There.are many forms *>f it, differ¬ 
ing but slightly, all having bluish or dark 
purple flowers. It belongs to the Pea family, 
and will thrive in ordinary garden soil, but 
requires a sheltered position in bleak 
localities. It is easily increased from layers 
or cuttings in autumn or by suckers.] 

Moving; Holly-trees (Ernest O'. Low). 

There is, as you say, considerable diversity of 


tho season prove a dry one. Therefore, in 
spring planting care should be taken that the 
soil containing the roots is kept in a fairly 
moist condition even during the driest 
summer. You will have to exercise great 
care in moving the tree you refer to, and if 
it is doing welt we should advise you to leave 
it alone, as however carefully lifted it will 
take some time to get established. Far better 
plant a young tree in the new position. 

BOOKS. 

" THE BOGK OF THE SCENTED 
GARDEN.”* 

This is not an Eastern talc, as its name might 
seem to imply, but No. XXIV. of a scries of 
handbooks of practical gardening. The his 
lory of scents dates back from the time when 
the nose became human. Darwinians could, 
no doubt, tell us at what period the “ species ” 
developed the faculty of diseriminating be¬ 
tween good and bad smells. Animals delight, 
in tho odour of carrion, and seem to l>o in 
different or impervious to the scent of a Rose. 
An insect can exist comfortably in the petals 
of a Rose when the same volume of odour 
would infallibly upset tho nerves of a human 
being. A French writer the other day, dis¬ 
cussing the hay fever, which is caused by 
the pollen of certain plants finding their way 
into the human nostrils, said that the more 
perfectly the organ of smell, intellectually and 
lesthetically, is developed, the more apt is it 
to fall a victim to this summer plague. What 
is odour or perfume? Mr. Burbidge asked a 
very celebrated chemist this question, and 
the reply which came in a very learned and 
roundabout way was to tho effect that it is 
impossible to say what odour is except that 
it is a “ very subtle aud unknown quantity.” 
Tho perfumes of flowers are often modified 
by growing them under coloured glasses. 
Some plants arc fragrant only at night and 
others only in hot sunshine; the seasons 
affect the odours, and temperate climes are 
more favourable than tropical ones. Some¬ 
one said “comparisons are odorous.” Im¬ 
agination has a good deal to do with it. An 
American psychologist was able to convey a 
“strong smell” to the noses of his audience 
bv mere suggestion that such a smell was con 
tained in a phial, which, in fact, contained 
nothing more harmful than pure distilled 
water. Singers and public speakers may be 
interested to know that the use of violet per 
fume causes swelling of the vocal cords. 
Teachers of singing forbid their pupils to use 
any kind of perfume. The scent of a flower, 
or any chance odour, will often recall 
memories of faces, scenes and incidents 
long forgotten. The fashion in scents changes 
as in other things ; our forefathers delighted 
in patchouli and Musk, which would be hate 
fill to modern noses. A graceful industry, 
which need not have gone out of fashion, 
however, was the making of pot pourri. Mr. 
Burbidge gives no less than four useful re 
eipes for making this, and also an alpha 
helical list of perfumes, essential oils, etc . 
and of tho plants which afford them. It is an 
interesting and delightful subject, aud Mr. 
i Burbidge, who has probably paid more attpn- 
i tion to it than any writer, treats it in that 
sense. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Compensation for crops In cottage garden. 

—Fourteen months ago I took a situation as gardener at 
las. a week, with cottage and garden tound, and I am now 
leaving, and must give up the cottage. Can I claim com¬ 
pensation for the crops growing in the garden ' These are 
mainly Potato***. There is no written agreement al*out 


worthy of individual note are Prunus triloba I 
flore-pleno and Prunus pseudo-Cerasus. The 
former is certainly one of the handsomest of 
the Plum section, and much more distinct 
than its near ally, P. Amygdalus nanus ; its 
large double flowers are produced so profusely 
that hardly a leaf is discernible. It should 
he pruned immediately after flowering, the 
growth resulting from this being allowed to 
develop, as this is the wood that will produce 
flowers the following season. P. pseudo- 
Cerasus is a glorious Cherry, indeed, one of 
the most beautiful introductions we have had 
from Japan, tic land of flowers. The varie¬ 
ties Anthony Watorer and J. H. Veitch are 
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opinion as to the best time for transplanting the cottage, s. D. 

Hollies. Personally wo prefer tho end of! [Although I do not think the point has ever 
September or commencement, of October, as been settled by the courts, I think you are a 
we consider that the roots then get a good i “tenant” within the meaning of the term as 
hold of the ground before they go to rest in used in the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
the winter. We have, however, seen satisfac- I Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, and so are 
torv instances of spring planting where the entitled to compensation for the crops grow 
bushes have been mulched aud copiously ing in the garden in the ordinary course of 
watered in dry weather. When Hollies are cultivation. If your employer and you can 
transplanted, just as their roots are starting not arrange about this compensation, you 


into growth in the spring, the soil in which 


agree upon some person or persons to 


they are planted should be in such a state as settle the matter for you. but if you cannot 
to encourage growth, and any sudden dryness do this, or if he refuses to make compensa- 
will BO eBeetimHy check root action as to pro- 1 "Th, Bt»k i«at*CS»at»d Oudn.- By F. w. 
vent the plants becoming established should Burbidg** John Lane. 
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tioii, you may apply to tlio local magistrates, 
who will determine) the amount of compensa¬ 
tion due to you or appoint some person to do 
it whose decision will bo binding.—K. C. T.J 

A landlord's contract to repair.— For eight 
vp ars I have been the tenant of a house, large garden, and 
vinery, hut the last is so old and decayed that the trout 
lights drop out when opened, and, of course, the glass is 
broken, as the woodwork will neither hold glass nor paint. 
Two years ago my landlord signed an agreement to repair 
this vinery, but now refuses, alleging that the decay has 
occurred through my neglect. Oan I do the work and 
deduct the coat from the rent? I am, of course, hound to 
keep the glass in repair, and did so os long as the wood- 
work would hold the glass. An Inquirer. 

[I think you may do the necessary repairs 
and deduct the cost from the rent, but take 
< are not to do anything more than the land¬ 
lord contracted to do, or you will certainly 
have further litigation. You may, if you 
prefer, sue the landlord for damages for 
breach of contract.—K. C. T.‘| 

Railway charges and lien on goods. -1, Can 

a railway company detain goods if consignee refuses lo 
pay freight charges? 2, Can the company insist, upon a 
consignee or his deputy signing for goods upon delivery of 
same? A station.master tells me that the instructions 
from headquarters, both to himself and to his carters, are 
that goods shall not be delivered until freight charges are 
paid, and he scoffs at my contention that no carrier- 
railway or other—can legally detain goods consigned to 
Ihem for delivery. The question has arisen lately in con. 
uection with a consignment of plants which arrived 
damaged.-F uchsia. 

[Common carriers have the right to detaiu 
goods until their proper aud reasonable 
charges for the carriage of such goods are 
tendered. They havo a particular lien upon 
goods carried by them for hire or reward. 
Railway companies who carry goods are to 
this extent common carriers. They, and also 
other common carriers, make special con¬ 
tracts with regard to tJio conditions on which 
they carry goods, and most likely the railw ay 
company to which you refer has done the 
same thing with regard to the goods con¬ 
signed to you, but. the existence or non-exist¬ 
ence of a special contract docs not really 
affect the questions you put. The company 
may refuse to deliver the goods unless the 
consignee or his agent gives a receipt for 
their delivery. But this does not mean that 
the consignee must sign for the goods as being 
sound, when, in fact., lio has not examined 
them. He should simply write the word 
“ unexamined ” immediately adjoining his 
signature. Aud the fact, that a consignee 
does actually give the ordinary receipt, with¬ 
out qualifying it, does not preclude him from 
making a valid claim afterwards if the things 
or goods carried are found to have been 
damaged in transit.—K. C. T.] 

The right to use a private road (F. (j.). 

You write with reference to a previous 
question, but you do not say when the original 
question was asked. However, I remer’ber 
sufficient about it to note that in the posi ion 
now detailed there are some entirely new 
features not even hinted at before. Instead 
of owning the house, it appears you havo pur¬ 
chased the lease on which it is held. The 
“private road” has, it seems, existed only 
three or four years. But us you say, the town 
council own the soil of the road, and have 
made the road within four years with your 
permission, I doubt whether it is a private 
road. Your statements are such that it is 
impossible to gauge the position, aud T can 
only advise you to consult a solicitor. A 
person who can see you personally, and put 
the necessary questions to you, may get the 
necessary information from you, but the state 
menfc you send is altogether insufficient.— 
K. C. T. 

Ownership and use of wall (b\ V.).— 
From your further letter it seems that vou are 
the successor in title to C D, and that the 
right to use the wall for certain limited pur¬ 
poses only was reserved to A B, and that 
it is A B who took possession of this wall 
seven or eight years ago, and did the things 
complained of. The position is perfectly 
clear. A B had not the slightest right to do 
these things, and you ought to have promptly 
intervened and stopped him. The delay 
which has occurred—seven or eight years — 
will not in reality prejudice your claim, 
although it may have some weight with the 
court on the question of costs if litigation 
ensues. You should consult a solicitor with 
a view to instant action, as advised on 


page 243.— K. C. T. 
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BIRDS. 

Death of Canary (Rev. Fault Hall). This 
bird’s liver was in a very diseased condition. 
The sample of seed contained too great a pro 
portion of Hemp and Inga seed, both of which 
i if taken in quantity are liable to bring about 
| liver trouble. The underside of both wings 
had been pecked almost bare, which would be 
caused through the bird having suffered from 
the attack of insect pests. These arc known 
1 as led mites, and are often found in old 
! wooden cages, where they lurk during the day 
i in cracks and crevices, and issue forth at 
1 night to attack the inmate, which they soon 
| render weak and sickly, if means are not 
I taken to keep them in check. A cage sus- 
I pected of harbouring these parasites should 
i be scalded, and when dry thoroughly painted 
i inside with Fir-tree oil, aud the bird well 
dusted under the feathers with Pyrethrum 
powder. A pet bird often suffers from liver 
complaint through being supplied with tit¬ 
bits of unsuitable things, such as sugar, 
sweet cake, and so forth. Wo do not reply to 
, queries by post.—S. S. G. 

Rearing young Bullfinches (C . //. \Y.). 
These birds are easily reared from the nest 
when taken in hand in good time. They 
may lie feci upon bread scalded in milk with 
a little summer Rape-seed added, substitute 
1 ing soaked Canary-seed as they grow older, 

J the milk food being discontinued when they 
' can feed themselves. Iu confinement they 
should be fed upon Rape seed, Canary-seed, 
and a small proportion of Hemp. From time 
to time they may be allowed a piece of 
Apple, a few Privet berries, and a stalk or 
two of ripe Plantain-seed. They arc most in¬ 
teresting pets as cage birds, becoming very 
I affectionate and familiar, and although their 
natural song is but a low, plaintive midula- 
, tioii, young birds brought lip by hand may 
bo taught not only the notes of other birds, 
which they learn with great readiness, but 
also distinct airs. They require, however, 

, some months of regular training, otherwise 
j they spoil the tunes by mixing them up. A 
1 flute or bird-organ is often used in their in- 
i struction, but the most successful mode is to 
| constantly whistle correctly and with taste 
i the tunes it is wished the birds should learn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
I rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The. name and address of the sender are. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the j taper. When more than one query is scnt % 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. C»rrespon- 
1 dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to bo 
I sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
j always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. W’e do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should, bear in mind that several specimens 
: in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
! greatly assist in'its determination. Wc have received J torn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other- 
• wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
i in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. W’e can undertake 
j to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lupins failing (Peaklaiul). Lupins take a great 
deal out of the soil, and, as you nay your plant is an old 
one, it is more than likely that the soil is quite ex¬ 
hausted. Try what a pood mulch of rotten manure will 
do, and, if the weather is dry, give frequent soaking of 
water to wash the strength of the manure into the soil. 

Rose leaves curling’ (Colonial).— The maggots, 
several of which we found in the .specimens sent, are the 
cause of your Rose leave* curling. Cut off all the worst 
leaves and syringe the plants well with Quassia-extract 
and soft-soap, and induce, by watering freely, if the 
weather is dry, a new and robust growth. 

Sweet Peas failing (M. L. Hardwood).— Your 
Sweet Peas are sown too thickly, we fear. They are also 
I evidently very dry at the roots. Give them a thorough 
soaking, and then lay a mulch of rotten manure along the 
side of the row. Water weekly if the weather is dry, and 
1 the goodness of the manure will be washed down to the 
j roots. Syringe them with Quasaia-ex tract to clear off the 
green-fly. 

Chrysanthemums, dwarf (A. W.).- The season 
is too far advanced for your Chrysanthemums to do much, 
and all you can expect now will be the production of 
comparatively small plants in pots 5i inches or ti inches in ; 
diameter, llje plants must be stood out-of-doors, giving 


them all the air and lighl possible, with, as the pots get 
full of roots, a little manure-water at times. At this late 
season the plants must not be stopped, and if you wish for 
I flowers as large as possible the first crown-bud should, in 
' the majority of eases, l)c taken. 

LLlium candidum In pots (G. H. Coirs), it 
would be far better to re>>ot it os soon as the growth has 
died down . but this Lily, more especially in your district, 
would be much better in the open air, and we would 
| advise you to plant it out in August. The bulbs should 
be planted at a depth of from 6 inches to 10 inches, 
according to their size. If the soil is rather light, add 
some loam, and if heavy, then some leaf-soil and road 
' sand. This Lily prefers a rather moist situation, and 
shaded, if possible, from the midday sun. 

Green-fly and caterpillars on Roans (F.Y 
If you allude to the grubs that infest the Rose-buds when 
I opening, we cannot hold out any hope of destroying them 
otherwise than by handpicking. The trees must be gone 
I over every day, and the grubs nicked off and destroyed 
j Green fly may be killed by dissolving 1 oz. of soft-soap in 
. I gallon of water, straining it and syringing with this for 
' some two or three days running, and well washing with 
j ch an water after the fly is destroyed. Colonies of cater 
pillars that prey upon the foliage may l*e dislodged by 
| syringing with the same. 

Glob© Amaranthus (Gomphrena) (/I.).—These am 
, very pretty and useful warm greenhouse or tender annuals 
with everlasting flowers of various shades of colour. Sow 
1 the seed in the spring April in pots or boxes of light, 
soil, prick off the seedlings when large enough to handle, 
and afterwards pot on singly as required. Grow in a 
gentle beat su«-h as that of a hot-bed frame, mid remove 
to the greenhouse when coming into bloom during the 
summer. Equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sharp silver-sand added, will grow them well. 
The pots should he well drained. 

Double Zinnias (.S’.). —These plants require a deep, 
loamy soil, and, if other conditions are suitable, they will 
bloom freely from July until the frost cubs them down in 
1 autumn. There is now a very fine collection to l>e bad, 
the flowers of many being as large ns those of the China 
Aster, perfect in form, and varying in colour, there being 
golden-yellow, magenta, rose, pink, purple, and cream 
| colour. For cutt ing for vases they are invaluable, for, in 
i addition to supplying so many colours, they last for a long 
time in water, in order to grow Zinnias well, a warm 
; situation and abundance of water arc necessary. 

Unhealthy Passion flower (G.).- From the 
1 appearance of the leaves sent the plant is evidently being 
| attacked by red-spider, which generally occurs through 
: drought at the roots, or an overdry and hot atmosphere 
j in the conservatory. Syringe the plant freely twice a 
j day — morning and evening — with clean water, and 
| examine the soil about the roots, and if at all dry give a 
! thorough soaking of water. Some weak liquid-manure 
1 would do good. The conservatory should be kept cool 
( and well ventilated. A nice moist, genial atmosphere in 
it will cause the Passion-flower to grow out of its present 
condition. 

Clematis falling (IF. G. It.).— The Clematis is now 
and then attacked by a small weevil at the ground level, 
i Another thing that assists materially in the same direction, 

1 and directly responsible for many deaths among these 
plants, is an indifferent union when grafted. In the case 
of your plants, you may have overwatered them, thus 
rendering the *oil sour and quite unsuitable for the roots 
to work in, or you may have allowed them to get too dry. 

\ The soil may have looked quite moist enough on the 
: surface, hut the roots may have been quite dry. Are you 
quite sure that the drainage is good ' If this is not ho, 
then you cannot expect the plants to thrive. 

Borders of early June Rosea (Fimrays). 
Any firm of Rose growers would supply the varieties 
mentioned in the article alluded to. Wc would certainly 
i advise you to manure the ground with farmyard-manure, 
trenching it two spades deep, if this has not l>een done 
! recently. Perhaps it would be practicable for you to 
i remove some of the gravel, so as to give the RoseH 2 feet. 

| of good soil. Penzance Briers do not require a large 
amount of manure, although in their case a free growth 
gives more satisfaction than u stunted, weakly growth, 
which poor soil engenders. Much Roses are benefited 
i more by liberal waterings of liquid-manure in April and 
I May than any other form of nourishment. If you do this 
and have the soil forked up lightly now and then, they 
I will flourish and afford much pleasure. 

Management of a Fern-case <<'■). One of the 
1 most important points to attend to is to secure in the first. 

I place thoroughly efficient drainage. To effect this place 
over the bot tom of the case some 3 in<-hesof crocks, broken 
1 brick, or any such material, oyster shells being well adapted 
I for the purpose. On this drainage put some pieces of 
! turfy peat, bo that the finer particles of the soil cannot, 
i well mingle with it. The compost itself should he the 
best peat, adding to it plenty of silver sand and some 
fragments of sandstone •>r some clean pebbles. The soil 
| not being exposed to the influence of the exterior atmos¬ 
phere there will l>c no need for frequent waterings, and 
which should at no time l»e of a heavy nature. The door 
of the case should be opened for an hour or two in the 
morning to allow of the air there being changed. 

Skeleton leaves (F. S. N .\—These arc prepared 
I by steeping in water until sufficiently rotted to allow of 
I the akin and soft parts of the leaf l*eing removed from 
j the woody fabric or skeleton of the leaf. Take a soup 
plate, or other flat and deep dish, and lay the leav es in it 
layer on layer. Cover them quite over with rain water 
i aiid let them so remain, occasionally shaking or moving 
i them about so that all may be equally wetted. Take care 
I to keep them always covered with water, and if in a warm 
place they will rot all the sooner. At the end of three or 
four months, or perhaps earlier, take a leaf out, lay it on 
a sheet of blotting paper, and with a small forceps pick off 
all the skin and soft parts. If they will not separate 
easily the leaf must be returned to the water. When 
nothing but the skeleton remains place it to dry between 
sheets of blotting paper. The process requires delicacy 
of touch and is not pleasant to the smell. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Kerrla (Fivcways). — Have the 
shoots to which you refer flowered? If eo, they should 
have beep cut out immediately after flowering, so as to 
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encourage strong growths to spring from the base. If 
they have not flowered, then leave them as they are, and 
they will, if well ripened, probably bloom next year. 

Treatment of Weeping Ash (/*'. C. G.\— 1, If 
the branches of your Ash are of a weeping nature, you can 
readily support them by means of a stick with a terminal 
fork, after tne manner of a clothes prop. If the basal r>or- 
tion is pointed and driven a little way into the ground all 
is thus rendered secure. '2, If a strictly weeping form, 
the branches will take a horizontal, if not actually droop¬ 
ing, direction almost from the point of union. 3, If the 
union is quite complete, the tying material and wax may 
be loosened, leaving it to gradually become detached. 

FRUIT. 

Sommer - pruning Currants (G.). This, 
although a good practice if done judiciously, is liable to do 
more harm than good if carried to excess. The effect of 
cutting off nearly all the growth, as ae have sometimes 
seen done, is anything but beneficial to the bushes. We 
would strongly ad\ ise, however, the stopping of the shoots 
early on trees trained on walls, as if this is left too long 
the lower leaves drop off, and without good foliage the , 
fruit never keeps well. On open bushes in the open 
merely stopping the strongest of the leading and some of 
the side shoots where thick is all that is necessary, and 
this only need be done when the growth is luxuriant. 

Treatment of a Peach-tree (/•;.).—it would be 
a good plan to give a thoroughly good soaking of wafer to 
the roots of the Peach-tree. Some weak, clear manure- 
water, made from stable or cow-manure, would also be j 
very beneficial ; this should be repealed occasionally. 
After this watering, mulch the surface of the border with 
half-decayed stable litter, about 3 inches thick. It will 
be as well to take off some of the fruits where thickly 
placed, ns overcropping is a very bad plan. The exact 
number of fruits that a Peach or any other fruit-tree will 
bear can only be determined by someone on the spot, 
having regard to the health of the tree. 

Grapes mildewed (F. H. Whit more).—Vie have 
never seen Grapes in such a bad condition, plainly show¬ 
ing that there has been gross neglect in attending to the 
Vines. You sav nothing as to the borders, whether inside 
or outside. Have they been watered ? A stagnant atmos¬ 
phere is favourable to the development of mildew, and 
one of the surest preventives is abundance of fresh air, 
which should be secured by plenty of ventilation, main¬ 
taining a dry atmosphere during damp, cold weather. I)o j 
not syringe the Vines, as this only tends to the increase of ' 
mildew. You ought to dust flowers of sulphur all over 
the Vines, washing this off after a few days with clear 
rain water. In the winter you ought to paint all the , 
inside woodwork, clean the glass, and limewash the walls. 
Then dissolve A oz of sulphide of potassium in a quart of 
water, mix it with clay and sulphur to a thin paste, and 
brush this into the bark and every crevice about the 
spurs on the Vine rods, applying this dressing imme¬ 
diately you see any further symptoms of mildew. We 
should advise you to cut off all tne bunches ami at once 
burn them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Gathering Rhubarb (G.\—ln gathering Rhubarb 
only a moderate number of leaves should be taken from 
each plant, and the growing points of the crowns should 
not be damaged by such removal, or a scarcity of useful 
produce will result. On one occasion we tried the exjieri- 
ment of reducing the leaves on some large Rhubarb stools 
to one to each crown, and the result v-as such a diminution 
of the vigour of the plants that, the next year the stems 
were not worth gathering. We have also tried the experi¬ 
ment with many other plants, and the result has always 
been the same- either a serious check or the death of the | 
plant or plants so treated. 

8HORT REPLIES. 

Birch Tree. —Kindly tell us from what part of the 
country you write, this being very important, in j 

'answering your query.- Mr*. Thornly Taylor. —The 

curling of your Rose-leaves is due to maggots, which we 
found in the leaves. This being the case, syringe the trees 
with some insecticide, such as Quassia extract and soft 
soap or paraffin emulsion. See reply to “Colonial,” | 

page 271.- C. W. Woostnan.— Impossible to suggest any 

cause, as you tell us nothing as to the age of the plants, 
the soil they are in, how they have been pruned, etc. 
Such information is very important when framing an j 
answer to the query.——N. M. Allan, —If you can erect a 
trellis, we should say plant a collection of Honeysuckles. 
You have the climate, and almost any shrulis will grow 
that you may wish to select. The position would answer 
well for a collection of Lilacs, the varieties of which are 

now very numerous and easily obtainable.- Ribs .—'Thin 

out the weak and useless growth, and any shoots that 
cross each other cut out- The root pruning that we 
advised will check the gross growth, and the tree will very 

likely then bear fruit.- A nxivu* One. — See article 

“ Rl&ck spot in Tomatoes,” in our issue of July 8, page 241. 

- W.J. M .—You must wait until the wood has ripened, 

and then leave the layers for 12 months before attempting 

to move.-S. H. A very extraordinary occurrence, the 

like of which we have never before seen.- G. H. Cole*.— 

Write to Messrs. Jae. Veitch and Sons, Ltd , Chelsea, 

London, S.W.- E. J. H .—The best thing you can do is 

to secure the services of a good rnolecateher.- II. C. D. 

—1, Any tree and shrub nurseryman could procure the 
two varieties of Pyrus to which you refer. 2, No, the 
Mimosa can only be grown in the open air in the west of 

England.- Span-roof .—It is too late to sow any seeds. 

You can buy some Primulas. Cinerarias, as also bulbs, 
such as Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. Winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, Cytisus, Azaleas, Deutzias, and such like, 
will also be useful; but for such a small house we should 
advise you to be content with bulbs only. You might 
get a few Chrysanthemums, which are’ indispensable 

where cut flowers are wanted.- Devon _Specimens, 

owing to the mode of packing, crushed up and quite un¬ 
recognisable. Send tne ppei imens in a small box with a 
number affixed to each. The packet had become undone, 
and was reseoled by the post-office authorities. Your 
Morina will bloom when it gets thoroughly established. 

- A. B .—Your Dahlias evidently want a little assistance 

in the way of a mulch of rotten manure, with a soaking 
of water to wash the goodqqps <?f this down to the roots. 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


-- Mr*. Stanley. —Are your Pelargoniums under glass or 

in the open beds? You give us no particulars to help us 

in any way. Please send a small plant.- Constant. 

Reader of G arpkxinq . —See reply to “S. D.” in our law 

column, page 270.- John Christie.—The only thing you 

can do is to find out the ants’ nests and pour boiling water 

into them.- Chnrley. —The tree is evidently dry at the 

roots. Try what a mulch of manure and one or two good 

soakings of water will do.- Kveringt.on.-l, Yes, Cannae 

can be grown in a greenhouse as well as outdoors. We 
hope to give an article in an early issue. 2, Any of the 
artificial manures, used according to directions, should 

answer your purpose.-IF. H. Out wood.— See article, 

“ Rust on Chrysanthemums,” in our issue of Decembei 2fi, 
1002, which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 JcL 

■- Dawn Mowin'!*. —1, Use tne lawn mowings formuloh- 

ing vegetables, fruit-trees, shrubs, etc.: no need to rot 
them. 2, “Johnson's Gardeners’Dictionary ” ought to 

answer your purpose.- Arthur Rod. Your best plan 

will be to consult a horticultural builder. You say 
nothing as to the style of house you want—whether a 

lean-to or a span-roof.- Venmth. —Have the house 

thoroughly cleaned with soap and water, and, if need be, 
painted. Clean also the stages and paths, as well as all 
the plants, which are evidently in very bad condition. 
Scrub the pots and dear off all decaying foliage wherever 
found. The house should be cleaned up once every week at 
the least. You cannot expect plants to thrive unless they 

and their surroundings are keptdean.- Miss L. L. Green. 

—The cause of the failure is giving liquid-manure, which is 
quite unnecessary until the pots are tilled with roots and 
the plants are approaching the flowering stage. You 
have, in a word, poisoned the plants. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Teakland. —.Specimen loodried 

up.- T. Woolley.— Ixia var.- Kerry. Flowers of 

Scorzonera, we think, but you must send us a complete 

specimen.- Double S .—Thalictrum flavum.- Mrs. 

Fellitistnii —We cannot, undertake to name florist flowers. 

- K. A. T .—The name of your Grass is the Variegated 

Cocksfoot, which ought to do quite well on the opposite 

side of the drive as well as where you have it.- 

F. L. Agapanthus umbellatine-IF. .S'. D. —1, Mother 

of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa); 2, Lysimachia 

Nummularia ; 4, Sedum Ewersi. Ferns withered up.-A 

box without any letter contained a specimen of Spiriea 

aria«folia.-.S'. S'.—1 and 2, Ferns. Send again when 

fertile; 3. Asplenium marinum ; 4, Epiuiedium alpinum ; 

5, A variety of Spanish Iris (Iris Xlphion).- Ada —1, 

Send better specimen ; 2, Arum Draeuoculus.- Brown. 

—1, Oleander (Nerium Oleander); 2, Eliragnus species; 

3, Veronica Andersoni; 4, Habrothamnus clegans; 5. 
Diplacus (Mini ulus) glutinogus: 6, Ficus repens; 7, Send 

when in flower.- Black North .—English Iris (Iris 

xiphioides).- S. H.— Shrub, V eronica Traversi; Marnnta, 

M. Makoyana. Small leaf is not a Begonia, but Gesnera 
species ; Red-veined leaf, Fittonia ruhro-nervia. Number 
specimensin future.- G. C .—1, Inulaglandulosa ;2, Saxi¬ 

fraga Macnabiana; 3, Next week; 4, Alyssum eaxatile; 
5, Sempervivum species; 6, Common garden ltocket 

(Hcsperismatronalia)- J. IF. IF.—Campanula garganica. 

- C. II Robert *.—Akebia quinata.- A. G. P.\ With 

Thanks, and C. A. Bidincad.— We cannot undertake to 

name florists’ flowers.-IF. B. Wyatt. I, Snergularia 

marina; 2, Shepherd’s Purse (Bursa paetoris)— -Mrs. 
Richards. — Forms of the early.flowering Gladiolus Col- 
villei. Whin\Uurst. —A form of Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum.- Miss .V. Taylor. —A very poor variety of the 

Flea-bane (Krigeron). - Win. Gourlic. —1 and 2, Varieties 

of Campanula grandis: 3, Eryngium amethystinum.- 

A. B. Brasted. — 1, The Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus); 2, 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. ; 3, Alstremeria aurantiaca; 

4, Campanula, please send complete specimen.- 

A. T. E. PowelL —1, Specimen very dried up, but we 

think it is a Spergularia; 2, Celsia cretioa.- David 

Richmond. —One of the varieties of Ixias. We do not 

reply to queries by post.- -J. L. Wilkin. —Diplopappus 

chryeophyllus. 

Names of fruits —Edward J. Bazeley.— Apple 
French Crab. 


Catalogue received.— Everard and Co., Ileiloo, 
Holland. List of Dutch Bulbs, etc. 

BEES. 

The wax-moth (Miss SiUjand). Weak 
colonies of bees often suffer much from the 
ravages of the larvre of the wax-moth, which 
will iu some instances work through the 
combs, pollen, and brood, consuming these, 

| and leaving a dirty silken film in all direc- 
' tions, to the utter ruin of the stock. On ob¬ 
taining admittance to a hive the wax-moth 
I deposits a large number of eggs in every 
available crack or crevice, and sometimes on 
the combs not covered by bees. The worm 
I attains its full growth in about three weeks, 

I when it seeks a secure place within the hive 
wherein to spin its cocoon—by-and-bye to 
j emerge a perfect-wingecl moth. The indica¬ 
tions of the presence of larvre in the hive are 
fragments of wax upon the floor-board, mixed 
with little black specks. Upon a search 
I being made the larvre are mostly found be¬ 
tween the quilt and the tops of the frames— 
in the case of skeps between the edges and 
the floor-board. All old combs should bo 
melted down as soon as done with, for if left 
about or allowed to remain in unused hives 
they are very liable to be taken possession of 
and destroyed by the wax-moth and its larvae, 
to the increase of one of the worst of bee 
pests, 


FLOWER 

SHOW 

FIXTURES, 


July 19.—Newcastle Summer Show (3 days); Wimbledon 
Horticultural Society. 

I( 26.—Southern Counties' Carnation Show at South¬ 
ampton ; Terrington and Marshland Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

„ 27.—St. Ives Horticultural Society. 

August 1.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 2.—Bridgend and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 3.—Newton (North Wales) Horticultural Society ; 

Bedale Rose Society’s Show. 

,, 8.—Seaton Carew Horticultural Society. 

„ 0.—Bishop’s Stortford Horticultural Society ; 

Great Marlow Horticultural 8ocicty. 

„ 16.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

Sevenoaks Horticultural Society. 

„ 16.—Ilarpenden Horticultural Society; Lynton 

District Horticultural Society ; Drummuir, 
N.B., Horticultural Society; Wilts. Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

„ 17.—Taunton Dene Horticultural Show. 

,, 19. —Sheffield Horticultural 8ociety. 

„ 22.—Brighton and Sussex Horticultural Society's 

Summer Show (2 days). 

„ 23.—Shropshire Horticultural Society (2 days). 

,, 24.—King8bridge Horticultural Society. 

i, 29.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committee*. 

,, 81.—Dundee Horticultural Society (3 days); Stir¬ 

ling Horticultural Society (2 days). 

September L—Dundee Horticultural Society. 

„ 8.—Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul¬ 

tural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—National Dahlia Society (2 days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committee*. 

„ 18.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society 

Show (3 days). 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Rose Society Autumn Roee Show 
(2 days). 

October 4.—National Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

„ 10.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 8how. 

„ 18.—Royal Botanic Society of London. 

„ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society (Vegetable 

Show); Royal Horticultural Society's Com¬ 
mittees. 

„ 81.—Southampton Royal Horticultural Society 

Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

November 1.—Kent County Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Cambridgeshire Horticultural 
SocietyShowof Chrysanthemums (2 days); 
National Chrysanthemum Society (3 
d»yn> 

2.—Torquay Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 8.—Windsor, Eton, and District Chrysanthe¬ 

mum Show. 

„ 7.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); BrightonandSussex Horticultural 
■ Society's Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Ipewich and East of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days). 

„ 8.—Cardiff Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Blackpool and Fylde Horticultural Society 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 9.—Addles tone, Ohertaey, and Otterahaw 

Show. 

„ 10.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); 

Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Notts 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

„ 14.—Winchester Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 15.—Bristol Chrysanthemum Society (2 days ; 

Liverpool Chrysanthemum Society Show 
(2 days); Royal Botanic Society of 
London ; York Chrysanthemum Show 
(3 days); Chester Paxton Society. 

„ 10.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show’ (3 days). 

„ 17.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 21.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Commit¬ 

tees ; I#eeds Paxton Society Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show (2 days). 

„ 23.—National Potato Society (2 days). 

December 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committee*. 

„ a— National Chrysanthemum Society (2 day*). 

„ 19.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committee*. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 

will kindly send the dates of their.varioua shows. 
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VEGETABLES. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

Kfinaoh is botli » wholesome and a high- 
class vegetable, added to which it is hardier 
than most other kinds that are available 
during the winter. Broccoli, Savoys, Cab¬ 
bage may bo greatly injured or killed out¬ 
right, and even Brussels Sprouts and Boro- 
cole badly crippled by frosts, and yet the 
Spinach survives apparently uninjured. 

It is immaterial which or what kind of crop 
Spinach follows, but it is of importance that 
rather high or well-drained ground and a 
fairly open site be selected. This in my case 
m not out of the question, and as early in 
July as possible a liberal dressing of manure 
is wheeled oil, spread and dug in. The 
ground being laid up roughly to the sunshine, 
it quickly becomes baked through, and 
directly n good soaking rain falls, what lumps 
there are are broken down and a surfacing 
of either soot or, lime, whichever is most 
needed, forked in, a second fining down and 
forking over, though not deep enough in 
cither case to reach the manure, being given 
should the opportunity occur. These pro¬ 
ceedings are considered necessary both to 
purify the ground and for getting rid of grubs, 
and also because they admit of the seed being 
sown at the right time, let the weather be 
what it may. If those iu charge of some¬ 
what heavy land delay preparing this till near 
the time seed ought to be sown, it is scarcely 
possible to get it into condition, and a failure, 
cither from too long delay in sowing or from 
Iho lumpy state of the ground, would most 
probably result. The manuring and purify¬ 
ing are also desirable iu the case of lighter or 
free working Boils. In the more northern or 
colder localities generally the end of July or 
first week in August is none too soon to make 
the first sowing, but in more favoured locali¬ 
ties from August 10th to 14th is usually soon 
enough. 

Iu any case a second sowing ought always 
to be made. There is just a possibility of 
the first sowing running to seed prematurely, 
i»r if it succeeds well, then the richness of 
the ground may promote a too luxuriant 
growth for hardiness to bo certain. Ground 
is usually well manured for summer Cauli¬ 
flowers and also Peas, and cither of these 
«rops would leave plenty behind to sustain 
Spinach. If, therefore, such ground is got 
into a free working condition, a light sur¬ 
facing of lirne not being wasted, and the seed 
sown about a fortnight later than the first 
mowing, or at any rate before August is past, 
there is every likelihood of a serviceable lot 
of Spinach being obtained. These late sow¬ 
ings would scarcely afford pickings during the 
winter, but the Spinach would grow strongly 
early in the spring and continue to do so till 
the spring-sown rows were fully grown. On 
rich, well-prepared eround the seed should be 
sown in shallow drills drawn 15 inches apart, 
but if the ground is somewhat poor, and also 
when the seed is sown late, a distance of 
12 inches apart is enough. If the seed is 



sown during dry weather, and it is unwise to 
wait for rain, then ought the drills to be 
watered prior to sowing tho seed. Thin sow¬ 
ing in recommended, especially when tho 
ground is in excellent condition for the crop, 
having to thin out severely greatly disturbing 
what plants are reserved. The seed not 
coming up very thickly, the first thinning-out 
may well be deferred till the thinnings are 
large enough to sond to the kitchen, finally 
leaving the plants about 6 inches apart. All 
that is usually further necessary is to fre¬ 
quently stir the ground between the rows 
with a Dutch hoo, hand-weeding being also 
resorted to when weeds come up in the rows. 
The leaves required for use during the late 
autumn and winter months should be gathered 
carefully. Those that fail to grow winter 
Spinach owing to the coldness of their garden 
ought to resort to the good old plan of sowing 
on raised beds. Home of tho very best crops 
of winter Spinach I have ever seen were 
grown on raised beds iu a garden where pre¬ 
vious to the adoption of this plan failure 
always took place. A good open position was 
selected, and a Bpace 6 feet wide and about 
30 feet long pegged out. The best of the top 
soil w'as thrown out on both sides and a 
liberal dressing of manuro forked into the 
trench thus made. Home nearly rotten 
manure, burnt soil and ashes from a garden 
smother, and any light fine soil available 
were thon well mixed with the top soil as it 
was returned to its original position. Should 
there not lie time for this bed of soil to settle 
considerably before the time arrived for seed- 
sowing, it was heavily trampled when in a 
dry state, the surface being re-loosened with 
tho aid of a fork. Four rows of Spinach were 
found enough for these well-prepared beds. 
The Spinach alono repaid for all the trouble 
taken, but after it was cleared off a very little 
freshening up rendered the bed very suitable 
for Asparagus, which, I believe, was often 
planted in succession to tho Spinach. 

Old writers state that the prickly-seeded or 
winter Spinach is the hardiest, and advise 
that this only be sown. Of late years, how¬ 
ever, it has been repeatedly proved that the 
round-seeded or summer Spinach is quite as 
hardy as the foregoing, and is now quite as 
much sown. F. 

TREATMENT" OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SUMMER. 

Wiijfc you kindly tell me hdw to treat an Asipara^us bed 
now, just as 1 have Hniahed cut)ing7 It has not borne 
so well thin year as usual.-^-F. M. G. 

[When the 1 'season 1 for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but, in our opinion, that 
is the time the roots require extra food, 
moisture, and support. At this time of the 
year, even in ordinary weather, the beds re¬ 
quire food, and though moisture may be pro¬ 
vided by rainfall, the plants are benefited by 
liberal supplies of a good fertiliser. As is 
well known, in many gardens large quantities 
of manure are placed on the beds in the late 
autumn at a season the roots are almost in¬ 
active. The roots are not always able to take 
the food supplied them, and without top 
growth it is useless to feed, We are aware 


it enriches the soil and Tenders it in better 
condition to support growth. On the other 
hand, it would do a great deal more good 
given as soon as cutting ceased, and in the 
case of old beds, large masses of manure de¬ 
stroy the roots instead of assisting them. If 
moro food were given from April to end of 
September much better results would be ob¬ 
tained. In the case of worn-out or impover¬ 
ished beds, no matter how much food is given, 
it cannot give new life if there is no root 
action, but, in tho case of healthy plants, 
food given during the growing season, when 
the crowns are being formed, gives tho help 
required and builds up better crowns. A 
heavy dressing of Balt-say, in the Jato 
autumn (November)—does moro harm than 
good. Tho plants certainly require a certain 
amount of salt, but not when at rest, as, given 
then, it acts the reverse of what is intended, 
souring the soil and keeping tho roots at, a 
lower temperature than tho surrounding 
ground. We prefer giving suit from April to 
August, not later, and even then it should be 
well washed down to the roots. Another 
point often lost sight of is tho state of the 
soil. In heavy clay soils tho use of salt re¬ 
quires more care and should not be applied 
earlier than May or later than August, aurl 
only iu moderate quantities in showery 
weather. 

Many beds will have hail little moisture 
since cutting ceased, and these will suffer 
next season, especially in light soils resting 
on gravel. In many gardens the old system 
of raised beds is still in vogue, and in dry 
seasons these beds arc the first to suffer and 
the most difficult to keep moist. Beds, or 
what should moro properly bo termed rows of 
plants on the flat, are “much better off in 
such seasons, and where room is no object a 
yard between the plants will give splendid re 
suits. With plants grown thus irrigation can 
be carried out. This is, wo consider, th« 
best means of promoting a free, strong 
growth, and no better use can be made of 
liquid manures than for these plants. Where 
liquid-manure cannot be given, such ferti¬ 
lisers as fish-manure, guano, and salt may bn 
given liberally and well washed in. Fisli- 
manuro is one of the best fertilisers. The 
proportion in which this food may he used 
depends upon tho state of the soil. We would 
advise using it twice a month, tin preference 
to strong doses with long intervals between. 
It is a safe manure when ample moisture is 
given. Guano is likewise valuable, but though 
applied in the same way as fish-inaiiure. if 
of the best kind it need be used in smaller 
quantities. There are other foods, such a a 
soot and other rich fertilisers, that, can be 
used in case animal manures are not procur¬ 
able. It may be urged that Asparagus is a 
deep-rooting plant and not readily affecter 
by drought. It certainly roots freely if welt 
supported, but if neglected its roots soon 
decay. In the case of light soils, a mulch 
between the rows in dry seasons is of great 
importance, especially for young plants. We 
have used strawy litter for this purpose, and 
it retains moisture. Young plants in a richly- 
made bed are not in need of liquid like older 
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ones, but they require more frequent sup- I 
plies of water. Much may be done lo sup¬ 
port new growths at this season, as if twisted 
about by winds they cease to form the shoots 
or crowns for next season, so that it is well 
to preserve the growths till they chango i 
colour. Any protection most handy may be 
employed, such as stakes and twine, or bushes 
thrust into the soil.] 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

A new Tomato. -When fruits gathered of 
the best samples plants will produce are pre- I 
sented in a dish or basket for approbation, or 
as a new variety, it is obvious that nothing is 
thereby proved, as it is so easy from a num¬ 
ber of plants now to get a handsome sample, 
and, so fur as to showing a variety is new, 
no proof whatever is furnished. But when a 
quantity of plants of any variety is well grown 
under glass and the product gives ample proof 
that it is a first rate cropper, and generally 
is of superior merit, much is then evidenced 
that admits of no dispute. Such a variety is 
the new Sunrise Tomato, sent to the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, Wisley, for trial by 
Messrs. James Carter and Co. this spring, 
and which a few days since received a first- 
class certificate because so remarkably good 
and distinct. The fruits are deep red in 
colour, of medium size, very handsome, and 
borne in long racemes of from ten to twelve 
fruits, the weight produced on each plant 
being quito remarkable.—D. 

Irish Potatoes.— I am this year, for the 
first time, growing, specially as a trial, Irish, 
Scotch, and English-grown Potatoes, and find 
that the Irish make the strongest growth, 
although that may be duo to the fact that the 
seed tubers planted were of unusually largesize 
—about 6 oz. each—and therefore larger than 
were any of tho others. Still, so marked in 
the case of Up lo-Date, Factor. British 
t^ueen, and Duchess of Cornwall, is growth 
from Irish seed that there can be no doubt 
of the capacity of Ireland to give as fine and 
robust stocks as Scotland does. Of other 
Irish-grown stocks I have also Cigarette, 
Lord Dundonald, Dalmeny Beauty, and 
Ireland’s Best. These all givo superb growth. 
Scotch seed also gives good growth, that from 
Cheshire coming next, whilst home-grown 
seed, saved with the greatest care, and of the 
best medium-sized tubers, properly sprouted, 
as all the rest were, and planted carefully, 
gives very poor growth. It is so difficult to 
understand why this should be, but it shows 
clearly that if we want really good Potato 
crops we must obtain our seed tubers from 
distant places.— D. 

Tomatoes outdoors. Complaints are 
somewhat frequent of the failure to set of the 
otherwise healthy and vigorous trusses of 
Tomatoes outdoors, due, no doubt, to the 
great heat and the dry state of the soil. Even 
when there is apparently sufficient soil mois¬ 
ture there comes this failure to. set fruit. 
Last year outdoor Tomatoes set so freely that 
the plants presented a perfect cordon of fruit 
clusters from tho soil to their tip. At the 
present time though there is ample, yet not 
an excess of growth, there are very few fruits 
to be seen near the ground. What the pro¬ 
spects of later fruits will be remains yet to 
be seen. So much loss has been experienced 
of late years in outdoor Tomato crops that 
many have curtailed their planting, and in 
this way reduced the risk of loss and dis¬ 
appointment.. Subject as Tomatoes are to 
Potato disease, the outlook, which may havo 
appeared so rosy in the early summer, is 
poor, should this dire calamity overtake them. 
No one can foresee what the prospects of the 
autumn may be, and, should they be favour¬ 
able, their regrets are freely expressed at the 
loss sustained because no plants were set 
out.—W. S. 

The Daisy Pea. It is several years since 
this fine Pea was introduced, and which, by 
the great size of its pod and dwarf habit of 
growth, created such a favourable impres¬ 
sion. It is still a popular and, indeed, an 
indispensable summer Pea of the dwarf class. 
There is a robustness of haulm possessed by 
very few other Peas—particularly among 
dwarfs. To the owners of small gardens, and 
especially th^se living in the vicinity of 

Digitized by (jQ' )Q1C 


towns, whore stakes are both costly and some¬ 
what difficult to procure, this dwarf Pea has 
much to recommend it, because so little sup¬ 
port is needed to keep its sturdy haulm erect. 
The newer Extra Early Daisy is, with me, 
even dwarfer than the typo, with a darker- 
hued leaf and its podding equally free. Tho 
Daisy is not claimed as a first early by the 
introducers, but the newer type is, as indi¬ 
cated by its title, brought more closely into 
competition with the several first earlies of 
similar height. In this respect it is well to 
remember that in order to obtain the fullest 
measure of success the ground must be deeply 



Flowering-shoot of Deutzia gracilis rosea. 
(See page 275.) 


worked, well manured, and fresh to Pea . 
crops. Peas tire sooner than almost any crop | 
by being frequently sown on the same ground. 
—West Wilts. 

GaS-llme dressing- — bo you consider a dressing of 
gas-lime in the autumn will do my garden good ? I have 
had it one year, and before that it had been neglected for 
one year and badly done for years previously. Last 
autumn I had it double dug and manured Willi stable- 
manure, and the crops are good this year, but a sort of 
maggot attacks the Carrots and eome of the Onions, also 
Calceolarias and Dahlias. I am not very experienced nor 
is my gardener, but he wishes to dig and dress the i-acre 
with 1 load (12 barrow-loads) of gas lime, and leave it for 
three months before getting ready for next summer. Will 
you kindly advise?— Florence J. Verrall. 

[It is difficult to estimate tho quantity of 
gas-lime mentioned per barrow-load, as 
barrows vary so much in size. We usually re¬ 


commend for stiff or clay soils a dressing of 
one bushel per rod of gas-lime, and for light 
soils one and a half bushel for two rods in 
area. Spread tho lime over the ground when 
it is freo of crop in October, break it to lio 
as evenly as possible, and after a month’s ex¬ 
posure farther spread it by using over it a 
hay-rake, then dig it in. As there would ba 
no cropping probably for some two mouths 
the lime should have become ere then well 
incorporated, and its acid properties greatly 
qualified. It is as a dressing the best remedy 
for both maggot and grub and mildews, or 
moulds. The maggot you complain of is 
rather prevalent this year amongst both 
Onions and Carrots. Watering with strong 
lime or soot water is the best cheek to the 
maggot that can be given when it is found 
amongst crops.] 

Outdoor Tomatoes—assisting the plants. 

—A good deal may be done just now in 
helping forward Tomatoes that are planted in 
the open ground. For instance, it is useless 
attempting to burden them with a lot of side 
shoots, and to expect them to mature fruit 
from any such shoots that may be in bloom. 
If there is a difference of opinion amongst 
some growers as to the syslem to bo followed 
for the best results, with plants under glass, 
there can certainly be no two opinions as to 
what is the best plan to follow in respect to 
plants in the open air. • Only tho other day I 
saw two batches of plants, both planted out- 
of-doors on a south border at the same time ; 
in the cue case almost everv shoot had becu 
trained out, the outcome being that there 
was a mass of foliage with little fruit. The 
other group had been grown oil the long rod 
or single stem system, and there were some 
fair-sized bunches of fruit that would soon 
ripen, especially those that were close up to 
the wall and received heat from it. All plants 
in bearing will benefit now with liquid manure 
given several times a week, and useless 
growth should bo cut away and the plants 
encouraged to ripen what fruit is already 
formed, rather than produce more and run 
the risk of having only small green fruit at 
the end of the season.— Leahurst. 

Winter Lettuce. —In providing a Riipply of 
winter sulading, it is very essential that Let¬ 
tuce should have the foremost place. At this 
season of tho year there is generally ground 
at disposal which might well bo turned to 
account in providing a good supply of plants, 
and although in all cases it is not. convenient 
to provide glass accommodation for the pro¬ 
tection of the plants in ease of severe frosts, 
yet moro might be protected than thero gener¬ 
ally is with mats and oiled canvas covering. 
From the want of a little protection many a 
fine lot of plants has been completely spoiled, 
and which might, with a little forethought, 
have afforded good Lettuce for a month or 
two longer. This is more apt to occur with 
those which are planted over a considerable 
extent of ground. For this reason it is best 
to arrange the plants in beds, as with these 
there is but little trouble or material needed 
when the time comes for protection. Only 
growing sufficient plants for lifting and plant¬ 
ing in frames is not a wise proceeding. Where 
movable frames are at disposal, the space 
these would occupy should be marked out 
before the plants arc taken from the seed¬ 
bed, and into this space marked out set out 
the plants. When the time comes for pro¬ 
tection, tho frames are easily placed in posi¬ 
tion, and tho plants so prepared keep much 
better than lifted plants. There are two or 
three well-tried old kinds that are particu¬ 
larly W'ell adapted for winter. These are, 
amongst Cabbage forms. All the Year Round, 
Staustcad Park, and Hammersmith Hardy 
j Green. Tho Cos forms are Hicks’ Hardy 
White and Black-seeded Brown Cos. From 
seeds sow'ii now good plants should bo forth¬ 
coming at the approach of winter or the latter 
end of autumn, suitable for removing into 
frames if so desired, or to be protected where 
grown. The young plants there should havo 
ample room for development, as drawn plants, 
such as to be had from a crowded seed-bed, 
will not make good-hearted Lettuces. 

Index to Volume XXVL—The binding coven 
(price la. 0d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagent*, or of the 
Publisher, roil freo foir So. 
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PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JDEUTZIA VIT,MORIN\-K 
The Deutzias are well represented at the 
present day in outdoor collections. All are 
ornamental, in their various degrees. The 
latest edition of the “Kew Hand List of 
Trees and Shrubs " enumerates eight species 
(jii addition to garden forms), viz., Deutzia 
crenhta, Sieb. ami Zucc. ; D. discolor, Hems- 
D. gracilis, Sieb. and Zucc.; D. parvi- 


At the present day one of the most com- 1 
plete collections of Deutzias appears to be in I 
M. Maurice de Vilmorin’s Fruticetum at 
Barres. The catalogue just published by him i 

comprises twenty-eight names, among which 
twelve are counted species, the rest being 
hybrids or spontaneous garden varieties. Yet 
several varieties lately put into commerce by 
MM. Lemoine, of Nancy, form no part of the 
collection at Barres. Thus we find in the col¬ 
lection the names of 1 ). discolor floribunda 
and grandiflora ; D. gracilis, campanulata, 


the mountains of Se-Tcliuen (China) by the 
Abbe Farges, of the Missions etrangeres, who 
sent home seed of it in 1897, which, sown at 
Barres the same year, produced plants 
which flowered first in 1901. The description 
given by MM. Lemoine and Bois, and pub¬ 
lished in the “ Fruticetum Vilmorinianum," 
page 125, is as follow's:—“A shrub about 
4 feet high, and likely to exceed that height 
when older; stems erect and very numerous, 
somewhat roughened, dark green, changing to 
a light grev-brow’n on the older wood ; leaves 
short petioled, a little more 
than 1 inch long, very finely 
toothed, dark green above, and 
pale green below. The in¬ 
florescences, which are many- 
flowered, are borne in thyrsoid 
panicles, at first erect, after¬ 
wards horizontally, with large 
flowers to the number of 
twenty or thirty-five, on slen¬ 
der, light green flower-stalks. 
The buds are globe-shaped and 
reflexed before expansion ; the 
calyx deep, glaucous green, 
with long, bent, clinging, yel¬ 
low-green lobes. remaining 
bent during and after the 
flowering. The flowers are 
flat, snow white, each about an 
inch in diameter, with five 
rounded oval petals, smooth at 
the edges.” 

Deutzia Vilmorinae is named 
after the late Mme. de Vil- 
morin. This graceful shrub, 
which differs from all other 
cultivated species of the same 
genus, is absolutely hardy in 
the Paris climate. It is also 
one of the prettiest, und it is 
worthy of a special place in our 
gardens, if only for the sake of 
its profuse snow-white flowers, 
which appear during the 
first fortnight in June.—E d. 
Andre, in Jierve Jlordcole. 


FERNS. 


PHLEBODIUMS. 


(Reply to “ J. Ross.") 
Phlebodiums are extremely 
useful for decoration, their 
noble fronds, which in most of 
the species are glaucous, pro 
ducing a striking contrast with 
those of other Ferns with 
which they are associated in 
the warm fernery. When plan¬ 
ted out their naturally wild 
growing rhizomes grow' apace 
and produce fronds in abun¬ 
dance. These rhizomes, which 
are each fully ns thick as a 
man’s thumb, though seen on 
the surface are also of subter¬ 
ranean habit and extend under¬ 
ground to very long distances. 
Phlebodiums may also be used 
with advantage for large hang¬ 
ing baskets. either bv them¬ 
selves or intermixed with other 
Ferns with finer foliage, and 
also for covering dead Tree 
Fern stems. Thus grown, their 

Flowering-shoot of Deutzia trracille venusta. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. thick, chaffy rhizomes, equal 

in size to those of the Hare’s- 
foot Fern, show themselves off 

flora, Bunge ; D. scabra, Tlninb.; D. setcliu- carminea-one should rather say kermesina, i to perfection, the whiteness of the chaffy 
enensis, Francli. ; D. SiebolUiana, Maxim. ; i or something like it, carminea is not Latin— scales with which their extremities are 
J). staminea. It. Brown. The ** Index eximia, multiflora, rosea (see illustration), | densely clothed being apparent. The value 
Kewensis,” up to 1885, enumerated several venusta (here figured), D. kalmiaeflora, D. j of Phlebodiums for decoration is clear from 
species—viz., I>. grandiflora, Bunge; D. 1 Lemoinei, Avalanche, myriantha, Boule de , the numbers that find their way to Covent 
macrantha, Hook.; I). Mexieana, Hemsley ; Neige, Boulo rose compacta. All, more or Garden Market every year ; some growers, in- 
and in Part II. of the Supplement, D. j less, will be charming for adorning our gar- | deed, make quite a speciality of them—as 
albida, Batalin ; L>. discolor, Hemsley, and ( dens in the spring, and many will bo precious i much on account of their rapid grow-th as be- 
discolor, Maximowdoz (the repetition of which i for forcing. * ' cause of their distinct habit. Though their 

names causes confusion), and 1). glomeriflora. j Many unnamed species are still under ob- fronds are of variable dixpfpsions, they have 
Branch. ; D. longiflora, Fi^ch. ; D. pulrdira, serration at Barres, but 1). Vilmorina; is a a natural tendency to grow' on a single rhi- 
Yidal. Many of these srf£ciesare stiU-wtl I real novelty, introduced to Europe by M. zome, and would in that way be of little use 
introduced. 1 - 1 ' V 1 \J( ^ |y. 1 Maurice de Yilmorin. It was discovered in' as pot plants. To obviate this mode of growth 
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the extremity of the rhizome is cut off en¬ 
tirely when only 2 inches long, the result 
being the production of several rhizomes 
growing out of the mutilated one in all direc¬ 
tions, thus making a bushy and compact 
plant. Being evergreen and strong growers, 
all the Phlebodiums require substantial food ; 
a mixture consisting of about equal propor¬ 
tions of fibrous peat, loam, and silver sand 
suits them best. They must also receive a 
liberal supply of water at the roots while 
growing, and during that time they will also 
derive great benefit from occasional waterings 
with weak liquid-manure. 

t*. aureum. —This may be fairly regarded 
ns the typical species of the group, and the 
<me to which the others appear to be more or 
less closely related. It is common in the West 
Indies and in South America as far as Brazil. 
It is a strong grower, strikingly bold in habit, 
and, owing to its glaucous foliage, conspicu¬ 
ous. The popular appellation of Golden 
Polypodium, under which this handsome plant 
is commonly known, may have been derived 
from the glossy bright-brown colour of the 
scales that cover the older portions of its 
rhizomes, but it may also be due to the in¬ 
tense golden colour of the underside of its 
fertile fronds, produced by the enormous 
quantity of spore cases by which it is covered, 
and from which when ripe a most profuse 
bright-yellow fine powder escapes and covers 
the upper surface of the barren fronds 
beneath. 

P. Pulvinatttm. —This, which is probably 
only a variety of P. aureum, is a native of 
Brazil. Its fronds, which are deeply pin- 
natifid, are of a stouter texture than those of 
P. aureum, and attain also a much larger 
size. The segments are less wavy, and the 
plant lacks the beautiful colour of the species 
just named. It is, however, a distinct and 
very pretty plant, tho most attractive part of 
it being undoubtedly the under surface, 
copiously furnished as it is with bright-yellow 
sori. 

P. Sporadocarpum. —This, also a native of 
South America, is found most plentifully in 
Mexico. If only the lovely colour of its foli¬ 
age be taken into consideration, it is certainly 
the handsomest of the group to which it be¬ 
longs, being of a blusli tint, not even ap¬ 
proached by any of the others. Its habit is 
not, however, very elegant, the fronds being 
borne on longer stems and more upright in 
growth ; the segments, too, of these deeply- 
pinnatifid fronds are narrower and bordered 
all round on the upper surface with small 
white dots, closely set, and forming a singular 
and pretty contrast with the bluish ground 
colour. The fronds are also produced in 
greater abundance from rhizomes branching 
more freely than in any other kinds. Of the 
different Phlebodiums, it is the one that 
stands the coolest treatment, succeeding -well 
in an intermediate-house. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WORK AMONG THE EARLY-FLOWER¬ 
ING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The last two or three weeks have quite 
altered the appearance of these plants. Two 
or three copious rains have been largely re¬ 
sponsible for the altered appearance of the 
plants, and as these have been supplemented 
by a good hoeing between the plants each 
week, they have come along quickly. We 
nave all along deprecated the stopping or 
pinching of the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, knowing only too well, from past ex¬ 
perience, that a plant left to break into 
growths of a branching character in a 
natural manner almost invariably does better 
than another plant, pinched or stopped as 
some growers and writers advocate. A 
naturally-grown early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum iias strong and sturdy shoots 
that hold on well to the main stem 
of the plant, *so that in strong winds, 
when the pressure is heavy on the 
more branching plants, they are quite cap¬ 
able of resisting the strain if they be staked 
and tied in the ordinary way. Not so, how¬ 
ever, in the case of plants stopped or pinched. 
When manipulate in this waff, each shoot 
terms a knot-like uuicm vithft llie*main stem 
Jf (he plant, a\d_3hViA.;ngVifc\i-they often 


break out from their socket-like union, and a 
large piece of the specimen fails in conse¬ 
quence. See that each plant has the sup¬ 
port of a stout stake, and also has a loop-like 
tie made with raffia to each branching 
growth. Should this work be delayed, many 
of the plants will quickly fall on their side 
and the difficulty of getting them perpen¬ 
dicular again be considerably increased. 

E. G. 

ROSES. 

TEA SCENTED ROSES. 

It is likely that in time those Roses which 
have so long been described as Teas will be 
replaced by the newer class of Hybrid Teas, 
which are so much better as regards size and 
substance of bloom, as well as in growth. 
There are only two Tea Roses proper first- 
rate for show purposes. These are Maman 
Cochet and white Maman Cochet. This may 
be a bad season for Tea Roses as it is for the 
other classes, but as seen they appear pig¬ 
mies beside the rest, and really fine blooms 
are exceptional. Why trouble so much about 
them with a newer type so much better? 
There is hardly a shade of colour in the 
Teas which is not to be found among Hybrid 
Teas, and no quality which is not superseded. 
Perhaps I should except perfume. This 
virtue, however, is not very pronounced in 
many of the best larger varieties of the Teas. | 

For general effect we have the two above 
named ; Francisca Kruger, Marie van Houtte, | 
Anna Ollivier, and maybe a few others, but 
as we glance through the list the greater , 
number are either very tender or of delicate 
growth. How poor are such as Cleopatra, I 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Mme. Cusin, Mme. 
de Watteville, Catherine Mermet, and a ; 
host of those which in years gone by pleased | 
so many at exhibitions. The best position for 
Tea Roses is under glass, and even here the 
Hybrids * are superior, because they grow 
stronger, are quite as free to bloom, and have 
finer blossoms. The gradual change in 
flowers is peculiar to watch, and to mark the 
decline in old favourites. Thus in Dahlias 
we find the Cactus class ousting all others; 
in Chrysanthemums the Japanese is the only 
class worth growing, and in Roses it will he 
the Hybrid Teas, as they are termed. 

___ IT. S. 

NEW RAMBLER ROSE DEBUTANTE. 
One of the daintiest and most graceful of the 
newer Wichuriana Roses is Debutante, and 
I think it will be in demand as much as 
Dorothy Perkins or the lovely Lady Gay. 
In Debutante we have a charming break of 
colour from the rose-pink of Dorothy 
Perkins and the rich colour of Crimson 
Rambler. This colour is very near the tint 
of Mme. Crousse Geranium, especially in the 
older flowers, but the real beauty of Debu¬ 
tante lies in its buds and half-open blossoms. 
These are of exquisite shape, quite little 
rosettes, reminding one of the old Rose Flora, 
only not so large. 

The great beauty of these Wichuriana 
hybrids is in their wonderful trails of blos¬ 
som, in some well-grown specimens these 
being ns much as 15 inches in length. 
Naturally, these Roses will be largely planted 
in the garden, and there is scarcely any posi¬ 
tion to which they are not suited. Although 
apparently easy of cultivation, the best speci¬ 
mens are obtained when the careful prepara¬ 
tion of the soil is observed. A space three 
feet deep and as much in width is none too 
large. Planted thus, the plants quickly at¬ 
tain that perfection and luxuriance of growth 
of which they are capable. They can take a 
good supply of water and liquid-manure at 
the root, and, like all things, they repay for 
this extra attention. Syringe the foliage if 
green fly is troublesome, but let it be with 
I soft water, if possible, otherwise the lustre of 
| the glistening leaves is marred. 

Debutante is an autumnal bloomer, and it 
has the delightful Sweet Briar fragrance when 
its blossoms are just unfolding. Lady Gay 
1 i 9 of a fine colour, the tint being a brilliant 
I rose-pink, deeper by far than in Dorothy Per* 
i kins. Its blossoms, too, are larger, with a 
i wealth of golden stamens. Another gem iis 
I The Fnrquahar. As to form, I think this sur¬ 


passes both Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins. 
The flowers are almost circular and very even, 
whereas Dorothy Perkins has crimped petals 
and Lady Gay loose petals. One would do 
well to plant all four of the Roses mentioned 
above, for although all of them are pink, 
there is yet sufficient difference to warrant 
them all being planted. I would strongly 
advise potting-up a number of these Roses for 
flowering during the early part of May. If 
potted now, and grown on in moist heat, 
they would make grand plants 8 to 10 feet 
high by the autumn. I rather prefer potting 
up in autumn field grown, bushy plants, if 
possible, two years old. All who saw these 
beautiful Ramblers at the recent Temple Show 
will not forget them very soon. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roses from cuttings.— Comparatively few 
—even amongst those who grow them—ever 
think of propagating Roses from cuttings, yet 
it is in this way very easy to get a stock of 
plants together. It is nothing more nor less 
than selecting ripened shoots, those having a 
heel for preference, and inserting them in a 
bed in some sheltered corner of the garden, 
working in some sand, and, better still, 
putting some into the holes where the cuttings 
are intended to go,pressing them firmly down, 
and shading if necessary for a few days. 
This is best done towards the end of 
September or early in October, avoiding the 
mistake of planting the cuttings too closely. 
Some of the cuttings will not take hold, but 
a good proportion of them will, and in twelve 
months’ time will make nice-sized stuff. It is 
well to pick off flower buds the first season, 
encouraging growth rather than the produc¬ 
tion of blossoms, and seeking to build up 
rather than exhaust by allowing premature 
blooming.—W oodb ast wick . 

Rambler Roses not blooming* -I would be 
much obliged if you could give me any help about ray 
Rambler Roses. This iB their second year, and, with the 
exception of about half a dozen buds on one, they ha', e 
never tried to flower, but grew a good deal last year. 
There is a red and white in each clump. They are planted 
round stumps of trees, have good soil, and a south-west 
exposure. Of course, this year there has been very little 
rain for the last six weeks. Should they be watered, or 
what is the reason? It is very disappointing, as I had 
expected this year to have them covered with flowers, and 
have been very careful to remove all green-fly, etc., from 
the young shoota Rohr. 

[There should have been this summer a nice 
show of bloom upon the growths made last 
year, unless such growths were formed very 
late in the season, and in consequenee were 
not well ripened. We suppose you did not 
prune them at all this year, as to do so would 
have been an error. We should advise you 
to spread out the shoots at once, so that air 
and light can circulate freely. If there is a 
number of growths and you cannot spread 
them out well, cut a few quite away at once 
to enable the others to ripen the better. Any 
lateral growths which are now or which mnv 
yet appear upon the long shoots should be 
cut back to from 3 inches to 6 inches in 
length next February, otherwise do not prune 
at all next spring. If these instructions are 
carried out you should have a fine display of 
blossom next season. If it be not possible to 
spread out the growths in a fan shape, then 
put down one or two stakes and open the 
plants in this way. We have had Ramblers 
only two years old flowering grandly this 
year by growing them as isolated bushes, 
their shoots spreading and bending over like 
a fountain ; in fact, if you were to take some 
of the shoots next Bpring and tie them to 
stakes in a half-moon shape you would have 
blossom as much as you could desire. Even 
if some of the shoots were tied in this way 
I now it would be beneficial to the plants, help 
ing as it would, those shoots that are now 
J springing from the base. A good soaking at 
; (he root with water would be beneficial if 
i applied once a week during July and August. | 
Rose Bellofleur.— This is a good single Rose 
of a rich crimson colour, with a wealth of 
golden anthers, and it is a perpetual bloomer. 
This latter trait is a valuable one, for, as a 
rule, the single Roses, although most beau¬ 
tiful, are very fleeting. The growths of 
Bellefleur are studded with blossom from 
base to summit, which makes it a most at¬ 
tractive bush when isolated and allowed to 
spread outward at its will. Perhaps I should 
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say that Bellefleur is not strictly a single 
Rose, for there are three rows of petals. 
Years ago raisers threw away thousands of 
seedlings as good as this, as there was then 
no demand for them. I do not say this to 
detract from its merits, for personally I can 
admire all forms of the Rose. I tiling the 
single Teas have come to stay. Some of 
them in the bud are exquisite, being long and 
pointed ere they unfold. Irish Brightness 
and Irish Star are very showy kinds, so also 
is Irish Pride. These Roses have remark¬ 
able staying power, vigour of growth, and 
beauty of foliage. Then there are the lovely 
Macrantha seedlings of most attractive tint¬ 
ing, such as Lady Curzon, Lady S. Wilson, 
and Mrs. Orpen. These are not perpetual, 
but they are wonderfully vigorous.—E. W. X. 

Rose Duchess of Bedford.— Were it only i 
for its autumn-blooming quality, I would 
grow this Rose. The colour is a particularly 
vivid scarlet-crimson, and although not a : 
very double Rose, it is, nevertheless, often I 
found in exhibition boxes. Until we obtain 
a good selection of crimson and scarlet 
Hybrid Teas, such as an improved Liberty, 
we must hold fast to the Hybrid Perpetuals of 
these colours. I am looking forward to Etoile 
de France fulfilling a long-felt want— i.e ., a 
good-shaped flower of brilliant colour and a 
good autumnal bloomer. Louis Van Houtte 
and Victor Hugo are good, but their growth 
could well be improved. 

The same may be said of 
Alfred K. Williams and 
Duke of Albany. What I 
want to see is a good crim¬ 
son Caroline Testout, then 
our autumn Rose beds will 
be a greater delight than 
at present, although it 
seems ungrateful to com¬ 
plain, seeing what a beau¬ 
tiful collection of autum¬ 
nal Roses we have avail¬ 
able.— Rosa. 

Approaches to the Rose 
gardon. —Where a Rose 
garden is planted on a 
scale worthy of the flower 
it is no uncommon thing to 
find a most inappropriate 
approach. There is no 
reason whatever why the 
walks in the near vicinity 
of the Rose garden should 
not be planted also with 
Roses, and I can conceive 
of nothing more fitted 
than the invaluable group 
of Wichuriana Roses al¬ 
lowed to ramble at will 
over old roots, etc. If the 
Roses are planted in well- 
trenched soil the growth will be vigorous, 
and even if there were no blossom the 
exquisite amber-tipped shoots and glis¬ 
tening foliage would recommend them. 
One of the newer varieties, Edouard 
Proust, is particularly beautiful in its 
amber-tipped shoots, and there are many 
other good kinds. Dorothy Perkins, Rene 
Andre, Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, Alberic 
Barbier, and Wichuriana rubra are first rate. 
How gracefully their long, slender shoots 
could be trained over some light supports to 
span the path here and there. There are 
other parts of the garden where a small stack 
of roots covered with trailing Roses would 
look well. A delightful feature every year 
at Kew Gardens is the group of the Dawson 
Rose planted on the level, its growths grow¬ 
ing over tree-stumps piled up about 4 feet 
high. I consider this style of growing such 
Roses is far superior to the formal bunched- 
up pillar so commonly Been. —W. X. 

Rose Perle des Jaunes. This novelty is 
well named, for its colour is very rich. There 
is a coppery shading upon the gold, which is 
to some rather a defect, but few will find 
fault with this Rose, although it is but thin. 
There is one fault, and that is the variety 
seems to be extremely tender. Of course, 
under glass we can ignore all these faults, 
but, unfortunately, outdoors the fact of its 
tenderness will soon be apparent,. It would 
be a fine idea to devotp-’n^greenhouse Entirely 
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to these lovely golden Roses. How grandly 
they grow when the right temperature is ob¬ 
tained. I especially recall one Souvenir de 
Mme. Levet, like a perfected William Allen 
Richardson, only very dwarf. There are 
also some lovely old kinds rarely seen now, 
such as La Boule d’Or, Smith’s Yellow, 
Reine du Portugal, etc., which should be re¬ 
vived as our collection of good golden Roses 
is none too rich. I have had that beautiful 
climbing golden Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt 
lovely under glass this year. It is rather shy 
I blooming, and requires abundance of room, 
but like Reve d’Or when one succeeds with 
it the trouble is well repaid. Billiard et 
Barre, too, has been magnificent in colour, 
and Mme. Ravary in the bud lias also been 
much admired. What a difference it makes 
to the colour when Roses are well fed. I 
gave mine a sprinkling of artificial manure 
when the buds were very tiny, and again when 
the buds were of about the size of marbles 
the plants had copious waterings of liquid 
cow-manure about half strength.—W. X. 

Rose Betty. —The latest Rose to obtain a 
gold medal is this. Whether the variety is 
worth that honour time will prove. Cer¬ 
tainly little can be said of its staying powers 
when cut, for early in the afternoon of the 
show day its flowers hung their heads, and 
were flimsy and faded. The combination of 
its shades of colour—buff and pink—is exceed¬ 


ingly pretty as well as rare. The petals, too, 
are of great depth, yet the bloom, as a whole, 
is small, and with not too good a form. It j 
is pretty in the bud state, but must bo seen 
again before it will take the eye of exhibitors 
and Rose lovers generally.—S. 

Rose J. B. Clark. —The sensational variety 
at the Regent’s Park Rose Show was this 
J Rose, that made exhibitors old and young 
I enthusiastic. “ Have you seen the new 
Rose?” This was a question on all sides. It 
is magnificent in size, colour, petal, and sub¬ 
stance ; and if one may judge from the few 
leaves cut with the blossoms it is the 
strongest growing of Roses. The colour is a i 
rich and dazzling crimson, as seen in the 
variety Captain Hayward. Its petals are of 
remarkable size, but there are not many of 
them. It must, therefore, be described as a 
thin Rose. In its half-opened stage the 
variety is of excellent form, with a good high 
centre. A flower of this won a silver medal 
for the best Hybrid Tea Rose in the nursery¬ 
men’s classes, as well as first prize in a class 
for nine blooms of any Rose. The raiser is 
Mr. Hugh Dickson, Belfast. This Rose was 
seen in good condition at the late autumn 
show of the National Society last year, when j 
a gold medal was awarded, but the blooms 
then were infinitely less fine than those of [ 
this summer. It is safe to say that every i 
exhibitor is anxious to obtain a variety that 
will before many years be in all collections. I 


SOME GOOD EXHIBITION TEA ROSES 
OF RECENT INTRODUCTION. 

The true Teas have not advanced anything 
like the Hybrid Teas. We rarely obtain a 
really good novelty. There is a lot of flimsy 
button-hole kinds sent out which are not one 
whit superior to kinds described long ago. 
Nothing appears nowadays of the same value 
as Mme. de Watteville, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
or Bridesmaid. However, there are a few of 
comparatively recent introduction that are 
worthy of being cultivated, and it will never do 
to condemn a Tea Rose from a small plant 
that has not had time to establish itself. A 
very beautiful kind is the one illustrated, 

Auguste Comte, introduced by Soupert 
et Notting in 1896. This variety was well 
shown in, I think, Mr. Hill Gray’s box at the 
recent National Rose Show at Regent’s Park. 
It is a noble flower, something after the 
style of Maman Cochet, the creamy-white 
centre being most pleasing, and the lovely 
dark, glossy foliage sets off the blooms to a 
remarkable degree. The variety is sweet- 
scented, very free flowering, and may be de¬ 
scribed as a good all-round Tea Rose. A few 
other really good exhibition Teas of recent 
introduction are : — 

Alliance Franco Rubse, which yields a 
smooth, well-formed flower of a nice pale 
yellow colour. The flowers are invariably 
well formed, and it is a reliable kind, per¬ 
haps somewhat impatient of wet. 

Boadicea is superb in colour, size, and 
form. It is a deep-petalled flower, with 
grand high centre, colour somewhat remi¬ 
niscent of Mme. de Watteville, but of more 
even shape, and a tone of yellow pervading 
the blossoms which is not found in the old 
kind named. 

Comtesse Emmeline de Gcignf. is very 
fine, and will take a prominent place among 
show Teas. Its colour is brilliant carmine, 
tinted with copper and crimson. The flowers 
are large and stout, surpassing Mme. Lam 
I bard, although resembling that good old kind 
in some ways. The growth is first-rate. 

Dr. Felix Guyon is one of the most per¬ 
fect shaped Roses I know—that is to say, for 
regular circular formation of the petals. The 
colour is an Apricot yellow. 

Grande Duchesse Anastasie is another 
coloured Tea Rose of rich carmine shade, 
merging off to rosy-salmon and gold. Here, 
too, we have a Rose of much excellence that 
should be added to any collection where Tea 
Roses are exhibited. 

Jeanne Proudfoot, beautiful as seen 
under glass, with colour of a Batin-Balmon, 
tinted with flesh. Very large, full, of per¬ 
fect form, with large, thick petals. Its buds 
are of a pretty oval shape. 

Lina Curtis, something in the way of 
Catherine Mermet, excepting that the form 
is cupped rather than elongated. It was 
raised by M. Guillot. 

Mme. Durand, in the way of Hon. Edith 
Gifford, but in some respects superior. The 
buds are very elegant. 

Mme. Jean Dupuy. —Further acquaintance 
with this Rose has only deepened the esteem 
with which I regard it. I consider it a first- 
rate Rose, with lovely colouring, as seen in 
Mme. Lambard, but the yellow shade is more 
pronounced. Then it is such a good grower, 
as free and sturdy as Homere. 

Mme. Vermorel, a splendid flower, large 
and double. The colour is a mixture of buff, 
rose, and copper. One of the finest Teas of 
recent years. 

Morning Glow, glorious in colour, which 
is all the hues of the morning sky, but some¬ 
what wanting in form, yet some flowers are 
produced that would not disgrace a box of 
Teas. 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting has been 
this year very fine. It is a Rose of glorious 
promise, but has a tendency towards a be¬ 
draggled appearance on the outer petals. It 
is a Rose that should be carefully protected 
by paper and shade if perfect flowers aro 
aimed at. It is without doubt a splendid ad¬ 
dition to yellow show Roses—a colour we am 
at present in great need of. I should say this 
Rose would do well upon a wall, growing to a 
height of 7 feet ( to 8 feet easily, and, maybe, 
here its blooms would Tie produced more 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 
Seasonable Hints. 

At this time the plants require attention. 
During the month of July both the autumn- 
planted and 6pring-planted pieces make 
wonderful growth, and unless some little care 
be exercised they are disposed to become 
somewhat unruly, and the quality of the 
flowers to some extent reduced. At this time 
growers should be thinking of the increase of 
tlie different kinds, and in carrying out this 
object one may keep the plants somewhat 
within bounds. To this end, cuttings should 
be taken from plants that are unduly crowded 
with growths, in this way reducing the 6train 
upon them, and to some extent concentrating 
the energies of the roots on the development 
of flowers of better quality. It is astonishing 
what a change is wrought in the appearance 
of the plants within a day or. two of the 
number of shoots being reduced,, and instead 
of the puny flowers that one is accustomed to 
see. when they have not received this atten- j 
lion, ono gets flowers of good colour and I 
beautiful form. It is possible in the case of l 
ground that was not well tilled or heavily ; 
manured previous to planting, that the plants 
may have a somewhat impoverished appear¬ 
ance. Their condition may be improved by 1 
the timely application of liquid maure, which 
should be given pretty frequently in order 
that the plants may regain, their former 
vigour. Give copious applications of clear 
water first, and follow this with weak manure j 
water, varying the character of the manure 
from time to time. Plants like a change in 
plant food. 

Very often the plants at this season be¬ 
come infested with aphis, or red-spider, both 
of which quickly, cause havoc among the 
growths unless a remedy is applied pretty 
promptly. A careful observer will notice 
these coming upon his plants by the poor 
colour of the foliage and the somewhat 
wrinkled character of the flowers, and if the 
joints of the shoots be looked into it is pro¬ 
vable that the pest just referred to may be 
found there. Fortunately, these pests are 
not difficult to eradicate, but it is necessary 
that action be taken at once. First of all 
pick off all flowers and buds, and then apply 
an insecticide in the form of soft-soap and 
water. This is a cheap and effectual remedy 
for the pests described. The solution should 
be prepared as follows :—Take two ounces of 
soft-soap, which should he dissolved in hot 
water by frequent stirring. Add this to one 
gallon of clear water and well mix. This 
will make a gallon of solution, which should 
be applied by the aid of a very fine syringe, 
and if a syringe can be secured on to which 
an inverted nozzle can be screwed the under 
parts of the leaves as well as their surface 
and points of the shoots can both be sprayed 
with this solution. This remedy should be 
applied in the late afternoon or cool of the 
evening, and allowed to remain on the plants 
until the early hours of the succeeding morn¬ 
ing, when the plants should be sprayed with 
clear water, that any accumulation of the 
soapy matter may be removed. If within the 
next day or two there be any trace of either 
of the pests referred to repeat the appliea- I 
tion, when very probably no further trouble 
from this source will be experienced for some 
time to come, if at all. The plants may then 
be left to go ahead in the usual manner, and 
there is little doubt that within another ten 
days they will reward the grower with a 
plentiful supply of delightful blossoms. 

As far as possible use the Dutch hoe freely 
among the plants, in this way stirring the 
soil and aerating it, at the same time keep¬ 
ing the weeds under. This is very important. 
Those who have the opportunity and can find 
suitable material may assist their plants very 
considerably by heavy mulchings, which 
should be applied as promptly ns possible. 
Well decayed manure, passed through a 
coarse sieve, with an equal quantity of loam : 
and leaf soil, to which should be added a 
quantity of sharp sand, will make an idenl | 
mixture for this mulching. Apply to the I 
crown of the plant with the bands, working , 
the no.! iiig muteriaTVfcpll into itslccpwn, 
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and making a thick layer all round it. 
Treated in this way it is astonishing how 
quickly the plants regain their vigour, and 
are enabled to continue their display. Pre¬ 
vious to the mulching, the plants should be 
given a copious watering, both w 7 ith clear 
water and liquid manure, the mulching 
material having the effect of conserving the 
moisture and ensuring their well-being for 
some considerable time. 

The summer propagation of the Tufted 
Pansies also needs attention at this time. 
Those who desire to raise a large quantity of 
stock will find it serve their purpose better 
to cut back some of their old plants. This 
will cause them to break out into numerous 
growths of a short and sturdy character, 
which, when sufficiently long—say, about 
3 inches—will make ideal cuttings. Cuttings 
inserted during the latter part of July will 
make beautiful plants for planting out in 
their flowering quarters in the autumn, and 
will provide an early spring display. The 
cutting bed should be made up outside, not 
in a frame, and consist of some light and 
gritty soil, in which leaf soil and sharp sand 
are the chief ingredients. It should be 
slightly raised above the garden level, 
and be made fairly firm and per¬ 
fectly level on the surface. It also should 
be made up in a shady portion of the garden, 
or, what is better, a position with a northern 
aspect. Cuttings inserted under such ideal 
conditions at this season seldom fail to root, 
so that by the first week in October, at which 
period it is customary to carry out the 
autumn planting, plants may be lifted with a 
nice ball of soil and roots adhering. 

1!ighgate, N. 1). B. Crane. 

BLUE FLOWERS IN THE GARDEN. 
Blue is a colour which is much needed in 
English gardens, and it is one very often con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. Blue flowers, at any 
rate those of a desirable nature, are not plen¬ 
tiful, but freer use might be made of several 
varieties which are but seldom seen. Del¬ 
phiniums, both tall and dwarf, Veronicas, the 
Gentians, Salvia patens, some of the Eryn- 
giums, and Lupins are certainly grown in 
many gardens, but there are others of less 
conspicuous habit, but richer in colour effect, 
than the foregoing. Blue, it is true, is a 
difficult colour to harmonise successfully, and 
is one particularly liable to suffer from the 
effects of rain or bright sunshine ; on this 
account a somewhat sheltered situation is de¬ 
sirable. All things considered, the best posi¬ 
tions for the smaller flowers of this particular 
shade are in the wilder portions of the garden, 
and especially in stretches of turf suitable for 
naturalising. Here blue flowers look particu¬ 
larly charming, being, in fact, seen under 
conditions moro nearly approaching their 
natural habitat, the pastures and mountain 
sides of northern Europe. Well-defined 
patches of the blue Grape Hyacinth, though 
insignificant when planted in a bed or border, 
are particularly attractive when grouped 
about in woodland glades or on stretches of i 
Grass near the fringe of shrubberies. More- j 
over, they have the advantage of contrasting j 
favourably with the yellow and cream colour¬ 
ing of the Narcissi, which are generally j 
planted in such situations. With the object | 
of affording some assistance to those who i 
desire the introduction of colour variety into 
the less cultivated parts of the garden, I men¬ 
tion a few blue flowers which are suitable for 
the purpose. The Cbionodoxas (Glory of the . 
Snow) are a group of bulbous plants which, j 
on account of their brilliant colouring, should 
on no account be omitted. They are per¬ 
fectly hardy, as their name would indicate, , 
and nearly all the varieties nre desirable. 
The commonest form, C. Lucilia?, is to some 
extent superseded by C. gigantea, which, if j 
grown in groups, gives patches of the most i 
intense colour. It would not be advisable to 
plant the Chionodoxas in Grass of undue I 
length, but where they are enabled to raise 
their heads well above the turf a good effect 
is always secured. The Scillas, which are, of 
course, allied to the foregoing, number many 
desirable acquisitions. The Spanish Scilla 
(S. hispanica), which does best on soils of a 
loose, open nature, heads the list, the flowers | 
being of a rich, dark blue. Another of the I 


genus, the Siberian Squill (8. sibirica) will 
take its place on heavier and more retentive 
ground. These increase rapidly, and in suit¬ 
able situations a good carpet of bloom will 
result each spring. The Grape Hyacinths 
(Muscari) flower in April, and, owing to their 
cheapness and adaptability to various soils, 
are to bo recommended. M. racemosum is 
one of the best of the family, becoming 
naturalised in a short space of time. Of a dif¬ 
ferent family is the Pasque-flower (Anemone 
Pulsatilla), found growing wild on the chalky 
lands of the south of England. Chalk, though 
desirable, is not a necessity, though the size of 
bloom and depth of colouring are much finer 
if chalk exists in quantity in the soil. The 
large blue Hepatica (II. angulosa), often 
classed with the Anemones, is a handsome 
variety from North America. It succeeds 
especially well on light soils, and the par¬ 
ticular shade of colour is valuable to the 
seeker after blue flowers. The Windflower 
group contains several varieties we can ill 
afford to neglect. The beautiful apennine 
Windflower, which one sees growing so freely 
in Ireland, blossoms in April, and, when 
afforded the slight protection of overhanging 
trees or the proximity of a sheltering bank, 
succeeds almost anywhere. The roots are 
small, and require care in transplanting, but 
the plant itself is quite hardy. The common 
Periwinkles (Vinca), again, might be freely 
used in semi-wild positions, and their clear 
blue flowers, shown against a background of 
shining green leaves, are sure to be appre¬ 
ciated. The foliage is evergreen, and makes 
a delightful carpet under trees, the long 
shoots twisting among the exposed roots. 
Most gardens have a stream or pond some¬ 
where in their vicinity, and here the common 
Forget-me-not of the wayside stream should 
be encouraged. Once planted, it grows like 
a weed, as it really is, and the patches of 
azure mirrored on the surface of a still pool 
are as welcome as the choicest flower in the 
garden proper. The Wood Forget-me-not. 
(Myosotis svlvatica) will take its place in half 
shady woodland spots, and from the fact that 
it increases readily additionally commends 
itself. These are but a few of the pronounced 
blue flowers suitable for naturalising ; those 
for the borders or beds may be found by refer¬ 
ence to the nurserymen’s catalogues. Seeing 
the ease with which the majority may be 
grown, and the desirability which exists of 
making freer use of this particular colour, it 
is to be hoped that they may be seen with 
greater frequency. Blue flowers harmonise 
with grey, glaucous, or hoary leaves, while 
masses of grey foliage and blue flowers yield 
some of the best, most distinct, and pleasing 
effects in the garden.—C. T., in The Field. 

HOW TO KEEP SWEET PEAS IN 
FLOWER. 

Sweet Peas often fail because of want of 
attention to their requirements each day. 
One day’s neglect may begin the work of 
deterioration, and unless this be checked 
at once a speedy conclusion to their usually 
effective display is brought about. It is our 
invariable practice to gather the blossoms 
regularly each morning, and this is done 
before breakfast. Only the blossoms that are 
fully developed are gathered, so that each 
flower on the individual spray is generally 
to be seen at its best just when removed from 
the plants. From time to time the lmulni. 
which so frequently gets unruly and falls out 
of plaee, is tied up in position, so that the 
tendrils may take advantage of the support 
the twiggy stakes inserted for their support 
seldom fail to give. Occasionally, too, a 
piece of growth may become useless. This 
is forthwith cut out, so that the rows or 
clumps of Sweet Peas always look well. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent the' 
development of seed pods, but now and then 
one gets overlooked and the trouble then be¬ 
gins. For this reason, therefore, carefully 
look over the plants every few days that 
seed-pods may not develop, and that the pro¬ 
gress of the plants may be assured. Watering 
in hot weather is all important. Once a week 
at least a copious supply of clear water 
should be given to the roots, and if the plants 
be arranged in clumps any quantity between 
half a gallon to a gallon of water should be 
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Applied to each one in the late afternoon or 
early evening. About an hour subsequent to 
watering with clear water give the plants a 
good watering with manure-water, erring on 
the side of weak closes rather than those of a 
strong character. Treated in this way the 
Sweet Peas should continue to flower well 
into October. 1). B. C. 

THE SHRUBBY TORCH LILIES. 

There is some difficulty in growing these 
brilliant plants on heavy and cola soils, 
where, indeed, in many districts they are i 
liable to perish or be very slow and late to J 
bloom. It is a pleasure, then, to know that I 
the shrubby forms, which are evergreen, and j 
at first view would seem to be the most ! 
tender, are really the hardier, and make a 1 
brilliant show before the herbaceous kinds 


measures from 1£ feet to 2 feet in length, 
while the strong flower spikes attain a height 
of from 5 feet to 6 feet. This is a very hardy 
and valuable addition to this most use¬ 
ful family of South African plants, being 
suitable for the flower border, larger rock 
garden, or for isolated positions. Like the 
j rest of the family, it delights in rich, well- 
drained soil and a warm, sunny position. 

WALLFLOWERS AND THEIR SUMMER 
TREATMENT. 

A few weeks ago a correspondent called at¬ 
tention to the fact of the deterioration of 
Wallflowers, some of the blossoms being 
flecked and broken. This was ascribed, as 
he said, by some growers “ solely to the effect j 
of the winter on the plants, a severe cold , 


1 I think, however, one cannot be too careful 
in the purchase of seeds. There are many 
firms that exercise every possible care in 
keeping their plants intended for the pro¬ 
duction of seed, and during the blooming 
period cover up such with tiffany or similar 
material; but many do not take this trouble. 
It is, therefore, worth giving a little more 
J for seed, and securing a true strain, than 
getting inferior seed, for they both need the 
same irtethods of culture, they both occupy 
the ground for twelve months. At the present 
time many plants are still in the seed beds ; 
they should be removed as soon as possible. 
If the weather is drv, well water the ground 
where it is intended to plant them, prick 
them out, and shade for a few days, rather 
than let them spoil each other in the seed 
bed. A rich soil is not needed ; the common 



A group of Kniphofla caulescent 


are scarcely up. Of this we have evidence in 
our illustration. This fine kind, Kniphofla 
eaulescens, has been in that position for 
several years, and has never been touched by 
the winter, although the place is not a favour¬ 
able one, and the soil is stiff. Another good 
kind which we saw in Messrs. Barr’s nursery is 
Kniphofia Tvsoni. —A handsome new 
variety, with persistent strong foliage of a 
soft glaucous green shade, each leaf 
measuring 3 feet or more in length and 
inches wide at base, tapering to a fine 
point; edges of leaf finely serrated. Through 
June tho strong Yucca-like growths produce 1 
bold spikes of orange-scarlet and primrose- 
yellow flowers, the upper portion of the in¬ 
florescence being red, the lower primrose. Jn 
the bud stage the whole is orange-red, but as 
the lower flowers expand they change to soft 
primrose, the flowers opejiing from tin 
bottom upwards. The a</uaT ^i^orer - ' 




checking the growth and producing the 
breaking.” I am inclined to agree with this 
theory, for I noticed particularly amongst a 
batch of plants that were exposed more than ( 
others this breaking away from the original 
strain, but the most curious thing to me, at 
any rate, was the mnnner of the deteriora¬ 
tion. For instance, it occurred amongst the 
dark-coloured sorts mostly—the purples. 
Some of these were striped with yellow, and 
mottled, but not all alike, for on the same 
plant there would be a few shoots producing 
the true type of flower. The same with the 
blood reds, yellow blotches appeared on 
petals that should have been dark and vel¬ 
vety, but here, again, trusses of bloom on 
the same plant revealed the desired strain. 
Plants that had been removed late, and as 
a consequence had not become established 
before frost set in, were the worst offenders, i 
thus bearing out what “ A. D.” advanced. 


garden ground will be found good enough. 
It is at the final shift in the autumn when 
richer soil will be best for them. 

Leahurst. 

EXHIBITING CARNATIONS IN 
COLLARS. 

I have just come home from looking round 
the Carnation Show, held in the new Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, S.W., and am 
very much disappointed that this sweet- 
scented flower is represented in such a hide¬ 
ous fashion. Of course, one could form some 
sort of conception as to what some of the 
beautiful varieties would look like were they 
seen growing, but even in this conjecture it is 
so easy to be misled. These beautiful flowers 
were almost exclusively grown under glass, 
and the grower who failed tq give his plants 
this protection had a very small chance of 
achieving success. What to uie appeared an 
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abomination was the use of a white paper j 
ring, or collar, in which to adjust the flower, I 
in the hope evidently that the setting would 
enhance the value of the flower. The blooms 
were each dumped down on green-painted 
stands, and set in regular and orthodox 
fashion. All tUi.s is very well, but is it likely 
to popularise the Carnation and Pieotoe for 
the embellishment of the garden? J think 
not. The few classes in which the blooms 
were displayed in vases were infinitely to be i 
preferred, as they gave the visitors a fair 
idea of the value of the plant in the open air. | 
Some few years ago J remember looking 
through a competition in which, I believe, 
some generous donor offered prizes at the 
Crystal Palace Show for the border sorts to 
be represented as grown. This display was 
most interesting, and should be a sufficient 
inducement to the National Carnation Society | 
to bestir itself in this matter and more fully 
consider those who try to make the garden 
beautiful. C. A. H. i 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Balsam in the open air.— it is as a pot 

plant that we best know the Balsam, but it is also useful 
for planting put, and lately I have noticed in many 
quarters that it has been much used out-of-doors, particu¬ 
larly in the case of beds made up of sub tropical subjects, i 
It is remarkable how very few consider Balsams as fit for 
open air culture, and though they will not yield blossoms 
for cutting, they make a brave show at a very trifling 
cost. The other week I saw an arrangement of Balsams 
and Heliotropes, and the effect was extremely pretty. 
Townsman. 

The JapaneBe Hop (Humulus japonieus varie- 
gatus).—It is questionable whether those who like to have 
creeping plants about a garden do not overlook almost 
entirely the Japanese Hop, which in some respects is 
better for a small garden than the perennial sort. The 
Japanese Hop is an annual, very easily raised from seed 
sown in April or May under glass, and quickly grows when 
once planted out, often covering 10 feet or 12 feet in the 
course oi a season, especially if planted in rich soil. This 
Hop is a capital subject for covering a trellis, and is a 
pleasing change from the creepers one so often meets 
with. Its leaves are variegated with white.-— Dkkbt. 

Pink Oriental Popples.— I would be glad to : 
know, through the medium of Uardbnino Illpstratbo, if 
tnere are such things as pink Oriental Poppies?—E. J. 8. 

[Two varieties are Blush Queen, with 
medium-sized flowers of a pale blush pink, 
and Medusas, rich satiny pink.] 

Duckweed In pond.— Can you give me informa¬ 
tion as to the best way to rid a pond of Duckweed? At 
the present time one ornamental pond is covered with this | 
tiresome little weed, and if I keep ducks, which to a 
certain extent destroy it, they also destroy the Water 
Lilies. The pond cannot very well be raked over, as it is 
too large.— Elv i noton. 

[The only thing you can do is to get a long 
handle and make a skimmer of very fine wire 
netting, fastening this to the end of the 1 
handle. Skim the pond frequently. You 
will have to get a punt, and from this use the 
skimmer.] 

Scabiouses. —A bed of Scabiouses at¬ 
tracted my attention the other day in a I 
garden where the soil was anything but rich, 
but with applications of manure the plants 
were blooming well, and looked the picture of 
health. I sometimes think that we are apt to 
overlook the Scabiouses, but when once es¬ 
tablished they are just as easy to grow as 
any other hardy subject, and will increase by 
division of roots, or may bo easily raised 
from seeds. One thing can be said in favour 
of them, and that is they last in bloom for a 
long time. Seed may be sown now in the 
open ground in a bed made up of fine soil.— 

WOODBASTWICK. 


year should not forget to have a good-sized 
bed of this very useful plant, as it is one of 
the most free-flowering and constant blooming 
plants that I know. Now that yellow flowers 
are in such great demand it cannot fail to 
be useful. I find it does best treated as a 
biennial, and if the seed is sown now, so that 
the young plants will have time to get strong 
before winter, and be planted out quite early 
in the spring about one foot apart, they make 
splendid clumps, and flower continuously 
through the entire summer, if the seed pods 
are kept cut off, as it is the strain of seed 
production that causes the successional 
blooms to fail.—J. G., ilospart . 

Double Lychnises. —Lychnises give us 
masses of bright colour in a garden, and are ! 
amongst old time flowers still regarded by I 
some as indispensable. The double sorts, 
like Lychnis Viscaria alba flore-pleno, L. V. j 
splendens plena, with blossoms of a rosy- 
red, and L. dioica fl. pi. with purple bios- 1 
soms, are very showy, and last not a little 
time in bloom. These double sorts are easily 
propagated from cuttings, and are the plants 
one may rely upon to do well in a dry soil. 
Perhaps the reason why so few people take 
in hand these double sorts is because one is 
obliged to rely upon cuttings for propagation, 
but when once they are grown they give little 
trouble, and really make a garden look very 
bright.—W. F. D. 

A plea for an old-fashioned flower—the 
Lupin. —In the Lupin we have a plant that a 
former generation of gardeners grew with 
some degree of pride, but until recently it was 
rarely met with, except in places where 
special interest was taken in old-fashioned 
flowers. Latterly, however, there has been a 
revival for old time blossoms, and, amongst ! 
others, the Lupin has come to be admired. 
This is only fitting, considering what showy 
tilings Lupins are in a border, and although 
they are not adapted for cutting, they are ! 
nevertheless very charming in their way, and 
are deserving of the consideration of every¬ 
one who makes gardening a hobby. The white J 
form of the common Lupin, polyphyllus albus, ; 
is really one of the finest of white her- | 
baceous flowers, yielding many large spikes 
in a season, and this, with the old blue so I 
often met with in the gardens of country ) 
people, may be raised from seed quite easily. 
Seed may be sown now in beds in the open, j 
and, if pricked out, grown in a good com¬ 
post, some few, at least, will bloom the fol¬ 
lowing year, but attain to maturity in the 
second and third season.— Woodbastwick. 

Planting new garden.— I should be obliged if 
you would aavise me, tnrough the columns of your excel¬ 
lent, paper, what things, in the way of vegetables and 
Bowers, would be the best to plant st raight away in a new ■ 
garden 7 — H. B. J. 

[You can obtain from a nursery in pots, 
and plant at once if the ground has been well 
I dug and manured, numerous climbers, such 
| as Clematises, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria sinensis, Cennothuses, and many 
climbing Roses. All of these, if carefully 
turned out of their pots, the roots partially 
loosened, then planted and watered, and kept 
watered, should make good growth before the 
winter sets in. Of flowering plants you may 
try, if you can get them, Zonal and Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Petunias, 

I Verbenas, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and 


1 the cause of their withered appearance to the 
water given them, which may contain some¬ 
thing that is harmful. It is so very un- 
| common in our experience for summer Stocks 
to die off as yours have that the fault lies in 
the soil. Whether caused by water or by 
some ingredient in the soil which is offensive 
it is not possible for us to say. Could you 
next year where you propose to grow Ten- 
week Stocks add a little lime or soot to the 
soil, as that might help to correct any harm¬ 
ful effects. As the bulk of the Ten-week 
Stock seed sold in this country comes from 
Germany, where it is so well grown, nothing 
is to be gained by a change of seedsmen.] 
What to utilise at a flower service.— The 
practice of holding flower services at 
churches, apart from the customary Harvest 
Thanksgivings, has become quite common in 
many places. At such services opportunity is 
given the children to bring of the treasures of 
the garden, and these, as far as possible, are 
placed in vases of water. Sometimes the ar¬ 
rangements do not permit of all the flowers 
sent being got into water, consequently, long 
before the service is over bunches of flowers 
present a very woe-begone appearance. A 
little management on the part of those who 
have the arrangements in hand will prevent 
this to u large extent, as it is possible in many 
instances to so hide the receptacles in which 
the flowers are placed by using Moss that the 
blossoms will keep fresh for a long time. It 
is best, as far as arrangements permit, to 
commence the decorating on the previous 
| night, as, should it be a hot day, the blossoms 
fade long before they are placed in position. 
I have found that such things as Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, which may be had in any quantity, keep 
well, and, if they have to be placed in window 
recesses, where it is not possible to stand 
vases of water, then they may be embedded 
in damp, green Moss. Roses, in like manner, 
if got when half opened, last good several 
hours, and if sprayed with water will keep in 
good condition. White flowers about the 
chancel always look pleasing, and at this time 
of the year such things as Campanulas and 
Marguerites will come in useful. Liliums, 
too, like the old candidum, are always accept¬ 
able, and Sweet Peas will make a charming 
show. Where arrangements can be made to 
place the flowers in water for a few hours 
before they are taken into church, so much 
the better, as they will last longer, and care 
should be taken to avoid cutting any in the 
hot sun ; especially does this apply to Roses. 
Some wild flowers, such as Forget-me-nots, 
Irises, with fronds of Ferns, will be found to 
be of use in filling in niches, whilst a few pot 
plants around steps, etc., will prove of 
service.— Townsman. 

Small gardens v. large ones.- Owners 
of small gardens need not be deterred from 
using their best efforts to make the most of 
the space at their disposal by the erroneous 
idea that it needs unlimited space to make a 
garden interesting. Hardly anything could 
be a more unlikely look out for making any 
| effect than the usual strip of ground that is 
enclosed by low walls, and is dignified by the 
name of “ the garden,” that one finds by 
hundreds in the rear of suburban dwellings 
and that many convert into a chicken-run or 
drying ground, and make no attempt even to 
cultivate. A few days back in looking over 


A useful old-fashioned plant (the Galega 
or Goat’s Rue).—This is worthy of more | 
notice than it at present receives, for long 
before the Pea-like flowers show the foliage is 
extremely showy, and besides this the clumps 
are very shapely. It is one of our hardiest 
perennials, and easily propagated by division. 
There are several varieties, but the two best 
known are the white, and the form which ! 
bears flowers tinged with blue or mauve. 
Commencing to bloom towards the end of 
May, it is at the zenith of its beauty in • 
June, and should be grown by all who take 
a particular pride in hardy herbaceous plants. 
When out the flowers are very nice for table 
decoration, whiht for mixing with other 
flowers its folingo is of much assistance to 
anvone who is at a loss sometimes for 
gr<euer\.- i OWNSMAN. 

Coreopsis grandiflora. Those who have a 
demand for cut ffow^rs-Jit thia-iJriod of the I 

Digitized by t ,fK >OTC 


similar things, but it is rather late. Sweet 
Williams, Hollyhocks, Wallflowers, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Pentstemon 8 , Foxgloves, and 
others to flower next year, may also be 
planted. Of vegetables plant any winter 1 
greens, such as Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, j 
White and Sprouting Broccoli, Brussels , 
Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, and White Cabbages. 1 
Sow White Turnip, Carrots, Spinach, Let- ■ 
tueo, and Radish seeds, and next month I 
winter Onions. Endive may also be sown 
now.] 

Ten-week Stocks falling.— My Ten-week 8toek9 
have been a failure for the last three seasons Sometimes 
they pet 7 inches high, and then some die off. 1 enclose 
two specimens. 1 generally use ordinary water, also I , 
have given them about two lots of weak liquid-manure. 

I should Im> very pleased if you could suggest a remedy.— 
0. Wilson. 

[There seems to bo no reason to assume 
that your Ten-week Stocks, sample of which 
is to hand, aro in any way affected with a 
fungoid disease. We should rather look fnfr 1 


a low wall in the rear of one of these en¬ 
closures I was very surprised to find that the 
owner had converted it into a really charming 
garden, for around the boundary wall he had 
planted Lilacs, Syringas, Laburnums, Maples, 
Birches, Thorns, and nil kinds of medium* 
sized flowering and graceful foliage trees 
and shrubs, and amongst these had trained 
common Cluster Roses, Clematises, Jessa¬ 
mines, and other creepers, while the border 
was full of herbaceous and biennial plants, 
edged with Pinks, Cerastium, Violas, and 
other hardy plants, the centre being a plot of 
Grass, on which were a few circular beds 
around slender-stemmed trees, the base being 
complete masses of bloom—Pentstemons, 
Gypsophilas, Sunflowers, white Lilies, Pop¬ 
pies, and others too numerous to mention. A 
hose and sprayer, that were evidently used 
every evening, explained the reason why 
everything looked so luxuriant. -J. Groom, 
' lorpoft- ~~ 1 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

ARTHROPODIUM CIRRHATUM. 

We read sometimes of plants (such as the 
Agapanthus) which when once established in 1 
good-sized tubs may be kept in health for 
years with but little trouble, simply pro¬ 
tecting them from frost in the winter, and ' 
standing or plunging them outside during the 
summer months. Among plants such as this 
must be included the Arthropodium in ques¬ 
tion, which forms a clump a good deal after 
the manner of an Iris, but the leaves are 
broader and very gracefully recurved. So 
ample is the foliage, that in this respect alone 
a flourishing mass is very ornamental. The 
flowers are star-like, pure white in colour, 
and borne in large open panicles, which well 


plants that had been grown from seed in 
about a year, this culture at the time being by 
no means general, in certain places the idea 
that these fine plants were grown in a high 
temperature gained ground. The Cyclamen 
is a greenhouse plant, and there is no need 
of stove treatment at any time. All that is 
needed is a genial, moist temperature with all 
the light possible in the earlier stages, and 
shade from bright sunshine later in the sea¬ 
son. The best time to sow the seed is un¬ 
doubtedly as soon as it is ripe. The longer it 
is exposed to the air the weaker its germi¬ 
nating power. Care is necessary in sowing 
the seed, the capsules bursting and wasting it 
if allowed to remain too long on the plant. 
Sheets of white paper may be laid between 
the pots, and the seed-pods picked when fully 



Arthropodium cirrhatum. From a photograph in Mr. Goodwin’s garden at Kidderminster. 


overtop the foliage. A notable feature is 
furnished by the orange-coloured anthers, 
which stand out conspicuous against the spot¬ 
less purity of the rest of the flower. This 
Arthropodium is a native of New Zealand, 
from whence it was introduced as long ago 
as 1821. It succeeds best with fairly liberal 
treatment, so that when kept year after year 
in the same pot or tub occasional doses of 
liquid-manure are very beneficial. 

GROWING CYCLAMENS. 

I am very anxious to grow n few Cyclamens really well 
to flower next spring, and should be grateful for a few 
simple cultural directions as to soil, necessary warmth, 
and position In greenhouse, etc.? My plants have 
never borne many flowers or been rsally satisfactory.— 
A. P. 

[There are few more useful plants than the 
Persian Cyclamen, and its popularity is well 
deserved. A few year/ago, vriien a aobd^eal 
of stir was caused by \iuy \ry firaw4*vw* n g 


ripe before they burst. Sow thinly about I 
£ inch below the surface in pans, using rather I 
coarse silver-sand with the compost. The | 
seedlings may remain in the seed-pans long j 
enough to get the second leaf—only one ap¬ 
pearing at first—and here the advantage of 
thin sowing is apparent. A temperature at 
night of about 60 degs. is ample at this stage, 
and the house may be, if possible, kept a little 
j closer when the young seedlings are placed 
into the small pots. The little bulbs and 
roots should be lifted out with as little dis- 
| turbance as possible, and as the former in the 
early stages rest on the surface, they must be 
potted just a little lower. At this and subse- 
1 quent shifts the compost may consist of good 
fibrous loam three parts to one of peat and 
leaf-mould, adding to this a little well-dried 
cow-manure and a plentiful sprinkling of 
coarse sand. At the first potting thiB can¬ 
not, of course, be used in a rough state, but I 


when the larger size is reached the rougher 
the better. Soil, of course, is an important 
matter, but careful atmospheric treatment is 
far more so. The best position for the plants 
all through the spring and summer is on the 
light, open stages in low span-roofed houses, 
or else on temporary shelves fixed fairly close 
to the roof glass. In the latter position they 
are, of course, apt to dry up rapidly and the 
roots are checked, so examination of the pots 
twice daily in summer is imperative. The 
shift into the flowering pots may take place 
at any time between the middle of July and 
the end of September, according, of course, 
as the plants are early or late. Seeds sown 
in the latter month are fine plants by the end 
of July and may be potted then. These 
should commence to flower in November anil 
go on till March at least, and are the most 
useful batch. 

Regarding the resting treatment after the 
plants have flowered, there is a great differ¬ 
ence of opinion among growers. Whichever 
is the right way. there is no doubt the careless 
practice of standing them as thick as they 
can possibly stand in dark pits, frames, or 
elsewhere is decidedly wrong. No air reaches 
the leaves, and these naturally soon turn 
yellow and drop. Some of the plants are very 
dry, while others are wet, for it is impossible 
to tell whether they want water or not. In 
one case they are starved and weakened ; in 
the other the roots are all killed, and the 
bulbs are sure to start badly. The best plan 
is to remove the light shading provided while 
the plants are in flower, and water as usual 
until the foliage shows signs of ripening. 
Then the water supply is gradually withheld, 
and the plants have a month or two at mid¬ 
summer without any water at all. In some 
cases all the foliage dies off; in others a few 
of the younger, strong leaves remain, but 
these, as a rule, fall as Boon a9 the bulbs 
commence to grow. Repot when signs of 
growth appear after a good soaking of wafer 
has been given. With these old plants it is 
safest to leave the top of the bulb just above 
the compost line. Shake out most of the old 
material from the roots, and pot fairly firm. 
Water as little as possible until the roots have 
had time to get out into the new material, and 
keep a moist growing temperature about 
them. Light syringings are helpful in all 
stages of the growth of the Cyclamen, but the 
water must be discharged in a very fine spray 
and as far as possible applied to the under¬ 
sides of the leaves rather than the upper. 
For feeding the plants use weak guano-water 
at frequent intervals alternately with the same 
quality of clarified soot-water, the good effect 
of the latter being especially apparent in the 
healthy appearance of the foliage. Should 
thrips or green-flv appear, fumigate or 
vaporise the house at once.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Nerlnes — Would you be kind enough to 
tell me how Nerine seedling's should be treated at this 
time of the year? I sowed seeds in pots in the early 
spring, and the seedlings came up with the blade, which 
grew about an inch and then turned yellow, so now 1 am 
keeping them quite dry, the same as the old plants. In 
that right? At present there is nothing to be seen of 
them.— E. A. Hawkks. 

[In the case of small seedlings of Nerine the 
soil should not be allowed to get too dry, as 
being so small they cannot resist drought 
like the bulbs that are of flowering size. A 
cold frame is the best place for the seedlings, 
as the lights can be used to keep off heavy 
rains, and the soil does not dry so quickly 
there as if the pots are stood on a stage in 
the greenhouse. If very much parched up a 
little water may be given.] 

Gloxinias and Begonias increasing from 
leaves. -I should he much obliged if you could, through 
the medium of your columns, give me information as to 
the method of propagating Gloxinias and begonias from 
leaves. Should the leaves he cut soon ?- S. J. 

[There are two methods of increasing 
Gloxinias by means of leaf-cuttings. The 
smaller leaves may be cut off with about 
1 inch of stalk, and inserted singly round the 
sides of 5-inch or 6-inch pots, when each one 
will form a tuber. By the other method large 
and well-matured leaves should be chosen, 
cut across the mid rib and principal nerves in 
several places, and then peg or weight them 
down with small stones on to the surface of a 
pan or box. With care nnd good luck a 

small bulb will he formed at each - cut. In 

■ ■ — 
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all cases the soil must be light and sandy, a 
mixture of loam, peat (or Cocoa-nut-fibre), 
leaf-mould, and sand in about equal parts 
answering well, and the drainage must be 
free. Place the pots or pans in a close warm- 
house or pit at 65 degrees to 80 degrees ; keep 
moderately moist, and shade from hot sun. 
Gloxinia leaves may be struck at any time 
from May to August, but the chief point is to 
get the leaves in the right condition— i.e., full 
grown (or nearly so), but before they begin to 
fade or lose any vitality. Small or young 
leaves will succeed better by the method first 
mentioned, but if the other is adopted they 
must be matured and strong. Begonias of 
the Ilex section can be increased in the same 
way.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE CODLIN MOTH (CARPOCAPSA 
POMONELLA) 

Tfif. Codlin moth, the 


and nine contained three, but in no case 
occupying the same tunnel, and always dis¬ 
similar in size, and belonging for the most 
part to different generations. The grub of 
the second generation penetrates almost 
always through the side of the fruit, choosing 
for that purpose a cicatrice or rough place. It 
has been found that 80 per cent, of the grubs 
of the first generation penetrate by the eye 
and 90 per cent, of the second generation by 
the side. Just before its five grub stages are 
past the caterpillar begins to eat its way out 
by a very direct road, generally through the 
side; but, according to Slingerland, some¬ 
times by the same way it got in, in which 
case it emerges in the eye of the fruit. It 
crawls from the fruit to the branch, 
and thence to the tree-stem, alighting 
on the ground by means of a silken 
thread. On making exit from the fruit 
the caterpillars look out for a convenient 
place in which to weave their cocoons. For 
, the most part the chrvsalis is considerably 

less than an inch long' in colour yellow or 


Might I suggest to anyone so troubled that he should try, 
what 1 have found successful, a little JeyeB’Fluid, Oreolin, 
or anything similar in the bath water (not to be applied to 
the face), varied by using a good domestic (not toilet) 
carbolic soap?—N. T. K. P. 

Wire worm—I have a good bed of Carrots which 
has just, been attacked by wireworm. Could you tell me 
the probable cause and the best treatment?—K vbringtox. 

[Almost the only safe destructive agent for 
killing wireworm to apply to infested land is 
gas-liine. That should be applied at the rate 
of three quarters of a bushel per rod in Octo¬ 
ber, be well broken up, and dug in. Ground 
thus treated may be safely cropped the follow ¬ 
ing spring. Heavy dressings of soot also help to 
rid the ground of wireworm, but in a far less 
degree. Turning up the soil two or three 
times in the winter, and allowing fowls to run 
over it, is also good.] 

Rust on Chrysanthemums (W. H. Out- 
wood).—The following has been recommended 
as a cure for this :—Spray the under part of 
the foliage with a dressing composed of the 
following ingredients: Half-pound each of 
sulphur, soft soap, soot, and lime. The lot 


of all the enemies of the Apple orchard, brown or bronze, according to age. Favoured should be boiled for half an hour in one gal 


by warm weather, the chrysalis state lasts 
only two or three weeks if produced in July, 
otherwise it continues until the following 
spring. The duration of the cycle which 
completes the life of the Apple moth is still 
in dispute, but it Beems to be comprised 
within fifty-five or fifty-eight days, according 
to C. B. Simpson. 

It is while in the caterpillar stage that the 
mischief is done, varying in degree according 
to the species of Apple, the season at which 
the caterpillar then looks out for a suitable 


lias in no other country of the world been the 
object of so many and so long-continued in¬ 
vestigations as in the United States, and it 
may also be said that in no other country are 
the ravages of this grub so disastrous, seeing 
that by itself it works more havoc than all the 
rest of the fruit pests together, causing a loss 
of over 11,000,000 dollars annually. In the 
present day the divers phases of its existence 
are well known in both continents, but the 
credit of this belongs chiefly to the American 
entomologists, L. O. Howard, M. V. Slinger¬ 
land, ami C. B. Simpson, who have studied 
the grub in its full evolution, from 
the chrysalis stage to the full grown 
moth. In the interest of Apple 
growers 1 propose to give a summary 
of 1 lie results of their later investi¬ 
gations. In the adult stage it is a 
tiny lepidopteron, in colour a dark 
grey, the upper wings ashen grey, 
barred across with waving lines of a 
deeper shade, with bronzy tones, the 
extremity of each wing being stained 
brown, with a }'ellow edging; the 
under wings are darker in colour, 
tinged with yellow, the male moth 
being distinguishable from the female 
by having a tuft of long hairs on the 
outer side of the posterior wings. 

There are several generations, two 
with us, and in the United States, 
owing to its vast extent, even three. 

The first takes place from April to June, the place to weave its cocoon in. For the most 
second, and most destructive, from August, i part they choose the rough places on the bark 
The moth makes its appearance in the spring of the tree-stem and branches. The choice 
towards the end of blossom time, and enjoys *"• 
a brief existence of about a fortnight. The 
egg is hardly perceptible, being barely the 
size of a pin’s head. The eggs are laid 
chiefly in the night time, and not in the eye 



The Codlin moth. 


as is often thought, but for the first genera¬ 
tion in the leaves and for the second in the 
fruit. The female lays from 12 to 300 eggs, 
on an average of 30 or 40, at the rate of 
two to fivo or more at a time. The time they 
take to hatch is, according to the tempera¬ 
ture, from nine to eighteen days. The cater¬ 
pillar is white or flesh colour, sometimes, in¬ 
deed, rosy, which, however, has nothing to 
do, as is sometimes thought, with the colour 
of the Apples attached. It has five pairs of 
legs, three true ones under the thorax and 
fivo false under the abdomen. The head is 
black, the wings marked with black dots, dis¬ 
tinct and regularly disposed, and tufted with 
small black hairs. The caterpillar of the first 
generation penetrates into the Apple through 
the eye, on which it makes its first meal, 
and lives some days before eating its way to 
the core. It takes about a week to reacli the 


made, the caterpillar digs a small oval cavity 
with its teeth, and commences to weave the 
cocoon. For the most part it is made of silk 
and particles of the substance on w’hich it 
rests, which makes it difficult to see. If 
made during or after August the grub may re¬ 
main in it until spring, if made before that 
time the grub changes to a chrysalis in a few 
days. Among the varieties of Apple con¬ 
taminated the early kinds fall soon and 
easily ; those of the autumn and winter re¬ 
main on the trees even at advanced maturity, 
and never fall prematurely, especially the 
late kinds, except by the action of the wind. 
The second generation is much more destruc¬ 
tive, as it often happens that the grub, in¬ 
stead of working at once for the core, like 
the first,, makes its abode for a time in the 
pulp just beneath tho part through which it 
entered, and forms a surface gallery, result¬ 
ing in a worm-eaten look very disfiguring to 


Ion of water; a half-pint of kerosene should 
then he added and the mixture allowed to 
simmer for a minute or so, care being taken 
to prevent it from boiling over. The dressing 
should be allowed to stand until it gets clear, 
and may be kept in bottles. A quarter of a 
pint of the dressing may be used to a gallon 
of water. If, however, the fungus is very bad 
and has obtained a hold on the plant, double 
the strength can be used without injuring the 
Ch rysanthemums. 

Caterpillars on Brier. T send five or six cater¬ 
pillars, and shall he triad to hear in jour paper what they 
are and what moth they turn to. I picked about fitly 
off a small Sweet Brier in Hampshire, but have not 
noticed them in the north of England, where 1 live. 
Apparently they are very voracious. I have not iced a few 
on another Rose, but they are mostly on the Sweet Brier. 
- M. A. K. 

[The caterpillars you sent are those of the 
vapourer-moth (Orgyia antiqua.) a very com¬ 
mon insect. These caterpillars feed on a 
great variety of plants and trees. The male 
moths measure about an inch and a half 
across the wings, which are of a rich brown 
colour, with darker bands. The females are 
nlmost wingless, the short stumps which serve 
for those organs being quite useless for flight. 
G. S. S.] 

Wood bees in greenhouse. —l have a greenhouse 
infested with wood bees, which have become well 
established in the woodwork. I should be glad if you 
would tell me in your paper of any method of getting rid 
of them, as they are doing much damage?—M. Whkklkr. 

[Tho little bees which are infesting the 
woodwork you speak of probably belong to the 
| genus Osmia or Megachile. If you would 
i send up a specimen I will gladly tell more 
| certainly. You may catch the bees with a 
small butterfly net, or you might give the 
woodwork a coat of paint or paraffin emul¬ 
sion. If you can reach the holes you will 
find that the bees have partly filled them with 
cells, in each of which are a grub and a quan- 
j tity of food for their sustenance. You might 
kill most of the grubs with a pointed wire, or 
you might draw out the contents of the holes 
with a fine hook ; or, if you plugged the 
holes well with putty, when the insect had 
gone through its transformations it would not 
be able to escape, and would die.—G. S. S.] 

The Carrot grub.—I send you a few specimens of 
Carrots badly infested with insects. My garden is a pro¬ 
lific one, and well kept, but Carrots never come to 
maturity, and it is only Carrots that are thus attacked. 
Two questions I ask : (a). What is the grub? (b). What is 
the remedy?—E. N. J. 

[Your Carrots are attacked by the grubs of 
the Carrot-flv (Psila roste), a small black fly 
about J-incli long, and measuring about 


is very variable. Apples that are much worm- 
eaten inside are only good for cider-making. 
Even slight surface disfigurement consider- 
core, and it then attacks the pips, which it 1 ably decreases their value on the market. A 
prefers. In the most of its sojourn, lasting mere disturbance of the epidermis, however, 
about twenty days, it fattens on the core and | without perforation of the pulp, is considered 


the fruit. The effect on the value of the fruit £.jneh across the wings. It appears in the 
* * . spring, and lays its eggs in the Carrots just 

below the surface of tlie ground. There are 
two or three broods of this insect during the 


the surrounding pulp, going through mean 
while five stages of development, at the last 
the head and throat changing from black to 1 
brown, and the hairy dots disappearing, espe- i 
cially in the rosy-coloured grubs. 

One fruit seldom harbours more than a 
single grub, though sometimes two, three, 
and even four. AijrrtTT% 201 Appl 
found[ thflt fi'iftJysofen, ^ 


Appl* Atkins 

n. , Qt|'0s rubs 


no drawback, and many such Apples are 
packed as first-class fruit. Still, when stored 
in a cold house such Apples are the first to 
go rotten, and are a source of contamination 
to the others. 

A. Trouei.le, Petit Journal Agricole . 

Harvest bogs.—I hear frequent complaints of the 
annoyance caused by harvest bmr*. etc., at this season, 
and saw a query in your paper last year as to a remedy. 


summer. If the flies are noticed on or about 
tho Carrots, the latter should be sprayed with 
paraffin emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine 
cinder-ashes, or sawdust should be soaked in 
paraffin-oil and strewn between the drills with 
it view' to keeping the flies away. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent the soil 
around the roots from being disturbed, so 
that the less Carrots have to ho thinned the 
better. The presence'of the grubs is usually 
shown b)* the foliage changing colour pre¬ 
maturely; when this «-notieed the roots 
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should be examined, and those which are 
found to be attacked should be carefully re¬ 
moved, so as not to break them or leave any 
of the grubs in the soil. When the crop is 
removed the ground should bo fallowed and 
well dressed with gas-lime.] 

Fungus on Rose leaves.— Would you lx? kind 
enough to tell me if there is any remedy for the blight on 
ray Rose-tree*? I enclose two or three leaves to show the 
spots at different stages. Last autumn was the first time 
it. appeared in my garden. The trees were very healthy 
when the blight attacked them this season, and full of 
buda.— Church Path, Kent. 

[Your Roses arc badly attacked by a fun¬ 
gus commonly known as the “ Rose-leaf 
black blotch” (Actinonema rossc), a very 
common peat in Rose gardens, but one that, 
as a rule, does not cause much injury to the 
plants which it attacks. The infested leaves 
should be picked off and burnt, and if many 
leaves on a shoot are affected the whole shoot 
should bo destroyed. When the leaves fall 
they should be collected and burnt. Next 
spring spray with Bordeaux mixture when 
the buds are about to burst, and then again 
in about a week or ten days’ time, or you 
might spray with tho following mixture": — 
Take 3 oz. of carbonate of copper and make 
it into a paste with a little water, then add 
one and a half pints of strong ammonia slowly. 
This should produce a clear bluo fluid, which 
dilute with 22 gallons of water before using.— 
G. S. S.] 

Beech blight.— Will you in your next issue tell me 
with what I can successfully dress the trunk of a Beech- 
tree that is infested with what appears to be a white 
fungoid growth? It is on the trunk in white, fluffy spots. 
Two years ago I lost a very fine tree in my shrubbery with 
this.—R. O. Forpham. 

[it is the excrement of an insect (Coccus 
fagi), and seems to bo deposited on the Beech 
at all stages of its growth. Want of proper 
drainage in the soil is very often the cause of 
this blight. A mixture of common lime with 
water, in the proportion of three or four 
handfuls of lime to a bucket of water, is re¬ 
commended ns a remedy. This should be ap¬ 
plied over all parts of tho tree affected, and 
if the disease has not been allowed too great 1 
a hold a cure is certain on a second applica¬ 
tion at most. Another cure that has been 
recommended is to dissolve 1 lb. of caustic 
soda in a gallon of water, then add £ lb. of 
pearlash, add water to make 10 gallons, and 
then stir in 10 oz. of soft-soap which has been 
dissolved in a little hot water. Spray this 
mixture on the tree, taking care that it does 
not touch the skin or clothes, as it is very 
caustic. It should not be applied to the 
Foliage of any plant. If impossible to adopt 
any of the above remedies, the only way to 
prevent it spreading will be to cut the tree 
down.] 

FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

It matters not whether you intend to grow a 
few plants or a great number, the same care 
and attention should be bestowed in select¬ 
ing, first a good situation, and then seeing 
that the ground is properly prepared. Al¬ 
ways select, if possible, a clean and open 
position, freely exposed to sun and air. Hav¬ 
ing selected your ground, well cultivate it by 
deep digging, uso well-decayed manure, anil 
make the ground firm by treading it well down 
before you proceed to plant, as Strawberries 
delight in a firm soil. One important point 
in planting is to be very careful not to bury 
the crown of the plant, and another is to see 
that the roots are not inserted into the ground 
all in a lump. It is best to plant with a 
trowel. Open the hole, place the roots in 
carefully, spread them out, and then fill up, 
keeping the crown well above the ground. 
When fixed in position, make tho ground firm 
all round. I find that some sorts require 
rather more room than others, as somo pro¬ 
duce much stronger foliage and longer leaf¬ 
stalks. A good distance for general cropping 
is 24 feet from row to row, 15 inches from 
plant to plant, every other plant to be cut out 
after the first crop has been taken. This will 
leave the permanent bed with the plants 
24 feet each way. The after treatment consists 
in keeping the bed or rows clean from all 
weeds, and removing all runners as fast as 
they appear. Never dig with a spade among 
Strawberries, as they do not like their roofs 

Digitized by GCK '^lC 


disturbed. All can he kept clean by the fre¬ 
quent use of the hoe. In the autumn mulch 
tho beds with short decayed manure. During 
the period of swelling of tho fruit the Straw¬ 
berry delights in plenty of water, and if a dry 
time sets in a plentiful supply should bo 
giveu. It is always necessary before the fruit j 
gets any size to carefully cover the ground 
with clean straw, to keep the fruit nice and 


clean. 

No great variety of sorts is required in a 
small garden. For the very earliest grow | 
Royal Sovereign and Fillbasket, and for later 
crops Sir Joseph Paxton and Latest of All. 
With a nice bed of each of these, fruit may 
be picked from first week in June till well 
nigh tho end of August. The best time to 
plant is during August and September. If 
planted in the spring, I would recommend 
that tho bloom bo cut off the first season, so 
as to throw all the energy into the plant. By 
this means a very heavy prop is secured the 
following season. I consider three years the j 
limit to allow Strawberries to remain on the 
same ground. The best plan is to plant a J 
fresh bed every year, cutting up the one that 
has just carried its third crop. By that, i 
I means one has two good beds always in full 
bearing. If one grows first early, mid-season, | 
and late varieties, one will, of course, pursue l 
the same course with each section—that is, I 
plant a fresh bed every Reason. It is also ! 
very advantageous to plant a few of Royal 
Sovereign every season on a warm border in j 
August or September, as it is always found ( 
that the first fruits to ripen are those on the i 
one-year-old plants. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


Crowlhrone , Berks. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. I 
I shall be obliged if you will advise me how to do the 
summer pruning of my fruit-trees. All of them were 
planted in October last, let- Standard Damson (Farleigh 
Prolific).—I shortened the branches in March of this year, 
and they are now about double in number, and the new 
j wood is a yard long. No fruit was allowed to grow. 
.Should these be pruned at all, now or in winter? 2nd. 
Bush Plums (Jefferson’s Gage).—I shortened the branches 
! in March, and allowed no fruiting; the new’ wood is all 
about a yard long, and the bushes are 5 feet high. Should 
these be pruned at all, now or in the winter? 3rd. Bush 
Apple (Cox’s Orange).—The same growth, and the same 
query as No. 2. 4th. A Standard Crab Apple (Trans¬ 
parent).—This was a very young tree when planted last 
October. I shortened the shoots in March to 10 inches 
from the stem, and there are now six branches, all grow- 
ing straight upwards and rather near together. The new 
wood is 18 inches long, and there are a few twigs growing 
up the stem. This tree must have some priming to 
extend the head, but is anything to be done now, or is it 
better left until the winter ? 5th. Espalier Apples (Ailing- 
ton Pippin).—These came from the nursery ready cut, 
cordon fashion, for training over arches, so I did not cut 
them back in the spring. They are 7 feet or 8 feet high ; 
they made no blossom, and until June they seemed weak ; 
now they are putting out shoots thickly at all the stubs or 
spurs; all are about 10 inches long. I have nipped the 
tips off a few, in hope of making the extension shoots , 
grow stronger. Have I done wrong in this, or ought I to 
cut them all back at this season, or when?— Prunk. 

[We thank you for setting forth your queries ' 
in such a lucid manner, which enables us to 1 
advise you more definitely than when they are 
couched in rather vague language, as is so j 
often the case, and the principal details want- , 
ing. Taking your queries in the order you i 
have placed them, the pruning of the Far- J 
leigh Prolific Damson had best be deferred ] 
till next autumn or winter, unless any of the 
shoots have a tendency to grow inwards or 
towards tho centre of the tree. If there are 
any such shoots remove them at once, because 
if allowed to remain these shoots will in time 
become so crossed and interlaced as to choke 
up the centre or head of the tree. The centre 
should always be kept as open as possible, 
and to this end it is essential that none but 
shoots which point or grow in an outward 
direction should be retained to form the foun¬ 
dation of the future tree with. Having dis¬ 
posed of the misplaced growths, if there are 
any, there will be nothing else to do until the 
leaves arc about to fall, when pruning may at 
once bo done. Before doing this you will 
have to decide as to how many of the shoots 
are to bo retained ; and supposing, for argu¬ 
ment's sake, your tree had four growths when 
you pruned it back last March, they should 
have produced twice as many shoots this 
summer (which you intimate your tree has 
done), or eight in all. Of this number we 
should certainly not leave more than five or 
six, at the most, of these shoots, and cut the 
remainder clean out. Th© selected shoots 


should stand as nearly equidistant as pos¬ 
sible, and be cut back to quite two-thirds of 
their length, taking the greatest care that tho 
point of severance is made at a wood-bud 
which points outwards, or, in other words, 
at a bud which is situated on the under side 
of tho shoots. This will ensure the resulting 
growths extending laterally rather than in an 
upright direction, which is generally the caso 
when the cut is made at a bud on the upper 
side of the shoot. Tho following season pur¬ 
sue the same tactics with regard to tho 
removal of misplaced shoots, and then in the 
following winter you may, when pruning, leave 
double the number of shoots, which would be 
from ten to twelve, again cutting them back 
to a wood-bud, leaving them about 1 foot or 
18 inches in length. The next year you would 
have from twenty to twenty-four shoots to 
leave, and after having pruned these back to 
about half their length the tree may be left 
to take care of itself, all that is necessary 
after this being to cut out any growths in¬ 
clining to grow inwards. After the first prun¬ 
ing cut tho surplus shoots back to four buds, 
to form spurs. You can get your tree formed 
much more quickly by leaving the shoots 
longer at each pruning time, but the branches 
will be weak and liable to break about in 
windy weather, whereas by the other method 
they will grow more strongly and become 
quite rigid and form a solid foundation to the 
tree. (2 and 3) Tho trees in theso two cases 
require different treatment. The side shoots 
on the branches should be cut back now to 
four buds, to form spurs, and the terminal 
shoots left intact till next autumn, and then 
bo pruned back to one-half or two-thirds of 
their length according to their vigour and re¬ 
quirements in the way of extending the growth 
of the trees. Seeing that the trees are al¬ 
ready 5 feet high, 9 inches to 12 inches is 
quite a sufficient length to leave the terminals 
at tho first winter pruning. Afterwards tho 
matter must bo decided by the height you 
wish the trees to attain. (4) The advice ten¬ 
dered with regard to the pruning of the Dam¬ 
son will apply hero also, but beyond removing 
the twigs growing on tho stem there is nothing 
further to bo done now. Next winter wo 
should reduce the six branches to four, leav¬ 
ing one in the centre and the three lowermost 
ones, cutting all back to 9 inches from tho 
old wood. (5) Do not cut or prune back tho 
leading shoots on the cordon Apples until 
they have filled their allotted spaco and stop 
— i.c., pinch back the young spur growths at 
once to three or four buds, and again in Sep¬ 
tember to two buds, as you will find them 
make another growth after the first stopping. 
You have done no harm by nipping off the tips 
of the side growths, but they should bo cut 
back to their proper length as soon as may be. 
Next season perform the summer pruning in 
July, and then if you pinch all growths again 
in September you will have littlo or no winter 
pruning to do, and the spurs will become well 
furnished with fruit-buds.] 

RASPBERRIES. 

These have been excellent in the west., al¬ 
though “ W. S.” in a recent article was dis¬ 
appointed with the crop locally, and it is to 
be hoped such a partial failure as he records 
is not general. The Raspberry is a fruit much 
in request as soon as the Strawberry season 
is on the wane, and very fair prices are easily 
obtained. There are so many ways of utilis¬ 
ing Raspberries that one seldom has too many 
of them, being useful for tarts, bottling, jelly, 
jam, and vinegar—the last so useful for sore 
throats. By the time these notes appear the 
crop will have been cleared, and no time 
should elapse before tho old fruiting canes 
are cut clean out at the base, as well as any 
weak shoots that have pushed up this sum¬ 
mer, as it is impossible for those canes that 
are required for next year’s crop to get well 
ripened unless plenty of sun and air can pene¬ 
trate among them. In gathering the fruit 
the young cancs get out of their proper 
course, and as soon as tho old ones are re¬ 
moved are inclined to bend over rather much. 
This can be remedied by supporting them 
loosely until early winter, when they should 
be tied securely to the wires or stakes. The 
autumn fruiters would benefit with a 
thorough watering once a week, and if weak 
manure-w^ter jp at command do not hesitate 
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to put it on, ami although thoy do not grow 
to such a height, as the summer varieties a 
slight support with string will keep them 
•dear of tho ground and prevent the fruit 
from getting dirty. These should bo netted 
in good time or the birds will soon lighten the 
crop. With Raspberries—especially the 
summer fruiting varieties—how often do we 
iind a patch here and there unsatisfactory, 
yielding poor, tiny fruit, while other clumps 
or stools are all that can be desired. Why 
this should be T am at a loss to understand, 
as we seldom find such a thing among Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, or even Strawberries. 
Perhaps some among the many readers will 
be able to explain this common deterioration 
of this crop? East Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Raspberries.— When l was in 
Scotland last year I was much interested to see a larjre 
number of people employed in tho Raspberry fields, 
pruning off from what seemed in the distance to be the 
fruit-bearing ends of the rods Bhort pieces of growth. 
This was in early September. Last year, much to the 
disgust and annoyance of the gardener, I hoed away twice 
all the outlying suckers. He said I had killed the young 
growths for the ensuing year. But the result has been 
excellent., perhaps duo more to luck than good manage¬ 
ment. It. seemed absurd to allow the strength of the 
stool to he drawn away by such enormous quantities of 
growth. I left those nearest the briers. Did 1 do right 
or wrong?—S craper. 

[The old fruiting canes should not be al¬ 
lowed to remain a day after the fruits are 
cleared if the welfare of the plants is con¬ 
sidered, as these with the fruit crop will have 
impoverished tho plants, and much harm fol¬ 
lows when tho plants are allowed to make 
now wood and support tho old. Raspberries 
being surface-rooters will well repay food in 
tho way of a mulch, and tho more decayed 
tho manure tho better. Previous to mulching 
all useless shoots or sucker growths should bo 
pulled out, and any varieties which appear 
worn out and are only making a weak growth 
should be destroyed. See also article on 
Raspberries in this issue, p. 283.] 

Blackberries. Are the Logan and Winebcrriea of 
any special value as a jam and jelly fruit? I have a 
number of small plants of both, and was wondering how 
they should he plants and pruned, etc. Would you give 
a short article on their cultivation ?— John Hamilton. 

[Blackberries, Loganberries, Wineberries, 
nnd hybrids, such as the Mahdi, and others, 
all come under the designation of Brambles. , 
Except where plants of any of them can be 
obtained in pots, and if so had they may be 
turned out of the pots, and be planted at 
once, it is best to leave planting until tho 
early winter after leaves have fallen. The 
Japanese Wineberry is best planted to grow 
on a wall, fence, or house, being kept neatly 
tied or nailed. It is very ornamental, and 
the fruits, if small and red in colour, are very 
pretty. They are more useful for flavouring 
conserves than for making jams or jellies 
alone. The Loganberry is a fine, long 
Blackberry, and is very nice when well 
ripened. It needs ample sunshine both to 
ripen the fruit and the wood. That, as also 
the Parsley-leaved Blackberry (Rubus lacinia- 
tus), do best planted in good, holding soil, 
cither against wire trellises 10 feet apart, or 
<> feet apart in open ground, the strong growth 
of each year being tied up to poles, as these 
when the plants become fully established often 
reach 12 feet in length. When tied up in the 
winter some of the older growths should be 
first cut away. The new growths should have 
their tops cut off, as these rarely ripen. 
These Blackberries like good deep holding 
soil, occasional top-dressings of manuro, and 
ample sunshine and warmth to well ripen 
wood and fruit. Pruning should be done with 
the aid of a large knife and a pair of leather 
gloves. The fruits of these named Brambles, 
and also those of the red-berried Mahdi. are 
very fine, and greatly liked for dessert. They 
also make capital preserves. We occasion¬ 
ally see very fine fruiting wild Blackberries 
grown nnd treated as described, and not in¬ 
frequently the fruits of these show much 
richer flavour and juiciness than do the 
berries of the varieties we have named. Cul¬ 
tivation wonderfully improves the fruits.] 

Raspberriefl falHno*—My Raspberries have not 
done nearly so well this year an last. Some of the canes 
are quite withered. At flret I thought it was caused bv 
the froet we had after 4 inchee or 5 inches of growth had 
been made, but as all th$ canes are not affected I have 
now a suspicion that it is some disease. It is clay land, 
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anti had n good top-dressing last year. When cutting 
down the old canes I left them on the ground, thinking 
that tlie leaves and canes would soon rot. Has that any¬ 
thing to do with the withering of some of them this year ? 

I had a splendid rrop last year—I think three times as 
heavy as I will have this year. — P. M‘Larkn, Perth , 
Scotland. 

[As your Raspberries are growing on clay 
soil it is most likely that the roots have got 
deeper in,to the clay than they were last year, 
and if so the tops of the suckers would fail to 
mature or ripen, and it is no uncommoii 
thing under such circumstances for the 
suckers to die. When such is the case there 
is no alternative but to make a new planta¬ 
tion with such suckers as can bo obtained, on 
fresh soil, and which has worked into it a 
good quantity of wood ashes, old mortar re¬ 
fuse, burnt earth, or anything which helps to 
mako stiff soil light and porous. Wc do not 
think tho cutting down of the old stems, and 
allowing them to lie on the ground, did harm, | 
but it would have boon better to have re- 1 
moved and burned theta. We have seen i 
just such results as you mention on Rasp¬ 
berries here in the south on cold clay. The 
plants will do well for a few years, then die 
away, as yours have done.] 

Wiring frtlit wall.—I have recently erected a 
fruit wall, and wish to wire it. Kindly tell me how far 
apart the wires should be. vertically, how far apart the 
supports should l*c horizontally, and the distance the 
wires should be from the face of the wall ? Also the 
gauge of the wire you recommend Y—J. La.no. 

[It would have been better had you put tho 
studs through which the wires pass into tho 
wall as it was being built. The only thing 
you can do now is to drive them info the wall. 
These studs should bo from 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart. The first wire should be about a foot 
from the ground, and the others should run 
along alternate joints to within 6 inches of 
the top of the wall. Tho wires should be put 
as close to the wall as the workmen can put. 
them in order to save the branches from cold 
draughts. If there is any difficulty in tight¬ 
ening the wires a stout iron bar can be easily 
fixed at one end, connected to tho wires by 
a bolt and a nut in each case. In this way 
the wires can be easily strained as tight as 
may be wished. No. 8 galvanised wire, which 
must, be given two coats of best white lead 
paint, is the best to employ.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The weather lately has 
been hotter than usual. Many plants in 
flower or bud have wanted water twice a day, 
and some artificial plant food occasionally. 
Under such conditions wo find it best to use 
it weuk and often, at least two or three 
times a week. In no case is it necessary to 
give this to newly-potted plants, as if the 
plants really want any help a little of the nrti 
ficial can be mixed with the soil. For some 
years we have been trying the effect of dif¬ 
ferent. manures, botli mixed with the soil, 
and givon in the water. We are in favour of 
mixing a little plant food in the soil at the 
last shift for soft-wooded things ; but for 
hard-wooded plants we trust to liquid stimu¬ 
lants in a weak state whenever we think they 
want them. The best time to give stimulants 
to most plants is when they are approaching 
the flowering stage. By that time the roots 
havo occupied all the soil, and something 
more is wanted, and a little something stimu¬ 
lating and nourishing in the water is a great 
help. We are now just finishing the potting 
of our Cyclamens, and wo aro mixing a little 
artificial manure in the soil. Cyclamens now, 
and for the next two months, will be kopt in 
cold frames, shaded from the mid-day sun. 
It is not wise to shade heavily with limewash 
or anything that does not come off easily. A 
little sunshine before ten in the morning and 
after four o'clock in the afternoon is beneficial 
to everything. Too much shade draws up the 
plants weakly, and spoils their flowering 
capacity. Premature buds should be removed 
from Chrysanthemums. Zonal Geraniums 
should be placed in flowering pots, and 
all flower buds picked off if intended for 
winter blooming. Tree Carnations will now 
be in flowering pots on coal-ash beds, and all 
premature buds picked off. 

Stove. —Shading, watering, and damping 
down are important matters during the pres¬ 
ence of the hot wave we are passing through. 


At such times there is a tendency to shade 
too heavily, and weaken the growth. As long 
as the plants can bear the sunshine do not 
shade, but roll down blinds before the plants 
are distressed by the heat. Damping floors 
in hot weather ia valuable in keeping vigour 
in the foliage, and prevents the attacks of 
red-spider and other insects. Watering 
should bo done either in the evening or in 
the morning before the sun gets hot, a look 
round being also given about, noon to see 
if all are comfortable. Liquid manure may 
be usefully given to all plants which have 
filled the pots with roots. Give it in a weak, 
clear state, once or twice a week. Rearrange 
the plants often, so that all sides may be 
exposed to tho best growing influences. Any¬ 
thing which requires repotting should have 
prompt attention. In a garden where good 
collections of plants are grown there is 
always some potting to do, and tho propaga¬ 
ting case or house will bo always at work. 
At the present timo some Orchids may^equire 
either surfacing with Sphagnum or moving 
into new baskets or blocks. Those plants 
which liavo completed growth may be moved 
to a drier atmosphere to ripen. 

Early vinery.— If ripe Grapes have to hang 
long the house should be shaded, if there is 
a cool Grape-room the remaining bunches in 
tho early house may be cut with 8 inches or 
10 inches of wood, and inserted in bottles of 
water, and placed on tho rack, where the 
Grapes can hang clear. This matter has 
been referred to so ofteu there is no necessity 
to go into detail. As soon as the Grapes are 
all cut give tho foliage a thorough wash with 
the hose or engine, and repeat it occasionally. 
Rernovo all sublaterals, if any are growing, as 
they only encourage late rooting, which has 
no value. Give all tho air possible during 
this hot weather, and leave it on all night. 
Give inside borders a good soaking of water, 
and outside borders also, if very dry. Neglect 
in watering after Grapes are cut often results 
in severe dryness in inside borders, which is 
difficult to put right in the spring, when a 
good deal of nourishment is required. If 
there has been shanking or other failings in 
the Vines, September is a good month for lift¬ 
ing the roots and improving the borders, and 
if the house is shaded the foliage will not. 
suffer, and the roots may make some effort 
towards getting established during thfi 
autumn, but after root lifting a lighter crop 
should be taken. Grape-Vines, especially the 
Black Hamburgh, aro very tenacious of life, 
and if the roots are mado comfortable there 
is nothing to fear as regards results. Any 
soil is not. good enough for Vine borders if tho 
best results are wanted, and T would rather 
have a small border composed of the best 
materials than a large border heavily 
manured. The Vines in a narrow border 
with careful feeding may last a long time 
where control is kept of tho roots. 

Early Peach-house. —The first thing to do, 
especially in this roasting weather, after the 
fruits are all gathered, is to see that the 
foliage is well washed to keep away red 
spider, and to keep enough moisture in the 
border to keep the foliage fresh and fill up 
the buds. Give all the air possible, and re¬ 
peat the washing and watering when neces¬ 
sary. Trees in pots from which tho fruits 
have been gathered, such as Cherries, 
Peaches, or early Plums, will bo better out¬ 
side, plunged to save watering. The syringe 
or engine should be used freely towards the 
evening of bright days. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Splendid weather 
for Tomatoes. We have mulched ours with 
manure to ease the watering. This is » 
great saving of labour, and it saves also the 
expense of artificial stimulants. Remove a 
few leaves where the fruits are ripening, but 
this should be done gradually and in modern- 
I tion. Give abundance of air night and day. 
There is not much disease at present. 

Plants In the rooms. —We want Palmp, 
Grasses, and Ferns now, with just a bright 
plant or two to give a little colour, though 
colour can be had in Crotons and Dracaenas. 
A basket well furnished with Asparagus 
Sprengeri is effective, as is also a basset 
filled with a good plant of Begonia Gloire de 
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Lorraine, with a draping of Panicuni varie- 
gatum or some other creeping plant. The 
petals of this Begonia do not drop about in ' 
the way some other things do. 

Outdoor garden.— Prick out Wallflowers 
6 inches apart, in rather firm ground, in an 
open position. Anything good in double 
Wallflowers may be increased from cuttings 
in sandy soil in a shady spot. The old double 
yellow Wallflower used to be common years 
ago, and those who had it, and wished to 
keep it, regularly put in cuttings at this 
season. Canterbury Bolls and other bien¬ 
nials and perennials should be pricked off 
into nursery beds, Bow seeds of Forget-me- 
nots in shady, moist border. Myosotis dis- 
sitiflora may be increased by division, as it 
does not seed so freely as the common varie¬ 
ties. Pansies should be sown now. We sow 
in boxes in a shady framo, and prick off into 
beds when ready, as the seeds grow better 
under such conditions. Sow Brompton and 
Intermediate Stocks thinly outside; they are 
sturdier and hardier when raised outside. If 
the weather continues hot and dry, soak tho 
ground just previous to sowing any seeds now, 
»nd shade by suspending netting over the bed. 
In layering Carnations or any other plants 
some gritty soil to peg the layers into will 
assist the early formation of roots. The 
common kinds of Roses, 6ucli as the Chinas 
and Provence, which do well on their own 
roots, may be easily increased by layering. 
Remove faded flowers from Roses, and give 
liquid manure. 

Fruit garden. —If Currants on north walls 
are netted up the fruit may be kept in good 
condition till October, and will come in useful 

1 o make tarts with the autumn Raspberries. 
The latter are cut down to the ground after 
fruiting, and though some of the canes on 
good land may be strong enough to bo self 
Mjpporting, others may require staking to 
keep the fruit off the ground. The Logan¬ 
berry fruits freely when established, and re¬ 
quires good supports. The young canes both 
of these and Raspberries should be thinned. 
The summer pruning of all trained trees 
should begin now, and any heavily-cropped 
trees may nave some of the fruits thinned off. 
Something may be done to help the trees to 
carry the load by mulching and watering, or 
giving liquid-manure. There are many un¬ 
profitable Fig-trees in country gardens from 
growing in rich, damp soil. To make them 
fertile lift the roots when the leaves fall, and 
place a foundation of concrete beneath. The 
concrete may be made in a simple manner by 
placing in 8 inches or 9 inches of broken 
brick, clinkers, otc., and on this place 

2 inches of lime and coal-ashes. Give a soak- 
iug of water, and ram it well down. When it 
is set it will be quite firm and hard, and form 
a barrier to the roots descending. Those that 
extend afterwards may be dealt with by root 
pruning. 

Vegetable garden.— The crops of vege¬ 
tables are good, as the rains have come just 
when wanted, and if tho land has been deeply 
worked and liberally manured all one ha3 to 
do now is to keep a loose surface by hoeing 
where we cannot mulch to insure good crops 
of everything. When a crop fails through 
sunshine the remedy lies in deepening the soil 
and putting something in the nature of 
manure into it. The water-pot is useful for 
newly-planted things, but when everything in 
the garden wants water there is something 
wrong in the working and mauuring of the 
ground. Globe Artichokes will take a good 
deal of feeding, either in the shape of a mulch 
of good manure or liquid-manure. The 
former gives the less trouble. French Beans, 
on the chance of a late crop, may be planted 
on a south border, as they are easily covered 
if there comes frost, in September, or they 
may be planted in such a manner as tiffany 
or canvas can be stretched over them, and I 
have noticed that September frosts will not 
hurt anything through a very flimsy covering. 
Among the things to be sown now, or soon, 
are Chervil, Lettuces, hardy kinds, Endives, 
and Turnips for main crops. Veitch’s Red 
Globe is a good hardy kind. Orange Jelly is 
also a good Turnip where the colour is not 
objected to. ^ |C. Hobday. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

duly Slst. —Top-dressed a piece of ground 
with Boot aud basic-slag. Forked it over in 
readiness for Strawberries. Will bo made | 
firm. Pinched out the leaders of Tomatoes in 
cold houses, also outside. We shall want the 
houses for Chrysanthemums aud other things 
before all the Tomatoes are ripe. All our 
plants are very free from disease up to the 
present. We are allowing a little more room, i 
and ventilating freely, and we believe in a ] 
firm root-run. We are putting in cuttings of | 
Zonal and bedding Geraniums. 

August 1st.— All fruit-trees carrying a full 
crop have been top-dressed with short 
manure. This is a great help, as it. keeps in ; 
the moisture and supplies nutriment to tho 
roots, which finds its way to the fruits. We ! 
are busy ntfw summer pruning wall-trees, j 
The young shoots are shortened back to five 
leaves, which permits of a little more growth 
if the tree is lightly cropped without any pres¬ 
sure being brought to bear upon the back 
buds. These may in the near future become ! 
fertile. 

August 2nd. -Took up Shallots and Garlic. 
Will be stored after drying. Sowed Winter i 
Spinach and Onions. Transplanted Lettuces | 
and Endive. Planted Strawberries. Cleared ( 
off old beds of Strawberries and planted late 
Borecole. The plants have been pricked out, 
and were strong. The ground was very firm. 
Layered Carnations and a few other things, 
including Daphne Cneorum and Clematises of 
several kinds. 

August 3rd. —We have been giving a sharp 
look round for wasps’ nests, with a view to 
their destruction. They are easily stupefied 
with a squib of damp guupowder after dark, 
to be afterwards dug out. Tar poured down 
the hole will answer the same purpose. A 
few bottles half-filled with beer and treacle 
have been hung up among Apricot and other 
wall-trees. All Peas and Beans are gathered 
wheu fit now to induce a succession. 

August lith. —Sowed several kinds of hardy 
annuals, which are useful for spring bedding. 
They are not sown in very rich soil. Wall¬ 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, and other bieunials 
and perennials have been pricked off into 
nursery beds 6 inches apart to get strong. 
They make sturdy plants in firm ground. 
Commenced budding the Manetti stocks and 
also the seedling Brier. They work very 
well now. 

August 5th. — Made a last sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seeds. Planted out Coleworts and Tom 
Thumb Savoy very thickly as a catch crop 
for winter use. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
frames. Cleared out plants from early | 
houses. Wo want to thoroughly clean and 
paint the inside. Outside will be repainted 
at the same time. Cyclamens in pits are 
shaded for a few hours in the middle of the 
day- At, four o’clock shading is removed, 
and the plants sprinkled. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Male servants (gardeners’) licenses I 

should be obliged if you would let me know, through the 
columns of your paper, if the 15s. license payable on a 
male servant applies to gardeners.' 1 And alternatively, 
supposing you employ a gardener two or three days a 
week, and he works the rest of his time at somebody else's 
place, do you still have to pay the whole 15s. tax '— 
MlLLWALI.. 

[Yes ; a license, costing 15s., must be taken 
out for every gardener or under-gardener 
kept; but a license is not required for a man 
who only occasionally does work in a garden 
for a person who otherwise employs him in a 
non-taxable capacity. Licenses are not re¬ 
quired for labourers doing mere spade work 
in a garden, nor for gardeners who work for 
various employers. You would not require a 
license for a "man employed by you on only 
three days in a week.—K. C. T.] 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday evening, July 10th. Mr. 
Thomas Winter presided. Eight new mem¬ 
bers were elected, making a total of ninety- 
two this year so far. Sick pay to members 
since the last meeting was £23 2s. Mr. 


William Mare hall has kindly consented lo 
take the chair at the annual dinner, which 
will bo held in October next, due notice of 
which will be given. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. - Queries and answer/ are. inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. 'The name and address of the sender are. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more, 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening An* to be 
sent to press some lime in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit. -Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear tn mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Black-fly on Chrysanthemums (Anon).— Tho 
be»b way of cleat royiug green-fly is by syringing freely with 
Quassia-extract or dusting with To1»aceo-powder. 

Soil for a Wardian case (G.). Fibrous peat or 
turfy loam in equal parts, and plenty of sharp sand, are the 
best; but either peat or loam may be used separately, if 
more convenient, always adding plenty of coarse silver or 
river sand. 

Plantains on lawns (L. O. P .).—Plantains on 
law ns are difficult to eradicate, but jierseverance in dig¬ 
ging them up will accomplish it in time. Vitriol or sail, 
dropped into the cavity from which the crown of the plant- 
has been taken, should be effective. In bad cases it will 
be better and cheaper to pare off the turf, dig the land 
over, aud sow good Grass seeds. 

Retarding Fuchsias ( P.).— We would advise you 
to pick off some of the forwardest blooms if they arc 
j likely to be too far advanced by the show day. This will 
I give'the others a chance of opening to succeed them. 
Keep the plants in a cool, airy place away from the sun, 
and take care that they do not want for water at the 
roots. Manure-water must not be given if you wish to 
retard the blooms. 

Calceolarias from cuttings (B.). — if you 
allude to the herbaceous kinds, do not attempt to pro¬ 
pagate them from cuttings. Sow some seed now’ in pans 
of light soil, placing it in a cold-frame. Prick out the 
seedlings when large enough to handle, eventually trans¬ 
ferring them to small pots, shifting them on a* may be 
necessary. The bedding kinds are easily propagated from 
cuttings, put in in October. 

Paraffin casks for rain water (W.J.— These 
make excellent receptacles for rain water, and are per¬ 
fectly safe to use, provided that before being filled with 
water they arc burnt out. Set light to some straw inside 
the tub, and when it has burnt well and ignited the 
paraffin on the surface of the wood and has burnt for a 
short time, turn the tub bottom upwards, so that- no air 
can get in. This will speedily extinguish the flames, am) 
the tub is then fit for use. 

English Irises (Cemetery).— In such a soil as yours 
the best thing would be to lift when the foliage has dmd 
down at the end of the present month. Clean them, 
place them in sand, and plant in October again. These 
bulbs are ho cheap that, it is advisable to get a fresh sto- k 
every year, as it is risky to trust to their flowering well a 
second year unless the soil is light and sandy. Very 
probably your Peas were too thick or dry at the roots, anrl 
thrip attacked them. . 

Clematises from seed (F.L. S-). Any seeds 
man could supply the seeds, but it will l>e better tc 
procure plants. If you decide to raise from seed, how in 
the spring in sandy soil in pots or boxes. Cover the seeds 
a quarter of an inch deep, making the soil firm below the 
! seeds, which should rest on a rather sandy soil. Prick 
out the seedlings, when strong enough, into other boxes, 

! and plant out, when well rooted, into their permanent 
' positions. 

Beds of Roses on lawn (Dumfries).- The follow- 
! ing kinds would answer your requirements. Pink: 
K filarnev, Mme. Edmee Met z, Frau Peter Lambert, Karl of 
Warwick, La France, Mme. .Miles Grolcz, Mme. Eugenie 
' Yerdier, Belle Siebrerht. Red: Victor Hugo, Puke of 
Wellington, Duke of Connaught, Louis Van Houtte, Dr. 
Andrv, Comte Raimbaud. Liberty, Marquise de Salisbury, 
Prineesse do Sagan. Light shades: Mme. Antoine Man, 
Pharieaer, Paul Led*, Clara Watson, Frau Karl Druachkl, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Berkeley, Marjorie. 

Unhealthy Marguerites (M.). -The leaves sent 
are badly attacked with the grub of the Marguerite Daisy 
fly (Phvtomyza atfinis). The best plan is to pinch each 
1 portion of the leaf where the grub is seen at work between 
I the thumb and finger, and thus destroy it. Also some of 
the worst leaves had better be picked off and burnt. The 
I pinching of the leaves must be followed up regularly, and 
| the plants should not be crowded, but should have plenty 
- of water, with some liquid-manure occasionally, and 
abundance of air. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter (R.).—D you 
have any old plants ol Vesuvius that have been recently 
i cut back they will give the best results; failing these, 
good strong young plants will do. Repot them at once 
| into 5-inch dr 6-inch pots in good loamy soil, and when 
I started into growth again plunge them out of-doors in 
I a^hee in a very sunny place. Give water moderately, and 
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pick off all flower-buds as soon as they can l»e seen up to 
the end of September. Early in October (sooner if cold 
weather) take them indoors, and if planed in a sunny 
window of a warm room and given a little liquid manure 
now and then they will bloom freely for some time. 

Heating a. and plants for, small green¬ 
house (F. C. A J.—One of the small hot-water appara¬ 
tuses advertised in this paper would do verv well for the 
heating. As to plants to place in it, it will be perfectly 
useless for you to attempt to grow a lithe of the things 
you name in so small a structure in CamberselL Cinera¬ 
rias, Calceolarias, Carnations, Chinese Primulas, and 
a few Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias would do best, 
probably, and in the summer Balsams and Petunias 
would no doubt make a fine display. If you wish for a 
constant show of bloom you must purchase plants in 
flower, for you cannot keep up a succession yourself in so 
binall a greenhouse. 

Treatment of Fancy Pelargoniums ( E. S.). 

These plants, as they are now going out of flower, should 
be set out-of-doors for a time to harden the growth a little, 
and should have a rather less supply of water than usual, 
but by no means dry them off. In about a fortnight after 
being put in the open air they may be cut back, leaving 
three or four eyes beyond the old wood. Place them in a 
frame with plenty of air on, and keep just moist at the roots 
until they begin to grow freely, and when the young 
shoots are about ‘J inches long they should be shaken out 
of the old soil and be repotted into as small pots as the 
roots i^in bo got into. Use a rather light, loamy compost 
and put them again in the frame, keeping it close and 
slightly shaded from hot sun until the plants are rooting 
freely,When they may have all the sun and plenty of air. 

Roses with curled foliage (Pears Hill). We 
understand fully the trouble you allude to, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is one of those things connected with Rose 
growing that cannot be explained. Our own opinion is 
that the insects found upon the leaves are the result , not 
the cause, of the curling. We have noticed that where 
plants are growing in light soil and improperly planted— 
that is, not set firm at the roots this curling appears. 
We have also found it most prevalent following cold east 
winds in spring and after a spring frost.; in fact, it may 
be said to he climatic. Our advice would be to transplant 
the hushes next October, taking care to give them some 
good holding soil about their roots. Avoid artificial 
manures, relying upon good wholesome loam and well- 
rotted farmyard manure. Should the spring and early 
summer be dry, water the plants copiously. 

Dahlias and Potatoes (if. /?.).—That a change 
of soil and even of climate is advantageous to Potatoes is 
universally recognised. We have ample experience of it 
year by year. So far as relates to Dahlias, there is no 
reliable proof that the roots of these tuberous, not 
bulbous- are similarly influenced. But as the majority of 
Dahlias grown now are projvigated from cuttings taken 
from roots of the preceding year, and wintered safely, 
relatively the means of testing the effects of growing 
Dahlia roots year after year are few. It is worthy of note 
that the leading Dahlia growers go on growing their , 
plants from the same stocks year after year, although, as 
a matter of course, they have to buy in some new ones 
every year, but these plants thus purchased do not grow 
stronger than do plants raised from their own stocks. If 
you and others have lost Dahlia plants heavily, as you 
say, you may have planted too early, and thus suffered 
from cold, or else from some local atmospheric cause not 
known to us. 

FRUIT. 

Planting: Strawberries (F.).— Plant the straw, 
berry runners early in August on land that has been dug 
some time previously and well manured. The soil should 
be made quite Arm around the roots at the time of plant¬ 
ing. Set out the rows at not less than 3 feet apart, and 
allow 2 feet between each plant in the row. It is certainly 
best to remove all runners, if not required for stock, during 
the flrst. fruiting season. 

Unsatisfactory Grapes (W. W. J.).— From the 
appearance of the specimens sent, the Drapes are 
“shanking” badly; it is generally caused by defective 
root action, or a cheek from some other cause. Abo, the 
leaves being affected with rod-spider would make matters 
worse, if the roots of the Vines were lifted late last 
autumn, it certainly was not a good plan to force them at 
all this season. Ilow have they been treated generally, 
and are they very heavily cropped? It is impossible to 
advise you fully unless we have particulars of management, i 
Please write again. 

Mildew on Strawberries (Mr*. Belly— Mildew 
on Strawberries, which your plants are suffering from, is 
specially a trouble in wet. dull weather. Even fruits 
grown in glasshouses and in warmth sometimes suffer 
much from mildew if the atmosphere of the house be kept 
close, damp, and stuffy. Some varieties arc more liable to i 
mildew than others. Your best plan will be to make a 
new bed, burying deep down a good dressing of manure. 
You should get healthy runners, as it will not be safe to 
save runners from the plants you have. Besides, three 
years is Quite long enough for a Strawberry-lied to be left. 
Voting plants always give far better fruit both as regards 
Bize ana quality. 

VEGETABLES. 

Removing Asparagus roots (A.). — Old 

Asparagus roots seldom succeed well after removal. If 
you determine to try them, however, do it early in the 
spring ; but young plants will pay best, and one-year-old 
roots might, Ik* planted now with success. Older plants 
than these are best removed iu the spring, just as they 
are commencing to grow. 

Culture of Rhubarb (C.). Rhubarb of whatever 
variety succeeds best in deep, well-manured land. The 
plants should have plenty of room to develop. An open 
situation is the beat, but good results may lie obtained by 
setting it out between fruit-trees. Planting may be done 
at any time after the lt-.it cs have died down. Wyatt's 
Victoria is one of the best kinds for general culture. 

Vegetable Marrows shrivelling (M.f— 
Vegetable Marrows in a frame in the full sun would not 
he likely to succeed well. Remove the light or lights from 
the frame, and so let the plants have full exposure to the 
air. Guano-water applied three times a week is too much 
for plants in a young state. When large, and beating a 
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heavy crop of fruit, it would be beneficial. Give clean 
water only at present, and this only when the plants need 
it; then give a thorough soaking. 

Cauliflowers going blind (U .).—Blindness in 
the Cauliflower may arise from various causes. The heart 
of the plant in its young state is no larger than a pin’s 
point, arid at that early period the least injury to it is 
fatal. Insects are often the cause of blindness. Thick 
sowing may conduce to it, as may also drought, or any 
cultural condition that produces a sudden check, anil it 
may also arise from constitutional defects. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Hugh G. Rave.nscrnft Stork?.—We doubt if the Melon 
you refer to is in cultivation, seeing that, as you say, it 
was grown thirty years ago. It has been ousted by the 
many new varieties t hat have been raised since that tune. 

- J- H. Booth,-- The only likely cause is that your 

Godetias are far too thick. This is borne out by the ’ 
drawn state of the plants you send. Please send some 1 
leaves of your Rosei and Strawberries. Those sent were j 

quite dried up.- J. Jane*. You give us no idea as to 

your treatment, or say anythin? as to the soil in which ! 

your Pmonies arc growing.- Venruth.- If the mixture 

you refer to will kill the weeds it will also destroy the 
Grass, and also injure the plants round which the weeds 
are growing. If the weeds are in cultivated ground ki*ep 
the hoe going in dry weather. This is the best remedy. 
— F. L. .S'. Is not the Sheffield maker’s name on the 
spade? If so, it would be quite easy to ask a local iron¬ 
monger to get the spade for you from Sheffield. A. - 
We can find no trace of any insects in the bark you send. 

- Somerset. Very possibly due to the roots. Move 

them in the autumn to another position, or clear out the 
present soil and substitute some good loam and rotten 
manure in place of that you have the Phloxes growing in. 

It is strange, but in some gardens sonic Phloxes refuse to 

grow, while others give no trouble.- L. if.—We know 

of no Itook dealing with the culture of open-air Figs. In 
back numbers you will find the subject has been frequently 

and fully dealt with.- Geo. Coulthard.— Without seeing j 

the plants it is very difficult to assign any reason.- 

Burley Bushes .—Pick off all the faded flowers, mulch well 
with rotten manure, and water freely, and the Sweet Peas 
may go on blooming. Do not cut them down. Olive Carr 
is a good rose-pink Pelargonium that should answer your 

purpose.- II. Stuart June *.—Impossible to say without 

further particulars.- Cul de Sac. —Cover them over 

with sandy soil, which will answer the same purpose.- 

Amateur. —You Bhould get a copy of “The English Flower ! 
Garden," in which a chapter is devoted to pergolas, and I 
illustrations showing how to build given, as also lists of | 

suitable plants for same.- Chas. Burton.—See reply to j 

Harold Shawcross in our issue of July 22, page 260, re 
“ Leather-jackets,” the grubs you send.- E. J. Chilly. 

-There is no apparent reason why your fowls should not 
eat the Wheat. It is a poor sample, and has been, we 
think, attacked hy the weeviL Get it examined micro¬ 
scopically, or send it to someone for analysis.- E. j 

Weston.— No. Only cutout the very weak shoots, so as to 
let those left become well ripened. .Spread out the growths I 
left as much as you can, to let the sun and air reach i 

them.- 11. Brougham,—We suppose you mean “The { 

Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots,” by Josh Brace, price 5s. | 
John Murray, Alhemarle-street, W. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. C. J. Strong, Lt.-CnL— The 

New Zealand Flax (Phomiium tenax).- Miss ./. E. 

White .—Flowers quite shrivelled up, and impossible to 

identify.- Smilax. —Centranthus macrosiphon; 2, 

M ichauxia campanuloides.- Col, Fclhcrstonhaugh.— The 

Wych Elm (Ulmusmontana).- Anxious.— I, Lysimaehia 

vulgaris; 2, Chelone barbata.- G. Hanson Sate, - j 

Magnolia. Impossible to say which without flowers.- | 

W. La rercom})?. —1, Aconitum Napellus bicolor ; 2, . 

Yeronica spicata ; 3, Cornflower (Ceutaurea Cyanus).- I 

J. II'. L. —Wood Sage (Teucrium Scorodonia).- Man- I 

uong.— 1, Lychnis chalcedonica; 2, Funkia ovata; 3, 
Epimediumsp. 4. Please send in flower. In future when I 
sending flowers for name please numl>er each specimen. 

- G. B. B. — 1, Potentilla var. ; 2, Common Rue (Ruta 

graveolens).- Somerset. —1, Clarkiaelegans ; 2, Coronilla 

glauca ; 3, Browalliaspeciosa; 4, Send in bloom ; 5, Creep¬ 
ing Jenny (Lysimaehia nummularia); 6, Oxalis eorniculata ! 

rubra.- A. U. J.— Aster Tripolium ; 2, Sedum album ; 

3, Sedum Ewer si.- E. Raven, — 1, Helianthemum 

vulgnre ; 2. Ladies’ Bedstraw (Galium verum); 3, The 

Sumach (Rhus Cotinus); 4, Alstrcemeria chilensis.- 

A. Dyer .—1, Ce&nothue azureus ; 2, Catananche cuerulea ; i 

3 and 4, Varieties of Veronica speciosa.- W. H .—Spinua 

IJndleyana.- A.' S. — Kalosanthes (Crassula) eoccinca ; 

2, Achillea ptannica.- Thomas Rogers. —1, Gardener’s 

Garters (Phalaris arundinacea variegata); 2, Campanula 
isonhylla; 3, Flea-bane (Erigeron multiradiatus); 4, 

Seaum album.- S.' Board man.— 1, Wc cannot, undertake 

to name Roses; 2, Doodia lunulata; 3, The Californian 

Poppy (Romneya Coulteri).- Man/ Jane Russell.— I 

I.ilium giganteum. See illustrations and notes on culti¬ 
vation in our issue of December 13, 1902, pp. .‘>30 and 537, j 
which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 Jd. 

Catalogue received — O. Buoyant and Co., Ltd., 

Maidstone. — Descriptive List of Strawberries, etc. 

Rats- —Can any of your readers tell me how I can get 
rid of rats out of the walls of an old house, which lies 
close to a river? When,one bole is stopped with glass and 
tar they make another. ’ The noise and amell are most 
objectionable in the rooms.—A. G. Blu'kmokb. 

" FLORA and Sylva.’’ —A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits; Home WoodB, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure clay- 
I less paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, and j 
Shrubs.' Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No. 1, containing the nine parts-for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s.; post paid, 22a. 

Covers for binding the nine parte for 1903 are also 
1 ready, prioe 4s. each ; poet paid, 4e. 4d. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS t 

Rook, Wall, Marsh Plant*, and Mountain Shrub. By 
W. Robinson, author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden. 
3rd edition, revised, Illustrated. Price 10s. Bd. nett, 
poet free, Us. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

HOME GROUNDS. Revised, with descriptions of all the 
beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrange¬ 
ment, Illustrated on wood. Medium 8vo, IBs.; post free, 
16s. fid. 

%* The same, 1 vol., finely and strongly bound In sage-green 
half morocco, 21s. nett; post free, 21s. fid. 

V The same, in 2 vol*., half bound sage-green morocco for 
library or presentation, 24a. nett; post free, 24s. fid. Of all 
booksellers, Ao. 

THE WILD GARDEN t OB, vhi Ninnuusi- 
no* and Natural Grouping of Hardy Xxotio 
PLANTS, with s chanter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy (Jvo, linen boards, prioe 10s. 6d. nett; post free. Us. 
*** THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellom, 
one guinea nett 

GREENHOU8B AND 8TOVE PLANTS, 

Flowering and Fins-lxatrd Palms, Fkrns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
eultlvatlon of 600 families of plants, embracing all the beet 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Bain is. Prioe 12s. i 
post free, 12s. Bd. 

*«* A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Htove Plants (not Illustrated) are offered at fis. nett, post free. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - Latin and Latin* 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. fid. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, Including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs." 

Tlme$, July 25,1886. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Treed, 

Shrubs, and PlAnts suitable for Town Culture In the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Prioe Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full aooount of its culture, with apeoial fhinHf 
on Apple Cookery. Prioe la.; by past, Is. 2d. 

VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook embraotng 

villa gardening In all Its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By K. Hobday. 
Price 6s.; post free, fis. Bd. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand- 

book giving full informstion for the culture ef troll for 
profit. Prioe Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL ; or, *hi Obmi- 

tkries or THB Future. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7a. fid.; post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with additions under the name CREMATION 
AND URN BURIAL. Is.; poet free, Is. 2d. 

FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK and 

Farm-Trade Directory tor 1905. Containing hints 
on Stock, Dairying, Manuring, Poultry, and Laws relating 
to Farming. Price Is.; post free. Is. 4d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1905. Contain! 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain, 
ing over 9,000) have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most oomplete ever 
published. Prioe Is.; by post, Is. 3d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner In whloh flowers, fruit) and vegetables are 
gowu for market. By 0. W. Shaw. Prioe la.; post free, 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with ohapters on 
disease and special cultures. Prioe la.; by post, Is. 2d. 

Of all Booktelleri or from thii Office, 

17, FurnlvaliSreel, Holborn, London, E.0. 


“GARDENING" 
BINDING COVERS. 


Covers for Binding each Volume of Gar¬ 
dening, from Vol. I. np bo the present time, 
are on sale, Price Is. 6d. each; post free. 
Is. 9d. each. 

Of all Booksellers; or from the Publishing 
Office; 17, Fumival-sb., Holborn, London, E.C. 
rpENTSl TENTS 11—Suitable for Gardens 

-*• Cricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 feet In circum 
ference. Pegs, Poles, Mallet, and Lines oomplete (with tent 
bag included). I will send one oomplete for 35s. Price List 
of Marquees, any size, post free.—H. J. GAHSON, Govern- 
ment Contractor, Rye._ 


ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS ! 

—4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very beet leather 
soles; will send one pair, any size, poet free for 6s. 6d. Gash 
returned if not approved of.—H. J. QABSON, Government 
Contr actor. Rye._ 


G ARDEN BOY.—Wanted Situation (indoor 

preferred) for active boy of good character for garden 
or garden and house. Has some knowledge of garden work. 
Apply, stating terms offered, to — SUPERINTENDENT, 
Cottage Homes, Hornchurch, Essex. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 

The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, we cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be. purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for every sixpence rising to one. pound, arui 
stamps tip to fioejiencc may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal, thus avoiding the ru’cessity of scruling stamps for 
small amounts over five pence. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES, NOTES ON. 

Few fruits are more influenced by soils, etc., 
than these. To obtain the best results the 1 
grower must grow only the kinds his soil and 
situation suit. This can only be obtained 
by observation, and I think that more infor¬ 
mation would be diffused if cultivators when 
making notes gavo the kind of soil and situa¬ 
tion, and also named the sorts that give the 
best results. So many kinds are catalogued, 
and equally as large a number of new (or so- 
called new) kinds are added annually that 
young and inexperienced growers do not know 
which to select. 

For many years I have made it a rule to try l 
some of the new kinds in a limited way. Some 
few years ago I grew upwards of thirty sorts, 
now I am content to grow eight sorts only, 
mid believe that six well-chosen kinds are 
enough for anyone in a general way. If I 
had only this number I should have quite 
sufficient. Much is said about early and late 
kinds. But this is often made too much of. 
Those who have had much to do with Straw¬ 
berries know the season of any kind may be 
lengthened by growing it in different aspects. 
This year I had Royal Sovereign ten days 
earlier ou u warm border than in the open 
garden, and they may be extended a week by 
growing some on a north aspect. The samo 
holds good of many other kinds. This, Presi- I 
dent, and Loxford Hall are the kinds that are 
giving me the most satisfaction. The soil is 
an open loam, with stony subsoil; but it has 
a quantity of leaf-soil in it from continued 
dressings of spent hotbeds. The situation 
is low. 

Many kinds that I have tried during the 
past fifteen years have been worthless. I have 
now decided to discontinue growing both 
Monarch and Leader. Monarch grows well ; 
'•nough, but does not give one-fourth the crop 
Royal Sovereign and President do, growing by ' 
it* side. Leader does not grow satisfactorily, i 
making but little foliage, giving a few large ! 
and many small fruit. Added to this it is 
too soft, and has but little flavour. Keen’s ! 
Seedling used to do well, but it had to be i 
given up from being too soft. I am trying 
Queen of Denmark and Givon’s Late Prolific, 
but am not very much impressed with either 
as yet, and shall wait till another year, which 
will be the third. Eleanor, for colour, has 
proved the best late kind, but for crop it is 
not to be compared to Loxford Hall. Kinds 
that have to be grown in low, damp soils, 
and make much leafage, need more room 
compared with those grown on soils, etc., of 
an opposite nature. 

Selection of stock is of equal importance 
from the fact that most kinds are prone to 
run out and become barren. While I am a 
great believer in a change of stock, I would 
caution those about to purchase stock to ob- 1 
tain plants from a reliable source. You may 
have fine strong runners Bent you ; still, these 
may prove to be well nigh barren. I have 
noticed that plants that/fi^e the least TrqR 


produce the strongest runners. I take stock 
from fee most fruitful plants, even if the 
fruits are small. Where these are needed 
early then plants should be grown for this 
purpose, and all flowers taken from them 
early in the season. Some two years ago I 
went over the beds, choosing runners from the 
most fertile, and now these are in fruit. Not 
one plant in a hundred but is giving an 
abundant crop. J. Crook. 

TREATMENT OF THE ORCHARD. 
When the trees are planted, and every year 
thereafter, the home-grower must decide 
between tillage, substitutes for tillage, and 
turf. A satisfactory solution of the problem 
means food and drink to the trees. The till- [ 
age problem is the most important one that 
the home fruit grower is called upon to solve. 
Neglect of tillage and injudicious tillage ruin 
more fruit-trees than all their insect pests, 
all their diseases, and all bad pruning. This 
is a fact, readily proved by observation. 

How TILLAGE SAVES SOIL MOISTURE.— 
Everybody can see that ploughing and har¬ 
rowing the soil prepare it for the plants, and 
thp.t frequent stirrings thereafter kill the j 
weeds that would rob the plants of food and 
drink. But stirring the soil does far more 
good than killing weeds. It saves moisture ; i 
it makes a “soil mulch.” Beneath the mulch 
of decaying leaves and branches in the forest 
you will find moist soil, even in the driest 
season. Beneath the strawy manure between 
your rows of Strawberries the soil is moiBt. 
In drought, you hunt for angleworms beneath 
the chips of the woodpile—it is moist there. 
Lift up a board or a large flat stono and 
notice the moist soil beneath. All these are 
mulches. Anything that is put between the 
soil and the air, and so checks the evapora¬ 
tion of water from the soil, is a mulch. 

One of the best mulches, and usually the 
cheapest, is the soil mulch. A surface layer 
of soil, made loose and dry by frequent stir¬ 
ring, keeps the soil moisture from escaping, | 
like the leaves, the straw, the stones. Prove i 
this for yourself during a “ dry spell ” by dig- | 
ging tilled ground and unfilled ground. This 
moisture the plants need, especially fruit 
plants. Hence it is sometimes necessary to 
till, even though them is not a weed m sight 
—to save water. Covering the soil all over 
with stones, boards, leaves, chips, or straw, 
w’ould accomplish the same purpose. 

Tillage also makes the ground more fertile. 
Much of the plant food in the soil is like the 
nutriment in flour to you and me. It is not 
in digestible and palatable form, and so it 
is useless to us for the time being. Tillage 
lets in the air, which acts upon this raw 
plant food—“ cooks ” it, so to speak—and 
makes it palatable to the plant. It also puts 
the soil in better tilth, making it more mellow 
and finer, so that the plants have more feed¬ 
ing area. Hence it is a common expression, 
and a true one, that tilling a soil may be 
equivalent to fertilising it. 

The desirability of tilling fruit-trees in 
general calls for no more convincing proof 
than that which any observing man may 
gather for himself by examining a hundred 


or more orchards in almost any section of tJio 
country. Usually, but not always, it is the 
owner of the Grass orchard who says, “fruit 
growing doesn’t pay.” Usually, but not 
always, it will be noticed that the Grass 
orchard drops its leaves during the summer 
drought, has the most windfalls, harbours 
the most pests, nourishes the most “ fungus.” 
Usually, but not always, he will find that the 
back-yard trees in Grass are not as thrifty, 
and do not produce as high-class fruit as the 
back-yard trees that are scratched under by 
harrows or by hens. Facts like these esta¬ 
blish beyond dispute the general desirability 
of tilling fruit-trees. There are some cases, 
however, where equivalent results can be 
secured more advantageously by other 
means; cases where tillage is unnecessary ; 
and others where tillage is positively harm¬ 
ful. “Tillage of fruit-trees pays,” is the 
general rule, applicable in most instances. 

Grass orchards on rich, moist land. 
—When the soil of the home orchard is ex¬ 
ceptionally rich, and quite moist, the trees 
may sometimes be left in Grass—especially 
on bottom lands and alluvial soils. The chief 
reasons for tilling an orchard are to supply 
moisture and to increase the fertility of the 
soil. If the soil be rich, and sufficiently 
moist at all times, there may be no need of 
tillage for these two purposes. In fact, till¬ 
age may be harmful in such a case, because 
it may supply the trees with more moisture 
and more food than they need. If the trees 
are productive and vigorous without tillage 
do not disturb them. Keep such trees m 
Grass and pasture or mulch them. It is 
rarely advisable, however, to leave fruit-trees 
permanently in Grass, even under these con¬ 
ditions. Usually it is best to plough and 
till the land for one season every two to five 
years, and then put it in Grass again ; especi¬ 
ally after the trees get into bearing and grow 
less luxuriantly. This sweetens the soil, lets 
in the air, promotes germ life, and sets at 
work all other agencies that make the soil 
congenial to plants. 

Trees on steep or rocky land.— 
Fruit-trees may occasionally be left in Grass 
when they are on very rocky or very steep 
land. It is not wise for the amateur to plant 
on such a site, if he can avoid it. If he can¬ 
not it is certain that a home orchard under 
such conditions is far better than none at all. 
Care should be taken to keep the ground 
stirred for a few feet around the young trees 
during the first two or three seasons at least. 

Care op trees in the yard.— A third 
reason for keeping the home fruit-trees in 
Grass is that of expediency. The homu 
grounds may be so small that no detinitw 
area can be set aside for the orchard ; thn 
fruit-trees must be in the yard and a part of 
the general planting. From my point of 
view, fruit enthusiast though I am, a lawn 
about the house contributes far more to the 
home than a few fruit-trees can ever do. Do 
not, therefore, needlessly sacrifice the lawn 
to the trees; plant them in the Grass if 
necessary. You may expect them to be some¬ 
what less satisfactory than if they were tilled, 
and you should plan to manure them highly 
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and perhaps water them in dry weather; 
but all this trouble is better than having 
bare, ugly, tilled land near the house. Yet 
there are thousands who plant fruit-trees 
directly in front of the house and give up all 
the pleasures of a lawn for a few bushels of 
fruit. The fruit can be bought, but the lawn 
cannot. Save the lawn, the fruit-trees on 
the side or in back, stir up a little circle of 
soil around them when they are young, give 
them liberal dressings of manure, and a drink 1 
in thirsty weather. 

Turfing to check growth.— The three 
cases noted above are, in my opinion, the 
only ones which call for a more or less per¬ 
manent turf in the home orchard. But there 
are cases where fruit-trees can be turfed 
temporarily to advantage ; when they are 
growing too rapidly, for instance, because of 
excessive fertilising or heavy winter pruning, 
or from other causes. The permanent remedy 
for this condition, naturally, is to fertilise ! 
more judiciously, or prune lightly, perhaps 1 
1o summer prune a year or two. But turfing 
the trees may be used as a temporary correc¬ 
tive until the equilibrium is restored. To 


for the cows, especially in the season of wind¬ 
falls, but hard on the trees. The ends of the 
branches are sure to be browsed more or less 
and the compacting of soil around the trees 
by the animals is often very injurious. Hog 
pasturage is much better. Hogs do carry on 
a sort of makeshift tillage, for selfish ends, 
and make what passes with some people for 
a soil mulch. Hog pasturage makes the 
orchard look unkempt, and should not be 
tolerated close to the house ; but it is often 
the most expedient method of handling a 
small home orchard, especially if it is rocky, 
and the soil is strong. All things considered, 
sheep are the best animals to turn into a Grass 
orchard. They graze the Grass close, so that 
little soil moisture is lost by evaporation from 
the leaves. They do not compact the soil 
seriously. Their droppings are widely dis¬ 
tributed. If the orchard site is hilly the drop¬ 
pings enrich the knolls where the animals 
cluster at night. Sheep injure the trees but 
little. Some of tho best New York orchards 
are sheep pastured. Home orchards pastured 
with any of these animals secure the advant¬ 
ages of having the wormy or diseased wind- 

* 



Impatient* Olivieri. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. (See page 


illustrate : If your tilled Pear-trees are grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly, and hence are in danger of 
being attacked by blight, it might be wise to 
turf the orchard a year or two, or at least to 
neglect tillage until the trees make a less 
vigorous growth. 

PA8TURE WITH CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, OR 
HENS. —Assuming that the home orchard is 
to be left in turf, there are still other ques¬ 
tions to be settled. The Grass may be cut for 
hay; the orchard may be pastured with 
cattle, hogs, sheep, or hens; the Grass may 
be allowed to fall to the ground where it 
grows, and return to the soil; it may be cut 
and either allowed to lie where it falls or 
gathered up and placed around the trees. 
Each method is successful in Borne places. 


Gutting orchard Grass for hay, however, is 
rarely profitable. The Grass sucks tons of 
moisture and stores of plant food from the 
soil. If the turf is pastured the plant food 
is mostly restored to it in the droppings of 
1 he animals, and less moisture is lost because 
the Grass leaves do not get large. If the 
Grass is cut for hay, however, the plant food 
in it is carted away, and the soil is dried out 
by evaporation from an immense leaf surface. 

Cow pasturage orchard is pretty 

g--ufralfy condem: 


> jef">the orchard is pretty 
u^d. u.t^ciip^nlly good 


falls eaten by the stcck. and the droppings 
enrich tho laud. However, it would not pay 
to pasture an orchard for these reasons only. 
Spraying controls insects and diseases far 
more cheaply and more effectively than any 
kind of stock pasturing, and the orchard can 
be fertilised more uniformly and more 
economically from the manure pile, fertiliser ! 
bag, and leguminous crop. Poultry and the 
home orchard often make an excellent com¬ 
bination. The poultry stir the ground con¬ 
siderably, fertilise it, and destroy insects. 
Poultry seem to be especially valuable 
in the Plum orchard; no cureulio es¬ 
capes them. Which animal to use for pas¬ 
turing the home Grass orchard is mostly a 
question of expediency. Before you decide 
this, however, go over the whole subject again 
and see if it will not be better to till the 
orchard, after all. 

The ADVANTAGES OF MULCHING.—If a 
Grass orchard is not pastured it should be 
mulched. The Grass may be cut one or more 
times a season and allowed to fall where it 
stands, thus mulching the soil. This is pre¬ 
ferable to letting the Grass grow up and die 
down. It also helps to keep noxious weeds 
from gaining a foothold in the turf. Practi¬ 
cally all is returned to the soil that was tukcp 


from it except tho moisture. This method is 
found to be satisfactory in turf orchards that 
produce a rather heavy growth of herbage. 

The alternative is to gather the cut Grass 
and spread it around the trees. One objec¬ 
tion to this is that the feeding roots of a bear¬ 
ing tree are mostly out between the rows, not 
beneath the branches, so that a mulch round 
the tree does not help much. Then, again, 
there is greater likelihood of the trunks being 
injured by mice in winter. Where the her¬ 
bage of turf orchards is scanty this method ia 
often satisfactory. In most cases both are 
decidedly preferable to taking the Grass away 
for hay. 

There is no uniform difference in results 
between mulching and pasturing. Which 
practice should be followed, after it has been 
decided to turf the orchard, depends more on 
expediency than anything else, except that 
land may be pastured that is too rough or 
rocky to be mown for mulching. In all turf 
orchards that are not on strong soil it must 
be remembered that more fertilising will be 
needed than if they were tilled, since tillage 
increases fertility. 

Do NOT PLANT YOUNG TREES IN TURF.— 
If the man who is about to plant a home 
orchard is as busy as he ought to be, he will 
be inclined to give ear to the advocates of 
mulching and of pasturing. It is so much 
easier to let a liog root for you than to follow 
a harrow through switching branches. But 
there is one more argument. If there is one 
orchard in a hundred that might profitably be 
kept in turf when of bearing age, there is not 
one in a thousand that can profitably be left 
iu turf when the trees are planted. Grass is 
| usually injurious, often ruinous, to young 
trees. It is a question of moisture more than 
of food. There are some who claim that the 
Grass actually poisons the soil for the growth 
of trees, by means of secretions from its roots, 
but this is not generally accepted. When 
the trees are well established in the soil, after 
a few seasons, it may be found best to seed 
down the orchard ; but rarely is it advisable 
to do so at once. Till the soil for two or 
three seasons, anyhow ; or put in a hoed 
crop, which will necessitate tillage, not a sown 
crop, like grain ; oi at least work up the 
ground for several feet around the tree. The 
safest way is to start off with tillage wherever 
possible, whatever may be the system of 
orchard management adopted later on. 

No man who has seen a thousand or more 
orchards, and found the neglect of proper til¬ 
lage so almost universally associated with un¬ 
successful fruit growing, could help being 
an advocate of tillage, wherever it is expe¬ 
dient. You may call to mind many turf 
orchards that bear largo crops of good fruit. 
How do you know that they would not bear 
bigger crops and finer fruit if tilled? There 
is only one way to determine that. In solving 
the tillage problem for yourself be guided by 
the conditions of your soil and the growth 
and fruit-bearing of your trees. Do not till 
or perform any other orchard operation be¬ 
cause it pays in general; do it only when 
sure that it will pay in your particular case. 

If your trees bear well, grow well, and you 
feel satisfied that they are doing their best, 
don’t disturb them. But if they are not doing 
well, they are not happy in their environ¬ 
ment, something is wrong. What is it? 
Insects? Diseases? Bad pruning? Starva¬ 
tion? Lack of water? They need a shaking 
up. Carefully study the tillage problem. It 
is at the foundation of successful fruit grow¬ 
ing and is a common stumbling block to the 
amateur.— S. W. Fletcher, in The Garden 
Magazine. 

Piles In vinery (/•'. ¥,. A \—We suppose the flies 
to which .you refer are the bluebottle fbes. We know of 
no better‘way of catching them than filling wide mouthed 
bottles with beer and sugar or honey and water, and 
hanging them about iu the vinery nesr the roof. You 
might, also try some of the glass or wire-gauze fly-traps 
baited with a piece of meat. 

Transplanting old Gooseberry- bushes 
(Soviet) — Old Gooseberry bushes can b«* transplanted 
successfully, and the best time to do it is in the month of 
October; but, in a general sense, it is much better to 
plant thr fty young trees of good kinds in the same 
month-much 'more mtiffa-bory results would be likely to 
follow. The principal thin? to attend to in the simple 
pruning required by the Gooseberry is to keep the mam 
branches moderately thin, removing all cross-shoots, and 
only topping the remaining ones slightlv ; the best fmits 
arr atw'avB borne cn those left nearly fell length. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

8ELECT BALSAMS. 

The genus Impatiens (the Balsam) is an ex¬ 
tensive one, embracing, as it does, about 150 
species, natives for the most part of the ele¬ 
vated regions of tropical and sub-tropical 
Asia and Africa, though one species I. Noli- 
uie-tangere inhabits Great Britain, and the 
Himalayan I. Roylci. better known as I. 
glandulifera, is naturalised in many parts of 
this country. The Asiatic I. Balsamina (the 
Common Balsam) has for many years been a 
popular garden annual, represented by both 
single and double flowers of vnrious colours, 
but within recent times several other species 
have come prominently forward. Briefly, the 
Balsams may be described as a soft, succulent¬ 
growing class of annuals or perennials, the 
flowers of many of them being very showy 
and borne over a considerable period of the 
year. Chief among them may be mentioned 
the following : — 


reaches a height of about a foot, with dark 
green leaves and flat purple flowers. It is not 
unlike a loose growing form of I. Sultani, with 
larger leaves and blossoms. This Balsam is 
a native of Ceylon, and has been grown in 
this country over forty years. Nowadays it is 
not often met with, as some of the more recent 
introductions greatly surpass it in popularity. 
A variety with white flowers is sometimes 
grown as I. Sultani alba and 1. plntvpetala 
alba. 

I. IIawkeri.— This, another of the Sultani 
class, forms a very succulent stem and spread¬ 
ing side branches. The flowers, each about 
a couple of inches across, are carmine-red, 
shot with violet. At the time of its intro¬ 
duction from the Sunda Isles in 1886 it at¬ 
tracted a very large share of attention, and 
promised to become very popular, but unfor¬ 
tunately it is particularly liable to be attacked 
by a minute form of yellow thrips, which 
quickly cripple it to such an extent that its 
culture has been discontinued in mnny 
gardens. A fairly moist atmosphere and 
occasional vaporising nre very necessary for 
the successful culture of this Balsam. 


somewhat erect in growth and leafy at the 
top, while the flowers are also borne on the 
upper portion They are often in pairs, each 
flower having a long curved spur 2 inches in 
length, while the blooms themselves, which 
are nearly ns much across, are of a thick, 
fleshy nature The colour of the upper seg¬ 
ments is white, while the two lower ones, 
which spread out in n lip-like manner, are 
of the same hue, but spotted and veined with 
crimson. It usually blooms in late autumn 
and early winter. This Balsam is very hand¬ 
some when in flower, but it does not bloom 
with the freedom of those previously men¬ 
tioned. Some years ago it used to be particu¬ 
larly well flowered in the nursery of Mr. 
William Bull, at Chelsea—that is, when 
winter fogs kept off, for they soon cause buds 
and expanded blossoms to drop. To flower 
this Balsam well it needs to be grown on 
freely during the spring and summer, being 
exposed to a fair amount of sunshine. Then 
about August lessen the supply of water, 
standing the plants in a warm, sunny green¬ 
house. Bv the middle of October it may be 
given a little additional heat and water, wheu 



Impatient Sultani. 


Impatiens auricoma.— A sturdy growing 
warm-house plant, that reaches a height of a 
couple of feet or so. It is furnished with 
larger and more pointed leaves than the well- 
known I. Sultani, while the flowers, instead 
of being flat, as in many of the others, are 
contracted into the form of a hood. The 
colour is deep yellow, with a flush of crimson 
in the centre. This species, which flowers 
during the spring and summer months, is a 
native of Madagascar, and was introduced 
about a dozen years ago. 

I. Balsamina.— This well-known plant is 
said to have been brought from tropical Asia 
as long ago as 1596. Of this there are nume¬ 
rous lorms, whose flowers vary greatly not 
only in colour but in conformation and other 
particulars. Being so generally grown no 
description will be necessary, the principal 
consideration in their culturo being to see 
that from the time the seed is sown in the 
spring the plants must be grown on uninter¬ 
ruptedly without a check till the flowering 
time. Plenty of light and air, and a rich 
soil of an open nature, are very essential to 
success in the culture of the Balsam. 

1. flaccida. —A spreading plant that 
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I. Holstii.— The newest addition to the 
genus, and one that was recently given an 
award of merit by the Koval Horticultural 
Society. It at once arrests attention by the 
(among Bnlsnms) uncommon colour of its 
blossoms, which in form a good deal like 
those of I. Sultani, are of a kind of vermilion- 
scarlet hue. The plant, however, is more 
spreading, while the leaves are rounder and 
of a deeper green. The cultural conditions of 
both are, however, much the same—that is 
to say, they need to be wintered in an in¬ 
termediate house or cool part of the stove, 
and under such conditions they will flower in 
eurly spring, while in summer they will suc¬ 
ceed under ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
It is said to have been discovered by Dr. 
Engler, director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Berlin, while on his voyage in East 
Africa in 1902. In this country 1 have not 
yet tested it out-of-doors, but under glass it 
gives great satisfaction. 

I. Hookeriana. —A rarely seen species, in¬ 
troduced from the hill districts of Ceylon over 
half a century ago. It forms a sturdy grow¬ 
ing plant of a succulent character, reaching a 
height of 2 feet to 3 feet, the branches being 


the flowers will soon make their appearance. 
Cuttings of this strike root very readily ill 
the spring. 

I. JBRDONliE.—Very dissimilar from any 
of the other Balsams is this pretty little 
Indian species. This forms a cluster of suc¬ 
culent stems, which lose their leaves in the 
autumn and pass the winter in a dormant 
state, during which time they should be kept, 
quite dry, and hung up in a structure kept at 
about a temperature of 55 degrees. With the 
return of spring and increased heat and mois¬ 
ture the plants start into growth, and after 
a time flowers are produced. They are very 
curiously shaped, somewhat like a sabot, and 
in colour red and yellow. 

I. Olivieri. —Except I. Holstii this is the 
most recent introduction of those here enu¬ 
merated. It is a native of Uganda, and seeds 
of it were first sent to Kew by Sir John Kirk 
in, I believe, 1903; at all events, it was first 
reported as flowering there in that year. It 
forms a stout, freely branched, somewhat up¬ 
right growing specimen, 3 feet or more in 
height, with very succulent stems. The 
flowers, suggesting in shape and the manner 
in which they are borne I those of Impatient 
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Sultani, as may be seen in our illustration, 
but considerably larger, are, when well grown, 
nearly 3 inches across, and in colour mauve- 
pink, with a lighter centre. Though less 
brightly coloured than many of the others it is 
a decidedly striking plant. 

I. Hoylei. —Originally imported from the 
Himalayas under the name of I. glandulifera, 
this is in several districts quite a weed, but in 
many waste places a decidedly handsome one, 
particularly when in a mass, and the tall, 
stately stems are bearing a profusion of purple 
or rosy-purple blossoms. 

I. Sultani. —About twenty-five years ago 
this species of Balsam almost bounded into 
popularity, one cause, apart from its desirable 
qualities as a flowering plant, being the 
readiness with which it could be increased 
either by seeds or cuttings. Apart from the 
original kind there are now' some well marked 
varieties in cultivation, particularly carmi- 
nata, with bright crimson blossoms ; Episcopi, 
rich purple ; salmonea, a pleasing shade of 
salmon ; and variegata, in which the leaves 
are marked with yellow. 

All the above Balsams, except those for 
which special cultural directions are given, 
may be readily grown in an ordinary interme¬ 
diate structure or greenhouse, in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, well decayed manure, and 
sand. X. 

WATERING POT PLANTS IN HOT 
WEATHER. 

It is no uncommon thing to see young men 
water all the plants on the ground ; they will 
be dry before night, whereas many of them 
would have been far better to have remained 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours longer with¬ 
out water. When this is carried on for a 
time its results are seen in many unhealthy 
plants. Where plants dry*rapidly something 
should be done to shield the pots so as to 
prevent evaporation. This may be done in 
many ways, such as placing them in another 
pot, filling in the space with Moss, etc., or 
covering the pots with mats, bags, etc. I 
have found branches placed round pots and 
boxes most helpful in this way. Wherever 
possible plunging should be adopted, and 
where things stand in rows wide boards are 
useful to shield off the sun. When plants are 
newly potted little water must be given till 
the roots have begun to run into the new soil, 
as once get the soil sour it is almost impossible 
to get it into a sweet condition again. Plants 
and soil should be moist at potting time. 

J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Be?ODla unhealthy Kindly rell me the name of 
the disease which ha« attacked a Befjonia, its cauBe, and 
cure. It is a flrie, free-blooming plant, two jeare ol<l. At 
fintt I thought the foliage must have been sprinkled 
under strong aunshine. but As the house is entirely undf r 
my own care I have watched the disease spread over the 
whole plant, which at'll blooms freely. A similar spot has 
also appeared on another Begonia standing near.—S. E. 
Waits. 

[Your Begonia leaves are attacked by what 
is usually referred to as the Begonia disease, 
which has of late years appeared in many 
gardens, and caused considerable havoc. 
Various causes for it have been put forward, 
but the most generally accepted is that it 
originates from the attacks of a very minute 
kind of yellow thrips, which collects on the 
very youngest leaves, and often does a good 
deal of damage before its presence is sus¬ 
pected. An examination of some of these 
leaves may reveal the pests, which are almost 
microscopic in character. As the leaves in¬ 
crease in size, and the injury made during 
their infancy develops, the spots, as in vour 
specimens, become very noticeable. Then 
they often show traces of fungus, but we do 
not think that is the original cause. At all 
events, a number of plants that have been 
under our observation, which were regularly 
vaporised with the XL All Vaporiser, have 
Bhown no trace of the disease, while others 
grown under exactly similar conditions, except 
that the vaporising was omitted, have been 
attacked. The hot, dry summer is not so 
favourable for Begonias as a cooler and 
moister one, for, in common with most sub¬ 
jects from the Andean region of South 
America, a liberal amount of atmospheric 
moisture suits them best.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PHLOX COQUELICOT. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Some few months ago you opened the 
columns of your paper to a discussion on the 
merits (and demerits) of Phlox Coquelicot. If 
I remember rightly the general verdict was de¬ 
cidedly unfavourable ; and in view of this re¬ 
sult you may be interested in hearing my own 
experience with this plant, which is somewhat 
different. In October of 19(13 1 had a small 
bed of the variety in question growing in a 
good position in my garden, and in close 
proximity to some Tea Rose beds ; but owing 
to its brilliant colour (which had the effect of 
making the most beautiful of Roses look 
dowdy and dull) 1 had to remove the plants to 
a part of the garden not good enough for 
Roses, and which gets but. Tittle sun. The 
plants—a dozen in number—were laid in till 
March, 1904, and then planted in ground dug 
but one spit deep, with about a half-shovelful 
of old manure to each plant. I may add that 
I broke up the twelve plants into about forty- 
five or fifty pieces, practically all of which 
grew. This spring I dug up two of the plants, 
and by way of experiment replaced them with 
last year’s cuttings. They had no dressing of 
manure during the winter or spring, and have 
had but two applications of manure water 
(about one-third pint per plant) since. Thus 
the bed is practically all old plants, and they 
broken up stools, not cuttings. They have had 
but indifferent treatment, and are in a bad 
position. According to your correspondents 
the result should be failure. The plants are 
now in full bloom, and form a most dazzling 
spectacle. The colour is so brilliant as to be 
actually painful in the sunshine. They 
average from 2 feet to 3 feet in height (some 
are more), and have from two to six spikes 
per plant. The trusses vary from 6 inches in 
diameter by 6 inches high to 9 inches by 
9 inches. The individual pips, when a half- 
crown is laid on them, project beyond its 
margin (some to the extent of l-16th of an 
inch) all round, and I defy anyone to dis¬ 
tinguish the old plants from the cuttings. 

I hope this short note may help to rehabili¬ 
tate this most lovely Phlox. If your King¬ 
ston correspondent would care to see these 
flowers I shall be very happy to show them to 
him. i’RANK T. Eve. 

Evescote, Dureston Road, 

K ingslon-on-T hames. 

CAMPANULAS. 

Considering their all-round uses, it is not 
surprising how Campanulas are valued. In 
the autumn they are most useful for potting- 
up for blooming under glass in the early 
spring, and as plants for hanging baskets 
they have few rivals. But it is as a garden 
flower in June and July that we are best 
able to appreciate Campanulas. They re¬ 
quire no special culture, as, given fairly good 
gaiden soil, they grow with marvellous 
rapidity,. needing division every two or three 
years if the highest standard of excellence 
is to be maintained. Neglect them in this 
respect for a year or two and it will be seen 
by the sparsity of blossoms and the ill effects 
produced by overcrowding that it is useless 
to defer work that should be done every three 
years at least, if not oftener. As back-row 
plants in a border of hardy flowers Cam¬ 
panulas have in them much to admire, and 
those who have not as yet introduced them 
to their own gardens should either sow seed 
now in cold frames, in light soil, or procure 
plants in the autumn. The blooming season 
of these flowers may be prolonged consider¬ 
ably if the blossoms as they fade are picked, 
as this will give the lower buds a chance of 
developing. Just before they come into flower 
stimulants will help them, and these should 
be applied carefully, rather giving repeated 
weak doses than strong ones. There are 
many Campanulas that, planted in a garden, 
will give, for some weeks at least, a mass of 
beautiful flowers, and a selection of varieties 
will enable one to have tall plants for a back 
row, those of medium height for other posi¬ 
tions, and even the edging to a border can 
be formed of them, if so desired. Then, too, 
some sorts come in useful for window baskets 


or boxes, or any place where plants of a 
drooping habit are wanted. 

Let us review some of them. Take, 
perhaps, the most popular, the Chimney Cam¬ 
panula (C. pyramidalis), both the blue and 
white sorts. These are most useful for any 
place where a tall plant is wanted, and in 
good soil it will attain a height of 5 feet or 
6 feet, the blossoms being thickly clustered 
along the tall stems. Some there are who 
look with more favour upon the varieties in¬ 
cluded under persicifolia, frequently potted- 
up for greenhouse decoration. The flowers 
are very fine, and embrace blue, white 
and purple, the plants being of more medium 
height than those of C. pyramidalis. One of 
the showiest of the Campanulas is C. 
glomerata, commonly called the Clustered 
Bellflower, from the fact that the apex of the 
stem is covered with thick clusters of blos¬ 
soms, as indeed are the stems; flowers 
purple. Another sort, easy to grow, and be¬ 
longing to the taller Bellflowers (height 5 
feet) is C. macrantha, with deep blue, large 
flowers. As compared with the taller-grow¬ 
ing Campanulas, it would appear that the 
dwarf sorts are little known, with, perhaps, 
few exceptions. C. isophylla and C. i. alba 
are best known as trailing sorts. They are 
favourite subjects for baskets, but seldom is 
it that those who grow the tall border sorts 
have much to do with the dwarf varieties, 
some of which are exceedingly pretty and 
interesting. If plants are wanted for group¬ 
ing on a rockery, or for edgings, or any place 
where dwarf subjects only can be found room 
for, Campanulas will supply the need—in 
fact, taken all round, there are few subjects 
that are more accommodating than the Bell¬ 
flowers. A few examples are to be found in 
C. carpatica, light blue and white flowers, 
at home on a rockery; C. crespitosa, a tufted 
little Hairbell, which should be planted in 
the rock garden, where it may ramble at will. 
C. alpina, also a dwarf sort, is useful for edg¬ 
ing. Its flowers are dark blue, and it may 
be easily distinguished by the foliage being 
covered with a downy substance. C. Por- 
tenschlagiana is also suited to the rock gar¬ 
den, where the roots may find their way into 
the crevices ; flowers blue, foliage dark and 
evergreen. Any list of Campanulas would 
be incomplete did it not include the favourite 
biennial sort, C. Medium, known everywhere 
as the Canterbury Bell. Leahurst. 

WALLFLOWERS. 

Although these cannot be regarded as quite 
hardy throughout England, there are many 
counties where they prove a success nine 
winters out of ten, therefore few who love a 
spring garden need hesitate to go in for their 
culture. Naturally it is too late to sow now, 
but seedling plants can be purchased at a 
cheap rate by the hundred, and now is the 
time to prick them out into nursery lines 
6 inches apart in the row and 10 inches or 
12 inches between each line, so that the hoe 
can be freely worked to promote a quick 
growth. Speaking from experience, few 
plants feel removal more than do Wallflowers, 
and why this should be puzzles many a gar¬ 
dener, although most will have noted that the 
lants fail to make many fibrous roots after 
eing pricked out. From careful observation 
I found that the plants left in the seed bed 
came up in autumn with much better balls of 
soil and a nice few fibrous roots than did 
those that had been pricked out, consequently 
this season the seed was sown very thinly, so 
as not to have many plants to prick out. I 
have also read that if the roots of the seed¬ 
ling plants be cut a little—that is, the point 
removed before dibbling in—nice well-rooted 
plants will be forthcoming, and to make sure 
that it is so I am treating them in this way, 
and hope to chronicle the results later on. 
Another item often overlooked among seed¬ 
lings is that many are inclined to run up 
leggy, forming no side shoots. Such plants 
should have the points of the shoots pinched 
out, which will cause most of them to branch, 
not all, as some are most obstinate, and fail 
to start afresh. In dry weather water must 
be npplied after pricking out to give them a 
start, and, as before stated, the soil between 
frequently stirred with the flat hoe. There is 
but. one objection to planting with the dibber 
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—that is, unless the utmost care is exercised 
by the planter the stem is liable to get 
bruised when firming the plant. An experi¬ 
enced hand will avoid this, but a novice may 
overlook it. J. M. 

CARNATIONS. 

The hot weather of the past two or three 
weeks has brought on these flowers with a 
rush. The most troublesome pest to contend 
with out-of-doors is the untold numbers of 
thrip, a tiny black insect which always comes 
with fine weather and disfigures the blos¬ 
soms. The scarlet and maroon colours show 
its work most by being marked with specks 
of white. Of course, the development of the 
flowers is checked, and it is not pleasant when 
cutting the blooms to find the hands covered 
with anything moving, however small. There 


is no remedy. Those who grow Carnations 
under glass may fumigate, but not so out-of- 
«ioors. Almost before the plants have done j 
flowering our thoughts should be of another J 
year. An early start in the matter of layer- ■ 
ing is very important with these plants. If 
the operation is delayed there is not time to | 
get well-rooted plants before winter sets in, 
and fresh plants are more satisfactory than 
old ones. Layering is not difficult. Place a 
mound of sifted earth (in which there is some 
leaf-mould) around each plant, then cut at a 
joint each newly-made growth about three 
inches from its point. The cut should be 
long and only half way through the stem. 
Fasten these young growths to the ground 
with a^eg, cover with the fine soil, and keep 
this moist. In three or four weeks roots will 
have formed at the point cut. and the young 
plants will live if taken from the parent stem. 
Remove these to their permanent beds to 
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flower another year. Carnations like a well- 
tilled soil free from wire-worm. It should 
not be over rich in manure, which tends to 
gross growth, a prey to maggots and the like ; 
and, as I have already stated, they should be 
rooted early and planted early. Then they 
practically take care of themselves. Exhi¬ 
bitors of these flowers grow them in pots the 
whole season. With these an early start is 
just as important. If a young layer be not 
well-rooted before winter, no amount of coax¬ 
ing will make it satisfactory after. For all 
growers, then, the chief consideration now is 
to get a stock of young plants. 

There are, however, other matters in con¬ 
nection with these charming flowers that make 
exhibiting quite a phase of culture in itself. 
For instance, everything almost is secondary 
to fine, smooth petals and choice markings. 


Thus, varieties that produce these may not 
be of Value as garden flowers. Readers should 
bear this in mind when selecting sorts to grow. 
There are many who esteem the Old Clove the 
most beautiful of Carnations, but an exhibitor 
would not cultivate it for show. The flakes 
and bizarres are thought quaint by the 
general cultivator, but they are the flowers 
preferred by the florist. The seifs, fancies, 
and yellow grounds are the classes that appeal 
to the grower of outdoor flowers, and I give 
the names of a dozen of each that will grow 
and blossom well, taking them in the order 
named:—Agnes Solrel, Benbow, Daffodil, 
Enchantress, H. J. Cutbush, Jocelyn, Miss A. 
Campbell (here figured), Mrs. Eric Hambro, 
Mrs. Guy Sebright, Mrs. James Douglas, 
Trojan, Sir Bevys, Amphion, Argosy, 
Brodick, Charles Martel, Hidalgo, Ivo Se¬ 
bright, Monarch, Ormonde, Perseus, Pro¬ 
fessor Cooper, Queen Bess, Voltaire. Alcinous. 


Daniel Defoe, Gertrude, Gronow, Heather 
Bell, Heleodorous, Hesperia, Lady St. 
Oswald, Lauzan, Mohican, Mrs. Tremayne, 
Mr. Nigel. 

For a real display of Carnations that may 
be grown without much trouble or expense 
commend me to a bed of seedlings. It is too 
late now to sow the seeds for next year’s 
flowering, but seedling plants may be pur¬ 
chased cheaply and put in at once. The 
number of double varieties one obtains if the 
seed be from a reliable firm is a good per¬ 
centage, and even if they come single the 
flowers are useful for cutting. I have looked 
over a large bed of these seedlings (about 600 
plants) to-day, and it is no flight of fancy to 
state that one might take away armfuls of 
blossom without its being missed. Then 
there is the chance of obtaining some striking 
new thing, which makes seedling plants so 
interesting. 

There is an item respecting Carnations that 
must not be overlooked. A change of stock, 
as well as change of soil, is necessary. Some 
varieties refuse to grow well in the same 
garden year after year, but if we in the south 
secure fresh plants from the north, and vice 
rersd, it is remarkable what a change shows 
itself in the vigour of such varieties. Except 
to the exhibitor the new kinds which have 
appeared this year are not of exceptional 
value. The names of these may be given in 
another note. There is, however, one variety 
among those mentioned above that is but 
little known. It is Daffodil. This is by far 
the finest yellow Carnation in cultivation 
either for show or for the garden. The 
flowers are as large as those of the variety 
Cecilia, deeper in colour, and with a calyx 
that seldom splits. It is a noble flower. The 
growth of the plant is vigorous, and the 
flower-stem dwarf. Rather late in flowering, 
otherwise a very fine scarlet, is Duke of Nor¬ 
folk. This might well be tried. A splendid 
deep pink variety is Bridegroom. The 
flowers are large, and the growth exception¬ 
ally robust, even for an outdoor kind. 

H. S. 

[The finest white Carnation for the garden 
we have seen is a variety called Trojan, in 
which the petals are broad and stout, while 
for freedom of flowering there are, we think, 
few to equal it. Another point in its favour 
is the time during which its flowers will last. 
We saw some the other day which had been 
cut for a week, and with a few exceptions 
the blooms were fresh, and would have 
lasted in good condition for four or five more 
days. From plants of the above one could 
literally cut sheaves of bloom. How much 
more effective in the garden are these self 
coloured kinds than what are known as florist 
flowers, which to have their points shown 
must lie on a flat paper collar after having 
been in many cases robbed of many of their 
petals and mauled about with the tweezers. 
—Ed.] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Alyssum saxatile compactum and Myo- 
sotis. —No spring garden can ignore these two 
plants, giving, as they do, such a wealth of 
blossom, there being but one complaint 
against the former, and that is, its lateness in 
coming into flower; in fact, it is often at its 
best the first week in June, just when one is 
compelled to pull it up and make way for th« 
summer occupants. As a rock plant, or near 
the margin of walks on the herbaceous border, 
it makes a grand display the latter part of 
May and early June. Prick out early sowings 
6 inches apart of these two spring plants, and 
there is yet time to sow both for a display next, 
spring. Sow in boxes, and prick out as soon 
as ready to handle, nipping the tap-roots of 
the Alyssum before they are replanted, as they 
lift so badly in autumn, similar to the Wall¬ 
flower in this respect.— Devonian. 

Calceolarias dying off.— Every year one 
hears complaints as to Calceolarias, which 
were healthy at planting out time, suddenly 
collapsing when either in bloom or giving pro¬ 
mise of flower. I have seen many beds this 
season with vacant places caused by this 
wholesale dying off, and the theories advanced 
as to the cause are almost as numerous. 
Some sav that it is owing in being planted in 
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too rich a compost, but tliis does not always 
obtain, for in borders where the soil is far 
from rich, where, indeed, it is quite the re¬ 
verse, the same state of things prevails. 
Others argue that it is owing to a grub which 
infests the stem, and so the sudden failure is 
brought about, but a close examination of 
some of the affected plants reveals no such 
grub, but a hollow stem, and in some cases 
blackened roots. The signs of failure are 
only too familiar in not a few gardens this 
year. A plant, for example, full of bloom, 
and looking in all respects healthy, suddenly 
droops. As is natural, it is given water, 
which fails to have any effect, and in a few 
hours the plant dies, and is pulled up. This 
failure is not confined to beds where they 
are planted close together, but often in odd 
plants planted by themselves in the border. 
I have not found a remedy, and I have not as 
yet come across anyone who has, but I have 
taken the trouble to have ready some other 
subjects that may be put in their place, for 
it is well known that it is almost impossible 
to shift a Calceolaria after once it has com¬ 
menced to bloom. Where Calceolarias have 
been planted on hot, dry borders, and where 
dying off frequently takes place, I have found 
such things as dwarf Marigolds good substi¬ 
tutes.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Begonia Wortbl&na In the flower garden. 
—In a circular bed, exposed to sunshine throughout the 
day, I have hitherto grown the ordinary tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, but as they are very poor this year as compared 
with previous ones I am thinking of trying next year some 
Begonia Worthiana, beautiful specimens of which I saw in 
beds at Nauheim. WiH they stand the sun and do as well 
ns the ordinary ones ' I presume the method of culture 
is the same for both kinds. Would you advise a Iwrder of 
some other plant around the bed, and, if so, what do you 
think would look best ?— Bkoonia. 

[This, one of the oldest of the tuberous- 
rooted section of Begonias, for some reason 
has nearly gone out of cultivation. The neat 
and erect habit of growth renders it peculiarly 
suitable for many arrangements, and its 
orange-scarlet coloured flowers are sufficiently 
numerous to be attractive. For small beds on 
grass and with blue Lobelia as an edging, few 
plants can equal it. If the plants are brought 
on in an ordinary greenhouse in the spring, 
they come into bloom as soon as the growth is 
about 8 inches high. The plants require 
plenty of root moisture in dry weather. To 
increase the stock divide the bulbs in the 
spring into two or three parts, but this Be¬ 
gonia may be increased by cuttings at the 
same time if they are cut off close to the 
bulb.] 

Turkey’s Beard (Xerophyllum aspho- 
deloides).—There is some little conflict of 
authority as to how many species of Xero¬ 
phyllum there are. Mr. J. G. Baker con¬ 
sidered the genus a monotypic one, but Brit¬ 
ton and Brown, in their “Illustrated Flora 
of the Northern United States and Canada,” 
state that there are three species. They do 
not, however, give the name of any save the 
one under notice, X. asphodeloides. The 
Index Kcwcnsis names X. asphodeloides, 
Douglasii, and setifolium, but the American 
authors already cited apparently consider 
X. setifolium synonymous with X. aspho¬ 
deloides. The only Turkey’s Beard known 
in British gardens' appears, however, to be 
that under notice, and even it is seldom met 
with, although it has been for some time in 
cultivation. In our gardens it is an evidence 
of the doubt wo may well have in assigning 
to any plant conditions of soil and moisture 
similar to those it may affect in its native 
habitats. In its own country this Xero¬ 
phyllum is found in the dry pine barrens 
from Southern New Jersey to Eastern Ten¬ 
nessee and Georgia; while with us it 
flourishes well with more moisture than it 
can receive in its native quarters. I have 
seen it growing well under various conditions, 
and the other day I observed a good plant 
which I have seen several times previously in 
the interesting gardens of Kirkconnell, New- 
abbey, Scotland, where it has been for several 
years in a border of a rather peaty nature, 
and in a district where there is a good deni 
of moisture all the year round. Here this 
Xerophyllum had thrown up several of its 
dense racemes of white flowers from a good 
group of its linear leaves, and was giving 
a pretty, if not showy, effect in the border. 
The whole height of the Turkey’s Beard is 
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not more than 2 feet or so in this climate, 
and one would like to see it assuming the 
height it is said to reach in North America, 
which is said sometimes to be ns much as 
f> feet. The Xerophyllum is allied to the 
Helonias, and is, of course, thus a member 
of the natural order Liliacete. Why it is 
not more cultivated in gardens must be a 
puzzle to those who know its interesting 
character.—S. Arnott, Sunny mead, Dum¬ 
fries, Scotland. 

Ornithogalum arcuatum.—This is the 
noblest of all the Stars of Bethlehem, and a 
most effective border plant. In the article on 
Ornithogalums, page 247, it is stated to grow 
about 2 feet high, but this far under-estimates 
its stature, as during the past three years 
some of the plants in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew have been fully 4 feet in height. In the 
same article O. pyramidale is said to attain a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, but my ex¬ 
perience of it is that it rarely grows to the 
height of O. arcuatum, is less vigorous, and 
far inferior in every way for garden purposes. 
I believe that O. arcuatum is not yet in com¬ 
merce.—S. W. Fitzherbert. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Puns as on Pelargonium leaves.—I have been 
troubled this spring with a disease ur fungus in the leaves 
of my Geraniums. 1 have seen ir, of course, on several 
ocobions in former times, but never to the same extent as 
during this season. It not only occurs in plants of my 
own raising, but also 1 find it on plants that I have 
purchased. I cannot discover any living organism.—F. G. 

[You are quite right, the injuries to your 
Geranium leaves are not caused by any insect 
or mite but by a fungus, one of the “ Shot 
hole ” fungi. I have often seen Geranium 
leaves affected in the same manner before, but 
have never been able to find the fungus in a 
spore bearing condition, so have not been 
able to name it. I should suggest picking off 
the affected leaves and burning them. The 
leave.! are so hairy and soft that I should be 
afraid that spraying with some fungicide 
might do more harm than good, hut by burn¬ 
ing the leaves you might prevent a repetition 
of the injury another season.—G. 8. S.j 

Caterpillar** desiroyu g Carrot foliage — 

Will you kindly inform me ns io the name of the two 
caterpillars that 1 enclose herewith, and also the best 
method of destroying them in the soil ? The foliage of 
very young Carrots was found lying on the ground, 
fevered from the roots nt the junction of the roots with 
the stems, and on searching in the soil these caterpillars 
were found.— Siiwoimi. 

[The caterpillars destroying the foliage of 
your Carrots nre those of the Turnip moth 
(Agrotis segetum). These insects are very 
troublesome sometimes in gardens, biting 
through young plants just nt the level of the 
ground. There seems to be no practical way 
of destroying these insects in gardens but 
turning them lip out of Hie ground with a 
small spud or some similar instrument. 
Finely powdered lime, mixed with fresh soot, 
and sprinkled on the soil close to the plants, 
is useful in keeping the caterpillars away, and 
in nourishing the plants. Kainifc has much 
the same effect. All cruciferous weeds should 
be kept down as much as possible.—G. S. S.] 

Harvest buge.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me whether there in any insect living on Rasp¬ 
berry or Currant bnshe9 likely to bile people gathering 
the fruit, in such a way as to raise a red rash, which is 
extremely irritating. If there is any such insect, and any 
antidote or cure lor iis bites. I should be very much 
pleased to hear of it?— North Polk. 

[From what you say I should think there 
was no doubt that those persons who suffer 
from an irritation after being among your 
fruit bushes are attacked by small mites com¬ 
monly known as “ harvest bugs.” These mites 
are immature individuals of a red velvety mite 
(Trombidium holoscericenm), which are at 
times very abundant on bushes, long Grass, 
etc. Spraying the bushes, etc., with paraffin 
emulsion would kill them. The mites fasten 
on to the skin, and burrow into it. The. best 
remedy is to pick the pests out with a needle, 
or they may be killed by rubbing ammonia, 
some spirit, paraffin, or camphorated oil well 
into the “ bite.” The sooner after the attack 
these remedies are employed the better.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Ox ffad-fly (T*banns Viv-inns) —I Rend ft *r>eci- 
m*n of an insect which I Pnd well deserving of the title 


of a “ garden pest," though it probably is not injurious to 
plant life. I lake it to be the gadfly, but know nothing 
of its habits, and am at a loss how to extirpate the brood. 
Gan you tell me where the insect makes H» nest, whether 
the brood is usually a numerous one, whether when found 
| they can be burnt out like wasps, or any ether heipful 
j particulara? This house is near the sea, with wood 
around it. and earthy banks above the waier, pierced with 
! numerous holes, and covered with greenery.—G lbn. 

[The insect you sent is, ns you imagined, a 
“gad-fly,” the Ox gad-fly (TabainiB bovinus). 

| It is in no way injurious to plant life. The 
life history of these insects is by no means 
well known ; they are chiefly to be found 
near woods, and it is pretty certain that the 
grubs live in the soil, probably feeding on de¬ 
caying vegetable matter. I do not think that 
it is possible to do anything to destroy these 
insects, but kill the flies whenever there is u 
chance of doing so. They may be prevented 
i from biting animals by dressing the latter 
I with a mixture of paraffin oil and soap, or 
weak carbolic acid. These insects are in 
j some places very troublesome—the New 
| Forest, for instance—and horses and cattle 
i have very justly the greatest dread of them. 
It is a curious fact that it is only the females 
of these flies and gnats that have the power 
of biting animals or sucking blood.—G. 8. 8.] 

Rose-i« ave* Injured—I will be obliged if you 
will it.form me what iuHect or caterpillar ha* attacked my 
Rose trees, chiefly bushes, not so much the standards. 
1 can find no insect on the stem or leaves of the Roses, 
though I hnve searched high and low. The Rose blossom 
is not in any way injured, but in some cases the bush is 
entirely devoured. I herewith enclose a few leaves to 
show how the Rose-bushes are being attacked, and would 
be glad to know if I can in any way prevent the depreda¬ 
tion in the future. I am enclosing a stamped envelope, 
hoping for a reply to my enquiry, and would also l»e glad 
to have a reply published in Gahhknino. os many or my 
' triends who take in the paper are also desirous of knowing 
, what is the cause of the Rose-leaves being so mutilated.— 
Baiinks. 

[The leaves of your Roses have been in- 
I jured by the “leaf-cutter bee” (Megachile 
I centnncularis), which has cut the pieces out 
of the leaves in order to form the cells of her 
nest. This bee burrows into decaying wood, 
such as an old post, or into the ground in a 
bank, or makes use of holes in walls or any 
other suitable place. We have seeu a hollow 
stick turned to account by this insect. 
Having formed or found a long gallery suit¬ 
able for her purpose, the bee forms a cell at 
the end composed of these pieces of Rose- 
leaves. This cell she then fills with a mixture 
of honey and pollen as food for the future 
grub. She then lays an egg on the food, 
closes the cell with one or more circular 
pieces of leaf, and then begins to construct 
another cell, the bottom of which just fits 
into the top of the other. This is filled in 
the same manner, and so it goes on until the 
gallery is full. Generally some five or six 
cells are thus formed one above the other. 
The bee then probably begins to form another 
I nest. It is very interesting to watch the bee 
| cut out the pieces. She takes the edge of the 
leaf between her legs, and with her jaws cuts 
| out the piece. When it is detached she flies 
I away with it still held between her legs. The 
! only way of preventing the leaves being dis¬ 
figured by these bees is to catch them in a 
butterfly net, aiid if you can find the nests, 
by destroying them you would prevent u 
similar annoyance next year. We do not 
reply to queries bv post.] 

Imect iDjurinsr Hollyhocks.- My Holly hooks 
have been completely demolished by a frisky, hoppy fly, 

1 green and sometimes red. I enclose two leaves with two 
specimens. How am I to prevent the remaining on«« 
being done for ? -J. II. Booth. 

[The insects you sent are specimens of one 
of the “ plant bugs,” belonging to the same 
natural order as the “bed bug.” but they 
were so broken that it was impossible to name 
them accurately. That, however, does not 
much matter from a horticultural point of 
view. These insects are very active from the 
moment they are hatched, but they do not 
| become winged until they have attained their 
perfect state, so that until then they are un¬ 
able to fly. You should spray or syringe the 
plants with paraffin emulsion, or shake the 
plants over an open umbrella, or a wide 
board, or sheet of metal which has been newly 
painted or tarred, so that when the insects 
alight on it they may be unable to escape. 
These insects injure the plants by suiting the 
juices of the leaves and young shoots through 
a strong proboscis, with which they pierce the 
i skin of the plants.—CL S. S.] 
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ROSES. 

ROSE CLIMBING MRS. W. J. GRANT. 1 
Were I restricted to one vigorous-growing 
Rosb for a pillar, the above would be my | 
selection. It is without doubt one of the ; 
most beautiful of the Hybrid Teas. Unlike 
some varieties that yield a strong-growing 1 
sport, with a small flower, the blossoms of ' 
this Rose are as grand upon the climbing i 
form as they are upon the original dwarf 
variety. I have been told by several people 
this year that they have found the climbing 
form of Mrs. W. j. Grant by far the best to 
grow. If used for the garden the long shoots 
may be bent over and after flowering cut 
away, but the best of all methods to ensure a 
fine crop of blossoms is to tie the growths to 
Bamboo canes about 7 feet high. Put a row 
of such plants across the garden upon well- 
prepared land and in about two years one 


forms one of those free-headed standards that 
are so much admired, as they are such a relief 
to the stumpy type so common and so hide¬ 
ous. Another grand recent introduction is 
Climbing Caroline Testout. It is rather 
more vigorous than the Rose under notice, 
but both could be planted alternately and 
would never fail to give satisfaction and be¬ 
come serviceable for cutting. As dividing 
lines for sheltering tender plants these two 
kinds would be admirable, serving a dual 
capacity of shelter and yielding lovely 1 
blossoms for the house. Rosa. 

ROSES FOR EDGINGS. 
Bordering the kitchen garden, or, in fact, in 
any open space where there is room for a row 
of bushes, nothing looks better, or is more ser¬ 
viceable, than Roses, and no varieties more 
suitable than the Polyantha and Monthly 
classes. To obtain the best effect some thirty 


filled up two or three times with water, re¬ 
peating this once a week. 

We have had some charming rows of Roses 
this summer planted after this fashion. A 
few beautiful kinds are :—Polyanthus,Georges 
Pernet, Perlo d’Or, Mme. N. Levavasseur, 
Katherine Zeimet, Aschenbrodel, Philippine 
| Lambert, Pacquerette, Gloire des Polyantha, 
I Eugenie Lamesch, Perle des Rouges, Schnee- 
witchen, Cecile Brunner, Muriel Pavic, 
Primula, and Petite Constant. 

Then among the China or Monthly Roses 
we have Irene Watts, Laurette Messimy, 
Eugene Resal, Comtesse de Cayla, Mme. H. 
Montefiore, Fabvier, Cramoisie Superieure, 
Little Pet, Red Pet, Queen Mnb, Nemesis, 
Armosa, Petrus Douzel, Alice Hamilton, and 
Arethusa. These beautiful Roses will go on 
flowering right into November. Every third 
year they should be replanted deeply, working 
the soil at the same time, and pruning hard 



Rose Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. From a photograph in Mr. Goodwin's garden at The Elms, Kidderminster. 


may have a grand array of the glorious long 
buds and large-petalled blossoms—every one 
as perfect as though it came from a mould. 
This Rose is seen at its best early in June, 
just before the hot weather sets in. As a 
market variety I should say it would be a 
great success, the deep buds making perfect 
coat flowers. It is also an easy matter to cut 
blooms from healthy plants with stems quite 
15 inches to 18 inches long. This is a con¬ 
sideration where much decorative work has to 
be done. 

I can recommend the variety also for 
planting out in cool or heated greenhouses, 
and if the blossoms are allowed to develop 
slowly they come superb in petal and most 
glorious in the rich imperial pink colouring. 
There are precautions that should be taken 
with the outdoor plants, and that is to pro¬ 
tect the long growths from winter and spring 
frosts, the wood being rather tender. As a 
standard Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant quickly 
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to forty plants of a kind should be planted, 
and a little care in arranging colour will pro¬ 
duce an excellent effect. I cannot conceive of 
a more wasteful plan than Box edging to a 
fruit garden or kitchen garden, where shelter 
is afforded to slugs innumerable, but with 
Roses there is no such objection, and, more¬ 
over, their blossoms come in extremely useful. 

The borders should be trenched this 
autumn, but defer planting until April. Pro¬ 
cure the plants, and heel them in thinly under 
a north hedge, and if weather be severe mould 
them up with ashes or burnt earth. When 
planting give each plant some prepared com¬ 
post of loam, rotted manure, and leaf-soil, 
with some grit added, and tread firmly. 
Prune the plants to 2 inches or 3 inches from 
their base before planting. When the plants 
have been planted two weeks go over them 
and set the heel firmly against each side. Of 
course, two individuals can do this better 
than one. The holes thus made should be 


i the following spring. Of course, these Roses 
will grow into 3 feet to 5 feet high hushes, 
but they then usurp too much land in the 
borders, so that I find it best to prune hard 
each season ; but it is as well to know what 
they are capable of, in case large plants are 
desired. If this be the case little or no 
pruning is adopted. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa M&r.lorie. —In this Rose the flnely-f^rn- ed 
blossoms are small, but rf such a lovely shell-pink end 
white tinting: that., apart from the formation, they appeal 
to one ttiroujrh their colour alone. This Rose is also very 
free-flowerir>u, quite Tea-like, and I recommend it with 
every confidence.— Rosa. 

Rose Laurette MePstmy.— Can you tell me any- 
thin*; about the Rose Laurette Mesnimy. nnd what 
treatment it requires? I suppose it is a Tea? Is it a 
climber?—O. W. 

[Laurette Messimy is a China (Monthly) 
Rose, but very closely allied to the Teas, and 
should be treated as such. It iB a cross be¬ 
tween the China Rose Rival de Pestum and 
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Tea Rose Mme. Falcot. If you require good 
flowers cut away all wood more than two 
years old, shortening the remaining, that is, 
if well ripened, to five or six eyes. The 
colour of the" flower is a tawny China rose, 
increasing in depth of colour in deep and fer¬ 
tile soils. It is vigorous, bushy, and quite 
hardy. It was raised in 1887 by M. Guillot.] 
Two Rosee as free bushes for lawa —Kindly 

advise me as to the names of two Hoses to be grown as 
free growing bushes in a corner of the lawn clearly seen 
from the house. 1 wish for vigorous, hardy kinds which 
will eventually form tine spreading bushes. The blooms 
should be upright, fairly compact, not loose petalled, very 
fragrant, not turning bluish when dying, brilliant colour¬ 
ing preferred, urnl the two Roses should contrast well and 
yet suit each other.—Si umouth. 

[I know of no Rose that would comply with 
all your requirements. Much of the interest 
and charm of the Rose are lost to some in¬ 
dividuals who put on such conditions as 
“ blooms upright,” “ not loose petalled,” 

“ very fragrant,” “ not turning bluish when 
dying,” “ brilliant colouring,” and the “ two 
varieties to contrast well.” There is no Rose 
of a brilliant colouring among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals that maintains its rich colour to 
the end, but if the bluish colour be objected 
to then have the blossoms removed each morn¬ 
ing. That king of crimsons, Charles Le- 
febvre, will change colour when dying, so also 
will Mme. Victor Verdier and Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. My selection for such a position 
would be Gruss an Teplitz and Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, but they do not comply with all your 
exacting conditions.— Rosa.] 

Rose Merveille de Lyon falllngr.— Can you 
give me any advice as 10 the cultivation of Roses, but 
especially in connection with the tree from which the 
enclosed bud has been cut? The buds never come to 
maturity, but die off. I believe it is a Merveille de Lyon. 
This is the second year of its growth in present position 
1 dn not know what aste it was when I got it. It seems a 
young tree, and is about 12 inches or 13 inches high. The 
soil is new- turf taken from a field of a fairly heavy 
nature. -Chorlby. 

[It is very possible that your soil is lying too 
loosely in the bed, and your plants conse¬ 
quently suffer from the changes of tempera¬ 
ture. Another cause of the buds dying off 
before expanding would be injury to the small 
roots by insects or too much moisture. It is 
not.possible to say without seeing the soil and 
plants. Whatever is the cause, it is evident 
there is not healthy root action. You should 
transplant the bushes in October, taking care 
to trim over the roots, and if these latter have 
not a healthy appearance procure fresh plants. 
When planting tread the soil firmly about the 
roots, repeating the treading about ten days 
afterwards. When planting Roses we always 
prefer to have close at hand some nice com¬ 
post specially prepared, and of which we give 
each plant a good shovelful about its roots. 
This compost consists of leaf soil one part, 
well rotted manure one part, sifted loam one 
part, and a little gritty material, such as sand 
from a brook, or, better still, some burnt 
earth and wood, in which some of the charcoal 
is present. Mix together about one part each 
of these ingredients, then replant. For this 
season try cutting back the growths a little. 
This Rose is a very stumpy grower, but you 
could cut back to within about 8 inches or 
9 inches of the ground without doing harm, 
and the autumn bloom should be better.] 
Pruning Rose Gruss an Teplitz. Please 
advise me what system of pruning I should adopt to 
induce a Gruss an Teplitz Rose to climb to the top of a 
6 feet pillar The plant was put in last autumn, and has 
thrown out a lot of healthy shoots, but these, when about 
2 feet long, form terminal clusters of flower-buds and 
cease to grow. Should tbe buds be picked off, or some of 
the shoots cut away '.'—Cheshire. 

[You will find the plant will attain the de¬ 
sired height of 6 feet in three or four years’ 
time. Had you wanted a quicker result it 
would have been better to have purchased ft 
plant grown in a pot which would be about 
6 feet in height. No pruning would be re¬ 
quired for such a plant the first season. We 
think your best plan will be to pick off all 
flower buds and take clean away three or 
four of the growths. This will send the 
strength of the sa]) into the remaining 
growths, and they will be more likely to grow 
stronger by thus reducing their number. 
Often this‘Rose, when in really good soil, 
will send up fr-un the base shoots quite 5 feet 
in length. You could cover your pillar 
quicker if vou planted a standard on a stem, 
si,>- about 3 feet. The bend would reach 
U' lirly to the the 6-feet ®ost, and your 
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other plant would soon cover the stem of the 
standard Rose.] / 

Rose Eclair. —Every variety of scarlet or 
crimson among the Hybrid Perpetuals will be 
in demand for some time to come, for where 
have we their equal in brilliance and fra¬ 
grance? The subject of this note is not large, 
but it is of most exquisite form, almost a per¬ 
fect Rose, with its circular petals and very 
full blossoms. It is not one of those very 
double ball-like Roses that refuse to expand, 
so that no one need hesitate to plant the 
variety. The seedling Brier-stock suits it 
best, as it does most of the crimson kinds, and 
there is this to be said about the stock—it goes 
on growing when the Manetti is ripening off. 
By budding Roses upon the seedling Brier we 
get as near as possible to own root plants, for, 
however commendable these latter are, they, 
unfortunately, are not easily procured, and 
until they are, we must use the best substitute. 
—Rosa. 

Roses for walls to hide bare growths of 
climbers (Dumfries ).—It frequently happens 
that Gloire de Dijon will run up to the top of 
a wall and appear unsightly towards the base, 
and it is not always desirable to cut such 
plants hard back. The alternative plan of 
planting less vigorous kinds is an excellent 
one, and would give you a wall of beautiful 
Roses. You must take care that good holes 
are opened for the new plants, otherwise they 
would not grow freely nor yield good blos¬ 
som. The new kinds could always be trained 
to the right and left if they appear to be 
growing too high. This can better be done 
with young plants than with old-established 
specimens. As you say you can afford liquid- 
manure to the plants, we should say you will 
succeed well, as it is such attention that wall 
Roses delight in. Twelve good kinds for 
your purpose are : Climbing Belle Siebrecht, 
Climbing Caroline Testout, Mons. Desir, 
Mme. Charles Monnier, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Francois Crousse, Mme. Jules Siegfried, 
Bouquet d’Or, Frau Karl Druschki, Ger¬ 
maine Trochon, Conrad F. Meyer, and 
you certainly should have a Dorothy 
Perkins, for, although a Rambler, it will 
flower freely right down to the ground. 
Between these plants whilst they are getting 
up the wall you could plant one or two of 
the dwarf-growing Teas and H. Teas, such as 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Mme. Ravary, Maman 
Cochet, etc. They are delightful Roses, 
always blooming, and will never fail to give 
pleasure. 

Good Crimson Roses.— At the recent ex¬ 
hibition of the National Rose Society, which 
was not noted for good Roses generally, owing 
to frosts having so severely damaged early 
growth, to me the most striking feature was 
the number of really fine blooms of light 
crimson, as well as very dark-coloured flowers. 
Not for years could such a list of names as I 
shall give be recorded. It embraces, perhaps, 
all the very best kinds; varieties that are 
at once the pride and disappointment of Rose 
growers. There were Alfred K. Williams 
(which won a medal as a “best bloom” in 
the nurserymen’s classes), Alfred Colomb, 
Black Prince, Ben Cant, Charles Lefebvre, 
Comte de Raimband, Duchess of Bedford, Dr. 
Sewell, Duke of Wellington, Fisher Holmes, 
Horace Vernet (many fine examples), Louis 
van Houtte, Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole 
(very fine), Senateur Vaisse (a nice bloom of 
this very old Rose), Victor Hugo, Xavier 
Olibo. Few Roses appeal to me as do these 
dark-coloured ones, because I suppose they 
are so rarely seen. They are not good 
varieties for amateur cultivators, as the best 
blooms open on newly-budded plants, and 
this operation of “budding” is usually left 
to the large grower for show, and to those 
who grow Roses for sale.—H. S. 

“FLORA and Sylva," for July, 1905, con¬ 
tains, among 1 other articles, a review of the Pampas 
Grasses, by Otto Stapf, with a fine emrravinjr of new 
species. Also a coloured plate of Zygonieia Uolfeana ; a 
page wood engraving of the Sycamores at Penshurst Place ; 
an account of the, in gardens, rare genus Psychotria, 
embracing many handsome plants; an engraving of the 
new Yellow Meoonopsis: a coloured plate of Mrs. Back¬ 
house s new Daffodils: and a full account of the Deutzias, 
including all the new species and varieties. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

We are now at the beginning of the most in¬ 
teresting and also most important period in 
the year’s work of these plants, and if the 
grower is to achieve success ultimately a great 
deal will depend upon what is done within the 
next few weeks. 

Towards the closing days of July and early 
August buds invariably develop, and the 
grower, especially in the case of blooms in¬ 
tended for exhibition, is somewhat concerned 
as to whether the buds should be secured at 
this period or not. Early August certainly is 
a very early period at which to retain buds 
of exhibition Chrysanthemums, and except in 
a few cases it were better were they retained 
a fortnight later. At the same time, doubt 
less many growers are face to face with the 
fact that the buds are developing, and some 
thing must be done with them. To send the 
growths on to the next run would be a mis¬ 
take, as the next series of buds would appear 
at too late a period to be of any use for ex¬ 
hibition. Therefore, special pains must be 
taken to retard the buds in some way, and 
there is no better method of doing this than 
retaining the side growths on the plant as long 
as possible. As a matter of fact, buds show¬ 
ing at the present time may not be absolutely 
retained for some two or three weeks by this 
process. The best plan is to first of all re¬ 
move the one shoot nearest to the bud, and so 
long as the latter continues to swell and de¬ 
velop let the others remain. However, sooner 
or later the bud will seem to be at a stand¬ 
still, and then another shoot must be removed, 
and, as in the former instance, the one nearest 
to the bud. Let this practice be followed 
until the whole of the side-shoots are removed, 
or until the period in which the best interests 
of the plant will be served by retaining the 
bud. In this way good blooms for exhibition 
may be assured. Generally speaking, the 
buds secured from the middle to the end of 
the fourth week in August give better results 
than those secured at any other time. This 
especially refers to the Japanese kinds in¬ 
tended for exhibition. Retained at this period, 
ample time is given for the buds to build up 
and develop, so that when the plants are 
housed and the petals begin to unfold one has 
a good prospect of obtaining blooms of a high 
standard of quality. With regard to the in¬ 
curved varieties, lauds retained during the 
latter part of August and the early days of 
September are calculated to do well. Re¬ 
tained during this period, these buds develop 
much quicker than those of the Japanese 
sorts, and will give blooms that should be of 
immense service on the exhibition table. Ihev 
should build up those large, deep, globular 
blooms that incurved growers know* so well 
the value of. 

For ordinary decoration, where the grower 
has to maintain a display of Chrysanthemums 
in the conservatory and greenhouses iu 
October, November, and December, this ques¬ 
tion of retarding the development of the buds 
is a matter that need not give him much con 
cern. Growers of plants intended for the 
embellishment of the conservatory, etc., natu¬ 
rally desire their display of blooms to extend 
over as long a period as possible, so that 
while some varieties may develop their blooms 
earlier than is usual, others are just as likely 
to be equally late, so that one may look for 
ward to a long and continuous display. The 
decorative varieties should be grown on to the 
terminal buds, as blooms resulting from n ter 
minal bud selection almost, invariably are of 
good form, and bright and lasting colours. 
All that the grower need do with the decora¬ 
tive kinds, no matter what type of flower, is 
to thin out the more crowded buds among the 
clusters. Should blooms of a rather better 
quality be desired, reduce to one bud on each 
of the numerous shoots that develop at the 
termination of the plant’s growth. This will 
ensure a good display of useful flowers, which 
may be cut individually for some of the 
larger vases. In the freer display, to which 
reference has just been made, by thinning out 
the more crowded buds, charming sprays of 
blossoms, which may be cut for all forms of 
indoor decoration, will he developed. 
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As soon as the buds are retained the grower 
should see that the energies of the plant are 
devoted to the development of the buds so re¬ 
tained. To this end all side shoots should be 
rubbed out, and that the wood may become 
nicely ripened and that the air may circulate 
freely between the plants, keep the growths 
tied out, that full advantage may be taken of 
both sun and air. Keep the surface soil in 
the pots free from weeds. 

The plants may now be watered with soot- 
water, commencing first with those that are 
well rooted. The plant that is well rooted 
usually denotes the fact by becoming dry very 
frequently, necessitating, as a consequence, 
two or three applications of -water in the 
course of each warm day. When applying 
soot water or liquid manures never apply the 


will most assuredly visit his plants sooner or 
later, the great thing is to let the plants be 
disturbed from time to time, by passing the 
hand lightly over the shoots on every visit to 
them, or by tapping the wires to which the 
plants are secured to their stakes. This will 
disturb the depredator, and may save many 
valuable shoots. At the same time, to render 
the shoots distasteful to them should be one’s 
aim, and to this end the points of the shoots 
should be occasionally sprayed with insecti¬ 
cide, such ns Quassia extract. This may he 
distributed by the aid of a sprav-like syringe. 1 
The plants intended for December und 
Christmas displays may be potted up three 
or four small plants in a 9-inch pot. I have 
just seen a large number of plants that have 
been potted up in this way. In most gardens 



Narcissus billorus. 


same to a plant that is quite dry. First of all 
give the plants clear water, following this 
with the soot-water or manure-water, as occa¬ 
sion may require. Soot-water is made by 
placing a quantity of soot in a bag and im¬ 
mersing this in water for several hours before 
using. Previous to its application the bag 
should be stirred, that the manuriai pro¬ 
perties may be extracted and the plants de¬ 
rive benefit therefrom. Soot-water never 
assumes u very dark colour, and if only 
slightly discoloured is sufficiently strong for 
the plants. 

The insect commonly known as the 
“jumper” is causing much trouble with' 
plants at this time, piercing the tender por- 1 
tion of the stem immediately below the apex ! 
of the growth, causing it to heel over, and i 
rendering it useless as a consequence. While i 
the grower must antieijmt^this trouble- as it 
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there is usually a number of plants that are 
not potted up finally, and stand about a long 
time, waiting for something to be done with 
them. Such pieces, taken in hand at the 
present time, and given a little attention, are 
capable of providing excellent decorative 
material for the dull winter months. 

Crown-buds —In tying: some Chrysanthemums up 
lately, I found such plants as Ben Wells, etc., showing 
buds on first crown, which I think is rather too soon for 
exhibiting in November. How shall I treat these?—A. W., 
Selby. 

[For exhibition blooms it will be advisable 
in your locality to retain crown buds even at 
this early date. If these early buds are de- 
stroyed others will not appear in time to de¬ 
velop large blooms. Should the flowers open l 
too early for a particular date in November 
there are means of keeping them fresh for a 
considerable time.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NARCISSUS BIFLORUS. 

The accompanying illustration very faithfully 
depicts one of the best-known of the whole 
family of Narcissus, a plant possessing strong 
characteristics that are by no means un¬ 
interesting to the student or the gardener. 
Nothing definite is known concerning its 
origin. N. biflorus is a presumed hybrid 
between N. poeticus and N. Tazetta, and 
there are good grounds for the assumption. 
X. biflorus has a very large bulb, and in this 
way partakes of N. Tazetta, the same type 
being one, we may also suppose, responsible 
for the short, erect, outstanding cup or crown 
and the two-flowered scape. On the other 
hand, the whiteness of the petals, and not a 
little of their form, which is well shown in 
the picture, would seem to be evidences of 
the influence of N. poeticus. One thing more. 
N. biflorus cannot be forced; indeed, like 
typical N. poeticus, the plant stubbornly re¬ 
fuses to move while in any artificial heat— 
will not appear above ground even—and will 
flower at its usual time in the open air after 
having been subjected to the usual prepara¬ 
tion for forcing, and given at least two 
months under glass, with heat applied by de¬ 
grees, and given a course of treatment suit¬ 
able to a large number of kinds. It is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that N. poeticus dislikes artificial 
heat in like degree, and the plant rarely 
emerges from the soil while it remains under 
glass. These are interesting and true facts, 
and doubly interesting it may be when the 
parentage of these older and supposed hybrid 
forms is being discussed, inasmuch as it 
proves that the two plants—the parent and 
the offspring—have much in common. I be 
lieve I am right when I sav that N. biflorus 
never yields fertile seeds, the anthers being 
invariably abortive. In the garden the plant 
is vigorous enough, and grows and increases 
freely whether in light or heavy soils. It is 
worth remarking that N. biflorus occasion¬ 
ally appears in certain stocks of the common 
yellow Daffodil, and is found either as a wild¬ 
ing or a naturalised plant in many parts of 
the British Isles. 

Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 

VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING WINTER GREENS. 

The time is with us to get these out, and I 
am not one of those who think that the ground 
must be thoroughly soaked before it is fit to 
receive the plants ; in fact, a far greater per¬ 
centage succeeds when planted rather on the 
dry side, and to support this view one has 
but to think a moment, when he will see by 
setting out the plants immediately rain has 
fallen how hard the soil must get •with making 
the plants firm with the dibber while the 
ground is sodden, which must to a great ex¬ 
tent prevent the root-fibres laying hold of 
their new surroundings and getting an early 
start, to say nothing of the havoc slugs play 
among them during such weather. Naturally 
it is best to plant when the soil is on the 
moist side and the days dull, yet it will be 
found that in dry weather if the roots of the 
plants are dipped in a puddle of soil and soot 
and afterwards watered in very few will be 
lost and the major part grow away kindly. 
The frequent use of the flat hoe between the 
plants, too, deters the slugs, as they cannot 
travel so well nor have such good hiding 
places when so disturbed. Most of the Bras- 
sica family require or are at least much better 
for ample space from plant to plant, and 
2 feet is a fair distance, excepting, perhaps, 
the small Savoys, w'hich may go a bit closer. 
Sutton’s Drumhead Borecole is a grand 
autumn Green, maturing nice firm heads of 
exquisite flavour, and the Purple-sprouting 
Broccoli should be given a place where deli¬ 
cate flavour is esteemed. It is cut-and-come- 
ngain with them, and they hold on until quite 
late in the spring. Model, Late Queen, 
Ledsham’s Latest of All, Leamington, Dil- 
oock’s Bride, and Cattell’s Eclipse are first- 
rate Broccoli, all to be depended upon 
lengthening the season of this useful vege¬ 
table. Coleworts, too, come in well for late 
autumn, and may.be planted nbout 15 inches 
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asunder. These form very solid heads, and 
are not so liable to go blind as Cabbages put 
out at this date.— East Devon. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

I won.D be much obliged if you would kindly tell me the 
beet conditions for growing Globe Artichokes. I have 
nearly a cDzen healthy-looking plants, of good flavour 
when cooked, but, though the ‘ funds' are excellent and 
tender, the leaves are rather dry and hard. Does this 
arise from the situation beirg [oo sunny : Ought the 
plants to get some *hade during the day, or is any parti' 
cular exposure more suitable than another? I have the 
two vane tit s, purple and green. Do the plants require 
plentiful watering to make them succulent? Our soil is 
of very fair quality.—M. Grant, 

[The ground intended for Artichokes should 
be liberally manured and deeply dug before 
planting. Some prefer setting the suckers 
singly in rows 4 feet apart, allowing 3 feet 
between the plants in the row, but by planting 
4 feet apart each way and putting out three 
Ruckers at each station, better results are ob¬ 
tained the first year. The suckers are planted 
diagonally about a foot apart, so as to form 
a clump. Should the weuther be dry it will 
be necessary to water frequently, but only 
sufficient should be given to keep the soil 
moist round the plants. As they are only 
allowed to stand two years there will be no 
overcrowding, particularly if all but three of 
the best suckers are removed the following 
spring. To grow fine heads, all except the 
centre one on each stem should be removed 
before they get too large, or they would rob 
the others. Liberal applications of manure- 
water must be given at the time the plants 
are throwing up their flower-stems, and must 
be continued if the weather be dry until the 
heads are cut. When raised from seed many 
of the plants are worthless, as the heads are 
not at all fleshy; some of them have long 
spines, being little better than Cardoons. It 
is, therefore, best to procure suckers from a 
reliable source. These, if planted in April 
and well looked after, will give a supply of 
nice heads towards the end of the summer. 
The season may be prolonged by taking off 
suckers in the autumn, and after potting 
standing them in a cold frame where pro 
tection can be afforded in severe weather. 
These plants if set out early in April will 
usually throw lip their flow’er-stems a fort¬ 
night in advance of those that have remained 
out through the winter.] 


POTATOES FAILING. 

Last week I 8ta> ed at a farm, and in the course of conver¬ 
sation with the farmer I inquired about his Potato crops, 
and the answer was "You must see them, for I never had a 
more extraordinary crop.” In the evening: I accompanied 
him to the field, and certainly the expression “ extraordi¬ 
nary'' was justified. There are three s^rts of Potatoes 
growing in this field, two of which are looking- remark¬ 
ably well, but r.he third is very unhealthy. I asked as to 
the cause of this failure, and many roots were turned out 
to give the explanation The set in every case was very 
much eaten by millipedes, so much so that there was not 
anewPoAto larger than a Pea, and in many case* not 
the sign of a new fibre at all. I was told that this No. 3 
sort was a most expensive one, and that It was the first 
time mv informant had grown it. Now, as Nos. 1 and td 
are perfectly healthy, may I ask you to be kind enough 
to give your opinion as to whether the disease was not 
imported with No 3? 1 may mention that in another 
field on quite a different part of the farm the same thing 
occurs. In each field No. 3 is surrounded by a healthy 
crop.—G. D. 

[The explanation of the condition may prob¬ 
ably be looked for in the fact that the seed 
tubers of the bad breadth came from light, 
porous, and possibly local soil, while the seed 
tubers of the good breadths were from stiff 
land, or from a distance, thus giving a com¬ 
plete change. That the millipedes you men¬ 
tion as being so plentiful in the one case were 
imported into the ground with the seed tubers 
is most improbable. They might have come 
in the form of eggs in the manure dressing, if 
any were employed. We have seen this 
season, as we have in previous years, too 
many breadths of what can only be described 
as a miserably weak growth, arising solely 
from the planted sets having been grown on 
the same or adjoining soil the previous year, 
and perhaps most improperly stored in pits or 
heaps where prematurely sprouted, and these 
sprouts being rubbed off, the tubers became 
greatly weakened. We could wish you had 
added to your interesting statement the infor¬ 
mation as to the names of these weakly-grown 
and strongly-grown varieties, and especially 
the source from whence the seed tubers were 
obtained. lu our own case seed tubers from 
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Ireland and Scotland give four times more 
robust growth than do tubers grown locally 
on light soils; indeed, with the last the ^ 
growths in many cases are miserably poor. 
We specially wish the clearest information to 
be obtained from all sources as to this matter, | 
for to Potato growers, and they are legion, 
the matter is of the very first importance. 
Weakness of constitution fully explains why 
the breadths you refer to made such miserably 
poor growth.] 


CABBAGES AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
CLUBBING. 

I should be very much obliged if you would kindly inform 
me, through ihe medium of your valuable paper, the oauee 
of my Brussels Sprouts and Cabbage clubbing. Is there 
any way to stop it? I thought of giving the garden a 
good dressing of fresh lime as soon as 1 get the ground 
dear. ! have enclosed a root.— Anxious. 

[In many instances the roots of plants in the 
seed-beds- will have commenced clubbing 
before they nre large enough to put out. 
Sometimes it is caused by the grub of a small 
beetle or weevil, and occasionally the maggot 
of a midge or fly is responsible for the mis¬ 
chief. A free use of soot and lime, forking it j 
into the surface of the bed before Rowing the 
seed, has a deterrent effect, and so also has 
sand soaked in petroleum, the surface of the 
bed being dressed with this every week or ten I 
days. Before planting examine the under- | 
ground portion of stem of each plant, and 
cleanly cut away every small excrescence or 
wart there found, following this up with the 
old-fashioned remedy of puddling the roots of ! 
all the plants. Form a puddle with clay, 
soot, lime, and water, a wine glassful of petro¬ 
leum being also added with advantage, and 
drag the roots through this so as to thor¬ 
oughly coat them and the lower portion of the 
stems with the puddle. Thus treated, they 
seem to feel the check of removal less than 
when not puddled, and are seldom interfered I 
with by either maggots or wireworms after¬ 
wards. It is on stale, indifferently cultivated 
ground that grubs most often gain the ascend¬ 
ancy, and you will do well to do all you can 
towards promoting a vigorous grow th by way 
of prevention of club root. Newly slaked 
lime at the rate of 1 bushel per rod ought to 
be forked into the surface of the previously 
well-manured ground, and after the plants 
have been put out, all being carefully fixed, 
clear water should be given for a time, or 
for the first week or so, afterwards giving 
liquid-manure frequently. Nitrate of soda, or 
that in mixture with superphosphate of lime, 
dissolved at the rate of 1 oz. to a gallon of 
water, would be the best form of fertiliser for 
the purpose. Apply at first round the plants, 
but when the latter are growing strongly, 
draw mould up to the stems and pour the 
liquid-manure freely along the furrows. Pe¬ 
troleum is one of the best insecticides ever 
discovered, and in extreme cases of clubbing 
we would advise soaking sand in it and mixing 
the latter freely with the soil in which the 
Cabbages are planted.] 


TURNIPS. 

These are indispensable in even small 
gardens, and to have a good supply during 
the winter several sowings should bn made 
during August and early September. Ground 
cleared of Potatoes, Peas, or Cauliflowers will 
be available now, the two former requiring 
but little manuring, such as wood-ashes or 
soot sufficing, but the latter would want a 
littlo more assistance in the way of half- 
decayed stable-manure, dug in a good spade 
deep, knocking well to pieces any hard clods, 
of which there are sure to be several now this 
dry weather. At least it is so at the time of 
writing, July 24th. After the piece has been 
dug a light stone roller should be run over 
it, then a wooden rake to remove sticks and 
stones, when all will be ready for the drills to 
be drawn 1 inch deep, 15 inches asunder. 
Should the weather remain dry, soak the drills 
half-an-hour before sowing, then fill in with 
the feet, and give a final rake over. Keep a 
watch that the birds do not molest the seeds, 
and as soon as the seedlings are through the 
soil dust with wood-ashes in early morning, 
when wet with dew. This is the best remedy, 
or, rather, the best preventive, of the Turnip- 
fly, so troublesome in hot weather. The thin¬ 


ning should be done in good time, 5 inches or 
G inches asunder being none too much for 
breadths that have to stand some months. 
Ply the Dutch hoe frequently between the 
rows to facilitate growth in their early stages, 
a time when they so easily fall a prey to the 
fly. A great ninny varieties are on the 
market, so that one can choose either white, 
red, or yellow. Orange Jelly and Yellow 
Malta are good, so is Vcitch’s lied Globe. All- 
the-Year-Round and Chirk Castle all stand 
the winter well, and may be relied on to give 
satisfaction, but the yellow-fleshed varieties 
do best with a long season of growth, so that 
they should be sown early in August. B. 

PEAS AND THE HOT WEATHER. 
Evidently there will be a short supply of 
Peas in autumn if this hot, dry weather con¬ 
tinues. In my own case it has been somewhat 
difficult to keep up the daily supply. Owing 
to the hot, dry weather in May, thrip attacked 
three midsummer rows before I observed it, 
and the three rows will not produce as many 
Peas as one row would in an ordinary season. 
During this month (July) I have sprayed those 
coming forward for autumn use with an in¬ 
secticide once a week in the evening, applying 
it with force into the tips and underside of 
the foliage, and on very hot days I syringe 
them about 6 o’clock, which is proving most 
helpful to them. 

It is no use to expect these to continue 
growing if the foliage is not kept soft and the 
roots moist. Let the roots be as moist as they 
may be these hot days, the haulm dry. Some 
may say trench deeply and early, mulching the 
roots. Even this will not keep them going if 
very hot and dry. When watering is resorted 
to then water should be given in sufficient 
quantity to moisten them to the bottom. Far 
better give none than in small quantities. I 
have some rows of Autocrat sown in the 
middle of June looking well under this treat¬ 
ment. J. C. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lettuces - Sow good breadths of these now. They 
are sure to come in useful to transpUnt later in the 
month, un.ess it is particularly hot aiul dry. In that case 
frequent sowings are the best, as Lett uces move badly in 
dry weather. As a Cabbage variety few equal the old All 
the Year Hound, and in Cos, Mammoth, Alexandra, and 
Hicks’ Hardy White may be selected the last for the 
latest sowings.--.!. 

Bottling Peas.—Having just now an abundance of 
Pens, 1 should like to bottle some for use later on. Can 
you give me a reliable recipe for doing so?—W. W. Hoohkr 
(C ol. X 

[Green Peas should, ere being bottled, be 
whilst young, also of one size. Then put into 
; wide-mouthed bottles, with a pinch of salt on 
the top. Stand the bottles up to their necks 
‘ in a large pot of water ; stand over a fire and 
I boil slowly, then, so soon as the Peas seem to 
■ be soft, take the bottles out, cork up and seal 
i them over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 
Bottling of these things, however, is work 
that is best dono by someone who has intimate 
1 knowledge of the process, as a slight mistake 
; may lead to failure.] 

How to cook Egg-plants (E. Weston).— 
j This is a delicious vegetable if it is only 
cooked rightly. Fried Egg-plant.—Take a 
large ripe purple fruit, and cut it in slices of 
half an inch in thickness ; strew a little salt 
over each, and lay on a plate for ten minutes 
or more to let the water run out ; dip each 
slice into a well-beaten egg, and then in 
cracker or bread-crumbs, and fry in hot butter 
or lard as you would oysters, and the plant 
will taste like fried fish. Boiled Egg-plant.— 
Cut the fruits in halves, and boil them until 
perfectly soft and tender; then scrape the 
pulp from the inside of the skins, season with 
salt, butter, etc., and strew sifted bread¬ 
crumbs all over them. Set the dish into the 
oven to brown for ten minutes. Baked Egg- 
I plant.—Wash the fruits clean, and bake in 
! the oven as you would Potatoes. Remove the 
j skins while hot, mash to a paste, and season 
with butter, pepper, and salt. A raw Onion 
| chopped fine and a little pepper are con¬ 
sidered great additions to this dish. 

Index to Volume XXVI.—The binding covert 
(price le. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XxVI. art 
1 now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free (or is. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES ON LILACS. 

Lilacs are deservedly among the most 
popular of our flowering shrubs, and, blossom¬ 
ing in the late spring with Laburnum, at a 
time when nature wears its most lovely 
aspect, and the snowy drifts of the Hawthorn 
whiten the hedges, they are preferred before 
all other flowers, in spite of the numerous 
floral beauties by which they are surrounded. 
In May many country gardens are, in the 
eventide, filled with the perfume wafted from 
the great Lilac-bushes, rounded masses of 
bloom 15 feet or more in height, which for 
weeks provide boughs that carry the delicious 
scent within the house, and that fill large 
hampers, which bring the sweet odours of the 
country into the homes of the less fortunate 
dwellers among the bricks and mortar of 
towns. In cottage gardens the Lilac gene¬ 


should be kept to a single stem. Standard 
trees flower much better than bushes, where 
the annual suckers are allowed to grow at 
will. If left to itself the Lilac will throw up 
numbers of suckers from the roots, and from 
the lower portions of the stem, and a 
neglected bush will in a few years form an 
impenetrable mass, and the flower-trusses will 
become smaller. The suckers should be care¬ 
fully removed every year, and the tree treated 
with occasional mulches of manure to pre¬ 
serve its vigour. The pernicious system of 
grafting is often practised with the Lilac, and 
in that case the removal of root-suckers is 
doubly important, as these will come from the 
stock and not from the graft. A good deal of 
confusion is created in the minds of many 
amateurs by the name Syringa, which is the 
Latin name for Lilac, the shrub generally 
known by that name not being a Syringa at 
, all, but a Philadelphia. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 



Lilac Marie Legraye.” From a photograph by Mr/S. W. Fitzherbert Kingswear, Devon. 


rally to be found is the coloured form of 
Syringa vulgaris, with occasionally a bush of 
the white variety, which is usually a little 
earlier in opening its flowers, and. more | 
rarely, a plant of the smaller-leaved Persian 
Lilac, but of late years numerous fine 
varieties have been raised, with far finer 
trusses and flowers than those of the old i 
plant. Of these there is no more beautiful I 
single white than the subject of the illustra- 1 
tion. Marie Legraye, sometimes known as 1 
Marie Legrange, though this in turn has now 
been ousted by newer introductions. The 
truss, though not so large as in some of the 
novelties, is refined in form, and the flowers 
are not overcrowded, and thus the light is \ 
enabled to play among the blossoms with 
charming effect, which is impossible where ' 
the trusses are solid masses of tightlv-pncked 
flowers, as in some of the newer varieties. , 
lb** colour is a delicate q 
To obtaifu tiro best 


le </?Tl>ny white. 1 
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- There is perhaps no class of hardy 

shrubs that command more attention than the 
Lilacs. Among the earlier flowering shrubs : 
they are looked upon as the chief attraction. 
There are many fine hybrid varieties, but in 
many gardens we see only fair success with j 
their cultivation. In many instances little at- | 
tention has been paid to the preparation of | 
the soil. Lilacs, like most shrubs, delight in 
a rich, deep loam, and, before planting, care 
should be taken that the ground has been 
thoroughly trenched ami well enriched. The 
chief cause of failures, however, is the using 
of grafted plants. To ensure a quick growth 
and speedy returns, as it were, grafting is re¬ 
sorted to as the chief means of propagation ; 
and while grafted plants may grow splendidly 
for a few years, they wiil soon begin to 
show signs of decay, and eventually die. To 
ensure good results it will be best to start 
aright, and if it is possible secure plants 
ou their own roots, Cuttings may be 


| 
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rooted in a gentle bottoui heat during the 
summer, and it is surprising how quickly 
an own-root plant will grow when it once 
gets a start. In the Arnold Arboretum, 
where for years the Lilacs have been one of 
the chief attractions during the season, no 
grafted plants are now to be found. When 
new varieties arrive they are placed in 
nursery rows till Mr. Dawson has had an 
opportunity to grow own-root plants, which 
finally receive a position in the border. This 
year many people believe the Lilacs were 
finer than they have ever been before, but it 
is doubtful if the individual flowers were so 
large as last year on account of the excep¬ 
tionally dry spring. Bo that as it may, it is 
safe to say they never flowered so freely, 
and were well worthy of a visit by all in¬ 
terested in these plants. 

Among the newer hybrid varieties worthy 
of note Aline Moequery is a fine, compact 
grower, with purplish-red single flowers, and 
is one of the best. Princess Alexandra is not 
a recent introduction, but it is one of the 
finest white varieties. Gigantea is an old 
variety, but it still holds its place favourably 
among all others. Frau Bertha Dammati is a 
good white sort, with large panicles of flowers, 
and may he considered one of tho best. 
Caroli is a very free bloomer, with purplish 
red blossoms, and is an excellent variety. 
Triomphe d’Orleans has a fine free panicle 
of bloom, but it is not of such a close habit 
of growth as some varieties ; on this account 
it is all the more valuable. Marie Legraye 
is fairly well known as one of the best double 
white sorts, and, although a good grower, is 
uot so free blooming as some others. Alba 
major is a large-flowered variety of the 
common white. Azurea plena is a good 
double variety. Doyen Ketsleer is a very 
large flowering sort, and u free bloomer, of a 
pleasing lavender colour. Souvenir de L. 
Spath is one of the best, with medium dark 
purplish-red flowers. Philemon is undoubt¬ 
edly the best dark-coloured variety ; it blooms 
early and keeps its colour well, lasting better 
than many of them. 

Among later introduced varieties worthy of 
note are Colbert, with largo double purple 
flowers ; Dr. Masters, with lilac flowers ; 
Rabelais, Mme. Casimir Perier, and Noiset- 
tiana, with white flowers. Other good varieties 
include President Carnot, Echenholm, Mme. 
Briott, E. Lemoine, Gehemrath Singleman, 
Mme. Kreuter, Professor C. S. Sargent, La 
Vi lie de Troyes, Lemoine, President Gravy, 
La Tour de Avorgne, President Massnrt, 
Tournefort. Condorcet, Dr. Lindley, Win. 
Robinson, Louis Henry, Marechal de Bos- 
sonepierre, etc. 

Among the different species are some of the 
best and most interesting of the Lilacs. 
Syringa pubescens is one of the best, with a 
decided upright habit of growth and free 
small light-coloured flowers. Josiknea is well 
known as a valuable late variety. Villosa is 
a grand Lilac, coming into bloom just as most 
of the hybrids have passed. Chinensis, both 
light and dark coloured, is good; and 
persica is so well known that it needs only to 
be called attention to. Rothomageusis is a 
hybrid known as the Rouen Lilac, and is 
perhaps the most graceful of all. Later in 
the season come the Chinese Lilac, Pekin- 
ensis, valuable as a late-flowering plant, and 
Syringa japonica, which is a small growing 
tree, and one of the most ornamental of 
Japanese introductions.— John W. Duncan, 
in Florists' Exchange. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Blrch-treee doing: badly.— About feur year* 
since I planted some joung Birch-treea. These all did 
well at first, but tome of them are now looking unsatis¬ 
factory, and many of the branches are dving back. What 
can I do for these? Would ordinary stable manure be of 
service- The soil is light and dry, with porous rock 
underneath, and is of rather a c-dcureous nature. The 
trees are on the Coiswold Hills. 600 feet above 8ta level, 
with a southern exposure.— Birch-trkb. 

[You do not slate the size of the trees when 
planted. Sometimes oldish trees are difficult 
to transplant. There may, too, be a lack of 
moisture in your soil. In this case a mulch 
would be of use—Grass or Fern or litter.] 

Screen for prnrder.— Mv garden has lost its 

privacy and, consequently, its eh<*rm ; you would, there¬ 
fore, do me a great favour bv naming a few trees of rapid 
growth find ipmpact habit to serve as a screen ? 1 may 
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mention that immediately under the top soil, which is 
pood, there i« a layer of yellow clay of no preat thickness. 
The situation is pretty much exposed to winds, and about 
450 feet above sea level. ( should also like the trees to be 
ornamental, but, of course, I am prepared to sacrifice 
ornameDt to utility.— ,1. G. 

[Among summer leafing trees the Canadian 
Poplar, Black Poplar, and the White Poplar 
(Populus Abele) are the most rapid growers. 
Among evergreens the Corsican and Scotch 
Firs, the Spruce, unless your soil is very 
dry, and Lawson’s Cypress would also do. 
Much, however, depends on the size of the 
garden, the space to plant, and other matters, 
of which you give us no idea.] 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ter- 
nata) in Hants. —I forward you a photo of my 
Choisya ternata. as grown against my house. 

It covers a spaco 9 feet by 8 feet. This year 
the blossom has not been so thick as it was | 
the previous year, and some of it is hidden 
under the foliage. I planted it six years ago 
as a tiny pot plant in a corner facing north 
and west, und quite protected from east wind. 

In extreme frost only I nail a mat over 
it. This last winter it was not covered more 
than a fortnight the whole season, so I think 
that proves its hardy nature. The shiny 
foliage is pretty all the year round, and the 
blossom most fragrant and charming.—Miss 
Agnes Hale. [The photograph, we are sorry j 
to say, was not clear enough to obtain a good 
result by reproducing it.—E d.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Roses in pots should be i 
plunged outside to save watering. The same 1 
treatment will suit Rhododendrons and de- I 
ciduous Azaleas, though where a good j 
•dock of the two last named is grown in a re- i 
serve bed the usual course is to plant them ; 
out after the young growth is hardened, and I 
lift fresh plants for the next season’s forcing, i 
Very often the flowers have to be cut from 
forced plants for room decoration, and such 
plants will hardly be in condition for forcing 
the next year. R. Cunninghami may be 
forced annually, as the flowers are smaller, 
and are freely produced. A good batch of 
Lilacs should be provided for forcing, and if 
well managed and kept under glass till the 
new growth is getting a bit firm they will 
flower annually. All the Indian Azaleas, 
even the lute-flowering plants, will be better 
outside now on a coal-ash bed, partially 
shaded. They should be syringed every 
bright day in the afternoon. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now making rapid progress. Never 
water a plant without testing its condition 
by tapping the sides of the pots, and do not 
overfeed with strong stimulants. A generous j 
diet they must have to obtain the best results, 
but over anxiety to beat existing records ! 
sometimes lands one in difficulties. The buds 
«»f the Japanese section are now showing, 
and should be selected shortly. What are 
termed second crowns usually come in time 
enough, and produce the best-coloured and 
best-shaped flowers. The selected buds 
should be relieved of all competitors on the 
same stem when fine blooms are wanted, and 
all surplus growths should be removed also. 
Earwigs should bo trapped. Winter-flowering 
Heaths are better outside now. They should 
he kept under notice as regards watering. If 
the atmosphere is too dry red-spider and 
thrips will probably have to be reckoned with. | 
The moment a plant is attacked take it out¬ 
side, lay it on its side, and syringe with a 
solution of soft soap and Tobacco-liquor, or 
some other insecticide, of which there is 
plenty. Where dipping can be done there is 
less waste of material. Quassia extract, as 
prepared by tho horticultural chemist, makes 
a good remedy for insect plagues generally, 
and may be used at the rate of half a pint of j 
extract to five gallons of water. It will not 
injure the foliage. 

Stove.—Ferns will not be required now. 
Some of the plants will now be in the conser¬ 
vatory, and the young stuff coming on for 
winter blooming in pits, when the necessary 
stopping of gross' shoots can have attention if 
required. Poinsettias are not stopped, but ! 
are grown near the glass to insure short- l 
joint*'!. Fturdv growth. A little shade will be 
: * -ary iu bot^bright weather! but let them 
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have as much sunshine as they can bear with¬ 
out injury to the foliage. Euphorbias may 
be stopped once more, as may also Bouvardias 
when growing strongly. Do not permit any¬ 
thing to suffer from want of water, nor yet 
overdo the supply. The soil in the pots 
should be permitted to get dry sometimes, but 
not to distress the plants. Do not syringe or 
sprinkle plants with cold, hard water. All 
water should stand exposed for a few hours j 
either in tanks or tubs before using. 

Ferns under glass. —Gather spores as tho 
fertile fronds approach tho ripening stage, 
and either sow in pans or boxes, or lay on 
sheets of paper to be sown later. Pot off 
young plants which have been pricked off 
into boxes, and are now sturdy. Keep plenty 
of small plants in stock for table and other I 
decorations. There is a demand for small 
plants now. and will be through the winter. 
Healthy little Maiden-hairs of various kinds 
are always useful. Do not crowd anything 
now. Loam and leaf-mould, freely mixed 
with sharp sand, will grow all Ferns well. 
Clean, well-drained pots only should be used, 
and very large shifts are not desirable now. i 
One need not pot Ferns quite so firmly as I 
flowering plants. Still, as smaller pots are 
used, a fair amount of firmness in the soil is 
necessary. Loosely potted plants generally 
get straggling in their growth, and require | 
more care in watering. 

Orchard house. —It is scarcely possible to 
give too much ventilation in such weather as 
we are having now, and night ventilation is I 
very important. Colour and flavour to a 
very large extent depend upon the ventila- ; 
tion. Watering also must have close atten- ! 
tion. During the ripening period of Peaches j 
and Nectarines it is not necessary for the ' 
roots to be always in a state of saturation, as 
it is wonderful how such fruits, Peaches espe- i 
daily, part with their sweetness if over- | 
watered at the last moment. If the red-spider 
has been kept down during the swelling of the 
fruits when the syringe or engine could be 
used with advantage, there should bo no 
trouble now, and as fast as tho fruits are 
gathered, if the trees are in pots, take them 
outside, where the syringe can be used again, 
as it is important for the foliage to be kept i 
green as long as possible. 

Late Crapes. —If any small seedless berries 
remain in bunches of Alicante remove them j 
at once, and if there is a tight place in any 
bunch a berry or two may be taken out to I 
give relief to the berries during the last 
swelling. Remove sublaterals, as they must 
not be permitted to shade or keep the light 
from the main leaves. Training Vines too 
near the glass often leads to drip, as when , 
leaves touch the glass they often conduct the j 
condensed moist ure down among the bunches. I 
This can be obviated by early morning venti- | 
lation. No vinery these bright mornings 
should be closed after 6 o’clock, and a com- I 
paratively small opening along the ridge will 
allow tho vapour to escape. Pretty well all 
Grapes will now have finished stoning, and 
the roots in insido borders should be well 
nourished. 

Young Vines. -If required to bear fruit 
next year these will now have made all the 
growth required—so far, at least, as regards 
the fruiting rods; and these should be 
stopped, if not already done, and all subla¬ 
terals reduced to one leaf, ho that nothing 
now interferes with tho work of the main 
leaves, as these are the main factors of next 
year’s crop. Young Vines with good foliuge 
will use up a good deal of moisture. 

Window gardening.— Cacti and other suc¬ 
culents which have flowered should be placed 
outside now to ripen, and the showers will 
cleanse and refresh the plants immensely. All 
■ cuttings of window plants will root now in a 
i shady spot outside with more certainty than 
| indoors. This refers to Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Myrtles, Campanulas, etc. Geraniums will 
do best in the sunshine, but soft things in the 
shade. A rather deep box, with a square of 
glass on the top, makes a good propagating 
case. 

Outdoor garden. —Keep the pods picked 
off Sweet Peas if a suocession of flowers is 
wanted from the same plants, but as Sweet 


Peas are so popular for cutting it is wise to 
make two or three sowings, as young plants 
produce the finest flowers. Remove all faded 
flowers from Roses, and give nourishing 
drinks to help on the successive blossoms. In 
budding standard Briers, if strong heads are 
wanted next season, do not cut back the 
budded shoots, as dormant buds make the 
strongest heads. It is possible by cutting 
back to within 6 inches or 8 inches of the 
huds to get a few flowers in the autumn, but 
it is not wise to do so, as it is at the expense 
of the future. There is a good deal of young 
stuff ready for pricking out now, and this 
should be done at once to have strong plants 
to put out during the autumn. Late sowing 
and overcrowding are responsible for the non- 
flowering of many biennials as early as they 
ought to do. Very often a year is lost 
through this cause. To keep annuals iu con¬ 
dition as long as possible pick off the seeds 
and mulch with old manure, broken up tine. 
A bed of late-sown Asters comes iu useful for 
filling vacancies in beds and borders, as they 
can be moved with balls, and scarcely feel 
any check. Verbenas, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
and Ageratums will require pegging again to 
fill up beds well. 

Fruit garden. —One of the best early cook¬ 
ing Apples is Lord Suffield, and it is at the 
same time one of tho worst growers, and. 
therefore, the trees do not live long, other¬ 
wise it would be a very profitable tree to plant. 
Lord Grosvenor, which also belongs to the 
Codlin family, is in many districts taking its 
place. Marik’s Codlin is a good early cooking 
Apple, and bears abundantly. I have seen 
some wonderful crops of this variety near 
Wisbech, on the borders of Cambs and Nor¬ 
folk. Those who have heavily laden trees of 
these varieties will find the fruits fit for use 
now, and should thin them, taking the 
and leaving the small ones to grow, 
fruit-trees which are carrying heavy loads 
with rich top-dressings, or use liquid-manure. 
Anything likely to afford nourishment will bn 
useful now. The day has gone by for leaving 
fruit-trees to Nature if any profit is required. 
Continue the work of summer pruning. 
Wherever there are crowded shoots on any 
tree or bush thin them to let iu the air and 
sunshine. Give the finishing touches to 
ground intended for Strawberries. Give a 
good treading or rolling. 

Vegetable garden.— In dry, hot weather 
mulch and water Tomatoes, and remove side 
shoots when small. Stop leaders when four 
trusses have appeared, unless there is a de¬ 
mand for small green fruits for pickling. Sow 
main crops of Turnips for autumn and 
winter. Red Globe, Orange Jelly, and Chirk 
Castle Black Stone are good hardy varieties. 
The early White Stone may be sown after 
Potatoes. A little later make a last sowing 
of Endive for winter use. Only hardy kinds 
of Lettuces should be sown now. Plant out, 
for succession, and tie up plants which are 
nearly full grown to blanch. Finish planting 
Celery for late use. Early Celery should be 
earthed up when dry, first giving a good soak 
ing of water. Sow Onions for standing the 
winter. Spring sown Onions which have 
nearly finished growth may have a little pres 
sure applied to the necks by going over the 
beds with a wooden rake. Keep down weeds 
everywhere by weeding or hoeing. Mulch 
late Peas and Scarlet Runners, and water if 
' dry, but when the land is in good heart a 
| mulch will suffice. Plant out now Leeks for 
, late use, and draw a little earth up to early 
plants. Cut off tho ends of the leaves to 
strengthen the stems. Cut herbs for drying, 
j and dry Parsley for bottling for winter 
! flavouring. Vegetables for pickling should 
also be prepared. E. Hobday. 


THE OOMINQ WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July Slst .—The summer pruning of fruit- 
trees is still going on. Several trees have 
been noted for root pruning in the autumn, 
and we shall not wait for all the leaves to 
fall before setting about them. When done 
early it has some influence upon the swelling 
and formation of the buds. Beds of Violets 
that were planted in April for lifting in 
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September were mulched with short manure, 
and are very free from spider. 

August 1st .—Made a further sowing of Cab¬ 
bages, Lettuces, Endives, Onions, Turnips, 
and Spinach. Sowed Pansies in boxes in cold 
frame, also Brompton and Intermediate 
Stocks, and Iceland Poppies of a new Excelsior 
strain, which ought to be something good, as 
the shilling packets are very small. Pricked 
out Wallflowers and other biennials into 
nursery beds to get strong. Gave Celery a 
good soaking of liquid-manure, and finished 
earthing up earliest rows. 

August Snd .—Cut back show and fancy 
Pelargoniums, and put in the best of the cut¬ 
tings. They will strike outside now, as will 
also Zonal and other Pelargoniums. Early 
flowering Fuchsias have been cut back to get 
new growths for cuttings. They soon break 
if not cut too hard, and the young shoots 
make excellent cuttings, which bloom earlier 
than anything rooted in spring. All Tomatoes 
outside have been stopped, and a few of the 
bottom leaves shortened back. 

August 3rd .—We are busy now putting in 
<-uttingS~Of various kinds of bedding plants, 
including Geraniums, Heliotropes, Coleuses, 
etc. All Geraniums are rooted outside. We 
generally, except for new kinds, use boxes, 
as this saves room and time ; but they are 
potted off early in January. Anything 
special may be potted off in autumn if we 
want cuttings from them. All soft stuff is 
struck in frames, kept close and shaded at 
first, except for an hour or two in the 
morning. 

August Jfth .—Every spare moment is taken 
tip with hoeing, as we believe in a loose sur¬ 
face among growing plants. All green crops 
aro earthed up when some growth has been 
made. Mulching is carried out as far as the 
manure will go, and the hoe or fork is used 
freely when mulching is not done. This saves 
watering. Passed a wooden rake over the 
Onion beds to bend down stubborn necks. 
The Onions raised under glass will beat those 
sown outside. 

August 5th. — Planted Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flowers in trenches. These come in useful 
in the autumn. They will be helped with 
mulch and water. Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
very often comes too large and coarse for 
dinner parties, where the best of everything is 
wanted. Sowed Telegraph and Lockie’s Per¬ 
fection Cucumbers. The winter house has 
been thoroughly cleansed, and all crevices 
dressed with carbolic acid. Potted off 
Chinese Primulas. Put in cuttings of La¬ 
vender and Rosemary. 


Meteorology. —The Council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society are desirous of ad¬ 
vancing the general knowledge of meteorology, 
and of promoting an intelligent public interest 
in the science. They think that these ends 
can be most readily attained by means of lec¬ 
tures delivered in connection with scientific 
societies and institutions in various parts of 
the country. The Council have now ap¬ 
pointed a lecturer who is prepared to deliver 
lectures oil meteorological subjects— e.g. : 
How to observe the weather; weather fore¬ 
casting ; climate ; rainfall; thunderstorms ; 
meteorology in relation to agriculture, health, 

‘ tc. The lectures will be illustrated by lan¬ 
tern slides from the large collection in the 
possession of the society. Societies and insti¬ 
tutions, wishing such lectures, will be ex¬ 
pected to pay a moderate fee and to defray 
travelling expenses. The Council are willing 
to arrange for exhibiting at the gatherings of 
local scientific societies, institutions, or 
schools, a collection of photographs, draw¬ 
ings, diagrams and charts, illustrating me¬ 
teorological phenomena, and of various pat¬ 
terns of instruments used for meteorological 
observations. They would also, if desired, 
lend and fit up a complete climatological 
station for exhibition, showing the necessary 
instruments in position and ready for use. The 
cost of transit and the expenses of a member 
of the staff in fitting up and superintending 
the exhibit would be borne by the society or 
institution inviting the co-operation of the 
Royal Meteorological Society. The Council are 
further prepared to lend sets of lantern 
slides^ illustrating meteorolociqal phenome; 
and instruments at a chargf ofIs.-JJer ' 


and cost of carriage (minimum amount 3s.). 
Should you desire further details on the sub¬ 
ject, a communication addressed to the As¬ 
sistant Secretary', Royal Meteorological 
Society., 70, Victoria Street, S.W., will re¬ 
ceive immediate attention.— Francis Camp¬ 
bell Bayard, Hugh Robert Mill, Secre¬ 
taries. _ __ 

LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Notice to quit private garden.— Will you 
please say if six months r notice is icquired to terminate 
the tenancy of a garden (not a market garden), or 
whether twelve months’ notice is now required, or does 
the twelve months’ notice only refer to agricultural laud? 
—Par. 

[A twelve mouths’ notice is only necessary 
where the holding is one that comes within 
the scope of the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
and where also there is no written agreement 
for some other notice. A private garden does 
not come within the Acts, and so, if there be 
no express stipulation as to the length of 
notice, half a year’s notice, expiring with the 
end of a year of tenancy, is sufficient to de¬ 
termine the tenancy of a private garden.— 
K. C. T.] 

Trees obstructing view no remedy. -1 

built a bungalow and have lived in it for the last six 
years, and it"commanded a view of Boine twenty or thirty 
miles. A wealthy man has bought the adjoining property, 
and he has surrounded my ground with forest trees about 
6 feet apart and about ‘io feet high, which close me in. 
Ar the trees develop my view will be entirely obstructed. 
Will you kindly inform what is the law affecting the 
matter?— Ajax. 

[The owner of the adjoining property has 
acted entirely within his legal rights, and you 
have no legal remedy. Perhaps you im¬ 
agined that the law as to obstruction of 
ancient lights had some application, or that 
the position was analogous, but it is not so, 
and under no circumstances whatever—apart 
from an express covenant—can a person ob¬ 
tain compensation for loss of view, nor can he 
prevent the obstruction of the view, whether 
it be occasioned by the planting of trees, the 
erection of buildings and walls, or otherwise. 
-K. C. T.j_ 

BEES. 


INTRODUCING QUEEN TO HIVE. 

It frequently happens that a queen is lost at 
swarming time, or when out to meet the 
drone, and a queen lost in this manner from a 
second swarm, or from a colony from which a 
swarm has issued, is a great calamity, the 
brood in the stock hive being too far advanced 
to enable the bees to raise a new queen, while 
after-swarms are without brood. On the loss 
of a queen the worker bees soon give evidence 
of the fact by their agitation and excitement. 
In two or three days, however, they settle 
down, apparently reconciled to their loss, but 
appear to lose energy, become slow in their 
movements, and linger upon the alighting- 
board instead of quickly running in and out, 
as at times of prosperity. On these indica¬ 
tions being observed no time should be lost 
in introducing a new queen to the hive; but 
in this operation precautions are necessary, as 
the bees are apt to destroy the stranger. The 
queen which it is desired to introduce is, 
therefore, placed in a queen cage, which is 
inserted between two central combs, the bees 
being at the same time sprinkled with thin 
syrup, while a supply of food is placed on the 
top of the hive, over the frames. Next day 
the queen is released from the cage, the bees 
again sprinkled with syrup, when, as a rule, 
sho is well received hy the inmates of the 
hive. Some bee-keepers introduce their 
queens direct during the honey season by 
driving them in at the entrance of the hive 
with smoke, the time selected being the even- i 
ing of a fine, warm day. The bees not being 
on the look-out for strangers at this time 
are ready to accept anything put into their 
hive, and by puffing in a little smoke all are 
made of the same scent, which is a great 
point in the introduction of a queen, or in 
uniting colonies. When a hive has been some 
time queenless it is found advisable to insert a 
comb or two of hatching brood, to cage the 
queen on these, and release her at the end 
of three days. Queen bees should be kept 
only so long as their qualities are such as to 
l»make it desirable to perpetuate them. By 


following out queen rearing the bee-keeper 
has always on hand through the breeding 
season a supply of fertile queens to meet con¬ 
tingencies. S. S. G. 

Bees In chimney. —For some time 1 have been 
troubled by a swarm of bees in my drawing-room chimney 
Several attempts have been made to get rid of them, but 
without success. All through the winter I have had a 
tire in the room, but the bees still remain. Could you tell 
me of any way by which 1 could get rid of them V They 
are such an annoyance, continually flying down the 
chimney into the room. I should be most grateful if you 
would give me some advice in the matter.—P erplbxkd. 

[It is to bo feared that you will experience 
much difficulty in dislodging the bees from 
your drawing-room chimney. When bees 
have taken to such a position it is impossible 
to got rid of them by any means short of 
smothering them and bricking up the aperture 
they occupy ; and these operations cannot be 
carried out unless the cluster is near the top 
of the chimney. It would be well to obtain 
the advice of an experienced local bee-keeper, 
—S. S. G.] 

Treatment of tortoise (II. P. M. 

You should feed your tortoise upon Lettuce, 
Cabbage, and Dandelion leaves, with now 
and then some bread and milk. It would 
probably thrive better if allowed to wander 
in the garden during the summer months 
than if confined to the house. If fed at re¬ 
gular hours, and at the same place, it would 
soon learn to find its way to the spot at feed¬ 
ing time. When tho weather becomes chilly 
it will bury itself in tho softest corner it can 
find, and remain torpid till tho return of 
spring. _ ____ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furmval-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should Ije sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miiul that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruit —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diderent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind snould be sent We can undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEJRS. 
Hydrangea* of poor colour (Lila ).—Nothing 
is said as to tho way in which your Hydrangea plants have 
been grown, whether indoors or out, in pots or other- 
wise. Being altogether in the dark on the subject, we 
can only say that too much shade will cause the flowers 
to become dull in colour, and so will an excessive ubc of 
stimulants. 

Moving the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) 
(P. Instone ).—The white garden Lily is Lilium candidum, 
also called Madonna Lily. This is best planted in August 
or early September. You should endeavour to obtain the 
beet bulbs, and plant in deeply dug ground in a rather 
sunny spot, employing little or no manure. The bulbs 
should not be planted more than 3 inches deep. 

Unhealthy AbutiIon - leaves (C. R .).—The 
Abutilou-leaves sent were covered with red-spider. 
Syringe them well twice or thrice daily with clean water, 
and, if very hot weather should occur, shade them a little 
from the Bun’s rays. A little weak, clear cow-manure- 
water occasionally will help them to make fresh, clean 
growth. 

Rose Francois Orousse (Cheshire).— Francois 
Crousse would be a grand variety as companion to Gross 
an Teplitz, and much better than Reine Olga de Wurtein. 
burg, which is more fitted for a loftier position. It blooms 
in early June, but does not yield a second crop worth con¬ 
sidering. The colour is nothing to be compared to that 
of Francois Crousse. 

Gypsophlia paniculata (Z. M.).— This is not 
seen at its beat until the third year. Your plant ought to 
flower freely next year. It is quite hardy, but as it dies 
down yearly and the young shoots are very liable to the 
attacks of dugs, you ought to mark the position the 
plants occupy. The plant offers no cultural difficulties. 
It is tap rooted, and for this reason it is always advisable 
to transplant the seedlings when quite young. Keep a 
reserve of young plants to replace the old ones. 

Unhealthy Rose-leaf {Inquirer ).—The Rose leaf 
tent was badly mildewed. It is sometimes caused by 
excessive root moisture, especially if the drainage of the 
Boil is bad, and also bv excessive drought, or rather 
periods of drought alternating wii h wet times. The best 
remedy will bB to keep the roots moderately moist, and 
syringe the plant with a solution of sulphide of potassium, 
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In the proportion of a large wineglassful to 4 callous of 
water. This is probablv the best remedy as yet known 
for the destruction of mildew. 

Lobelias for stock (Mnlbcrry \—The best plan 
will be to cur. off at once all the flowers on the Lobelias 
you wish to keep through the winter. As soon as fresh 
growth commences lift them carefully from the beds, and 
pot them in tome good soil, composed of loam, leaf mould, 
and sand, and put them in a cold-frame, where they can 
remain until danger of frost occurs; then remove them 
to a light and airy position in the greenhouse. They will 
grow slowly throughout the winter, and in the spring will 
produce a quantity of cuttings, which then strike root 
very easily. 

Propagating Iresinea f.4.).—Iresinea will strike 
freely in the month of September. A good plan is to fill 
a number of 4-inch pola with a mixture of sand, loam, 
and leaf-soil. Into these about a doze" cuttings can be 
dibbled, and, if kept moderately motet, close, and shaded 
in a warm frame, they will soon root ; then gradually 
inure to the air. They should not l»e potted off singly, 
but be kept in the s ore pots throughout the winter, in a 
light and comfortably warm-house. In the early spring 
they will produce an abundance of cuttings, wnich will 
strike freely in a warm vinery. 

Pansies and Calceolaria* dying (A).—This 
is by no means uncommon with these plants. Pansies, 
especially some of the delicate kinds, will give way under 
the influence of a day's hot sunshine after a dull, wet 
period. We have found the best remedy is to shade and 
keep the plants watered w'hen the weather continues dry. 

Witn Calceolarias it is generally want of vigour. I.ate- 
planted ones often die. Karly in April is the b*-»t time 
to put these out. They should be strong plants that have 
not been long in pots, and if planted in well-worked soil 
with plenty of good manure I foot or more below the 
plants there will be few, if any, losses. 

Propagating Alternantheras (/!.).—Probably 
the best way to get up a stork of these plants is to 
take cuttings in September and put them in light sandy 
soil in 4-inch pots, or small pans, well drained. They will 
quickly root in a warm, close frame, and they can be kept 
through the winter in the store pots and pans, in a light 
and warm house, and abundance of cuttings will generally 
be obtainable in the spring, and, as in this case heat is at 
command, no trouble should be experienced in striking 
them. Some growers pot up the old plants from the beds 
in the autumn, and keep them over the winter in a similar 
manner, taking cuttings in the spring, and this latter plan 
often answers well. 

Propagating Echeverlae (T. M .).—The offsets 
from these succulent plants strike root best in the spring 
of the year, and after they are taken off they should Ik? 
allowed to lie on the potting-bench a few days, so that 
their succulent, fleshy Htems have time to dr.v up a little ; 
then they Bhould be put singly into small pots, filled with 
half sand and loam, in a slightly moist condition. They 
should be placed in a houss with a tem|*erature of about 
6 ft degs. to 60 degs. : but they should not te kept close, or 
they will probably rot off. As soon as the little pots are 
full of roots they can he potted on into others of larger 
size. A compost of loam and sand suits them well at all 
stages of their existence. 

Hose foliage with oranae fungus (Mrs. 

C. G. and Ruby ).—Your Roses are attacked with orange 
fungus. This pest attacks Ho-es all over the world, and 
rarely is a garden found free from it. The Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate are most frequently attacked, but the Teas are not 
exempt. You can do little good this year, and although 
the foliage is in such a wretched plight, you will find the 
wood is not much damaged. A yood preventive is to 

drench the plants in the spring with a solution of copper , - 

sulphate in water. It should be applied in early epring | ^he t *' 100 t should all be removed, say, to half the length of 
l*efore the buds expand, and the soil around may also be j ^ _ Th®y can^then^be planted in rows firmly, in a border 
saturated. We Bnould oil vise ton to plant more Tea 


continuing in beauty for a considerable time. It is 
advisable, just before the flower-buds appear, to give the 
soil a good soaking of water, the temperature of the house 
ranging from 50 degs. to 00 degs. After flowering is over 
the shoots should be cut back moderately hard, again 
treating as in the previous summer. It is easily increased 
by cuttings of the young shoots produced after flowering. 
These can be had about midsummer. Put them into 
small pots in sandy soil under a bell-glam, in a tempera- , 
ture of 70 degs. Keep moist, close, and shaded. 

Garden Lilies (AmaleurX —You aHk for a list of 
garden Lilies to flower for a long period in succession 
during summer. If the term “summer" is employed 
studiously, a most valuable set of Lilies is omitted in L. 
speciosum, of which thee are some beautiful kinds. July 
is very rich in Lilie», and from early to late in this month 
many of the best species are in blooin. Among the 
earliest to flower is I. pyrenaicum, 2 feet, yellow, April or 
early May ; L. pomponium verum, scarlet. May. Then in 
May and June appear quite a large number of L. elegans 
in variety, and in the latter month L. croceum, L. umbel- 
lutum, etc.—the most vigorous of garden Lilies. In July 
appear the gems of all Lilies. L. eandidum, and quite 
early in the month, or sometimes in the end of June, L. 
excelsuni. Other July Lilies include L Hamoni, L par-, 
dalinum, peat, shade, and moisture: L. chalcedonicuin. 

I.. Martagon in several forms, L Browni, L. odoruro, L. 
Burbanki, and others. In August, L. Bateniania-, L. I 
tigrinum. L. Browni leucanthum, L. sulphureum, L. 
Ilenryi, L. auratum plat.vphyllum, with the entire race of 
L. sp-ciosum for September and later. The time of j 
flowering is only approximately correct, and is governed 
by the time of planting in the first year, and seasons, I 
whether early or late, subsequently. We do not suggest j 
that all the kinds cited will succeed under one and the | 
same treatment, and if desired we shall havo pleasure in 
affording you any information on this head. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Azalea molllsfUro. CoutthardX— \ 
Out hvck as soon as flowering is over any straggling shoots , 
to maintain the symmetry of the plant, but not unless 
absolutely necessary, as the more pruning the fewer the i 
flowers. 

Oreeoers for walls (to. E. P. H.).—l, Yitia I 
Ooignetim is the most vigorous of all the Vines. 2. Irish 
Yew would not do against a wall. 3, Magnolias, Wietaria, | 
Escallonia, Myrtle, Laurustinus, Akebia, Camellias, Chi- | 
monanthus, Cydonia, Forsythia, Jasmines, Loniceras, 
Choisya, Buddleia, and many others, in addition to those 
you have mentioned, should succeed well with you. 

FRUIT. 

Th© Loqoat (Eriobotrya japmiica ).—It is very pro¬ 
bable your trees are growing too freely ; hence we should 
advise you to root-prune them in the winter, but, as you | 
eav nothing of their size, we cannot say whether they 
arc large enough to fruit or not. Certainly you cannot i 
expect fruits before they are from 10 feet to 12 feet high. 

Plum-trees, silver-leaf in (A. J. Garlands) — j 
The leaves of the Plum you send have been attacked by 
the disease known as silver-leaf, no r es dealing with which 
you will find in nur issues of August. 2nd and August lfiih 
1902,-both of wh'**h can l»e had of the publisher, post free i 
for?td. This disease frequently attacks Peach-trees. A ; 
friend of ours has lost several indoor Peach-trees from i 
this disease. 

Gooseberry-cuttings (R.).— The best time of the 
I year to take Gooseberry-cuttings is during October and 
November, as soon as the leaves have fallen off the bushes. 

' Well-ripened shoots of medium strength and about, a foot 
in length may be selected, and the eyes at the bottom of 


Ro?es, and we think you will lie less troubled with the 
fungus upon this class. 

Culture of Hydran«eas(.V.V- Hydrangeas should 
lie cut down immediately they have done flowering. As 
soon as they have thrown up tome fresh growth, repot 
Into a size larger pot in strong holding loam and a little 
manure. Press this soil down very firmly around ih« 
roots, and set them in the open air. Abundance of water 
will be required during the period of growth. When 


of rather sandy soiL 
Summer pruning: standard Apples (T. C. S.). 

—This description of pruning is best performed with the 
thumb and finger when the shoots are soft Standard 
Apples, however, do not require much of it at any time. 
The side shoots on the main branches, if becoming over¬ 
crowded, should l»e pinched back to 3 inches or 4 inches 
from the bast- early in the growing season, and the termi¬ 
nal ones had better be allowed to grow at will, unless some 
of them are taking an undue lead, and arc destroying thi 


there te danger of frost in the late autumn remove them 1 shape and balance of the tree. If any of the terminal 


to a greenhouse or pit, where it can be excluded. During 
the dull winter months very little water indeed is required 
by them at the roots. As soon as active growth commences 
in spring, place them in a light, airy, and comfortably- 
w«rm-housc, and give abundance of moisture at the roots I 
with frequent soakings of liquid-manure, and fine heads of 
flower should result. 

Border flowers for late summer (Cantcrbimj 
Bril) —There are many things that would form a good 
succession to Canterbury Bells and the other things 
named that would require no better cultivation than 
these. Of the hest and most suitable, and such as could 
now be planted if established examples in pots were 
obtained, we may name Oaillardias, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
several of the Day Lilies, which would be best planted in 
autumn ensuing, Japanese Anemones in variety, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies in plenty. Aster Ainellus vars , A. acris, 
Stenactis sj>eciosa, Rudbeekia Newmani, R. purpurea. 
Globe Thistles, Eryngiums in variety, and many more. 
Phloxes and 8unflowers could also be added, the former 
requiring deeply tilled and very rich, preferably moist, 
soils. There are many Lilies, too, but such as these would 
lie best planted in the dormant state. Few Irises would 
l>e of service after July, but in this month and in June a 
fine display could be bod. 

Mackaya bella (Harry Marten ).—This is the 
name of the plant, a flower of which you send. This South 
African shrub is rather difficult to bloom, but this is prob. 
ably owing to its requirement k as to temperature not 
being properly understood. The be*t way to obtain 
success is to plant it out in a moderately warm greenhouse 
in a sunny position in a well drained border, using good 
loam, with the addii.un of leaf mould and well rotted 
manure, (rive it vh-t.'y of water during the summer 
months, but withhold it almost entirely during the 
autumn and w>ut. r. Rv thi-, means the growth is well 
ripened. I . >princ will produae bloom in abun¬ 

dance, ti llo*i:(| wni^re dcU^ale^-Wac purple in 
r-j/kfut. with red lAcB,-|v^dlj'odilea |r^w:ij racemes, 


shoots require cutting back, do it at the winter pruning, 
not now. 

Plum-treOB falling (Merthyr Tydfil aiul Mis* 
LrslieX —The soil into which the roots of your trees have 
gone is poor and sour, and the remedy will be found in 
opening a trench .in the autumn round the tree at a 
distance of 3 feet from the stem, cutting clean off all roots 
that can be found, also grubbing under and finding, then 
severing, any roots that, have a' tendency to descent! 
Refill the trench with fresh soil from the vegetable garden, 
and put a mulch of manure over the surface. Mix with 
the soil, when putting it in. a liberal dressing of old mortar 
refuse, wood-vhes. and soot. Lime is a very important 
addition to the soil in which fruits like Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Grapes, etc., are grown. 

Unfruitful standard Cherry-tree (.v.y. — 
Probablv the Cherry-tree in question is of a worthless 
kind. If so, any trouble spent, on its renovation would lie 
wasted ; it would be better to destroy it and plant another 
variety. If, however, you can ascertain that it is of a 
good kind, then try the f fleet of root-pruning. Dig a 
trench 2 feet wide around it, several feet from the stem of 
| the tree, and to a depth of about 3 feet Cut off all roots 
found therein, and fill up the trench again with good frrHh 
turfy loam, laying all over the soil near the tree a thick 
! mulching of decayed manure. This will induce the forma¬ 
tion of fibrous roots, and may firing about a state of 
I fruit fill ness, if the kind is of any value. If the branches 
of the tree have liecome very thick, thin them out a little 
when the leaves have fallen off. 

Peach-tree unhealthy (Cowfold).— You cannot 
1 expect a Peach to do well in the position you have it, with 
a hedge 4 feet high only ft feet away" from the wall. 
Besides, the drainage is evidently bad. The leaves you 
send are one mass of mildew, and green-fly te also present 
i in large numbers. Evidently little, if anything, has been 
i done to cope with the disease. Royal George Peach is 
very prone to mildew attacks, and we fear you may not 
altogether eradicate thi? dis?a®e- Give the tree a w'iuter 


dressing of Gishurst comj*ound, say in mid winter on a 
mild day, and again as soon as pruning, or nailing, or 
tying, as the case may he, are completed. On both these 
occasions take particular care to rorce the wash into every 
hole and crevice in the face of the wall, as well as saturate 
the young wood, as these form lurking places for all kinds 
of insects rnd germs. Should there be any Uo»m present 
on the face of the wall, particularly near the ground line, 
scrape this off before apphing the insecticide, for the 
cleaner and sweeter you keep the surroundings, as it 
were, the less liability will there be for an attack to be set 
up. Finally, when you notice the slightest trace of the 
disease appearing in future, deal with it instantly, and 
not wait until r considerable portion or the whole of the 
tree becomes affected. 

SHORT REPLIES 


F. Berner]/ and Lai —See notes on Raspberries in our 

issue of July *9, p. 283 and 284.- K. W .—See article, 

“About Mis'-letoe," in our isaue of Dei 1 . 31, 1901. p. 564, 
which can lie had of the publisher, post free, for ltd. - - - 
R. A. Brown. Nothing surpasses cow-manure laid along 
the sides of the rows. Water this frequently so as to 
wash the goodness down to the roots. See note in our 

issue of July 29, p. 278- Bristol .—See reply to F. II. 

Whitmore re “Grapes mildewed," in our issue of July 22, 
p. 272.— H. P. RUiott. — 1, “Choice Ferns for 
Amateurs," by G. Schneider. L. I pcott Gill. Baxaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, W.O. 2, You are evidently not 
keeping your Fern ball nio’st enough. Dip it into a i»ail 
of water, and let it remain there until it has become 
soaked through Do this at least once every week in the 

summer.- Charley .—The answer referred to the Apple- 

tree. Answer to Rose query will appear in an early issue. 

- Robert Wood.— Any horticultural sundriesnian ought 

to be able to procure the article you inquire about,.- 

fra/tel Cook .—Without seeing the garden it is impossible 

to advise you. Consult some gardener in the vicinity.- 

Lola.—Vie suppose you mean the Spanish Iris, which, 
unless in warm, loamy soite, only does well the first year. 
The bulbs are so cheap nowadays that it is best to buy in 
a fresh lot. every year, and thus ensure their blooming.—— 
E. Uemsley .—You cannot do better than get a copy of 
‘'The English Flower Garden,” in which the whole sub¬ 
ject te fully dealt with. The above can be hart through 

any bookseller.- A not i.—Write to John Lane, The 

Dudley Head, London.—— Snodlxtnd , Kent .—You are 
either cropping too heavily or have them too thickly 
planted, thus preventing the Bun and air reaching the 

fruit. You are also feeding too freely.- Budgerigar.— 

The bird you sent was too decomposed to arrive at any 

conclusion as to the oau«e of its death.- M. Darbiskinx. 

—It is very difficult to assign any reason for the condition 
of the Rhododendrons, but from the appearance of the 
leaves we should say that they are either in unsuitable 
soil or they are drv at the roots. The buds will not 

develop.- Weekly Reader. —1, It te what is known as a 

sport, and te of frequent occurrence. ?, Thin out all the 
thin and weakly wood and any over tw^o years old, nnd 
encourage the growth of youDg shoots, which, if well 

ripened, will give you a, good bloom next year- to. S .— 

See reply to “G. 8." re “Treatment of fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums " in our i«Mie of July ?9, p. 286.- G. G G.—l.The 

fruits nre ripe, and if there has been much rain and the 
ground is very damp the natural sequence is that they 
would decay a* yours are doing ; 2. Yts, if you dilute it 

well.- M.—S, The Philadelphus blooms on the 

ripened wood made the previous year. You can trim 
your plant as you say, hut w-e fear it is rather late toallow 
of the wood being made and well ripened to flower next 
year; 4, The Poppies should do well in a our soil if you 
can dig in some well-rotted manure. Kindly read our 

rules as to sending queries.- Peter Barley .—The ideal 

position for Amaryllis Belladonna or some of the hardy 
Crinums. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.- G. C. — Ceanothus azureus 
fllo*re de Versailles.— —Wm. Govrlie .— 1, Campanula 
Rapunculus; 2. Santolina incana; 3, Deutzia crenata 

fl.-p!- Pcnhros. —A. Spiral pouelasi ; B. Tne black 

Bryony (Tamus communis).-H7an Hurst .—A variety 

of Chrysanthemum maximum, of which there are now * 
great many. For the garden and for cutting they an 
most useful.— U. Greening. —l, Scdurn Forsterian urn ; 

2 , Linaria cr.ossifolia.- Mrs. E. Smith. We think it is 

the Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), also known as 
Ampelopsis Iloygi, but it is very unfair to only send a leaf 

or two.- h' M. A. H. —1, Linaria dalmntiea ; 2, Unaria 

vulgaris ; 8, Li naria vulgaris Peloria.- Mrs. A. God ley. 

—We think it is the Garlic, or a plant very closely allied 

to it. Kindly send a bulb with some leaves attached.-- 

K. C. T. — 1, Campanula mural is ; 2, C. Portenschlagiana ; 

3, Campanula turbinata in one of its many fonts. 4. 
Campanula Ilostii. It is very difficult to name these 
Campanulas from *m«ll pieces. One ought, to see them 
growing -Char. English.- 1 , Hypericum patulum; 
2 , llyperi mm ealyeiiium ; 3, Veronica Traversi; 4, Ceano- 

thus azureus var.- A. H. ./.—qmite impossible to name 

from the dried-up scraps of leaves which you send us.- 

East Peckhnni ,— We cannot undertake to name florist 

flower*.- /m/tiiirr. — When sending plants for name 

kindly number each specimen. Purple : Salvia Ilorniinuni; 
ye lime: Sedum Forflterianum; pink: 8. spurium ; 

white : Omphalodea linifolia.- 11. S. Sotperrille.— l, 

Passiflora, crushed up 1 and 2, Forms of Hypericum, send 
in flower; 3, Spiral* Dougtefci; 4, Azalea procumbent*. — 
N. ./. B. —Araucaria txoelsa. Certainly watering with 
diluted paraffin has injured it. and in all prolwabdit,\ it 
will die. E.J. B. Streptosolen (Browallia) .lamesoni. 

- Swan.— Probatdy Galtonia candicans. Pleo*c send 

complete spike with leaves.- Albert Dee ring .—We can¬ 

not undertake to name florist flowers. 

Names of fruit C. E. Ditiymu*.— Your Goose¬ 
berry is, we thiuk, Whitesmith, but without knowing 
something of the habit of the bush it is difficult to say 
with certainty. 

Catalog”.* received.— Amoe Perr.vi Winchmore. 
hill, N.- .1 l ew yew Plants of Recent Iniroductmn aiul 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NEW PLANTS FROM CHINA. 
While we are indebted to French mission¬ 
aries for many introductions from Central 
and Western China, it has been left to Messrs. 
Veiieh, through their collector, Mr. E. II. 
Wilson, to explore that little-known district, 
and the result is beginning to bo shown in 
the numerous plants, natives of that far-off 
region, which have been distributed, or are 
announced for distribution. Those announced 
for the first time to bo sent out in the autumn 
of 1905 are : — 

Dkutzia discolor major.— Described as 
perfectly hardy, and with larger flowers than 
those of the type, their colour being white, 
sometimes slightly suffused with rose. Any- 
ono acquainted with the great beauty of D. 
discolor and its forms when most of the other 
Deutzias have fallen a prey to the cutting 
winds ami frosts of early spring will watch the 
behaviour of this new variety with interest. 

Lgmceka tragofhylla. This, introduced 
from the Province of Hupeh, Central China, 
through Mr. E. II. Wilson, to the Coombe 
Wood Nursery, flowered in July, 1904. The 
plant is described as being perfectly hardy 
and of rapid growth, attaining iu four years 
from the seedling stage a height of 15 feet to 
16 feet. The flowers are produced in heads 
composed of from fifteen to twenty each, and 
are subtended by a perfoliato bract. The in¬ 
dividual blooms are trumpet-shaped, each 
2i inches in length, of a bright golden-yellow 
colour, with faint red streaks on the outside. 
The interior of the throat is glossy, and of a 
richer yellow than the tube. There is a 
slighl perfume, more pronounced towards the 
evening. 

Vitim Hknryana, named in compliment- to 
l)r. Henry, by whom it was discovered. The 
leaves are digitate, composed of five lanceo¬ 
late leaflets, with serrated margins, and 
measuring about inches in length by 1 inch 
in breadth. They are effectively variegated 
along the midrib and principal veins, with 
silvery white and rose, the ground colour 
being dark, velvety green. This variegation, 
constant all through the summer, is more pro¬ 
nounced in the autumn months, when the 
green ground colour gives place to a rich tint 
of red. 

Vitim flexuosa Wilboni.- The foliage of 
this is neat and remarkable for its deep 
bronzy green hue and shining metallic lustre. 
The leaves, measuring 3 inches in length by 
2J inches in breadth, are. glabrous on both 
surfaces, and when young coloured bright 
purple beneath. It promises to be a very 
pretty small-leaved Vine. 

Rlbub lasiostylus.— One of the white- 
stemmed Brambles, the best known of which 
is the Himalayan Rubus biflorus. The new¬ 
comer, which has been introduced from 
Western China, has white stems, clothed with 
prickles, purple flowers, and globose fruit of 
a rose pink colour when ripe. The flavour is 
said to resemble a Raspberry* but more arid. 
The leaves are dark gre«j ab»?a, a 


white beneath. When young the leaf stalks 
and veins are suffused with rose. 

Serratula atriplicifolia.- A vigorous- 
growing composite, with large heart-shaped 
leaves and erect flower spikes some 5 feet in 
height, surmounted hy globular heads of 
purple flowers, enclosed in numerous overlap¬ 
ping bracts, which are very persistent. Among 
vigorous growing subjects suitable for a her¬ 
baceous border this should find a place. 

Corydalis tomentosa. Tho popularity 
already obtained by Corydalis thalictrifolia 
has served to direct attention to the other 
members of the genus. This (C. tomentosa) 
is remarkable for its elegant, very pale glau¬ 
cous green foliage, everywhere covered with 
silky, soft, white hairs. The leaves are ele¬ 
gantly cut, not unlike a Fern frond, and aro 
arranged on the plant in the form of a 
rosette. The racemes of pale yellow flowers 
are from 5 inches to 7 inches high, and stand 
erect from tho centre of the plant well above 
the foliage. It should bo treated as a cool 
greenhouse subject when it is almost con¬ 
stantly in bloom, or it may bo planted on rock 
gardens or in similar situations during the 
summer months. 

Corydalis Wilboni. A tufted plant, with 
a rosette of prettily cut, rather fleshy, glau¬ 
cous green leaves, and erect racemes of deep 
canary-yellow flowers, 7 inches to 8 inches in 
length. The individual blooms are tubular, 
each about an inch long, and very freely pro 
duced. It needs protection, not from frost 
but from excessive moisture during our 
winters. 

Besides the above, all of which are an¬ 
nounced for the first time, the list contains 
many other Chincso plants of recent introduc¬ 
tion, several of which have already become 
very popular. Special mention must be 
made of Aconitum Wilsoni, Actinidia chin- 
ensis, Astilbo Davidi, Buddleia albiflora, Bud- 
dleia vuriabilis Vnitchiana, Clematis mon- 
tana rubens, Corydalis thalictrifolia, Davidia 
involucrata, Jasminum primulinuni, Meoon- 
opsis integrifolia, Meconopsis punicca, Reh- 
inannia angulata, Senecio Clivoruin, Hcnecio 
tanguticus, Vitis armata, and Vifis Thomsoni. 

X. 

PRUNUS RLE RE I ANA FLORE PLENO. 
During the year 1895 seeds of Prunus Mumo 
and Prunus Pissardi (P. eerasifera purpurea) 
were sown on my property at La Croix (Mare 
et Loire), and of the young plants that re¬ 
sulted the following year one was kept which 
had red foliage, and which was planted quite 
by itself in the park, where it grew to its 
normal size, without being otherwise remark¬ 
able. I had boon taught by the experience of 
Carriere that seedlings of P. Pissardi are red¬ 
leaved at first, which colour afterwards turns 
to green, like that of the common Myrobalans. 
Tn April. 1901. my plant blossomed for the 
first time, and to my great surprise its flowers 
were double, or, perhaps, I should say semi¬ 
double, like those of P. triloba and P. Mume. 
To which of those two species did it belong? 
On a closer examination I detected differences 
between it and P, Pissardi, which I had not 


observed at first. I*, blereiana flore-pleno, 
which was obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Blere, whence its name, differs from P. 
Pissardi in the slender stems, being moro 
spread apart, and in tho leaves being longer- 
pointed and less uniformly red. The flower- 
stalks also are shorter and stronger, and the 
calyx is green, tinged with rose, not purple, 
as in P. Pissardi. Other differences are the 
duplication of the corolla and the oblong 
shape, and more rosy colour of the petals. 
For two years since tho first blooms appeared 

viz., iu 1901—I was not able to take further 
notes of tho flowers, as they were cut off by 
spring frosts ; but this year the blossoms have 
been sufficiently abundant to enable a water 
colour drawing to be made of them. -Ed. 
Andre, Revue Jlorticolc. 

Cytisus purgans. Although this is an old 
garden shrub (having been introduced in 1768, 
according to Loudon), and. moreover, one of 
the parents of the popular Cytisus pnecox, 
this Broom is quite an uncommon plant 
nowadays either in nurseries or in private 
gardens. It is by no means so vigorous a. 
grower as C. priecox, yet it is a beautiful 
shrub and worth growing for the unusually 
rich yellow of its flowers. None of the early- 
flowering faller Brooms have flowers of so 
rich a golden shade as this. It is not so tall 
a grower as C. prrccox, and, if stopped n. few 
times when young, makes a compan..ely 
dwarf shrub and does not become legg} und 
bare at the bottom so quickly as many Bro, ns 
do. It is a native of the mountains of South¬ 
western Europe, and can be increased bv 
means of cuttings inserted under a bell-glass 
or cold-frame in early August, or by means 
of seeds, which are produced in most years. 

Shrubs for shady positions.— One can 
often induco shrubs and plants to grow in 
shady and unfavourable situations if the 
necessary food bo provided for them in tho 
shape of somo good fertile soil. This can 
usually be accomplished without much 
trouble. A cart load or so of new soil mixed 
with that already there would be a great 
assistance to the plants upon a north border. 
Upon tho wall could bo planted that lovely 
berry-bearing plant, Pyracantha Laelandi, 
Ayrshire Roses, tho large-leaved Ivy dentata, 
tho early-flowering Japanese Quince (Cydonia 
japonica), Euonymus radicans variegatus, 
and Cotoneastcr Simonsi, another line berry¬ 
bearing shrub. Good evergreen shrubs to 
plant in this border would be Aucubas, 
Daphne Lauroola, Green Holly, Tree Ivies, 
Mahonia Aquifolia and M. japonica, Osman- 
thus ilicifolius, broad-leaved Privet, Ruscus 
aculeatus, and Laurustinus. As low-growing 
shrubs to run in front the following are good : 
Hypericum calyeinum, Vincas of sorts, and 
some of the pretty cut-leaved Ivies. Decidu¬ 
ous shrubs, such as Daphne Mezereon, 
Hypericums. Rubus nutkanus. Spiraea 
canescens. Elders and Scotch Roses are also 
good for this position. Allow all these plenty 
of space so that they can obtain air freely, 
and at the same time keep the soil stirred. 
Do not forget a mulch in summer of some 
well-rotted manure. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM. 

In a state of nature this is one of the largest 
members of the genus, reaching, as it docs, a 


arboreuin it is by no means necessary to 
travel as far as the extreme west, for a visit 
to Kew in early spring will reveal this species 
in all its beauty, not, it is true, in the open 


greens do you recommend? Outside of 
Rhododendrons the choice is decidedly more 
limited than many think, but however rigid 
a selection is made Darwin’s Barberry is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to a place, for not particular 
as to soil, it presents throughout the year a 
handsome mass of dark, shining green 
leafago, and in May, when laden with its 
rich orange-coloured blossoms, it is at its 
best. Its claim to recognition is not, how¬ 
ever, limited to flowers alone, for these are 
often succeeded by a profusion of blackish 
purple berries, which when ripe add quite 
j another feature. It also blooms sparingly in 
I late summer or early autumn—in fact, 
flowers are occasionally so numerous as to 
suggest whether by a judicious course of seed¬ 
ing and selection it might in time be possible 
to obtain a true autumn flowering race. This 
Barberry was discovered by Chas. Darwin 
during the voyage of the Beagle, but its in¬ 
troduction we owe to Messrs. Veitcli, whose 
collector. William Lobb. sent it home during 
one of his journeys in South America about 
sixty years ago. The only other Barberry to 
dispute pride of place with this is B. steno- 
pliylla, a hybrid between B. Darwini and B. 
empetrifolia. This forms a mass of grace¬ 
fully disposed slender shoots, while the 
blossoms are of a rich golden hue, without 
any of the orange tint of B. Darwini. X. 


FRUIT. 


Flower of Rhododendron arhoreum rubrum. 


height of quite 40 feet in its Himalayan homo. 
Unless in especially favoured districts, such 
as in some parts of the south-west of Eng¬ 
land, Wales, and Ireland, it is too tender for 
outdoor cultivation in this country, but for 
all this it has played a very prominent part in 
the production of the numerous hardy 
hybrids, which form such a showy feature in 
the embellishment of many gardens. Intro¬ 
duced in the year 18120, it was soon employed 
by the hybridist, and not only in the case of 
direct hybrids but through numerous genera¬ 
tions, its influence can bo clearly traced in 
the outdoor Rhododendrons of to-day. When I 
mated with the thoroughly hardy Rhododen¬ 
drons, such as the North American R. 
catavvbiense, the Caucasian R. caueasicum, | 
and R. ponticum, the progeny is quite hardy 
in this country, and one lias but to visit any 
of the large Rhododendron exhibitions to find I 
traces more or less marked of arborcum ' 
blood. The richly-coloured varieties, par¬ 
ticularly where associated with leaves scurfy i 
or silvery underneath, may be taken as in- I 
heriting some of the features of this grand 
Rhododendron. The harsh character of the 
leaves when touched is also another feature 
of R. arboreum. The best known of the 
direct hybrids from R. arboreum are R. alta- 
clarense, between R. arboreum and a garden 
form; R. Harrisi, the result of crossing R. 
arboreum and R. Thomsoni, which is more 
tender than the others; R. Nobleanum, 
whoso parents are R. arboreum and R. cau- 
casicum. Given a mild season this will com¬ 
mence flowering quite early in the winter, 
and continue to produce its bright reddish 
rose-coloured blossoms for a long time. From 
the intercrossing of R. arboreum and R. 
cataw'biense conies R. Russellian uni, which is 
now r rarely seen outside of some old-fashioned 
garden. 

Some of the Himalayan kinds, formerly 
classed as distinct, are now by botanists re¬ 
garded solely as fine forms of R. arboreum, 
an opinion with which I fully concur. 
Some years since I fertilised a flower of this 
species with iK pollen (no other kind being 
iu bloom’), and the progeny soon showed a 
considerable variation in leafage, and of the 
few tlmt bloomofi—^n colour ofc flower also. 
T.w .see. £0£>4 plowqft%g ef£|ii]/ti»6 of R. 


Di iff re? 


ground, hut in the Himalayan portion of the 
Temperate House, where so many beautiful 
Rhododendrons find a congenial home. 

X. 


MORELLO CHERRIES AS BUSH TREES. 
Although these are generally grown on north 
walls, I feel sure that anyone growing them 
as bush trees will havo even better results, 
for the simple reason that they do not like 
either pruning or training. I have at the 
present time some bushes, about 6 feet high 
and quite 12 feet through, completely loaded 
with the finest Cherries it is possible to grow . 
The only pruning the trees have had is to get 
under them in winter, and cut some of the 
longest shoots, that are getting so near to the 
soil that the fruit would get dirty, back to 
one of the short shoots of the current year’s 
growth. The trees never fail to flower freely. 


Flowering Bhoot of Berlieris Darwini. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. II Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


HERB ERIK DARWINI. 

In all probability the question most fre 
quently asked in reference to any selection pf| 


and neavly every year produce a fine crop of 
fruit. Do not fork or dig the soil under the 
branches, but keep it clear of weeds, and put 
flowering shpubs is what good flowering ever- a *p«lching of half-rotten manure on the sur- 
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face in spring. The Mahaleb Stock suits this 
dry soil the best, and Morello Cherries, that 
are worked on it, produce far the finest fruit. 
The great drawback to Cherry culture is that 
of keeping the fruit safe from birds after it 
is ripe. Blackbirds and thrushes have in¬ 
creased enormously during the past year or 
two, and in hot, dry weather they attack the 
fruit, and unless securely netted over they 
soon strip a tree. The Morello Cherry should 
be well coloured before it is gathered, and 
may be allowed to hang on the tree some con¬ 
siderable time in fine seasons. A rather stiff 
loam produces the finest Cherries, but it must 
be very poor soil if the Morello fails to grow. 

James Groom. 


Gosport. 


GRAPES MILDEWED. 

I SHALL be much obliged if you will kindly examine 
rncloNed Grapes and recommend treatment in your 
columns? There are thirteen Vines, in a house 48 feet 
long, with high span roof. They are thirteen years old, 
and are planted inside, in a border 4 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep, from which the roots have access to the border out¬ 
ride. The house is 12 feet wide, and the floor is laid in 
concrete. The temperature is believed to be kept at 
75 degs. in the daytime and CO dears. at night. The venti¬ 
lation is, 1 think, carefully attended to. There are no 
insect pests, and the Grapes up to three 3 ears ago were 
very satisfactory. About a tortnight ago the Vines 
promised well ; they are now all in the same hapless 
condition.— (Mrs ) a. IjKKT. 

[Your Grapes are eaten up with mildew, 
and if all are like the sample sent the sooner 
they are cut and burned the better. Dryness 
at tho root through having the floor of the 
vinery concreted, us in your case—a thing 
we have never heard of—and an insufficiency 
of well-managed ventilation, will cause 
mildew to appear upon the Vines. Excess of 
moisture at the roots, accompanied with bad 
drainage, may be the means of mildew being 
present in the vinery. It may be that the 
Vine roots have got out of the border and 
into unsuitable soil. Neither of these causes 
is, however, so likely to account for the pre¬ 
sence of this fungus upon the Vines as a bad 
system of admitting air to the vinery. If the 
ventilators, both top and bottom, are opened 
•at the same time, and continuously during 
dull or cold weather, thus creating a draught 
through the house, mildew is certain to fol¬ 
low. Careful ventilation is one of the chief 
secrets of Vine culture. What is required is 
a buoyant atmosphere throughout tho house, 
obtained by an admission of fresh air, made 
buoyant by warming the hot-water pipes 
during the day as well as by night, admitting 
air also at that time so that the temperature 
does not fall below GO degrees, or rise beyond 
65 degrees. Avoid atmospheric moisture in¬ 
side of the vinery as much as possible by 
withholding water from any plants that are 
growing in the vinery except for the bare 
necessities of life. A better plan would he to 
remove them from the house for a time, if pos¬ 
sible. Remove the concrete, and examine 
the border, and wo think you will find that, 
as we have stated above, dryness is the cause. 
In the winter you ought to paint all the in¬ 
side woodwork, clean the glass, and wash the 
walls with hot lime, to which some sulphur 
has been added. Then dissolve ^ oz. of sul¬ 
phide of potassium in a quart of water, mix 
it with clay and sulphur, and brush this into 
the bark and every crevice about the Vine 
spurs, applying this dressing whenever you 
see any traces of the pest.] 

-Insufficient ventilation and a stagnant 

atmosphere, with or without neglect or care¬ 
less treatment in some other form, often give 
rise to this unsightly and destructive affec¬ 
tion, and the remedies are obviously to give 
more ni-r, promoting a circulation by means 
of a gentle artificial warmth in dull, wet, or 
cold weather, and to keep the house and its 
contents scrupulously clean. This, with the 
use of flowers of sulphur on the affected 
parts, will often check, if not altogether cure, 
the malady. But there are many cases in 
which none of these measures has any effect, 
and in which the disease appears to be per¬ 
sistent. When this occurs the fault must be 
looked for at the roots, and in the majority 
of cases mildew will he found to be due—at 
least, to some extent—to imperfectly-drained 
or badly-constructed borders, and a conse¬ 
quently wet and sour condition of the soil. 
Where this obtains no amount of care above 


Google 


ground will be of any avail, and the only in still selecting this old, well-tried kind as 
thing to be done is to remove the whole of the one most likely to give satisfaction.— 
the Vines and the soil, drain the border well, J. G., Gosport. 
but not excessively, fill it up with suitable “ ~ 

soil, and replant with the same or—prefer- 1 THE GOOSEBERRY, 

ably—young and healthy canes. Elaborate Of all the fruits grown in English gardens it 
eoqiposts are not necessary. Any fairly good I is questionable it any one is more popular, 
loamy soil of moderate richness will do, so | more useful, or more accommodating than 
long as it is perfectly sweet, free, and porous, , the Gooseberry. It can be grown as bush, 
and neither too heavy nor very light. Where I pyramid, standard, or cordon, against fences, 
tho subsoil is gravel or sandy, artificial drain- trellises, or north walls, and once a good 
age is hardly necessary, but with a clay or j selection is made it can be propagated to any 
other impervious bottom it is absolutely ' extent in one’s own garden. The fruit, too. 
necessary to provide for the free passage of I can be used so soon as it is large enough for 
any superfluous water right through the soil 1 tarts and puddings; also for bottling, another 
and away from the roots. Perfect drainage I popular and economical plan, by which at the 
is one of the first and most essential eondi- | outlay of a few pence residents in our most 

populous centres 
can have cooking 
fruit equal to fresh 
throughout the win¬ 
ter. As an article 
of commerce, whilst 
yet in a green state 
it is considered more 
profitable than the 
Currant, which must 
bo ripe or nearly so 
before it is gathered, 
when, needless to 
say, waste, greater 
care in packing and 
transit, and liability 
to mould or rot, 
place it at a dis¬ 
count beside the less 
tempting Goose- 
berry. When well 
packed a bushel of 
green Gooseberries 
can be sent from one 
end of the kingdom 
to the other, and, 
if the market is 
glutted, no harm is 
done, as dry fruit 
will keep for some 
days in a good ware¬ 
house. A partial 
clearance of heavily- 
loaded trees, again, 
whilst bringing a 
quick return, often 
gives relief, an im¬ 
portant factor in se¬ 
curing good annual 
crops, independently 
of the fact that the 
berries left to ripen 
attain their full size 
and flavour. All 
classes like a good 
Gooseberry. 

The Gooseberry is 
not at all particular 
as to soil provided it 
is good, fairly moist, 
not very hot, and 
free from stagnant 
water. When choice 
dessert sorts are 
planted on warm dry 
soils they should be 
well mulched, soaked 
occasionally and 

Gooseberry Golden Drop. From a photograph by Mr. .las. E. Tyler, syringed in hot, dry 

Halstead, Essex. weather, that is, up 

to the softening 
stage, as incessant 

tions of success ; for where water cannot pass rain or atmospheric moisture causes much 
the air cannot follow, and without this a ('racking when the fruit is ripe or ripening, 
healthy state of either roots or plants cannot Upon such soils the Gooseberry is admira- 
exist. bly adapted for growing as a top crop be- 

tween rows of Plums and other fruit-trees, 
Strawberry Sir J. Paxton. -— Although whose partial shade for some years after 
there are so many new’ sorts it is surprising planting is rather beneficial than other- 
bow some of the old kinds hold their own. wise. On cold heavy loams the bushes do 
This is one of the varieties that market 1 best planted hillock fashion along the sides 
growers in South Hants cannot do without, | of walks or upon broad open quarters, 
for it travels so well, and, above all, has firm, | These, as a matter of course, give the largest 
richly-flavoured flesh. Now' that the layering 1 berries, and the surface of the soil being 
of runners for another year is in hand it will j eool and moist, contrary to all other fruits 
bo well for those who value their Strawberry which revel in sun beat, their quality does 
crop to see that a good supply of strong not suffer. The Currant, for instance, 
runners is layered at once, for whether it is comes remarkably fine and bright on a damp 
for pots or for planting in open air beds, if 1 north wall, but it is more acid than fruit of 
there is only space for one variety I should the same variety from fjLilly! pxposed bushes, 
say that the grower could have no hesitation I This, however, should not check the wall 
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planting of Currants, as they make up in 
lateness what they lose in sweetness, whilst 
the Gooseberry from a similar aspect puts 
on all its good qualities, and the selection 
being judicious, choice fruit may be pre¬ 
served until quite late in the season. A 
north wall planted with the good old War¬ 
rington, which may be trained and pruned 
precisely as wo train and prune Currants, 
will give a supply until the fruit shrivels or 
is attacked by wasps, which make short work 
of the crop unless the trees are carefully 
covered up with hexagon netting, the best of 
all materials for this purpose, as it dries 
quickly, and the air passes freely through 
the meshes. The best time to put in cut¬ 
tings is immediately after the wood is ripe, 
say the middle of October, but the two fol¬ 
lowing months are preferable to the spring. 
To the amateur and cottager the Gooseberry 
is a most profitable fruit. Strong plants on 
clean stems can be procured for a few pence 
each, and being so extremely accommo¬ 
dating, a Gooseberry bush should he planted 
wherever a square yard of ground is avail¬ 
able or a few feet of rough wall unoccupied. 

A selection of dessert Gooseberries would 
include Early Sulphur, Rosebery, Early Red 
Hairy, Pitmaston Green Gage, Red War¬ 
rington, Gretna Green, Whitesmith, Glenton 
Green, and Golden Drop, well shown in the 
illustration we give to-day. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR SUCCESSION. 

1 fear there is some exaggeration in the 
statement of a correspondent that with Royal 
Sovereign, Fillbasket, Sir J. Paxton, and 
Latest of All Strawberries it is possible to 
have fruit on them from early in June to 
well nigh the end of August. SVhatever may 
he the possibilities of Latest of All in Scot¬ 
land, most certainly in Berks, as in the South 
generally, even Latest of All has finished 
fruiting by the third week in July. It is pos¬ 
sible that Laxton’s new “ Latest ” may be a 
little later, but fruiting conditions are materi¬ 
ally determined by soil and position, and 
few, indeed, can, southwards, boast of hav¬ 
ing fruit worthy of the name in August. 
Those who may want a long succession of 
Strawberries should start on a very warm posi¬ 
tion outdoors in a cold frame, just covered for 
a month with lights, with strong, rather close 
plants of Royal Sovereign ; others, treated 
as practically biennials, planted 12 inches 
apart on a warm border, following. Then 
come other plants in the open quarters of 
the same variety. Sir J. Paxton, Latest of 
All, and Givon’s Late Prolific. Next should 
be iu the open quarters, and on deep-worked, 
well-manured, holding soil, a batch of the 
previous year’s planted Alpines, from seed, 
the first spring bloom having been picked 
olT. Also to follow should be strong plants 
of St. Joseph and St. Antoine de Padoue, 
ns these will fruit even into November if 
the weather keeps open and some of the 
plants are protected from heavy rains. If 
Royal Sovereign plants have been fruited 
early in pots, under glass, then are later 
planted out 2 feet apart in good soil, they 
will, as a rule, give good fruit in September 
and October. In that way the longest pos¬ 
sible succession of Strawberries is obtained. 
Naturally, it is not possible for those having 
small gardens only to be so desirous of hav¬ 
ing a long season. Very many, perhaps, after 
partaking of the fine rich fruits of the sum¬ 
mer would care little for Alpines or late 
fruiters. In any case, it is thus shown how 
in some gardens late Strawberries are 
secured. A. D. 

COMMON BLACKBERRIES. 

In how many country gardens is there some 
low-lying or rough spot not cultivated, and | 
used only for the collection of rubbish, which J 
might be made very profitable if planted | 
with good varieties of Blackberries. I have 
been reminded of this fact by having seen in 
some few of our Surrey gardens and allot¬ 
ments this season illustrations of the way 
rough ends can thus be utilised. In one case 
there was a length of some 20 feet of 
Brambles, the whole almost a mass of bloom 
and green berries, the produce of which could 
hardly be 1< -s than a bushel, and I was 
assur'd would bo__ a lino sajnple. The 



original Bramble bad been found wild by tho 
cottager, brought home, and planted on a 
site that was rather too near trees to be 
otherwise productive. The plant lmd been 
put out where the ground had been broken 
up deeply, some 4 feet square, and a dress¬ 
ing of manure added. Some stout stakes 
were the first means of support, but as tho 
Bramble grew a couple of stout Larch posts, 
20 feet apart, with a few lengths of stout 
wire strained between them, became the later 
support. I was told that so fine were the 
berries thus produced, they sold at a good 
price, and being on private ground coidd 
hang to thoroughly well and fully ripen, also 
that the Bramble length was very profitable. 

One great benefit resulting from Black¬ 
berry culture is that the flowers are too late 
to sulTer from spring frosts; also that the 
fruit ripens after the garden Raspberries are 
over, hence have considerable domestic 
value. Brambles thrive well even in some¬ 
what shaded positions, and excellently on 
stiff soils, herree they can be made to utilise 
areas not often otherwise made profitable. 
Anyone familiar with the better varieties of 
the Blackberry as found growing wild knows 
how fine, juicy, sweet, and black they are. 
When young plants of these are obtained, 
and long shoots, if the points bo layered into 
the ground, soon root, and, planted in better 
garden soil, where they have ample room, and 
are manured, the fruits are then finer and 
richer still. To give the yenr’s growths 
ample room and air, the old and then fruit¬ 
less growths should occasionally be cut out, 
the new growths tied to the wires, and their 
points removed. Whilst in commerce we 
chiefly find the Parsley-leaved Bramble 
(Rubus laciniatus), some American varieties, 
such as Wilson, junr., and the Kittatinny, 
the Logan Berry, and the Japanese Wine- 
berry, recommended for planting under 
similar conditions to those described. Not 
only will not all of these thrive well, but their 
fruits, excellent as they are, yet are not so 
sweet or so luscious as are those of our best 
native Brambles when selected and culti¬ 
vated under fairly good conditions. A. D. 

STRAWBERRIES-CUSTOMS IN 
PLANTING. 

The season for planting Strawberries will 
bring with it Boine need for reflection as to 
the modes of planting to be adopted. That 
they are varied in the hands of growers may 
be learnt by paying visits to other gardens 
a most commendable practice. Gardeners, I 
find, do not readily give way once they have 
found a routine course that satisfies their de¬ 
mands. Different varieties necessarily re¬ 
quire modified changes in planting, due to 
their varied habits of growth. For instance, 
I have found that planting such a strong 
growing Strawberry as Laxton’s Fillbasket at 
the same distance apart as that which suits 
Loxford Hall, Dr. llogg, or Latest, of All will 
occasion a considerable loss of fruit in the 
course of gathering, simply because the great 
wealth of berries and their lengthened fruit 
stalks tend to spread the fruit over so much 
ground, rendering it impossible to walk be¬ 
tween them without stepping on the ad¬ 
vancing berries. For this sort 30 inches be¬ 
tween the rows is none too much ; indeed, 
more space is necessary where the growth 
due to -a suitable soil is of a v igorous nature. 
Similarly, Royal Sovereign may with benefit 
be given more than the customary 2 feet 
space. I always plant young runners at one 
foot apart in the rows, every alternate plant 
being removed after the first crop. This 
course I find largely increases the first year’s 
crop without causing any detriment to the 
future prospects, and when the supernu¬ 
meraries are removed then the remainder 
have ample space in the rows for the next 
two years. Two feet apart each way is an 
old-established custom, but I regard this as a 
waste of ground as effecting the first year’s 
return, without any corresponding gain here¬ 
after. Another practice I have seen followed 
with astonishing returns is that of planting 
three in each station or clump, allowing 3 feet 
between the rows and 2 feet between the 
triplets of rooted plants. These when in full 
growth represent an enormous berry-bearing 


surface, but I am persuaded that quite as 
good a return is made from the rows planted 
at 1 foot apart in the rows, by 2 feet or more 
between the lines. I know of a garden where 
this custom of planting in groups has become 
so firmly established that a change of 
gardeners does not disturb it. In strong 
ground all except the smallest growers are 
better in single rows 3 feet apart. There is 
then a chance of gathering the fruit without 
treading on those remaining. On no account 
should strong growers be left the second year 
at less than 2 feet apart, for the fruit iu Much 
eases fails to ripen from want of sun and air. 
and is liable to damp off and mildew, with 
correspondingly heavy losses. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Manure-water for Vines (E.).-You are unite 
, right in giving your inside Vine-border soakings of 
j manure-water whilst the fruit is swelling, as if applied in 
I a clear state, and not too strong, it is of the greatest 
[ possible benefit to the Vines, ami is, indeed, indispens¬ 
able. As you have succeeded well in the post with the use 
of the manure water you cannot do better than follow on 
with the practice, or, in other words, let well alone. 

Strawberry Fillbasket.- No truer or 

better name could have been given this free- 
fruiting Strawberry, ns the variety is dis¬ 
tinctly a basket-filler. Espec ially iu two-year- 
old plants is this the case. It is not a Straw¬ 
berry of the largest size, nor of the deepest 
colour, but few varieties combine all the 
several qualities that go to build up a perfect 
fruit. By reason of its freedom to fruit fit is 
also one that maintains a long succession. It 
would be absolutely impossible for such a 
heavily fruiting plant to give correspond¬ 
ingly heavy gatherings day by day. It is one 
I find not profitable if retained longer than 
the third season. If allowed to stay longer 
the fruit comes of small size, and the quality 
correspondingly poor, while in many cases the 
plants entirely collapse. In good soil I find 
it necessary to make the rows 30 inches in¬ 
stead of the customary 2 feet asunder, for in 
full-grown two-year-old plants the great mass 
of berries meets and fills the spaces between 
the rows, and when this is the case much 
more trouble and loss are given in the gather¬ 
ing. It has a very good, though not so rich 
a flavour as some, but it lias at least two 
good qualities—heavy cropping and succes¬ 
sive and late ripening of its berries.—\V. S. 

Grapes unsatisfactory You would do me a 
f«vour if you would tell me what to do with my Grapes? 
The greenhouse, which i« only heated by the mm in 
winter sufficiently to keep out the frost, faces south. The 
Vine was doing well. I syringed it or sprinkled the floor 
every day, dosing up at, four or earlier, according to the 
weather. Then some friend advised me to leave the toj»- 
light open at night, and a few days after I noticed the 
mildew on the berries. The foliage is not attacked It 
may have been a coincidence about the open window. 1 
have sent n few berries for your inspection, also to know 
if it is mildew, and if it is what can 1 do? I ain afraid to 
us j sulphur in case l spoil the Vine. It is not possible to 
put it on the pipes and light up the fires at present. Is 
there any other way '( I have Geraniums, Fuehi-las, and 
Ferns in the house, but the Vine is always the flnt 
consideration, ami th»* flowers have to accommodate 
themselves to the treatment that suits the Vine. It is a 
splendid Vine, hears well each year, and I have never hail 
mildew before. Tne border is outside. T. A. Woold- 
IIIIMIK. 

| It is quite possible for mildew to be 
brought about by your change of treatment, 
though Vines habitually accustomed to night 
ventilation may not develop the disease. The 
other extreme—a change from an airy state to 
a close and humid one—has brought about 
mildew in an even worse form than your own. 
It is always advisable to adopt new customs 
with any indoor subject cautiously ; educate 
them, as it were, by degrees. You cannot do 
better than continue to apply flowers of sul¬ 
phur to the bunches, dusting them very 
lightly with it when quite dry. This is im¬ 
portant, for if the berries are damp the sul¬ 
phur is not so easily removed. If you have 
no powder distributor use a piece of muslin in 
which to hold a handful of sulphur, and shake 
it over the bunches so that the fine spray falls 
evenly over the affected berries. Continue 
this once or twice a week for a time, and we 
think with a modified ventilation you may 
destroy the mildew. If before placing the 
fruit on the table you take each bunch and 
dip lightly in a pail of clear water you will 
remove every vestige of sulphur. Make sure 
that your border is not dry, and avoid an 
excess of moisture in the house at night, os 
these are contributor^causes to mildew.J 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOWERING CANNAS. 

In the year 1888 public attention was first 
directed towards the vastly-improved race of 
('annas, which originated With M. Crozyaine, 
then of Lyons, now of Hyeres, and it may 


to acquire a seared and unhappy appearance. 
Failures, too, in wintering them are by no 
means infrequent, as by some they are, when 
dormant, stowed under the stage of the green¬ 
house, where drip, and, in the case of those 
close to the hot-water pipes, excessive 
drought, are apt to prove fatal. Those in 
which the flowers have a yellow ground 
colour, more or less spotted with red, need 
rather more care during the winter than 






m 






Spike of flowers of Canna Francis Wood. 


be safely said that from that time to the pre¬ 
sent day tht*y have increased in popularity 
year by year. They are now largely employed 
for greenhouse decoration, for where space is 
limited effective specimens may he grown in 
comparatively small pots (as was well shown 
at the Temple Show) ; next, in large pots or 
tubs they form imposing masses of leafage, lit 
up by their handsome blossoms, and for the 
flower-garden they are now largely used. 
The main point in the culture of these 
Cannas is to feed them liberally during the 
summer months, otherwise the foliage apt 

Digitized bv G Q ~ 
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the majority of the red-flowered forms, as 
in the yellow kinds the rhizomes are more 
slender and cannot, therefore, resist excesses 
as well as the stouter and more robust ones. 
Anyone commencing the culture of these 
Gannas may obtain dormant rhizomes in 
January and February, or. if there is but 
little convenience for starting them, it will 
bo as well to wait until May, and purchase 
young plants in pots. 4 inches or a little more 
in diameter, which can be sent by rail at a 
moderate rate. Of course, the carriage of 
the dormant ones will he considerably less, for 


they can, as a rule, be sent by parcel post - 
a great convenience in outlying districts. 
Given these dormant rhizomes with a single- 
growing point, they should be potted as soon 
as possible after receipt in a compost made 
up of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of sand. In potting, 
the point of the rhizome, from whence the 
future growth will spring, should be placed 
at such a depth that it is just covered with 
the soil. Then stand in a 
greenhouse with a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 00 degs., 
and w T ater with a rose, in 
order to settle everything in 
its place. After the first 
watering care must be taken 
not to keep the soil too wet 
till the young leaves make 
their appearance above the 
surface, as when this hap 
pens the roots will be sure 
to have started, and, conse¬ 
quently, require more nour¬ 
ishment. The first shift 
may be into pots 6 inches in 
diameter, in which they may 
be allowed to flower, but if 
large specimens are needed a 
further shift into pots 
8 inches or 9 inches across 
may be given. For this final 
potting the soil should be 
richer than before—say, 
three parts of good fibrous 
loam, one part eacli of leaf- 
mould and well-decayed 
cow-manure, with half a part 
of sand. When all danger 
from frosts is over the 
Cannas may, if it is pre¬ 
ferred, be stood out-of-doors, 
but if kept in the greenhouse, 
a good light, airy position, 
slightly shaded from the full 
rays of the sun, should be 
chosen. As the pots get full 
of roots, manure-water or 
some of the concentrated 
manures which can be used 
with but little disagreeable 
results, must be given. In 
the case of these last-named 
manures, which are exceed¬ 
ingly strong, the directions 
for their use should be care¬ 
fully followed, for some of 
them are so exceedingly 
powerful that serious injury 
may result unless great care 
be taken. Where good-sized 
pots or tubs are employed for 
garden decoration it will be 
often noticed that about the 
end of August there are still a 
great number of undeveloped 
flower-spikes showing. When 
this is the case the plants 
may be taken into the con¬ 
servatory, where they will 
prove very attractive for a 
month or two after that. 
Care must be taken that 
they are placed in the conser¬ 
vatory before the colder 
nights cause the leaves to 
turn yellow, as if this is 
allowed to happen much 
of their beauty will he lost. 

When the flowers are past 
and the foliage shows signs 
of going to rest, the water 
supply must be diminished, 
and during the winter it mav 
he discontinued altogether, 
unless the soil gets very dry, when, if the pots 
| are small, a little water may be occasionally 
, given. Large masses of the vigorous kinds 
I may he wintered almost anywhere, provided 
I they are safe from frost and not in too moist a 
i place, but the more delicate ones pass the 
winter best on the greenhouse stage, as they 
are then immediately under the eye, and, 

J consequently, their condition can be readily 
1 seen. If desired to increase the stock, they 
j may in February be shaken clear of the old 
j soil, divided into as many (pieces as there are 
I crowns, and potted singly as above advised. 
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Large masses which it is desired to retain in I 
that condition should have as much of the 
old soil taken off as can be conveniently done 
before repotting. 

Owing to the great number of varieties a 
selection is a somewhat difficult matter, but 
the following may bo taken as representative j 
of all the finest forms :— Alphonse Bouvier, 
bright crimson ; Arthur William Paul, purple I 
leaves and coppery-orange flowers; Black 
Prince, deep crimson,. very fine, the darkest] 
of all ; Duchess of Marlborough Improved, a I 
pleasing shade of pink ; Duke of Marlborough, I 
dark maroon ; Duke Ernst, bright red, dark 
foliage; Elizabeth Hoss, yellow, heavily 
spotted red, perhaps the best of this type ; j 
Francis Wood, bright red ; Hesperide, bright J 
orange; Jean Lissot, intense vermilion; 
Konigiii Charlotte, scarlet, edged gold ; Mrs. 
Kate Gray, orange-scarlet; Niagara, scarlet, 
yellow margin; Oscar Danneoker, deep 
orange, very fine, foliage dark ; Papa Canna, I 
orange-vermilion, dwarf; Papa Crozy, 
orange-scarlet, very large and purple foliage ; j 
Professeur Hugo de Vries, bright carmine- 
rose; Paul Meylan, a pleasing shade of bright ! 
amber; Rieso Von Stuttgart, a peculiar 
chestnut tint, edged yellow; R. Wnllace. 
yellow, sparsely spotted; Shway Dagon 
Pagoda, clear yellow; and Victory, scarlet, 
edged yellow. 

There is another group to which the term j 
Orchid flowered Cannas has been applied, I 
but they are not grown to anything like the | 
same extent as the preceding. The blooms 
of these Orchid-flowered varieties are very 
large, but somew'lmt flimsy, so that they do 
not last long. When at their best, however, 
they are very striking. A representative 
half-dozen are;—America, scarlet and 

orange ; Burbank, canary-yellow ; Heinrich 
Seidel, fiery red, edged gold ; Parthenope, 
dark orange and yellow'; Suevia, bronze, 
marked yellow ; and Umbria, vermilion ami 
gold. X. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW GARDENING. 

Poor indeed are those who dwell in the hot 
and dusty town if they cannot grow at least a 
few green leaves or climbing plants and 
flowers in their windows. London has for 
centuries been a city of window' gardens, and 
even in the more densely crowded streets 
from east to west one is continually coming 
upon surprises, either in the quantity or the 
quality of the window plants met with 
amongst the homes of the poor. Even in 
Soho and in the neighbourhood of the Seven 
Dials there are dingy windows made fresh and 
attractive by common creeping plants and 
flowers, with Ilop-plauts, Virginian Creeper, 
Scarlet Runner Beans, or with the canary- 
yellow flowered Nasturtium, dangling grace¬ 
fully iu fresh green profusion. The narrow 
sills below are often eked out so as to support 
quite a variety of plants, in pots or old jars, 
and these contain Musk-plants, Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimnchia nummulariu). Ivy-leaved 
and other Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, 
white-flowered Tobacco, and many other 
popular plants. In the suburbs, where there 
are ample opportunities and better air, one 
naturally expects to find flower, colour, and 
greenery, but the love of window gardening 
is well nigh universal, and the successes at¬ 
tained under what would be perplexing con¬ 
ditions even to the professional gardener are. 
as we have said, many and varied in char¬ 
acter. The object-lessons met with seem to 
show that those who really are born with a 
love for flowers, or who acquire the liking, 
can devise schemes and methods of cultivating 
them, no matter how apparently uncongenial 
their home surroundings may he. Amongst 
evergreen foliage plants grown in windows, 
especially shady ones, we meet with Ferns, 
Palms, Aralias, Aspidistras, and Begonias of 
many kinds. The silvery-leaved varieties of 
the Begonia Rex section do well in windows, 
as also do the tuberous rooted kinds. The 
pink-flowered B. Weltoniensis, the white B. 
Dregei, and many of the B. seinperflorens 
type also thrive well und o- similar conditions. 
The shining-leaved B. hydrocotylifolia is also 
a favourite in many places, and even if it 
produces ns pmk (lowers rather sparingly its 
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dark and glossy leafage is very distinct and 
ornamental at all seasons. Another favourite 
plant for a shady window or hall table is the 
old Farfugium grande. This is a kind of 
Colt’s-foot, or Tussilagc, from China, having 
largo rounded or heart-shaped leaves, of a 
dark olive green colour, marked with large, 
soft, yellow spots. After all, the window is 
the greenhouse of the poor, and the growing 
of plants in them is a labour of love, and now 
and then results in a good deal of healthy 
rivalry or emulation. Amongst other public 
bodies that encourage the decoration of 
windows and house fronts with flowers and 
climbing plants we may mention the Metro¬ 
politan Public Gardens’ Association, which 
offers prizes in various parts of London, with 
a view to encourage the brightening up of the 
streets in poor and crowded districts. We 
have seen pot-grown specimens of Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Bellflowers, Cacti 
of many kinds, Ferns, and even Palms exhi¬ 
bited by cottagers at village flower shows that 
would have been no discredit to those with 
greenhouses and gardeners to manage them. 

Plants that droop gracefully and are grown 
in suspended pots or bowls and vases of 
various kinds are many. The Mother-of- 
Thousands, or Aaron’s Beard (Saxifrnga sar- 
mentosa), Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia nuin- 
mularia), creeping Toad flax (Linaria Cymbal- 
aria), both purple and white varieties, are 
often seen. Prettiest of all the hanging 
window plants just now, however, are the blue 
and white blossomed Bellflowers—Campanula 
fragilis and C. isophvlln. As seen hanging in 
dense clusters or drooping in trails 2 feet to 
4 feet long, these Bellflowers are really most 
beautiful, and give us a glimpse, cr taste, of 
the poetry of window gardening. Go where 
one may window gardens greet us as a thor¬ 
oughly national feature ; they are met with 
practically everywhere. Why window plants 
are better grown in seaside towns than else 
where is a question more easily asked than 
answered, but the main fact remains that 
window plants are often better in health and 
greater in variety in seaside towns or villages 
than they are at places inland. We are 
speaking of plants that are actually grown in 
the windows they occupy from one year’s end 
to another, and not of the windows and bal¬ 
conies decorated by professional gardeners or 
nurserymen in or near London and other 
large towns. A list of the various plants, 
mostly common or abundant, but now and 
| then rare, that are grown from one year’s end 
| to another in windows, would be a very long 
I one and of interest in many ways. 

Araucaria excelsa, or the Norfolk Island 
Pine-tree, is another popular window plant, 
as also is the feathery-leaved Acacia (Acacia 
lophanta), probably on account of its fresh 
green and Fern-like grace and beauty. An¬ 
other evergreen much grown and with varying 
j success is the India-rubber Fig-tree of Assam 
(Ficus clastica), and more rarely inav be seen 
[ the Moreton Bay Fig-tree (Ficus macrophylla). 
As a broad rule with window plants those in¬ 
tended to flower as profusely as possible suc¬ 
ceed best in sunny aspects, while most of 
those grown for their foliage do best in more 
or less of shade. There are gardens of many 
kinds, but the window garden is of all others 
the one most universally met with, and the 
one that yields most pleasure to hv far the 
largest number of people in the England of to¬ 
day.—V., in The Field. 

Variety of plants in window-boxes.—l 

ehould l»t- much obliged if you would kindly answer tin¬ 
following questions for me : 1, Would the blue Marguerite 
(Agathtea oelestis) be a good window-hox flower? '1, 
Could you give me some suggestions for window- 
boxes (summer), a little bit out. of t he ordinary line? 1 
have at present the usual white Daisy, Lobelia, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium of various colours. They are very pretty, 
blit 1 would rather like a change—U. H. Comcn. 

[The blue Marguerite in question is a useful 
plant for the edging of beds, and there is no 
reason why it should not be employed in a 
window-box. There is, unfortunately, a con¬ 
siderate amount of sameness in the furnish¬ 
ing of window-boxes, but this need not be, 
for there are many things which are suitable 
for such positions b sides white Daisies, Lo¬ 
belias, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, pretty 
as this arrangement i -. Fur example, a very 
choice box, and one which I have seen this 
season, can bo made up of the white trailing 


Campanula (isophylla alba), and dark blue 
Heliotrope, or the blue-flowered Campanula, 
and a light Heliotrope, like Miss Nightingale, 
or the Queen. Recently I saw a window-box 
in a country house window composed of 
Cupid Sweet Peas, which had evidently been 
pinched, as they were extremely dwarf—cer¬ 
tainly not more than G inches or 8 inches in 
height—and were full of bloom. I have used 
with good effect for window-boxes subjects 
like Lantanas and Verbenas, but unless these 
are stopped once or twice in a season they 
present rather a ragged appearance at the 
base in consequence of lack of foliage, 
but, pinched back, one gets plants 
covered with foliage down to the base, 
and few things are prettier or so 
prolific in blooming as these. Plants hav¬ 
ing a pendulous habit like the Campanulas, 
Fuchsias, etc., offer great attractions to 
many, and they are certainly worthy of special 
attention, from the fact they are so pretty 
and bloom with a remarkable freedom. Then, 
again, quite simple things like Nasturtiums, 
Mignonette, dwarf Marigolds, and Petunias 
are worth taking in hand, and have special 
claims upon us owing to their beauty. For 
an- autumn display one should have ready 
some plants to follow 7 on, and some of the 
dwarf early-flowering Chrysanthemums ought 
not to be overlooked. Plants having a special 
value, owing to their foliage, like the 
Japanese Honeysuckle, with small, golden- 
netted leaves, and some of the gold and silver 
Ivies are specially worthy of mention, as in 
the winter, when there is little to attract, 
the Ivies lend some interest to a window 7 .— 
Lkauurst.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In a recent issue of this paper it was stated 
that Chrysanthemums should bo watered 
twice daily, testing the plants by rapping the 
pots with the knuckles. In dull, showery 
weather this plan may be adopted with good 
results, for it is sometimes difficult to know 
if a plant is on the dry side or not, and in a 
time of moderate sunshine watering twice 
daily may be enough, but in a season like the 
present the man vvlio wishes to produce high- 
class flowers must give them attention the 
whole day through. They must not be al¬ 
lowed to approach dryness. A very slight 
deficiency in the amount of water given will 
bring on partial defoliation later on. Speci¬ 
mens with one or two stems are, in my 
opinion, not over ornamental at the best, of 
times, but, as is often the case, when half 
the leaves are gone by flowering time they 
are positively ugly. Presuming flint tile 
plants are in a south aspect, and that they 
are vigorous and the pots are getting filled 
with roots, it will be necessary to water be¬ 
fore nine o’clock. They will have to be gone 
over again before noon, again at throe o’clock, 
with a final watering about a couple of hours 
later, which will give them the requisite 
amount of moisture during the night. No¬ 
thing brings on an attack of mildew more 
quickly than a partly dry condition of the 
soil at. night, especially when the day has 
been very hot. The leaves not being fully 
charged with moisture are more liable to be 
attacked by this pest. The labour of water¬ 
ing several hundred Chrysanthemums in a 
time of strong heat is very great, and has to 
he resolutely faced by those who require 
blooms up to exhibition standard. So far. 
indeed, from four times daily being the maxi¬ 
mum, I know growers who have their plants 
looked to six or eight times in the course of 
about ten hours, the object being to keep 
the soil in a uniform state of moisture, so 
that there is absolutely no check to the 
growth. Letting the soil get nearly dry and 
then giving a heavy watering is a mistake ; 
little and often should be the rule. It is very 
disappointing to see half the leaves decay be¬ 
fore the plants come into bloom, and when 
this does occur, it is, in nine cases out of ten, 
caused by inattention to watering. 

Byfleet. C. 

Index to Volume XXVI.—The binding covers 
(price la. 6d. each) and Index (8d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of Uiv 
Publisher, poet free for 8a. 
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FERNS. 

LOMARIAS. 

This is a numerous and most useful family 
of Ferns, some of which are well adapted for 
the requirements of all growers. There arc 
kinds coining from warm latitudes, and re¬ 
quiring the heat of the stove to grow, others 
that will grow in the greenhouse lernerv, and 
others, again, that want just protection from 
frost, while sonic will withstand the severity 
of our winters unharmed. These are nearly 
all robust-growing plants; few, indeed, can 
be found that are in any way difficult to grow, 
and nearly all the known kinds are beautiful. 
If grown in pots do not afford the strong¬ 
growing kinds too much room. A good com¬ 
post is light, turfy loam, nnd peat in about 


much contracted. It, like the rest, is an 
elegant evergreen Fern. From Brazil. 

| L. Boryana. —This is a stout-stemmed 
| form which grows some 3 feet or 4 feet high. 
The fronds are pinnate, 2 feet in length, 
coriaceous in texture, and rich deep green. 
From Brazil. 

L. c I LI at a is an old favourite, blit not often 
I seen now. In the form L. ciliata grandis, 

1 the basal fronds are broad ami smooth, and 
the fertile (or rather semi fertile) fronds are 
! erect, crenelated, slightly contracted, but 
| not so narrow as the ordinary fertile fronds of 
| the species. I.. ciliata major more nearly 
j resembles the parent, but is of a more robust 
habit, the basal fronds broad and spreading, 
I the fertile ones growing more erect and con- 
I tracted, as in the species. 

L. cycad.'EFOLIa, which is sometimes de¬ 


throw up fertile fronds prematurely as some 
are. The variety platyptera appears to ori¬ 
ginate from this. To grow Lomaria gibba 
successfully the seedlings must not receive a 
i check in any way from the time they are 
started until they have attained a useful size. 

I Spores are rather uncertain in germinating, 
but when they do start they usually come up 
I very thickly. The spores should be saved 
from plants grown in an open, exposed posi- 
I tion, and old plants are usually more prolific 
j than young ones. After seedlings get a good 
, start, if potted in a light compost and given a 
i good heat they soon grow on into useful- 
| sized plants. They like a rather moist at¬ 
mosphere, but not too much wet at the roots. 

I A dry atmosphere will be sure to result in 
I tlirips making their appearance. 

I L. L’IIerminieri.—T his (here figured) is a 


Lomaria 


equal parts, adding a little sharp sand and 
some dried cow-manure. This affords some 
nourishment, and helps to keep the roots cool. 
Drain the pots well and water freely, and do 
not let them get too much exposed to the 
sun, as this is very apt to cause the fronds 1 
to become deformed. The fertile fronds are 1 
never contracted, and usually stand erect. I 
They continue ornamental for nearly a sea¬ 
son, and should be cut away close down to 
the crown, and before any young fronds ap¬ 
pear again. This will cause the plants to 
present a somewhat unsightty appearance for 
a short time ; this, however, is soon removed 
when the young whorl of barren fronds ap¬ 
pears. The following list comprises the best | 
varieties : — 

I,, attenuata is a very free-growing, hand¬ 
some form. The fronds are each from a foot 
to 2 feet long, bright-green on the upper side, 
■lightly paler beneath. The fertile frond is 

Go. gle 


L’llerminieri in Messrs. Birkenhead's nursery at Sale, 


scribed as a variety of Boryana, is very dis¬ 
tinct, the fronds being of a thick, leathery 
texture. When seen at its best it is very 
handsome, but unfortunately it is hard to 
manage, being liable to die off without any 
apparent reason. 

L. discolor ripinnatifida.— This is one 
of the finest of all the Lomarias ; indeed, it 
may be considered one of the handsomest of 
all Ferns ; the beautiful featber-like fronds 
are gracefully recurved, and of a peculiar 
fresh green. Like many other garden varie¬ 
ties, it is difficult to get good spores. 

L. OI3BA.—This is grown extensively 
for market, and though perhaps not so popu¬ 
lar as some of the Pterises. it finds many ad¬ 
mirers. There are several distinct forms of 
this, vavving considerably in habit nnd size , 
of fronds. The variety with pale green ' 
medium-sized fronds is one of the best, ns it I 
forms a compact plant and is not so prone to 


cheater. 


very elegant dwarf Fern, which rises upon a 
slender stem. The barren frond is about 
6 inches in length, pinnate, the pinnae de¬ 
creasing below r . bright, rosv-crimson when 
young, passing with age into deep-green. The 
fertile frond is similar, but much contracted. 
Sometimes it. produces fronds of both kinds, 
not half this size. From the West Indies. 

All the Lomarias require careful treatment, 
and when well managed they have few rivals 
among our cultivated Ferns. 

FERN SPORES. 

Early in the autumn is the best time to col¬ 
lect fertile fronds for the spores, ns fronds 
which have developed during the summer 
while the fernery is not kept quite so close 
are much more likely to contain perfectly 
matured spores than those from the early 
spring growth. Up)ess they are looked after 
this season it not unfrequently happens that 
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at the time when spores germinate best—t.e., 
early in the spring, fertile fronds cannot be 
found. It requires some care and judgment 
to ensure success in obtaining the fronds just 
at the proper time. Some of the species shed 
their spores very soon after they are matured, 
and unless they are taken at the proper time 
the best spores will be lost. In most cases 
the best time is as soon as the spore cases 
show the first sign of bursting. The greatest 
care that can be taken will not prevent the 
different species getting mixed together to 
some extent, but keep each isolated as much 
as possible. Where this cannot be done, the 
surface of the fronds should be carefully 
brushed over with a soft brush ; this will re¬ 
move any foreign spores that may have settled 
on them. Among the Ferns which are especi¬ 
ally troublesome as weeds are Nephrodium 
molle, Gymnogramma Martensi, and several 
of the common Pterises. As these germinate 
more quickly than most species, they often 
overgrow the surface of the pots and destroy 
or prevent the choicer sorts making a start. 
When collecting the • spores no two sorts 
should be brought into contact with each 
other; even the paper which is to he used 
for wrapping the fronds up in should be kept 
away from where the fronds are taken. It is 
also very important that in cleaning the 
spores only one sort be done at a time, or at 
least in the same place. It is often difficult 
to account for certain sorts making their ap¬ 
pearance among others in the seed pots, espe¬ 
cially when those that have come lip as weeds 
have not been growing in the same bouse ns 
the sort from which the spores were saved. 
These evils may be avoided to some extent by 
using great care in selecting and preparing 
the spores. One other cause of spores get¬ 
ting mixed should be guarded against—that is, 
insects. If a number of packets are kept to¬ 
gether where creeping insects abound, the 
insects will travel from one to the other and 
thus carry spores with them. 


ROSES. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Rose Mrs. F. W. Flight. T 'his is one of the 

free-growing summer-flowering Roses of the 
Rambler type, and, therefore, a very liseful 
addition for training over arches or on pillars. 
The colour of the flowers is bright pink, with 
lighter centre. Its blossoms are borne in 
huge clusters, as in the type. A crowd of 
admirers around a large exhibit of this the 
other day is an indication that the new¬ 
comer will he popular.—II. 

Rose Madams Charles Monnier.— This is 
turning out to be a glorious Rose, and one 
likely to be in much request. The intensity of 
colour is remarkable this year, the centre 
petals having that rich reddish gold hue we 
all admire so much. The blooms are like in 
colour to W. A. Richardson, with the excep¬ 
tion of the outer petals, which are of a pale 
yellow. Personally I should prefer this Rose 
in its open state to Wm. Allen Richardson, 
although it does not equjil the old favourite 
in the hud. In any case, it is worth growing, 
and extensively too, and being a half climber 
it makes a grand standard, as it will also a 
pillar Rose or free bush. Golden Rcses are 
none too numerous, as it is a colour all are 
desirous of obtaining, and this is certainly 
one of the best of M. Pernet Ducher's recent 
introductions, much better even than Billiard 
et Barre, as it is a more perfect flower.— 
Rosa. 

Rose Little Pet.-- This pretty little Rose is 
by far the best white variety for edgings to 
walks, or for planting around standard Roses. 
The wealth of blossoms produced creates a 
most beautiful effect. Every little flower is a 
perfect rosette, a counterpart in bloom of 
Eelicite Perpetue, but it is perpetual flower 
ing, which the latter Rose is not. Little Pet 
is grown in thousands as a pot plant by 
market growers, and forms a charming com¬ 
panion to Mine. N. Levavasseur. Cuttings of 
both root freely enough. and may quickly he 
grown into little busln plants, tit for potting 
into 5 inch p*>L. Cuttings taken off now 
with a heel, ami dibbled into pots filled with 
a gritty c«*inp -I, and well drained, will root 
in a h \v w • i.. if placed iu a shady frame and 
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freely sprinkled. Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 
as well as Polyantlia (Monthly) Roses, root 
equally as easily,and provided the cuttings are 
procurable this plan is a more economical one 
than striking them in heat in the spring. 
Other lovely white Roses for edgings are 
Katherina Zeimet, the freest and best of the 
Polvantha Roses, a much better doer than 
Anna Marie de Montravel, Pacquerette, and 
Schaeewitchen.—W. X. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE FELTED BEECH COCCUS 
(CRYPTOCOCCUS FAGI). 
Distribution. —This insect confines its at¬ 
tacks exclusively to the Beech (Eagus sylva- 
tica), and is one of the most destructive pests 
against which the forester lias to contend. 
It is widely distributed throughout England, 
and has occurred in many parts of Scotland. 
It is common in the counties of Flint and 
Denbigh in North Wales ; while in Ireland it 
has, so far, been recorded from one locality 
only. Its attacks are often restricted to a 
comparatively small area, or even to single 
isolated trees, this being especially notice¬ 
able where the tree-trunks are sheltered from 
the prevailing winds. 

Signs of infestation. —Owing to the 
whiteness of the* felted covering with which 
the female protects its body, and also to its 
exposed position upon the trunks and main 
branches of the trees, the Beech coccus is at 
all times a conspicuous species, and more 
especially so when the white secretionary 
coverings unite and almost completely cover 
the bark of the tree. 

\ r oung and old trees are alike attacked ; 
and the insects usually confine themselves to 
the main trunk and larger branches ; but 
the smaller branches, especially those of 
young trees, are sometimes infected to a 
serious extent. Where the infected trees are 
growing in exposed situations the insects al¬ 
most invariably select the sheltered side of 
the tree. Many badly infected trees which 
have been under close observation for the 
last sixteen years are still apparently vigor¬ 
ous and healthy, while others have been 
totally destroyed. The first sign of decay is 
usually seen in the foliage, which becomes 
discoloured and sparse or thin, accompanied 
by the death of the smaller branches; this is 
followed by the death of the larger branehes, 
and, finally, the tree trunk ; while the bark 
peels off from the branches and falls away. 
Whether the work of destruction is aided by 
the joint action of a bacterial or fungoid 
disease is not at present known, but it is pro¬ 
bable that such is the case, otherwise it is 
difficult to understand how so many badly 
infected trees withstand the attacks of the 
insects for such long periods without showing 
any evident signs of decay. 

Description and life history.— The 
Beech coccus belongs to the generally de¬ 
structive family of scale insects (Cooeidae). 
The adult female is of a lemon yellow colour, 
and measures about one twenty-fifth of an 
inch in length. It is both wingless and leg¬ 
less ; is somewhat hemispherical in shape, 
being flattisli beneath and highly convex 
above ; and to the naked eve or under low 
magnifying power it appears like a small 
yellow egg. The mouth organs are placed on 
the underside of the body, and are composed 
chiefly of three hair-like appendages which in 
life are united to form a long sucking tube; 

| with this slender apparatus the insect pierces 
I he hark anil sucks up the juices of the tree. 
She has no power of locomotion, remaining 
stationary throughout life, anchored to the 
tree by her mouth organs, motionless and 
apparently senseless. Almost immediately 
after leaving the egg she covers her body 
with the white felted secretion, composed of 
fine filaments of wax, which gradually 
thickens and forms an excellent protection to 
her body, being practically impervious to rain. 
Within this covering the insect lives, lays her 
eggs, and dies. The larva? or “lice,” as they 
are sometimes called, are very tiny, active 
creatures, and are scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. They possess three pairs of legs 
and a pair of horns (antenna?), and, like their 
parents, are of a yellow colour. Although 
they can and do travel over the bark of a 


tree, they usually settle down in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the parent, the ma¬ 
jority working their way under the bodies of 
their dying or dead parents, taking up their 
positions, Uy preference, in the deepest parts 
of the fissures in the bark, where they remain 
for the rest of their lives pumping up the 
juices of the tree. Each individual protects 
its body with secretion, which adds to that 
already secreted above them by the insects of 
the previous generation ; thus the secretion 
gradually thickens and spreads over the tree- 
trunk, forming a more or less continuous 
mass, often attaining a considerable thick¬ 
ness. Larvae which wander over the bark are 
liable to be borne away by the wind or, in¬ 
advertently, by birds and insects, and this 
is undoubtedly the means by which fresh 
colonies are started. 

The male is unknown in any stage, the 
females reproducing their species without the 
intervention of the opposite sex. 

Many of our indigenous scale insects are 
subject to the attacks of minute parasitic in¬ 
sects related to the wasp family ; but, so far, 
the Beech coccus has proved immune from 
their attacks. Birds do not appear to feed 
upon them. 

Treatment. Owing to the comparatively 
smooth nature of the bark of the Beech, and 
also to the fact that the insects are often 
confined to the trunk and main branches, this 
pest, is more easily accessible for treatment 
with insecticides than are many other pests. 
But they are so well protected by their waxy 
coverings that the application of an insec¬ 
ticide must be carried out in a thorough 
manner or the result will be anything but 
satisfactory. The three formulas given be¬ 
low have proved to be thoroughly efficient in 
destroying this pest when applied according 
to instructions s — (1) Paraffin emulsion .— 
This should be prepared in the following 
way:—Mix equal proportions of soft soap, 
dissolved in boiling water, and paraffin, and 
churn them up by means of a force-pump or 
syringe. When required for use add twenty 
times its bulk of water and again churn. 
(2) Paraffin emulsion with sulphur and tur¬ 
pentine added. —Take about half a gallon of 
soft water, boil and dissolve about 1 lb. of 
common soap, add a handful of sulphur and 
a pint of paraffin, and about the same quan¬ 
tity of turpentine. Add about four gallons of 
soft water to this mixture and churn well 
together, as recommended above. (3) Caustic 
alkali wash. Dissolve 1 lb. of commercial 
caustic soda in water, then 1 lb. of crude 
potash or pearl ash in water. When both 
have been dissolved mix the two well to¬ 
gether; then add if lb. of soft soap, stir well, 
and add sufficient water to make up to ten 
gallons. Caution.—L’o not mix in painted 
vessels of any kind. Formulas Nos. 1 and 2 
should be applied with a good stiff scrubbing 
brush, one having the bristles also set at the 
end being the most serviceable. Care should 
be taken to scrub the mixture well into the 
crevices and bifurcations of the branches and 
to break up the white coverings of the insects 
as much as possible. Nos. 1 and 2 may be 
applied at any time between September and 
the first week in April. The caustic alkali 
formula is essentially a wiqter wash, but may 
also be applied in early spring. It is usually 
applied with a spray pump or syringe, and 
is particularly useful in treating the smaller 
branches of trees. Two or three sprayings at 
intervals of two or three days are necessary- 
This wash has a burning effect upon tli© 
hands of the operator, and care must be taken 
in employing it. Close fitting rubber gloves 
mav he worn to protect the hands ; and a 
rubber washer or flange, about. 2 inches wide, 
should be fitted to the tube of the sprayer 
or svringe to prevent the wash running down 
to the bunds of the operator.— Leaflet No. 1\() 
of the. Hoard of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

“FLORA and Sylva," for July, 1905, con¬ 
tains, among other articles, a review of the Pampas 
Grasses, by Otto Stapf, with a fine engraving of new 
species. Also a coloured plate of Z.ygonisia Rolfeona ; a 
page wood engraving of the Sycamores at Penahurst Place; 
an account of the, in gardens, rare genus Psychotrio, 
embracing many handsome plants; an engraving of the 
new Yellow Meconopsis; a coloured plate of Mrs. Back¬ 
house’s new Daffodils : and a full account of the Deutuas, 
I including all the new species and varieties. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST WHITE BORDER 
CARNATIONS. 

Selection by comparison in all classes of 
florist’s flowers intended for the open garden 
is always to be preferred to selection from 
catalogued descriptions, and the former, by 
visiting those nurseries where Carnations are 
grown as a speciality, can now be advantage¬ 
ously adopted. Such visits as these are of 
value from more than one point of view, and 
the more so if the visitor, with notebook in 
hand, makes the best use of the visit by 


than a good, vigorous habit of growth, and 
by inserting the word “medium,” “strong,” 
or “vigorous” against any given kind a good 
guide is at hand for those who plant in the 
early autumn months. Strength of “ grass ” 
or growth in Carnations is naturally influ¬ 
enced in greater or less degree by the situa¬ 
tion, by the character and depth of the soil, 
and by the cultural care and attention be¬ 
stowed, and not a little also by the selection 
of the plants employed for stock. In all of 
i these, however, the behaviour of the batch of 
plants of any one kind will form the best 
guide, and it is here the importance of a few 
' visits obtains much of its significance. 



Carnation Much the Miller. From a photograph in Messrs. Cutbush'a nursery at High^ate. 


.' 


noting the earliness or the lateness of any par 
ticular kind in which, for the time being, lie 
may he most interested. For example, there 
are some kinds, as Mrs. Frank Watts, that 
are very early in flower, and may he over when 
the majority are in bloom, while others may 
as yet be only in bud. In this and other 
ways the flowering period of any one class of 
lant may bo greatly extended, and nothing, 
take it, gives greater satisfaction at the 
end of a season than a long succession of 
blooms of good quality. One other item of 
value from such visits as are here suggested 
is the knowledge obtainable of the varying 
habits of the different varieties, and especi¬ 
ally of the newer kinds sent out at rather 
long prices. Nothing is o£_g£oaler importance 
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Happily, the misers of new Carnations of late 
years have given considerable attention to 
tlie constitution of the plant, anti in this re- 
I spect much improvement is noticeable, and 
particularly in the yellow ground section, and 
also among the white-flowered kinds. Jt is 
the latter group to which attention is now 
directed, anti one has hut to compare the pre- 
1 sent race of white-flowered Carnations with 
I those mostly grown a dozen or more years 
j ago to see the improvement both in petal and 
the size and quality generally of the blooms. 
Substance of petal and the deleting of the 
almost endless array of small petals from the 
centre of the flower have combined to form a 
flower vastlv superior in quality yet. freely 
produced. These are among the noticeable 


improvements of to-day, and a considerable 
advance is thereby constituted. The follow¬ 
ing are among the finest white border 
varieties of the present day: — 

Edith Leadenham. —This fine kind has 
stood the test of years, and is still excellent 
as an outdoor variety. Habit vigorous, 
flowers large and pure, and borne on rather 
tall stems. 

Elgin.—V igorous white self, with petals 
of unusual substance. 

Helmsman.—A splendid pure white of fine 
form and shell-like petals. 

Duchess of Rothesay.— Of fine sub¬ 
stance, vigorous, and an abundant bloomer. 

Gi.oire de Nancy. —The well-known white 
Clove Carnation. 

Marcia is a high-class flower of fine form, 
splendid for cutting. 

Miss Ellen Terry is a flower of the 
.largest size, sweet-scented, and in every 
way excellent. 

Much the Miller.— Probably one of the 
handsomest pure white border kinds. Flowers 
of large size and well formed, habit vigorous. 

Pearl.—A superbly-formed flower, the 
broad, well-arranged petals of great sub¬ 
stance. 

Ptarmigan.—A puro white flower of the 
best type, and a very abundant bloomer 
withal. 

Silv'er Strand. An exquisite white- 
flowered border Carnation, and a very large 
flower. 

The Countess, with its perfectly hardy 
constitution, vigorous growth, strong per¬ 
fume, and free blooming, may well claim a 
first place among the best white-flowered 
kinds. It is an ideal Carnation for the 
border or for pots. 

Trojan. —Were I confined to a pair of 
good white Carnations my choice would fall 
upon The Countess and Trojan, and it is 
doubtful whether from an all-round stand¬ 
point a finer white than Trojan exists to day. 
I regard it an idenl Carnation, with petals of 
fine substance and exquisite finish. 

Richmond, Virgilia, George Maquay, 
and Mrs. Frank Watts are other pure 
white kinds of merit; the last-named dwarf 
and free, as well ns an early bloomer. 

MINIATURE TUFTED PANSIES. 
Miniature Tufted Pansies, or Violettas, 
owe their origin to the late I)r. Charles 
Stuart, who, while admitting that a plant 
which he named Violetta was a chance seed¬ 
ling, had been long working on the species 
Viola comuta, in the hope of improving 
the Tufted Pansies, as we now understand 
the plant. Violetta was the beginning of a 
new and distinct type, and although for some 
years little has been done to make this newer 
race of plants popular, there now appears to 
be an interest in them. Plants of the Vio¬ 
letta type, or Violettas, as they are more 
often called, develop charming little sweet- 
scented flowers in the greatest profusion. 
Their fragrance and dainty form have much 
to commend them, and combined with the 
foregoing is a dwarf, creeping habit of 
growth. Dr. Stuart used to emphasise the 
importance of leaving the plants undisturbed 
for two or three years, during which time 
their proportions increase very considerably 

two and three-year-old plants often making 
specimens more than a foot in diameter. I 
have plants of Violetta less than two } r ears 
old that are fully a foot across, and at the 
time of writing are studded with blossoms. 
Because of their comparatively slow growth 
and the charming tufted character of the 
plants, they are specially well adapted for 
the rock-garden. A few plants grouped to¬ 
gether in a position where there is a good 
depth of soil could not well fail to succeed, 
and their display, extending over several 
months, gives the Violettas a value that few. 
if any other, hardy flowering plants possess. 
Although their value in the rock-garden is 
undoubted, there are many other positions 
in which they give a good account of them¬ 
selves. For edgings to beds or borders they 
are useful. The Violettas must have soil of 
a good and lasting character if they are to 
continue to progress. Although apparently 
only a shallow-rooting subject, these plants 
root very deeply,j and the cooler conditions 
that prevail owin g to the deep system of cyl- 
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ture always followed are fully exemplified in 
the ideal grow th which the plants make. One 
point about these miniature-flowered Tufted 
Pansies is their adaptability to gardens in 
the South of England. Many of our Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) fail in the South because of 
their poor constitution. New varieties are 
being raised in large numbers each year by 
simply crossing one hybrid with another, this 
inbreeding having the effect of bringing into 
existence a race of plants the stamina of 
which must deteriorate owing to the method 
followed in their hybridisation. Dr. Stuart 
has shown how we ought to proceed. By 
using plants of the species as the seed- 
bearers we thus produce a race of plants of a 
more tufted growth and of far sturdier char¬ 
acter than that evolved bv any other method. 
Plants of this description make numerous 
underground growths, which maintain the 
specimens in good health and vigour under 
trying climatic conditions. Thus it is the 
newer race of plants compares so favourably 
with the older kinds. 

The parent variety, Violetta, with its white 
blossoms and yellow suffusion on the lower 
petal, is very beautiful. Rock Blue is another 
gem. In this case the habit is ideal and the 
deep blue flowers, each with rayless yellow- 
eye, are much admired. Queen of the Year 
reminds one of a Marie Louise Violet, in so 
far as its colour is concerned. Pale China 
blue is a proper description of its shade of 
colour, and the plant has a perfect habit of 
growth. Commodore Nutt has golden yellow 
rayless blossoms, freely studded over a plant 
with a beautiful habit. White Dot is a pure 
white self, with a rich orange-yellow eye. 
The plant is very compact, and is free- I 
flowering. Minnie Warren is a very small 
flow-cr indeed, but of exquisite shape. The 
plant is not so robust as most others, and 
the blossoms are of a pleasing blush-lilac 
colour. Forget-me-not is a lovely edged 
flower—white ground, edged blue. The habit 
in this case is less tufted than in some of the 
others. Quail is a paler form of the last- 
named, and, in other respects, is very 
similar. Gold Crest is a favourite flower; 
colour, very rich, deep golden yellow. From 
late spring until autumn it is a mass of 
golden yellow blooms. A pretty flower with 
a Picotee edging is Picotee ; pure white, edged 
blue, makes this variety nlmost unique. 
Blanche is a clear silvery-white kind that 
has a fine habit of growth, and is quite dis¬ 
tinct. Rock Yellow is another rich yellow of 
recent introduction and promises well. For 
making up into button-hole bouquets the 
Violettas are very pretty, and seldom fail to 
fiud admirers. W. V. T. 


TIIE MADONNA LILY IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 

No one who has seen the Madonna Idly—by 
which everyone knows Lilium candidum 
when in perfect health can deny that it is 
one of the most beautiful of its class and 
one of the finest of all flowers. Unfortu¬ 
nately. it has not only been a plant whose pre¬ 
cise culture cannot well be defined, but it 
has of late become a victim to a fungoid 
disease, difficult to restrain or to eradicate. 
For long this disease seemed almost absent 
from gardens in the South-West of Scotland, 
and, although this Lily has never been so 
widely cultivated here as in many parts of 
England, I knew many gnrdens where it was 
both beautiful and absolutely healthy. Now, 
unfortunately, there are comparatively few 
gardens into which the disease has not pene¬ 
trated, to the disfigurement, and frequently 
to the absolute loss, of the plants. 

One has in view, among others, one garden 
where the Madonna Lily was largely employed 
in a horseshoe-shaped bed. and where there 
were about 100 good clumps which w-ere 
singularly beautiful in their surroundings 
from year to year. Seven or eight years ago 
the disease made its appearance,* and, al¬ 
though few- deaths have occurred among the 
plants, it is but seldom that satisfactory 
flowers or healthy foliage are secured. The 
disease was first observed one wet season 
when th# 1 atmosphere seemed close and op 
pre*si\.\ but in succeeding years it returned 
with more or less virulence. In many other 
gauiens the same experience has been felt, 
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although generally on a smaller scale. The 
other day when I happened to be visiting a 
pretty manse garden I observed a fine bed of 
the Madonna Lily, where there was a con¬ 
siderable number of healthy plants, blit a 
proportion of others in which the disease 
was unmistakeably present. This was un¬ 
fortunate, ns the beauty of the group was 
greatly w-eakened. Unless things lake a turn ; 
for the better or the use of some fungicide be¬ 
come more general, it is probable that this 
lovely Lily will become still scarcer in the 
future. One would have thought that tills 
disease might have affected L. testaeeum, of 
which L. candidum is said to be one of the 
parents, but, so far, I have not observed L. . 
testaeeum to be affected by it, although it is 
rather plentiful in the South-West of Scot¬ 
land. Everyone who knows L. candidum— 
and who does not?—will hope that not only 
in this district, but in others, it may soon 
become free from the disease and be grown 
in increasing numbers. 

Dumfries , Scotland. S. Arnott. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Stocks dying - I enclose plants of East Lothian 
Stocks. Will you kindly tell me the cause of their going - 
off juet &8 they are coming into bloom ? They have been 
kept watered. The soil is fairly good. The plants did 
very well up to the time of blooming, then every morning 
1 found one or two flagging, which eventually died. 1 
shall be glad to know the cause of it. I found no wire- 
worm or other insects round the roots.—A. Cannon. 

[Wo have but little doubt that your plants 
are attacked by a species of boring mite, 
which, entering the stein at ground-level, or 
below, encompasses the destruction of the 
plant before the gardener is aware of any- I 
thing being amiss. These insects are exceed¬ 
ingly minute and not visible to the naked 
eye. Having gained an entrance the pest 
pursues its course, working by means of sub¬ 
terranean tunnels, to excavate which the sap 
vessels are severed, when the collapse of the 
plant is inevitable. The only thing we can 
suggest as likely to modify the evil is that 
you dress your beds with “ VapoHte ” another 
year, about a month prior to planting out. A 
safe quantity is an ounce to the square yard, 
forking-in a portion 9 inches deep and the 
remainder at one-half this depth.] 

The Peach-leaved Bellflower in Bavaria. 
—This Campanula grows here in great pro¬ 
fusion in the peasants’ gardens. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I do not know the botanical name of 
this variety, and have only seen it here on I 
the mountains of Bavaria. It forms thick 
rosettes of evergreen leaves—a perfect carpet 
—and in June is one mass of largo, pure 
white bells. It is, to me, the most beautiful 
of all the Campanulas. I have as a back¬ 
ground for them pale and dark blue Del¬ 
phiniums. and the beautiful Eryngium al- 
pinum, all in bloom at the same time, and 
seen through the garden gate, which is 
covered with white and pink roses, they make 
a beautiful sight.— Lela F idle it ven Lsar 
dom, // ohcmi.se/iau, Jiararia. [The photo¬ 
graph shows the white Peach-leaved Bell¬ 
flower (Campanula persicifolia nlba).—E d.] 

Moss In lawn.—I would like if you could advice 
me 09 to the best means of killing? and removing; Moss 
from my croquet lawn? It is coming; in patches, and 
looks as if it would eventually spread all over it. The 
lawn in question haw been a long; time in existence, and 
as I am only an amateur in the business (of keeping? it in 
order) I do not know the cause, nor yet the remedy. I 
may tell you that I have l»een cutting it regularly and 
removing the cuttings. One gentleman informed me i 
that it was owing to poverty, and another to richness, 
and, of course, gave me qui»e a quantity of advice. 
However, as I have not much faith in their remedies, I 
would feel obliged if you would publish a few hints at 
your earliest convenience.— Holy wood. 

[Get some sulphate of iron and mix it in 
the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to two 
gallons of water. The solution should be 
made in a wooden cask, putting the plain 
water into the cask first, and then adding the 
solution. Then get a rosed watering-pot and 
apply the mixture to the lawn over a space of 
15 square yards. It should he applied as 
soon us made, ns it loses strength by keep¬ 
ing. It should also be made with soft or rain 
water, avoiding, if you can, water in which 
there is lime. This may be done at any time 
of the year, but best during October. The 
sulphate is known to be acting when the 
Moss turns black, after which it withers 
away and crumbles into powder. If it has 
been too weak the Moss will only turn red, 


and another application is necessary. As 
Moss generally indicates poorness of soil, it 
will be requisite after the Moss is destroyed 
to apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, marlure, 
and wood-ashes. The growth of Moss is 
often the result of bad drainage, and if such 
is the case no remedies on the surface will be 
of any avail until this is attended to.] 
Clematises falling.—Early last season I bought 
four Clematises Marcel Moser, Nellie Moser, Elsa Spoth (?), 
and Jaekmani. All were established plant* in pot*. 
Gate last season one of them, Marcel Moser, flowered 
slightly, and very early this year some buds of Nellie 
Moser opened (they had been on all winter). Now, though 
both Nellie Moser and Marcel Moser have made lota of 
growth, they are apparently dying—turning absolutely 
brown, and no sign of flower-buds—the other two died 
early ihis spring. They were planted in a good situation, 
trained over arches in a warm, sheltered place, and I 
made the Inula before planting them. Can you give me 
any idea why they should fail ?— G. H. Colbs, Lana's End, 
Cornwall. 

[It is not always easy to assign a reason 
why Clematises die after being planted for 
a time, so much depending on soil and situa¬ 
tion. You omit to give us any information 
ns to the nature of the soil. Is it possible 
that they were planted in a poor compost? 
All these beautiful flowering creepers do best 
when put out in a good loam, well enriched 
with manure, and in the first season out-of- 
doors, if it is a dry one, should receive copi¬ 
ous supplies of water. Not infrequently 
Clematises are planted close up to the wall 
of a house, where it is extremely dry, and 
where little, if any, rain reaches them, and 
they become starved at the roots. In your 
case they appear to have been planted away 
from a wall over an arch ; if a galvanised 
one there is a possibility this may have had 
something to do with it. It is not unusual 
for Clematises of the Lanuginosa section—to 
which Marcel Moser and Nellie Moser be¬ 
long—to retain much of their foliage and buds 
during the winter, as they bloom on the 
wood made the preceding year, but in the 
case of Jaekmani and members of that 
group it is much the best to cut them down 
late in the autumn, as they bloom from the 
current year’s wood, and consequently one 
gets fine strong shoots by this rigorous prun¬ 
ing. A great deal depends upon soil, how¬ 
ever. We have at the time of writing several 
belonging to the Jaekmani section in bloom, 
carrying hundreds of flowers, and this is due, 
no doubt, to the depth of the compost in which 
they were planted years ago, to the annual 
pruning, and the feeding they have with 
liquid-manure some weeks before blooming 
time. A sheltered place is not a necessity for 
I Clematis Jaekmani, as it is extremely 
hardy. Wc have it in bloom now on an east 
wall, but those of the Lanuginosa section we 
have are climbing over rafters on a south 
aspect, and do well. We should advise you 
to examine the soil, and, if needed, replace 
some of it with new turfy loam, replanting in 
the autumn.] 

Sweet Peas—keeping up a supply. - 

After the first batch of flowers Sweet Peas 
sometimes show a tendency to cease blooming, 
Especially is this so in dry weather, unless 
some means are taken to assist the plants. 
One of the commonest causes of failure is the 
neglect to remove dead and dying blossoms. 
It is, therefore, advisable to go over the rows 
very carefully, cut ofT every seed pod. remove 
all flowers that are past their best, and give 
the plants a mulch of good rotten stable 
manure and turfy soil, also watering them 
well. It sometimes pays one to remove every 
blossom, and so give the plants a better 
chance, and after a few days they come with 
a greater freshness and profusion. Sweet 
Peas benefit, too, by a change of food, and 
stimulants should be applied rather weakly 
and often, than seek to make up for lost time 
by overdosing them, which not infrequently 
leads to a collapse. On very hot days the water- 
i pot will be in frequent requisition, but where 
i mulching has been done the labour is much 
reduced. At night one should occasionally 
syringe the rows, ns this is of immense benefit- 
to them, especially after a hot day. The ad¬ 
vantage of thin sowing is now seen, some of 
I the plants which have been given plenty of 
room making large bushes, and yielding im¬ 
mense quantities of flowers with stout stalks, 
much finer, indeed, than those planted in 
rows thickly. Whether flowers are wanted or 
not, those that are fully developed should bo 
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cut, so as to make way for others, as to once | 
cease cutting they quickly go to seed, and 
thus the energies of the plant become spent. 
Every day just now should see the rows gone 
over carefully, and all old blossoms cut off.— 
Townsman. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum (the star of 
Bethlehem).—The flowering head of this well- 
known plant was well shown in vour illustra¬ 
tion in the issue of July 15th, and the plant, 
one of the cheapest of bulbous-rooted subjects, j 
is well suited to wild gardening or to natural¬ 
ising in woods or the like. As a garden plant j 
—except in free masses in the forefront of the J 
shrubbery border, where it may be freo to 
colonise and spread as it pleases—1 should 
not recommend it. That is to say, its power 


THE TREE LUPIN IN IRELAND. 

The plant figured has been growing eight 
years, and is now 12 feet high. I cut 
a number of blooms for table decoration 
before I thought of photographing it. It has 
a beautiful perfume, and does well with mo 
without any protection on south aspect. As ! 
I see from week to week you give illustra¬ 
tions of gardens or their contents I send this, 
as it may be of interest to your readers. 

Mrs. W. H. Johnson, Rath Lee, Cork . 


Pink and blue Hydrangeas.— These are 
now in great beauty, and make a grand dis¬ 
play throughout the hottest weeks of the year, 
i In the Isle of Wight they are very largely 
I grown, and anyone visiting Shauklin cannot 



The Tree Lupin (Lupinus arboreus). From a photograph sent by Mrs. W. II. Johnson, Rath Lee, Coilc. 


and rate of increase by root offsets are so 
great as to preclude it from the garden where 
choice things are grown and looked for. It 
matters little how small the offset or how 
deeply it may by subsequent digging be 
buried in the soil, sooner or later it will 
appear. Where the plant has been intro¬ 
duced into the bulb garden it has not infre¬ 
quently become a troublesome, if very beau¬ 
tiful flowering, subject. Hence I warn 
readers of its capabilities, while speaking of 
its merits and its utility. Hot, sandy soils. 
Grass banks, or heavy clay soil seem alike to 
suit this free growing subject, which should 
be planted more or les^-iy a sunny scot, so 
that the.glistening whij(e flowers e.'tfafil /Tcito 
freely. —E. H. JenkinI^jjVJ . 'V/IVl 


fail to notice the lovely blue heads of bloom, 
in varying shades of colour. On some bushes 
both blue and pink beads of bloom are seen 
growing side by side. This is probably 
due to the soil of the cliffs where they ^row 
being sand, very much impregnated with iron. 
Many of the bushes must be very old, as they 
are of enormous size. I have lately seen 
beautiful specimens growing in hollow tree- 
| steins, cut into lengths of about 3 feet or 
4 feet, and set in sheltered nooks and corners, 
i Those hollow stems planted with Hydrangeas 
and any common drooping or trailing plant 
1 soon form lovely masses of colour, and as the 
branches get heavy with the weight of their 
load of bloom they droop down, nearly cover¬ 
ing the stenij and naturally assuming nearly 


a circular form. In this locality they seldom 
suffer in the winter from frost, hut in more 
northern or inland places it would be neces¬ 
sary to either remove the blocks in winter 
under a roof of some kind or protect in some 
way. In very dry weather the plants need 
largo supplies of water. A little guano helps 
the late blooms to expand.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO PROSPECTS. 

Every householder in the country is (says 
the Daily 'Telegraph) interested in the Potato 
crop as constituting an important item in the 
daily bill of fare of rich and poor. Last 
year the imports of Potatoes amounted 
to about 500.000 tons, of the value of 
£2,440,000, while for the six months of this 
year ended June 30th the imports wero 
124,054 tons, as compared with 388,229 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1904, tho value 
being £1.083,819, as against £1.997,713. Tho 
value of Potatoes grown on holdings of above 
one acre in extent in Great Britain and in 
Ireland last year was about £20,000,000. It 
should bo mentioned that tho agricultural 
returns for Great Britain do not include 
crops grown on holdings that are one acre or 
less in extent, so that the quantity produced 
is considerably higher than tho official sta¬ 
tistics indicate. The area devoted to the 
growing of Potatoes in 1904 was 1,188,742 
acres in the United Kingdom, and the pro¬ 
duce reached tho largo total of fi.230,272 
tons. Mr. It. E. Turnbull states that the 
quantity of Potatoes used for household food 
in the United Kingdom was about 5,640,000 
tons, or rather more than 2J cwt. per head 
of the population. 

The order in which Potatoes reach the 
markets is worthy of note. Hundreds of tons 
of new Potatoes from the Canary Islands 
are on tho London market in November. 
These are followed by crops from under glass 
from Guernsey, and consignments next arrive 
from Spain and Portugal, succeeded by the 
field crops of Cornwall, Jersey, and the St. 
Malo district of France. Tho Scilly Islands 
supply large quantities. Early Potatoes are 
lifted on the West Coast of Scotland imme¬ 
diately on the close of tho Jersey and St. 
Malo season. Lincoln, with 76,249 acres, last 
year yielded 416,417 tons ; Lancashire, with 
44,665 acres, gave 380,239 tons ; and York¬ 
shire, with 52,933 acres, 316,217 tons; fol¬ 
lowed by Chester, Cambridge, Kent, North¬ 
ampton, and Stafford. In Scotland, Fife 
leads with 15,381 acres, producing 118,642 
tons, Perth having 13,678 acres and 109,260 
tons, and Forfar 13,305 acres and 104,706 
tons. The production of Potatoes last year 
was large, having only been three times ex¬ 
ceeded. England and Scotland both had a 
yield per acre largely above the average, the 
former by 6 cwt., the latter by almost 30 cwt., 
while an average of over seven tons per acre, 
as was secured in Scotland, had never pre¬ 
viously been noted in any of the three divi¬ 
sions of Great Britain. Wales was not so 
fortunate, the 4.84 tons per acre there re¬ 
turned representing about 12 cwt. less than 
the mean. 

As tho crop is liable to many vicissitudes, it 
is early yet to attempt to forecast the pro¬ 
bable results of the season for field crops, 
but the promise (in spite of tho cutting frosts 
of Mny and tho heavy rainfall in some dis¬ 
tricts) appears to be encouraging. In the 
course of notes from correspondents received 
during the week it is remarked of tho appear¬ 
ance of tho Potato crop as follows :—Oxford¬ 
shire, prospects are good; Staffordshire, 
early kinds fairly good, late set only medium, 
may come out an average ; Gloucestershire, 
excellent crop ; East Essex, healthy, but 
needing rain ; Nottingham, average ; Corn¬ 
wall, also average ; Monmouth, under aver¬ 
age ; Shropshire, good; Sussex, very good, 
the best seen for years, much over average 
another correspondent sa} r s Potatoes look 
very promising in tho main, but there are 
examples irregular in plant and growth ; 
Surrey, poor on light soils; North Wilts, 
crop looking well and improving every day ; 
Westmoreland, Potatoes have large and rich 
♦ haulm tWa-year; Durham, look well, but 
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require rain; Hunts, good except for small 
acreage cut by frost and a limited quantity 
that did not come up well : Berks, over aver¬ 
age : Dorset, very good ; Warwickshire, very 
good. In some of the earlier reports from 
the large producing counties there had been 
complaints regarding the crop, but with splen¬ 
did promise in the South there may bo a full 
average yield. Potato growers now dread 
heavy rain, as it is said that disease is show¬ 
ing in the haulm in some districts, but it is 
hoped it will not spread. In Scotland Pota¬ 
toes have been growing very well, and from 
the principal counties in which they arc 
raised reports are encouraging. From Ireland 
the reports are also favourable. It is re¬ 
ported from a district in one of (ho counties 
in the Smith of England that, disease has ap¬ 
peared among the Potatoes, the leaves, and 
in some cases the stems, being affected. 

HIE ART OF DISPLAYING VEGE 
TABLES AT EXHIBITIONS. 

We have now reached the time of year when 
the vegetable exhibits form very important 
and attractive ones at shows, especially in 
tho provinces. Those privileged to see the 
displays made at such exhibitions as those of 
Shrewsbury, Reading, and at the Great Inter¬ 
national Show at Edinburgh, in September, 
as well as that of the vegetable exhibition of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in October, 
to mention but a few, will have excellent 
opportunities to note how most effectively 
collect ions are now staged and what art is 
exhibited by competitors in their efforts to 
make their exhibits very attractive. That 
this art lias widely developed there can bo no 
doubt, as even at small shows in many eases 
very neat and sometimes almost pictorial 
effects are produced. Really, wo have reluc¬ 
tantly been brought to realise that as exhibi¬ 
tion material there are great possibilities in 
vegetables, and sometimes collections are so 
admirably grouped that they form real pic¬ 
tures worthy of all admiration. But let no 
one rush to the conclusion that art in stag 
iug vegetables helps in any way to the 
ignoring of quality. It is true an able stager 
may make even a third rate collection look 
very attractive, but all his art will bo wasted 
if ho has to compete with superior exhibits, 
even though less artistically arranged. It 
may be asked why, therefore, take such great 
pains to stage so effectively? Tho reply is, 
first, that when two collections are otherwise 
very even the staging will, as a rule, decide 
the award; and, second, it should always be 
the aim of the competitor, for his own reputa¬ 
tion, to set up his exhibits in tho most effec¬ 
tive and attractive fashion. It is practically 
impossible to present single dishes in an 
artistic way. Special effort to dress single 
dishes in such classes with Parsley or other 
decorative matter too often militates against 
good judging, as in such caso it is needful 
that every item of a dish be carefully si ru- 
tinised. To produce any decorative effpet, 
from single dishes only the organisers of an 
exhibition can well secure it. Very often the 
heavy flatness seen in large numbers of single 
dishes might be much mitigated by the intro¬ 
duction of some quite small plants in pots, 
but their introduction should bo tho commit¬ 
tee’s act. 

The exhibitor of a largo collection of, say, 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four dishes first 
needs ample elbow room, and, where exhi¬ 
bits are really good, it is wisest to display 
them in ample space- crowding, naturally, 
detracts from effect. At even large exhibi¬ 
tions, as a rule, no specified space for col¬ 
lections is mentioned, the committee usually 
allotting what is thought to be sufficient, 
although it often happens that collections in 
any one class are crowded on to each other, 
whereas at least a clear space of 12 inches 
should be compulsorily left between each 
exhibit. At the great International Show at 
Edinburgh, on September 13th, 14th, and 
15th, collections of twenty-four dishes will 
comprise one open to everyone, and in 

this case a sp-co of 40 square feet will be 
allotted to cm b collection; that is rather 
under 2 sue are feet to each dish, but should 
piove u.pie, especially that the tabling will 
1 deep. artTcTMhus enablela cood slop- 

bank -tq b^ccyQi^tfrQ |J|ek dishes, 


such as Cauliflowers, Celery, Leeks, Brussels 
Sprouts plants, and large Onions occupy 
much room, hut Beaus, Potatoes, Peas, 
Tomatoes, and Carrots need much less space, 
and come in admirably as front dishes. An 
exhibitor of a good collection will do well to 
carry with him boards the length of the 
tabling allotted to him, and nearly the width 
of tho table, and these boards, raised 
12 inches behind, should first be coated with 
clean Moss thinly, and on that be placed a 
layer of nice fresh Parsley. Then, com¬ 
mencing from tho back with the larger pro¬ 
ducts and gradually working forward to a 
front row of Potatoes, Peas, Runner Beans, 
and Tomatoes, the variations of colour seen 
in the white Cauliflowers, Leeks, Celery (also 
pink or red), the bright red Carrots, rich 
scarlet Tomatoes, white or yellow Turnips, 
nut-brown Onions, silvery skin Potatoes, 
green Beans and Peas, allied to the diversity 
of form found in the various dishes and with 
high-class products, such remarkable beauty 
of form, that it is no wonder a first-class col¬ 
lection thus arranged becomes a fine picture 
and commands warm admiration. Small col¬ 
lections of vegetables may often be seen dis¬ 
played to great advantage on Moss or Parsley 
beds in shallow green boxes or on large flat 
baskets. When really good quality is allied 
to pleasing arrangement, and tho two things 
should always run together, then can vege¬ 
tables be made singularly attractive. 

A. I). 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 
During wet, sunless summers Tomatoes in 
the open are almost destroyed by the too 
well-known Potato disease. As far as open- 
air plants are concerned, we are entirely at 
the mercy of the weather. In a summer as 
that «»F 1893 there was iio disease worth speak¬ 
ing or, and exceptionally heavy crops were 
grown. In some seasons a considerable num¬ 
ber of fruit in various stages of growth has 
developed black spots, principally at the 
crown of the fruit, tho decay rapidly spread¬ 
ing. Nothing definite is known as to the 
cause of this disease, and no certain euro or 
preventive can he given. Some authorities 
have expressed the belief that imperfect fer¬ 
tilisation is to blame, and a hollowness at tin' 
affected parts to a certain extent corroborates 
this view. 1 am of opinion it is the result of 
injury to the delicate pistils of the flower 
either by insects or more probably from at¬ 
mospheric causes, decay, slow and sure, being 
the inevitable result. 

The ordinary Bouillio Bordelaise that has 
been largely used of late as a preventive of 
disease among Potatoes has proved equally 
efficacious against this disease in Tomatoes. 
One of the simplest methods of mixing and 
applying this is as follows: Dissolve half a 
pound of copper sulphate in two gallons of 
cold water. Next slake, by just damping, a 
quarter of a pound of quicklime, and then 
well stir it into half a gallon of water. Pour 
this milk of lime, keeping it constantly 
stirred, into the copper solution, all being 
stirred up together and then allowed to stand 
for at least six hours. It ought to be mixed 
in a wooden vessel and be used within twenty 
four hours of mixing. This mixture ought to 
he well stirred prior to using, and only very 
lightly sprayed over the foliage at (lie end of 
July and again three weeks later. 1 find that 
the black spot is more prevalent towards the 
end of September, when tho nights are cold, 
and, as very often happens, the weather 
breaks up and excessive rains come. At the 
end of September it is advisable to cut the 
nearly ripe fruit not required for immediate 
use and bang in a cool room. Fruits that are 
full grown, but quite green, ought to be cut 
with a portion of the stem attached and hung 
up in a warm room to ripen. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

Bush Marrows.- -These do not appear to 
be so generally grown ns the trailing varie¬ 
ties, perhaps because their merits are not 
proved and because the ordinary trailing 
varieties give all that may be said to be re¬ 
quired. The bush varieties, however, are by 
no means slow or shy bearing ; on the con¬ 
trary, they are both free growing and free 
bearing, and often are the quicker to yield 
edible fruits. Tbeir name indicates their 


characteristic growth—compact and almost 
without runners ; indeed, the first fruits are 
always given from the crown of the plant, 
usually with much freedom. In small 
gardens these should have more favour from 
an economic point of view us regards space 
required. In shape they are not unlike the 
Long White variety. W. S. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Iiepot Frcesias for early 
flowering. If still in the pots where they 
grew and flowered, shake out and select the 
largest bulbs, and insert from ten to twelve 
in each 5-iuch pot. Wo like a good potful 
and plenty of flowers, and in this way wo 
generally obtain them. The largest bulbs do 
not always produce the finest and the most 
flowers, it is mainly a question of resting 
and ripening. Let them die off gradually, 
and give them a good roasting in the sun to 
finish tho work. There is plenty <*f Lilies in 
bloom now without buying retarded bulbs. 
All tho laneifolium section can be had in bloom 
for some time now by having a part of the 
stock plunged outside in the pots, moving 
them indoors when required. The doublo 
Tiger Lily treated in this way is useful, and 
I have had Liiiuin giganleum, grown in pots, 
plunged outside till the spikes were well ad¬ 
vanced, come in useful for indoor decora¬ 
tion, though some would prefer to leave them 
to flower outside. Campanula pyramidal is 
(Chimney Campanula) is useful when well- 
grown for late summer and autumn decora¬ 
tion. Plumbago cupensis and its white 
variety, either planted out or forming good- 
sized specimens in pots, are among the use¬ 
ful, easy grown tilings to he had now. Brug- 
mausias make very large specimens, and give 
a distinct character to the house now. They 
must he freely supplied with water, 
liquid manure to he given occasionally. It 
will soon he time to reduce climbing growlli 
dangling from the roof. Tuesonias and other 
free growing subjects, if permitted, get 
crowded at this season, and tho time is at 
hand when less shade will be required. 
Among the plants which may ho borrowed 
from warm houses arc Bougainvilleas, which 
form very handsome specimens when well 
done, and are much sought after by exhibi¬ 
tors. Eucharis Lilies, when in flower, will 
last longer in tho conservatory than if kept 
in the stove, and Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, 
and Aehimenes will now he at their best, 
and will make lovely groups, lightly shaded 
for an hour or two when they show signs of 
distress. Camellias and other large plants 
growing in the borders must have enough 
water or the buds may fall. Azaleas and 
other liard-wooded plants not in flower will 
be better outside if kept under observation, 
especially as regards watering. These plants 
soon die if neglected. As soon as the Roman 
Hyacinths come to hand have a part of tho 
stock potted and plunged in ashes outside. 
Re arrange the plants in conservatory often, 
and give prominence to the best specimens 
by lifting them upon pedicels above their 
neighbours. 

Stove. If there are any insects in the 
house, especially mealy bug, make a great 
effort to clear them out now before fires art* 
lighted. Vaporising is the best way of deal¬ 
ing with thrips and green fly, but it will not 
clear out mealy bug or scale insects. If I 
had a plant badly infested with white or 
brow’ll scale l should burn it and make a 
clearance that way. blit one cannot always 
afford to do this with mealy bug. and would 
not be effective if we did, as tho insect, if 
permitted, will take full possession of the 
house, laying its eggs in the crevices of tho 
wood or brickwork. Therefore, in bad cases 
the plauts should he taken out of the house 
and the house painted and the walls linn- 
washed : and this is a good time for such 
work. Then, if tho plants are carefully 
sponged with Fir-tree oil or some other in¬ 
secticide, there will be a chance of starting 
clean for the winter. Any plants which re¬ 
quire more pot room should have attention 
now’. Small, wel]-grown plants in 5-inch pots 
are sure to be required for table decoration, 
and in country houses, where large shooting 
and other parties are - given in the autumn 
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anil winter, a considerable number of suitable 
plants will be wanted. These will include 
Crotons, Drarjunas, small Palms, such as 
Coonses and Kentias. Small plants of Pan- 
danus Vcitchi are ir-eful for a change, and 
the variegated Cyperus alternifolius is grace¬ 
ful and light. Neat plants of Rivina humilis, 
when well berried, are useful, and wo want 
as many changes as possible. 

Re-potting Palms. Everybody now grows 
a few Palms. For rooms there is nothing 
superior to the Kentias. They are easily 
kept in good condition if their wants, which 
are simple, are attended to at the right time. 
The roots form a complete mass at the bot¬ 
tom of the pol. and their pressure brought 
to bear often lifts the roots above the rim 
of the pot. and the plant’s condition be¬ 
comes shaky. When I have had plants of 
this character to deal with I have had no 
hesitation in cutting off a tuft of the roots 
at the bottom of the ball, in order, when 
re potting, to drop the ball a little lower in 
the new pot to cover the roots which had 
become exposed at the top. Plants treated 
in this way, when placed in a close, shady 
house, never show the least signs of shrink¬ 
ing, and show by their colour that they ap¬ 
preciate being more firmly fixed in the soil. 
Whenev * a Palm loses colour from lack of 
nourish^ cut a dark green tint can bo im¬ 
parted by a course of weak stimulants. Sul¬ 
phate of ammonia makes an impression at 
once, but in a general way I prefer some¬ 
thing which is more of a plant food-less 
stimulating but more lasting. It. is not easy 
to keep Palms in small pots in really good 
condition without something when the roots 
have extracted most of the nourishment from 
the soil ; the best compost for the strong- 
rooting Palm is best loam, rather more than 
cno-half, and the remainder leaf-mould, a 
little cow-dung, and sand. The whole should 
be well blended, but not sifted. Use only 
clean pots, reasonably drained, and pot 
firmly. 


Japanese Fern-balls. All immense num¬ 
ber of these in various fancy designs as well 
as round balls have been imported of late. 
Homo have done well, and soon became 
clothed with green fronds. They are not 
difficult to manage. When they are dry dip 
them in a pail or tank until the air-bubbles i 
cease to rise ; then drain and hang up again, i 
Some of the balls in one case last autumn ] 
failed to grow, and these have been filled 
with small Ferns of Maiden-hairs, Pteris, | 
etc., and this will give more variety. At pre- i 
Bent the Japanese only use one kind of Fern j 
—Davallia bidlata— but on the sides of the l 
dead balls which came to us several other 
distinct species have come up with a num¬ 
ber of Grasses, chiefly of one kind of Pani- 
eum, which is not ungraceful. This is only 
another way of growing basket Ferns with¬ 
out baskets, anil T have no doubt tho idea 
may bo improved upon, especially as regards 
giving more variety, as there are many Ferns 
that would grow well in a ball of good soil 
and Moss, bound together with tar-line. 


Ventilating: fruit-houses. - When tho ther¬ 
mometer outside is CO degs. at. night, as lias 
been the case lately, night air may be ad¬ 
mitted freely to all plant and fruit houses, so 
long as no draught is caused. A few open¬ 
ings along the lidgo will suffice to carry off 
everything in tlie nature of stuffiness, and 
during hot weather it is necessary to use a 
good deal of water about the house to keep 
down insects, especially red-snider, and sup¬ 
port the drooping foliage. This in a closed 
bouse tends to create stuffiness, which may 
lead to mildew attack and other evils. Ven¬ 
tilation at all seasons requires careful man¬ 
agement, and especially early in the morning, 
when the sun, by raising the temperature, 
draws up the vapour from the damp floors. 

Outdoor garden. —The outdoor garden 
should be bright now, and among hardy 
things there is plenty of long stalked 
flowers suitable for cutting. On some soils, 
especially where the cultivation has been 
shallow, and the manure supply limited, the 
drought is being felt by some things, espei 
ally Sweet Peas, which if starved soon 
lo keep them going seeds /nu^t. be pic! 
and abundant nourishme nt 


j annuals for spring flowering should bo sown 
during August. Wo are waiting for rain, as 
| the seeds soon germinate in moist soil, 
j Whilst the garden is at its best one can see 
better where tho weak places are, and make 
notes for improvements in tho autumn or 
i early winter. Very few gardens are alto¬ 
gether perfect in design or planting, and new 
i sites for Roses or choice shrubs can be 
marked out in good time. Mulch beds of 
Asters coming into flower, and give a good 
soaking of liquid-manure occasionally. If 
flowers are required for exhibition the buds 
should be thinned, and the beds shaded with 
tiffany or some light material. We are now 
busy taking cuttings of bedding plants and 
other things. Geraniums are inserted in 
pots and boxes, and are stood out in tho 
open in the sunshine. Other things are 
rooted in a frame. 

Fruit garden.— To get size in Peaches and 
Apricots trees on warm, south walls must 
1 have water unless rain comes, but the water¬ 
ing must bo discontinued when the fruit 
begins to ripen or tho flavour may suffer. I 
am assuming mulch has been used on dry 
borders, as it saves labour; but the mulch 
should he taken away when the fruits have 
been gathered. To get colour into Peaches 
and Nectarines full exposure is desirable by 
j removing or thrusting on one side overhang- 
I ing leaves. Figs are now ripening on walls, 
i and all young shoots which shade the fruits 
I should ho tied or nailed in. Those shoots | 
; not required for next year’s bearing can be , 
cut clean out. Outdoor Grapes should have 
something extra in the way of nourishment. 
Mildew very often attacks badly nourished 
I Vines, and though something may ho done by 
| spraying to destroy this pest, no cure can be 
I effected till the cause has been removed. 

The cause of mildew on Vines is mostly dry- 
i ness at the roots and poverty in the soil. 

Summer pruning should now be in progress. I 
I if not already completed. Budding also and | 
l layering must have attention at the proper i 
| season when the conditions are suitable. 

Vegetable garden. To be of any use j 
I Potatoes should be sprayed before the | 

I disease appears, or at any rate tho moment | 

1 the first spot is seen on tho leaves. The sul j 
1 phato of copper and limewash is not expen- , 

| sive, and it is better to obtain It ready ground 
I and mixed from the horticultural chemist, I 
who makes a speciality of it. The dressing I 
should be repeated in 10 days or so. At | 

I present our district is free from the disease, | 
i but a change in the weather might bring it at j 
j short notice, so there is no time to be lost, i 
I Sow Spinach, Onions, and Lettuce; of the 
I latter hardy kinds only. There is time to i 
make a second sowing of Cabbage of any 
early kind. One more sowing of Endive I 
may bo made for winter use. Radishes now 
ami Mustard and Cress should be sown on a 
north border, and the Radish seeds covered 
with rich sifted soil, and shaded for a time. 
Mustard and ('less are better without any 
covering of soil. If sown in patches, and 
covered with Rhubarb leaves, germination is 
very speedy, and the Cress can bo cut free 
from grit. Onions that were sown in boxes 
under glass in February are very much in 
advance of those sown outside. Keep the 
hoe going constantly* A loose surface keeps 
out, drought as well as kills weeds. Mulch 
and water Celery. Paper can bo used for 
blanching, to be earthed up later. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August. lJfth .—Potted Freesias, Roman 
Hyacinths, and a few double and single early- 
flovvering Narcissi. The Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissi have been plunged outside in ashes, after 
having a good watering. They will be kept 
in their position till the roots have taken 
possession of the soil, which usually takes 
from six to eight weeks. Layering and bud¬ 
ding still in operation. Fruit-trees, such as 
Cherries and Plums, are taking the buds 
well now since rain came. 

August 15th:-■ Made a last sowing of winter 
Spinach and White and Black Stone Tur¬ 
nips. The I&st i» a very hardy variety of ex¬ 


cellent flavour. Tho old bearing wood of 
Raspberries has been cut out, and the final 
thinning given to the young canes. Tho late 
Peaches on walls have been exposed to get 
colour by shortening back a few leaves where 
the# could not be thrust aside to expose the 
fruit. Sowed Mignonette for blooming in 
pots. Soil is made firm. 

August 16th .—Planted out seedling Pansies 
that were sown in boxes in nursery beds in 
row's 9 inches apart and 1 inches in the rows. 
We want room for surface stirring among 
them. All faded flowers are removed from 
Roses and liquid-manure given from time to 
time as required. We want a good autumn 
hlooui. A good deal of time is taken up with 
hoeing, which pays better than watering. We 
are still busy taking cuttings of various bed¬ 
ding plants. 

August 17th. Reduced the climbers a little 
in the conservatory. During the hot weather 
we left things to grow for the sake of shade, 
but tho time is near when the light will be 
wanted, Mandcvilla suaveolens lias been 
permitted to ramble about freely, and its 
fragrance is now delightful. The clusters of 
white blossoms have been even outside, the 
shoots having rambled through the open 
lights. All through the hot weather tho 
lights have been left open all night. 

August ISth .— Celery is being earthed up 
when the foliage is dry. A thorough soaking 
of liquid manure was given on the previous 
day. Rc potted a few of the earliest Arum 
Lilies to flower at Christmas. They will bo 
left outside in a coal ash-bed till September. 
Shifted Cinerarias and Primulas into 5-inch 
pots. They will remain in cold frames, freely 
ventilated and shaded if they show sifens of 
distress. Finished planting Strawberries. 
Mulched round the plants with old Mush¬ 
room beds to save watering. 

August Wlh.- Planted a new bed of Ma¬ 
donna Lilies. The ground has been well 
broken and soino gritty stuff added. The 
bulbs are only just covered, and some sand 
placed under and around the bulbs, our soil 
being rather heavy. Support will he given 
when required by top dressing. Gathered 
various kinds of (lower seeds, including pods 
of several new kinds of Sweet Peas. Put in 
leaf cuttings of new Gloxinias. Removed 
sublaterals from Vines in late house. Bor¬ 
ders are well nourished with liquid-manure. 

The Royal Horticultural Society.— The 

Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
on the suggestion from the official represen¬ 
tatives of several of our Colonies, have de¬ 
cided to hold four further exhibitions of 
colonial fruits and vegetable products, last¬ 
ing two days each, on December 5th and 6th, 
1905, and March 22nd and 23rd, Juno 6th 
and 7th, and December 4th and 5th, 1906. 
The object in fixing these dates is to suit as 
far as possible the season which is most likely 
to find tho produce of Canada, British 
Columbia, and the West Indies, of India and 
the Cape, and of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, in the greatest perfection in 
London. Opportunity is afforded for each 
colony to make collective exhibits in addition 
to the exhibits of individual firms. The 
Agents-General and other authorities are 
most, kindly rendering every assistance, and 
we trust that both growers and shippers will 
do their best to send in exhibits worthy of 
our colonies, and to show what can be pro¬ 
duced for the home markets. No entrance 
fee or charge for space is made, and tabling 
is also provided free of expense. If desired 
any produce may be consigned direct to the 
society, and it will be stored in the cellars at 
Vincent square and staged by tho society’s 
officials ; but the secretary cannot undertake 
to re-pack and return any exhibits. Medals 
and other prizes are offered by the Council in 
each of the many classes, which include 
Apples, Pears, Pine-Apples, Mangoes, Grapes, 
Oranges, Limes, and other citrous fruits; 
Peaches and Nectarines; Plums, Melons, 
Tomatoes, Nuts, Yams, and various tubers; 
and other Colonial fruits and vegetables. 
There are also classes for preserved fruits 
and vegetables, whether dried, bottled, 
tinned, jellied,- or otherwise treated. The 
schedule and other particulars may now be 
had of the secretary, Roval Horticultural 
Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkninq /res of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly aiul concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Garurnino, 17, Fumivalslreet, llolhom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publihhkr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkninq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot , 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vast. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its detenni nation. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- ' 
wise poor. 'The differences between varieties of fruits are I 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We ca n undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

8weet Peas failing (P. A. A'.;.—The only possi¬ 
ble reason that we can buggeet is that the plants may be 
dry at the roots, or it may be that they have been sown 
loj thickly. Try what a soaking- of water and a good 
mulch of manure will do. 

Cocoa-nut-flbre in the garden (C).— Cocoa- 
nut-fibre spread on the surface of the soil is beneficial 
to ail outdoor crops dining the summer, inasmuch as it 
keeps the soil moist. If the land is heavy the fibre m&v 
be dug into it in the autumn ; but if light already, the 
fibre would be better raked off. 

Primula obconica (A).— Some defect in the 
culture, as allowing the roots to become dry, thus giving 
a check to growth, causes the leaves to go off around the 
edge. Perhaps the roots are in an unsatisfactory state 
also from want of repotting. Either of the reasons given 
would render the plants unsatisfactory. 


Spotted Zonal Pelargoniums (U.\ The sob I 
cause is neglect to keep free from insect pests, and the 
excrement from these, especially green-fly, is so sticky , 
that all other dirt and impurities adhere to the leaves. It 
is ruin t" the health and beauty of any plant. Wash your 
plant well after picking off the worst leaves. 

Chrysanthemum leaves unhealthy (Car. 
narvon ).—Uavc the plants been allowed to get dry at any 
time, or have they had any signs of mildew? Mildew 
seems to be the cause. I'nlcss the pots are well filled 
with roots it is a mistake to feed the plants. If you 
examine the roots we think you will find that many of 
them are dead, and, if so, this would at once account for 
the leaves failing as those you send. 

Whit© Bubstance on plant leaves (W.).-kW 

we can see the matter with the leaves sent is that they 
are very dirty. The white substance is caused by water 
in which chalk exists. The first shower of rain that 
comes sponge the leaves of the plants with soapy water, 
and afterwards place them out-of doors in the rain for an 
hour, and all your troubles in that direction will 
disappear. 

Dividing Pansies (D. II.).—In order to avoid 
having long, straggling shoots when divided, the be*t 
way is to cut the plants down previously nearly to the 
ground, and work amongst them a little finely sifted, 
sandy soil. They will then soon throw’ up growths, when 
the plants may be divided. The shoots cut off may he put 
in as cutting* in a moist, shady border under a har.dJight, 
if required. 

Brugmanela not flowering (A L. S’.).—Want 
of maturity of growth is the cause of the non-flowering. 
If in a pot stand the plant out-of-doors in a sunny spot, 
supply the roof* freely with water and occasionally w ith 
liquid-manure, if the j>ot is email; or, what would still be 
better, repot into a larger one. If the plant is growing in 
a border K*' e it all the light possible to enable it to 
mature the growth made. 

Unhealthy Rose-leaves (IF. A, Wilts.). The 
Rose-leaves sent are very slightly affected with the 
“Orange-fungus," and also very much with red-spider. 
Syiinge the leaves freely twice a day with toapy and 
clean water, and also mulch with manure and give abun¬ 
dance of water to the roots. If manure can be given, so 
much the better. If this treatment is persevered with 
they will probably soon become healthy. 


Wintering Fuchsias (I. It. D.).— Fuchsias, after 
flowering in pots, can be wintered in any outhouse or 
spare room from which severe frost can be excluded. 
They require, when in a dormant state, only sufficient 
water to keep the wood from shrivelling. A loft over a 
stable would do very well if severe frost is kept out. In 
the spring they can be brought to the light and be 
watered, and they will soon break out into growth again. 

AlBtroomerlas doing: badly (A. the 

plants have been for some years in the same position they 
nave probably exhausted the soil. When the tops have 
died down in the autumn lift the roots which are tuberous, 
divide them if necessary, and replant in well drained soil, 
in which has lieen worked a liberal quantity of well- 
decomposed cow or stable manure. Ihirmi: simmer a 
mulching of half rotten manure is of great benefit to the 
plants. 

Verbenas f A m ). qy. urtponie cuttings in the early 
autumn, and root tie u jo .» tranm in pots. Grow during 
the winter on the top she it of a greenhouse, taking care 
to keep them free from mildew, to which they are very 
liable. Titih'-C ' / spring these rooted cuttings will, if 

the point is p> i. .1 out, give many more cuttings, which 

t at command. 


Verbenas are usually raised from seed. The seedlings, if 
grown on freely and planted out In good soil, will flower 
freely during the summer. Few people, unless in the 
case of very fine varieties, trouble to keep Verbenas 
through the winter. 

Chicory (Ciehorium Into bus) (Mrs. It It.).— This is 
the name of the plant, pressed flower* of which vou “end. 

It is a native plant, growing from - feet to ft feet, high, 
and bears in summer and autumn handsome blue flowers. 

It is worth introducing ss a wild plant into districts 
w’here it is not common. Being a rampant grower it w ill 
take care of itself under any conditions. The sol'd may 
be sown on rubbish heaps, ami in stony places, old 
quarries, and by roadsides. 

Arum Dracunculua (W. M.). -This plant is a 
native of the south of Europe, and is hardy in this 
country. It is not a Lily, but an Aroid. It will grow 
well in a corner of the garden by itself, planted at the 
foot of a south wall in a loamy soil. Id is by no means 
rare, and therefore of no great commercial value. We 
cannot give you an exact quotation as to the value of 
this or any other plant without seeing the specimen in 
question. 

Propaoating Petunias for next year < F ) — 

Shorten hack the shoots of some of the plants, and they 
will produce voung shoots which, if taken off with three 
pairs of leaves and cut with a sharp knife close under the 
bottom joint, removing also the two lower leaves, will 
strike root, readily under a frame or hand-light. They | 
should be shaded from t.ho sun for a while. Eight, or ten 
cuttings may be put into a 0 inch pot half filled with 
drainage, using sweet, sandy soil. If these be kept safe 
from frost and damp during the winter they will yield 
plenty of cuttings in the spring. 

Moan in lawn (.Belfast X—From the samp’c of Moss 
that you send, your lawn is in a very poor condition and 
evidently wants draining. Such being the ease, no I 
remedies on the surface will be of any avail until this is 
attended to. To have a good lawn you must have it ! 
drained, then well dug in the autumn, incorporating while 
doing this some good short well rot ted manure. Lei it | 
lie for a week or two to settle, then firm it, level, and relay 
with good clean turf, or, if you cannot procure this, sow 
down next April, using good Grass seed, and not that, 
from a hayloft, which i« generally full of weed seeds and 
causes a deal rf trouble in the future. No : any insecticide 
that wiM kill the weeds will a'so destroy the Grass on the 
lawn. Hand weeding is the only remedy to clear out the 
weeds from the Grass bank to which you refer. See also 
reply to “ Ilolywood,” p. 310. 

Bulbs from Palestine (M. L. II’).—The miscel¬ 
laneous bulbs mentioned in your list may ill be planted at 
rime in the border, and require nothing beyond good and 
deeu sandy loam and a sunny position lo ensure success 
Plant the bulbs 1 inches to 5 inches deep, and surround 
them with sand. It is highly probable that the Colchienm 
nnd Sternbenrianiav both flower this .autumn if the bulbs 
are of lartre size. The former should be given a position 
in full sun. The Irises, regarded .as .t whole, call for 
special treatment, and are not calculated to prove a per¬ 
manent success in the ordinary bonier, though good-sized 
roofs mav flower well the first year after planting. Iris 
Havnel, I. atrofusca, I llaurensis, and I. atropurpurea 
would be much best, in a colonv alone. These are mem¬ 
bers of the “Cushion Iris.'' I. Unco.-veins, and may be 
grown in fairly rich loam, leaf mould, and Hand, with a 
little very old manure and some eld mortar or lime rubble 
The soil should be deep, the position the hot test at yonr 
command, preferably a southern one, and for preference 
the base of a wall nr the narrow border in front of 
greenhouse. These kinds flower in April and May, and are 
best lifted and dried off each year, as, indeed, are the 
others, which are less exacting as to position Keep the 
whole of the Irises in dry sand in a cool, airy place till 
the end of September, and plant firmly at 3 inches deep, i 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Exochorda Kraudiflora (./. ft.). This fine shrub 
is of the order Rosacea', and is a native of North China, i 
It is propagated by seeds, layers, nr by suckers, and 
j grows well in any ordinarily good garden soil. 

Plan tin g »n Arbutus (O. 7'.).—The Arbutus is by 
no means fastidious as to soil, preferring, however, a ] 
good, sound loam. If the natural staple is of a very poor 
and parching nature take it out. to the depth of 2 feet; 
mix with the excavated soil a little well-rotted manure, 
loim. road.scrapings, or any other similar good material 
whim may be at hand. Planted in the autumn in such a 
compost, the tree will be afforded a good start, and will, 
when it has once attained a good root-hold and strength 
in proportion, take care of itself. 

FRUIT. 

Red-ppider on Apple-tree fll. 0., Devon) — 
The tree has been attacked by red-spider. Spray the tree 
with the following mixture: The extract from 0 oz of 
L'uasaia chips. 4 oz. of soft-soap, and half a pound of 
flowers of sulphur, well mixed, and added to fi gallons of 
water. Give the tree a good soaking of water at the roots j 
and mulch with gome good rotten manure. If the 
1 weather is dry water frequently. 

HetsteDln* the ripening of Muscat Grapes 
(ft) —The only way to hvsten the ripening of Muscat 
Grapes is by the maintenance of a high temperature in 
the vinery,’and to give also free ventilation whenever 
I poi-iblc. The bunches should also be exposed as much as 
I possible to the light. Muscats so treated put on the fine 1 
I umber tint which is the hall nnrk of good culture. Willi 
| regard to putting a good bloom on the bcrric>. nature i 
I will do that for you, if the health ol the Vines is first-rate 1 
and their culture has been equally to. 

Quince-tree doins badly (.s.).—Root-pruning is 
probably the hist thing to be done to render the L'uince 
fruitful. At the end of September dig a trench around it, 
about 2 feet or lect deep, and . f « feet or (i lect distant 
from the stem rf the tree, cutting off all roots that are 
found. When this is done, till up «he trench with fresh 
turfy soil. This will induce the formation of fibrous roots, 
ami’most probably the tree will afterward* bear good 
crops of fruit. All the pruning required by the Ouinec i* 
to thin out some of the weakest of the shoots to prevent 
I overcrowding, and to admit light and air. 

Red-spider on Vine* (l’).-A dry atmosphorU 
and insufficient air cause th',3- Vines which are grown 


with plenty of air early in the season make thick. Arm 
leaves, which resist the spider to a eTeat extent. If the 
Grapes are cut, well syringe the Vines twice or throe 
times a day with clean water, and thoroughly w'et every 
portion of the inside of the house also, and if the roots >re 
inside thoroughly soak the border with wafer. In the 
winter have the house whitewashed, painted, etc., and 
the Vines dressed over with some Giahurst-compound, 
used according to directions sold with it. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry boshes (Belfast). 
—There is no necessity to destroy the bushes. As the 
chrysalides of the Gooseberry-caterpillar hitierrmte in the 
soil during the winder some inches or 4 inches deep, the 
best eource, where it. is practicable, is to remove and wheel 
away, burying it down in trenches', the top soil about the 
bushes down lo the roots, replacing it wiih fresh soil from 
the vegetable quarter*. Then you may spread ga?-lime 
about under the bushes at the rate of about [ peck to 
each bush, breaking it up as fine a* possible. Later, tome 
four weeks or so after the bushes have been pruned, 
smother with soot, then fork that and the lime m a lew 
inches deep. One of the best remedies is dusting the 
bushes with UelleUno-powderthe moment the caterpillars 
appear, dong it when the bushes are damp. 

VEGETABLES. 

Showing vegetables (C). — Kidney Pot aloe* 
certainly would carry the most weight of any of the kind* 
you name. No collection of vegetables can be perfect 
without Potatoes. Parsnips would count the least of those 
you have in August. 

RadUhes and Lettuces In summer (S.).— 
Radishes during summer require a rich soil and abun¬ 
dance of water to ensure a quick growth. Lettuces also 
require a deep, rich soil, and teed for summer_ crops 
should be sown where the plants are to remain, thinning 
them out to 12 inches or more apart, according to the 
variety grown. Frequent hoeing lie tween the plants is 
also a great advantage, and the toil must be kept moist- 
Endive for autumn and winter salads 

(/•;, A. .S’.J.—Sow a breadth of the Endive now in some 
open nit nation in the garden, where it can remain. The 
land need not »»e freshly manured for this crop, unless It 
is very poor. Sow in drills 1 foot apart and 1 inch deep; 
thin out the seedlings beLimes, and transplant the thin¬ 
nings if required, allowing each plant at least 1 square 
foot cf space; sow again in a fortnight., and plant out 
when ready on a dry, warm border. The Moss-curled and 
large-leaved Batavian are two useful varieties. 

Old Cabbage-beds (A).—Yes. In very many 
gardens the old Cabbage-stumps are allowed to remain 
for the sake of the second crop of little heart* they pro¬ 
duce in autumn and during the winter. The soil amongst 
them should now be well worked w'ith a hoe, ami if a ton- 
dressing of manure of some kind can be given the 
produce will Ik* equal, if not superior, to early spring 
Cabbages in flavour and tenderness. Where no attention 
is given to them they are genet ally tough and leathery 
and of little value, unless the land lie deep and rich. 

SHORT REPLIES 

Madonna Lily. The soil is exhausted, and vou would 
do well to move the Lily to another part of the g-rden. 
See reply to I*. Instone. in the issue of August a, p. *W». 

- Wren. —Your Carnations have lieen attacked by 

t-hrips. See article in our issue of August r., p. S91.- 

Cracker nr. Not a gardening question. —■!. /I. S.— Are 
your Geraniums in pots or in the flower garden ? You 
say nothing to help us in any way, and without such 

information it is very difficult to advise.- Flora If a ran. 

— Due to poor soil evidently, or to the fact that the 
plants arc old and worn out, and want, if they be worth 

it, replanting info fresh quarters.- Belfast .—We do not 

recognise the St rawberry by I be description you give. 
Seeing you have plants there is no need to buy others, as 

you can easily increase vour stock by runners- J. It. 

Foster .—“ Fruit Farming,” G. Bunyard ard Co., Maid¬ 
stone. “The Art of Budding and Grafting.” Baltet. 
From this office.- IF. Valentine.. —A letter addressed to 
“The Secretary, Harpeuden Horticultural Society,” will 

find him. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

Janette.— Ste notes on “Raspberries,” in our issue of 

.Inly 29, pp. 283 and 28k-- -Summerheld The shoot 

you send has been attacked by thrip* and red-spider, due, 
po&ibly, to dryness at the roots. Vou give us no infor¬ 
mation that would be likely to help uh in arriving at a 

conclusion.-.V.—Your Roses have been attacked by 

the Rose leaf black blotch. See reply to “ Church Path, 
Kent,” in our issue of July 29, p. 283. There are also 

slight traces of the Orange fungus.- Paint .—Write to 

Grover and Co., Britannia Works, Wharf-road. City-road, 

London, N.- A. A —We have never heard of the article 

to which VOU refer. - Harry Masters.— See reply in our 

issue of Aug 5, p. 300. - Amateur Gardener. —M aiden- 

hair Ferns will not succeed in a cold house with a north 
aspect. Thev must have warmth. Besides, the syringing 
is all against them in such a position. They will not 
stand liquid manure.- II. Valentine —Ordinary Port¬ 

land cement, w il.h which j on can mix some soot , should 

answer jour purpose.-/*'• J. McFurlunc. —leu, the 

iilan vou have suggested will answer very well.- Oil 

Damp.—For such a house an oil lamp would lie of no 
use, as it would not. keep out the frost. There arc many 

Miiall boilers that would answer well.- Plum Tree. - 

Kindly re id our rules as to sending queries.-IF. Pratt. 

Hi* certainly very curious. We have never seen any¬ 
thing like it before. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. L. B. Norton We do not 
undertake to name florist flowers.- Lartiica. '« rba«- 
eum Chai.xi. IF J. Adams.— I, Nepeta Mumini ; 
llvperi'.-uni pabulum ; Sidalcea Candida; 4, Ceununa 

bahylonica.- HunnncrjirUl.-l, Please send in flower; 

•2, Begonia aHcotensis.— Ii. D. Humble 1 and 2 Please 
send belter specimens ; 3, Acalypha musaica; 4 Miranta 
ssebrina.— Tent lAslge.— Orchis, wild form, but impossible 
to say w hich without, atoipg fresh flowers. 

Name* of fruit —A. B. Apple Early Margaret 

Catalogue receiveri. - . tic and Italian!\nr, Cir- 

u t5R§A < W PAIGN 
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FRUIT. 


MARKET STRAWBERRIES. 

I hay is no hesitation in saying that the past, 
season was the worst that growers of forced 
{Strawberries have ever experienced. Very 
rarely does fruit, ripened in April make 
enough to fully reward the grower for labour 
and fuel used. As a fact, comparatively few 
of the many London market growers make an 
effort to get, Strawberries into market before 
the beginning of May. The demand is gene 
rally so sluggish earlier in the season that 
large supplies would mean ruinous returns, 
therefore the market grower relies on the 
month of May and early pnrt of June, when 
the fine weather that creates a longing for this 
cooling fruit will enable his salesman to dis¬ 
pose of large consignments at, fair prices. 
The prices that prevailed at this season some 
fifteen years ago are not to be dreamt, of now¬ 
adays. and if the present day grower can get 
about 5s. per lb. through May he is very well 
satisfied ; but considering the amount of 
labour required to cultivate four or five, thou* 
eand plants in pots, and the expense of fuel, 
only a very moderate profit ♦•an be reckoned 
on at that price. When the top price at that 
season is about 3s. per lb. for prime samples 
the Strawberry grower may well think that 
he has fallen on evil days. At times I believe 
that really well-grown fruit was sold at less 
than 2s. fid. per lb. From this amount the 
commission, carriage, and other expenses 
have to be deducted, so that it, is easily seen 
that the grower of forced Strawberries has not 
been doing himself much good of late ; 
fact, if there is not an alteration the culture 
of Strawberries in pots must before long be¬ 
come extinct. The general dulness of trade is 
probably in a great measure responsible for 
this slump in the fruit trade, but the compe¬ 
tition among English growers is now so great 
that when a depression comes the London 
markets are so glutted that the only way to 
shift this quantity of fruit is to bring the 
price down to a level that will tempt people 
of moderate means to purchase. If a market 
grower grew nothing but Strawberries in his 
houses he would lose money every year, but 
lie has a way of ensuring a succession of 
crops that keeps him going. By the time his 
early crops are over he is ready with some 
strong Cucumber or Tomato plants, and under 
the rapid system that market growers pursue 
these quickly come along. These are followed 
by Chrysanthemums, and in some cases by 
Mushrooms. The house is thus bringing in 
money some nine months out of twelve. It 
is really only in this way that the market 
growers can thrive nowadays. Some portion 
of the early fruit is grown in vineries, so that 
these crops cost practically nothing for fuel, 
the Strawberries and Grapes being brought 
along at the same time, the Strawberries 
ripening off just as the foliage on the Vines 
begins to cover the house. In this way space 
that would otherwise be wasted is utilised. 

Some years ago planting out instead of 
growing in pots was not practised to any great 
extent. At the present ^nh ^^great^yj^t 


of fruit is produced in this way. Some Grape 
growers have adopted this method with a fair 
amount, of success, and some plant, out in 
frames in late autumn, putting the lights on 
in February. This is by far the best method 
of securing good crops of prime fruit at the 
latter end of May and beginning of June, for 
the plants being well established throw up 
strongly, and without fire heat will often 
come along early enough to meet the demand 
which a week or so of hot weather causes. 
Several years ago, when the price of May- 
ripened fruit dropped, l made up my mind to 
spend no money on firing, and chance what I 
got, the result, being that I have made better 
prices than my neighbours, who forced their 
fruit. It is a curious fact that for the last five 
years, just as I have begun picking,prime fruit 
has gone up from Is. to 2s. per lb., the reason 
probably being that owing to so many growers 
being finished, and the outdoor fruit not 
coming in plentifully, there was a compara¬ 
tive scarcity of really good Strawberries such 
as the connoisseur loves and will have if pos¬ 
sible. In a general way the earliest outdoor 
gatherings are not fully ripe, growers being 
anxious to begin as soou as they can, and if 
hot weather should set in there is sure to be a 
brisk demand for top samples. A good deal 
of the later crops under glass are now grown 
in what are called travelling glasshouses, 
which are simply structures that can easily 
and quickly be moved bodily from oue part of 
the ground to another. Then movable houses 
are found of great service, for a succession of 
crops is grown in them with a minimum of 
labour. By the time the Strawberries are 
ripe they can be shifted on to a Tomato crop, 
and when the Tomatoes are over there will be 
a breadth of Chrysanthemums waiting for 
them. Salads, early Cabbage, Beans, Nar¬ 
cissi, etc., can bo brought on in this econo¬ 
mical way. 

For outdoor growers generally in the Home 
Counties the past season has been more or less 
disastrous. In the first place the severe frost, 
when the plants were in bloom, practically 
annihilated the earliest crop. The routine 
followed in market gardens is to constantly 
have new plantations coming on to take the 
place of those that wear out. These young 
plants throw up earlier than the old stools, 
and each fruit being fully exposed to the sun 
ripens some days earlier than the main crops, 
and the berries usually come very fine and 
large. In Kent, Hampshire, and Surrey these 
first gatherings are sent off in punnets, and in 
a. general way will make from 8s. to 12s. per 
dozen pounds, according to the quality and 
nature of the season, whereas later on they 
have to be sold at about 4s. per peck. It is 
from these earliest pickings that the Straw¬ 
berry-grower expects to make his best profit, 
so that it will be easily seen how great is the 
loss when scarcely anything can be taken from 
these early bearing plants. It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good, and the weather 
that played havoc with growers in the Home 
Counties put a lot of money into the pockets of 
the so-called Southampton men. In the 
neighbourhood of Botley, where so much of 
this fruit is grown, little fortunes must have 


been made this year. Frost did not. visit, 
them ; they are protected from tho cold wind* 
that exercised a crippling influence in other 
localities. Under the influence of the May 
sunshine they came along just at ripening 
time. Copious warm rains which gave a high 
degree of quality came in the nick of time. 
The rule is that frame and cool-house fruit 
makes about Is. 6d. per lb. more than early 
open-air gatherings, whereas this year South 
ampton fruit in the latter end of June and 
beginning of July was making from Is. fid. to 
2s. fid. per lh., the highest price for house 
fruit being Is. fid. per lb., the reason, of 
course, being that the former were exceed¬ 
ingly fine. It is many years since outdoor 
fruit made such prices. J. Corn hill. 

SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

I SHAM, esteem it a favour if you will kindly give me a 
little advice in the following matter : Last November I 
took to a garden in which there are about 30 Pyramid 
Apple-trees. At that time they had young shoots on 
them a yard long and upwards. I shortened them to 
about 12 inches from their base, and this spring 1 had a 
splendid show of bloom and every promise of a good crop 
of Apples, until the frost of May 23rd cut it all off. Now 
the trees have shoots up to 30 inches in length, and I am 
anxious to summer-prune them properly. In your issue 
of July 1st “ Devonian ” says cut or pinch back to “ about 
five or six leaves,” but I am rather in the dark as to the 
true meaning of “five or six,” because in some cases 
three or four leaves appear to start from the same base, 
and then continue at about equal distances singly towards 
the point. I enclose rough sketch of shoot taken from 
one of the t rees in question. Fig. 1 shows where tree 
was cut in November, and Fig. 2 where it has made a new 
shoot. You will observe there are four or five leaves 
altogether. Now, what I want to know is—where should 
I cut a similar shoot ? In the drawing at Fig. 3 there arc 
small pointed growths. Will these eventually make leaves, 
or what are they? I have carefully read your reply to 
“Prune” in a recent is9uc, but it does not exactly meet 
my case. You saj r , in conclusion, “ Next season perform 
the summer pruning in July, and then if you pinch all 
growths again in September you will have little or no 
winter pruning to do, and the spurs will become well 
furnished with fruit-buds.” Question—If I prune now. 
and pinch again in Septemlier, where are the fruit-buds 
you mention coming from? By “ spur growths" I pre¬ 
sume you mean the lateral growths? You will note that 
I am quite a novice in this matter ; but, although success¬ 
ful with vegetables, I have not until now had any 
experience with fruit-trees.—C odlix. 

[I am pleased to find you so interested in 
fruit culture, and will endeavour to make my 
meaning clearer to you respecting summer 
pruning than that which appeared in a former 
note. You did quite right at the winter 
pruning to shorten the 3 feet growths back to 
within 1 foot of their origin, and you now 
say the trees have made other growths some 
30 inches in length, and ask what you are to 
do to them in the way of summer pruning. 
The leading shoots—viz., those that are re¬ 
quired for the extension of the tree, should 
be shortened back to about half their length, 
the other shoots to within 5 inches or 6 inches 
of their origin, and, perhaps, I ought to have 
said this instead of at the fifth or sixth leaf, 
hut if my memory serves me right my re 
marks were principally on wall and espalier 
trees. The advice, however, stands good for 
any shape of tree. The small pointed growths 
you note at the axils of the leaves make but 
little progress, and are of little value as re 
gards fruit buds, except those placed near 
the base, which no doubt form fruit buds in 
due course. The advice tendered to “ Prune ” 
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is quite practical. Summer prune in June or 
July, ami pinch all resulting growths there¬ 
from in September, leaving but little knife 
work to perform in winter, is to the point. 
The winter pruning consists in rutting back 
beyond the first summer stopping—that is, 
within one and a half inches of their origin, 
tho leading shoots to form the pyramid 
being merely shortened an inch or so below’ 
where they were first stopped. This is where . 
the fruit buds will form. Spur growths are 
those that are formed by cutting back, as nd I 
vised, all shoots not required for extending 
the tree, which in due time do form fruit buds, 
unless tho growth proves too strong, ns it 
often does in garden trees. In that case root 
pruning in early autumn is the only remedy, 
except, as in bad cases, complete transplant 
ing, details of which will be forthcoming at 
the proper time. I hope my remarks are 
more lucid this time.— Devonian.] 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 

I »v anxioim to grow * few fruit-trees in pot* or tubs, ami 
should feel greatly obliged to you if you would guide me 
in the matter. Would you recommend Apple* or Pear*, 
or any other fruit? Would cordons, or what other kind 
would be liest V Should fruit trees for this purpoae be on am 
special stock ? What kind of soil is most suitable? When 
is the most suitable time to plant ? I have plenty of sun 
(8.W. aspect), and there is a common at either end of 
street. Any information that you could give me would 
lw e* termed.— Frank Harvkt. 

[Wo fear you have little idea of tho amount 
of skill and attention necessary to make tho 
cultivation of fruit-trees in pots a success. 
They require constant attention as to water¬ 
ing, pinching of the growths, etc., and, more¬ 
over, you have in your district to contend with 
the London fog and smoke, both of which 
have to be reckoned with. Wo warn you, so 
that before you go in for fruit-tree culture in 
pots you may bo cognisant of the risks and 
" troubles ahead.” You can always purchase 
fruit trees in pots, and if first potted when 
you buy them in the autumn they would not 
require repotting till the following year. This 
would save you the expense of purchasing j 
pols, loam, bones, and other materials for 
potLing. For fruit-trees pots 10 inches in ( 
diameter are commonly used, shifting into 
larger sizes ns the plants nttnin ago. They i 
must be plunged outside to prevent their 
being injured by wind-storms, and also pro¬ 
tected* from the drying influences of the sun j 
and air. Cover the pots during the winter 
with ashes or litter to prevent breakages, ami 
you must attend to the plants carefully during 
the summer with water, twice a day often 
being necessary. Some amateurs have made 
the culture of fruit-trees in pots their special 
(Judy, and obtained great success by growing 
them in suitable houses, with only a little 
heat. On the other hand, mnny amateurs who 
have studied this mode of culture advise cool- 
houses or glass protection only. Much do 
ponds, however, upon the trees and when the 
fruits are needed. To gpt a collection of t rees : 
in a fruiting condition takes some little time. 
Doubtless tho best way is to purchaso pre¬ 
pared trees, as it would be useless to pot up 
and place such trees in heat until the pots 
were filled with fibrous roots a"d in condition 
to bear the strain of forcing. On the other 
band, the anintcur may purchase young trees 
at a small cost one season and pot up, give a 
season’s growth, and another year obtain 
fruit. My readers may ask what preparation 
is necessary, and by this I mean the forming 
or shaping of the trees and getting ample 
roots to produce fruit. The roots of all fruit- 
trees in a curbed position must be fibrous, as 
large, coarse, or woody roots produce gross 
wood, which is oflcn barren. 


Arri.EH. Delicious fruit may be obtained 
by pot culture, as all know who have tasted a 
fox's Oraugo Pippin grown under glass. 
Trees in pots from 12 inches to 16 inches in 
diameter should be models of health if well 
attended to. and in the ca9e of the Apple or ! 
Pear they are only under glass for a limited 
period, ns the fruits colour in the open much 
better than under cover. By colouring we 
mean when fully grown they ore placed in the 
open and protected from birds, which are ter¬ 
rible pests, and attack the fruits close to the 
stalk. Trees may be placed under glass after 
the fruits are sety«ml when grown cool they 
pri^c^liue specimens/ iA T ai Ameri¬ 


can varieties do well grown thus, and we have 
seen largo cooking kinds given glass culture 
for shows, but do not advise it by nny means. 
Such kinds as Cox’s Orange, Mother, Wash¬ 
ington, King of Tompkins, all do well grown 
in pots. 

Peaks are also well worth pot culture. 
Much tho same remarks apply to these as for 
Apples. The Pears can be grown well, but 
there must bn good culture, no coddling, or 
excess of heat,; indeed, a cool-house, or one 

J ust frost proof, is the best for this fruit, 
loyenne du Cornice is one of the best varie¬ 
ties for pot cull lire, and probably the finest 
Pear under cultivation ; but to get early 
fruits grow such kinds ns Souvenir du Con- 
gres. Clapp's Favourite, Fondante d’Automne, 
Marie Louise. Beurro d’Anjou, Duclicsse de 
Bordeaux, nnd others. 

Peaches and Nectarines come under one 
bending, as they require much the saino 



Apple-tree* in fruit In pot*. 


treatment. The Peach nnd Nectarine if 
grown hi pots give less trouble nnd more regu¬ 
lar crops tliau some hardier fruits. If desired 
they may be left out-of-doors as long ns pos¬ 
sible, ami will then give fruits later. To get 
the best results the trees must be given ample 
attention, ns if in the least neglected in the 
way of moisture, either at root or top, the 
crop is lost. It, is useless for n mat curs to at 
tempt pot culture and expect good results if 
the trees do not receive attention. The best 
varieties of the Peach in their season are as 
follows—of early varieties choose ; Waterloo. 
Amsden June, Hale'B Early, and to follow 
these Early Grosse Mignonue, Royal George ; 
whilst for mid-seasou Bellegnrde. Dymond, 
nnd Noblesse are suitable, with Barrington, 
Sea Eagle, nnd Nectarine Peach for late sup¬ 
plies. Nectarines: Early Rivers. Lord 
Napier, Pine Apple, Elruge (late), Victoria, 
and Spenser Provide a successiop iu the order 
iiumed. 


Plumm succeed well in pots, and the flavour 
grown thus is far superior to that of outdoor 
fruits. We prefer a cool-house and little 
forcing. Avoid large pots; indeed, in the 
early stage treat much like tho Peach, and 
grow at the cool end of the house. Given 
pot culture Plums hear splendidly, and the 
following are a few of the best, varieties, 
nnmed in order of ripening: —The Czar, 
Guilin's Golden Gage, Denniston's Superb, 
Kirke's, Jefferson, and Reine Claude de 
Bnvav. Late: Golden Transparent Gage 
ami Coe’s Golden Drop. 

FlOS. Probably the Fig is less grown by 
the amateur than any other fruit. It, is, in¬ 
deed, by pot culture that one gets the best re¬ 
sults, especially with such varieties as Negro 
Largo, which, planted out, develops too much 
growth. Ten inch to 16-inch pots will pro¬ 
duce good crops, and the chief points of cul¬ 
ture consist in stopping all shoots hard at the 
fourth joint, thinning out weak ones, and 
feeding during growth. Such kinds as St. 
John’s, Pingo do Mel, Brown Turkey, Negro 
Lnrgo, Nubian, and Bourjasotte Grise are ex¬ 
cellent varieties. The two first-named are tho 
best kinds for forcing, but the others have the 
best quality. Figs may bo fruited at any 
season. For instance, if the plants are 
plunged in the open until April, then placed 
under glass, they will fruit well; or they may 
be fruited in April if forced slowly in De¬ 
cember. They will then give two crops in one 
year, if well fed. For the latter purpose none 
is better than Brown Turkey. 

Cherries are splendid grown under glass. 
It is well to force slowly as advised for 
Plums, to sink the pots, and never allow 
plants to suffer from want of water. There 
are splendid varieties for this purpose, espe¬ 
cially the followingBiggareau Jahoulay. 
Frogmnre Bignrrcau, Governor Wood, and 
Early Rivers for early fruits, and Bignrrcau 
de Mezel, Emperor Francis, Napoleon Bigar- 
reau, and Royal Duke for mid-season, and for 
later fruits Lain Duke, Black Tartarian, St. 
Margaret and Florence, or Geant d’Hedol- 
finger, a very late black variety. 

Vines have been grown so many years in 
pots that there is little new to add ns regards 
culture. The varieties are few, the best pot- 
Vines, forced or otherwise, being the useful 
Blnck Hamburgh and the White Foster’s 
Seedling, both enrly kinds nud the best 
setters, a point often lost sight of in fruit 
culture. To get fruiting Vines it is necessary 
to grow them in one season. In order to fruit 
them next yenr the canes must he thoroughly 
ripened, and if forced for early fruit it is well 
to have bottom heat. Pot culture of Vines is 
quite distinct from that of the other fruits 
named, as the plants must he under glass 
from start to finish. The Vine grown thus 
fruits so freely that it would pay amateurs to 
grow it in this way, and, by so doing, have 
their house for lialf-n year for other purposes.] 

Planting Raspberries (Radi, llorhury). 
New plantations are best made ns early in the 
autumn us possible, October being a good 
month. When the old stools or roots get far 
away from the base the plantation should he 
taken up early in nutunin and replanted if 
possible on new ground well trenched, and 
only young healthy canes used, discarding the 
old roots as much as possible. Plenty of 
manure is necessary for the new ground when 
being prepared, nnd if the soil is poor do not 
bring it to tho top, but thoroughly trench 
2 feet to 3 feet deep, well mixing the manure 
and slightly firming the rows previous to plant¬ 
ing. A well manured and trenched plantation 
will last many years if attended to by re¬ 
moval of suckers and useless wood and 
autumn manuring. Do not prune or shorten 
the tops till February or later, as if cut hack 
early iu the winter they are sometimes in 
jured hv severe frosts, and consequently ar*» 
obliged to he shortened back to the live wood 
by late cutting of the tops. A uniform height 
of 5 feet to 6 feet can be given the canes. 
There ore n number of varieties of this useful 
fruit, of which Hornet, Northumberland Fill- 
basket, Baumforth Seedling. Carter’s Prolific, 
and Superlative are all good. See also reply 
to “ T. K. Wli“ in oiir issue of January 4th, rt 
V Making a now Raspberry bed,” which can 
b'f had of Hie publisher post free, for ljd. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PRUNUS JAPONICA FLORE PLENO AS 
AN OUTDOOR SHRUB. 

For many years this has been a popular 
shrub for forcing, not, however, always under 
the above name, for it was, and is, often met 
with as Prunus or Cerasus sinensis. There 
are two double-flowered forms, one (alba) in 

which the blossoms are—at least, under glass ^ 

believer in plenty of room, and like 
lo see each plant well apart from 
its neighbour. When the pots are 
placed close together, as they are 
too often, the growth resulting from 
such crowding is most unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The stems may look healthy 
and the leaves large and green, but 
it is certain to fail in the all-im¬ 
portant matter of ripening. The 
kind of growth which produces the 
large blooms, admired so much at 
exhibitions, is moderate in size, but 
very short-jointed and hard. At 
this time of the year, too, the 
leaves from such growth are thick 
in texture, and put on quite n 
bronzed shade of colour. I am cer¬ 
tain also that the plants will be less 
liable to attacks of such diseases as 
mildew if each one has a large 
amount of space in which to pro¬ 
perly develop. It is necessary that 
all shoots be securely tied, as, of 
course, the longer they become the 
wind gets more power to do 
damage, and in the case of those 
who have a limited number only to 
each plant it is not a little vexing 
to find even one broken. 


an unmitigated nuisance. It forms a freely 
branched Tittle shrub of a somewhat upright 
habit of growth, and the double flowers, each 
about inches in diameter, are borne for 
some distance along the slender shoots. This I 
Prunus is seen to as much advantage when 
trained to u wall as is its near relative the 
Himalayan Prunus triloba. The Japanese 
Plum can be struck from cuttings, but it does 
I not root at all readily, and the best means 
i for its increase is to layer the shoots of an 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CH RY8ANTH E M U M S. 

REASONABLE NOTES. 

I TllR month of August is a busy one with 
I growers of these plants. The progress of the 
growth is more rapid than during any part of 
the year, and everything should be done to 
I get the wood well ripened. I am a creat 


Bud-Takino. —Those who culti¬ 
vate their plants for a supply of a 
quantity of blooms need not bother 
at all about the flower-buds ; they 
will open in their season as a mat¬ 
ter of course. It is the growers 
who desire blooms of gigantic di¬ 
mensions who must treat the plants 
in what may be termed an un¬ 
natural manner. The natural buds, 
as I have noted, come when all 
growth has terminated, but these 
terminal buds have not had time to 
develop so as to give the huge blos¬ 
som. We, therefore, retain crown- 
buds a month or so earlier than the 
last, or natural ones. Crown-buds 
should be plentiful on most of 
the varieties of Chrysanthemums 
during this month. They limy be 
observed at the points of the grow¬ 
ing stems, and will be in the centre 
of a cluster of little soft side stems 
or shoots. These latter should be 
removed by snapping them off when 
an inch or so iri length. The 
flower-bud will then take all the 
energy of the plant, instead of its 
going "into the production of leaves 
and stems. The stems and leaves 
already retained below the buds 
will develop with the latter, and 
all help to give the big flower. The 
show flowers of these plants are ob¬ 
tained by limiting the number of 
stems, by growing the plants well, 
in good soil and ample rooting 
space, and by. selecting flower-buds 
which appear on the plants at a 
season when they do not open natu¬ 
rally. The November - flowering 
kinds are iu the above remarks in 
my mind. Those flower-buds, then, 
which are produced in August aro 
the ones that give the most satis¬ 
factory results in Bize as well as colour. 
Growers in the south are those who often 
have to master the difficulty of crown-buds 
appearing before August, yet exhibitors 
select them, even at the risk of the result¬ 
ing flowers being somewhat light in colour, 
rather than have blooms comparatively 
small. 

At this season, and onwards, up to the 
time tile flowers are open. Chrysanthemum 
plan(S| require feeding. The tfoR <*> vvell- 


Prunus japonica H.-ph 


—pure white, and rosea, in which they are 
tinged with pink. As an outdoor shrub it, 
however, merits more attention than it 
usually gets, for though sometimes injured by 
spring frosts it makes a fine show when the 
blossoms are at their best. Unfortunately, 
nurserymen usually graft or bud it on to the 
Sloe, and plants so propagated are useless to 
plant out in a bed (under which conditions 
this dwarf Plum is perhaps:seen at its best), 
as the suckers pushed ujr7i^»mthe stgel are 
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old plant or two. Nice little plants can in 
two years be obtained by this process, and 
when these are planted out in good soil they 
push up suckers freely, and soon form pretty 
little bushes. A thinning out of any old and 
exhausted wood immediately after flowering 
is very beneficial. X. 

Index to Volume XXVI.— The binding rovers 
(price Is. Gd. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. arc 
now ready, anil may l>e had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, past free for 2s. 
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managed plants should be full of rootB, and 
if not assisted the growth puts on a yellow 
and impoverished look. I always favour 
weakly applications of manure at each water¬ 
ing rather than strong doses at intervals, be¬ 
cause one is so apt to overdo it and kill the 
tender, feeding roots. The kind of manure 
to use is more a matter of convenience than j 
that one is better than another. The drain- | 
ings from farmynrd manure I have always ( 
found suit all plants of a quick-growing 
nature like the Chrysanthemum, but it is 
only those who live in the country that can 
obtain these readily. Growers in or near 
towns, therefore, are obliged to use substi 
tutes, and, of course, the many mixtures nd 
vertised contain similar elements in another 1 
form, and instead of watering in the liquid 
form they are dusted over the surface. These 1 
fertilisers must be carefully employed, and 
the rule, a little and often, is applicable. Soot [ 
is a capital stimulant for plants, but it 
should he used in a clear liqnid state, other¬ 
wise if dusted over the surface it chokes 
the pores of the soil as well as makes nil 
about the plants unpleasant to the grower. 
The best way to use soot is to put a quantity 
in a bng and plunge this into a tub of water. 

If renewed about once a fortnight we have at | 
hand a liquid that has not become stale and 


flowers large we spoil them. The buds may, 
of course, be thinned, hut not to any great 
extent. The buds from the terminal growth 
give the nicest flowers. Those that form 
early usually have the blooms hidden among 
the branches. These should be removed. 
I am afraid that many of the so-called early 
Chrysanthemums that come from the con¬ 
tinent especially are not of the type we want. 
They are simply the November varieties, or, 
at most, semi-early, but of these I hope to 
write later. H. S. 


FERNS. 

POLYPODIUM8. 

Among the herns most valuable for decora¬ 
tion Polypodiums occupy a prominent posi¬ 
tion. The genus is very extensive and com¬ 
prises plants of small, medium, and large 
dimensions, adapted either for growing in 
suspended baskets, for pot culture, for plant¬ 
ing out in the open-air fernery, or as edg¬ 
ings for the rock gnrden. It may safely be 
said that Polypodiums of one section or 
another are found in nearly every part of the 
globe. Besides the common Polypody (P. 
vulgnre), which makes for itself a congenial 
home in the mossy bark of old trees or on 



Polypodium nigrescent*, showing the habit of the planL 


useless. Dilute this so as just to colour the 
water when giving it to the plants. A more 
or less troublesome pest at bud taking time 
is the earwig. This must he caught, or the 
holes that are bored into the tiny buds will 
disfigure the blossom later. After dark 
go round with a lantern and catch the ear¬ 
wigs. 

The outdoor or early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are each year becoming more 
popular, and no wonder, now that there are 
such excellent varieties. These earlies are 
just the plants for amateur growers. They 
do well in town gardens, and if well culti¬ 
vated are most satisfactory anywhere. T.he 
variety Goncher’s Crimson is one of the first 
to open its blooms, at least good blooms, and 
l>y the end of the month the plants will be a 
blaze of colour. Generally, the plants look 
well this season, and have made capital 
hushes. I have noticed that young plants 
rooted in early Bpring are far better than 
old divided pieces which flowered last year. 
These last seem of uneven growth, and more 
quickly feel the effects of dry weather. Prob¬ 
ably the younger plants have the greater 
vigour to root more deeply. It may be 
necessary to water the plants in some cases, 
and a mulch of manure or Grass would do 
good in retaining moisture. One stick to 
each plant will prevent the wind breaking 
down the plants. 'J lie earlies do not require 
severe disbudding. vre try to* get the 
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the tops and in the crevices of old walls, or 
which we find clothing the sloping sides of 
our hedge-banks, where it frequently forms a 
dense muss of undergrowth among the roots 
of the hedges themselves, the most remark¬ 
able tmecies native of Great Britain are the 
Oak Fern (P. Dryopteris), the Beech Fern 
(P. Phegopteris), and the Limestone Poly¬ 
pody (P. ealcareum or Robertianum), all well 
known to Fern lovers. But even these 
species, although indigenous to this country, 
are of a very cosmopolitan character, the 
range of their habitat extending to North 
America and Japan. There are a few species 
native of Australia and a few native of Japan, 
while a certain number of very distinct 
species are found throughout India, and a 
fpw others are native of the United States 
of North America and Canada. It is in Cen¬ 
tral and South America, however, that Poly¬ 
podiums are most abundant and also most 
varied in form and in the texture of their 
fronds. An idea of the importance of the 
genus may be gathered from the fact that 
Nicholson, in his “Dictionary of Gardening,” 
Vol. iii., p. 18C, states that '* the genus Poly- 
podium comprises upwards of 4G0 species,” 
and also from the numerous sub-divisions to 
which it has been subjected by various 
authors. 

With few exceptions Polypodiums are pro 
vided with rhizomes or decumbent stems 
from which their fronds are produced, iu 


some species the fronds have their stalk ad¬ 
hering to and continuous with the rhizome, 
and are of an evergreen nature ; but by far 
the greater number of Polypodiums have 
their frond-stalkB articulated to the rhizomes 
and are either wholly deciduous, like our 
own Oak and Beech Ferns, or partly so, like 
onr common Polypody, the beautifully purple- 
veined P. appendiculatum and the deservedly 
popular P. aureum and P. nigrescens, which 
forms the subject of to-day’s illustration. 
Polypodium nigrescens, nntive of Samoa, 

; Fiji, and the Malay Islands, is also found in 
several localities in Southern India. It is a 
strong-growing species of very distinct ap¬ 
pearance, interesting through the very con¬ 
spicuous and ornamental nature of its spore 
masses, which, being sunk in a deep cavity, 
are prominent on the tfpper surface, a char¬ 
acter which is shared by several other species 
of robust growth, principally P. sub-auriculu- 
tum and P. verrucosum. All these and other 
kindred species thrive in a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. iu winter, and in a lofty 
structure, where room can bo afforded, no¬ 
thing can he more beautiful than a hanging 
basket of P. sub auriculatuni. Speaking of 
this handsome species, nntive of Malaysia and 
the Philippine Islands, Schneider, iu his 
“ Book of Choice Ferns,” Vol. iii., p. 220, 
states that “in the centre of a warm con¬ 
servatory if. surpasses uli other Ferns iu ele- 
j gance, nnd shore there is plenty of height 
to allow the fronds space to hang, a specimen 
with numerous fronds each 10 feet to 12 feet 
long is a sight not easily forgotten.” The 
same author ulso indicates another use for 
thi9 plant when he says: “This Fern can 
with advantage be utilised for covering dead 
trunks of Tree Ferns ; in such positions it 
makes a very beautiful object and grows 
apace, as it delights in sending its roots and 
rhizomes into partly decayed vegetable 
matter.” 


Among the strong growing kinds of either 
erect or semi-drooping habit which show 
theinseJves to greater advantage by being 
planted out in the rockery the glaucous I*, 
aureum and its variety sporadocarpuin, 
Billardieri, fruxinifolium, heraclreum, 
irioides, in usa* folium. ornntum, Phyllitidis. 
etc., may be mentioned. Among the species 
of medium growth particularly attractive 
through either the singular shape or the 
pleasing nature of their foliage, the most dis¬ 
tinct are P. angustatum, appendiculatum. 
Lingua and its crested and contorted form 
corymbiferum, Meyenianum, platyphyllum. 
vulgare cambricum, elegantissimum and pul- 
cherriinuin. Of the dwarf-growing Polypo- 
diuniB best known in gardens, the most use¬ 
ful and attractive are P. acrostichoides, 
Dryopteris, glaucophyllum, lycopodioides and 
its variety snlicifolium, Phegopteris, reptai\9, 
rupestre, and the beautifully marked veno- 
suin, most of which make very handsome ob¬ 
jects when grown on a pyramid of turfy peal. 


A small number of Polypodiums, such ns 
our Oak and Beech Ferns, are provided with 
rhizomes of a slender nature, which delight 
in running underground in partly-decayed 
vegetable matter, but in the majority of cases 
the rhizomes of either a fleshy or of a woody 
nature prefer being kept above or close to 
the ground to which they have the faculty of 
adhering very firmly. The Polypodiums best 
adapted for pot culture are those in which the 
fronds are produced from a central crown, 
although those provided with underground 
rhizomes may be managed equally well in 

f jots or planted, according to Iheir nntive 
mbitats, either in the stove, cool rockery or 
outdoor fernery. The soil which suits these 
best is n compost of one part leaf-mould or 
fibrous peat, two parts fibrous loam nnd one 
pnrt silver sand. For those species which 
are provided with rhizomes of a more or less 
woody nature, which keep near or even on 
the surface of the soil, a material of a dif¬ 
ferent nature is required, and they have been 
observed to grow more luxuriantly in a mix¬ 
ture in which good fibrous peat or half-de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould predominates and with a 
small portion of fibrous loam. In their case 
no silver sand is required. The propagation 
of the species provided with rhizomes mav 
take place almost at any time of the year by 
,I,V.uli,I- lb* Others are most rapidly 
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increased by means of spores, which in the { 
majority of cases germinate freely when sown 
in heat and soon after they are ripe. It is 
worthy of notice that the plants raised from 
seed are usually of better shape than those 
of the same species produced ny division of 
the rhizomes. * A. F. L. 

MAKING A FERNERY. 

I wish to make a fernery in my Harden, and have been 
told that I shall succeed best if I make a dug out one. f 
**hall be much obliged if you will kindly {fire me a few 
instructions about doing so. How deep should 1 make it? 
The piece of ground I intend using is at the foot of a 
4-feet hijth bank, well shaded, a Unit, 20 feet long. I could 
make it as wide as I like ; I do not wish a very large one. 

1 have been told that in such a sunk fernery in Hamp* 
shire, where I live, I could grow the Madeira Ferns. Is 
this the case t Would it be best to plant the Ferns in the 
autumn or spring? 1 shall be most grateful for any 
advice.—M. W. 

[While flowers are indispensable for the 
ornamentation of a villa residence,a collection 
of hardy Ferns forms an equally important ad¬ 
dition, and when properly and tastefully ar¬ 
ranged they may be made to assume ns 
natural an appearance as they do in a wild 
state ; the rustic appearance, too, of a hardy 


cases should be allowed sufficient space in 
which to develop. Where outdoor Ferns have 
failed to do well, the ferneries have generally 
been cramped for room. Wliat is wanted is 
breadth and length, height being of secon¬ 
dary importance. If the fernery be so ar¬ 
ranged that it could be traversed by a narrow 
path from which the plants could be ex¬ 
amined, all the bel ter. The stones and roots 
employed should be placed in as natural a 
manner as possible, and yet they should 
possess a certain amount, of artistic arrange¬ 
ment. 

Anyone who has searched for Ferns in their 
native haunts cannot have failed to observe 
that they luxuriate in a light, sandy soil, and 
this must form, if possible, the main bulk of 
the fernery. We have, however, many times 
used Cocoa-nut fibre mixed with turfy loam, 
and it has always appeared to answer admi¬ 
rably. For very delicate sorts a compost may 
be formed of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with 
a sprinkling of silver sand to keep all open 
and porous, but the stronger sorts, as has 
been stated, will succeed best in loam without 
the addition of peat. When we use Cocoa-nut 


ROSES. 

ROSES MARIE CROIBIER AND 
GABRIELLE PIERRETTE. 

It is rather a pity that there is no impartial 
society to which seedling Roses could be sub 
milted before their raisers put the varieties 
into commerce. Here is a case in point. 
The two beautiful Roses named above are so 
evidently like each other that there is no ex¬ 
cuse for the latter being sent out. It is true 
it is just a shade deeper in colour, but not 
enough to render it a distinct kind. Both are 
richly coloured Caroline Testout, with the 
glorious pink of Mrs. W. J. Grant, and a 
lovely silver edging to the petals. If both 
were massed together it would be hard to 
separate them. What a lovely Rose is Caro¬ 
line Testout, and how useful we find it for all 
purposes. It is just possible the love of this 
Rose may wane, but I do not anticipate this 
happening at present. Certainly not until 
something better comes along. We can do 
much to make the most of this splendid group, 
of which there are now quite a few. Beside 



Frond of Polypodium nigrercena. From a photograph in Messrs. Birkenheada' nursery at Sale, Manchester. 


fernery forms an agreeable contrast to the 
more dressy portions of the grounds. It is 
difficult to lay down definite rules for the con¬ 
struction of a fernery, so much depending 
upon the position which it is to occupy and 
the space at command. In fixing on the site, 
the first thing to be aimed at should be a 
shady, secluded nook, not one that can be 
seen from the windows of the dwelling-house 
nor yet from the flower-garden, but a part 
that is unexpectedly come upon when walking 
through the grounds. The situation should 
also he one that is sheltered from boisterous 
winds. Moisture, too, is essential to the well- 
being of hardy Ferns, but this cannot always 
be given in sufficient quantity to carry them 
safely through hot summers. In forming a 
fernery, some object to tree roots, because 
they breed fungi, but I never found any in¬ 
convenience in that way from their use. Any¬ 
thing like straight lines must he avoided. If 
the space to be occupied be long rather than 
broad, it should be broken up here and there 
so as to form miniature dells, recesses, and 
projections, but all should have as rustic an 
appearance as possible. Sthe plants iin all 
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fibre we find that it retains a considerable 
amount of moisture without soddening. Fern 
roots being generally of a wiry naturo they 
will grow’ in almost any soil that is of ordinary 
texture, but it ought not to be heavy. Ferns 
dislike manure, both in a solid and liquid 
form. Tn arranging the plants do not sepa¬ 
rate the evergreen from the deciduous kinds, 
but so dispose them that when the foliage of 
the latter dies down in the beginning of 
winter there would still remain plants enough 
to interest the cultivator. Plant plenty of 
sorts that would retain their verdure through¬ 
out the winter, such, for instance, as the I 
Blechnums, Hcolopendriums, Polystichums, 
and Polvpodiunis. In planting, an error of 
too common occurrence must be avoided — 
viz., that of planting too deeply. Generally 
speaking, the crowns must be kept well above 
the soil, but they should he made firm, and 
the stronger-growing sorts should be planted 
flint-. Dwarf growing varieties with fine 
fronds should have the most sheltered nooks 
assigned to them. If water exist in the i 
fernery, u> place must, be afforded for the 
Royal Fern (Oainunda regalis).] 


the two named above there are Admiral 
Dewey and Irene, beautiful paler variations, 
the latter nearly white. Then there is Mar¬ 
guerite Guillot, perhaps the best white of 
all. George Laiug Paul seems to be a red 
Testout. Its colour is not exceptionally 
striking, but it is good, and will probably de¬ 
velop into a useful sweetly scented Rose. 

Rosa. 

ROSE PESTS. 

(Reply to “ F. T. E.”) 

The little black insects you are troubled with 
are thrips. They are very prevalent this 
season on hot, dry soils, and the only remedy 
I know of is moisture. Syringe your plants 
freely another season, doing this, of course, iu 
the evening. These thrips are most destruc¬ 
tive, eating away the colour of the petals. 
You seem to have in your garden nil the pests 
the Rose is heir to, and we should say that 
you must either give up Rose growing or go 
in for drastic measures this autumn. These 
measures would consist in transplanting all 
your plants, and heeling them iu under a 
north hedge, ^’lieu-set to -work and have your 
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garden trenched, skimmiug off the surface 
soil and burying this, or burn it. Let the 
ground lie in a rough state all. winter, and re¬ 
liant Roses in spring.' When replanting 
pruue back hard and as soon as new shoots 
appear give a good syringing with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. This will check the red rust 
and black spot. Some varieties ore very 
prone to these two diseases, and they, of 
course, infect others. I have noticed this year 
more black spot where the soil has not been 
cultivated much, and I would strongly advise 
you to be free in the use of the hoe. Then, 
again, late pruning should be adopted. The 
parents of these pests deposit their eggs on 
the young shoots, so that, when pruning you 
cut past all this new growth, and take care to 
burn it. You will find fewer caterpillars on 
such plants. For mildew nothing can beat 
sulphide of potassium. Take some hot 
soapy water and drop a few lumps into this, 
then stir well, and keep stirred when using. 
With an ordinary fine syringe you can easily 
apply it. The insect that eats the under 
side of the flower stem is the larva of one of 
the saw-flies, and the little yellow grubs are 
another species. You will find syringing with 
a solution of paraffin soap to be u capital de¬ 
stroyer of insect pests. 

To obtain large-sized show blooms 

(It. E. Tomson). —Good rich soil, well culti¬ 
vated, is one of the main factors towards ob¬ 
taining good show blooms. Many of the show 
blooms you see at Rose shows are grown upon 
yearling or maiden plants—that is, Briers 
budded last summer. Such plants, restricted 
as they are to produce one or two blooms 
only, can perfect them better than an older 
plant. If you cannot bud any Roses you 
should manure the old plants well in No¬ 
vember, lightly forking it into the soil; then 
give in February a dressing of Tonk's 
manure, and in May and June liquid-manure 
once a week or so, according to the weather. 
A sprinkling now and then with bone-meal is 
good, and is u very safe fertiliser. If your 
plants are old and well established they would 
take two or three quarts each twice a week of 
good liquid-manure. This you can get by 
having a loud of cow and pig dung placed in 
an out of the way spot, and a hole dug near. 
The liquid will drain into this hole, and when j 
it fails throw some water over the manure. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

The marbled green moth.—Ton have so often 
warned your readers not to destroy the beneficent crea¬ 
tures that are half snails and half slugs that 1 am in doubt 
its to whether these come under that category. • also 
forward two beautiful caterpillars that 1 have just found. I 

B. W. G. 

[The caterpillars you forwarded are those 
of the “ Marbled green ” moth (Bryophila 
glandifera), a noetuid moth, measuring rather 
more than 2 inches across the wings, which 
are of a mottled greenish-grey colour. The 
caterpillars usually feed on Lichens. As to 
Hie slugs, they were so dried up and injured 
that 1 cannot say what they were. They cer¬ 
tainly were not specimens of the snail slug, ! 
us they had no visible shells, and no doubt , 
Were injurious to the plants they fed on.— 
G. S. S.l 

Rats (A. (J. lilachmore). —Rats are of a 
very suspicious nature, and will avoid any¬ 
thing fresh in the way of traps. From my 
own experience 1 should suggest the following 
method of exterminating them. Place a wire- 1 
cage trap, bailed with cooked bloater, with a 
sprinkling of oatmeal in and around it, keep 
the trap fixed, so that the rats can get accus- | 
turned to it, which may take several days to 
tlo ; then, if they have taken the bait you can 
set. it properly, which ought to catch the lot 
in a very short time. It is advisable to keep 
the trap in one spot. When once clear of the 
rats stop up all holes with broken glass and 
cement. I have caught as many as ten rats in 
one night, and in the same cage.—H. C. 

The clay - coloured weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
picipes'.—I send vou Rome insects, which I find are very 
destructive. They ate through a stem of a Rose tree, 
and thev also cleared a whole bed of Mint. I flhould very 
much like to know' the name, and also how to get rid of 
same?—W.v Farrow. 

[The insects which you enclosed are speci¬ 
mens of the “ Clny-colotired Weevil ” (Otior- 
rliyncliUH picipesL^-ty is u most|destructive 
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pest, both indoors and out. In greenhouses 
they feed on the foliage of Vines, Ferns, and 
many other plants, and their grubs on the 
roots. These insects are often overlooked, as 
they feed at night time, carefully hiding them¬ 
selves during the day. When disturbed they 
usually fall to the ground and feign death for 
a minute or two. You may shake them off 
the Roses when they are feeding into an open 
umbrella, or on to boards, sheets of metal, 
etc., which have been newly painted, or 
tarred so as to make them sticky. On low- 
growing plants, like Mint, it is difficult to sug¬ 
gest anything but picking them off by hand.— 
G. S. S.] 

Crops Injured —Will you kindly inform me what 
you consider the best thing to do to prevent the re¬ 
occurrence of the havoc caused by the moth like animal 
such as I enclose ? The crop is infested by them. (I may 
be wrong in supposing this to be the cause.) Besides the 
crop in question, the Turnips are suffering in the same 
way. Can you suggest a remedy to prevent or destroy 
the animal?— Waters. 

[The little moths you sent could not have 
been the cause of the injury to your crops, 
though it is quite possible that their cater¬ 
pillars may have been. The moths had nearly 
all the scales rubbed off their wings, so that 
it was impossible to identify them. If you 
can find any small caterpillars feeding on the 
leaves please send a few up, and I shall be 
glad to tell you what they are, and how to 
treat them. If you cannot find any cater¬ 
pillars on the leaves, send us some of the 
leaves, ns they may be attacked by a fungus. 
-G. S. S.] 

CarnatlODB falling.— I should be much obliged to 
you if you could tell me what this red-looking matter 
round the root of a Carnation is ? It has been sent to you 
in a separate parcel, with my name and address enclosed. 

I have only found it round the root of one plant at 
present, which withered and dried up. Man}’ others are 
apparently doing the same, hut as the bed has been full of 
wireworm I am at a loss to know whether to ascrilie my 
loss to them or to the curious giowth which 1 am sending 
for your inspection. Any information os to what it ia and 
how to deal with it (I know how to treat the wireworm) 
will be most welcome.— Reader. 

[When the root of the Carnation that you 
sent reached me the red matter which you 
mention had disappeared, and I can only con¬ 
jecture what it might have been. It is pos¬ 
sible it was one of the “ Slime fungi ” or Myx- 
omycetes, in which case it would not have 
been the cause of the death of your plant. If 
you find any more send some up in a small tin i 
box with a little damp Moss or paper. I 
could not see any signs of injury by wire- 
worms, but the roots were so dry that there 
might have been. Send another sample of 
the roots. You should be able to find the 
wireworms at the roots if they were the cause. 
In future when sending queries kindly write 
on one side of the paper only.—G. S. &.] 

Mulberry leaves Injured. — I am trying an 
experiment in sericulture at Tangier, in Morocco. I have 
planted upward* of 1,500 Mulberry trees, divided lietween 
four different places. These trees were two years old 
when taken to Tangier, and this is the third .year since 
they were planted. Tney are doing well except in one 
place, where the leaves are all getting blotcned in a 
peculiar manner. I send you a specimen of some of these 
leaves, and I shall feel greatly obliged if you could give 
me any idea as to what has been the cause of this, and if 
there is any remedy ? The leaves are very dry now, 
lieeause they have travelled a considerable distance. The 
trees arc planted about 10 feet apart.—K. Rowan u 
Anderson. 

[The spots on the Mulberry leaves are, I 
have no doubt, caused by a fungus (Cercos- 
pora moricola), but the leaves were so dry 
that it is impossible to say with certainty. 
Some of the species belonging to this genus j 
are known us shot-hole fungi, as in due course 
the dried brown spots fall out, and the leaves 
look as if riddled by shot. When the leaves 
fall they should he collected and burnt. Next 
season, just when the leaves are opening, 
spray the leaves with Bordeaux mixture or an 
ammonincal solution of carbonate of copper, 
and a fortnight, afterwards spray again, and a 
third time after the same interval. The 
copper solution may be made by mixing 
3 ounces of carbonate of copper in enough 
water to form a thick paste. Dissolve this in 
three pints of strong ammonia, or use enough 
to dissolve the copper paste, then dilute with 
forty-five gallons of water.—G. S. S.] 

Wasps -queer nesting: place.— One often 
hears of the robin taking advantage of the 
various devices employed by the cottage gar¬ 
dener to scare birds of mischievous disposi¬ 
tion from his seed beds, etc., but it is to me 
a new experience to find an old kettle used as 


a nesting place by wasps. Such an instance 
happened near where I write. As might be 
expected, this highly-portable home placed 
their efforts at nest enlargement somewhat at 
a disadvantage, for after watching their pro¬ 
gress for a time immersion in a pond near by 
brought their labours and their future pros¬ 
pective depredations to a useful ending. 
Though useful up to a certain period of the 
summer, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
wasps are a source of serious loss in the fruit 
garden in late summer. It is curious that up 
to the month of August they should molest 
fruit so little. Their food till then seems de¬ 
rived largely from the insect world, and they 
are particularly partial to red spider and the 
excreta from the various scale insects which 
infest several kinds of garden trees. Though 
the nesting places of wasps are most com¬ 
monly found in dry field banks, some are sus¬ 
pended in a hedge or tree, but these are much 
more rare.—W. S. 

Red-aplder on Feach-treea.—I enclose two 
twigs, one of Nectarine and one of Peach, from trees in a 
glasshouse. The Nectarine-tree is an old one, and has 
gone wrong as the fruit is ripening. The Peach-tree was 
only planted last autumn, in a carefully-prepared bed, and 
has*evidently caught the blight from the other. Bast year 
about this time all the trees in the house suddenly went 
wrong in much the same way-dropping their leaves and 
fruit. This was supposed at the time to arise from the 
ammonia from an overdose of liquid-manure. Two of the 
trees were removed and new ones put in, and this year 
there has been the greatest care to avoid any risks, but 
the trouble has returned, affecting one of the remaining 
old trees and one of the young ones.— Eliot Howard. 

[The Peach and Nectarine leaves you send 
are covered with red-spider, which plainly 
shows that the trees have been kept too dry 
about the roots, and that syringing of the 
foliage has been neglected. Nothing will sub¬ 
due red-spider more quickly than cold water 
regularly and forcibly applied either with a 
syringe or garden-engine, and this you should 
see to at once. The border in which the trees 
are growing should also have a good soaking 
of water, and do not allow the soil to become 
dry again. By carefully attending to these 
matters you should reap better results another 
season.] 

Grubs of the Vine-weevil.—I send you a Cycla¬ 
men plant, the roots of which have been entirely eaten 
away b}' the enclosed grubs, which 1 believe to be the 
Cyclamen mite. 1 have a batch of them in a pit, and 
several of them have been attacked in this manner. I 
should l>e much obliged if you could tell me what it really 
is, and if there is any cure for it? Cyclamens have been 
grown here largely for several years, but this is the first 
time this has happened.— E. W. Hillside. 

[The insects attacking your Cyclamens are 
the grubs of the black Vino weevil (Otior- 
rhynchus sulcatus). They are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of Vines, Ferns, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Begonias, and many other soft- 
rooted plants. The parent weevils are also 
very destructive, as they feed on the leaves 
and young shoots of Vines and other plants. 
The best means of killing the grubs is by 
picking them out of the soil, no insecticide 
being of any practical use, ns it cannot he 
made to reach them in sufficient strength to 
harm them without injuring the roots. The 
weevils only feed at night, hiding themselves 
in the daytime so carefully that it is most 
difficult to find them. They may be caught, 
however, if you can find on what plants they 
are feeding by laying a white sheet under the 
plant in the course of the day, and then, 
when it has been dark about an hour, throw¬ 
ing a bright light suddenly on the plant. 
This frightens the weevils, and they fall as 
if dead, when they may easily be collected. 
If they do not fall give the plant a good shake 
and search it well over. It is sometimes use¬ 
ful to tie a small quantity of liny round the 
stems, or lay a small ball on the soil at their 
base. This will afford a snug biding place 
for the weevils during the day. These traps 
should be examined every morning. The 
weevils are beetles about £ inch in length, 
nearly hlaek in colour, and with very pointed 
heads.] 

“FLORA and Sylva, for July, 1905, con¬ 
tains, among other articles, a review of the Pampas 
Grasses, by Otto Stapf, with a fine engraving of new 
species. Also a coloured plate of Zygonisia Rolfeam ; a 
page wood engraving of the Sycamores at Penshuret Place; 
an account of the, in gardens, rare genus Psychotria, 
embracing many handsome plants: an engraving of the 
new Yellow Meconopsis; a coloured plate of Mrs, Back¬ 
house’s new Daffodils; and a full account of the Deulzias, 
including all the new species and varieties. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS AND N. SAN¬ 
DERS. 

Nicotiana affinis, or, as it is now styled, i 
N. alata, was introduced into this country 
twenty-four years ago, and is a native of 
Southern Brazil. Although hailing from 
such a warm latitude, however, it is hardy 
in the south-west, sending up new shoots 
from the root-stock every spring. In the 
majority of gardens it is employed as an 
annual, and, although not ornamental during 
the bright hours of the day, on account of its 
flowers remaining closed, it becomes attrac¬ 
tive as twilight approaches when its blos- 


with from six to nine branches, w’hich are 
sub-divided again into numerous branchlets. | 
The flowers measure inches in diameter. : 
The strain produces flowers of various | 
colours, the best being a bright rose-red. 
Some are of a dull, purplish-magenta, a very 
unpleasant colour, which should be eradi¬ 
cated. The plants grow freely in the open 
border, though whether they will prove as 
hardy as N. affinis in the south-west as yet 
remains to be tested. Seeds should be sown 
in gentle heat in February, and the seedlings 
afterwards treated as half-hardy annuals. 

S. W. Fitzhekbkrt. 

Phloxes. - With me these are very disap¬ 
pointing this year, it is not that they have 


ing to the dwarf section, was very good, but is 
now over. Laribone is also good, giving big 
heads of bloom. It is one of the best.—J. C., 
Byfleet. _ 

ALPINES IN SUMMER. 

I am convinced that failures with this class of 
plant are in a great measure due to want of 
attention during the summer season. A little 
overhauling now and then would probably 
save the lives of many valuable things. It is 
the plants that make many surface roots, and 
those that in their native wilds thrust soma 
of their roots down among the rocks, where 
moisture is constantly filtering downwards 
from the snow-clad heights, that so acutely 
feel the influence of periods of heat anil 


The white variety of Nicotiana Sanders (N. alflnis x N. Forgetiana). 


sonis open. Then a group set with count¬ 
less white, starry flowers is a beautiful 
sight, and the perfume that floods the still 
evening air from the pure blossoms is deli¬ 
cious. Five years ago Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, of St. Alban’s, procured through their 
collector, M. Forget, a Nicotiana with red 
flowers from Brazil, which they named N. 
Forgetiana. This bears some resemblance 
in habit to N. affinis, but its flowers are 
smaller, and have an Auricula-like eye. 
Messrs. Sander did not distribute this plant, 
but crossed it with N. affinis, and by this 
means procured the handsome hybrid known 
as N. Sander®. This plant retains all the 
good points of N. affinis, to which it adds 
the brightly-coloured, flat flowers of N. For- | 
getiana. The plant is about 3 feet in height. 
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not made good growth ; on the contrary, 
established plants that were well manured 
threw up very strongly, and gave fine trusses ; 
but the prospect of a fine show bus been 
ruined by the intense heat and drought. It 
is really distressing to see the foliage droop¬ 
ing in the sun, and the fine heads of bloom 
that should have lasted two or three weeks in 
good condition are shrivelling, and will not 
last another week unless a change occurs. 

I Unfortunately, my plants came into bloom 
I quite ten days earlier than usual; in fact, 
that fine variety Eclaireur was over by the 
I middle of July, and Coquelieot was fully out 
by that time. Complaints have been made 
that this Phlox is uncertain. With me it is 
splendid, my light soil evidently suiting it. 
Lustre, one of the finest kinds we have belong- 


drought. We must remember that the condi¬ 
tions under which alpines are cultivated in 
this country are very different from those that 
prevail in their native land. They nearly all 
grow where the heat of the sun is tempered by 
the abundant fresh air which is constantly 
being, in some measure, cooled by the snow- 
fields higher up. Many English gardens, in 
fact, the greater portion of them, are situated 
in low-lying situations, and not a few are so 
hemmed in by buildings and trees that form 
sun-traps, when the air becomes so rarified 
that only much care will induce them to take 
a fair degree of perennial vigour. It is use¬ 
less to think that delicately constituted al¬ 
pines can be successfully grown in such places 
on the let-alone principle. In some localities, 
where the air is very pure and the altitude 
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sufficiently high, the attention required in the 
growing is so slight as to be no real tax on 
the grower- On the Derbyshire hills, where 
the soil is naturally suitable, in many parts of 
Wales, Scotland, and the North of England, 
the culture of those things that come to us 
from the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpathian 
Mountains, and Asia Minor is comparatively 
easy ; it is merely a matter of soil. Once get 
the plants established in a good rooting 
medium and the after care is scarcely worth 
mentioning. It is very different when they 
have to be grown in the confined precincts of 
a garden in a low-lying situation, especially 
when it is liable to be visited by periods of 
strong heat and drought. In the southern 
counties of England even fairly strong-grow¬ 
ing things are liable to have their vitality 
sapped in hot, dry summers, so that one can¬ 
not wonder at delicate alpines giving way 
when nothing is done to counteract the weak¬ 
ening effects of adverse climatal influences. 

Those who wish to succeed with this class 
of plant must make up their minds to attend 
to their needs throughout the growing season. 
The plant that suffers from drought in July 
and August will never show its true value 
at bloomiDg time. Watering is, in the case of 
the more delicate habited things, absolutely 
necessary, and a little attention in this way 
is well repaid by the greater amount of luxu¬ 
riance the plants take on. It should be re¬ 
membered that water passes away with great 
freedom from rockwork. The plants having to 
be guaranteed against stagnation at the roots 
must be planted considerably above the 
ground level. Borne of the Saxifrages, such 
as sancta, Burseriana, and lantoscana, suffer 
acutely if the soil remains for any time in a 
dry condition, with a scorching sun taking the 
vitality out of the foliage. The worst part 
of it is that when once an alpine gets into an 
unhealthy condition it is almost impossible to 
bring about a thorough restoration to health, 
in weather such as we have experienced this 
July plants set out in spring have needed a 
lot of attention. I have been sprinkling my 
late planted ones twice daily, but I shall be 
repaid for time and labour expended. 1 shall 
get my reward later on in the greater luxu¬ 
riance of the plants, for I am sure that they 
will be double the size in the autumn that 
they would be if left alone. Established 
plants, especially those that have come into 
the second year of their existence, do not, of 
course, require ro much care, blit they are 
much benefited by a good watering once a 
week, and a daily overhead sprinkling. In 
the case of a rock garden of large extent it 
may sometimes be a matter of some difficulty 
to give all the occupants so much care, in 
which ease the harmful effects of periods of 
heat and drought may be minimised in 
another way. There is a tendency on the 
part of many alpines to rise rather above the 
ground level, so that the soil slopes away from 
the crowns. This, of course, renders them 
more susceptible to the effects of the sun and 
drying air. At the latter end of June every 
plant should be examined, and should get a 
top-dressing of some light material. It is 
surprising what a few pieces of peat laid over 
the roots and round the crowns will do. 
Several years ago some plants of Saxifraga 
sancta were looking very miserable. They 
were suffering from excessive beat. I gave 
them a top-dressing of peat, working it in 
among the crowns, first giving a good water¬ 
ing, and in a fortnight the foliage began to 
take on its normal tint. By the close of the 
season the plants had quite recovered. 
Frankly, I had never before thought of using 
peat in this way, and I should not have 
thought such lime-loving things as the en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages would have cared for it. 
Everyone knows that Rhododendrons, for in¬ 
stance, thrive in peat, but will not do so 
where lime is abundant, and that the reverse 
is the case with Box. Up to the present, 
however, I have never found an alpine that 
did not seem to enjoy a little of this material 
in the rooting medium. The reason, prob¬ 
ably, is that peat being naturally antiseptic, 
the delicate roots are assured against exces¬ 
sive moisture, and pluut growers generally 
know that many fine looted subjects, such as 
Cape Heaths, can only be induced to live in 
good fibrous prat. lnM»e course oLtime the 
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soil becomes in a great measure exhausted, 
and alpines, like all other plants, must have a 
certain amount of nourishment. When a 
rockwork is first made with good soil all the 
elements of nutrition are naturally found in 
it, and the plants go away freely. In the 
course of a season or two the larder is not so 
richly stored, and vigour in the case of many 
things diminishes. Let those who have not 
tried feeding in the full-growing season ex¬ 
periment with a few plants, and mark the 
difference. In the case even of newly-planted 
things I make a practice of feeding as soon 
as they come into free growth. Great dis¬ 
crimination must, however, be exercised. The 
water must be only barely coloured. The 
best way is to water overnight, and then give 
a light watering with the stimulant early the 
next morning. When it is seen that the sur¬ 
face soil has become hard it should be stirred 
an inch or so, as this will allow of the free 
entry of rain, and those night dews that are 
so beneficial during the period of fierce heat 
and drought that characterise the months of 
July and August. J. CORNHILL. 

DRYING FLOWERS. 

(Reply to “ F. S. N.”) 

You should obtain some botanical drying 
paper, which can be procured from any sta¬ 
tioner. If there is any difficulty about getting I 
this any paper which is tolerably absorbent 
will do. Blotting-paper is, however, too ab¬ 
sorbent. Grocers often have a rough sugar- 
paper, which does very well. About 10 inches 
by 10 inches is a very good size, but that is 
not very important. A few boards about half 
an inch thick and a trifle larger than the 
paper are also necessary. Sheets of thick 
millboard will do instead, but boards are 
better. Take a board and lay it on the table, 
and place two or three sheets of paper on it, 
then take one of your specimens and lay it 
on the paper in as natural a position ns you 
can, with the leaves laid out flat, if possible 
with some showing the upper sides and some 
the under, and the flowers in the same way. 
Then lay two or three sheets of paper over 
them, and put some more specimens in posi¬ 
tion, and go on in this way until you have 
used up ail the specimens. Between every 
four or five layers of specimens place a board, 
and also one at the top of all. Then place 
the pile of papers on the floor, and put some 
heavy books, bricks, stones, or such-like on 
it. You should examine the specimens the | 
next day, for then it is easy to put anything | 
right if you find it is not in the proper posi- j 
tion. It is often not at all easy to make, the j 
specimens remain in the position required I 
while others are being arranged. When this I 
is the case lay the plant at the bottom of the I 
paper, and take another sheet, and, as it were, 
roll it over the specimen with the left band, | 
while you keep the latter in position with 
the right. A little practice will soon render 
this simple operation quite *easv. Every two 
or three days, according to the moisture in 
the plants, they should be put into dry 
papers. The plants are fit to be taken from 
the press when on raising them from the 
paper they are found to be quite rtiff. Some 
persons recommend a screw press instead of 
weights for pressing the plants, but though 
more convenient in some ways it is not so 
good, for as soon as the plant begins to lose 
its elasticity the pile shrinks, and unless the 
screw is tightened there is little or no pres- j 
sure. When your specimens are dry you can, 
of course, fasten them into a scrap-book with 
gum or small strips of gummed paper, hut it 
is better to use separate sheets of paper, as 
you can then arrange the plants according to 
their proper classification. Only one species 
must be put on the same sheet; the name and 
the locality where the plant was found should 
be written at the foot of each sheet, and also 
the date. The specimen should, if possible, 
show the seed, seed-vessel, and root, as well 
as the flowers and leaves. 

PANSIES. 

August, and fairly early in that month, is 
the most suitable time to make a sowing for 
the plants to hloorn next April and May. and 
I for preference boxes about 20 inches long, half 


that width, and 4 inches deep should be used, 
putting a few large crocks into the bottom, 
over the holes or divisions left when fixing 
the bottom, with a layer of rough leaves or 
leaf-soil, and then filling to within an inch of 
the top with fairly light soil made fairly firm. 
Sow thinly, and cover sparingly with fine 
soil. Over this a slate or thick piece of brown 
paper should be put to prevent the soil from 
getting dry, or germination will be slow. Re¬ 
move this as soon as the little Beedlings make 
their appearance, and stand in the open with¬ 
in a fortnight, from this, seeing that plenty of 
water is atforded, and when large enough to 
handle dibble them out on to a shady border 
about 4 inches asunder, where, with close 
attention as to watering, hoeing, etc., nice 
stuff will be available towards autumn, when 
refilling the beds for a spring display. Old 
plants that may have been kept over another 
year should be cut fairly hard back to en¬ 
courage new' growth, the long-flowering shoots 
being of no use as cuttings, but suckers from 
the base are, and may be put in during this 
month and next under a frame or handlight, 
and kept shaded for a few weeks, when it 
will be found a good percentage will form 
roots, but as such good strains can now be 
purchased from the seedsmen few resort to 
cuttings except for named varieties. M. B. 


OREOCOME (SELINUM) CANDOLLE!. 

Kindly tell me how to grow Oreocome Candollei, which is 
much used in amongst the beds of Violas in Hyde Park ?— 
K. M. 

[In the Oreocome, or, ^properly speaking, 
Selinum Candollei, the beautiful leaves, as 
finely divided as the fronds of a Todea, 
spread out almost horizontally, gracefully 
recurving towards their tips and making a 
beautiful specimen, perfect in symmetry and 
form. When isolated on a lawn, and not. 
allowed to flower, the Oreocome is very effec¬ 
tive. The cutting out of the flowering stem 
will be a matter fur the grower to decide ; some 
will prefer to see it take its natural course, 
although we always think that the foliage 
suffers with the development of the flower¬ 
ing stem. The pretty, fresh green colour of 
the leaves renders this plant very effective 
oil the margins of shrubberies, and as the 
Oreocome is perfectly hardy, growing luxuri¬ 
antly in ordinary garden soil, little difficulty 
need be experienced in establishing it in most 
places. It may be increased either by seed 
or division.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plantain on lawns (L. O. P.).— The best plan 
that 1 know of is bo dip a skewer into sulphuric acid and 
twice put it through the heart of the plant It will be 
dead in half an hour, and will not damage the Grass.— 
H. C. 

Yucca In bloom In Norfolk.—I am sending you 

a photograph I have taken of u Yucca now in flower. The 
total height is almost exactly 10 feet, and the figure of my 
gardener gives a fair ideaof the actual sine. He has been 
here for about 30 years, and this is the second time that 
it has flowered since he has been at the rectory, the last 
occasion being over 20years ago. — P. N. Gilbkrt, Hontead 
Rectory, Norwich. 

Water Lilies in tubs.— Would it lie possible to 
grow Water Lilies anywhere but in streams or fountains? 
Could not you grow them in tul>9, with some soil at the 
bottom and then fill to the top with water?—II. J. 
Bknson, 

[Water Lilies do well in half casks buried in 
the turf and half filled with loamy soil and 
water. On lawns the cask or half cask might 
be sunk level with the surface, thus giving the 
| leaves and flowers of the Water Lilies the ap¬ 
pearance of growing out of the ground. Of 
| course, the strong-growing varieties of the 
Marliactea type are too vigorous for this mode 
| of culture, but there are many of the less 
strong-growing kinds that answer well treated 
I thus.] 

Romneya Coulter! in Devon. I send yon 
a photo of part of a group of three plants of 
Romneya Coulteri. At the time it was taken 
there were just over sixty open flowers, and, 
literally, hundreds of buds. I pick the 
flowers as if they were common Roses. 
Though cut down to 4 feet last autumn the 
bush, for it is practically one, is over 10 feet 
high. Many of the individual blooms are 
7 inches across, and are open, in groups of 
three at a tifiip. They are perfect as cut 
bloom, as they last so well in water. The 
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plant does not get any protection in the 1 
winter, but is in a sheltered spot in sandy- 
peaty soil. Large trees are in the background, 
it “ suckers ” so freely that it is well furnished 1 
at the bottom.—A Bayldon, Oaklands y Daw - 
lish, Devon. 

Anemone japonica alba.— When these 
Anemones commence to bloom one may safely 
look forward to a succession of autumn | 
flowers, as those are forerunners of a host of 
blossoms that come in later days. Free in 
blooming, useful for cutting, and doing well in | 
almost any garden where the soil is moist, 
Anemones give little trouble when once 
planted, and may be left for years undis- | 
turbed. They are subject, however, to one 
very troublesome pest, and that is the earwig, 
which spoils botli flowers and foliage. Now is 
the time when one should watch for them, 
and traps should be set at night with this end 
in view. Inverted pots filled with Moss or 1 
wool are old methods, hut are generally snc- 


the display at the present time is not being 
interfered with. Later on—probably towards 
the end of August—I shall cut back a few of 
the old plants, and this will induce the old 
stools to make new growths from which 
cuttings for autumn propagation will be pro¬ 
cured. If preferred, the old stools may be 
broken up into numerous pieces.—D. B. 
Crane, Highgate, iV. 

Nicotiana Sanders in the open air.—I 

have about a dozen clumps of this new 
Tobacco in the herbaceous borders this 
season, the plants in which are doing well, 
and are just coming into flower. The habit of 
the plant is all one can wish, and the colour 
of the flowers is dark rose, which harmonises 
well with Scarlet Larkspurs, Phloxes, etc., 
in the immediate vicinity. Unlike the old 
favourite, N. aflinis, the flowers do not close 
in the daytime, and they are unfortunately 
scentless. The fact of the blossoms remain¬ 
ing open all day is a great gain, particularly 


thinning out of weak growths in the early 
spring and to a very heavy mulching with 
rotten manure a little later.—A. R. H. 

Lathyrus latifolius albus.— This is one of 
the best plants, in the hardy flower garden 
just now, and promises well for some time to 
come. My plants came into flower in the 
early days of July, and have made a remark¬ 
ably fine display ever since. Some years ago 
I procured a few seed pods from some plants 
growing in a well-known garden in Hertford¬ 
shire, and now the two clumps from the re¬ 
sulting seedlings are represented by clumps 
some 9 feet high, and from 7 feet to 8 feet in 
diameter. This fine white Everlasting Pea iu 
my case lias never failed to perpetuate itself, 
although 1 am constantly in receipt of notes 
from various parts of the country saying that 
the white form has opened a rosy-pink colour. 
I have sent packets of seed at different times 
to would-be growers of the white kind in the 
hope that, the good fortune that favoured me 



cessful, as it is seldom but what some of the 
pests secrete themselves. I do not think it is 
well known that this Anemone forces well, 
and that clumps should be lifted and potted 
in November.— Woodbastwick. 


Increasing the miniature - flowered 
Tufted Pansies. —The “ Violettas,” or minia- 
ture-flow r ered Tufted Pansies, have been very 
beautiful of late. It is a matter for regret 
that the number of distinct sorts is so very 
limited. Already I have commenced to pro¬ 
pagate for next season’s display. It is pro¬ 
posed to plant out a batch of young plants 
during October probably about the middle 
of that month. For this purpose I am now 
inserting batches of cuttings of each variety, 
together with cuttings of the more promising 
seedlings. These cuttings should make pretty 
little plants by the period just named. Old 
plants that are flowering so profusely just 
now are developing many new grow’ths. I 
am making cuttings of thesw^ and in this|Way 
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when they are employed, as in the present 
case, to assist in forming a mass of colour, 
shading from pink down to dark crimson.— 
A. W. 

What Phloxes need at this season.—I 

have some plants that have been in the same 
quarters for fully three years. Last season 
they were not so good as usual, and on this 
account I broke up some of the old clumps 
in February last, planting the divided por¬ 
tions in a specially-prepared quarter. The 
ground was deeply trenched, and cow-manure 
freely added. Planting was firmly done. 
Their progress has been all that one could 
well desire, and flowers are now developing 
fast. As the weather has been hot and dry, 
copious applications of clear water, followed 
by manure-water, have been given. In the 
case of the old clumps previously alluded to 
they are now in the pink of condition. Large 
and handsome heads of bloom are to be seen 
on every plant. This is attributed to the 


I in the first instance may bo passed on to 
others, and there is little doubt the result will 
prove successful. When I inserted branch¬ 
ing stakes some 12 feet high for the support 
of the plants several friends laughed at me, 
but at the time of writing there is little of the 
uppermost parts of the stakes to be seen, and 
there is the promise of this being overgrown 
before long. I have frequently asserted that 
each of these clumps of this fine subject de¬ 
veloped several thousand blooms during the 
season, and in proof of this statement I have 
only to state that two days since at one pick¬ 
ing more than 500 blooms were gathered. 
Such a gathering may be made at intervals of 
a few days for quite a long period.--I). B. 
Crane. 


Mask not scented. IB It only a local experience, 
or is there any explanation of Musk plants being for the 
last year or two absolutely scentless, not only our own, 
but those we have tried from nurserymen and cottagers. 
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DROUGHT AND SOME OF ITS 
EFFECTS. 

In soils that are light or shallow the drought 
which lasted through a great part of July, 
and was only broken by heavy rain on 
August 3rd, made its influence felt very 
severely, most garden crops suffering to a 
greater or less extent. Those, perhaps, 
which suffered most were Cauliflowers, 
Spinach, and Peas. The last became hope¬ 
lessly infested with mildew, than which there 
is nothing worse, and the outlook, once this 
disease takes possession, is certainly not 
assuring. Spinach without the regular aid 
of the water-pot absolutely refuses to grow, 
and Cauliflowers give heads that are only lit 
for pig food. Onions, too, in some soils 
have contracted mildew, and Lettuces with¬ 
out water make slow' progress. Runner 
Beans grow strongly and well, but unless 
watered and syringed often they do not set 
many of their flowers. This question of 
watering depends entirely on supply and 
labour. The garden without a water supply 
except from a well and pump, and the labour 
unequal to its extent, has but slight chunce 
of supplying all these several crops daily. 
In the summer, when winter stocks such as 
Savoys, Borecoles, Cabbage, and Broccolis 
are put out, water must be given to keep 
them alive, otherwise blindness, if not actual 
collapse, is set up, resulting in considerable 
loss of time and material. The planting in 
dry weather entails this extra attention, but, 
like “ East Devon,” 1 would rather do that 
than plant in soddened soil, because if the 
plants are supported by an evening supply 
until rain comes there is then rapid progress, 
and no further attention is required. As¬ 
paragus seems one of the few vegetables that 
enjoy hot weather. Beds are now full of 
healthy “grass,” and drought influences 
seem unnoticed. Tomatoes, too, outdoors, 
where the soil is fairly holding and the sur¬ 
face protected by a mulching, are growing 
vigorously. Fruit, how’ever, is neither so 
fine nor so forward as is usually the case at 
the corresponding date in some previous 
seasons. In the fruit-garden established 
trees that have their roots deeply set are not 
so soon distressed, but young trees growing 
against walls tyiow early signs of trouble. 
Peaches, even without artificial watering, 
have developed some fine fruits on open 
walls. Strawberries were unable to develop 
I heir latest fruit from want of soil moisture, 
but Raspberries did better. Gooseberries, 
again, are not soon affected, unless the erop 
is unduly heavy, then red-spider makes a 
raid on the leafage, with a consequent loss 
in every respect. 

In the flower garden T find some plants 
revel in the dry weather, while others show 
mui'h distress- that is, where no hose und 
water tap come to their aid. 

Among shrubs and trees that are firmly 
established there has been a remarkable 
growth this summer, and I have previously 
observed that many trees make greater head¬ 
way in tropical summers than* in dripping 
ones. There is not much' doubt but that 
growth matured in tropical weather endures 
the rigours of winter much better. On the 
other hand, there is much loss among newly- 
made plantations of shrubs and trees when 
the weather is dry over long periods, and the 
temperature high. West Wilts. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

Ornamental Grasses. It is, to say the 

least., somewhat surprising that so few take 
an interest in the culture of ornamental 
Grasses, because many of them are not only 
useful for mixing with certain flowers in the 
summer and early autumn, hut they are in¬ 
dispensable wherever winter decorations are 
carried out. Then, again, how easy they 
are of culture! They will grow in almost 
any light soil, and the one thing to be 
guarded against is the ravages of birds in 
the spring after seed has been sown. Re¬ 
cently some of these Grasses have been 
gathered and tied in bunches for winter, and 
no one appreciates them more than those 
who are sometimes at a loss to know what to 
do for foliage. Woodbastwre. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Solanums. —One of the brightest things one 
can have in a greenhouse about Christmas¬ 
time is the berried Solanums, and it is on 
account of the brightness of their green und 
red berries that they command such a sale 
about that period of the year. Easily raised 
from seed sown in the spring under glass, they 1 
will ere this he in their tinal pots, and at 
present they should be in a cold frame, 
having, if possible, a north aspect. Solanums 
should not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water, neither should they be packed away 
closely in a frame, as then the flowers soon 
begin to drop off, and the prospect of berries 
is at an end. The best thing, therefore, one 
can do for them now is to stand them in a 
frame on a bed of ashes, and afford them weak 
stimulants, occasionally freely syringing them 
should green-fly present itself.— Townsman. 

Feeding fruit-trees, etc., in narrow 
borders and pots. —It sometimes happens 
that it is necessary to grow both fruit and 
flowers in limited root space, where they 
have to depend largely for their food on liquid 
or some artificial inunure. It is surprising 
the length of time these may be kept in health 
and in fruiting condition. I have some large 
Palms and plants of Araucaria excelsa many 
feet high growing in quite small pots, and 
these are in splendid health and obtain their 
support solely from manure-water. Many 
errors are made in using artificial and liquid- 
manures by giving too strong doses. When 
liquid-manure is first used it should he given 
in a weak state, and not too often, increasing 
both the strength and frequency of using as 
the time goes on. It is always wise, should 
the soil he dry, to give a soaking of clear 
water and then a few hours after apply the 
manure water. 1 have never found anything 
to equal that made from animal-manure. I 
prefer that from sheep, deer, and fowls. 
Drainings from stables, etc., are all good, 
but must be used with caution. Another 
point I have observed is the benefit derived 
when a change is given.—J. C. F. 

Lantanas. —At a time when flowering 
plants are at their best wo can form an idea 
as to their capabilities for various positions. 
In this connection I would bring to the notice 
of readers, especially those who have not up 
to now thought very much about Lantanas, 
the advantage und the comparative little 
trouble they are when once established. A 
word as to their culture first will, perhaps, 
tempt someone to take them in hand. They 
make strong roots, therefore they should be 
potted firmly, ami they delight in a liberal 
compost, which is best made up of good 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and rotten manure, 

I with a good dash of sand. Now is the time 
to propagate them from cuttings, and these 
strike freely. They should be taken about 
2 inches or 3 inches long, placed around the 
edges of pots filled with sandy soil, and kept 
on a shelf near the glass in the house, or in a 
frame. They maketvery attractive plants for 
the greenhouse, or window-box, or if pinched 
buck once or twice arc nice for a hanging 
basket. They also serve a useful purpose 
when bedded out on a warm border. For 
some reason, not easy to be understood, these 
really attractive flowering plants are not met 
with so often as they deserve, yet in a warm 
greenhouse they may be hail in blossom 
more or less the winter through.— Leahurst. 

The Streptocarpi.— These are delightful 
plants for the stove or warm greenhouse, 
flowering freely, and producing their hand¬ 
some trumpet like blooms, which are borne 
on dwarf plants, and are, therefore, useful for 
window and table decoration. Streptocarpi 
may be raised from seed sown in pans of lonm 
and leaf-mould and sand. The minute seeds 
should be scattered on the surface and 
watered with a fine rose, being afterwards 
covered with a sheet of glass or paper, and 
placed in a propagator with a heat of 65 de¬ 
grees. The soil should he finely sifted, and 
care should be exercised in sowing, otherwise 
much of the seed may be lost. When the seed¬ 
lings appear, and they are large enough to 
handle, they should be pricked off into pans, 
and afterwards shifted to small pots, trails 


ferring them subsequently to their blooming 
pots. Seed sown in February should pro¬ 
duce plants that will commence to bloom by 
September. Again, care will have to be ex¬ 
ercised in keeping the plants during the 
winter, and they should be kept moderately 
dry, as damp is, perhaps, their worst enemy. 
In spring the plants cun be shifted on -again 
and introduced to heat again. During the 
winter a cool house will suffice, provided the 
plants are free from frost and damp. In 
securing seed it is best to purchase from a 
good source, as some of the later raised 
hybrids are extremely showy, and vie with 
Gloxinias in the beauty of their blossoms. 
As warm house perennials these are plants 
one cannot afford to overlook.— Townsman. 

Crevillea robusta. —I do not think it is 
generally understood that Grevillea robusta, 
one of the most graceful of plants for the 
decoration of rooms, and tables in particular, 
may be raised from seed, and may be had in 
nice-sized plants within twelve months. As 
a matter of fact, seed may be sown in a brisk 
heat in pans of light soil in spring, and if 
the seedlings as soon as they are large enough 
are potted off and kept in a house where the 
conditions are warm and moist—such, for in¬ 
stance, as obtains in a stove or Cucumber- 
house—then the young specimens will make 
progress very quickly, and by the autumn 
will make handy-sized plants for tabic decora¬ 
tion. The foliage is of a pleasing green, and 
to use a common expression, is so “ Fern¬ 
like ” that no one who desires to have a 
variety of fine foliaged subjects can afford to 
leave out Grevilleas. For the conservatory 
among groups of flowering plants, few sub¬ 
jects are more graceful than Grevilleas.— 
Derby. 

SchizanthU8 Wlsetonensis. This com¬ 
paratively new annual is decidedly handsome, 
and though in some sheltered districts it may 
be grown out-of-doors, and is pretty when 
seen planted in beds, it is really as a pot 
plant that one appreciates it most growing in 
the greenhouse, or brought on for the decora¬ 
tion of the conservatory. A batch of plants 
grown on in 6-inch pots is worth looking at 
when they are in bloom, and to the quaint 
butterfly-looking flowers many have taken a 
liking. One thing to be said in favour of 
these tender annuals is that they are very 
easy to rear, grow quickly, and are not long 
in hand before one can have a fine display. 
Tliey may even be sown at this time of the 
year, just kept growing, with a certainty of 
having a delightful lot of flowers next spring. 
All that one has to do now is to procure the 
seed, sow this in pans of light, sandy soil, 
which should be well drained, scarcely doing 
more than covering the seeds, and placing 
over the pan a sheet of paper, giving the pan 
a place in a light cool house. When the 
young seedlings appear prick them off, and 
get them into their flowering pots in October 
or November, doing little more than keeping 
them growing on during the winter. In 
placing them in single pots it is best to bear 
in mind that firm potting is one of the essen¬ 
tials of success, and that for this final shift 
some leaf-soil and rotted manure will help 
them.—W. F. D. 

The Wax-flower (Hoya carnosa).— For a 
warm house, say one with a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 65 degrees, Hoyas are extremely 
beautiful, inasmuch as they may be trained 
over the rafters, over pillars, or wire screens, 
and when once they have established them¬ 
selves they yield many of their waxy clusters, 
which are of so much service for cutting. I 
have seen them doing well trained over the 
hack wall of a lean-to house, blit I think 
there is more to be said in favour of growing 
them in pots and trained, as in this way one 
may keep them quite clean, a task not always 
tlie easiest in the summer when heat increases. 
Let it not be understood that Hoyas are natu¬ 
rally of a dirty habit, as it is only when they 
are subject to a very high temperature that 
they are liable to be attacked by mealy-bug 
and scale. Syringing and going over the 
foliage with a sponge dipped in Quassia ex¬ 
tract will overcome this difficulty. In planting 
Hoyas in a house it is well to bear in mind 
that good drainage is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and whether they are grown iu pots or 
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in a border in the house this should bo 
secured. They like a soil consisting of loam 
one part to two of peat, some ground bones, 
and sharp silver sand, the whole being well 
mixed. Given this in a house where the heat 
is not allowed to get above 65 degrees, one 
may anticipate many of their lovely waxy 
blossoms. They may be propagated by layer¬ 
ing the shoots in pans of sandy loam or by in¬ 
serting cuttings of half-ripened wood in a 
striking pit and covering with a handlight. 
LEAHUR8T. 

GOMPHIA DECORA (KYN. G. OLIVA5- 
FORMIS). 

The genus Gomphia contains about eighty 
species, but very few of them are in cultiva¬ 
tion ; in fact, the only one generally met with 
is that herewith illustrated—G. decora or 
olivasformis, of which good flowering examples 
were shown at the meeting of the Iioyal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on July 18th. In its native 
country, Brazil, it is said to form a largo 
hush or small tree, some 12 feet to 15 feet in 
height, but under cultivation it will flower 
freely in a comparatively small state. This 
Gomphia forms a neat branching shrub, 


ture, suggesting a Theophrasta, hence llio 
specific name, a resemblance which is height¬ 
ened by the manner in which they are borne. 
The flowers, which are about an inch across, 
and bright yellow in colour, are produced 
many together in hrauching panicles, and 
form when at their best an imposing feature. 
Like the preceding, this is a native, of Brazil, 
and consequently needs stove treatment. 

X. 

VEGETABLES. 

WHITE V. RF.I1 CELERIES. 

A difference of opinion has always existed 
among growers and consumers as to the com¬ 
parative merits of the two types of Celery, 
red and white. It might, however, be said 
that soil and cultivation have a deal of in¬ 
fluence on the character of Celery, so much 
so, indeed, that the one may prove almost 
valueless in any one garden, while the other 
would be quite satisfactory. Nor are there 
many who can give a clear reason why this 
should ho so, but the fact remains the same, 
and presumably has existed almost for all 
time. There are some who will hold to one 





Gomphia decora (syn. G. olivapformia). 


clothed with ovate leaves of a rather pale 
green tint. The individual flowers are about 
the size of a shilling, rich yellow in tint, and 
borne in dense clusters. Its flowering season 
is not limited to any particular season of the 
year, for although blossoms are freely pro¬ 
duced in the summer it often makes a goodly 
show in the autumn, or even in the early 
winter months. The cultural requirements of 
this Gomphia are not at. all exacting, and it 
does well with the treatment accorded to the 
general run of stove plants, and if not too 
much shaded it can be depended upon to 
flower well year after year. Introduced in 
the year 1868, and flowering annually in the 
Palm House at Kew for a long time, it is 
only within the last few years that it has been 
brought forward. Another species that I 
have before now noted in flower at Kew is 
Gomphia Theophrasta, which is in 
general appearance widely removed from the 
preceding. It forms a slender, erect stem, 
which at least in one specimen was about 
6 feet high, and terminated by a crown of 
large leaves. These are dark green, toothed, 
broadly lanceolate, and vary in length from 
1 foot to H feet, and in wictyh from 3 inches 
to 6 inches. They, are 




i or the other without being able to give any 
I tangible reason for the choice. I have 
I already said that this choice of colour is a 
marked characteristic of grower and con¬ 
sumer, but I believe the greater emphasis is 
found more among the purchasing public and 
small growers—allotment and cottage—than 
gardeners. I observe in his notes (page 194) 
“ J. M. B.” says from his experience white 
Celery is not so hardy as the red, and I for 
one would not challenge the truth of your 
able correspondent’s remarks. Judging from 
my last thirteen years’ experience I find 
that one is as hardy as the other, and in 
some seasons T have actually found that the 
white endures the rain and cold of winter 
better than the red. such being the influence 
of soil and weather. From the fact of the 
water supply being a short one, and the soil 
one that suffers quickly from drought in 
summer, I make deeper trenches than usual, 
so that the roots are less quick!v affected by 
hot periods of summer weather. In the winter, 
I w'hen the final earthing is given, the ridges 
are not elevated very much above the 
ordinary level of the ground. In more heavy 
j soil this course would be prejudicial to the 
I keeping of Celery; indeed, much would 


decay early in the season, irrespective of 
weather. In this neighbourhood I have seen 
many poor attempts at growing Celery in 
small gardens, and not only is the culture 
faulty, but the source of plant supply— 
usually the cattle market.—is even worse. 
For a bundle of, say, twenty-five or fifty plants 
mere handfuls are bought from these 
itinerant salesmen, brought home, and in 
time planted, such piteous objects that one 
is made to wonder liow edible Celery could 
be expected from them. Here discrimina¬ 
tion of sort simply rests on colour, and colour 
alone, and perhaps the seller could not give 
a name if asked for one. If such growers 
would only mark what “ J. M. B.” says, they 
would soon find a reason for at least some 
causes of dissatisfaction when in winter they 
dig, only to find apologies for Celery. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Up to the end of July only in one instance, 
and that in a small cottage garden, have I 
seen evidence of the true Potato disease. 
That one case was a bad one, and bad origi¬ 
nated close to a refuse heap, on which doubt¬ 
less last year’s haulm had been thrown, 
and thus had become a festering bed 
of fungoid spores. In all cases Potato 
tops should bo dried and burnt rather 
than be allowed to decay and become 
propagators of disease the following 
year. That attack was seen on 
July 14th, yet hundreds of patches of 
Potatoes have since been seen without 
any similar disease manifestation 
being in evidence. No doubt the 
Potato plots owe a good deal to this 
general absence of disease spots to the 
warmth and comparative drought of 
July. Should August bring rain or 
thunderstorms, or a spell of wet 
weather set in, a grave change for the 
worse may speedily occur. In Romo 
years past the disease spot has been 
abundant in the leafage by tho third 
week in July. To have its presenco 
generally deferred till the middlo or 
wo nf August is a great gain, as every 
week of autumn growth, free from 
disease, obtainable makes a great, dif¬ 
ference to the bulk of wound tubers, 
ultimately lifted. In spite of all that 
has been written and advised with re- 
wpect to spraying breadths with Bor 
deaux mixture, in very few eases is it 
done, no doubt chiefly because now 
disease attacks are far milder than 
they were some years ago. That is 
perhaps largely duo to the varieties 
now in common culture having greater 
disease-resisting powers. Some who 
have sprayed their breadths in the 
past, have also found that the gain was 
relatively so small that spraying did 
not pay. Possibly a cold, wot season 
might change that opinion. 

We have got through this season wo 
far, happily, without any recrudescence 
of that Potato fever which so largely charac¬ 
terised last year. Those who were the victims 
of that fever or boom, exploited by designing 
persons for their own purposes, have since 
had to pay dearly. They purchased at out-, 
rageous prices some of the highly-boomed 
varieties, and they liavo now to pay the 
penalty of their folly in suffering heavy losses. 
These highly-boomed varieties are really prov¬ 
ing to be the failures of the year, and, in¬ 
deed, are practically worthless. A lesson 
has been learned that it is hoped will be re¬ 
membered for all time. So far as disease- 
resistance in the Potato is concerned, un¬ 
fortunately, these high-priced varieties help 
nothing. They are not of the right strain. 
It may even become presently a question 
whether the Potato is not being too much 
cross-bred, and, like to so many other things, 
both in the vegetable and the animal world, 
is thereby being weakened. Apart from 
disease subjection just now. the most impor¬ 
tant matter in relation to the Potato is tho 
question of soil and climate and seed tubers. 
Everywhere that subject is being forced into 
notice by the diverse growths seen in 
Potatoes in all directions throughout the 
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ONIONS. 

Although many failures have been noted 
this season, this crop appears to have done 
well with one or two exceptions, and promises 
a heavy return. Tripolis will be getting used 
up by the time these notes get into print, if 
not, any left on the ground should be at once 
pulled and put in a dry, airy place, for they 
are not long keepers. Should there be any 
weeds among the spring-sown crop remove 
these, and as soon as the tops of the Onions 
show signs of falling over go over the bed. 
and with the back of a wooden rake gently 
press the same down, laying the tops all one 
way. This will cause the bulbs to increase in 
size, and assist the ripening. Towards the 
end of August mine are usually ready to lift, 
but this is exceptionally early, and the middle 
of September is nearer the date for most 
people, while some do not harvest until near 
(he end of that month. It cannot be that the 
time of sowing makes the difference. Soil 
must to a great extent be answerable for this, 
and no doubt this part of the country is more 
favourable to early ripening of the crop. In 
pulling the bulbs choose a dry time, if pos¬ 
sible, and spread them out thinly, turning 
them over a few times during the week or ten 
days they are drying, and should the weather 
be showery it, is best to remove them to an 
ash-bottom, while many have to convey them 
to Peach or Grape-houses that have been 
relieved of the fruit crop. This is, however, 
exceptional, and the autumn must be a very 
wet one before many have to resort to that. 
As soon as dry have the bulbs carefully con¬ 
veyed to quite a cool, airy chamber or loft, j 
and spread out in thin layers, first removing 
any loose foliage or dirt., and setting aside for 
immediate use any that look bruised or as 
though they would not keep long. During 
wet weather, in November or December, have 
them strung up, either tying them to a 2-fect 
length of stick or about a dozen reeds tied to¬ 
gether, and hang them to nails where abun¬ 
dance of air can play between them. Here 
they will keep firm well into early summer. 

East Devon. 

THE VALUE OK SOOT. 

The garden in which soot is liberally used 
is invariably free from wire worm and oilier 
pests. It is a fine stimulant for all window 
plants, and for Tomatoes in the open air 
it. is most beneficial. For about ten years I 
have used it for watering Tomatoes, and, with 
one exception, which was due to bad weather, 

I managed to secure some very heavy crops. 
Give soot, and no other manure, and the re¬ 
sults will not be great; but I find when used 
with other manure that soot materially assists 
the general development of the plant. Every 
amateur should have a receptacle for soot and 
other liquid-manure. Soot is difficult to mix 
with water—it must he submerged and 
soaked. This may be done by putting a brick 
in the soot-bag and dropping’it into the tank. 
All plants should receive soot-water at least 
once a week. Hoot is as much a grub de¬ 
stroyer as it is a fertiliser, and plants in 
bloom will be greatly helped if given soot- 
water once a week—one pint of soot to four 
gallons. All soils would be benefited if given 
a good dressing of soot in the autumn and 
dug in. In sowing winter Onions, the bed 
should be dusted ovor with soot, and after 
the Onions are through the ground it would 
be w-ell to again dust the bed, and if watered 
about twice a week with soot-water, adding a 
little soap-suds, the fly may be kept off. Stop 
watering when the Onions are 3 inches or I 
4 inches high. 

Hoot is within the reach of all, and there 
is no excuse for any gardener being with- | 
out it. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

t’rott'^rone, Berk*. 

WINTER SPINACH-BEST VARIETIES. 
The culture of Spinach has been so exhaus¬ 
tively dealt with by your correspondent “ F.” 
that, no need exists for recounting or criticis 
ing methods of winter culture. As “F„" in 
his concluding paragraph, says, old writers 
stood by the prickly seeded as the only suit¬ 
able variety for the winter. Last winter and 
late spring I was able to see a trial of the 
so-called PrieWy-ifeeded WinJet and the i 
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Round-seeded Summer Spinach sown on the 
same dates, and side by side. Two sowings 
were made with exactly the same results. The 
Victoria Round-seeded was the sort chosen, 
and the superiority of the growth, the greater 
abundance of edible leaves, its endurance of 
wintry weather, were so plainly visible that a 
casual inspection impressed every visitor so 
strongly that they were voluntarily compelled 
to enquire the reason for the marked differ¬ 
ence in these beds of Spinach. In another ; 
garden Victoria found a rival in the French 
variety Monstrous Viroflay, though the differ¬ 
ence was not so marked as between the Round 
and Prickly before named. Dates of sowing 
as applied to winter and spring vegetables 
have much influence sometimes, so much so 
that it decides between failure or success. It 
was not so, however, in this instance, because 
two, if not more, sowings were made with ex¬ 
actly similar results. Remembering this so 
clearly, I made a special purchase of the 
Victoria for winter sowing this year, though 
for slimmer such reliable stocks as the newer 
Loiigstander, Market. Favourite, and The 
Carter have been each severally tried, and it 
may be said with success in varying degrees. 

__ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale. —The weather during July proved 
very dry for this crop, and though a few 
showers have fallen since August came in it 
would repay those having but a few hundreds 
to well water them, and if manure water from 
the stable or cow-yard so much the better. 
Garden salt, too, is excellent as a fertiliser, 
scattering on light dressings during showery 
weather. Above all, keep the surface con¬ 
stantly stirred until it is found the large 
leaves are getting crippled. I am growing 
Beddard’s Improved this season, and like the 
appearance of it very much, the foliage being 
very robust.—J. 

Carrots and dwarf Beans sown In July. 

—Few roots aro more useful than small, 
young Carrots during early winter. When 
Cauliflower and other summer vegetables are 
over, and before the forced things begin, is 
when these fill a gap. To have Carrots young 
and tender they must he sown late, as when 
they attain size then they Jose their tender 
ness. I have found the month of July a 
most suitable time for sowing. To get the 
best results a couple of sowings should be 
made, the time depending on the site 
and locality. In strong soil it is a good 
method to add some opening material, such 
as ashes, burnt earth, etc. This prevents 
the Carrots being eaten by wireworra. Warm 
borders that have been used for early vege¬ 
tables, or where early Potatoes come off, are 
suitable. The soil should ho worked down 
fine and be moist at sowing time. The kinds 
I find the best are the small, round Parisian, 
or any stump-rooted kind. Valuable as these 
are, a supply of dwarf Beans is equally so. 
In many gardens the Runners are cut down 
early. These may be sown at any time lip to 
the middle of the month, in a position where 
they can be protected from early frost. The 
foot of a warm wall, although dry at first, is 
excellent for late sowings, the warmth of the 
wall being most helpful when the days are 
short.— J. Crook. 

Tomatoes not ripening (Amateur ).—If 
your Tomatoes have set as large a crop as you 
desire you may by stopping the leading 
shoots hasten the ripening of the fruits. 
Keeping the soil about the roots on the dry 
side will also have the same effect, although 
it would be gained at the expense of the 
younger, or successional fruits. You do not 
say whether you are growing them under glass 
or outdoors, but assuming that it is the latter 
you would do well to act us we have advised, 
as the plants have no doubt set as many, if 
not more, fruits than they are likely to 
mature in the open air, considering that 
we shall soon have autumn upon us. You 
may shorten back the leaves to give the fruits 
more free exposure quite one half, but we do 
not favour a wholesale removal of foliage. 
Soot imparts a healthy hue to the foliage, 
and it also acts as a stimulant. It can be 
used alternately, either with artificial or 
liquid-manures, but we should not care to 
rely entirely on it for the production of heavy 


crops of Tomatoes. It may be used either in 
the form of soot water, or the surface of the 
border inay be lightly sprinkled with it im¬ 
mediately before applying water. A good 
manure for outdoor Tomatoes can bo made 
as follows :—Of bone meal take 2 lb. ; dried 
blood, 1 lb., and mix both thoroughly to¬ 
gether. Then add \ lb. nitrate of soda, mix 
all well together, and lightly sprinkle surface 
of soil prior to watering. 

BOOKS. 

CARNATIONS AND PINKS.* 

This is a nice little book, and for the times, 
with its clayed paper and photographic prints, 
neatly done. Tho writers aro people who 
know their subject. There is some very in¬ 
teresting matter about, the newer Carnations 
in America, and there is an article by M. 
Correvon on tho Pinks of the Alps, which he 
knows so well. Tho hook is one of the 
“Country Life” Library series. 

BRITISH TREES, f 

I’HlR book, by an artist, should interest us 
because, hitherto, artists have entered too 
little into this sort of book, illustrations in 
botanical books being too often left to be 
done by men who cannot draw anything as it 
is, but draw diagrams instead. We regret, 
therefore, to say that the author is much more 
inclined to bo botanical than artistic, judging 
by his hook, which gives us diagrams and 
small details not too well drawn, and reprn- 
duced by some process. Comparing this book 
with any good French or English book of the 
past, such as that by MM. Le Maout and 
Decaisne, the old illustrators, when it 
comes to detailed drawing, did their work very 
much better. That Mr. Vicat Cole can do a 
thing well if lie likes is shown by tho pretty 
sketch of a Sloe at page 39. On the page 
beforo that there aro coarse photographic 
processes, which do not show clearly the de¬ 
tails they pretend to show. We have too 
many books of diagrams already; what is 
wanted is a book that shall show the true 
natural beauty of things. 

POULTRY. 

Fowl-keeping. The following statement 
of results of my fowl-keeping during last six 
months may interest your readers 
Stock of fowls, 1st January, 1905 :— 

11 hens, 1 cock, valued at ‘3s. each .. ..£140 

Actual coat of food paid for. 1 lb 0 


Produced riurinjf six months :— 

S00 epsTS, 1». 0d. per doz. 

Stock, mh June :— 

9 hens and 1 cock, valued le. txt 
each 

6 chickens, valued la. each 


15 0 
6 0 £4 


Balance to good.£ 1 3 (3 

I had unusually bad luck with my chickens. 
I am not sure of the cause of the two hens 
dying. One was always giving soft eggs, the 
other seemed to waste away. All (lie re¬ 
maining fowls appear in perfect health. Of 
course, in addition to the food bought, which 
consists of a mixture of Corn, Barley, Oats, 
Maize, and middlings, they get any scraps of 
meat and vegetables from the house. Their 
run is about 12 yards by 3 yards, and a good 
dry house. It is dug over about once a 
month, or sometimes oftener. Whenever the 
Grass is cut they get a few barrow loads. It 
may be noticed that I have put down the cost 
of stock very low. I do not kill and eat 
them, but sell them off for what they will 
fetch, when about eighteen months old. Last 
year I got about Is. 6d. each. As I pro 
dure far more eggs Ilian I should buy, if T 
had to buy, I reckon these also at a low- 
figure. Of*course, during the early months 
fresh eggs cost 2d. to 2£d. each. I may add 
that during the previous six months ending 
December, 1904, I had 221 eggs. I have not 
valued the manure, but I find it useful in the 
garden, after keeping. I think, therefore, 
my fowls pay, on the whole. I may mention 
that I have just weighed five eggs, giving 
12 oz. Fowls are of no particular breed 
just ordinary barn door.— Gallina. 

* "Carnations and Pinks.” Written by several autho¬ 
rities and edited by E. T. Cook. 

t ** British Trees.” Drawn and described by Rex Vicat 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. If any hard-wooded plants 
require larger pots no time should bo lost 
now in carrying this out, so that the roots 
may work into the new soil before the winter 
comes. It is true, of course, wo pot tho im¬ 
ported Azaleas and Camellias on arrival in 
October, and very often, in fact, I may say, 
we generally have to reduce the halls to get 
them into suitable-sized pots. I do not sup¬ 
pose this does them any good, but as far as I 
can see, and I have disrooted some thousands, 
it does them no harm ; at any rate, they 
always flower well, but the buds are well set 
when the plant arrives. I have in the past 
disrooted old specimen Azaleas for tho pur¬ 
pose of getting them back into the same sized 
pot, and to givo them the benefit of new com¬ 
post, which they have afterwards appreciated, 
but there are very few hard-wooded plants 
that stand disrooting the same as Azaleas or 
Rhododendrons. It is a very risky business to 
disroot Camellias. The roots aro fleshy and 
not so fibrous as those of Azaleas. I have 
known very large old plants successfully 
moved from one garden to another when the 
work has been carefully done. I should have 
no hesitation in repotting any hard wooded 
plant which was suffering from cramped roots 
now, but the watering afterwards would be 
placed in careful hands. The science of 
plant feeding is, I think, better understood 
now than it was in the past, and by judicious 
feeding plants may be kept for long periods 
without repotting. The buds of Camellias 
should be thinned if very numerous. This 
often prevents bud dropping w'lien fires are 
lighted. At present all Camellias and other 
hard-wooded plants will be outside, shaded 
from the mid-day sun, but never neglected in 
the matter of watering. Keep everything 
neat and clean ; dead leaves and flowers 
should be removed at sight. 


Stove. —The summer-flowering climbers— 
the Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Dipladonias. 
and Bougainvilleas- aro now very bright, and 
give a tone and tint uot commonly found in 
other flowers. Some of these, notably the 
Bougainvillea, will last a long time in the con¬ 
servatory, but the other things will be better 
left in the stove, lightly shaded in bright 
weather, and helped from time to time with 
liquid-manure. Where the Eucharis Lily is 
largely grown a few of the rested bulbs may 
soon be brought back to the stove. A con¬ 
stant succession may be had if rested by cool¬ 
ing down in batches of half-a-dozen or so, 
according to demand. Being evergreen these 
bulbs must not be dried off in such a manner 
as to injure the foliage. The resting can be 
best done by lowering the temperature, or, in 
other words, moving to a cool-house or pit. 
Where they have not been heavily shaded 
there is much brightness now in Crotons and 
Dracaenas, and by constant propagation 
young, well-coloured plants will always be 
available for table decoration or for growing 
into specimens. The bush forms of Clcroden- 
drons, of which C. squamatum may be taken 
as the type, when the young wood has been 
ripened sufficiently to produce a large truss of 
flowers at the end of each shoot, have much 
valuable brightness. 

Crowing pot-Vines.— When the young 
canes have become reddish-brown, and have 
acquired solidity, they may be taken outside 
and the young canes fastened to a warm south 
wall to complete the ripening. The strongest 
of these should be capable of carrying half-a- 
dozen bunches of good Grapes next spring, if 
forced under favourable conditions. The 
next size will make good planting canes for 
new houses, or to replant houses where the 
Vines have become exhausted or are too old 
for useful work, or where the renovation 
would be a long business. The Grape-Vine 
clings tenaciously to life, and many good gar¬ 
deners prefer to take the renovation of old 
Vines in hand rather than trust to young ones. 
Sometimes the renovation of the old Vines 


and the planting of young ones proceed side 
by side, and a good deal can be said for this 
mode of treatment, as it is an easy matter to 
permit in the near future of the survival of the 
fittest. This is a matter; of course, inphieh | 
the grower who has theiwork i* h&qdtw|iU>be 1 


guided by circumstances, which no outsider 
understands, or has the power to control. It 
is customary in the forcing of pot-Vines to 
make them do all they can, and then throw 
them away, and as young Vines are easily pro¬ 
pagated this may be the most profitable 
course to adopt. 

Late Melons. To be successful with late 
Melons there must ho the means of supplying 
artificial heat, including bottom-heat. For a 
time they might do on hot hods, hut the hot¬ 
bed system generally fails when the sun loses 
power, and the nights are colder. Plant in 
good loam, mixed with a little bono meal ; 
other stimulants can be given when required. 
Look carefully after tho wire worms in pre¬ 
paring the soil. Melons do best in firm soil. 
Melons now approaching the ripening stage in 
frames will require less water, and tho water 
usod should stand in tho sun for a few hours 
to gain warmth. The best roots aro now ap¬ 
proaching the sides of the frame, and no water 
should bo given round the main stems, as with 
a lowering of the temperature in the bed tho 
canker may appear, and this gives trouble, 
and is not easily eradicated, though lime and 
charcoal dressings may arrest the disease till 
tho fruits ripen. Give ventilation early in 
the morning. Melons will requiro no shading. 

Figs In pots.— These are now commencing 
to swell off the second crop of fruits, and may 
be supplied liberally with liquid-manure, but 
liquid stimulants should not be given when 
the soil is very dry. Water first with plain 
water, and then follow with the stimulants, so 
that the efTect may be beneficial and remain 
longer within the circle where the roots work. 
When Figs are ripening a drier atmosphere 
will be necessary. This will bo secured by 
using less water on the floors and giving more 
ventilation. For giving speedy effect sulphate 
of ammonia may be used to finish things off. 

Room and window plants.— Gloxinias are 
very pretty room plants, and will last some 
time. Achimenes also are useful. I wonder 
more is not done with them. Celosia plumosa 
is now nicely in bloom where the plants had 
a little warmth in spring, and they are more 
effective than the large combs formerly grown. 
The new Tobacco (Nicotiana Sanderae) will 
not do in the gas, but lasts some time in a 
pure country atmosphere. 

Outdoor garden.— Beds of Cannas where 
strong plants were put out aro very effective 
now. They must have plenty of nourishment. 
It is of no use to plant such things in poor 
soil. I am often asked the question why 
Cannas, Roses, Begonias, and other plants 
which require a considerable depth of good 
soil fail. When such things fail it. is be¬ 
cause the conditions are not suitable, and 
much disappointment would be avoided if the 
beds were thoroughly prepared before any¬ 
thing was planted. We should work under 
the conviction that every bed and border 
should have at least 2 feet in depth of good 
soil. Less should not satisfy the person who 
desires to succeed, and I may say that every 
bit of the garden in which flowers are to be 
cultivated should be trenched to that depth, 
and well manured. It may not be desirable 
when trenching to bring bad soil to the top, 
for the expense of making it suitable for the 
roots to work in would be too great. If we 
want fine blossoms of the majority of hardy 
plants, division and replanting under im¬ 
proved conditions must take place every three 
years. This is well known to exhibitors, who 
find deterioration sets in if transplanting is 
neglected. There are exceptions to this rule, 
as some things resent disturbance, and they 
can be nourished by top-dressing and liquid- 
manure. If it is necessary to replant 
Madonna Lilies do it before the end of the 
month. Narcissi also should be planted this 
month. 

Fruit garden.— As soon as the Raspberries 
are all gathered remove all the wood which 
has borne the crops and reduce the number 
of young canes to the requisite number for 
next year’s crops. If it is intended to make a 
new plantation some of the outlying young 
canes can be left for that purpose. Rasp¬ 
berries are often left too long on the land, and 
become patchy. Even on good land ten years 
is long enough for Raspberries to remain in 
one spot. When this is done the canes are 


always robust and fruitful, and it is beneficial 
for the rotation of other crops. We are apt 
to look upon certain crops as permanent, 
which is a mistake. Nothing in this world is 
really permanent, especially in fruit culture. 
I have known a Mulberry-tree that was sup¬ 
posed to be 200 years old, and though bound 
togother with iron bands and the branches 
supported by crutches, they were still bearing 
good fruit, and it would ho a species of van¬ 
dalism to disturb the old trees, but my sym¬ 
pathies do not descend to Raspberries or 
Strawberries. Gather up daily fallen Apples. 
Though the Apple crop is thin in many places 
there is plenty of evidence that the Codlin- 
moth has been busy. This can be cleared out 
by energetic treatment, especially in tho use 
of grease-bands and winter dressing when the 
leaves are down. 

Vegetable garden. On the whole this has 
been a good season for vegetables when the 
land has been well done. Potatoes, especially 
at the local shows, have been splendid. Whit 
tlesea, in Cambridgeshire, always comes out 
strongly in its vegetable classes. The Pota¬ 
toes would take prizes anywhere. The Cot¬ 
tage Garden Society at Whittlesea is an old- 
established one, and the people are energetic 
and good workers. There is a marked differ¬ 
ence between the Onions sown under glass and 
transplanted and those sown outside. It is 
the early start which does it. There is a 
living to be made growing Onions where the 
land is suitable, hut do not plant on weedy 
land, and sowing in boxes under glass is the 
host plan to adopt. Any rough kind of hot¬ 
bed would do, and when the Onions are 
taken out in March to harden fill with Cu¬ 
cumber or plant Marrows on the beds. Tho 
manure would be valuable for mulching or 
top-dressing fruit trees and Strawberries in 
tho autumn, so there would be no loss. Sow 
Cauliflowers towards the 20th of tho month 
and again ten days later. There is yet timo 
to sow Spinach, and as much land should he 
cropped with Spinach as can be spared, as it 
is one of the valuable winter vegetables. It 
is time all the winter Greens were in and 
growing now. E. Hobday. 


THE OOMINO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

August, 31s /.—Removed runners from 
Strawberries in pots, and opened out the 
plants a little to give more room for foliage. 
Cleared all Strawberry plantations of runners 
and weeds, and at the same time stirred the 
soil between the rows, as a loose surface con 
serves the moisture. Looked over Roses to 
remove dead flowers. Liquid-manure is given. 
A mixture of guano and phosphate is being 
used weekly. 

August 22nd .—All Cyclamens, Primulas, 
and Cinerarias are now in cold pits. The 
usual routine culture is to ventilate freely 
night and day, to water carefully, not miss¬ 
ing any plants which are dry or yet giving 
water to a plant already moist enough. A 
light sprinkle is given about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, closing the frames for an hour or 
two to give the plants the refreshment of a 
moist atmosphere, and afterwards in the even¬ 
ing giving a little ventilation along the back. 

August 23rd .—Planted out Strawberries. 
All plants are selected and layered early. The 
strongest and best are potted for forcing and 
the others used for making new beds. This 
plan always works well, and produces a good 
crop of the finest fruit the first season, whieh 
cannot be obtained when small runners are 
set out. Earthed up Celery. The earliest 
bed of Onions has been pulled up and laid 
out thinly to harvest. When cleared the 
ground will be prepared for Cabbages. 

August 24th .—Beds of Asters are receiving 
liquid-manure. Several heavily-laden Apple- 
trees that we cannot conveniently thin are 
nourished with liquid stimulants. Chrysan¬ 
themums that are intended for cutting, and 
are grown as bushes, have been staked, 
opened out, and partly plunged, to prevent 
the wind blowing them over. There will he 
no more stopping of the later varieties, as late 
stopping means small flowers, and in some 
cases the late stopped plants bloom indiffer 
ently through non-ripening of the wood. The 
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buds of Japanese Chrysanthemums aro being 
selected. 

August Shift -—Sowed Early Erfurt and Wal- 
cliereu Cauliflowers. Made a further sowing 
of Mignonette for blooming in pots, 'l ho 
compost is made up of good loam two-thirds, 
and the remainder a mixture of leaf-mould, 
old cow-manure, sand, old plaster, and a dash 
of soot, the whole well blended and made 
firm in the pots. The pots will remain in cold 
frames, the lights only used to protect from 
excessive rains. Sowed White Stone turnips 
after Potatoes. 

August 20th. Thinned the growth of 
Dahlias, and tied out the shoots. Put in a 
few cuttings of choice Hollyhocks, ’the cut 
tings are single buds, with a piece of stem at¬ 
tached taken from side shoots, and are in¬ 
serted in boxes in cold frame. Shade on 
bright days and keep close, except in the 
morning for an hour or. two. Sowed hardy 
annuals for spring blooming. Put in more 
Geranium cuttings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: AU communication* should he clearly and concisely 
tcritlen on one side of ths paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letter* on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the setider are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a sejiarate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be tent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
tent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately follounng 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post 

Naming; fro It.— Reader* who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sjteeimen* 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jnnn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise, poor. The differences between varieties of fruits ar* 
in many cases so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Grevlllea robueta from seed < R. G.\— Yes, 
this is one of the most useful of green-leaved plants for 
decoration, and it is now largely grown for market. Seed 
of it bowii early in sprint: will, if properly attended to, 
produce tine, graceful-leaved plants from 12 inches to 
18 inches high by August. 

Standard Roses for centre of large bed 

(George Wragge We should recommend the following 
a« lit ing good growers, free blooming, and yielding good 
quality of blossom : Frau Karl Drusehki, Caroline Teslout, 
Ulrich Brunner, Charles Lefebvre, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, Marie Van Houtte, Gross an Teplitz, Mme. Jules 
Cravereaux, and Mme. Ravary. 

Roses for exhibition IA. K. TomsonX Six 
Hybrid Perpetuals nre A. K. Williams, Charles lefebvre, 
Comte Raimhaud, Frau Karl Druschki, Hush Dickson, 
and Mrs. John Laing. Six Teas are Boadlcea, Mrs, K. 
Mawley, White Maman Cochct, Medea, Mme. Cusin, 
and Souvenir d’Elise. Six Hjbrid Teas are Dean Hole, 
,1. C. Clarke, Florence Pemberton, Mildred Grant, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and Bessie Brown. 

Azalea leaves turning brown (d.).—The 
leaves are covered with thrips. Lay the plants down on 
their sides and well syringe them with strong Tobacco- 
water, taking care that every leaf is thoroughly wetted. 
Place them in a partially Bhad.v situation out-of doors, 
standing them on slates to prevent worms entering the 
pots. Repeat the operation twice a week for two or three 
wcekB, syringing them every afternoon with clean water. 

Wintering Hollyhocks (F. M.).— Seedling Holly¬ 
hocks should never be inside a greenhouse. Seedling 
plants that have made three or four leaves by the end of 
July, would, if planted out in rich soil, grow into plants 
large enough to pass through the winter safely out-of- 
doors, and they would also flower freely and give satisfac¬ 
tion next year. Being a gross feeding plant, prepare rich 
deep soil for them, and allow 4 feet between the rows and 
3 feet from plant to plant. 

Draining seed-pans (L.).—It ia, of course, impos- 
Bible to drain seed-pans unless thev have holes in the 
bottom. Either get some of this kind, or make a good- 
sized hole in the bottom of each one of those you have. 
Place over the hole a piece of broken flower-pot, hollow 
side downwards, and over this put \ inch of crocks broken 
to the size of Peas. Bricks will do, or even ashes sifted. 
Over this put a layer of Cocoa-nut fibre, flaky leal-mould, 
or Moss, and then put on your soil. 

Watering a Myrtle (.V.).—If it is dry every day 
then it wants watering every day. Surely you can tell 
whether foil is dry or wet? When you water it give it 
enough to soak the whole of the soil thoroughly, and 
when you observe it getting dry water it. again. ^ ou may 
also easily ascertain when a plant, is dry by tapping the 
outside of the pot. with the knuckles. If a dull sound is 
given eff it is wet; if a hollow sound it is dry. Experi¬ 
ment on a very dry plant and one just watered. 


DahliaB In pots In the winter (S.).— Your 
Dahlia plants may be keptin the 3-inch pots. To obtain 
r ^ood pot roots it inadvisable to strijiejthe cuttings 
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tubers, although they have formed roots. Your plan is 
to keep them well watered until Ocboiler, then take them 
into the greenhouse, and do not water at all throughout 
the winter. Lay the pots on their sides under the staue 
at this time, then there will be no danger of wet through 
drip from other plants. 

Arum Dracuncuius (Snake-plant) (d.).—• This 
plant produces large, deep chocolate-coloured flowers, and 
at a certain stage of their development a very disagreeable 
odour is given out by them. The leaves are large, the 
petioles and stem of a fleshy colour, deeply and irregularly 
mottled with black, reminding one of the skin of a snake, 
hence its popular name of Snake-plant, It forms a hand¬ 
some border plant, and does best in a comer to itself at 
the foot of a south wall,.planted in sand and loam. It is 
a native of Southern Europe. 

Plants in unheated house (Snowstorm). — 
Unless you have the house heated you can do nothing. 
If you do this you can buy small plants of Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Cyclamens, etc., 
and grow on, while you can also purchase Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Narcissi, and other bull)* that will flower during 
the early spring. The bulbs can be kept in the cold-frame 
under ashes till the pots are well filled with roots, and be 
then introduced to the greenhouse. You rnuBt not 
attempt too much at first. The first thing is to have the 
house heated. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Olipping a box hedge and edging (Garden, 
hurst).— Box is best dipped in June, as new growth is 
then quickly formed. If done now the plants may not 
break again this season, and would suffer much in the 
winter. 

Myrtles on walls (W.).—‘ The Myrtle is scarcely 
hardy enough to withstand a severe winter as an exposed 
hush : but on warm walls it does well in most parts of the 
kingdom, and is most effective. Its sweet-scented, ever¬ 
green leaves arc welcome at all seasons for mixing with 
cut flowers. Beyond firmly nailing the strongest Hhoota 
to the wall, no training is necessary, as it looks best grow¬ 
ing freely with its spray-like growth loose and unfettered. 

Camellias out-of-doors (C. D. 0.).— The best time 
to plant, we think, would be in June, just when the 
plants are commencing to make growth, or they might, 
like other shiubs, be planted out in September. Suitable 
plants can be obtained from any good nurfeery where hard- 
wooded plants are grown; but in buying, get well- 
hardened specimens, not such as have been forced in heat 
all their lives. An eastern aspect would not l»e so suit¬ 
able for them as a western one, inasmuch as the flowers 
would be more likely to l»e cut off in spring in the 
named position. 

FRUIT. 

Making Plum wine (H'.;.—Soak in pure water, 
at the rate of 1 gallon of Plums to l gallon of water, for a 
full fortnight so many as vou wish to use. Then strain off 
the liquid and add 2 "lb. of cane sugar to a gallon of liquid. 
Boil it for two hours slowly, then stand to eool, and put 
into (dean casks to ferment It is specially advised that 
the sugar be West Indian, as Beet sugar is less suited to 
put body into the wine. We And that Porto Rico Bugar, 
or. failing that, Demarara, is strongly advised to lie used. 
Let the Plums be just ripe and quite sound. Decayed 
fruits often promote sourness and failure to properly 
ferment. 

Grapes cracking (A. D. Renyon). By Black 
Muscat of Alexandria we presume you mean Modrebfield 
Court Black Muscat, which variety is notoriously given to 
the splitting of its berries. The fault lies principally at 
the roots, particularly so if they are in an outside border, 
and therefore lrss under control, as they then imbibe 
more moisture than the Vines are capable of assimilating, 
and the berries swell or become so distended t hat the 
excess of sap at last causes them to split. Splitting of 
the berries is not wholly confined to Madresfield Court 
Muscat, but at the same time it is the greatest sinner in 
this direction, and the best means of combating it is to 
let the lateral growths extend beyond the hunches as far 
as circumstances will permit. This will tend to atworh a 
good deal ol the superabundant, sap. Then, in the case of 
an inside border, give a good watering when the berries 
start colouring, and no more afterwards than Is absolutely 
necessary. With regard to outer liorders, the portion 
where the roots are situated should be covered with shut¬ 
ters, or something that will throw off rain, just as the 
tierries show signs of colouring, and afford no water until 
the Gropes are cut. Also maintain a rather dry atmos¬ 
phere In the part of the house where the rods are trained, 
and discontinue damping down. A partial severing of the 
lateral bearing the bunch will arrest splitting, but is 
unnecessary if the foregoing rules are etrictly observed. 
VEGETABLES. 

Leeks not growing (S. G.) -It is not easy to 
say without more details where the management has been 
wrong. Have they been planted long enough to get well 
established? Perhaps the Boil has been pressed too deeply 
around the Btems. Loosen the sod up deeply between the 
rows, and keep the surface freely stirred. We have no 
doubt that with such treatment an improvement will soon 
be visible. 

Improving heavy soil (//J.-Road scrapings, 
river sand, or a good dressing of old lime rubbish, or 
burnt clav. would greatly improve it; so would leaf- 
mould, Sifted coal ashes might also lie used with ad van- 
tage. If vou cannot get any of these things, you might 
light a tire in the garden with wood and rubbish, and 
when well alight gradually heap some of the heavy garden 
soil on it until you get a large heap of it burnt. This will 
make excellent material for the purpose. 

Cucumbers dying off (//.).—The soil is probably 
too light, and the plants lack stamina. Top-dress with 
«ome good sound loam, with a little good manure with it. 
Press it down firmly. When the plants require water give 
them weak liquid-manure, allowing it to stand in the sun 
to warm for a few hours before using iL A peck of soot, 
tied up in a coarse cloth and sunk in a barrel of water, 
and allowed to stand for a day or two, stirring it ocoa- 
Bionallj', will make a suitable manure. Give it in a clear 
state. 

Late-sown Endive (S-)—' Yes, this Is a good time 
to sow the latest crop of Endive, which should be done on 
a; border villi a good slope, so us to ensure elhcient 


drainage. If sown in drills 1 foot apart, and thinned just 
sufficiently to keep the plant* clear of each other, they 
will not get large, but will lie more likely to stand severe 
weather than large transplanted plants from early sow¬ 
ings. An they keep growing slowly in winter, they prove 
serviceable during the earnest months of the year, when 
materials for mixed Balads are in great request. The 
Green-curled and Batavian stand the w inter better than 
the Moss curled varieties. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Scotia. — Fill up the frame with manure next March, 
and on this you can raise your own Stocks and Asters 
without any difficulty. Good plant* of the Carnation you 

mention may lie had for Is. each. - U. P. Jones.— It is 

more than likely that the Cotoneaster ia dry at the roots 
if against a wall. Give it a good soaking of water and note 

the result.- P. C. M .—Marie Legraye is a single white 

Lilac, ns S. VV. Fitzherbert gives it.- Worton.—' The 

corn is are too thick and in need of removal, while it may 
l>e that they are dry at the roots. We have had exactly 
the same experience with a clump which has become over¬ 
grown-IF. J. //.—Impossible to suggest any reason, 

as you give us no particulars to help us in the least.- 

./. //. St rood. —The Balaam you refer to ia probably one of 
the forms of Inipatiens glandulifera, whose flowers vary 

from white to rose. - A. F.., Norwood .— The Carnation 

flowers are very good, but, we fear, not up to the florist’s 
standard. We would advise you to raise seedlings of self 

varieties, which are far more effective in the garden.- 

Ale.xr. Thomson. — 1 , Beech will grow well as you 
describe, and there are many Beech hedges in such soil. 
Hornbeam will also do, hut a far better plant would lie 
the common Holly. 2, On the hank you can plant Ivy, 
Hypericums, or any of the Vincas, all of which would 

succeed welL- Prize Mug.— Kindly read our rules as to 

putting the queries on separate sheets Hobday’s “Villa 
Gardening/’ from this office, would suit you. The price 
is (is. fid., post tree. Glany mor.— 1, The end of Septem¬ 
ber ; 2, Wnen the leaves have fallen.- Perplexity.— The 

simplest and best way out of the difficulty seems to be to 

put in a drain. Surely it is possible to do this.- Lorna 

Vinlela, —No ; you cannot expect the Lilies of the Valley 
to flower well next spring, but all the same we should 
advise you to lift them in the autumn from Buch a weed- 

infested piece of ground.- Miss Pcache. —You cannot 

do better than get Holiday’* “ Villa Gardening ” from this 
office, price Os. (id., post free. We know of no suitable 
book at the price you mention. We do not reply to queries 

by post.- Montana.— Write to MM. Vilmoiin et Cie., 

4, Quai do la Megisserie, Paris ; or, Morgan and Thomp¬ 
son, Ipswich, both of whom can supply seed of Clematis 

montana.- A. IF. Sandfurd ,—Write to Mr. E. Mawley, 

Secretary, National Rose Society, Rosebank, Bcrkhamp- 

stead, Herts.-IF. ./. II .—Your best plan will l>e to get 

a copy of “The English Flower Garden,” in which the 
whole" subject is fully dealt with and illustrations given. 
It. K. /•,’., Berks.— “ Hint* on Collecting and Preserving 
Plants,” by Stanley Gutton. West, Newman and Co , 54, 

Hatton Garden, Ixmdon.- Mrs. Dobbs.— See notes on 

Raspbenies, in our issue of July 29th, pages 283 and 284. 
Yes, syringe well with (Quassia-extract, to which some 
soft soap ha* been added. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT8. 

Names of plants.— F. //. One of the many seed- 

ling forms of Gaillardia.- Auld Reekie.— Rubus sortii- 

folius.- -Swan.— Galtonia (Hyaeinihus) eandiuans.— 

M. A. H. —1, One of the many forms of Begonia Rex. See 
note as to mode of increase in our issue of July’ 29, p 2S'l, 
under the heading “Gloxinias and Begonias increasing 

from leave*.’’- Gardenhurst.— Eucomis punctata.- 

IF. Specimen quite crushed up ; please send in small 

box.- E. 7’.—Poor specimen of the Shepherd's Purse 

(Bursa pistoris).— K. Weston Bocconia cordata, 

L. Burnett .—The plant ia Nitella translucen* ; Nitella ia 

bv some considered a sub-genus of Ohara.- Mrs. 

Sheffield Heave.— The Dodder (Cuscuta europ^a).- 

Irishman - t, Nerium, Rose double; 2, Habrothamnus 
elegans; 3, Polygala Dalmaisiaua.-—IF. S.—l, Cypripe- 
diuni villosum; 2, Iresine Herhsti; 3, Statice latifolia ; 

4 , Cvperus laxus.- E. Jenuan.—\, Campanula pusilla ; 

2, ErJgeron speoiosus; 3, Campanula grandis: 4, Borago 

officinalis.- If. C. — Gastria maoulata. Please seod 

fertile fronds of the Ferns, and read our rule* aa to the 
number of specimens we undertake to name each week. 

_ Agnes T. Dunn.—We cannot undertake to name 

florist flowers.- Glany mor.— Please send flowers arid 

leaves ; we cannot name from y our description and rough 

outline of leaf.- Tomnagrety.— Morina longifolia.- 

C. //.—Chrysanthemum maximum; any hardy plant 

grower can supply.- (’has. English. —Acanthus Caroli 

Alexandri.- II. E. E., Berks.— Please send better speci¬ 
men, with fresh flowers.- R. J. //.—We do not under¬ 
take to name florist flower*. - Miss McAuslan .— White 

flmeers in bunches: Matricaria inodora fl.-pl. Yellow 
/lowers: Rudbeckia sp. White flowers : Campanula pereid- 
folia alba. When sending flowers for name please number 

each specimen in future.- Ouloo. —1, Helianthus sp., of 

no value; 2, Helenium autumnale. 

Names Of fruit.— IF. A’.—It is impossible to name 
correctly Gooseberries without knowing something of the 

habit of the plant-- M. A. //.—Raspberry Yellow 

Antwerp. Move in October; you can easily increase from 
the suckers that, no doubt, vou will find surrounding the 
parent plant. See notes on Raspberries in our issue of 

I July 29, pp. 283 and 284.-Act'. J. U. F. Fagan.— Apple 

Lemon Pippin. 


Catalogues received.— w. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, 

8.W. —CataUsjuc of Bulbs for 1905. -Cooper. Taber and 

Co. Limit*d, IK) and 92, Southwark.street, H.K—Whole- 

sale. Bulb Catalogue. -D. Krijgsman, Uitgeest, Holland. 

—Bulb List. - E. H. Krelage and Son, Haaerlem.— 

General Bulb List for 1905.- -.las. Veiteh and Sons. 

Limited, Oheteea .—Bulb Catalogue for /:«« ; List of 
Strawberries ; List of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, etc. ; and 

List of SovtUics. -Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks — 

List of Bulbs for 1905. . 

Books received.—" Far Eastern Maples.” By Jas. 
II. Veiteh. Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
II orticvltuial Society. 
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Agap&nthus in the 
open air • • 342 

Annual, beautiful, a - 338 
Antirrhinums - 335 

Apple-trees, fruitless - 342 
Autumn, flush of, the 338 
Beans Longpod and 
Windsor * • - 330 

Bees - - - - 311 

Bouvardias, sweet- 
scented - - 331 

Briers, Austrian, and 
China Roses losing 
their foliage ■ • 331 

• akeolarias, l>eddinsr 338 
Calceolarias withering 342 
Campanulas, trailing - 33U 
Carnation in the gar¬ 
den, the - - 337 

Caterpillars for name 334 
Celery, Carrots, etc., 
fly injuring - - 334 

Chrysanthemums - 332 


Chrysanthemums, 
feeding the early- 
flowering • • - 333 

Chrysanthemums for 
Christmas flowering, 
decorative • - 333 

Conservatory - - 340 

Crabs, etc., flowering, 
pruning • - - 330 

Creepers, flowering, 
for house - * 339 

Creepers, greenhouse 331 
Cucumbers, winter • 310 
Dahlia notes • • 336 

Daisies, Michaelmas, 
tying up - • • 337 

I>iervilla8, the - - 330 

Earwigs, plague of • 334 

Krvngiums - - - 338 

Fernery, the outdoor 332 
Flowers, blue, in the 
garden • • • 33. r > 

Foxgloves - - - 342 


IND 

Fruit garden 

Fruit-trees for west. 

341 

wall .... 

340 

Fruit trees unhealthy 
Fruit-trees, wall, plant¬ 

340 

ing - 

342 

Fuchsias unhealthy • 
Garden pests and 

332 

friends 

334 

Garden work 

340 

Gloxinias, seedling 

342 

Gloxinias, unhealthy - 
Grape Gros Maroc, 

312 

pruning - 

840 

Grapes, late 

311 

Harvest bug, the 

334 

Indoor plants 

33 L 

Kaloeanthe8 

332 

I,aw and custom 

341 

Lawn, weedy, a - 

342 

Leaf-cutter bee, the • 
Leaves, value of de¬ 

334 

cayed 

342 


EX. 

I Lilies, Arum, lifting - 342 i 
Lilies, Scarboro’ - - 332 

I Lilium lancifolium • 342 

j Lilium lancifolium 


leaves turning brown 338 
Lily, Madonna, the - 3<S 
Lobelia - • • 338 

Marrows, Vegetable, 
failing to set . - 342 

Mushrooms, bottling - 330 
Myrtle hedge, prun¬ 
ing a 340 

Orchard-trees, renov. 

ating • • . 342 

Outdoor garden • • 341 

Pasonies, cutting down 33s 
Peonies failing - - 338 

P»ontes, transplanting 312 
Pansies just now, what 
to do with the - 336 

Parsies, Tufted, and 
the hot weather 388 
Pears dropping - - 310 


Pelargoniums, fancy • 332 i Hoses in cold-frames • 333 
Pelargoniums, strik- Roses to train along 

ing .... 337 the ground • • 334 

Pines 341 I Shrubs for forcing, 

Plants, flnefoliaged, preparing - 331 

for table decoration 332 i Spinach, Winter - - 320 

Plants for dry border 342 | Starworts - ■ 838 

Plants, hardy edging, Stove .... 340 

trimming - - . 338 Torenias - - 332 

Plants in baskets. Vegetable crops, the 

tuberous rooted 332 | drought and - 329 

Plants in the sun, Vegetable garden - 311 

watering - - - 338 Vegetables, autumn 

Plum-tree, a neglected exhibition • • 329 

espalier - • - 342 i Vegetables, com pet i- 

Polyanthuses ■ • 336 | tion collection of • 842 

Potatoes failing - - 342 1 Vincas, the - - - 3'to 

Potatoes, notes on - 329 Wall, rock, covering a 337 
Pyrethrums, increasing Week’s work, the 
single and double- coming - - - 341 

flowered - - - 330 Window'gardening . 311 

Rhododendron bank - 342 Wood wasp (Sire\ 

Rose Com tessc Vi tali - .333 | gigas), the • 331 


VEGETABLES. 


THE DROUGHT AND VEGETABLE 


CROPS. 


Ur to tho end of July the continued heat and 
absence, of rain have been much against the 
summer supply of succulent vegetables, and if 
such crops have been left to care for them¬ 
selves it is to bo feared poor returns have 
been the result. Main crop Peas sown on 
May 25th got badly attacked by the thrip 
quite early in July, and it was only by 
syringing with Quassia extract at. night, dust¬ 
ing with wood-ashes early in the morning, 
nnd thoroughly watering the plants twice 
each week, that four 100-feet rows of St. 
Duthus and Veitch’s Maincrop were saved. 
Noting this we began watering the latest 
rows of St. Duthus and Autocrat, as soon ns 
they were staked, which up to the time of 
writing (July 31st) has proved antagonistic to 
insect life. Runner Beans appeared to grow 
kindly enough, but had they not been regu¬ 
larly watered the blossoms would have failed 
to set, there cannot bo the least doubt, and 
fortunate are they who have a good water 
supply in such a tropical season. Such things 
as Lettuces. Turnips, Radishes, and a few 
others which are almost worthless if not 
grown quickly, well repay the use of the 
water-can, and now weeds do not make quite 
so much headway as in a wet season, more 
time can be devoted to the w'ork, which is best 
performed in the afternoon, as then thpre is 
the night for the plants to imbibe the stimu¬ 
lants given. I say stimulants, as wo havo 
used pretty freely drainings from the stables 
mixed with clear water for Peas and Beans. 
The Brassica family does not look very pro¬ 
mising, especially Cauliflower, which ought 
to be turning in towards the middle of 
August ; but one cannot tackle these crops, 
as a rule being on too lurge a scale. Celery 
must be attended to. and this will take 
abundance of water or bolting may ensue, and 
if a mulch of short manure, such as old Mush¬ 
room bed mixture, be put between the plants 
the fibrous roots that are quite close to the 
surface will take kindly to it, and promote 
growth quickly. I am not a believer in put¬ 
ting * irmyard or stable drainings on this 
crop, having an idea that they cause the plants 
to make too soft and flabby a growth, which 
a spell of hard frost plays havoc with. 

Devonian. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

1’ew crops are more important than the one 
under notice, consequently no pains should 
be spared in the preparation of the ground 
before sowing the seed, which may be done 
from August 12th up to the end of that month. 
In fact, it is, perhaps, better to make two 
sowings—say, at the date mentioned and 
again on the 18th or 20 th. the earlier date 
being more suitable for cold districts. It is 
not necessary to enrich the ground with rank 
manure at this season, as this would only en¬ 
courage robust, flabby growth, unable to 
withstand a spell of hard^weather; rather 
aim at 3 sturdy leafa 


Digitize! 


hard weather ; rathei 


with this end iu view the ground needs to ho 
deeply cultivated. With mo this crop usually 
follows early Pens or Potatoes, and all that 
is given is a moderate dressing of soot, wood- 
ashes, and lime, digging this a good spade 
deep, afterwards forking back, and then a 
light roller is run over the piece : next rake 
evenly over with wooden rakes, when it will 
be ready for the drills to be drawn out 1 inch 
deep. 15 inches apart. One man gets out 
the drill, another one comes behind with a 
long-spouted water-can, well moistening the 
same, and by the time all are got out the seed 
may be sown fairly thick, filling in with the 
feet, and a final rake-over finishes the work. 
Germination quickly ensues at this time of 
year, and any neglect in watching for the de¬ 
predation of slugs, which soon play havoc in 
showery weather, will show' itself by a very 
patchy bed. Under such circumstances, 
keep the seedlings frequently dusted with a 
mixture of lime and soot, and when thinning 
is undertaken do this at twice, giving 
3 inches apart first, fi inches between each 
plant at the final thinning being none too 
much. It is well known by now' that the 
round or summer variety has proved equally 
as hardy as the prickly, but the safest policy 
to adopt is sow a breadth of each, and when 
I the lines can be seen ply the Dutch hoe be¬ 
tween to promote quick growth before hard 
weather sets in. Co not gather from the 
quarter until the plants are nice and strong, 
and then only the bottom leaves should be 
taken not, ns is sometimes the case, a whole 
handful bo broken off, including the central 
leaves. East Devon. 

NOTES ON POTATOES. 

With but one or two exceptions the second 
early and main crops of Potatoes look remark¬ 
ably well this season, and their appearance 
presents a marked contrast to that of the 
two previous years’ crops in this respect. 
This year the haulm is plentiful, robust, and 
of a dark green colour, while in the two previ¬ 
ous years it was only here and there in the 
various breaks grown that the tops were any 
way at all vigorous, and that with the plant¬ 
ing and subsequent attention performed 
under precisely the same conditions in all 
three seasons. In 1903 the crop amounted to 
little more than one half, and that of last year 
barely an average one, so that if an abundance 
of vigorous haulm may be taken as any in¬ 
dication as to the probable yield the crop 
this year should indeed bo a heavy one. Re¬ 
specting the one or two exceptions alluded to, 
I think, and, in fact, feel sure, that the cause 
of the tops of these varieties not looking so 
robust as one could wish may be attributed to 
something in the soil not suiting them, they 
having received just the same amount of at¬ 
tention as the others. Last year I deter¬ 
mined that I w'ould not again grow one of the 
varieties in question, the results, both as re¬ 
gards crop and quality, being so wretchedly 
poor, but a friend having sent me a nice lot of 
seed tubers I thought I would give it another 
trial, particularly as they had been grown on 
soil of quite a different character from that 
of my own. The variety is Evergood, but, 


judging by tho want of vigour in the tops the 
yield is not likely to prove any better than 
that of Inst. year. Carltonian has disap¬ 
pointed me in the same way this season. Last, 
season I formed so high an opinion of this 
variety that I saved most of the tubers for 
planting. Coming to newer sorts, I had 
arrived at the conclusion that I would not 
give tho much belauded Northern Star a trial 
after all I had heard and read about it, but 
another friend, having sent mo some sets. I 
could not do otherwise than plant them. So 
far the haulm is healthy and vigorous, and I 
am curioiiR to know what the results will even 
tually prove to be. Discovery and The Factor 
look most promising, and I think that both 
will do well on our soil, which is a heavy 
loam. The area devoted to second early and 
main crop Potatoes is about H acres, and tho 
varieties, including those already mentioned, 
consist of Windsor Castle, Ideal, Epicure, 
Reliance, The Saxon, Imperator, Magnum 
Bon urn. Abundance, Scottish Triumph, and 
Up to-Date. There are also a few rows of tho 
old Red-skined Flourball, which variety 
does well in this neighbourhood. Among tho 
early sorts Sharpe’s Victor has proved very 
satisfactory, and Snowdrop is a very abun 
dant crop. This Potato does remarkably well 
with me, and is of first-rate quality. English 
Beauty is so poor that I intend discarding it. 
Sandringham and Myatt’s Prolific are good 
crops, and so is a Potato I had sent me under 
the name of Frampton Kidney. So far there 
is not the slightest trace of disease, and in 
spite of tho very abundant, rainfall experi¬ 
enced during last month the soil contains 
none too much moisture. A. W. 

Ashford, Kent. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn exhibition vegetables. I should 
feel much obliged if you would let me know the best six 
kinds of vegetables to show (Tomatoes excluded) at the 
autumn show first week in November, and what points 
they count?— Tennis. 

[A selection of six vegetables for exhibition 
in a collection in November should be 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, the heads well 
trimmed, white, solid, and quite fresh; 
Celery, stems well blanched, stout, very firm, 
and free from blemish; Potatoes, of good 
even size, very clean and bright, free from 
scab or deep eyes; Onions, large, rounded, 
clean and even; Leeks, even in size and 
length of stem, well blanched, from 10 inches 
to 12 inches, very white and clean ; and Car¬ 
rots, of the Intermediate form, even in size, 
very clean, bright, and good in colour. There 
are also for further choice at that time of the 
year good white Turnips, clean, even, and 
young ; Parsnips, fairly stout rather than 
long, even, and clean ; white Cabbages, not 
large, but very clean, firm, and good; nnd, 
not least by any means, if obtainable, well- 
blanched, sturdy Seakale. A dish of selected 
Brussel Sprouts, not large, but green, hard, 
and fresh, is not to be despised when other 
things are less good. As to the points 
awarded, those depend on the judges, who 
may not, in small collections, point them at 
all. Pointing may bt made a condition of 
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Hip. judging by the committee, and where that 
is the ease the various points allowed as a 
maximum to each vegetable should be stated 
in the schedule, and alter the awards have been 
made the points to each collection awarded 
by the judges should be publicly exhibited on 
the collections. The only real list of points 
for judging vegetables is found in the Rules 
of Judging by the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, and we could wish these were univer¬ 
sally adopted by all flower show committees, 
as pointing would then be placed on a 
national basis. These rules are just now 
undergoing revision, but in the existing edi¬ 
tion Cauliflowers, Celery, Onions, and Pota¬ 
toes each have seven points maximum. Leeks 
six, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, and Brussels 
Sprouts five each, as also white Cabbages.] 
Bottling: Mushrooms (Mrs. G. J .).—The 
Mushrooms must be as fresh as possible. The 
round white only arc tit for bottling. Cut off 
the stems, look carefully over them, and be 
sure they are free from insects, but. they must 
not be washed or wiped with a damp cloth. 


Broad Bean. Some claim so much superiority 
for the Windsor varieties that they will not 
tolerate a Longpod, while, on the other hand, 
there are some who do not consider the 
favourite Windsor in any way superior. I 
do not see what gain there is in the selection 
of one to the entire exclusion of the other, 
when, as is usually the case, the pods are 
gathered while the seeds are in an unde¬ 
veloped state. There may be—though I have 
not observed it—a gain in quality possessed 
by the Windsor over Longpods. In gardens 
of limited extent I cannot but think there is 
a gain in the choice of the Longpods, inas¬ 
much as the returns are heavier, judging by 
the corresponding production of seed. The 
aim of the up-to-date seedsman is to provide 
a stock of either section that will give an 
extra amount of edible material, an increase 
of one seed per pod is considered a gain in 
the right direction, and which from a grower’s 
point of view it actually is. The Seville and 
Bunyard’s Longpod are types certainly more 
productive of actual cooking material than 



Shoots of Vinca major variegata in a vase. 


wide mouths, shaking them well down. Weigh 
a pound of common salt, then take a tea- 
spoonful of common soda, crush this to a fine 
powder with the salt, mixing the salt and 
soda well together. Put a tablespoonful, 
heaped, into each bottle of Mushrooms. Cover 
each bottle with brown paper for two days, 
airtight, when they will have shrunk to about 
half their size; you can then fill up the 
bottles quite full from one of the shrunk 
bottles, taking care to let the liquid cover the 
Mushrooms. Cover with wet bladder. They 
will need to be just rinsed in cold water be 
fore cooking in the usual way. Mushrooms 
can be pickled, too, by boiling the vinegar 
ten minutes with a few Cloves, allspice, j 
Peppercorns, Chilies, and Ginger, pouring j 
the vinegar boiling hot over the Mushrooms. 
Cover with bladder, filling up each bottle | 
with the Mushrooms after they have shrunk. 

B. 

Beans Longpod and Windsor. —There 
seems much difference of opinion as to the 
merits of these (two ae^tiorsraf th* familiar 



are the shorter-podded Windsor, but the 
claims of the objectors to the Longpods are 
not so much production as quality. When 
both are used in a small half-grown state I 
am not at all certain that a distinction as 
regards quality can be made, for flavour in 
either must be a delicate point to fight over. 
So far as appearance goes there would seem 
a gain in the newer green-seeded Broad Bean. 
There is in it a delicacy of colouring alto¬ 
gether superior to the ordinary stocks. I have 
found Green Leviathan Longpod and Mam¬ 
moth Windsor two good Beans both for 
colour and freedom of crop. W. Strugnell. 


"FLORA and Sylva, for July, 1905, con- 
tains, among other articles, a review of the Pampas 
Grasses, by Otto Stapf, with a fine engraving of new 
species. Also a coloured plate of Zygoniaia Rolfeana ; a 
page wood engraving of the Sycamores at Penshurst Place ; 
an account of the, in gardens, rare genus Psychotria, 
embracing many handsome plants; an engraving of the 
new Yellow Meconopsis; a coloured plate of Mrs. Back¬ 
house’s new Daffodils; and a full account of tf>e Peqt?ift8, 
Including all the new species pnd varieties. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE VINCAS. 

The Periwinkles are a family of trailing 
plants excellently adapted for covering banks 
and rough ground in the wild garden. The 
species and varieties met with in the open air 
in England are perfectly hardy, and in some 
portions of the country have become wild 
plants. In driving through the lanes during 
the spring in certain parts of South Devon 
the hedge-banks will be found to be blue with 
the flowers of the small Periwinkle (Vinca 
minor). In the same locality it has become 
naturalised in the woods, and, in one that I 
know well, a patch of over fifty square yards 
is entirely monopolised by this Periwinkle, 
and presents a charming sight when covered 
with innumerable purple-blue flowers. The 
hardy species include V. major (the great 
Periwinkle), a favourite with children, who 
delight to tear the flower in pieces in order 
to take out the paint-brush-like pistil. It 
bears pale purplish-blue flowers, each be¬ 
tween 2 inches and 3 inches across. Of this 
there are two handsome variegated forms 
namely. V. m. elegantissima, with foliage 
beautifully margined with creamy-white, and 
V. m. variegata, with variegated leaves. V. 
minor bears flowers of the same colour as 
those of V. major, but these are barely an 
inch in diameter. There are several varieties 
of this species, one, V. minor variegata, with 
foliage blotched with white, a very pretty 
white-flowered form; V. m. alba, wild in 
some places; and a double variety, V. ni. 
flore-pieno, which hears blossoms not unliko 
thoso of the Mario Louise Violet in colour 
and size. V. acutiflora, often known as 
V. acutiloba, and also as V. media, is a 
charming plant, bearing very pale lavender- 
white flowers, about 2 inches across, in late 
autumn. A large specimen of this hanging 
over a perpendicular rock, and covering a 
space of 3 feet by 4 feet, is a beautiful sight 
in November when blue-grey with countless 
flowers. V. hcrbacea is a native of Eastern 
Europe, and bears flowers of a reddish-purple 
tint not very pleasing in hue. 

All these Periwinkles are easily propagated 
by division in the spring, any pieces with 
roots attached speedily becoming established 
if dibbled into the ground. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND HD PLIES. 

Trailing Campanulas. —These have been a 
great success in many quarters this year, 
and have again proved that for window-boxes, 
for baskets, and, indeed, in any position 
where there are facilities for plants to trail, 
they are almost indispensable. I have seen 
some very charming window-boxes that for 
many weeks together were a mass of flowers, 
and "the only occupants were the blue and 
white Campanulas. They are fairly hardy, 
will stand frost—so long as they are in a dry 
place—and during last winter I know of 
several places where they were out-of-doors 
the whole of the time. I send this note now, 
because from the young wood which proceeds 
from the base of"the plant it is possible to 
procure many cuttings, and these, if dibbled 
into pots in sandy soil and stood in a cold 
frame, will soon root.— Leahurst. 

[We have some window-boxes now a mass 
of bloom with the white form (C. isophylU 
alba). The plants in each box form a mass 
a yard wide, while they hang down a length 
of 2 feet. The other occupants of the boxes 
aro the several varieties of the Golden 
Euonymus, the whole in a setting of Ampe- 
lopsis Veitehi. These Campanulas have been 
in the boxes two years, and we find that if 
well mulched in the spring, when growth is 
starting, with some fresh loamy soil mixed 
with rotten manure, and given during the 
summer some Clay’s Fertiliser, they never 
fail to flower freely. We leave them for 
three years and then remake them, thoroughly 
cleansing the boxes, putting in fresh soil, 
fresh plants of the Euonymus and strong 
young plants of the Campanula. As a rule, 
the Campanulas are at their best in the third 
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a little being beneficial, either of the other 
extremes being prejudicial. 

The best plants for the foregoing purposes 
are Andromeda floribunda, Azaleas (both 
mollis and Ghent varieties), Deutzia gracilis 
and D. crenata flore-pleno, Hydrangea pani- 
eulata gran diflora, Kalmia latifolia, Lilac 
Charles X., and the beautiful white variety 
Mme. Legraye, Prunus sinensis fl.-pl., Rho¬ 
dodendron Early Gem, R. Nobleanum in 
several shades of colour, R. caucasicum 
album (Cunningham’s dwarf white), and other 
**arly-flowering hybrids, Staphylea colchica, 
Viburnum Opulus (Guelder Rose), Spiraea 
eonfusa, etc.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pachslas unhealthy —Will you kindly inform 
me the cause of the Fuchsia leaves going like the enclosed ? 
What should I do to cure them?—U. B. 

[Your Fuchsia leaves have been attacked by 
red spider and thrips. Syringe the plants 
well to clear off the red-spider, and keep the 
atmosphere moister, and for the thrips use 
the vaporiser. Dryness at the roots and in 
the air is the cause of both the evils. No 
plants are more subject to the two insects 
mentioned, if neglected in any way as to 
moisture at the roots.] 

Scarboro' Lilies. —Scnrboro’ Lilies make 
handsome window plants, and when in bloom 
are extremely showy, but when there are no 
blossoms their foliage is such as to make 
them fit company for Aspidistras, Aralias, 
etc. Sometimes one comes across plants that 
do not bloom, and are somewhat of a disap¬ 
pointment to those who possess them. In not 
a Tew instances this is due to their being kept 
too damp, perhaps through being overwatered 
in the summer, or through too much moisture 
being afforded in winter. After the flowering 
season water should be gradually withheld for 
a time, and the plants kept on the dry side 
for a few weeks until the foliage turns yellow, 
after which they inay at once be repotted, and 
started into growth. Occasionally one meets 
with Scarboro* Lilies in such a pot-bound 
state that the bulbs have no room in which 
to develop, and it is then when it is high 
time for such to he removed. As a rule, 
however, it is largely due to an excess of mois¬ 
ture at the roots that many plants fail to 
bloom.— Townsman. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.— The answer to 
“ E. S.,” page 1186, as to the treatment of 
Fancy Pelargoniums reminds one how much 
these pretty little varieties are neglected now¬ 
adays, for it is very rarely that they are seen 
in gardens. This is a very different condition 
of things from that which prevailed twenty 
to thirty years ago, when this section of Pelar¬ 
gonium used to figure largely at the various 
exhibitions, and many new varieties were put 
into commerce. They used to form quite a 
feature of the noted collection of Pelargo¬ 
niums cultivated in those days by the late Mr. 
Charles Turner, of Slough, who sent out many 
new varieties of this section. Another group 
now gone the way of the Fancies is the Shows, 
of which the new varieties raised by the late 
Mr. Foster, of Clewer Manor, and regularly 
distributed by Mr. Turner, formed quite an 
annual event in the horticultural world. Even 
at the present day some of Mr. Foster’s seed¬ 
lings remain unsurpassed for colour, but in 
order to obtain this so much in-and-in-breed- 
iiig was necessary that the constitution of the 
plants become too weak to form effective 
specimens, hence they have given way to the 
more robust growers, such as our market cul¬ 
tivators delight in. Even in the days of their 
popularity Fancy Pelargoniums were not 
much grown for market, the public preferring, 
as they do still, the larger flowered forms. 

Kalosanthes. —If they are stiff and some¬ 
what formal the flowers of Kalosanthes are 
undoubtedly very beautiful, and for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration or for 
bringing indoors for table decoration are 
worthy of notice. One cannot say of them 
that they are popular; indeed, they are far 
from being so, mainly, I think, because they 
are so little known and understood, but at 
one time they were to be seen in many houses 
boasting of anything like a representative 
collection of decorative plants. They al¬ 
ways remind me of the habit of the Monkey 
Puzzle, and are oL-a*similar formal looking 
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habit, as compared with most greenhouse 
plants, but when in the summer the extremi¬ 
ties of the joints are tipped with their waxy- 
looking blossoms, this formality is forgotten. 
A house in which Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and other well-known plants can be grown 
will suit the Kalosanthes. They like a soil 
composed of good fibrous loam, some peat and 
silver-sand, to which a little bone-meal may 
be added, and one essential to their success 
lies in the wood becoming thoroughly ripe, 
and to this end they should be placed in a 
sunny house, and after flowering it is an ad¬ 
vantage to let them have a few weeks in the 
open air to further the ripening process*— 
Townsman. 

Tuberous-rooted plants In baskets.— 

Some few plants having tuberous roots, like 
Begonias and Achimenes, are very useful 
for growing in baskets. There is this advan¬ 
tage about them : that when winter sets in 
the tubers may be removed and put in a safe 
place for the winter. This removal should 
not be overlooked. It is best, therefore, in 
October to shake away the soil, place 
the tubers in boxes of sand, and keep them in 
a cool place away from frost for the winter. 
Begonias especially make charming basket 
plants, and in a sunny house or sitting room 
window bloom for weeks in succession. When 
the basket is well lined with Moss and filled 
with suitable compost I have found Begonias 
bloom as well as in pots.—W. F. D. 

Torenias. —These, although very showy 
greenhouse flowering plants, cannot be said 
to be popular. On the other hand, there are 
many people who, though they are specially 
interested in plants suitable for blooming in 
baskets, do not know the Torenias. They 
may be treated as annuals, if seed is sown in 
February or March, and grown on in heat, 
sowing the seed in light sandy soil, and keep¬ 
ing the plants for a time under warm, moist 
conditions, subsequently planting them—three 
or four in a basket—when large enough. 
From a mixed packet of seed one may have a 
gav basket of colour, embracing white and 
yellow and lilac and purple. In the early 
stages of growth they require somewhat care¬ 
ful mangement, as sometimes they damp off, 
but when once they have got a start they 
give little trouble, blooming very freely in a 
sunny house.— Derbv. 

Fine-foliaged plants for table decora¬ 
tion. —The time of the year will soon be upon 
us when in a large measure we shall have to 
rely upon fine-foliaged plants for the decora¬ 
tion of our rooms and tables—not that in a 
well-ordered greenhouse with heat at com¬ 
mand there will be no flowering plants, but 
because in consequence of gas and fires being 
used flowers do not last long in a bouse. It 
is, therefore, best to face the fact early 
enough, and have ready suitable subjects. 
There are, for instances, such indispensable 
things as Aspidistras, Aralias, Grevillea9. 
Ficuses, with many Ferns, and if sufficient of 
these are grown in order that they may be 
given a few weeks’ greenhouse treat¬ 
ment after doing duty in the house, then 
one may go through the winter with plants 
that will be found of great service. Now is 
the time to make good any deficiencies in this 
respect.— Lkaiiurst. 

Small Primulas for table decoration.— 

Those who have to keep up a continuous sup¬ 
ply of cut flowers for house decoration, etc., 
know how difficult it is to do this during the 
last and first three months in the year. I 
have found plants in very small pots very 
useful for this purpose. Few things are so | 
useful during winter as Primula sinensis and j 
P. obconica. Their low growth and bright 
colour are very effective on the table, and if 
coloured centre cloths are used the plants 
can be arranged accordingly. I have some 
small, low glasses. I take some green Wood 
Moss, put the ball of soil in this, making the 
green Moss show through the glass. If these 
are given attention in watering they may be 
used for two or three weeks, removing them 
to a cold-house when out of use. For low 
vases in rooms they are to be recommended, 
turning them out of the pots. I have found 
Pelargonium West Brighton Gem and many 
other things, such as Ferns, Panieum, etc., 
useful for this purpose in autumn.— 
J. C. F. A. 


C H R Y8 ANTH EM U MS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

The present season lias been a most remark¬ 
able one, chiefly on account of the premature 
development of buds, and early blossoming 
as a consequence. I cannot recall during the 
last eighteen years a similar experience. 
When looking for the cause of the early de¬ 
velopment of buds and blossoms, one has to 
acknowledge that it is chiefly due to the 
long-continued spell of hot and dry weather. 
This experience is not by any means local, 
complaints coming from all parts of the 
country to the effect that the plants are 
flowering unduly early. Varieties that are 
generally recognised as September bloomers 
are in many instances at the moment freely 
flowered, and this is a fact to be deplored. 
Communications have been received from 
many quarters asking what is to be done 
with the plants in order that their period 
of blossoming may be retarded. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are essentially 
autumn-olooining plants, beginning in the 
latest days of August and continuing well 
into November, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances ; therefore, the fact of the plants com¬ 
ing into bloom so early as .July and the first, 
days of August somewhat disturbs the peace 
of mind of many who desire to make a dis¬ 
play in their beds and borders some weeks 
subsequent thereto. Growers will be well 
advised to pinch off any buds that are show¬ 
ing colour until the latter part of August, 
simply removing the bud and a very small 
portion of the shoot, as new growths and 
buds may subsequently develop and provide 
a good display when one naturally expects 
to see them in September and October. 
This premature flowering of the early Chrys¬ 
anthemums must not be attributed to any 
weakness in their constitution, as hot and 
dry weather has the effect of stunting the 
growth, which invariably results in the 
earlier development of buds and blossoms. 
This peculiarity is more noticeable in the 
earlier sorts, such ns Madame Marie Masse 
and its sports, and many others that may 
trace their origin to this excellent variety. 
Many of the later flowering sorts are growing 
satisfactorily, and we are hoping that they 
will blossom in their proper season. Under 
the circumstances, the growers’ aim should 
be that of promoting growth, and to this 
end copious applications of water should be 
given to plants that are disposed to develop 
their buds unduly early. When watering it, 
is necessary to thoroughly moisten the whole 
of the soil and roots round about the plant, as 
merely sprinkling the surface induces the 
plant to develop surface roots, many of 
which, when the weather is very hot, 
perish. In the case of some of the more 
robust sorts, it may be well to apply weak 
doses of liquid-manure, which will give such 
plants a much-needed stimulus at this period. 
Some of the Pompons are particularly short 
in their growth this season, and, seeing that 
these delightful plants usually make such 
charming bushes, which are almost invariably 
freely-flowered, it would be well to treat them 
liberally with water and liquid-manure for the 
time being. 

As the buds develop later in the season, the 
more crowded ones among them should bo 
pinched out, but this should not by any means 
be done freely, or the display which one 
always associates with these plants will be 
spoiled. To conserve the moisture it. may be 
well also to apply a slight mulching of well- 
decayed manure, breaking this up finely be¬ 
fore applying it. We should prefer to pas9 
it through a coarse sieve, ns the mulching is 
then so much more easily applied, and it also 
presents a neater appearance ; the manurial 
properties also of the mulch also very materi¬ 
ally benefiting the plants at this season, when 
they most require it. Those who intend at a 
later date to perpetuate their different 
stocks should take particular pains to prove 
each one when the plants are in flower. To 
this end see that a label of a suitable size 
is inserted against each plant, or tied to the 
stake inserted for its support, and see that 
I the name is legibly written, and is also cor- 
I rect. -When- this matter is- left, as it fre- 
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quently is, until too late in the season, and 
the flowering period is over, one has a diffi¬ 
culty sometimes in finding the labels, and then 
the chances are the stocks get mixed, and 
disappointment later on ensues. As far as 
the plants will allow, give the soil between the 
rows a hoeing over frequently. Where ear¬ 
wigs are troublesome, small pots with hay in 
them should be placed in an inverted position 
on the stakes, these being examined regu¬ 
larly every morning and the insects shaken 
into a vessel of boiling water. 

Staking and tying at this season are of 
importance, as the boisterous winds which 
usually begin in August have already begun 
to make their influence felt, and as these will 
increase in power as the autumn season ad¬ 
vances no time should be lost in keeping the 
growths yarefully and securely tied, and, 
where necessary, other stakes inserted to 
support the large branching growths of many 
of the better varieties. Be particularly care¬ 
ful with the large branching growths, and | 
see that they-are securely supported, as the I 


plant out in poor soil, that the growths may 
he kept dwarf and sturdy. The only period 
at which manure should be given is that im¬ 
mediately following the development of the 
buds. At this season the buds are develop- 
! ing quite freely, and already I have com- 
| menced to feed the plants, immediately the 
l terminal buds are developed the plauts cease 
to grow. The flower-stalks will, of course, 
extend, but this can easily bo determined, so 
that the height the plants are likely to attain 
can be fairly accurately fixed. The plants ap¬ 
preciate liquid-manure as soon as the buds 
are well set and are seen to be swelling 
kindly. First, give each plant a good water¬ 
ing with clear water, and as soon as the roots 
have absorbed this apply the manure-water. 
Begin with weak doses, increasing the 
strength as time goes on until in the end the 
maximum quantity bo reached. Guano is a 
safe manure, especially where the gardens are 
small and the unpleasantness of animal 
manures makes the use of the latter prohibi¬ 
tive. A quantity placed in a bag and allowed 
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weight of buds and blossoms that will subse- : 
quently develop will be so great that unless 
this precaution is taken many valuable pieces | 
will be lost. There is a tendency with many 
growers to tie up the growths so tightly as | 
to make the plant, instead of a tiling of j 
beauty, something that becomes quite an j 
eyesore. The better plan is to loop the 
growths up. The raffia should first of 
ail be tied to the stake and then the 
branch it is intended to control should be 
brought within the loop-like tie, thus leaving ! 
a little play, which will also enable the 
branching character of the plants to be 
preserved. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding; the early-flowering; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — I have always deprecated planting 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemum in rich 
soil, for the reason that such treatment in¬ 
variably promotes a coarse growth. The 
whole character of the plant is changed from, , 
perhaps, a compact and bushy habit into a tall 
and unwieldy specimen^For this raison I 
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to soak in a large vessel for some hours is 
the better way to extract its fertilising quali¬ 
ties. Vary the manures from time to time, 
and where they cannot be soaked as sug¬ 
gested, dissolve in water at the rate of about 
half an ounce of guano to eacli gallon of 
water, and well stir before using.—W. V. T. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums for Christ¬ 
mas flowering;. —I always plant a border 
with Chrysanthemums, which it is intended 
to utilise for flowering during December, and 
at Christmas more particularly. Some of the 
plants take more kindly to this method of 
culture than others, but, generally speaking, 
most plants respond to the treatment given. 
Late last June I put out a number of plants, 
some 18 inches apart, in a w T arm border in 
the open. They had previously been planted 
in cold frames, and the frame lights entirely 
removed weeks before they were transferred 
to their present quarters. From the time the 
young plants were 6 inches high they were 
pinched back. Each succeeding 6 inches of 
growth were treated in like manner, so that 
at the time of their removal they were nice 


sturdy bushy plants. As soon as they were 
established they were again pinched, and to¬ 
wards the end of July a certain proportion 
of the plants was given a final pinching. 
They are now doing well and give promise of 
plenty of blossom quite late in the year. The 
stopping has made the plants bushy, and 
each of the growths will ultimately de¬ 
velop a spray of beautiful blossoms. As soon 
as the buds are well set—probably by the end 
of October—I shall lift each plant and pot it, 
subsequently shading until established. When 
severe frosts threaten, the plants will be 
placed in an unheated house.—W. Y. T. 


ROSES. 

ROBE COMTESSE VITALI. 

How beautiful are the semi-double Tea 
Roses ! What they lack in fulness is com¬ 
pensated for by a wondrous petal and great 
lasting powers. The Rose herewith illus¬ 
trated was raised by M. Nabonnand, and in¬ 
troduced in 1899, and although it has made 
very few friends in this country it is, never¬ 
theless, a desirable kind. Its colour is creamy- 
white, in the way of that beautiful Rose G. 
Nabonnand. It is in a cool season or in 
autumn that we see these semi-double Roses 
in perfection, and yet we want the hottest sun 
to bring out the marvellous tinting they are 
capable of. Just now, following the intense 
heat we have just experienced, the hues upon 
the petals of Yvonne Gravier, Mine. Berkeley, 
Peace, etc., are exquisite. To my mind a 
bowl full of these Roses is one of the most 
delightful floral effects that can be made, and 
they should be largely grown where such de¬ 
corative work has to be done. In addition to 
the kinds named plant Enchantress, a beau¬ 
tiful kind, and a perfect mass of bloom in 
autumn ; Killarney, which everyone knows 
and loves, but which is very liable to mildew, 
which may be cured if sulphide of potassium 
be applied early enough ; Sulphurea, an ex¬ 
quisite Rose that has already made itself a 
name, and will outlive many that are now to 
the front; and Meta, whose colouring it is 
difficult to describe. 

Bright colour could be added with Bardou 
Job and Gloire des Rosomanes as pillar 
Roses, also a few plants of China Fabvier as 
bushes. _ Rosa. 

ROSES IN COLD FRAMES. 

In Gardening Illustrated for July 1st 
some notes appeared relating to above sub¬ 
ject, and a promise was made to supplement 
the notes, which I now propose to do. 

If the plants were procured as advised, 
those in 5-inch pots should now be repotted 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, according to the 
size of plant. The potting compost should 
consist of two parts loam, one part well-de¬ 
cayed manure—not fresh from the stable, but 
some that has been lying by for twelve months 
would be best—a fair sprinkling of sharp sand, 
and a 6-inch pot full of bone-dust to one 
barrow full of compost, all well mixed together 
by turning it over three or four times. The 
compost must not be too dry, neither should 
it be too wet. If when a handful is taken up 
and squeezed it adheres together without 
seeming to be like paste or putty it is in a 
good condition, but if on laying the handful 
on the potting bench it falls to pieces then 
some water should be sprinkled over it, and 
the heap allowed to remain a day before 
using. See that all pots are clean inside and 
out, and the crocks must also be washed 
clean. Give good drainage, say, one large 
piece, curved, to cover the hole, but so laid 
that water can pass underneath, and a hand¬ 
ful, or even two, of finer crocks. Some lumpy 
portions of loam are placed on the crocks, and 
slightly rammed with a stout stick. The 
balls of the plants to be repotted should be 
moist. Should this not he the case give them 
a good watering, and defer potting for a day. 
Turn out the plants, remove crocks, preserv¬ 
ing every little root. Just remove the edges 
of ball of earth, and prod the sides with a 
pointed stick, but do not reduce ball very 
much. Set it into the new pot, and fill up 
with new compost, ramming this tight, but be 
very careful there is no cavity left around the 
ball. It is best to have a thin stick or label 
to run round the pot when new soil is put in. 
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This ensures all the parts being filled with the 
new soil. Do not fill pots too full. If the 
surface is level with the under part of the rim 
this will be about right. Put plants into 
frame again after potting, and shade from 
bright mid-day sun, but do not water for a 
.day or so, not until roots have an opportunit)' 
to lay hold of new soil. Keep lights on, 
giving plenty of air, and shading from bright 
sun, but in about ten days the light should be 
removed. The plants would be best plunged 
up to the rim of pot in ashes, and the ashes 
frequently moistened, but the plants them¬ 
selves need not be saturated excessively, al¬ 
though it will he well that they are not ex¬ 
tremely dry. I like to water overhead in the 
evening with a rose-can. This may be done 
until the nights begin to turn cool, when 
morning watering should be carried out. 
Keep all buds pinched off if any should appear 
during August, but the plants could very well 
carry a few blooms during September and 
October. 

It is not well to encourage too much growth 
in the autumn, but rather strive to consoli¬ 
date the wood to enable it to yield better 
blooms next spring. Syringe freely before 
7 o’clock in the morning, and after 6 in the 
evening. Direct the spray of water to the 
under sides of leaves, as here the red spider 
loves to dwell. If green-fly is troublesome 
put the lights on, and fumigate with XL All 
Tobacco sheets, using a part of a sheet, as 
the sheet will fumigate 1.000 cubic feet. By 
measuring the length, average depth, and 
average height, and multiplying together, we 
get the cubic measurement. This is by far 
the safest and best method of fumigating in 
pits. Mildew can be kept down by syringing 
with sulphide of potassium, the recipe having 
been given in a recent number. 

The plants in 8-inch pots which were 
potted up last autumn, and which have been 
flowering in the pits, are now waning, or, 
perhaps, are quite out of bloom. Cut back 
the shoots an inch or two to preserve a 
balanced plant, and tie out growths to sticks 
to form a symmetrical plant. These plants 
will not require repotting, but they should be 
examined at the end of September to see if 
crocks are clear, and the surface soil removed 
an inch or so, replacing this with good com¬ 
post, similar to that recommended above. It 
is not well to encourage a late flowering of 
these plants, ns they suffer from sharp frosts, 
unless wood be very firm, so that after 
September it will be well to pick off all 
flowers and dry off the plants a little. Keep 
the lights off day and night now, and syringe 
freely morning and evening. Give weak doses 
of liquid-manure once a week. Keep plants 
moist, but do not make them too wet. It is a 
good plan to pour some water between the 
pots into the plunging material, the moisture 
then soaks in through the pot to a large ex¬ 
tent, necessitating less in the ordinary way. 
Where only a few plants are grown it is not a 
difficult task to sponge the leaves from sooty 
and other deposits. If this can be done fre¬ 
quently the plants will he all the healthier for 
it. __ Rosa. 

ROSES TO TRAIN ALONG THE 
GROUND. 

I would l»e much obliged if you would tell me the names of 
the best Hoses for training along the ground. I wish to fill 
a bed with them that. is rather too exposed for ordinary 
hush ltoses. Are they pegged down, and do they root 
themselves, or do the branches require to be layered like 
(tarnations? I should like the Roses to lie pink and 
bright red in colour, free flowering, and that will bloom 
the lirst j ear. -Ro.sk. 

[ Perhaps the best Roses for the purpose arc 
the K. Wicluiriana hybrids, but most of them 
flower once only, in .June and July. We pro¬ 
pose to give a list of a dozen summer 
bloomers suitable for the purpose, and a 
dozen that would blossom again in the 
autumn. You could then select some from 
each list if preferred. As to the plants root¬ 
ing themselves, it is not necessary that the 
branches should root so long as there is a 
main root to the plant. The best plan is to 
plant the Roses as received, and tie them up¬ 
right for the winter, then in spring bend the 
growths to the ground, supporting them with 
galvanised iron hoops or pegs, so as to keep 
the shoots about 1 foot from the surface. 
This enables you to keep the soil clear of 
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weeds, or otherwise the growths would soon 
become choked. As theso Roses grow rapidly 
you must not plant them too thickly, say a 
yard apart each way; but if the growth be¬ 
comes too dense you can always remove some 
in the winter, retaining some of the shoots in 
each plant the full length to secure blossoms 
for the coming season. When the plants are 
established some of the growths that have 
flowered should be cut away immediately the 
blossom is over, and other shoots tied down 
to take their place. We take it you will not 
desire that the shoots should all he trailing. 
Homo will grow upright, and if unchecked by 
pruning will flower all the way up the shoot. 
This lends a beautiful, natural appearance to 
the bed. They will bend of themselves owing 
to the weight of the blossoms. 

For summer blooming we suggest Feli- 
cite-Perpetuee, Flora, Blairii No. 2, Jersey 
Beauty, Gardenia, Alberic Barbier, Rene 
Andre, Ruby Queen, Wichuriana rubra, 
Dorothy Perkins, Elise Robichon, and Blush 
Rambler. 

For autumn blooming. — Longworth 
Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere, Bouquet d’Or, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Conrad F. Meyer, Debutante, Aimee Vibert, 
Waltham Climber No. 1, and Mercedes.] 


Austrian Briers and Ohlna Roses losing 
their foliage.— I have a large lied planted with (stan¬ 
dard Austrian Briers and Hybrid China Roses, soil rather 
light; dr<sied every year with stable-manure. The trees 
flowered fairly well in May' and June, then most of the 
leaves turned yellow and rusty' and dropped off, and the 
plants look sick. This has happened also to a large pro¬ 
portion of my Rose-trees this hummer. Please suggest 
cause and remedy.—F. M. 

[These and the Hybrid Chinese Roses are 
much given to shed their foliage prematurely, 
and in your case accelerated no doubt by the 
light soil. We would suggest that the plants 
be moved this autumn. Dig them up early in 
November, then have the soil dug deeply, 
incorporating some clayey soil, if you can 
procure it, also plenty of cow manure. This 
manure is much better for light soils than 
that from the stables. There should be a 
depth of 3 feet of good soil for the Roses, 
and should the subsoil be bad remove it, and 
give the Roses the benefit of some of the good 
soil from other parts of the garden. After 
the soil lias settled replant the trees, taking 
care to remove any wild suckers from the 
roots, smooth over jagged edges, spread 
out roots carefully, and tread soil firmly 
about them. Give a stake to each tree for a 
support, and about two weeks after replant¬ 
ing give them another good fastening by 
pressing the heel around the stem. In March 
we would suggest that the trees be pruned 
back hard, say to the second eye, on the 
young wood— i.e., that which has been pro¬ 
duced this season— hut this would only apply 
to the coming spring, as the Hoses belonging 
to the tribes named do not require much 
pruning.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND [FRIENDS. 

Caterpillars for name (Adam .).—The 
caterpillars that you sent are those of the 
dark dagger moth (Acronycta tridens). a com¬ 
mon moth, measuring nearly an inch and a 
half across the open wings, which are of a 
pale grey colour, with dark markings. The 
caterpillars feed on the Pear and various 
other trees, shrubs, etc. The specimens you 
sent were quite young : when full grown they 
should be nearly an inch and a half in length. 
G. S. S. 

The harvest bug. The tiny rod mite on 
Raspberry and Red Currant bushes, and 
also amongst Grass, torments some people 
more than others. It must possess a 
most virulent poison to cause the irri¬ 
tation it does. I have lately been re¬ 
commended yellow soap to be wetted 
and well rubbed on parts affected, and it is 
certainly very effective. Vinegar is also said 
to be a good remedy. The mites are so 
minute that they are difficult to extract.— 
A Sympathiser. 

Plague of earwigs (John Burkin,).—The 
insect you enclosed is an earwig. The only 
way to get rid of eanvigs is to trap them. 
They may be trapped in crumpled up sheets 


of newspapers, loosely folded cloths, the 
hollow stems of plants, such as Bean or Bun- 
flower stalks, or small Bamboos. They are 
said to be very fond of beer and treacle. You 
might try smearing a sheet of brown paper 
with some, and then crumpling it up and 
placing it where the insects are. In the morn¬ 
ing open the traps over a basin of boiling 
water, or water that has a little paraffin oil 
floating on the top. 

The leaf-cutter bee.—I will be much obliged if 
you will tell me what insect makes the little hard, round 
substance enclosed, made apparently from pieces of green 
leaves, and found in a string about a foot long in a past ? 
—O. S. 

[The insect which has made its nest in a 
post is one of the “ Leaf-cutter bees,” belong¬ 
ing to the genus Megachile. These bees find 
a hole, or make one, in decaying wood, and 
sometimes in banks. I have known a sheet of 
rolled-up paper which lay on the shelf of a 
greenhouse used instead of a hole. Having 
prepared a place in which to make the cells 
which are to contain her eggs, the female 
visits a Rose-bush or some other plant with 
suitable leaves, and taking the edge of a 
leaf between her legs cuts a somewhat oval 
piece out of the leaf with her jaws, in a far 
neater manner than anyone could with a pair 
of scissors. With this she flies away, still 
keeping it between her legs. With three or 
four of such pieces she forms a cell, which 
she fills with pollen and honey. She then 
lays an egg on this supply of food for the 
future grub, and commences to make another 
cell, which fits into the end of the first much 
as one thimble would fit into another of the 
same size. She continues making and filling 
the cells, till the hole is filled. The grubs as 
soon as they are hatched from the eggs begin 
to feed on the food provided for them, and 
when they have consumed it all they become 
chrysalides, in which condition they remain 
until the next summer, when the perfect in¬ 
sects make their way out of the cells, and the 
life cycle is begun again.—G. S. S.] 

Fly Injuring Celery, Carrots, etc —I enclose 
a specimen ol fly which has attacked my Celery, Parsnips, 
and Carrots, doing considerable damage. I am at a loss how 
to get rid ot it. Other gardens are Buffering as well. 
Kindly answer my query through your valuable paper, as 
I am a reader of same.— F. W. walkbr. 

[The insect attacking the leaves of 
your Celery and Parsnips is a small 
beetle, which I am afraid has not any 
English name. -Its scientific one is Phredon 
tumidulus. Spray the plants with paraffin 
emulsion, or “Paris green” (Blundell’s paste 
is the best) ; 1 oz. mixed in 12 gallons of 
water and kept well stirred, as it is heavy ami 
soon sinks to the bottom of the vessel in 
which it is placed. This will prevent the 
beetles from touching such parts of the foli¬ 
age ns arc protected by the insecticide. The 
insects may also be brushed off the leaves on 
to sheets of tin, cardboard, etc., or boards 
which have been covered with some sticky sub¬ 
stance, such as tar, or paint, or into an 
open umbrella. G. S. S.] 

The wood waap (Sirex eigas).—Will you kindly 
tell me the name of the insect that I am forwarding you ; 
also if it will do any harm to plant life? 1 caught it 
creeping on the stein of a Urge group of Itomneya 
Coulten. There were several of the same kind of insects 
in the same group of Poppies, hut 1 was unable to capture 
more. I will be greatly obliged if you will tell me as 
much about the insect as you can, and what it was likely 
to be doing amongst the Poppies?—H uhtir. 

-Could you please tell me the name and any parti¬ 
culars of the enclosed insect? It seemed much larger 
when flying. I knocked it down with a stick and tried 
to kill it, but though it appeared dead it was only insen¬ 
sible. I put it in a small air tight tin about 3 p.m., and at 
10 a m. next morning it showed signs of life. However, 
about 12 a.m. it lay still, and was, I supposed, dead : but 
at 1 30 p.m. (as I now write) I find ib still moves.—E. W. M. 

[The insects sent are specimens of the 
wood wasp (Sirex gigas). Though so for¬ 
midable-looking it is a perfectly harmless in¬ 
sect., both to plants and human beings. It 
lays its eggs in newly-felled timber or in 
trees that are dying, and the grubs feed on 
the wood. Timber containing these grubs 
is often made into fences or other rough 
work. The grubs undergo their transforma¬ 
tions, and in due course the perfect insects 
make their way out, often in some numbers. 
In a country town where some palings had 
recently been erected a large number of these 
insects suddenly appeared, to the great con¬ 
sternation of those who lived near. Probably 
you have some recentlv-erected woodwork ill 
your garden. G. 8. 8.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

The Snapdragon, though an old-fashioned 
flower, is one of the very best for garden 
decoration. Its culture is exceedingly simple, 
it is almost hardy, and will exist in spots 
where almost every other plant would die. 
Snapdragons may often be seen growing on 
the tops of old walls where there is nothing 
but mortar-rubble for the roots to feed on. 
On hot, sunburnt banks of poor soil and 
stones, dust-dry and radiating heat under 


plants, three feet or more in height, of some 
decided colour. These self Antirrhinums are 
best propagated by cuttings, as they cannot 
be depended on to come true from seed. Cut¬ 
tings made of the side shoots which have not 
flowered root readily in August and Septem¬ 
ber, and may be kept in a cold frame dur¬ 
ing the winter and planted out in the spring, 
when they will commence to flower in May. 
In the south Antirrhinums will generally pass 
through the winter unharmed, and tnese 
make large plants the second year. Some | 
time ago I grew a fine white Snapdragon, 
originally given me by Mr. Molyneux, of 


when grouped in large masses, as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which depicts 
a breadth of the cream-yellow Snapdragon 
Queen of the North in full flower in front of 
a mass of blossoming Delphiniums. The 
effect of this association of cream-yellow and 
blue, both in wide sheets of colour, is very 
beautiful, and is just what should be sought 
after in our gardens, where finicking, dotting 
arrangements of plants are too often seen. The 
deep yellow, pale yellow, pure white, bright 
crimson, and dark maroon all lend them¬ 
selves to this bold grouping, and are infinitely 
to be preferred to the Zonal Pelargoniums 



Snapdragon (jueen of the North and Delphiniums in the Co-operative Bees’ nursery at Neston, Cheshire. 


the parching summer sun, where other plants 
would quickly succumb, the Antirrhinum 
blossoms bravely and shows no sign of flag¬ 
ging. Though able to endure such adverse 
circumstances with equanimity, the Snap¬ 
dragon responds readily to high culture in 
tilled ground, and furnishes beautiful colour 
schemes through many months. In choosing 
a strain of plants self colours should be 
selected, as these are far more effective and 
beautiful when grouped than the striped 
varieties, and the dwarf forms should be 
rigidly eschewed, for these are but monstrosi¬ 
ties. What is wanted is^fme, branching 


G fine, branching 

oogle 


Swamnore Park. It was a beautiful form, 
very pure in colour, with only tlie faintest 
suspicion of yellow at the lip. The cuttings 
were stopped twice in the spring, and when 
put out were bushy little plants. Towards 
the end of May they commenced to flower, 
and as the bloom-spikes were cut ns soon as 
the flowers withered they continued to bloom 
from the side shoots until November. The 
second year these made large bushes, 3 feet 
in height, and as much through. I now have 
an excellent dark crimson-maroon form, 
which is equnlly satisfactory. 

Antirrhinums are always most effective 


usually employed for bedding. They com¬ 
mence to bloom far earlier, and. if the 
flower-spikes are cut as soon as the blossoms 
wither, will continue their display well into 
the autumn. The pure white form is very 
telling when massed in front of dark ever¬ 
greens, such as Berberis Darwini. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Blue flowers In the garden.— The blue 
flowers referred to on page 278 are chiefly 
spring-bloomers. In the summer Delphin¬ 
iums in varying shades of blue stand out in 
marked beauty and effect, but at the best, 
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owing to the very erect growth and length of 
flower-spike, these plants, if effective, are not 
the most graceful. I prefer for borders to 
give blue tints the various forms of the 
bushy-growing An eh visa italica, so easily 
raised from seed, and flowering so freely 
year by year. Pretty as is the old type or 
variety, that is much excelled by the fine grow¬ 
ing, large-flowered Dropmore variety, and 
which from seed gives diverse shades of blue. 
But the best, of the forms I have yet seen is 
growing at Aldenhani Hoime, Elstree, where 
strong bushes, -0 inches to 114 inches in 
height, bloom finely and make specially at¬ 
tractive plants. The flowers are large, flat¬ 
fish, and of a deep rich blue. This is there 
grown as Anchusa italica superha. Possibly 
there are other varieties of this excellent 
plant in commerce.—A. 1). 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE PANSIES 
JUST NOW. 

Pansies of all kinds, Tufted and otherwise, 
have made the garden bright for some time 
past, and in our anxiety to prolong the dis¬ 
play till as late a date as possible, we are 
apt to forget that each variety has to be 
perpetuated, and possibly the supply of plants 
increased. To maintain the display in good 
form it has taken all our spare time to pick 
off spent blossoms, and in this work we have 
frequently come across quite a number of 
seed pods that have developed of late without 
our knowing it. This fact, together with the 
weak and elongated growths that have de¬ 
veloped, has caused the plants to deteriorate 
to some extent. This is more pronounced in 
some cases than in others, those plants pos¬ 
sessing the true Tufted habit being in better 
condition than those in which this trait is 
not manifested. The plants want more room 
at this late period; but how is this to he 
brought about? The answer is simple, and 
in the carrying out of the same much good 
must necessarily result. The long and cruise 
elongated shoots should be thinned out and 
alternate plants may very well he cut back 
to their crowns. The effect of this treatment 
will-Jie seen in the speedy recovery to good 
form of the plants in poor health, the newer 
growths and those that subsequently develop 
very soon creating a display quite equal to 
that seen in the first instance. The alter¬ 
nate plants that were cut back will soon 
bristle with numerous shoots, and from these 
an abundant supply of cuttings can be made. 
No delay should take place in making up a 
cutting bed and inserting the cuttings. Make 
up a cutting-bed outdoors. Do not use a 
cold frame, as such is quite unnecessary at 
this season. For the earlier batches of cut¬ 
tings, the cutting-bed should be in a cool 
aspect. In September a warmer aspect is bet¬ 
ter. The bed should be slightly raised above 
the garden level, and should consist of light i 
and sandy soil, thoroughly mixed. Cuttings 
of the newer varieties may generally be pur¬ 
chased at half the price of plants. 

High gate, A\ D. B. Crane. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

Much depends upon the character of the 
soil whether these prove a success in all gar¬ 
dens. A dry, sandy, and naturally porous 
soil is not conducive to the strong growth 
required to withstand a Rpell of hot, dry 
weather during April and May, resulting in 
red spider attacking the foliage and the 
plants giving up before they have performed 
their allotted task. This is to be regretted, 
as a good strain of Polyanthus makes a grand 
show in spring, when whole beds arc planted 
with one colour. Much may be done when 
preparing the beds by digging in plenty of 
cow manure, the very best aid to plant growth 
on such soils ns noted above. Seedlings 
raised early in May. ns advised, will now re¬ 
quire to be pricked out 6 inches asunder, 
giving them a northern aspect where prac¬ 
ticable, and keeping them well supplied with 
water from a rose-can. By doing this each 
evening after a hot day growth will soon be 
apparent. Old plants laid in from the beds 
may have attention now by pulling to pieces 
the strongest and replanting in a similar 
manner to seedlings. It is best to discard the 
weaker ones or any pieces that are devoid of 
much root, as they-jjever make ybust plants 

Digitized by 



and soon fall a prey to insects. Should the 
foliage of the other plauts be dirty, dip it in a 
paste of soapy water having a little flowers 
of sulphur mixed in it. This will usually rid 
them of red spider, their worst enemy. The 
flat hoe should be freely used among ihe 
plants after they get a start, so that the 
ground can be let dry for a couple of days. 
Plants treated thus should lift in October or 
early November with plenty of roots and a 
nice ball of soil adhering, but it is wise to 
reduce it somewhat, as where several hun¬ 
dreds are used it is a big job to convey lhem 
to the flower-beds if at any distance. As a 
rule, one-year-old seedlings flower more pro¬ 
fusely than do old plants, and the foliage is 
much more vigorous, and where pains have 
been taken in selecting the colours, and the 
plants grown wide apart, very few rogues 
will be found amongst them. Some of the 
yellows now in commerce are grand, a great 
improvement compared with twenty years ago. 

__ E. D. 

INCREASING SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
FLOWERED PYRETHRUMS. 

Both the single and double-flowered 
Pyrethrums mov be increased by seeds ; but, 
so far as the doubles are concerned, it is 
hardly worth the time and trouble involved 
for the amateur to undertake. It is different 
with the single-flowered section if the seed is 
saved from a good strain. The single- 
flowered kinds are pleasing, and, being free- 
flowering, they make a fine show in the gar¬ 
den and also are very useful for cutting. The 
seeds are not usually freely produced in either 
section, and less abundantly in the full Aster- 
like doubles. The seeds ripen in August or 
thereabouts, and if sown at once or during 
the autumn or winter ensuing the seedlings 
will appear in the spring following. If grown 
quickly without check, potted into small pots 
when ready, and planted in the open garden 
in May or June, a good start is made, and 
with due attention excellent root tufts will be 
formed to produce an abundant flowering 
when those seedlings are a year old. No one 
on seeing the small seedlings appear and 
watching their diminutive growth in the early 
stages would ever dream that it were possible 
to produce sheaves of blossoms from the 
plants at the age I have given. It is possible, 
however, but no half-hearted cultivation will 
suffice. Well - trenched, heavily - manured 
ground is absolutely essential, and on light 
soils these Pyrethrums will also be found to 
be of a very thirsty nature. There is, how¬ 
ever, nnother method of increasing these 
Pyrethrums, and one also that is very season¬ 
able at the moment of writing. I refer to the 
Division of ttte tufts. —Such work may 
be done in April, when the young foliage 
appears, and it may be done soon after the 
flowering is over in summer, selecting in the 
latter season that period when there is evi¬ 
dence of renewed growth at the base. Where 
this latter is in evidence the amateur may 
Fest assured of a proportionate amount of 
activity at the root, and at such times losses 
should be few. The lifting and dividing of 
these plants are very simple, and, because of 
the ample material at disposal, failures often 
follow. Because a large tuft, does exist the 
crudest method of division with a spade is 
resorted to, usually with a very indifferent 
result. Many gardeners merely chop a large 
root clump of Pyrethnim into two parts for 
convenience, and. by serving a dozen or 
twenty plants in this way, obtain a liberal in¬ 
crease in stock. It is extremely doubtful if 
by such methods any increase is seen in the 
flowering in the next summer. Instead of 
taking up several plants for the increase of 
stock, take but. one of each sort. In a two- 
year-old tuft after its June flowering there 
will be found material sufficient for a dozen 
I good plants. First lift the tuft, take it to a 
tank or tub of water, wash away all soil from 
I the roots, cut away all old stems to within 
2 inches of their bases, and the old plant is 
ready for dividing. Take a small hand-fork, 
or a pair, insert a prong of each back to back 
into the tuft ns it lies sideways on the potting 
bench, and gently wrench in opposite direc¬ 
tions to separate the tuft. After this a single 
fork or a strong knife may be used with 
safety to divide the plant. The intelligent 
operator will quickly see how often the divi 


sion may be repeated with advantage, and 
so long as three or four crowns are retained— 
the nurserymen invariably in the newer sorts 
retain but a single crown—there is enough 
and to spare for the making of a fresh plant. 
With the root fibres shortened somewhat the 
divisions should at once be potted into 4-inch 
pots, employing rich, sandy loam and leaf- 
soil. Place the pots in a cold-frame, where 
they may be shaded for a couple of weeks. 
Water thoroughly at the start, and with care 
until new leaf growth appears. In a month 
the light, may be dispensed with altogether, 
and by the end of six weeks the plants will 
be ready for putting into their permanent 
positions. 

The Pyrethrum is a gross feeding subject, 
with a preference for light soils, but requiring 
due attention to watering in such in dry 
weather. 

To sum up briefly, these plants may be 
divided in July or early August, and be ready 
for the garden again in {September. Such 
plants will provide a few good blooms in the 
following spring, and more in the autumn 
that follows, the best flowering being in the 
spring and early summer of tlie next year. 
In a natural way these Pyrethrums multiply 
very freely at the crown, and quickly sutler 
through overcrowding. This overcrowding is 
not sufficiently relieved by cutting a tuft in 
half, but if cut up into a dozen parts every 
crown is permitted the fullest possible de¬ 
velopment, and this insured, all else, with 
good soil and attention, is easy enough. 
Hence it is that these younger examples pro¬ 
duce better coloured and much larger blos¬ 
soms when compared with those of older and 
the more or less uncultivated plants. When 
it is remembered that a young plant, will pro¬ 
duce several dozen flower stems, the gain bv 
this method of increase is great indeed, and 
surely well worth following by those who 
would increase the beauty of their garden 
and surroundings. 

Hampton Hilt. E. If. Jenkins. 

DAHLIA NOTES. 

A fine summer rather than a wet one is more 
suitable to the Dahlia, as it is to most plants. 
There are Tew subjects that exhibit bud cul¬ 
ture sooner than the Dahlia. To my thinking 
the proper preparation of the ground during 
winter is the best means of obtaining a satis¬ 
factory display of bloom in season. In my 
own case the ground was dug two spades deep, 
and below that the soil was broken up with a 
fork. The surface was again broken down in 
spring, and is now being constantly hoed. It 
is remarkable how well the plants grow, and 
on land of a light sandy nature. I have not 
watered at all. The leaves look distressed at 
mid-day, as most things do in hot sunshine, 
but the plants are in no way suffering. The 
nights will now be getting cooler, and the 
dews more dense, so that I hope to pass 
through the summer, even if it continues dry. 
without the labour of applying water. The 
growth is free from aphis, usually one of the 
pests of a dry time. A good mulch of half- 
decayed manure is a capital way to retain 
moisture, and this also keeps the roots alive 
that are near the surface, so that when 
showers do come the plants feel the benefit at 
once. Dahlia plants are often over-thinned. 
Of this I have abundant proof. Instead of 
increasing the size of the flowers it has a ten¬ 
dency to contract them. The buds are large 
in comparison, but the great number of 
florets is too much for such buds to open : 
therefore, the flowers become contracted ami 
ill-formed. I am thinking more of the Cactus 
forms, which are the most esteemed. With 
quite the greater number of varieties a free 
growth is best. Tie out the shoots rather 
than thin them to provide room for develop¬ 
ment. A plant will open twenty or more 
flowers better than it will sn few as half-a- 
dozen. The thinning advisable is when the 
plants are coming into bloom. Immediately 
under the flower-buds on the same stems are 
side-growths. Remove these to make the 
flower-stems grow longer, or the leaves will 
develop so fast as to almost hide them. There 
is no danger of lessening the display of flowers 
by doing this, because other flowers come 
above those that) are opening. Pompon 
Dahlias need not be thinned at all. It is their 
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nature to flower with especial freedom. One 
never finds on these over abundant foliage. 
Dahlias are blossoming very early this year. 
The hot weather has much to do with this, of 
course, but as they are somewhat out of 
season it is well to remove the flowers, as 
they must tend to weaken the plants.—H. S. 

COVERING A ROCK WALL. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
quickly a newly-made rock wall is covered 
if planted with suitable subjects. The wall, 
a portion of which is shown here, was only 
built in February and March, 1904, and 
planted during construction. The wall, built 
of local red sandstone, replaced a Grass bank 
round two sides of long tennis courts, and is 
about 9 feet high most of the length. To 


dibble the cuttings into boxes of sandy loam, 
or, as is often done just now, insert the cut¬ 
tings iu the borders. One may secure many 
cuttings from a batch of plants by taking off a 
few here and there without interfering with 
the look of the plants very much, or retarding 
their progress, and they strike very soon, espe¬ 
cially if some coarse sand is forked into the 
bed. Half-ripened shoots should be secured, 
and those of newer growth left. I find that 
autumn struck plants, particularly those pro¬ 
pagated in the open, are better than those 
struck in heat in spring.— Woodbastwick. 

THE CARNATION IN THE GARDEN. 
The Continental plan of growing Carnations 
in boxes or pots on balconies, house-tops, or 
any such place of vantage is worth consider- 



Double Arabia on a rock wall, 14 months after haring been planted. Fro m a p hotograph by 
Mrs. Wakeman-Newport, Sand bourne, Bewdley. I*~3 


cover the wall with bold masses of colour, | ing. In Spain Carnations are grown almost 
large patches and drifts of the more effective entirely in this way, and flowers hang down 
and vigorous plants were put in, such as naturally, so that the guard petals are then 
double Arabis (as here illustrated), Aubrietia, ' able to shelter the centre of the flower from 
alpine Phloxes, Helianthemums in var., Cam- I sun and rain, thereby causing it to fill up per- 
panulas, etc., a considerable portion being j fectly. Carnations are found growing wild on 
allotted to grev-leaved things, Lavender, | crags and on ruined walls, so it is evident 
Cerastium, Achillea umbellata, for winter i they do not prefer a low and flat situation, 
effect. Here and there protruding ledges of though at first they may make very strong 
stone were built in and planted with Othon- growths in such a position when the soil is 
nopsis cheirifolia (Barbarv Ragwort) and rich. Autumn dews and winter rains will 
other hanging plants, which help to break the cause these vigorous and sappy shoots to 
monotony of the great length. canker and rot off at the base by another 

LOUISE Wakeman-Newport. spring, thus disappointing the gardener who 

Sandbourne. Bewdley. looked for success in the summer. The real 

—----- difficulty in Carnation culture is the short 

Striking Pelargoniums.— There is no duration of the plants. What is uglier than a 
better time than now in which to strike Pelar- ! nurseryman’s bed of rooted layers planted in 
goniuras, and one of the^e^siest methods is to rows in a bed, each with its flower-stem stiffly 
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tied up, and the plants probably severely 
disbudded, and this more or less must be true 
of all freshly-planted Carnations. The ob¬ 
ject, then, of picturesque Carnation growing 
is to keep the old plants in health for two or 
three years, when a luxuriant mass of growth 
and flower is produced. When this is achieved 
the beauty of the Carnation is undeniable. 

It is certain that a Carnation plant will last 
longer in health when its collar is screened 
from damp by stones, or by any such protec¬ 
tion as is afforded by steeply sloping ground. 
Extremes of heat are quite as injurious as 
winter cold, for the Carnation prefers an 
equable climate that is neither hot nor cold, 
such ns is found over the greater part of our 
islands. 

If the Carnation is to last long in the gar¬ 
den, plant it on banks with plenty of big 
stones about to screen the collars of the plants 
from moisture and cold, and render the tem¬ 
perature equable. Let the aspect be east or 
west rather than south, and let the wind blow 
freely over it, for no plant enjoys wind more 
than the Carnation. Carnations are particu¬ 
larly acceptable in the old-fashioned kitchen 
garden herbaceous border ; their beauty is not 
suited to the formal garden, and when planted 
formally should only he used for cut bloom 
and for propagation, two things that are 
indispensable in the modern garden. 

Moderate disbudding I would always allow. 
Some varieties, indeed, require it; the flower- 
buds are so congested that all cannot expand 
freely. It is, however, a matter of individual 
taste, and should be left an open question. 

How best to determine what Carnations 
shall be grown is another matter that needs 
judgment. The varieties that grow well on 
the strong and cold soils of the northern por¬ 
tion of England do not like the hot and light 
soils of the south, while some of the yellows 
and soft reds or pinks do best in the last- 
mentioned. The old and fragrant Clove is 
apt to die out in the south in hot seasons, 
while in the north a wet year (like 1903) 
causes heavy losses the following winter. 
There are a few extra enduring named varie¬ 
ties I will mention, such as the well-known 
ltaby Pink, that is well to the fore after more 
than threescore years’ wear and tear, but its 
flower is small ns well as deeply fringed, a 
fault in some folks’ opinion, though not in 
mine. 

Of whites T still put Trojan as the most 
reliable of border Carnations, fine in every 
way save its lack of scent. Of pure scarlets 
there is a greater choice; indeed, plants 
with flowers of this colour aro always 
of hardier growth than any others that 
I know, and it is a matter of opinion 
whether the very smooth edged varieties are 
as effective as the rougher edged sorts. Of 
deep crimsons I have found Mephisto the 
most enduring and hardy, and of pure yellows 
there is nothing to touch Miss Audrey Camp¬ 
bell as far as I know; and of rose-reds, no 
variety is more enduring and handsomer than 
Belladona. Of orange shades Midas is still 
the finest; and of lighter buffs, Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole is yet worth a place, though not good 
on strong soils.—E. H. Woodall in TJie 
Garden. 


TYING UP MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
Backed by Laurestinus, Berberis, Hollies, 
Copper Hazel, and interspersed with Brooms 
and shrubby Veronicas, the flowers of the 
Michaelmas Daisies are shown off to the best 
advantage. The borders on either side of a 
broad, winding path are about 6 feet to 10 feet 
wide, the taller kinds being towards the back 
and growing into and mingling with the 
shrubs, which answer the double purpose of 
giving them shelter and support. But they 
require more support than the shrubs are 
capable of affording them, therefore about the 
middle of June, when they are about 2 feet 
high, some sheep netting (19 wire guage 
and 4-inch mesh) is put round them and nailed 
on to 2-inch and 3-inch stakes, driven w’ell 
into the ground. In about a week the plants 
have grown through the wire, and from that 
time onwards they grow naturally and 
straight, and when later on the wind is howl¬ 
ing and causing devastation in the unpro¬ 
tected parts of the garden, one knows the 
Daisies are safe, and will receive little, if any. 
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damage from either storm or rain. The net¬ 
ting is not brought right to the front of the 
groups, but spikes of the plants aro left loose, 
and these are looped later on to the outside 
edge of the wire. No one would ever know 
they had been secured by any artificial means, 
and a well-meaning gardening friend coming 
in one day when they were about 4 feet high, 
and to all appearance left to grow in their 
own sweet way, informed me that I should not 
have such a pleased, self-satisfied air when 
their sprays of bloom lie draggled and 
humbled in the mud after a September gale, 
and all from the want of some attention to 
staking in the earlier period of their growth. 
My remark of “Wait and see” was received 
with polite but unconvinced acquiescence. 

V. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trimming hardy edging plants.— Before the 
winter Beta in it is a good plan to go over hardy edging 
plants and take away all aupetfluou* growth and decaying 
matter, otherwise, if left, it is not only a happy hunting- 
ground for slugs, etc., but it not infrequently’is a cause 
of plants damping off. This applies particularly to such 
things as Thrilt, Pinks, Tufted Pansies, eto.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

The Madonna Lily.— With reference to Mr. S. 
Arnott's letter on “ Madonna Lilies in South-west Scot¬ 
land,” in Gardkniko Illustrated of 12th inst., I think 
that my experience might be of interest. Some six years 
ago my Madonna Lilies were suddenly attacked with 
disease’ and failed. I at once dug them up and placed 
them on an upper and very sunny shelf in the greenhouse, 
and when they had been thoroughly baked I planted them 
in a different bed in the late autumn. Naturally, the 
blooms were few in the succeeding summer, but since 
then the bulbs have done well.—L. G. G Mortimer, Berkx. 

Catting down PaBonies. —Kindly tell me whether 
Pwonies should l>e cut down in November or left to die 
down ?— A Grower. 

[Leave them to die down naturally, but if 
too unsightly you can cut oft the leaves when 
fairly well ripened.] 

A beautiful annual.— A little plant has come up 
in my garden accident-ally, which bears a flower of a lovely 
blue. I enclose a coloured sketch of a flower and a leaf, 
natural aiza. I should be glad to know what it is, that I 
might get seed and cultivate it?—Ksv. W. J. L. 

[The plant of which you send a sketch is 
Phacelia cainpanularia, a Californian hardy 
annual, seed of which can be had from any 
seedsman.] 

The flush Of aatamo.-No plainer indications os 
to the approach of autumn could one possibly have than 
in the flowers at pieaent coming into bloom. There may 
have been an uncertainty as to when summer really com¬ 
menced, but no doubt exists as to the coining of autumn, 
which after all is wealthy in the blossoms it ushers in. 
Gladioli. Phloxes, Montbretias, the early Starworts, 
Kuiphofias, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Sunflowers, and 
Hollyhocks give a Hush of colour to the garden that even 
i i the /.Biiith of its summer beauty Beldom reveals greater 
contrasts. Coupled with this we have the changing of 
the toiiage with browns, yellows, and russet-reds, that for 
a brief period contribute such a delightful array of colour 
to a place.— Lea hurst. 

Lobelia. —The Lobelia, which for months 
past has made bright the edgings of beds and 
borders, may be easily raised Irom cuttings, 
and if these are got in now and placed in 
sandy soil under a frame will Boon root. 
Sometimes a disappointment is experienced 
when sowing seed to find that packets labelled 
“ dwarf ana compact ” do not always turn 
out such ; indeed, often the reverse, but this 
difficulty may be got over by striking a pan 
of cuttings in the autumn, keeping them 
rather dry all winter and out of the reach 
of frost, so that in spring one may propagate 
from them. It is almost useless attempting 
to keep old plants that have bloomed in the 
garden, ns they invariably damp off. Strik¬ 
ing cuttings now is the better plan.—W. F. E. 

Watering plants in the sun.— When as a 
young man I served in a large garden this 
was forbidden, as it was considered highly 
detrimental and fraught with danger. Ideas 
and practice have, however, changed in thirty 
years. In the same garden—Rood Ashton — 
1 saw Mr. Strugnell had not only the plants 
(Chrysanthemums) watered, but syringed, in 
full sun—two o’clock in the day—on one of 
the hottest days in July. On my remarking 
on the practice the answer given was: “We 
consider it advantageous rather than other¬ 
wise, and do it every day when the weather is 
hot and dry.” Certainly the plants could 
not be in better health. During the past 
fifteen years I have had ample evidence that 
watering overhead in full sun is not detri¬ 
mental. I have several revolving sprays, 
which T attach to a hose. In dry weather 
these are brought iidu^use and kept going nil 
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day in full sun or otherwise on any crop that 
may need it, including young seedlings, and 
I have never seen any ill-effects from it.— 
J. C. F. 

Starworts. —The Starworts are again with 
us, and from their freedom of flowering and 
the fact that they will thrive in almost any 
place, are general favourites. When one 
considers what useful subjects Starworts are 
for towns, it is not to be wondered at that 
they are found so often in the town garden, 
where often amid dust and smoke it is very 
difficult to get plants to thrive. Everyone 
who grows them knows how quickly the roots 
spread, and how easy it is to propagate them 
by division. Varieties that bloom late should 
ere this have been tied up to stakes, as after 
rough winds they frequently get knocked 
about and damaged unless this is done. Star¬ 
worts are useful, too, for lifting and placing 
in large pots, and if this is carefully done 
and the plants well watered they are handy 
for taking indoors. The method of disbud¬ 
ding is one that is not often practised, as 
quantity rather than size of blossom is the 
chief want with most people.— Derby. 

Erynglums.— In the early autumn, when 
there is no scarcity of blossoms in the gar¬ 
den, the sombre flowers of Eryngiums may 
not offer very much attraction, but. it is when 
winter has set in that one appreciates vases 
filled with these. Especially are they of ser¬ 
vice to those who have no greenhouse from 
which to draw upon during the winter months, 
and to those I would particularly recommend 
them. There is no difficulty in the way of 
culture, and they may be propngaled by divi¬ 
sion of the roots in the same way as any other 
hardy perennial. A few plants in a garden 
will furnish a great number of flowers, and 
those who have once grown them admit that, 
arranged with a few Grasses and other simi¬ 
lar dried blossoms they meet a want in the 
winter, ns they last for months in good 
condition.— Townsman. 

Lllium lancifollum leaves turning brown. 

—I should feel obliged if jou will inform me in a coining 
issue what is the reason for leaves of Liliuni Uncifolium 
turning brown like the enclosed? I have grown them for 
years, but this has never happened before.—L ismork. 

[Your plants of Lilium speciosum (lanci- 
folium) are undoubtedly attacked by the Lily 
fungus (Botrytis cinerea), which is usually 
more destructive to some other Lilies than 
it is to this. The Japanese Lilium auratum 
and the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) are 
particularly liable to its attacks ; indeed, it 
has almost exterminated this last named from 
some gardens, for its attacks are very local. 
There is a considerable difference of opinion 
regarding this disease, the contention of some 
being that only plants which have become 
weakened from some cause or other are at¬ 
tacked, while others contend that the in¬ 
sidious attacks of the fungus are the cause 
of the plant failing in health. Various reme¬ 
dies have been suggested, but though the 
disease may be kept in check it is seldom pos¬ 
sible to restore a sickly plant to a healthy 
condition. Syringing with potassium sul¬ 
phide to the extent of two ounces in three 
gallons of water is sometimes effectual, while 
a dusting of sulphur will arrest the spread 
of the visible portions of the disease. 
Putting powdered sulphur on the bulbs, or 
dipping them in Condy’s fluid before plant¬ 
ing, has each its advocates. A drastic but 
effectual remedy is to burn the plants, obtain 
a new supply from an untainted source, and 
plant in another part of the garden.] 

Tufted Pansies and the hot weather.— 
In the South of England the Tufted Pansies 
have lately passed through a severe time. 
Copious waterings have done much to im¬ 
prove their appearance, but* this is difficult 
with so much other pressing work at this sea¬ 
son. A heavy mulching has done much to 
assist the plants, and notwithstanding the 
almost tropical heat on many days quite re¬ 
cently, except for a shortened period of 
flowering, the plants are in a very satisfac¬ 
tory condition. An occasional application of 
manure-water is very beneficial at this sea¬ 
son, and if the Tufted Pansies are to main¬ 
tain their display well into the autumn, it is 
imperative that plant-food, in the form of 
liquid-manure, be given pretty freely. Seed 
pods appear to develop almost before it seems 


possible the spent blossoms have been no* 
ticed, and when the former are allowed to 
remain on the plants, deterioration quickly 
follows. Continue to cut out old and coarse 
growths, as they spoil the appearance of the 
plants. Young growths quickly develop, and 
these will soon take the place of the older 
ones. These new shoots will produce 
beautiful fresh blossoms of good quality, and 
ensure a free display for a long time. Those 
who have a difficulty in providing the ortho¬ 
dox mulching material, which embraces 
loam, leaf mould, and rotten manure in 
equal quantities, may use well-rotted horse- 
manure after passing it through a coarse 
sieve.— D. B. Crane. 

Paeonies falling.—I have a number of herbaceous 
I’luonies, planted five years ago. The first two >ears they 
flowered grandly, but since then flowers have become 
fewer and smaller. Can the ground have become ex¬ 
hausted in spite of heavy dressings of stable manure each 
year ? Kindly suggest remtdy?—F. M. 

[Your experience with these plants is rather 
unusual and the reverse of what is gener¬ 
ally the case. It often happens that if plan¬ 
ted at an improper season the Pteonia takes 
some time to recover, and then goes on for a 
long period quite well. We think, therefore, 
the soil is at fault, and requires enriching 
deeply down. Surface mulchings are not of 
much benefit to these very deep-rooting 
plants, as the nutriment would not reach the 
chief roots, which descend to 2 feet or 3 feet 
deep. We therefore suggest that you divide 
and replant them at once, as there is no bet¬ 
ter season in the whole year than August and 
September. Break the plants up moderately, 
reserving about three or four crowns to each 
plant, and do not hesitate to discard any very 
old woody portions, as these are quite use¬ 
less. You will find the small hand-fork a 
most useful tool to wrench the strong roots 
asunder with, inserting the prongs deeply just 
below the crowns, the plant meanwhile lying 
on its side on the ground. In this way a 
minimum of loss is sustained. In replanting 
see that the crown-buds are buried from 

2 inches to 3 inches deep, an item of consider¬ 
able importance, seeing the new rcots issue 
from the immediate base of the crown-bud. 
Of equal importance is the deep-digging and 
enriching of the soil, and for these Paeonies 
rooting eventually to a depth of 3 feet or 
more the soil can neither be too deep nor too 
rich. Let the soil be dug as deeply as is pos¬ 
sible, working in abundance of manure at 
varying depths, so that the entire body of soil 
is enriched thereby. Firm planting is essen¬ 
tial. If you possess sufficient material when 
the plants are divided, replant three or five 
pieces in one spot over a ground area, say, 
of 3 feet or 4 feet, so that presently these 
coming together may represent a large mass. 
In this way a much finer effect is secured 
than by planting solitary specimens.] 

Bedding Calceolarias.— On page 291 the 
gradual disappearance of the Calceolaria as 
a special fenture in the flower garden is de¬ 
plored, and with reason, for there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing so bright in the yellows. Be¬ 
sides dwarf Marigolds, yellow Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, Gazania splendens, the best of the 
Calendulas and Golden-leaved Pelargoniums 
are used as substitutes, but they are either 
too dwarf or the Bhade is dull as compared 
with the Calceolaria. I remember in the old 
days in a place where the number of bedding 
plants annually put out went half way be¬ 
tween fifty and one hundred thousand, that 
good well-rotted manure, and plenty of it, 
was insisted on for several years. The Cal¬ 
ceolarias perished in a wholesale manner, 
and we fell back at last, on a compost con¬ 
sisting of three parts old Cucumber soil, one 
from old Mushroom beds, well broken up, and 
a liberal dose of road-sand. This was forked 
in and well incorporated with the natural 
soil, a portion of the latter having been re¬ 
moved as the top dressing was put on some 

3 inches thick. A good treading w r as given 
before planting, the idea being that the Cal¬ 
ceolaria enjoys a firm compost, although it 
objects to anything at all sodden or sticky, 
which might happen in the case of the ordi¬ 
nary manure if a lot of wet weather followed 
planting. The experiment was a decided suc¬ 
cess. We lost occasional plants, but nothing 
like to the extent previously experienced, and 
as the Calceolaria was u great, favourite we 
woje naturally well satisfied.. E. Burrell. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DIERVILLAS. 

The bush Honeysuckles, which are more 
generally known under the name of Weigela 
than Diervilla, are a raco of handsome 
flowering shrubs of the easiest possible cul¬ 
ture. The species from which the numerous- 
named garden forms have been raised is 
D. rosea, a native of China, whence it was 
introduced in 1844. The subject of the ac¬ 
companying illustration, entitled Conquete, 
is one of the best of the newer varieties, its 
flowers, of a soft rose-pink, being fully 
1 j inches across. Other desirable forms are 


family. D. Looysmani aurea is a variety 
with golden leaves, and there are several 
variegated forms of no particular merit. 
D. amabilis is a Japanese species that has 
been employed in the raising of garden hy¬ 
brids. In any collection of hardy flowering 
shrubs Diervillas should be present, for they 
are very attractive when in bloom and may be 
had in varied colours. They should not be 
overcrowded in a shrubbery, but should be 
j planted in groups or as isolated specimens, 
so that each bush has space to show its true 
character. In planting it is well to give 
them a couple of barrow-loads of rich soil to 
make a start in, as they will then furnish 
1 into fine examples in half the time it would 


mani alba, white; C. lanuginosa Candida, 
greyish white, very large flower; C. Lady 
Caroline Neville, French white, deeper bar 
down the centre of the petals; C. Beauty of 
Worcester, violet; C. Sir Garnet Wolseloy, 
reddish-blue, with deeper bar; and C. Marcel 
Moser, silvery-lilac, deep purple bar; Ceano- 
thus Gloiro de Versailles, blue flowers 
throughout the summer ; Forsythia suspensa, 
yellow blossoms in early spring; Jasminum 
nudiflorum, the Winter Jasmine ; Jasminum 
officinale, Common Jasmine, whose white 
sweet-scented flowers are borne throughout 
the summer ; Lonicera japonica, one of the 
best of the Honeysuckles ; Passiflora ooeru- 
lea, blue ; and Passiflora Constance Elliot, 



Diervilla Conquete. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


D. Candida and D. hortensis nivea, both 
whites, but of very different habit. The first 
is of upright growth and has long, pointed 
leaves, ana often flowers a second time in the 
early autumn. The latter is of a loose, 
spreading style of growth and bears broad and 
rugose leaves. D. Abel Carriere is somewhat 
after the style of the old D. rosea, but with 
larger and brighter blossoms. D. Congo is 
the darkest-flowered of all, being of a deep 
claret, but is not so effective as D. Eva 
Rathke, maroon-red. Other good dark- 
flowered varieties are D. Lavallei, D. P. 
Duchartre. and D. Dr. Baillon. D. Emile 
Galle, with slender shoots studded with 
crimson blossoms, is distinct, and D. Stelzeri 
is another good variety. D. prtecox is also 
valuable on account of R^early flowering, as 
it blooms a full month /before Jhe rp 




take them to attain the same proportions if 
planted in unprepared soil. 

S. W. Fitzherbkrt. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Flowering: creepers for house.—I want to 
prow flowering creepers over the stucco front of a large 
dwelling-house facing south-east, some of rapid growth 
and hardy preferred. Would Wistaria, Clematis, or 
Passion-flower be likely to suit ? What varieties would you 
recommend, and when should they be planted?—H. P. 

[There is a considerable choice of flowering 
climbers likely to suit your purpose. The 
three subjects concerning which you inquire 
will in all probability prove satisfactory, and 
to these other things may be added. We can 
recommend all of the following:—Clematis 
montana, a free grower, bearing a great pro¬ 
fusion of white, starry flowers in early 
spring; Jackm&ni, rich purple; C. Jack- 


white, both of which will flower from mid¬ 
summer till autumn ; Wistaria sinensis, and 
its white variety Wistaria sinensis alba. You 
do not mention Roses, but if you wish them 
there are many that would suit your purpose. 
All of the above may be planted in October 
or November, but after that it is as well to 
wait for open weather in February.] 

Pruning: flowering Crabs, etc.— I should be 
much obliged if you would kindly inform me how and 
when to prune the various sorts of fruit-trees grown 
entirely for bloom, suoh as Pyrus Malus floribunda, Prunus 
Pissardi, Almonds (including the dwarf form), Crabs, 
double Peaches, and Cherries. Is it worth while to take 
cuttings of any of these trees ? If so, when should this be 
done?— G. Crewhson. 

[The different subjects concerning which 
you enquire will not need much pruning, as 
they will flower all the better if allowed to 
grow naturally. At the same time a certain 
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amount of pruning may be absolutely neces¬ 
sary in order to preserve the specimens in a 
symmetrical condition, and when that is the 
case it should be done directly the flowers are 
over. Any exhausted shoots may be cut out, 
but avoid, above all things, giving the trees a 
cropped-uj) appearance. When in full growth 
should a few of the most vigorous shoots 
show a tendency to get too straggling a little 
summer pruning—that is, simply pinching 
out the growing point of the shoot—may be 
indulged in. Cuttings of any of-those men¬ 
tioned should be taken in October or No¬ 
vember, and inserted firmly into a sheltered 
border, but you arc not likely to get many of 
them to root.] 

Pruning a Myrtle hedge. —Would you kindly 
pay what is the proper time to prune a Myrtle hedge? 
Mine is about 10 feet high, strong and vigorous, but 
uneven on top.—R ostrrvor. 

|Tho best time to prune the hedge is as 
soon as the spring frosts are over, say after 
the middle of April, or thereabouts. The ad¬ 
vantage of doing it at that, season iH that the 
young shoots have ample time to grow and 
ripen before winter, whereas if cut later on 
they would from their unripened state he 
liable to injury in the event of sharp frosts.J 

FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREES UNHEALTHY. 

Wr, send sample shoots from Worcester Pearruain Apple- 
trees. The trees are about fifteen years planted, and two 
years ago were headed over and the Worcester wood put 
on. Some of the trees were showing some symptoms 
before they were grafted, hut are now much worse. The 
grafts grew away strongly, but gradually developed the 
name yellow colour. The trees are growing on a slope on 
rather thin soil, on ragstone rock, but the same symptoms 
are appearing in a hollow where soil is 4 feet deep. Any 
information as to cause and proper treatment would very 
much obline. - Fim>lat Bromikrs, To pit. 

[We have carefully examined the sample of 
Apple shoots you send, and find that the 
leaves are suffering from what is termed I he 
“ yellows ” or “ Yellow Leaf.” In addition 
to this the leaves also bear traces of having 
been affected with the Leaf-blister Mite (Phy- 
toptus pyricola), while many have the disease 
known as Spotted Leaf (Septoria pyricola), 
and some have the appearance of having been 
gnawed by weevils. Yellow-leaf is generally 
caused by some constituent, generally iron, 
being absent from the soil, and it sometimes 
arises from poverty or soil exhaustion, but 
judging by the vigour of wood sent, the com¬ 
plaint is inoro likely to arise from the former 
cause than the latter. Try what effect 
sulphate of iron would have by applying 2 oz. 
per square yard in the spring, before the 
buds push, and half the quantity during the 
summer months. When the complaint is the 
result of soil exhaustion the top soil should 
be cleared away down to the roots, and the 
vacancy filled up with good rich compost. 
One other remedy you might try, and that is 
dried blood, although the effects of this 
when used alone are rather transient. You 
may give several applications during the 
season, sprinkling the surface of the soil to 
such an extent each time that the manure is 
visible, but no more. Among other valuable 
fertilising properties which dried blood con¬ 
tains is a small amount of iron oxide. 

With regard to the fungoid diseases spotted - 
leaf and blister leaf mite, the adoption of a 
systematic cleansing of the trees each winter 
with caustic alkali solution will go a long way 
towards securing immunity from attack, par¬ 
ticularly if the toliage is sprayed with a fun¬ 
gicide in the growing season, or as soon as 
any symptoms appear. The caustic wash de¬ 
stroys a wholo host of insects and their eggs, 
a Iso Moss and Lichens, and renders the bark 
both on young wood and branches smooth and 
clean. A good fungoid for you to use would 
be Bordeaux mixture, which is made as fol¬ 
lows:- -Take of bluestone (copper sulphate), 
.'1 lb. ; quicklime, 21b. ; aud water, 25 gallons, 
which place in a wood tub. Suspend the 
bluestone in a piece of canvas in the water 
to dissolve. When this is accomplished dis¬ 
solve the lime in a separate vessel, and then 
add it to the bluestone liquid, stir well, and 
it is then ready for use. This should be ap¬ 
plied with a sprayer, and the caustic wash 
aho. The formula for making the latter, al¬ 
though so often gjj-ep in these columns, will 
bear repeating. It is as-Jollnra: L-Of caustic 


soda take 1 lb., and place in a bucket, and 
in another bucket put J lb. of crude potash. 
Into both buckets pour sufficient boiling water 
to dissolve the ingredients, then ' add 
both together, and dilute to 10 gallons. In 
the meantime dissolve $ lb. of soft soap, and 
add to the 10 gallons of wash, when all is 
ready for use. If applied while warm it' is 
more efficacious than when cold. This wash 
must be used on a calm day. and the person 
applying it should don a suit of old clothes 
for the occasion, and wear rubber or leather 
gloves to protect the hands. As regards the 
weevils, it is difficult to sav which species has 
attacked'your trees, hut you might secure a 
few specimens another season by placing a 
sheet- beneath the trees, when by vigorously 
shaking the branches tho insects would fall 
into it. Bordeaux mixture would do good in 
this case, as the small amount, of sediment 
left on the foliage as a result of spraying 
would kill them. A removal of the surface 
soil in winter and replacing with fresh 
brought from a distance will tend to lessen 
attack. A good dressing of kainit will also 
have the same effect if the soil is well stirred, 
while by shaking the trees in the manner 
already described a great number of the 
weevils may lie caught and destroyed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Gros Maroc Grape.— Will you kindly 
tell me how to prune a Gros Maroc Vine ? I have had it 
for ten years. It grows luxuriantly, and only once have I 
had Grapes on it. I am told I should treat it just' the 
opposite to a Black Hamburgh, and not cut it back to old 
wcK)d. — E. J. Evaxh. 

[In pruning the Gros Maroc the better way 
is to leave the spurs moderately long, when 
plenty of hunches to select from are secured. 

If large bunches are wanted pruning on the 
long-spur principle is necessary to secure 
such.] 

Pears dropping. I have n Doyenne du Cornice 
Pear on wall facing south-east. It has a lot of bloom on 
it every year, and the fruit generally sets, but when about 
as large ns Damsons the Pears, or moat of them, drop off. 
and the few that remain do not look healthy, but crack 
and go maty. It is a young tree and looks well, but doo« 
not grow much. Wnat is the best thing to do?—G rkf.n 

CROFT. 

[You had belter I iff. your Doyenne du 
Cornice Pear tree carefulv in October; then 
add to the soil some wood-ashes, old mortar- 
rubbisb, soot, and bone-dust. Of the latter 
apply about a pint to the soil. Mix all with 
the natural soil, then open a shallow hole, 
and replant, keeping the tree a little above 
the general ground level. Add a top dress¬ 
ing or mulch of long manure for the winter, 
and give a fresh lot in June for the summer. 
Do not. nail the tree to the wall until 
February.] 

Fruit-trees for weBt wall.-i shall be glad to 
know, through your paper, what sort of fruit it would be 
advisable to grow up a west wall? I thought of dessert 
Plums of some sort. The soil is rather dry and light, the 
situation is sheltered from the prevailing west wind by 
some Fir-trees not far away. It is a warm corner. What 
age of trees should I ask for ? As I have not a long lease 
I should like them to fruit next year—three plants for 
west wall add one for north. When should 1 plant ?— 
Plum-trkk. 

[Plums would do well in the situation you 
mention, and as you require trees that w T ould 
give a quick return you should ask the nur¬ 
seryman to send you trees well set with fruit, 
buds, five to six years old. You would then 
get fruit next year, barring accidents, in the 
shape of spring frosts and cold winds ; but 
we must point out that the chances of getting 
a crop the year following would be rather 
remote, ns the trees would require a whole 
season for recuperation. Younger trees 
always give the best results in the end when 
they have to be purchased from a nursery. 
Had you suitable-sized trees in your own j 
garden or near nt hand in a hearing condi- ! 
tion these could be lifted by a good practical ! 
man in such a maimer that they would feel 
but little or any ill-effects from so doing, 
and would go on yielding without intermis¬ 
sion afterwards. Having pointed this out we 
must leave you to decide the age the trees 
shall be for planting, and as regards varie¬ 
ties you might select Early Transparent 
Gage, Jefferson, and Golden Drop. Another 
selection would be Denniston’s Superb Gage. 
Kirke’s, Late Transparent. For the northern 
aspect we should advise Rivers’ Early Pro¬ 
lific if you require a Plum, if not plant a 
Morello Cherry.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. --Asparagus Sprengeri is a 
very usel.il plant in the conservatory. It 
forms a good basket plant, and it makes a 
pretty green base for dropping other plants 
among. I saw part of a stage covered with 
this Asparagus the other day, and amid the 
growth were inserted the yellow Celosia 
plumosa, or Feathery Cockscomb, and the 
group was very effective and distinct. It is 
these little groups which are altogether the 
out of common which prove so attractive. 
The Asparagus plants were in 6-inch and 
7 inch pots, and had made long trails, which 
hung over the edge of the stage almost down 
to the floor, and made just the setting the 
other plants required. Cither kinds of plants 
would probably have looked as well, and 
might be used as a change, but something 
soft and feathery is a charming blend. In 
tho same house the bnck wall was covered 
with pink Ivv Geraniums, wjiicli were very 
bright and pleasing. Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
everyone may grow. They are charming as 
basket plants, and they may be made up in 
the same way the Japanese gardeners make 
their Fern-balls, and the expense of the has 
kets saved. This idea can be worked oid, in 
a natural way with Campanulas and other 
plants. The days are visibly shortening, and 
where the climbers have been allowed lo ex¬ 
tend during the hot weather to afford shad*’, 
they should now he thinned to give light to 
the plants below. Do not forget to pot the 
early-flowering bulbs: Freesias, Roman 
Hyacinths, and early-flowering Narcissi, in¬ 
cluding the double Daffodil and the Paper 
white Narcissi, both of which are useful for 
cutting. There is a good deal of work 
among Chrysanthemums in selecting buds 
and removing robber shoots. Bo not over 
feed. If potted in good soil the roots should 
bo permitted to occupy it before stimulants 
are given. Too much liquid-manuro means 
soft growth. Allow the plants to make 
plenty of roots and, the buds selected, then 
feed. When well grown Libonia floribundiv 
forms neat bushes, which flower freely. The 
plants should be fully exposed now to ripen 
growth. 

Stove. - The house has been thoroughly 
ideaned and the plants collected from other 
houses where removed to during the hot 
weather. All young stuff is growing in pots 
during summer. Poinsettias and other things 
will want a little heat; in fact, we have 
started fires where stovo plants and choice 
Ferns are grown, but at present nothing will 
be forced. Sudden changes are best avoided. 
Gloxinias and Aohimenes, which have ceased 
to be effective, have been moved from the 
conservatory and placed in cool house to go 
to rest quickly. When the growth is ripe 
they will be laid on their sides to rest. 
Complete dryness will follow. We find the 
bulbs break stronger when rested under cool 
conditions—of course, safe from frost. A tem¬ 
perature of 50 degrees will be about right. 
yEschvnanthus grandiflorus is an old plant a 
little out of the common, which does well in 
a basket or on a well-mossed block. Ron 
deletia speciosa major is another useful old 
stove plant that is worth growing where coat 
flowers are wanted, or to fill specimen glasses 
on tho table. These old things are coming 
up again, and those who have never seen 
them before will wonder why they have been 
neglected. Passiflora princeps is a very use¬ 
ful winter-flowering climber, and those who 
desire fragrance might try Pergularia odora- 
tissima. It is a free-growing stove climber, 
producing very sweet flowers of a pale yel¬ 
low colour. Eucharis Lilies, which have been 
resting in a cool-house, will soon throw up 
flower-spikes if moved to the stove, prefer¬ 
ably plunged in bottom heat and helped with 
liquid-manure. Night temperature 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. 

Winter Cucumbers.— At the present time, 
when disease is common among Cucumbers, 
the first important matter is to thoroughly 
cleanse the house, and not only clean the pit 
in which the Cucumbers will be planted, but 
to well paint and limewash the wnlls. Use 
an insecticide to wash the paint. For some 
years we have used a solution of jGishurst- 
oompouiu], and in limewashing houses a 
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handful or more, in special cases, of sulphur 
is mixed with the lime. Another important 
matter is to obtain the seeds from a clean 
source, where the plants have had no disease, 
to sow singly in small pots in a compost of 
equal parts of best loam and leaf-mould. We 
find it better to grow in substantial soil. In 
the beds we put a layer of manure in the 
bottom and place the hills of soil about a 
yard apart on the manure. Cucumbers do 
not want a larger amount of soil to start in, 
but they do want frequent additions to it. 
For the winter there must be a comfortable 
bottom-heat, and it is better to have two pipes 
moderately heated than one only and made 
very hot. When the plants start quickly and 
are encouraged to make abundance of roots 
in a soil which has some body in it, there will 
he no necessity to shade it much. Let the 
plants grow a good way up the roof before 
stopping ; as they go they will gather strength 
that will be useful before the winter is over. 

Pines. —Ripening fruit must not have 
much water the last week. They will be 
better flavoured if permit ted to get dry. The 
watering of all Pines at this season must be 
in careful hands. Plants swelling fruits may 
have liquid manure once or twice a week. 
{Successions that require more pot room may 
have it. now. Suckers also may be taken 
from old stools and be trimmed and started 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to size. 
All Pines which have filled the pots with roots 
may have liquid-manure. This will induce 
them to show fruit if they are sufficiently de¬ 
veloped. Less syringing will be required now 
the days are shortening. Plants in flower 
must not be syringed. 

Late Crapes. -The latest Grapes should 
now' be showing signs of colouring if they are 
to ripen by the end of September or early in 
October. Leave a little air on all night 
and keep down the sublaterals where the 
Vines have plenty of good foliage on the main 
rods. The borders, if likely to be dry, must 
be watered. A good soaking or two of liquid 
manure will add to the size of the berries and 
finish them off well. There should be no 
plants in the house now. The condition of 
the borders will be a guide as to what to give 
iu the way of nourishment : but whatever is 
given now should be in a liquid form, so as 
to be available at onee. and the stimulant, if 
any is required, should be something that 
will act quickly. If we get cold, damp 
weather, a little warmth in the pipes will be 
helpful. Stuffiness in the atmosphere will 
have an injurious effect. 

Window gardening. Where the window- 
boxes have been well supplied with water, the. 
plants are still in good condition, and a 
little guano in the water will keep them in 
condition till it is time to make a change. 
Dwarf early - flowering Chrysanthemums 
which can be turned out of the pots will 
make a nice autumn display. After those 
may come Wallflowers, shrubs, Pansies, 
bulbs, Forget-me-nots, or Primulas. The 
Scarborough Lily is throwing up flower-spikes 
and will soon be brought indoors. 

Outdoor garden. -The principal work now 
is putting in cuttings of many things, and 
the usual routine work of what is called tidy- 
ing-up, especially among the bedding plants. 
From this onwards there will he a good deal 
of pinching and picking to do in order to pro¬ 
long the season of blooming ns much as pos¬ 
sible. Beds of Asters should be planted in 
the reserve garden, especially for cutting, 
and they are useful to fill up blanks in the 
borders where the early-sown annuals have 
ceased to be effective. Layering and budding 
should be followed up until completed. The 
bark works well now, and buds inserted in 
the dwarf Briers should be successful. The 
sooner Narcissi, especially the early bloom¬ 
ing kinds, are planted the better. As soon as 
*he natural season for root-formation comes 
they ought to be planted. The same remark 
applies to the Madonna Lilies, which begin to 
make new roots as soon as the flower-stalk 
dies down. Some of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are now in the bud and 
some are in flower, and if a few of these are 
grown in pots they will be useful to fill 
up the blanks. Pansies or Violas that were 
sown in boxes should 
into nursery beds in row 


to get tho hoe between, and about 4 inches 
apart in the row’s. There will soon be plenty 
of Pansy cuttings now. The young shoots 
which rise in tho centre of tho plants make 
tho best cuttings. 

Fruit garden.— Some trees are making 
more growth than is good for them ; but in 
deciding W'hich trees to root prune some dis¬ 
crimination is necessary in some cases, and 
a good crop of fruit may be a sufficient i 
check to over-luxuriance; but where this 
tendency has been going on for some time 
the check to the roots should be given during 
the autumn, and it is not necessary to wait 
till all the leaves are down before beginning 
the work. Sometimes digging a trench 3 feet 
deep half way round the tree, and undermin¬ 
ing the ball to reach the tap-roots, will suffice 
for years; but if not it will be easy to open 
a trench on the other side during the next, 
year, and apply the pruning knife. For the 
most part the trees are clean, and are making 
a reasonable amount of growth, and whero 
the summer pruning has been delayed get it 
done at once, and give the fruit and the wood 
a chance to ripen. Where the trees have 
been well cared for, and the roots kept within 
touch, there seems to be u good crop of Figs. 

Vegetable garden.— If a deep frame or pit 
can be spared it would pay to plant it with 
dwarf French Beans. They will come in 
useful during the autumn, and can easily be 
protected. It will soon be time to sow Cauli- 
flow r er for the spring. We generally sow 
about the 20th. and a little further sowing to¬ 
wards the end of the month. This will in- 
I elude both early and late sorts. The Erfurt 
is a good kind. The Early London has rather 
lost, caste of late years, as there seems a diffi 
culty in getting it true. Cauliflower seeds 
are saved in warmer countries than ours, and 
we have to take what they send us, but the 
Early Erfurt is generally reliable. Clear off 
exhausted vegetables everywhere, and pre¬ 
pare the land for next crop. Peas are being 
cleared off, and the land may be planted 
with Coleworts or Tom Thumb Snvoys. 
There is yet time to sow Spinach and Onions. 
Brown Cos Lettuces and Corn Salad come in 
useful. If a constant supply of Radishes and 
Cress is required, how often, and keep moist. 
Late Peas must be encouraged with mulch 
and water, and every pod gathered when 
ready. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 28th .—Opened out Cyclamens iu 
pots. Plants are growing freely, and want 
more room to develop the foliage. Very free 
ventilation is given, and a light, shade when 
the sun is hot. They are sprinkled at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon with water which has 
stood in Ihe sun, and closed for an hour or 
two, air being given later in the evening. 
Made another sowing of Cauliflowers. These 
plants generally turn out well. We are still 
using the hoe freely among growing crops. 
It. not only kills weeds but disturbs and 
scatters insect pests. 

August 29th .—Cuttings of bedding plants 
are still being taken. Wo are not permitted 
to cut the beds much, as it spoils their effec¬ 
tiveness. Some of the best of the old 
plants will bo lifted beforo severe frost 
comes, and kept through the winter, and 
cuttings taken in spring. Theso early 
spring-struck plants when brought on 
in heat make good stuff by May. Hydrangea 
cuttings have been rooted in boxes, and have 
been potted off, and will shortly be shifted 
into 5-inch pots. Older plants that, flowered 
early, and were cut back rather bard, are 
now growing freely. 

August 30th .—The outside paintiug of all 
glass structures is now being done. This 
work is carried out at this season every two 
years. All woodwork is given two coats. 
This keeps the glass in position, and prevents 
drip. We never use top putty. Inside paint¬ 
ing is done by garden hands when a house 
can be spared. Old hands can do this as 
well as ordinary painters, and a good deal 
cheaper, and, of course, there is always a 
man on the place who can put in a square 
of glass if one happens to get broken. 


August Slst.- —The stove has been thor¬ 
oughly cleaned inside, tho plants being taken 
out for the purpose. Gishurst-compound is 
mixed w'ith the w’ater for cleansing purposes. 
It is very important to start the winter clean. 
Planted Cucumber-house for autumn and 
winter bearing. Telegraph and Lockie’s 
Perfection are the kinds grown. If the 
nights get colder a little fire-heat will be 
given ; but we shall start these plants quietly 
and let them get strong. We are planting in 
best loam slightly enriched with old manure. 
We want, firm growth that will make short 
joints and bear freely. 

September 1st. —Sowed more seeds of Bath 
Cos Lettuces. These will stand in the seed¬ 
bed till spring. Lettuces and Endives are 
being planted on south borders. Some of 
theso plants will bo placed in frames when 
the latter are vacant. Renewed the linings 
round frames of late Melons and Cucumbers, 
and mats nre used for covering at night. 
Looked over late Grapes to remove laterals. 
No foliage is permitted to touch the glass 
where the Grapes are to hang long on the 
Vines. 

September 2nd. Sowed the last packet of 
Cyclamen seeds. They are sown thinly in 
shallow boxeH in a mixture of loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and are covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep. We are a few days 
later than usual, as we like to get the seeds 
sown by the middle of August. They will be 
brought, on in a warm greenhouse, on shelves 
near the glass, and will be ready for trans¬ 
planting into other boxes early in February. 
These plants will make good flowering stuff 
in 5-inch and 6-inch pots next autumn and 
winter. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to quit alleged under tenancy 

(G. G. If-). You say you have rented a 
garden for ten years at a yearly rent from 
Christmas, and that, you have always ox 
pected you held direct, of the head landlord. 
On August 29th the estate agent, told you you 
would have to quit on March 25th, as they 
would allow no under tenancies. You go on 
to say that you took the land, a quarter of an 
acre, of “ Varent James” ten years ago ; but 
who is “ Varent James,” and what has he t«» 
do with the land? Why did not you take it 
of the estate agent? To whom do you now 
pay the rent? At what, time of the year 
do you pay it? When do tho other estate 
tenants pay theirs? You also say you are 
under the Market Gardeners’ Act. How do 
you make that out? Your statements are 
very contradictory, although it is possible 
they may he explicable, and that you are 
being sharply treated. If you care to write 
again, quoting distinctly the page on which 
this reply appears, and giving the informa 
tion w’hich I have asked for, I shall be pleased 
to try and help you.—K. C. T.] 

BEES. 

Transferring bees to new hive (F. Fib ). 

—It was unfortunate that the comb-founda 
tion should have given way; this was pro 
bably caused through the hot weather. It is 
always a wise precaution to shade newlv- 
hived swarms. If the comb-foundation is not 
of first-rate quality it is very liable to give 
way. Of course, the frames are rendered 
fixtures through the bees having built their 
combs across them. The only thing to be 
done is to let the hive remain as it now is 
taking care that, the hoes have enough food 
to winter upon, and next spring allow the 
bees to transfer themselves to a new hive by 
setting the old one over it. This may be done 
when the bees aro wanting room in tho old 
hive.—S. S. G. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Monday evening, August 14th. 
Mr. Charles II. Curtis in the chair. Five 
new members were elected. The amount 
paid for sickness during the past five weeks 
was £30 3s., nine members being on the sick 
fund at the present time, five of whom are 
on half-pay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—^ Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gakdknino fret of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardr.nikq, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The. name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gar during has to bs 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jrotn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND PLOWBR8. 

Foxgloves (H. B. Smith )—We take it you have 
young plants ready for planting out in their permanent 
quartern, which may be done now if you have the plants 
of sufficient size and well hardened off. It i* always well 
to bow a pinch of seed annually. The Foxglove fre¬ 
quently blooms two years in tuccession, but the best way 
is to treat it as a biennial. 

Agapantbus In the open air (F. St.).— The 
AgapantUus in, we imagine, too dry at the root, and 
immediate steps should be taken to saturate the soil so 
that the moisture reaches the deeply placed roots. Matu¬ 
rate the plants twice or thrice weekly, giving manure- 
water once each week. In this way a marked improve¬ 
ment should quickly ensue. 

Seedling Gloxinias ((4loxinia\ —Gradually dry 
them off, and when the tops have died down keep them 
out of the way of drip, still keeping the conns in the 
pots. Start the bulbs in spring in a warm-house, and 
repot into larger pots, removing all the loose soil. Feed 
when the pots are full of roots, or if you wish to have 
large plants repot. lie careful with the water-pot after 
shifting the corms. 

Lifting Aram Lilies (E. J. Bannister).— Lift the 
plants about the middle of September, and put each 
crown into a pot 0 inches in diameter at the top. Give 
them a compost of rich loam and well-iotted stable 
manure in equal parts. Then stand them In a frame for a 
month or so after potting, shading if the sun is very 
strong. After the roots have begun to run in the new 
soil they may be moved to the greenhouse, where they 
will succeed well. 

Llllam lanclfollum (G. II. A).—Though Lilium 
tpecioeum (lancifolium) proven in most eases to be a good 
garden Lily, it is not invariably ho ; hence, as the plants 
in your bed were in a thriving state it was a great pity to 
disturb them, bs to no class cf p’ants more than Lilies 
doe* the motto of leave well alone apply. The soil and 
conditions best suited for L. speeiosum are good, well- 
drained loam, with an admixture of peat and sand, while 
low-growing shrubs to protect the jouLg shoots in early 
spring are very beneficial. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias (P.).-tYw Gloxinias arc 
evidently, fiom specimens sent, simply eaten up with 
thrips, generally caused by too hotaod dry an atmosphere 
surrounding them; just the condition under which 
yours were grown, as you say the house is a hot and dry 
one, and has had but little moisture in iL The only thing 
to lie done now is to fumigate frequently ; but that will 
not restore the plants to health, as ihey are too far gone. 
Another season use more inoiBture in the air of the house, 
and if any thrips are seen fumigate at once, two or three 
nights in succession. 

Calceolarias withering (Ca ractacus). — Your 
plants are attacked near the ground-level with a deadly 
fungus, which in several instances had permeated the 
hard stems, rendering them quite dead and useless for 
2 inches in length in some instances. We have had similar 
experience this year in most unlooked for places, plants 
going olT suddenly that were healthy the previous day. 
As in your case, w f e find that the brown variety suffers 
more than the yellow form. It would be advisable to 
renew the soil in the particular l»ed to which you refer, 
taking it right away, burying it in some out-of-the-way 
corner, and adding some gas-lime to it. l>o not propagate 
from any of the affected plants—in fact, irom none of the 
plants in the bed. 

Peeonles, transplanting (A M. G.y .—Do not cut 
off the leaves ; let them die down naturally. September 
is a very suitable month for lifting and transplanting 
P.TOnies, as it is at this season that the new roots issue 
forth. A fully exposed position, with the deepest and 
richest of soils, is what the Pa-ony likes, a light loamy 
soil suiting it as well as any. Such a soil as this may be 
trenched '1 feet or 3 feet deep, burying well down as the 
work goes on abundance of manure. In good soil the 
root* descend to a great depth, and the plants are not 
easily overfed. Bone meal may also lie added, and when 
the plants are established they may be given any quantity 
of manure water in the winter and again in the growing 
season up to the time the first signs of bud expansion can 
be noted. You cannot treat Pa onies too liberally. 

A weedy lawn ( W. Ji. P.). — Your lawn is 
evidently in a very bad condition, seeing it has been 
neglected, as you say, for seven years. Nothing short of 
remaking it will do. The only thing you can do is early 
in the autumn to have it thoroughly well trenched, 
incorporating as the work goes on some cow-manure. 
You will also have to see that the drainage is good, other¬ 
wise Moss will soon obtain a hold. After it has been 
trenched and allowed tojettle, make it firm by treading, 
level it, and relay witif turf. If you do lot^care to do 
this, let it lie rough tiithe fftllw 1 ing 4h«n break it 


down and add some well rotted manure, working this in 
with a long toothed rake Tread it well, level it, and then 
sow some good Grass seed—not that from a hay loft, 
which is, as a rule, full of weed seeds Protect it from 
birds until the seeds begin to germinate. 

Plants for dry border (Hopeful Amateur).— 
You should try Portulacas as an edging, with French and 
Africmn Marigolds, and a good strain of the common 
Marigold (Calendula). All these resist heat and drought 
well. In the w»y of shrubs, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Ligustrum japonlcmn, Berberis stenopliylla, should do 
well, and you would also find such hardy perennials as 
Hypericum calycinura, Aster Amellus and Novi-Belgi 
ruber, Linum fiavuin. 1. narbonnenae, and L. monogynuro, 
Phlox setAcen, Coronilla iberiea, the many Iveautiful varie¬ 
ties of Flag Iris, very suitable. You would even find 
Sedutns and Sempervivums do remarkably well, also the 
Periwinkles, especially the golden and silver variegated 
kinds. All perennials and shrubs should be planted as 
early as possible in the autumn, so that the winter rains 
(»n settle them in the soiL 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron bank (II. F. C.). — The chief 
drawback to the ultimate success of the Rhododendrons 
rests with the soil and subsoil rather than the proposed 
site. We arc not quite sure at the moment what the 
exact formation is in your immediate district—whether 
it he a magnesian limestone, great or inferior oolite, or the 
so-called “freestone” of the district. We fear the 
amount of lime both in the soil and the subsoil would not 
favour the cultivation of the plants you name. In these 
circumstances provision should be made for them, unless 
you have proof near of their success under similar con¬ 
ditions. If the percentage of lime in the surface soil is 
not great you might succeed by adding liberally of the 
leaf-soil, and not more than one part of the peat-Moss litter 
to the whole, working it in rather deeply so that it would 
not come into immediate contact with the delicate root* 
of the plants. If you can obtain it reasonably, we should 
suggest also a free admixture of peat, which is not abso¬ 
lutely essential in certain districts and soils, though highly 
desirable in others. We see nothing detrimental in the 
|>osiiiou, but we must remind you that the Rhododendron 
is not one of the quickest-growing subjects to employ to 
form a screen. What may be employed is an o]»en ques¬ 
tion, depending largely upon the space at disposal. 

FRUIT. 

A neglected espalier Plum-tree (Paint).— An 

old Plum espalier tree, much neglected, with long, bare 
branches and only foliage at the point*, had better in the 
winter be hard cut back to near the main stem to induce 
quite new branches to form, and these then should he 
trained on to Lake the places of the old ones. Give the 
tree next summer a dressing of manure. 

Fruit Lees Apple-trees (C. T. A'.).- That your 

orchard Apple-trees, both on Grass .and tilled land, have 
no fruit on them this year may be due to several causes is 
true, but all the same there are myriads of trees this year 
in the same condition, as the Apple crop generally is a very 
poor one. Did your trees flower in April or May, and, if 
so, did the cold weather injure the doom, as iL did so 
generally elsewhere? If the trees did not bloom then, 
did they crop well last year, and thus become too 
exhausted to carry fruit this year? If they have not 
fruited for two or three or more years, then they perhaps 
produce only wood shoots, and, liecauee on clay soil, these 
shoots do not ripen and make fruit-buds. If that is so. 
the Ivest thing to do is to open trenches round the roots of 
each tree, to cut off all strong root*, also all that can be 
found under the ball of soil running downwards, then 
refill the trenches, and top-drees with some manure. 
Renovating orchard-trees (F. H. L.). Your 

orchard-1 rees evidently badly need pruning or thinning. 
L>o that so soon as the leaves have fallen, cutting off every 
branch close to a main one, then coating over the cut part 
with thin warm tAr. Next make up a pail of lime wash, 
adding a little cow-manure or clay to darken it. Then 
well coat over every stem thoroughly, treating the 
branches as high as possible. When that peels off next 
spring it will leave the bark fairly clean. Tnen well fork 
over and clean the soil for a circle of IS feet across all the 
tree roots, and when I hat is done give to each tree either 
three barrow loads of well decayed manure or, failing 
that, 4 lb. of basic slag and 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, 
and gently point it iD. The benefit of such treatment 
And dressing should be seen next summer, and still more 
fully the following year. Repeat the dressing and wash¬ 
ing each winter. 

Planting wall frult-treee (J. />.>—If you want 
specially one fine Plum, you should have a tree of Pond’s 
Seedling, purple, very large, and a good cropper. If you 
prefer two cooking Plume, plant Rivers’ Early Prolific also. 
We should prefer that variety and Victoria for kitchen, 
and Jefferson’s and Coe’s Golden Drop for dessert. Of 
Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey and Doyenn6 du Cornice 
are excellent, but if you specially want a large Pear, plant 
Pitmaston Duchess or Beurr4 Glairgeau, but both are of 
Inferior quality. On a 0 feet high wall. Pears are best 
trained horizontally, working in on each side of the 
upright stem eight branches. Plums are best trained fan- 
shape, because branches sometimes die. When that is bo, 
other branches can be made to fill their places. Do not 
make your border rich with manure. Add plenty of 
wood-ashes and old lime-rubbish, and make it fairly firm 
before it is planted. A light border leads to coarse roots 
and sappy wood. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Marrows falling to set (S. K. r;.). 
—You say nothing as to the position your plants are in, 
but if in a shady spot the leaves arc soft and flabby, and 
the blooms in consequence are weak. Keep the growths 
thin and pegged out, stopping the leaders if running | 
away too fast. 

Competition collection of vegetables!/. II.). 
—You can repeat twice or even thrice, if required, in 
either collection —Potatoes, Tomatoes, Carrots, Celery, 
Parsnips, Onions, Cabbages, Peas, Turnips, Beans, and 
I^eeks—provided div erse varieties of these vegetables be 
shown. Potatoes, Tomatoes, Onions, Peas, and so on, are 
“ kinds,” and of these, as of all the others named, there 
are numerous "varieties.” That is the legal and proper 
interpretation of the terms “kinds” and “varieties.” 
What sort of on interpretation the committee promoting 


the competition may put on the tends we do not know. 
If they expect varieties to mean kinds we should like to 
sec a collection of thirty such distinct-. 

Value of decayed leaves (Perplexity),—I aaI- 
soil, when it is well decayed, is excellent manure for all 
crops. The more completely it is decayed and thus 
becomes soil, the better it is to mix with other soils to 
make potting compost. But to secure that the leaves 
commonly take two years to decay. You w ill accelerate 
the decay of yours if you turn them once a month through 
the winter, and give them, if dry, an occasional soaking of 
water or sewage. To dig in about fruit-bushes or tree*. 

| or as manure for vegetables, if the leaves he hut half 
decayed, they will do well. Dress the ground with them 
as ordinary manure. 

Potatoes falling (A. J. D.).— We are obliged to 
you for your farther and more complete information 
respecting the three varieties of Potatoes mentioned by 
you, but not named in the previous note. Had we known 
then, as we do now, that the one variety which from 
Bedfordshire seed had done so miserably was Northern 
Star, the two others having done so well being Puritan 
and Up-bo-Date, both from Scottish-grown tubers, the 
mystery could at once have been dearly solved. Your 
local experience of Northern Star seems to be quite on a 
par with our own and that of many others in the south, 
as, apart altogether from millipedes, growth has been 
miserably stunted and weak. Why it is so we cahoot tell. 
That the plants seem infested by millipedes is, no doubt, 
due in the first plaoe, as we said, to a large number of 
eggs in the manure dressing, but all insects of this class 
seem instinctively to prey upon weak or sickly vegetation. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


E. St. <4 .—Your Salvias are evidently dry at the roots. 
Thoroughly soak them, mulch with some rotten mi n irr, 
and you will soon see a change.- D. H. Draby. — h mal¬ 

formation, and of no value whatever- Pick off all such 

flowers- F. IF. Chapman .—The Bmginansia must he 

brought into Lhe greenhouse during the winter, as if not 

you will lose iL- A Reader. —See note in our issue of 

July 1, p. 225, re “Summer pruning fruit trees,” and also 

reply to “Oodlin," in our issue of Aug. ID, p. 315.- 

It. B. Smith —Any ordinary garden soil will answer. 
Move as early in the autumn as you can. You nan break 

up the Cerastium in the early spring.- (4. B. -Not a 

gardening question.- E. Butler. — 1, No; seeing you 

have laid bare the fibrous roots, you will, if you want the 
tree to do any good, have to put on the surface some fresh 
loam, wood-ashes, and rotten manure mixed, then mulch 
well with rotten dung. You can plant such things as 
Snowdrops and Winter Aconite, which will Mower l#efore 
the leaves appear, hut flowering plants, owing to the 
heavy shade, will be of no use. 2, The plants you men¬ 
tion will do quite well in pots, hut they must be large,and 
will have to be kept well watered and fed, which would 
not answer, ah you say you want to use it as a living 

room.- S. Usher.— Plant the Snowdrop bulbs tie soon as 

you can get them, and cover them with ashes until well 
rooted. You must not attempt to force them in any way. 
In a cold house they will flower a few weeks before those 

in the open.-C. St. II.—We have never heard of 

Maidenhair Kern being preserved for winter decoration, 

and do not think it is ever done.- S. E. A. — Plant the 

Carnations in the autumn, and let them have all the 
ground. You may. if you w'ish, dot in a few bulb* in the 
spaces when you are planting the Carnations. Yes; the 
Pansies ought to do in the position you refer to, but you 
will have to impure the ground wtll for the Roses, which 

will also benelit the Pansie*.- Glenart.—l, Yes; we 

should say the Solatium jasminoides will do in the posi¬ 
tion you reler to; 2 , Get Hobday’s “Villa Gardening ” 
from this office, price 0s. Ad., post free— ~\orice. —I, 
Plant in the autumn a quick hedge ; 2, Apple-trees would 
do well ; 3, No ; put the cuttings early in the autumn into 

sandy soil in the open air- J. W. —1, Wo doubt very- 

much if you can successfully move the Clerodendron if a 
very old plant. If you want to try it in the open as a 
bush then you had best get a healthy young specimen and 
plant next spring; 2, The timber is goo<l, and the Laricio 
is certainly w T orth planting, the younger the better, say, 
two years, not more than three. Plant 4 feet apart, and 

alternate with Larch.- P. McLaren. —It is characteristic 

of the Pear, and no cultivation will improve iL We should 

cut it down and graft a good variety on to iL- Lilium. 

—It is difficult to give any reason for the colour of the 
leaves, but we think it is, in a measure, due to insufficient 
root action._ 

NAMES OF PLANTS ANDj FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— G. II. IL —Kindly send some 
flowers of the Rose you refer to, and we will then do our 

best to help you.- CoL Fetherstonhaugh, —1, Craticgos 

punctata ; 2, Rhaninus alpina. Fib.— Clematis lanu¬ 
ginosa HenryL This Bhould be pruned in February or 
March, only removing the weak, straggling, and over¬ 
crowded branches. It flowers on the summer shoots.- 

Burbage .—1, Olearia Haasti, hardy; 2, Ophiopogon Jabu- 

ran variegatum, we think, but must see flowers- 

Joseph Chantry .—You should send to a specialist in 

succulents.- Percy TieknelL —The Dodder (Cuscuta 

Epithymum).- Bridget. —l, 2, and 3, Varieties of Mint; 

4 and 5, Send better specimens ; 6. Artemisia vulgaris; 
7, Thalictrum adiantifolium ; 8, Escallonia macrantha. 

Kindly rend our rules as to naming specimen*.- Str. F. 

Camps - 1, Sedum glaucum; 2, Specimen insufficient to 
determine. As to the differences between Carnations and 
Pinks, see reply to “ Pink ” in our i«sue of Sept. 17, 1904, 
p. 376, a copy of which can be had of the publisher, price 

lJd..post free.-AVi let on, X.B.—l, Polemonium auru- 

leum var. album; 2, Scrophularia vanegat*.- J. A'.— 

Artemisia sp. Kindly send when in flower.- Edtrar.l 

C. Devine .—Mowers had fallen, so that it was impossible 
to form any idea of iL Plant it out, and send us blooms 

from the open air.- Double S.— I, Tecoma (Bignonia) 

radican*. It is quite hardy. 

Names Of fruit.— Clanleigh.— Apple Red Astraehao. 

Catalogues received.—Robert Sydenham, Tenby- 
street, Birmingham.— List of Bulbs for 1905.—W. Smith 

and Sen, Aberdeen. — Flou'rr Root* for 1X>'. -R. H. 

Bath, The Floral Farms, Wisbech .—List of Bulbs, etc. 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

When selecting :i fresh site for Strawberries 
preference should be given to one in which the 
soil is inclined to be rather heavy and reten- ! 
live than otherwise, as not only will they suc¬ 
ceed best in such a medium, but the fact of 
the soil being capable of taking up and retain¬ 
ing moisture will greatly lessen labour in a 
season of drought. In low lying, damp dis¬ 
tricts care must be taken to see that the site is 
well drained, otherwise the fruits will fall a 
prey to mildew in a showery season. When 
light soils have to be dealt with such ingre¬ 
dients as loam of a heavier texture than the 
staple, road sidings, which have lain long 
enough in a heap for the grasses and weeds 
to have become destroyed, old hot-bed 
materials, or even a dressing of thoroughly 
pulverised clay, may be added. For heavy 
soils nothing can surpass well rotted farm¬ 
yard manure, and a dressing of lime rubbish 
may be added if it is at all inclined to be ad¬ 
hesive and difficult to break to pieces. The 
digging should be done in good time, so that 
the soil has become “ settled” by the time the 
plants are ready for setting out. Before 
leaving this part of the subject it may be 
mentioned that where space will admit it is 
ihe general rule to select a warm position, 
such as a border at the foot of a wall, facing 
south or south-east, for the earliest crop, and 
to plant the main crop sorts out in the open 
garden. The late sorts, to which allusion has 
already been made, are best grown on borders 
at the foot of walls having a north east, north¬ 
west, due northern exposure, or similar posi¬ 
tions. In each and every case an effort should 
always be made to change the site as far as is 
possible, such practice being invariably pro¬ 
ductive of the best results. 

When the time arrives for planting, the 
plot of ground or border, as the case may be, 
should be trodden firm, and the lighter the 
soil the more should this be emphasised, as 
Strawberries succeed best in a firm rooting 
medium. Make the surface level by raking 
it over with a wooden or iron rake, according 
to the texture of the soil, and see that the 
plants are thoroughly moist at the roots an 
hour or so previous to planting them. The 
actual planting is best done with a trowel, as 
there is then no fear of the roots not being 
properly buried in the soil, and holes large 
enough to admit of some loose soil or 
“ crumb” being worked in round the “ balls ” 
should be opened out. Be careful to plant 
firmly, and give each row a good soaking of 
water as soon as completed. As the autumn 
often proves dry it is a good plan after plant¬ 
ing is finished to mulch the surface between 
the rows with some material, such as 
spent mushroom dung or short litter, 
which will conserve moisture and lessen the 
need for frequent watering. Run the hoe 
through between the rows now and again to 
keep down weeds, and suppress all runners as 
fast as they push out. For garden culture 
the usual distances for planting are from 
2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches bpfc^seen the rows, and 
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18 inches to 2 feet from plant and plant, the 
less distance generally being resorted to 
where garden space is restricted. 

As regards varieties, I do not intend re¬ 
commending any particular sort, as one kind, 
which may do well in one district, will often 
not succeed in another, and so on. It is, 
however, good policy to give the new sorts as 
they are introduced a trial, and it is also 
wise when any one kind is found to answer 
well to change the stock occasionally. 

A. W. 

GRAPES FAILING TO COLOUR. 
(Reply to “ Amateur.”) 

The fact of the berries having coloured in 
a satisfactory manner in some of the bunches 
ori your Black Hainboro’ Vines and others 
the reverse rather leads us to think that 
you are cropping them too heavily. Allow¬ 
ing Vines to carry too many bunches has pre¬ 
cisely the same effect as that you describe, 
and it requires the most skilful treatment to 
induce the berries in the bunches which lag 
behind to colour at all passably in such cases. 
Wo have seen crops of Grapes before now 
which have been brought up, as it were, in 
consequence of the over-strain on the Vines— 
“finish,” as it is termed- by maintaining a 
warm, buoyant atmosphere and with a care¬ 
ful manipulation of the ventilators, but they 
generally take some considerable time to do 
so, and, at the best, it is a risky proceed¬ 
ing, as over-cropping brings a train of evils 
in its wake. Sometimes a check, such as 
watering the borders with very cold water, 
will arrest colouring, and so will improper 
ventilation in cool and gusty weather. In 
the latter instance, it is always wise to em¬ 
ploy a little fire-heat for the time being, so 
that a chink of air can be kept on both day 
and night, and, if possible, to avoid the use 
of cold spring-water or water from the mains. 
Pond or river-water is best, and in any case 
the water should not be applied to the bor¬ 
ders until the chill has been taken from it. 
Allowing it to stand in a tank in the full 
sun for a few days will effect this, in case 
you have no means either of warming it or 
otherwise obtaining pond or river-water. 
Allowing the border to become too dry will 
also affect both the colouring and proper 
development, or what is termed the swelling of 
the berries. Having mentioned the various 
causes which contribute to the arresting of 
colouring, we must leave you to determine 
which you think is the most likely among 
them to be causing you your present trouble, 
and advise you to act as follows : Remove 
the plants as you propose, and then examine 
the border, which we presume is an inside 
one, by opening a hole with a fork some 
18 inches in depth. If the soil is dry or in¬ 
clined to be so, at once give sufficient water 
to moisten the whole of the border down to 
the drainage, doing this in the morning, so 
that supeifluous moisture may pass off before 
evening. On the surface of the border then 
place a 3-inch mulch of strawy litter, both 
to prevent undue evaporation and the need 
for frequent watering. It is quite a mistake 
to cease watering as soon as colouring com- ' 


mences; also to keep the house as dry as 
possible. In regard to this latter matter the 
proper way when colouring begins is to gradu¬ 
ally lessen the amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture (not. at the roots), and to increase the 
amount of ventilation by degrees, bo that by 
the lime the Grapes are finished the house 
will be amply, if not fully, ventilated, ami 
damping down or the moistening of the paths 
and border surfaces will be done but once or 
so in the day, and that between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 1 p.m. In hot weather a damp¬ 
ing ns indicated is beneficial when the Grapc-s 
are properly finished, as it helps to cool tho 
internal atmosphere and prevents, in a cer¬ 
tain degree, shrivelling of tho berries taking 
place. As regards the roots, the border 
should be kept moist even after colouring 
has finished to keep the berries plump and 
maintain the Vines in a healthy condition. 
As has alre ady been alluded to, a good mulch 
will then lessen the necessity for constant 
watering. Respecting the application of 
liquid-manure, we place great value on its 
fertilising properties, when administered 
either in conjunction with artificial manures 
or by itself, particularly between the periods 
when the Grapes have finished stoning and 
when they cofnmence to colour ; but we do 
not advise the use of stimulants once colour¬ 
ing becomes general. Abundance of fibrous 
surface roots are a great aid to Vines when 
finishing off their crops, and to secure these 
the border surface should be covered with 
horse-droppings to the depth of 2 inches eo 
soon as thinning has been completed. This 
becomes worn or washed out in course of 
time, and may be renewed if necessary after 
the berries have stoned. .If the Vines are 
in good health tho roots are not slow to 
avail themselves of the mulch, and it quickly 
becomes permeated w'itli active feeding roots. 
Black Grapes colour best when well shaded 
by their own foliage, so that if your Vines are 
not. well clothed with leafage it would be 
well to afford a slight shade to the roof, such 
as thin whitewash or a piece of old herring- 
net doubled. Black Grapes also soon lose 
colour if they are at all exposed to the sun’s 
rays after becoming fully ripe and have to 
hang for any length of time. It then becomes 
absolutely necessary to shade the roof in the 
manner already mentioned. 

THE BUILDING OF A FRUIT-ROOM. 
For the sake of uniformity of temperature 
Du Brueil recommends double walls separated 
by a free space about 20 inches wide—too 
narrow, we think, for utility or for cleaning, 
and also all too likely to harbour vermin. 
His plan of a house for storing 8,000 to 10,000 
fruits, and costing about £60 to construct, 
is as follows:—Floor about 28 inches above 
the ground, supported on rubble cement; 
walls about 12 inches thick, composed of 
sun-dried bricks or rammed clay (or even 
hollow bricks); inside length of house about 
161 feet- J width, 13 feet; height, 9J feet; an 
interval of about 20 inches, as above-men¬ 
tioned, between the inner and the outer walls, 
back, side, and front. The flooring is of wood, 
supported by joists, resting on a bed of bitu- 
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men. The ceiling, also of wood, is lined be- should be allowed to remain, but caution will 
tween the joists with Moss, kept in place by have to be observed by people visiting the 
earth. The loft above has a floor made of fruit-rooin. This should not bo entered with- 
clay or mud, about 111 inches deep. The out a light, and if the flame is seen to vacil- 
fruit-room is lined inside with Fir match- late, or espocinly if it goes out, the doors and 
boarding. The loft is covered with thatch, windows should bo thrown open long enough 
and can be used as a store-room if need be. to prevent danger of asphyxiation. 

It. in reached by means of n ladder through a Like everything else. the. fruit-mom should 
trap door, which must be kept, constantly he kept clean. It should bo limo-washcd in 
closed. All the windows and openings ale summer, and all dust, and especially mildew 
double the intervening space, being lined with removed. Even n perfectly drv room so far 
straw m very cold weather. The double doors as material construction can make it. is liable 


should he allowed to remain, but caution will of August, and will last through the early 
have to ho observed by people visiting the part of September, all depending on the form 
fruit-room. This should not bo entered with- of the tree and the position in which it is 
nut a light, and if the flame is seen to vacil- grown. 

late, or espocinly if it goes out, the doors and .- 

windows should ho thrown open long enough NOTES AND REPLIES. 

to prevent danger of asphyxiation. Blister on Peach leaves.—l-'orthe last, two years 

, :K „ ., my Peach and Nectarine-lrees have suffered from a 

ijise everything else, the fruit-room should ihickonins; of the foliage, which in time kills the leaves 
be kept clean. It should bo lime-washed in and they fall off. It has been very much worse this year 


double the intervening space, being lined with removed. Even a perfectly drv room so far 
straw m very cold weather. The double doors a „ material construction can mako it is liable 
are at one end. and the two windows, in size to become mildewed from the moisture given 
about 20 inches bv 20 inches, are back and o(T by the fruit. Carriere recommends light- 
front, and about f> feet above the ground. i,,g a sulphur match when necessary, the mil- 

'I'lin liliermr iu <‘i H .vzl wifli nlinlirnu vvl ri nnr] _■ . . e t • . . 


front, and about 5 feet above the ground. 
The interior is fitted with shelves, placed 
against the walls and suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing, and also a table in the centre, which. 


phuric acid fumes of which are destructive to 
inferior vegetation and insect life. 


than last. Izast year I removed all the diseased leaves, 
hut this year could not do so, as there was no healthy 
foliape on the trees. The trees are grown against a south 
wall in the open. Every year 1 syringe with Quassia- 
extract and soft soap to destroy the green-fly. I have not 
100 fruit on eight trees, which usually bear 000 to 700 
really good fruit. I never over-crop. What do you 
advise?—H bnry b. Siiaw, AxtU'ij House, Salop. 

[Your Peach leaves have suffered from what 
is known as blister. Evidently the position 


with n pigeon-hoic placed beneath the fable to scribing is quite separated from other build 
contain chloride of lime, constitute the furm- j ngs . Built in a park it might have a hand 
tore of the fruit-house. some appearance. Those which belong tr 

In making a fruit-house isolated from any large gardens producing fruit for the market; 


Such a fruit-room as we have been de- is not suitable for them, as this trouble, in- 
ribing is quite separated from other build- variably follows cold, unseasonable weather. 


ings. Built in a park it might have a hand- The only known remedy is to pick off the 
some appearance. Those which belong to affected leaves. In the course of a few' weeks 
large gardens producing fruit for the markets the trees will cease to produce such leaves. 


In making a fruit-house isolated from any large gardens producing fruit for the markets the trees will cease to produce such leaves, 
other buildings the walls may he made Bpeci- | instead of a single room should contain and the subsequent growth will bo of a 
ally thick, or bo ordinary walls, faced with several compartments isolated from each other healthy nature, though in some seasons the 
clay outside, or, better still, made entirely of I for storing different kinds of fruit. On many harm done is sufficient to destroy the crop. 


rammed clay or green 
bricks, and the house sur¬ 
rounded by plantations of v 

trees or evergreen shrubs. \ 

It is advisable to project jB 

the edge of the roof in the 
form of a penthouse, and 
for the thatch to use some 

(dose non-conducting vege- ^ 

table material. We ** 

should think it advisable s' 

to have within the double V / ( 

walls of the fruit-house a jf. 

sort of gallery from 3| feet BBk 

to 0$ feet, wide, to serve Jm 

as a store for tools and B 

for a closed store house, ^^B 

to B 

ns a preparatory store- 

The floor of the fruit- ■ 

should, if possible, 
lie a wooden one, boards 
nailed 

clones. I >u Hriicil recom SB * 

* r H J 

think it necessary. ^ ^ ^ 

mice from making* their 

tile pavement resting on__:__ 

sand or cement, but it is 

!l^I e ^ < l thafc / UC J l ma * Plum Reine - Cla,lde d’Altton. From a photograph of fruit prown 

terials as those harbour a in a pot’at Gunnersbury House, Acton, 

certain amount of hu¬ 
midity, which makes it 

.lifficnit to secure the ilcgrcn of dryness . establishments, however, the fruit room will 


I ^ 
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Plum Reine-Clande d’Althan. From a photograph of fruit grown 
in a pot'at Ounnersbury House, Acton. 


-.I.;, I, • J - .... ri , rnt ami.-Mi iiitiii tr>, lunutviT, Ul« mill l'OOin Will 1 I ...1 

,- , ^ efl, rablc- J he walls should be I be simply a farm building, set apart for the ^ f « 

bich'T. nl l T •" 'L r0ferc . n '; e to purpose of storing fruit, and that ease the wXnivo rl 

ci -e, offbv n l’r ri " T" h , e n ' OIRtme is I principles laid down above should as far as da tB ?s cerh 

? , y the fruit, and serves as a substra- possible be made to apply.— Max Ringei,- < ‘ . r „i_.‘ 


This trouble never occurs under glass. The 
only remedy is to plant the trees on walls that 
are not exposed to such w inds, or to protect 
the trees in some way. such as with fish-net¬ 
ting. A glass coping fixed on the wall just 
prior to the flowering of the trees and re¬ 
moved again in June has also been found to 
ward off this trouble.] 

Apple Lord Crosvenor. This free-fruiting 
early kitchen kind should be more grown. 
Where Lord Sufficld does not succeed this 
will. In many ways l prefer it to that 
variety. Although the individual fruit may 
I not be so large as Lord Sufficld, still it is of 
a good market size. I have a bush-tree of 
Lord Grosvenor, about 7 feet to 8 feet high, 
by as much across, and no tree has given me 
so much fruit of the same size during the 
past six years. It has never missed a crop 
in that time, and this year is bearing very 
freely. Two years ago, when the crop was 
so small generally, the fruit from this tree 
was worth from 8s. to 10s. When the fruit 
begins to swell the tree receives three or four 
good soakings of manure-water. Of this and 
several other early kinds I begin to thin the 
fruit as soon as large enough for use. This 
gives the others every opportunity to grow. 

I have noticed even the very smallest fruit 
grow into a good size when thinning is be¬ 
gun early. Seeing Apples differ from many 
things, being usable as soon as largo enough, 
undoubtedly it pays as well to thin Apples, as 
Grapes, etc. Added to this, by thinning early 
the trees give a full crop the following year. 
It is the early kinds that pay on the market, 
and this kind is to be recommended for this 
purpose. It is also useful to those who have 
small gardens and who can grow only a few 
kinds.—J. C. F. 

The Peach Plum. —The list of early ripen¬ 
ing Plums is but a short one—that is to say, 
the end of July and beginning of August, and 
some may say they are not required, simply 
because there are other fruits, such as Straw ¬ 
berries, Cherries, and Gooseberries. Ad¬ 
mitting that this is so, Plums are none the less 
appreciated as a change, and any variety that 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABELIAS. 

The Abelias form a very pretty class of 
flowering shrubs, nearly related to the Honey¬ 
suckle fumily, and though all of them are well 
worth cultivation they are, w ith the exception 
of that usually known as A. rupestris, not 
often seen. This is partially owing to the 
reputation they have for being tender; in 


I far the more recent it is one I purpose to 
follow’. According to this the representatives 
1 of the genus Abelia grown at Kew number five 
I species, viz., A. chinensis, A. floribunda, A. 
serrata, A. spathulata, and A. triflora, and to j 
these several synonyms are appended. 
Taking them in detail we have first-- 

Abelia chinensis.- This is the correct 
name of the plant grown in gardens as A. 
rupestris, while A. uniflora, which is in 
general use, is another synonym. Jl forms a 



Abelia spathulata. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers' garden at Hoalemere. 


fact, they are in this respect often looked I 
upon as more delicate than they really are. I 
In the southern portion of England Abelia I 
rupestris (of gardens) may in well-drained | 
soils be regarded as quite hardy, and much 
the same may be said of A. spathulata; while j 
A. floribunda and A. triflora need the protec- , 
tion of a wall. Considering the limited * 
number of species a great amount of confusion 
prevails with regard to their nomenclature ; | 
indeed, the “ Kew Hand Lists ” of “ Tender 
Dicotyledons ” and “ Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs” are by no meojM^n accord oh this 
point. Aja ( the latter nftmed/lfcnviv^rc PL^y 


neat-growing, freely branched bush, flowering 
profusely when anything from 2 feet to 5 feet I 
in height. The small ovate leaves are of a 
bright shining green, and serve admirably as 
a setting for the pretty tubular-shaped pink 
blossoms, which, with their ruddy calyces, 
make such a goodly show during the latter 
half of the summer and in early autumn. 
The graceful drooping character of the young 
shoots is also another prominent feature of 
this species. This shrub, introduced by the 
late Robert Fortune, is well suited for plant¬ 
ing on rockwork or being associated with other 
choice shrubs in a well drained border. 


Abelia floribunda.—I n geographical 
distribution, as in general appearance, this 
is widely removed from the other Abelias in 
cultivation, for it is a native of Mexico, from 
whence it was introduced in 1642. This, one 
of the tenderest of the genus, must, unless in 
especially favoured districts, be regarded as 
a shrub for the greenhouse rather than the 
outdoor garden, though where hardy enough 
it succeeds better outside than under glass. 
The Mexican Abelia is of a freely branching 
habit, the slender shoots being clothed with 
neat oblong-shaped leaves, and in earlv 
summer the flowers are produced. They are 
tubular in shape, each nearly three inches 
long, and borne in clusters at the points of 
the branches. The colour is a bright 
magenta-red. This Abelia was in early 
summer flotvering at. Kew on the low r wall in 
front of the Orchid-house, where apart from 
its southern exposure it also derived a cer¬ 
tain amount of heat. 

Abelia serrata.- This was at one time at 
Kew considered identical with A. uniflora, 
which is now in its turn regarded as the 
same as A. chinensis. It is a good deal in the 
way of the lastnamed kind, but the leaves 
are more decidedly serrated, while the flower 
is narrower and more funnel-shaped. 

Abelia spathulata.- Like the preceding, 
this is a native of Japan ; indeed, between 
the two there has been, and still is, a good 
deal of confusion. This is not to be wondered 
at, for Abelias are a difficult class to dis¬ 
criminate, a feature referred to by Sir Joseph 
Hooker in the “ Botanical Magazine,” 
Tab. 6001, when a plate of Abelia spathulata 
was given. In the letter press accompanying 
it the author says: — 

The Japanese species of Abelia are not easily distin¬ 
guished, varying us they do in habit, pubescence, form, 
and margin of the leaf and size of flower, and I have some 
dilflculiy in discriminating between A. spathulata, A. 
serrata, A. biflora ; and A. uniflora. The subject of the 
plate here given is unquestionably A. spathulata, best 
recognised by the minute braets, the four or five oblong 
spreading rosy calyx lobes, and the large dower. 

The illustration herewith given shows well 
the general aspect of the plant, which is well 
worthy of a place among the most select of 
shrubs. For its introduction we are indebted 
to Messrs. Veitcli, whose collector, the late 
Mr. Maries, sent it home when travelling in 
Japan about twenty-five years ago. 

Abelia trifi.ora. —This delightful species 
is a native of the Himalayas, where it forms 
a shrub, or even small tree, according to the 
locality. In this country it is a slender 
branched, free-growing shrub, which flowers 
during the summer months. The inflor¬ 
escence is totally unlike that of any other 
species, for the small pink flowers are borne 
in compact clusters at the points of the 
shoots. When in full bloom it is very beau¬ 
tiful, and, what is more, the flowers have a 
delicious perfume. Even in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London it requires the protection of 
a wall, but in the favoured parts of the south¬ 
west it may be considered as hardy. 1 read 
some time since of a specimen at Budleigh 
Salterton, on the south coast of Devon, that 
had reached a height of 18 feet on a wall, and 
used to flower profusely. It was also hardy 
in the open at the same place. The name of 
triflora appears at first glance a misnomer, 
but it applies to the flowers which go to 
form the closely packed head being disposed 
in threes. X. 

Platycodon Maries!.- This has been mak¬ 
ing a splendid show during the past few 
weeks in the front of the herbaceous borders. 
Like all other plants of this description, it 
is best grown in good-sized clumps, and then 
the large bell-shaped light blue blossoms 
are conspicuously displayed. It is of dwarf 
habit—so much so that no supports whatever 
are required for the flowers, the stems being 
short and stiff. It is closely allied to the 
Campanulas, and is, in fact, so-called by 
some. The tops die down in the autumn, 
and to prevent injury to the roots when the 
borders are being pointed over in the spring, 
it is always wise to mark the spot where the 
chimps are situated either with a label or 
short stick. Propagation! 1 is ‘leasily effected 
l»v division of the roots, nnd stock can also 
be raised from seed. A. \\\ J - 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS AND BULBS FOB FOKCING. 

I wish to give my father a present of bulbs and plants for 
his greenhouse; whioh is heated in winter, and for them 
to come as a surprise. Will you please tell me what are 
the best to get, when they should be potted, and the 
proper time to put them in the greenhouse. I remember 
naviug seen, in the early summer, some bulbs in flower, 
Uhe white single Hyacinths, but with longer stems. 
What would these be 7 —A. O. 

[There are many bulbs that will meet vour 
requirements, and if they are potted now 
some of them will bloom from Christmas and 
onwards. Besides these, there are not a few 
hardy herbaceous plants which may also be 
potted and prepared for forcing during winter 
and early spring. Of bulbs, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocuses, are 
well known, and it depends as to the time 
of potting and the subsequent heat given 
them, after they have made roots, as to the 
time they will bloom. There are other bulbs 
that give us many lovely blossoms and are 
to be found in many gardens but which are 
sometimes overlooked as to their value for 
forcing by those who have small greenhouses. 
Such things, too, as Spanish Irises and 
Gladiolus The Bride are very useful wher¬ 
ever cut flowers are desired. There are the 
Chionodoxas, too, like C. Lucilise and 

C. sardensis, of a deeper blue than the pre¬ 
ceding, that may be potted in groups or put 
into pans, and make a bouse very gay. Most 
fragrant are the blossoms of Freesia refracta 
alba, pure white, and F. Leichtlini major, 
light primrose with orange blotches; Hya- 
cinthus amethystinus and albus, with small 
blue and white flowers, are very pretty. Of 
thfe Fritillarias, F. Meleagris is attractive ; 
Dicentras or Dielytras make handsome plants, 
through which the drooping racemes hang. 

D. spectabilis, pale pink, forces very easily. 

In the Muscari or Grape Hyacinths the 
variety Heavenly Blue gives a charming bit 
of colour in a house, iris reticulata is 
noted as much for the brightness of its deep 
violet and gold blossoms as well as for the 
delicious fragrance it yields. I. persica has 
also similar good qualities, and forces just as 
easily. Perhaps amongst roots none are more 
graceful or so popular as the Spiraeas. S. 
astilboides gives us compact snow white 
spikes; japonica is much used, and as a 
table plant or for grouping its creamy-white 
spikes show up well amongst the wealth of 
foliage the plants carry. Bearing a simi¬ 
larity to the Chionodoxas, some of the Scillas 
are 'compact-growing little things, and S. 
Bibirica has dense blue flowers, which come 
very early. S. campanulata alba is doubt¬ 
less the one you mention as having seen, and 
is not unlike a single Hyacinth; indeed, 
some people prefer it for forcing to the 
Homan Hyacinth, it being longer on the stem. 
As soon as these bulbs are procurable, and 
many are to be had in September, they should 
be potted in light soil, consisting of loam 
and leaf-soil, after which they should be 
placed in pit or cold-frame, covering the 
pots with ashes or Cocoa-fibre, in order to 
exclude the light, and thus aid in their mak¬ 
ing roots, as unless this is done forcing is 
out of the question. Six or seven weeks 
should elapse before an attempt is made to 
introduce them to heat, so that if bulbs are 
potted in September, given the treatment 
suggested, and brought into the house to¬ 
wards the end of October, into gentle heat 
at first, one may reasonably anticipate hav¬ 
ing flowers of some of them by Christmas. 
Many, in their anxiety to get the bulbs into 
flower—and particularly does this apply to 
those who do not procure their bulbs until 
late—do not give them sufficient time to ad¬ 
mit of roots being formed, and when rushed 
into heat are anything but satisfactory. 
Amongst our common garden flowering plants 
there are a few which may be potted up and 
treated in a similar manner, with much ad¬ 
vantage, like the Campanulas and Pyre- 
thrums, and these, with the aforementioned 
bulbs, together with some Lilie9 of the 
Valley, which we had almost omitted, will 
fdl a‘house with beauty and sweetness, and 
bv bringing them indoors in batches one may 
have <^uite a long ^ 1 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Solomon’s Seal.—This is one of the moat useful 
subjects for forcing into bloom, not only on account of its 
delicate ivory-white bells, but also for its charming 
foliage Though an old garden plant, few there are who 
think of lifting a few clumps in the autumn with a view to 
having them in the greenhouse in the early part of the 
year. It is easily managed, and after potting the clumps 
in October and keeping them in a cold-frame for a time, 
afterwards introducing them into gentle heat, they bloom 
very freely.— Townsman. 

Watering pot plants.— What has been so 
well said by “ C.” in reference to watering pot 
Chrysanthemums is equally true of all plants 
in pots that stand outdoors exposed to the 
strong sunshine of July and August.. There 
is too much rule-of-thumb practice in water¬ 
ing, and the gardener who performs this duty, 
and does not flood all his plants indiscrimi¬ 
nately, but waters only the ones that have be¬ 
come, or are likely to become, dry, and for 
the time leaves those that are still amply 
moist, is no rule-of-thumb practitioner but one 
who exercises his full intelligence. There is, 
however, another side to tlie question. It is 
if plants are stood in rows running east and 
west those in front do materially shade the 
pots of those behind when the sun is 
hottest, and that small amount of shade is 
beneficial to the roots and pots. The plants, 
of course, get full exposure. Front row- 
plants can often be saved from scorching sun¬ 
shine playing on the pots if boards on edge 
be placed against them, or the pots be 
plunged in ashes. Exposure to strong sun 
heat is as wasteful of moisture to pot plants 
as foliage is exhuusting of it.—A. D. 

Border Carnations in pots.— Much value 
is placed by many on Tree or Perpetual kinds, 
as they are termed, for this purpose. When 
needed to cut from they have great value, 
but when wanted for house furnishing many 
kinds are too tall. This is not so with many 
border sorts. Free blooming sorts of decided 
colours are useful for placing in vases, groups, 
etc. This year I have grown a red kind, in 
6-inch pots. I Baw in a garden last, year under 
the name of Queen of Bedders. The gar¬ 
dener offered me some plants, which I 
brought home and potted into 4-inch pots. 
In March these were shifted into 6-inch pots, 
standing them in the open air. Early in July 
tliey came into bloom. Some of these plants 
had upwards of a dozen spikes of bloom, with 
many flowers on each. When in full bloom 
they were taken into the Abbey, and remained 
in good condition for three weeks. Kaby 
Castle, Duchess of Fife, Germania, and many 
others are especially good. When the flowers 
are over they can be planted in the open 
ground, and will do well treated thus. Some 
inav ask if these are wanted for such work. 
Personally, I prefer them to many things 
grown at double the cost under glass.— 
J. Crook. 

The Candle-plant (Cacalia articulate syn. Kleinia 
articulate).—Will you kindly five name of, and cultural 
directions for, the Candle - plant ? My plant haa two 
“candles" If) inches high, and the pot is crowded with 
small inch growths. The compost consists of fibrous 
loam, with a sixth part broken brick and sand ; plenty of 
drainage. After three months’ roasting on greenhouse 
shelf water is now being given, and leaves are appearing. 
The two tall growths have flowered, the last two years, 
early in spring—temperature 60 degs. F—but very little 
fresh growth has been made.—F. Fowler Ward. 

[This old-fashioned succulent, now known 
as Kleinia articulata, used to be very popu¬ 
lar as a window plant, a purpose for which 
it is well adapted, but nowadays it is sel¬ 
dom seen. The plant itself is rather singular 
as regards growth. It has a straight, cylin¬ 
drical, fleshy stem, of almost uniform thick¬ 
ness, but tapering abruptly at the apex. Its 
leaves, which arc produced upon the current 
season’s growth, are deeply Iobed, and the 
whole plant is of a clear glaucous green, and 
covered with a delicate powdery bloom. At 
the commencement of the summer the leaves 
die right off, and this is the time to form a 
specimen, which may be effected in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : —Take a 4-inch or 6-inch pot, 
drain it well, and fill it with a good, light, 
free compost ; in this insert the stems, put¬ 
ting several of the longest in the centre, and 
arranging the remainder somewhat irregu¬ 
larly, according to their length, finishing off 
bv placing a row of the smallest round the 
edge of the pot. There will be no difficulty 
in finding stems of the required height, as 
some will be composed of several joints, the 
growth of successive years. Place the plant 


in a greenhouse or frame, or in a window in 
the full sun, and keep the soil moist; they 
will soon root and begin to grow. By the 
beginning of winter you will have a very 
pretty and unique specimen, which will be a 
source of pleasure the whole winter through. 
It thrives well in a window, and requires but 
little attention, bearing, without apparent 
distress, any neglect in the way of watering 
to which it may be subjected. Although the 
flowers are by no means showy, they acquire 
some little value from the fact of their being 
produced in mid-winter, when blooms of any 
kind are so welcome.] 

Arum Lilies potting.— Ill the autumn these 
have to he gone over, whether they are 
planted out in spring or given pot culture. I 
prefer retaining them in pots and giving them 
a rest, although I have seen fine results from 
planting them out in summer. I stand them 
behind a north wall when frost is over, allow ¬ 
ing the foliage to die off naturally. At the 
close of July or early in August the plants 
are shaken out, the strongest crowns potted 
three in a 7-ineh pot, and a strong i-rown 
singly into a 5-inch pot. five crowns being 
put into a 9-inch pot, and seven and eight 
crowns into 10 inch and 12-inch pots. When 
finished these are placed in a sunny spot till 
frost comes on, when they are stood in cold- 
pits, and remain there until severe cold sets 
in. Here they move slowly and make but 
little leafage, the object being to produce the 
largest, number of blooms in a given space. 
Many years ago I remember seeing a lot. 
single crowns, in 5 inch pots growing for 
market in a large garden near London. 1 
was told that in this way they obtained the 
greatest number of blooms in the space. 

I am convinced that where planted out 
they make the most leafage, and when 
wanted for blooms only this is a dis¬ 
advantage. Planting out lias its advan¬ 
tages, and to those needing Arum Lilies 
for furnishing this is to be recommended, see¬ 
ing ample leafage is a set off to the blooms, 
while the flowers are generally larger. Where 
needed for conservatories, etc., during win¬ 
ter, large masses of these, standing on the 
level, have a. fine effect, and I have used 
them with good results in such positions with 
large plants of winter-flowering Salvias, etc. 
Tn the early part of the year I saw at Monta- 
cuto House, near Yeovil, some very fine 
masses from plants lifted in late autumn. 
These were in 12-inch and 14-inch pots, from 
seven to ten crowns in a pot, and had been 
given genial treatment through early winter. 
For those needing Arums in a small state 
Tuttle Gem is by far the best to grow.— 
Dorset. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing.— Plants that, have been specially grown 
for blooming in winter will now need to be 
considered in regard to the position they 
shall occupy during the next, few months. 
Those which have been kept in frames may 
remain there a little longer, as it is an easy 
matter to put the lights on should the nights 
prove cold. Where these facilities do not 
obtain, and the plants have stood in the open, 
it is not wise to allow them to remain out-of- 
doors too long. The best position one can 
give Zonals during the winter is a light span- 
roofed house, and for the present, at any rate, 
a shelf in the roof will suit them. Allow the 
buds at present forming to develop. Hitherto 
these have been removed in order that the 
energy of each plant may be conserved for the 
production of blooms in winter. It is not a 
bad idea, where one has only a flat staging on 
which to place them, to stand some of the 
plants on inverted pots, and thus allow of a 
free circulation of air and light; in fact, 
during September, and often far into October, 
the ventilators may be kept open. It is some¬ 
times an advantage to have a fire in the house 
at night, particularly if the weather proves 
damp about this time, as this will help the 
blooms to expand. A little soot placed 
in the water will have the effect of 
retaining the foliage in that dark green 
state so desirable, as well as helping the 
flowers. There are many who could grow 
and bloom the Zonals successfully during the 
winter, but often overlook them, yet there 
are few plants that are less subject to disease 
or are less liable to attacks from insects than 
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these, and given a house where a minimum 
heat of 55 degrees can be maintained, no one 
need despair of having much bloom from 
plants that have been grown on during the 
summer with this object in view.—L eahurst. 

ROSES. 

ROSA POLYANTHA GRANDIFLORA. 

If one had to make a really quick-growing 
hedge of Roses he could not select a better 
kind than Rosa polyantha grnndiflora. so 
beautifully illustrated below. Its growth is 
enormous, vieing with R. moschata in this 
respect; and as it is much hardier I can 
recommend it where I could not moschata. 
The large snowy-white flowers, each some 
3 inches across, and so freely produced, make 
a most dazzling mass of white blossom, the 
only regret one has being that the blooms last 
Bueh a short time. If no room existed for a 
hedge of this Rose one should plant a single 


beds are being formed, and that is R. sinica 
Anemone, one of the best hybrids of recent 
years. The huge silvery pink flowers are 
really most attractive. Another single that 
possesses merits above the ordinary is Una, 
the delightful Hybrid Brier. It is one of the 
earliest to bloom, and its exquisite creamy 
buds, so like a Tea Rose, which, of course, it 
inherits from its pollen parent, are as charm¬ 
ing as any Tea-scented variety we possess. I 
must not omit from this note Jersey Beauty, 
the loveliness of whose creamy blossoms helps 
to compensate us for the disappointment we 
experience in being unable to bloom a Rose 
it much resembles, namely, R. sinica; the 
more so when w r e read of its great success in 
the South of England. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose White Maman Oochet with mal¬ 
formed bloome.—I have just received your postcard 
in which you ask for specimen of the malformation of the 
Maman Cochet Hose. I am sending you a couple of sped- 


Rosa polyantha grandiflora. From a photograph by .las. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


bush upon the lawn or in the wild garden, 
where it may have plenty of space. It is a 
pretty sight to see the dark, almost 
mahogany-coloured wood bending down with 
its weight of snowy blossom ill the early days 
of June. It would make a fine Rose to plant 
upon an extra tall arch, gateway, or pillar, 
or even against an old worn-out tree. If upon 
an arch associate this variety with The Lion, 
which will flower u little later, and is of a 
bright crimson, or, perhaps, better still, with 
that glorious fragrant Rose R. Wichuriana 
rubra, which blooms about the last two weeks 
in July. 

I should say there is some Noisette blood in 
grandiflora, as its foliage and wood suggest 
it—in fact, I believe the Kew authorities , 
label it somewhat in that way. There is, or 
used to be, a fine bed of grandiflora upon 1 
the grass at Kew, and this showed how well 
adapted these large bushes of single Roses i 
are for bold display. Anyone not possessing 
space upon arches or pergola will do well to 
plant a bed of grandiflora. Another lovely 1 
single must not bo overlooked when fresh 
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mens of same. Perhaps I ought to mention that the 
plants were put in three years back in specially-prepared 
soil, subsoil of a sandy nature top soil is light, and dries 
out rather quickly. Hitherto the plants have not borne 
mis shaped Howers, and I have only given them very weak 
liquid-manure three or four times this season, but fre¬ 
quent doses of clear water.—S. II. Allrynk. 

[Both the original pink Maman Cochet and 
its white sport are prone to yielding these 
“quartered flowers.” This is their one great 
fault. We have found that blooms cut from 
bushes nr standards which had had very little 
artificial aid were the most perfect. We also 
have found that under glass in a cool-house 
botli the pink and white forms have developed 
perfect specimens, although highly nourished. 
We should advise a more free style of 
growth—that is, do not prune much. Plant 
them against a wall and allow the plants to 
grow as they like, avoiding disbudding and 
anything that will tend to increase the size of 
the blossoms.] 

Rose Perpetual Thalia. —In one sense this 
Rose is well named. It is perpetual in the 
truest sense, for rarely is there an absence of 
blossom from July to September. But the 


variety possesses a totally different habit of 
growth to Thalia. In the former we have a 
rampant Rambler,but in the latter a compara¬ 
tively dwarf kind, not dwarf in the same 
degree as the Polyantha Roses, in a Pac- 
querette, etc., but more after the style of 
Stanwell Perpetual, excepting that in Per¬ 
petual Thalia we have a more erect grower. 
There is a delightful almoud fragrance about 
its pure white blossoms. It would be a 
charming Rose for hedge-work, and if edged 
on either side, or both sides, with Eugenie 
Lamesch or Mine. N. Levavasseur, a most 
beautiful arrangement would be the result.—E. 

Autumn pruning of Roses. -I should be grate¬ 
ful if you could give me some hints on the autumn 
pruning of Roses. My Roses have been very much 
neglected. They are very overgrown, and have flowered 
very little this year. Should they be pruned in October'! 1 
If so. I should be glad of instructions as to method.—C. B. 

[Do not prune this autumn, unless it be to 
take out a few of the oldest shoots, if plants 
are very crowded. Defer pruning until 
March. Kinds that have made long rods 
should be left long at pruning time— 
say, 2 feet to 2£ feet in length. In 
some cases do not prune at all, but 
bend them over like a semi-circle, and 
you will have Roses all over the 
growth. If you know the names of 
the Roses and could have furnished 
us with them we could have helped 
you, perhaps, more definitely, but, 
generally speaking, these strong¬ 
growing Roses should be very 
sparsely pruned, as far as the oue- 
year-old shoots are concerned, but 
old wood of two and three years of 
age should be gradually discarded. 
Some growers take away in Sep¬ 
tember all the old wood possible, re¬ 
taining that made during the current 
season. In some cases this means 
that only two and three growths are 
retained per plant. Now, if such are 
thoroughly well hardened they are 
ample, and will enable you to have 
some really fine blossoms, but in 
spring they must be shortened back, 
according to the vigour of the variety. 
The very strongest leave about 
18 inches to 24 inches long, the less 
vigorous 1 foot, and the stumpy, 
dwarf growers prune to the most 
plump-looking eye.] 

Rose-beds in sandy loam (Igno¬ 
ramus ).—Yours is a very poor soil for 
Roses, and we fear there would lie 
little prospect of producing good 
blooms from such unless considerably 
augmented with better material. 
What is wanted in this case is to ex¬ 
cavate the beds to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches, or 3 feet would be 
better. Fork up the sandy clay at 
bottom. Then procure some top-spit 
soil from a meadow', skimming off the 
Grass, and putting in bottom of beds. 
Place a good layer of cow and pig- 
manure into the bottom of beds, then 
mix two parts of the new loam or top- 
spit with one part of the staple soil, 
us per No. 1 sample, adding one part 
of well rotted cow-manure. If you are 
able to do this, even if you can do but one 
bed you will obtain some very creditable 
Roses. The varieties should consist princi¬ 
pally of Hybrid Teas, Tea scented. Chinese, 
and Polyantha, as these classes succeed 
much the best near the coast. We have seen 
such old varieties as La France thriving 
fairly well not far from where you write, but. 
there is now such a selection that one need 
not plant anything, although we could not 
recommend a more useful variety than the 
old favourite. Manure must not be placed 
actually in contact with the roots, but if you 
mix old manure with the compost it will be 
well distributed, and will do no harm, but be 
very beneficial to the plants. The earlier the 
beds are prepared the better ; but plant in 
November. 

Rose Crimson Rambler falling (.M E. Storer). 
—Your plant which has turned yellow is evidently only fit 
to lie thrown away. Possibly you have watered it too 
much, or maybe it is budded on a Brier, which it does not 
like. The Manetti is the best stock for it, but, better 
still, procure one on its own roots. They are very cheap, 
and it is not worth the trouble to nurse up a sickly Rose 
plant. See that drainage is good if you put another plant 
in the tub. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DEFORMED BUDS. 

In some seasons deformed buds of Chrysan¬ 
themums are very numerous, and the cause of 
their formation is very perplexing to many 
growers. What is meant by deformed buds 
is that after having swollen to a large size 
instead of unfolding their florets in an even 
manner, they split into unequal parts and be¬ 
come forked and irregular in form. Another 
kind of deformity to which some incurved 
varieties are liable is as follows : As time goes 
on and the florets begin to unfold, it is seen 
that the flower has a confused centre, or more 
properly speaking, it has many centres. The 
florets, instead of all incurving in a central 
direction, unfold in different ways. Flowers 
which develop thus are quite useless, and no 
amount of dressing or arranging of the 
florets can make them presentable for any 
purpose as incurved blooms. The centre, 
about an inch in diameter, is quite hard and 
green and covered with scales over the florets. 
When this is removed the florets unfold, some 
in a forked manner, some flat, and others 
pointing outwards instead of all incurving to¬ 
wards the centre. Next to this is a circle, 
perhaps a quarter of an inch broad ; in this 
the florets point outwards. The remainder of 
the flower is divided into parts not at all uni¬ 
form, either in size or growth. Such mon¬ 
strosities as these are perplexing to the 
grower who has not previously had any expe¬ 
rience with them. No doubt these deformed 
flowers are caused by a check to the growth 
at some stage in the development of the bud. 
The most frequent cause is the taking of the 
buds at too early a stage. Sometimes the 
flower-buds will be formed quite a month 
earlier than is required, and if these are 
allowed to remain they will produce blooms 
of the kind described. 

The result of mismanagement in the final 
potting of the plants, such as not pressing the 
soil sufficiently hard into the pots, is that the 
growth becomes soft and sappy. Premature 
ripening of the wood is owing to the plants 
in a very hot and dry season not always re¬ 
ceiving the necessary quantity of water at the 
roots, more particularly after the flower-buds 
are formed. One more reason which causes 
the plants to develop such deformities is 
that of potting them in a too rich soil and 
during their growth feeding them too highly 
with strong stimulants, thus causing the 
growths to be soft, and in consequence they 
cannot become thoroughly ripened. Some 
growers think the plants cannot be grown 
too strongly, but that is a mistake. Strong 
growth is required to perfect good blooms, but 
it must be built up gradually and firmly. 
These are the principal causes of deformed 
buds which are so disappointing to young 
cultivators. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT OF SEASON. 
Wk do not want the Chrysanthemum so early 
as late July and the first fortnight in August. 
The tendency of raisers in late years has been 
to give us kinds that flower unduly early, 
and in consequence harm, instead of good, 
may come. The early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are more generally regarded as 
autumn-flowering. For this reason, then, let 
raisers endeavour to keep the flowering sea¬ 
son of their plants within certain limits. 
From tlie latter part of August, at the earli¬ 
est, till the severe frosts cut them down, 
may be regarded as a period calculated to 
please almost everybody. Provided we can 
procure a display from the plants from late 
August till late October we should he satis¬ 
fied, and no one can deny that a flowering 
period as long as this is satisfactory. 

Kitty, n rosy pink Japanese variety, sent 
out a few years ago, has been in flower with 
me since early July. At this early period the 
flowers are not by any means pretty. During 
September, however, a second crop of blos¬ 
soms develops, and these are of the loveliest 
pink colour. There is no other early kind to 
compare with it in the shade of colour as 
seen in the later display, and as the plant is 
a persistent bloomer it has an additional 
value. The growth is very dwarf and sturdy, 
probably being less than 15 inches in height. 
Voucher's Crimson, attoof the very* best of 
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the early-flowering kinds, has behaved in a 
rather curious manner this season. Buds 
have developed much earlier than usual; in 
fact, long before the plants appear to have 
attained anything like their usual propor¬ 
tions. As a consequence of the earlier bud 
development, the plants have been in flower 
for some time past, and the blooms have been 
of their proper form and have also possessed 
a remarkably fine rich crimson colour, set 
off by the bright golden reverse to the petals. 
The great charm about this fine variety is its 
continuous blossoming. Jt is quite safe to 
anticipate a long period of flowering, as the 
plants continue to develop fresh growths, 
each one carrying buds which will ultimately 
open. So sturdy is this plant that in shel¬ 
tered situations it is possible to dispense 
with stakes. Carrie, among the newer sorts, 
has the same disposition to blossom unduly 
earl)', with no advantage to the plant or the 
grower thus early. It is a very beautiful 
kind when in full blossom, and the best among 
the rich yellow sorts. The growth of this 
plant is quite distinct from that of all others. 
For some weeks past I have hud a blossom or 
two on each plant, and at the time of writing 
the flowers are opening quite freely. This 

lant will continue to flower until late Oeto- 

er, and even later should the weather re¬ 
main open. The plants are about 20 inches 
high. All the members of the Marie Masse 
family are inclined to flower earlier than is 
desirable. In this family there are the fol¬ 
lowing :—Crimson Marie Masse, Ralph 
Curtis, Rabbie Burns, Horace Martin, and 
tho new creamy white sport, White Masse. 
All the foregoing possess a fine brandling 
habit of growth, and are strong growing. 
They are also very free-flowering, and have 
never failed to satisfy those who have grown 
them. I have been removing fast-opening 
buds for some time past, but now propose to 
let the plants go ahead. Another very hand¬ 
some plant that flowers rather too early—in 
fact, its display is often past its best in the 
early days of September—is Norbet Puvrez. 
The plant has an ideal branching habit, and 
is about 18 inches in height. It is a profuse 
bloomer and has flowers of a golden bronze, 
tinted salmon. This variety is, unfortunately, 
but little known. 

Among the Pompon sorts that flower before 
they are wanted are :—J. B. Duvoir, blush 
pink; Mignon. golden yellow ; Piercy’s Seed 
ling, bronze; Flora, yellow; Mr. Selly, peach 
pink, and its apricot sport, Mrs. E. Stacey. 

_ H. A.' 

TOP-DRESSING THE PLANTS. 

Much benefit is derived by plants for what¬ 
ever purpose they are cultivated by top-dress¬ 
ing them with any kind of material calculated 
to encourage the formation and increase of 
the roots on the surface of the soil. With 
Chrysanthemums, ns with other subjects, 
surfaco roots form an important part in the 
success or failure of the plants. The aim 
should he to encourage as many surface roots 
as possible. Plants which have plenty of sur¬ 
face roots are in much better condition to re¬ 
ceive stimulants than are plants which have 
few. Much of the success in procuring broad 
petals in both the incurved and Japanese sec¬ 
tions depends upon the amount of surface 
roots the plants possess after the flower-buds 
are formed, as more stimulants can he given 
to assist the development of tho florets. The 
colours of each variety are brought out more 
clearly by tho course of treatment advised. 
This is a decided gain, as nothing deteriorates 
more from the appearance of any variety in 
any section than pale-coloured blooms. The ■ 
best time to apply a top-dressing to the planls 
is directly after the buds are formed, which , 
will be from the commencement of August 
and on through the month until the middle of 
September, varying according to the time 
each variety forms its flower-buds. To en¬ 
courage root action, various kinds of ' 
materials, such as bone meal, dissolved bones, I 
etc., find favour with growers. The many 
artificial manures advertised are all, no 
doubt, good if used according to the direc¬ 
tions given with each. Turfy loam, which 
lias previously been well soaked in liquid 
manure, leaf soil, decomposed and fresh cow 
manure, also horse manure, answer well. 

A mixture to suit all classes of soil and ' 


localities may be prepared as follows: — 
Partly-decayed fibrous loam, which has pre¬ 
viously had the fine soil taken out, retaining 
only the rough fibrous parts, thus rendering 
the whole more porous. The roots show a 
tendency to run among a mixture of this sort 
more readily than when the soil lies closely 
through being so fine. To the loam add the 
same quantity of partly decayed horse 
manure, passing this through a coarse sieve, 
which prepares it better for mixing with the 
loam. Soak the two named materials in 
liquid-manure; when partly dry add one 
quarter of a part of bone meal, crushed boues, 
dissolved bones, or any artificial manure, 
mixing all thoroughly together. If sufficient 
room has not been left in the pot at potting 
time to allow of this top-dressing without in¬ 
terfering with the water space, a narrow wall, 
say 1 inch above the rim, must he built up 
around the side of the pot with the roughest 
parts of the compost. This will form suffi¬ 
cient space inside for the plant to have as 
much water as is required at any time with¬ 
out having to apply it a second time, as is 
sometimes the case, to ensure every part of 
the soil in the pot being thoroughly soaked. 
On the surface of the old soil lay a covering 
three-quarters of an inch, pressing it down 
firmly, by which means the roots will lay 
hold of the new material more quickly than 
when laid on loose. For a time it will be 
found that the soil in the pots does not dry 
so quickly after top-dressing as it does when 
no top-dressing is applied. To prevent the 
soil being washed off the roots when watering 
is being done a piece of tile or slate about 
2 inches square should he laid on the surface. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf early-flowertngr Chrysanthemums. 

—For planting- in borders amongst summer-flowering sub¬ 
jects some of the dwarfeet of the early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are always useful, as they bloom at a time when 
there is a slackening off in many things. Some of them 
are very showy, and no one ean find fault os to their 
flowering. Carrie, a deep yellow; Horace Martin, a 
lighter yellow; Mme. R. de Molmain, a lovely shade of 
terra-cotta; Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, blush : Acquisition, crim¬ 
son -cerise ; Martinmas, pink; Mrs. Oeo. Hill, primiose ; 
Miss B. Miller, deep yellow; Satisfaction, white; and 
Ryecroft Beauty, delicate pink, are dwarf, and will bloom 
during September and the early part of October.—D krby. 

Perpetuation of sports.— The time is fast 
approaching when the appearance of sports 
of Chrysanthemums which promise to he an 
advancement upon older varieties will be 
hailed with delight by the lucky possessors 
of such. At the present time there is a 
general craving for novelties, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums not excepted ; therefore any new kind 
is watched with eagerness. The question 
which suggests itself to these who have not 
had experience in the fixing of sports is, how 
is the freak in growth to be secured that, 
the sported flower may go out as a new kind 
if it be worthy of notice? The best method 
of fixing the sport and obtaining a stock of 
plants of the sported variety is as follows : 
If one branch only produces the new bloom, 
cut away all the other branches. Turn the 
plant out of the pot and lay it on its side 
in a propagating house or frame which has 
bottom-heat, and cover the roots and branches 
with Cocoa-nut fibre, also burying the buds, 
but not the leaves. Secure the branch firmly 
so that it cannot move about, as this might 
check root formation. Keep the whole moist 
by syringing the plant when necessary. This 
induces shoots to break at each joint, and 
when these are long enough take them off as 
cuttings with a sharp knife, but do not cut 
too low, as that might prevent other young 
growths springing from the base. Insert the 
cuttings singly in small pots, using sandy 
soil. Plunge in a propagating case with a 
gentle bottom-heat, shade from hot sun, and 
when rooted treat in the ordinary way. Such 
plants ought to produce flowers of the new 
variety. This is better than cutting the stem 
into lengths to strike. 

“FLORA and Sylva,” for July, 1906, con¬ 
tains, among other articles, a review of the Pampas 
Grasses, by Otto Stapf, with a fine engraving of new 
species. Also a coloured plate of Zygonisia Rolfeana ; a 
page wood engraving of the Sycamores at Penshurst Place ; 
an account of the, in gardens, rare genus Psychotria. 
embracing many handsome plants: an engraving of the 
new Yellow Meconopsis; a coloured plate of Mrs. Back, 
house's new Daffodils; and a full account of the Deutzias, 
Including a!! the new specie* and varieties. 

iN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

INCARVILLEAS. 

Until Ji few years ago the Incarvilleas were 
little seen in gardens. But within recent 
years from China and Japan have come a 
number of new kinds, many of them hardy in 
our gardens. There are now about a dozen 
kinds known, though several are not yet in 
cultivation. Most of them are found among 
the hills of Western China and Thibet. All 
are perennials, sometimes with a fleshy root 
and soft tissues, in others woody and sub- 
shrubby in character. Their flowers are 
large, handsome, and trumpet-shaped. They 
thrive best in well drained warm soils. The 
following are the best known kinds: — 

Incarvillea Beresowski.— This plant re¬ 
sembles the better known I. Delavayi, nor is 
it yet clear whether it should not be regarded 
as one of its forms. It has the same fleshy 
tap root and pinnate foliage, with clusters of 
nine or ten purplish crimson flowers, but I 


in April. The young plants sometimes bloom 
in the first autumn, but mostly not before the 
following June, when a few rosy or bright 
pink flowers with a tinge of yellow in the 
throat appear in a cluster at the end of a 
stout stalk, lasting in beauty for about three 
weeks. The dark green leaves vary in length, 
but often reach 2 feet long, and are finely cut, 
fleshy, and of a peculiar odour when handled. 

I When these die away, a winter covering of 

I dry leaves is enough in most gardens, and the 
plant will be stronger and bloom earlier than 
when potted for the winter. In cold districts 
the fleshy root may be lifted and stored like 
a Dahlia, but must be covered with soil and 
not allowed to dry. Well planted, the 
tubers gain strength each season, forming at 
last masses of five or six flower-stems of 
about a yard high, with ten to fifteen trumpet¬ 
shaped flowers in a cluster, the lower ones 
drooping loosely from the central mass. Such 
old plants are fine objects during several 
weeks in early summer, and by planting a 


until seven years later did plants flower in 
the garden of M. Maurice Vilmorin, and in the 
following year at Kew. Its flowers are larger 
than those of I. Delavayi, and the habit of 
the plant is dwarfer, with shorter leaves and 
rounded leaflets, w'hile it blooms about a fort¬ 
night earlier. Its root, though large and 
fleshy, is less tuberous, throwing a scanty 
rosette of leaves rather more than a foot long, 
of a deep shining green, and in young plants 
prostrate, arching when older. The flower- 
stem is at first short, but lengthens, with a 
succession of flowers, of which the last are 
generally the finest. On a strong plant they 
are each nearly 4 inches across and 2 inches 
to 3 inches deep in the tube, the limb being 
divided into four broad lobes of soft rosv- 
carmine, deepening towards the yellow tube, 
and relieved by handsome white blotches in 
the throat. Instead of appearing in a 
cluster, they are borne upon separate stalks, 
each flower lasting ten or twelve days, strong 
plants blooming for three weeks or more, with 



Flowers of Incarvillea grandiflora. From a photograph in Meesrs. Cutbush's nureery at llighgate. 


upon stems much shorter than in M. Delavay’s 
kind. Thibet and Western China. 

I. Bonvaloti. —This is like a small form of 
I. compacta, with very dwarf growth, short 
leaves, and rather smaller flowers of similar 
colour. 

1. compacta. —A hardy plant from North¬ 
west China, introduced in 1880, lmt still rare 
in gardens. It is a shy bloomer, bearing upon 
short stalks, hardly rising above the leaves, 
clusters of deep pink flowers, funnel-shaped, 
and about 2J inches long. 

1. Delavayi. —This (see page 351) was 
found growing in the mountain pastures of 
Yunnan, at a height of from G.000 feet to 
10,000 feet, by a French missionary in 
Northern China, who sent seeds of it to 
Messrs. Vilmorin. A few years later it was 
also found growing with several other kinds 
in Western China and on the frontiers of 
Thibet, by Prince Henry of Orleans ; its range , 
is therefore wide. It was first flowered by 
Messrs. Vilmorin in 1892, and has since I 
found its way into many gardens, where it i 
has shown its value as a vigorous perennial, 
flowering in the second ynw from seedisown 
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I few in a place which is shaded (but not ovpr- 1 
hung), they will bloom later and lengthen the 
I season of beauty. Early plants do well in 
light, free soil at the foot of a sunny wall, 
their crowns covered to a depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches. They may also be grown in pots or 
in the greenhouse "border, but are less fine. 
It. has now been found hardy in so many 
places all over the British Isles that there is 
small risk of its loss save in very cold and 
wet gardens, while it is so easily raised from 
seed that it can now bo bad cheaply and 
planted ill bold masses. One peculiarity is 
that after flowering freely the roots will some¬ 
times remain dormant for a whole year, but if 
left alone they seldom fail to start as strongly 
as ever after their lengthened rest. 

I. granpiflora. —This, flowers of which 
are figured on this page, is the finest species 
yet introduced, with blooms of a rich and 
pleasing colour. It is still a very scarce plant, 
but being a native of Northern China it is 
likely to be hardy in sandy soils, and is sure 
of a place in gardens when better known and 
more easily obtainable. It was found by. 
Prince Henry of Orleans in 1890; but not 


spreading tufts of foliage and as many as a 
dozen flower-stems towards the end of May or 
early in June. It is easily raised from seed 
in rich, free soil, but seedlings take three or 
four years to flower. 

I. lutea. —This in habit and general char¬ 
acter approaches I. Delavayi, but is shorter in 
leaf and in length of stem. The flowers, about 
2 inches long and wide, are carried in clusters 
of clear yellow. Western China. 

I. OlGjB. — A handsome perennial of 
shrubby habit, and hardy in all but cold dis¬ 
tricts. Its pretty cut leaves are borne upon 
long, straggling steins of 4 feet or 5 feet, 
which rather spoil its beauty. The tubular 
flowers, about an inch long and wide, are of 
a pretty pale pink, borne in loose clusters 
upon very Bliort stalks during summer. Its 
colour is pleasing, and in a sunny border 
against a wall it is not without effect. 
Brought from Turkestan by way of Russia in 
1880, and named after the Princess Olga. 
Syn I. Koopmannii. 

I. sinensis. —This kind is of good habit, 
with large flowers of scarlet, or bright crimson 
upon very short stalks. It is best grown as 
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an annual or biennial from seed sown during 
summer. Being tender, it must be wintered 
under glass and planted in the spring, bloom¬ 
ing during summer upon stems 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. There is a form with large flowers of 
reddish-purple. 

I. variabilis. —Also a native of China, in¬ 
troduced in 1887, but little known in gardens. 
It is a shrubby perennial of fine habit, but 
only hardy in light, warm soils and in mild 
districts. If sown early, seedlings not infre¬ 
quently flower the same season. The flowers, 
borne upon stems of about 2 feet, are an inch 
long and of a beautiful light rose, with finely 
out foliage of vivid green. It is beautiful for 
Heveral weeks during late summer and early 
autumn, and though scarce is sometimes 
found in Devonshire gardens. 

B., in Flora and Sylva. 

NYMPILEA MARLIACEA CHROMA- 
TELLA IN A TUB. 

Although some of the smaller-flowered 
Water Lilies are preferred by some for cul¬ 
ture in tubs, with a little trouble the larger 
ones are quite suitable, and 1 have grown N. 
Marliacea Chromatella in this way for some 
time. With these lnrger and stronger grow¬ 
ing Nymphieas it is necessary to prevent the 
plants becoming too large when they are 
grown in confined quarters, and it will be 
found desirable to divide the plants every 
two or three years, or too many leaves will be 
produced, and the flowers will not have an 
opportunity of showing themselves properly. 
The crowns are easily divided in April or 
May, and if the strongest is chosen for reten¬ 
tion in, suy, a petroleum cask cut in two, it 
will do well the same season, and even better 
another one. I like N. M. Chromatella on 
account, of the fine colouring of the foliage, 
as well as for its yellow flowefs. It is re¬ 
markable how little trouble these Water 
Lilies give, and what hardships they will en¬ 
dure. I have at present a plant of N. M. 
Chromatella in bloom which was lifted about 
the beginning of May, a crown taken off, and 
the latter put into a small tub with four 
others, transported by road to my new garden, 
a little water put into the tub the following 
day, and the whole left for nearly three 
weeks, when an opportunity came for planting 
the Water Lily in its sunk tub. It was taken 
from among the others, the crown planted in 
the tub with a little loam about it, and it has 
thriven splendidly, is now in bloom, and will. 

J have no doubt, bloom for a very long time. 
Although the water became a little dull at. 
first it is now clear, although there is no out¬ 
let, and tlie water supply is limited to filling 
up the tub as the level falls through evapora¬ 
tion and the thirst of the birds, which fre¬ 
quent these tubs. I have cultivated these 
Water Lilies in tubs for some years, and they 
give us little trouble this way as when grown 
in small ponds. S. Aknott. 

Sunnymcad, Dumfries, Scotland. 

WATER SPOUT. 

Iv a remote part of my trArden I have a tied under a 
factory wall, and from a little spout, connected with hot- 
war, er apparatus, there is a con»tant hut very small drip 
of cold water on to this bed. This renders it useless for 
ordinary purposes, but could I not bring good out of evil 
by building up a sort of rockery under this wall, utilising 
the small drip of water, and growing on this rockery 

I ilants that require constant moisture? Would you be 
;ind enough to tell me the names of a few plants that 
would toe likely to succeed in such a situation, and where 
they could l»e obtained V—W. M. Coormu 

[We do not. consider that, much success 
would be achieved by erecting a rockery as 
you propose, inasmuch as the surface irre¬ 
gularity of the same would scarcely permit of 
the water being utilised over any considerable 
area. You might, however, indulge in a 
sunken bed, wherein may bo grown such 
Lilies as L. pardalinum, L. canaden.se, L. 
superhiun, together with Trilliums, and such 
Primulas as I*, rosea. P. cashmeriana, P. 
japonica, P. Sieboldi, in variety, etc. These 
are all moisture-loving subjects, some of tall 
growth and others, as the Trillium and 
Primulas, of dvvarfer stature. W T e recom¬ 
mend the sunken bed—that is, a bed whose 
surface may be G inches below the ordinary 
level, because it would be assisted by the 
rainfall draining into it from around. Such 
a bed has only to be started and planted with 


e started and planted 
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the proper plants to render it most interesting 
and attractive. You could make the bed we j 
suggest in this way. Dig out first some 
18 inches of the good soil at the surface and 
lay on one side. Now take out 6 inches,or even 
8 inches, of the lower soil, and discard. If 
you are dealing with a light soil, with which ! 
generally is associated a gravel subsoil, some 
clay, well moistened and trodden into the 
bottom of the becl, will prevent the too-ready 
escape of the water. By having a basin at 
the point where the Spout drops the overflow | 
could he made to traverse the whole length of 
the bed by a very gradual slope in one direc¬ 
tion, and the water, retained by the inserted ' 
clay, would be in constant touch with the 
roots of the plants named. In such a case the 
supply need not be great if constant, and in ! 
these conditions with peat and leaf soil, with I 
a little manure added to the whole, many 
plants would succeed admirably. If you 
prefer an arrangement savouring of loss pre¬ 
paration, a slightly sunken bed, with the soil 
enriched by manure, could he planted with 
Phloxes, Spirauis, Globe-flowers, and the 
like, all showy subjects, preferring root 
moisture. 

On the other hand, if you still favour the 
idea of a rockery, let it be rather a rocky-wall, 
to be planted with Ramondias, Ilnberlea, to¬ 
gether with such Ferns as Blechnums, Scolo- 
pendriums, and the like, with Mossy Saxi- 
fragas, and such as Saxifraga Hirculus, 8. 
granulata plena, and others, spreading from 
the base of the wall. All the plants named 
are moisture loving by nature, and if so ar¬ 
ranged in rocky crevices, or the like, ns to 
come within the cooling influence of moisture, 
or the spray therefrom, can hardly fail to 
prove a success.] 

MORISIA HYPOG/EA. 

There are few prettier or choicer alpine I 
flowers than Morisia hvpogaea, which has now 
established itself in the favour of many who 
cultivate such plants. Although at one time 
practically lost to cultivation in this country, | 
since its re-introduction it has proved so | 
hardy and accommodating in our gardens that 
it is difficult to understand how it should 
ever have been lost to them. It appears to 
have first flowered in Great Britain in 1834, 
and was figured in Sweet’s “ British Flower 
Garden,” second series, Table 190. It seems 
to have been re-introduced about 1898 or 
1899, and the stock in this country is now so 
large that there is little fear of its loss so long 
as the present popularity of alpine flowers 
continues. The beauty of the plant is un- | 
questionable, and consists not only in its ' 
pretty yellow flowers, but also in the foliage, ! 
which is prettily divided, and of a glossy 
green, ns if covered with varnish. The leaves 
form close rosettes, only rising half an inch or 
so above the surface. From among the , 
foliage there rise singly on short stalks the | 
beautiful little, clear yellow flowers, which 
appear from March to May. The flowering ' 
time is so irregular that some have formed 
the opinion that there are two forms—an 
early and a later flowering. Although atone 
time inclined to think that there are two 
forms, I have now come to the conclusion 
that there is only one, and that the flowering 
period depends mainly upon the position, soil, 
and amount of moisture the plants receive. 
Plants from the same parent, and propagated 
by root-cuttings, have flowered at different 
times in different gardens. Whatever the 
flowering period, there can he no question of 
the beauty of the Morisia. 

Its requirements are not difficult to pro¬ 
vide for, as, although it seems to like a 
somewhat sandy soil, provided that it is not 
too dry, it will do well enough in a fairly.stiff 
loam. * It increases best in a sandy soil, and 
in such sends up underground runners almost 
close to the main plant whence young plants 
proceed. It is easily increased by means of 
root cuttings at various seasons, but early 
spring is a good time to propagate in this 
manner. Lift the old plant, and cut the roots 
into lengths of about an inch, placing these 
with the thicker end up in pots of sandy soil, 
leaving the top of the root cuttings either just 
level with the surface or only slightly covered 
with sand. The pots may either he placed in 
a frame or in a cool or cold greenhouse, when 


the cuttings will soon show signs of growth. 
Propagation is also easily effected by cuttings 
of the side growths, striking these in the 
ordinary way under glass. If seeds are 
ripened in this country they are difficult to 
secure, as the seed-pods are buried in the 
soil (the origin of the specific name), and are 
not easily secured in a fit state for sowing. 
With the ready means of propagation offered 
by root-cuttings this is of less consequence, 
and such a beautiful little alpine ought to be 
increased extensively so as to have it in 
large clumps. Morisia hypogtea is a native 
of the mountains of Sardinia, and is perfectly 
hardy throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. S. Arnott. 

Suiinymead, Dumfries. 

THE TUBEROUS TROP/EOLUMK. 
Tiiese are very attractive garden plants, ex¬ 
tending their season of bloom through many 
months. The vellow-flowercd T. polyphyllum 
is the earliest to bloom, being at its best in 
mid-June. Its shoots rarely exceed 4 feet in 
length, and the plant is seen at its best when 
hanging over a low rock. If a dozen or more 
tubers are planted immediately behind such a 
rock it will be entirely covered with a sheet 
of bright yellow that has a brilliant effect in 
the sunlight. As soon as the flow’ers fade, the 
stems and foliage wdther away, and are gene¬ 
rally gone by the end of July. There is an 
orange-coloured variety known as T. Leiclit- 
lini. T. pentaphyllum is a stronger grower, 
often making shoots 10 feet in length. Its 
flowers, which are borne in profusion, are 
Indian red in colour, with tiny pale green 
petals, and are borne through the entire 
summer, and often well into the winter. T. 
tuberosum is a rampant grower, rarely in 
bloom before the end of August, when its 
bright red and yellow flowers staud out on 
long footstalks from the abundant and large 
leafage. This should have poor soil, for in 
rich and deep compost it often grows so 
vigorously that it does not come into bloom 
hefore the first frosts. T. speciosum, the 
Flame Nasturtium, is the most brilliant of the 
family, its trails of vivid scarlet flowers being 
indescribably bright when seen threading the 
foliage of Yew or some dark evergreen. It is 
a weed in Scotland, but often refuses to grow 
satisfactorily in the hotter south. In the 
South of England it requires a shady site for 
its roots, and abundant moisture until well 
established. It does best planted beneath 
I some evergreen, through whose branches its 
i shoots may ramble. In South Devon a tall 
I hedge of Berberis stenophylla bounding a 
j tennis lawn is entirely full of this T ropseolum, 

! which, after the Barberry’s flowers are 
I withered and the shoots are cut hack, veils 
. the hedge in an unbroken mantle of scarlet. 

| T. tricolor is generally regarded as a green- 
I house plant, but in three gardens in South 
| Devon it has done well in the open for some 
I years, clambering through Rose bushes and 
I bearing numbers of flowers. S. \V. F.. in 
| The Field. _ _ 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

The success of Carnations depends on soil, 
situation, etc. Some kinds will not thrive, 
while others are a great success. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear cultivators say this 
1 and that kind will not thrive, while they 
grow freely in some friend’s garden. In some 
1 soils it is" well nigh impossible to get those 
with yellow grounds to succeed. Many sorts 
1 have "such a weak constitution that they are 
I of no value ill the open garden in a general 
way. Any kind that does not grow and bloom 
I freely is "of but little value. Recently I was 
in a garden, the owner of which is devoted 
1 to Carnations, and gets all the new kinds. 

1 Here was a long border of many sorts (both 
new and old). A large number of them had 
no value in the open garden, except it may 
( be to cut a bloom from for a coat-flower. In 
this bed the plants were put wide apart, hav- 
j ing a stake to each, which marred the effect 
from the large number of them. There were 
at one end several plants of a kind massed 
together, giving a splendid bit of colour. 
Another failing of many of the modern Car¬ 
nations is their tall-growing habit, making 
! them far less useful for beds, etc. My idea 
I of a good border Carnation is the Old Crim- 
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of such a moist nature that it would be im¬ 
possible to preserve them unless they could 
be kept in bottles or jars of glycerine or for¬ 
malin. Some might be dried in sand, but 
all so shrivel as they dry, on account of the 
large amount of water that they contain, that, 
the result would be very unsatisfactory, and 
would not serve any practical purpose. The 
hard Polypori dry well if care be taken that 
they are not spoiled by some of the insects 
which feed upon them. There are many 
fungi which grow upon leaves, which may 
easily be preserved in a dry state by pinning 
the leaves out flat on a piece of cork so as to 
prevent the leaf shrivelling, or pressing them 
under a very light weight so as not to injure 
the fungus. When they are dry they can be 
mounted on a piece of card, and pinned into 
a box as butterflies and moths are. Both 
sides of the leaves should be exposed, one 
end only should be fastened to the card, or a 
hole might be cut in the card so that the part 
wanted for examination could be seen. The 
spores of many of these would fall off, or so 
alter in shape when drying as to be worth¬ 
less. By far the best way, if you are any¬ 
thing of an artist, is to make drawings of the 
various species you meet with, or really good 
photographs are still better for giving the 
form, though the colour is wanting. -G. S. S.] 

The FJame- flower (Tropmolum speciosum).—Will 
Tropnolum speeiosuru (Flume-flower) do in a damp corner 
against a wall overhung: by trees ' I know it has to be 
well shaded from hot sunshine, but doej it otherwise 
require a clear, open eituation M. 

[Every autumn some one is attracted to this 
lovely flowering creeper by the brilliancy of 
its coral-red blossoms and its tender green 
foliage. That it is in some localities difficult 
to succeed with one is forced to admit, but 
in planting the tubers I think it is sometimes 
forgotten that it is essentially a cool and 
moisture-loving plant, as witness the walls 
in many parts of Scotland, on the banks of 
the Clyde, and as far north as the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dundee, and in the Highlands, where 
it may be seen growing luxuriantly over many 
a cottage and homestead. With these facts 
in mind those living farther south should give 
it a position over a north or east wall, and 
in the composition of the soil some lime- 
rubble will do much for it. 1 remember see¬ 
ing a fine plant some years ago in Wales, at 
Bettvvs-y-Coed, growing over a natural rock, 
the moisture which trickled down the surface 
of the rock suiting it admirably—so much so 
that it had covered a large space, although 
it had been planted only a short time. A 
rather rich compost, in which lime should be 
found, and a cool position, are points that 
those who desire to cultivate this beautiful 
creeper will do well to bear in mind.] 

Polygronum BlBtorta. -I will feel greatly obliged 
if you can give me any information about the herb of 
which I enclose nornc leaves, the most perfect I cun 
obtain. It grows wild in some parts of Cumberland, hut 
is also cultivated in gardens, a good deal of it being used 
in making a favourite north country dish, called “herb 
pudding.” I have never heard it called by any name but 
Kaster-man giants, though I have beard of it being called, 
in Westmoreland, Faster ledges. Having failed to find 
any information about it in any book I can get, I take the 
liberty.of applying to you, and hope you will kindly let 
me know something about the plant 1 '— Cimijki an. 

[The plant you send is Bistort (Polygonum 
Bistorta). The root-stock is astringent. The 
Bistort is said to have been used as food in 
famine time, and at one time medicinally.] 

Phloxes.— T wish to have a good lot of Phloxes next 
summer, and am making a special l>ed for them, trenching 
deeply and putting in plenty of rich dung. I rhall try 
and make a semi-bog for them, os the more moistnre they 
get the better it seems to suit them on my dry soil. 1 
wish to know the best dozen sortsV I have Fiancee and 
Coq uel icot.—G k kkm kokt. 

[A fine selection of herbaceous Phloxes, 
made from a large collection growing, is as 
follows :—Balzac, rose-lilac, dark eye; Es- 
perance, delicate rose-piuk; Evenment, 
salmon - pink; Flocon de Neige, pure 
white; Jocelyn, rosy-scarlet; Lamartine, 
rosy-lilac, white eye; Mme. Midlan-Carvalho, 
white, stained rose-pink ; Mont Rose, clear 
rose; Mr. Gladstone, pink, rose eye; Pan¬ 
theon, salmon-rose ; Rosaline, crimson-rose ; 
Tourbillion, bright salmon. You say you 
have Coquelicot and Fiancee, hence we have 
not named those. A very fine white is Mrs. 
E. H. Jenkins, while Etna is a very fine 
scarlet. Keep largely to single stems, and 
propagate some from cuttings each March.] 
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son Clove. Its ample leafage makes it orna¬ 
mental when out of flower, compared to 
many. In some gardens this does not thrive. 
I never could get it to bloom in my garden, 
the situation being low and damp, bringing 
on spot, which paralysed the growth in a 
few months. In a cottage garden not a mile 
away it does splendidly, this garden being on 
a hill. 

After trying many kinds, I content myself 
with sorts that produce plenty of grass. 
Needing them to provide colour in the garden 
and for filling the flower-basket, my choice is 
the self-coloured kinds. The following are 
giving most satisfaction here this year: — 
Rabv Castle, Duchess of Fife, Ketton Rose, 
t^ueen of Bedders, Alice Congreve, Mrs. Muir. 
Sappho, a dark crimson, Maud, yellow, and 


do not like the confinement of the journey. 
They should be sent packed tightly in an 
hermetically sealed tin case. Then comes 
the question of shade. If these cannot be 
given artificial shade and a fair amount of 
water we do not think that they would suc¬ 
ceed.] 

Lily of the Valley falling:.- 1 have some Lily of 
| the Valley planrs, situated under a high wall and huge 
Apple-tree. They have not bloomed for two years, 
although plenty of foliage. Would you advise me to move 
I them r To where would be the best place, and when 
i shall I move them?—A non. 

[Early autumn is the best season for such 
I work. The Lily roots have doubtless become 
crowded, and an impoverished condition 
generally has resulted. Select a fresh posi¬ 
tion, where fresh soil would he at hand. 
Dig in plenty of very old immure and leaf- 


A group of Inearvillea Delavayi in .Mr. Chamliers’ garden at Haslemere. (See page 345).) 


Polly Aiken. These include red, yellow, rose, 
pink, crimson, and white flowers. They are 
grown in groups and are staked with spray 
branches. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Pinkfl.— Pinks are general favourites. Even those 
who take more than a passing interest in the culture of 
Carnations, which demand more attention, are fond of 
Pinks. That they give less trouble than Carnations, and 
seldom fail to yield plenty of flowers, is well known. In 
making up a bed of Pinks one has but to have nice sandy j 
soil, into which the cuttings should be firmly dibbled. 
Few things are so sweet in June and July as a bed of these 
old things, and for cutting and bringing indoors few 
blossoms are more acceptable.— Woodbastwick. 

Sending Lily of the Valiev to India. -Can 
you inform me whether Lily of the Valiev clumps can be 
sent to Dargheeling, in India, and, if so, how? Will they 
grow there ?— Srnkx. 

[There is always more or less risk in send¬ 
ing Lily of the Valley to^qjlia, as the cjowns 
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| soil, if possible. Some care will be required 
in digging out the old bed. Your best plan 
will be to cut the roots out in tufts, 6 inches 
or 9 inches square, unless you can fork under 
them and lift them out bodily. Assuming 
you lift the bed in tufts, the latter should 
be again divided into pieces 3 inches square 
or thereabouts, preserving the runners as 
much as possible. The rows should be at 
least 9 inches asunder, and the tufts about 
6 inches. It will be best to prepare the en¬ 
tire bed before replanting. In setting the 
individual plants keep the crowns well below 
the surface, and, above all, plant firmly.] 

Preserving: funfljl —Will you kindly tell me the 
best way to preserve fungi In a dry state, as I wish to 
make a collection?—O. H. II. 

[Making a collection of dried fungi is a very 
difficult matter, for some of the Agarics are 
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ONIONS—THE STORING OF. 

Many think Onions pay to grow, but I am 
convinced that if so they must be stored till 
nfter Christmas, for the British public prefers 
the large Spanish bulbs during the autumn. 
When grown on suitable land, and well stored, 
then undoubtedly the Onion is a paying crop. 
Storing is an important point, but thc^grow- 
ing is equally so. When highly fed they grow 
so soft that no amount of drying will solidify 
them sufficiently, and this shows that to have 
them thus growth should be firm. I have 
found bulbs produced from seed sown in boxes 
early in the year, brought on slowly, and 
planted out in good soil in spring, according 
to the weather, keep well. Another point in 
relation to their keeping is not to allow them 
to remain in the soil too long so as to produce 
u second growth. When ripened ofT they 
should he lifted and placed on some hard sub- 
Hlnneo to dry. Where they grow will answer 
if the weather is dry, and they are kept 
moved. On a hard path in full sun is better. 
Before stormy weather sets in they should be 
taken under cover. The place and method of 
storing depend on circumstances. It is of the 
first importance the place should bo cold, 
dry, and airy. I have found no place so good 
as a loft to an outbuilding or shed, provided 
something can bo put over them should very 
severe frost set in. Slight frost does not in¬ 
jure them. During the past two years I have 
stored Onions in such a place, spreading 
them over the floor. The shed faces north, 
and lias a slate roof. I can well ventilate it 
by opening doors, etc. The bulbs are put 
here when first taken from the position they 
grow in. Last spring I had good sound bulbs 
up till May. In one place I had charge 
of in North Hants L stored my Onions 
in a loft of a shed standing alone in a 
cold position. The roof was thatched, and 
here they needed no covering, however severe 
the cold. Roping them is a good way, hang¬ 
ing them up ; tying in bunches is also good, 
but where a quantity is grown this takes a lot 
of labour. Many errors nro made in putting 
in damp, close, and warm places. Here they 
remain soft, growth is soon made, and rot 
sets in. J. Crook. 


WI REWORMS IN REFUSE. 

I kkmkmhkr Home years back an article on the relative 
udvanta^ts of rotting- green refuse ami burning the same, 
showing the much greater advantage to be got by rotting 
it in a pit. My gardener want* still to burn all his green 
stuff, except! trass, in a smother, and the reason he gives is 
that rotting in a pit not only does not destroy wirevvorm, 
but actually breeds it, and he contends that the wirevvorm 
from which I suffers come from this green rotted refuse, 
which, of course, includes the roots of the annuals and of 
some perennials. Please advise me, and oblige.— Frank 
Wynnk. 


[Garden refuse of all kinds is most useful to 
the gardener when properly made into a fer¬ 
tilising manure. The ordinary every-day 
routine of work gives rise to the accumulation 
of this refuse, as few days pass without clean¬ 
ing taking place in some part, or other, 
whether in the kitchen garden or outside of 
it, so that really there is no trouble or extra 
labour involved in the gathering of it to¬ 
gether. Walk edgings, flower bed and border 
edgings, road Bidings, and all such like can 
be added with the best possible results. All 
pruning*, the trimmings of shrubberies, old 
and young wood, all the decayed growth of 
the herbaceous borders and weeds. Potato 
and Tomato bine should be burned, these en¬ 
hancing the value of the compost in a high 
degree. There is nothing but can be utilised 
with much advantage and convenience to the 
gardener. Indeed, every gardener can make 
this excellent compost without having to be¬ 
stow any groat care or labour in its manufac¬ 
ture. All this refuse us the work goes on 
must be carried to a place by itself out of the 
way, where, if it is regularly put and the 
heap at, convenient times dressed up, the 
materials it is composed of will in time heat 
and decompose. Short Grass sweepings 
throughout the summer and rough leaves at 
the close of the season should be added ; 
deed, everything that can be brought together 
as cleaning goes on. Where gas-lime can be 
had it should he pou nded small, the^smaller 
the better, so us to 
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post. Throw a coating of it over the heap 
every week throughout the summer, so that it 
gets aired to remove the noxious gas ere more 
of the refuse is added. This process should 
go on methodically until the end of the year, 
when the whole should be turned and care¬ 
fully mixed, and as the work goes on all scraps 
of wood and stones should be picked out to 
make the whole as clean a mould as can be 
made in that way. This is usually done in a 
time of frost, or when the ground is too wet 
to work on from heavy rains, so that no 
time is taken up with it in good weather. 
This compost ought to lie a year to give full 
time to make thoroughly, and then it can be 
used in many ways with great advantage.—K. 

-In most gardens, however small, there 

is usually an annual accumulation of refuse. 
This is frequently carted away on to waste 
places instead of being used, as it might be. 
to the great benefit of the garden. A good 
plan is to keep all pruning* and rough vege¬ 
table refuse in one heap and the refuse soil in 
another; then in severe weather, when the 
ordinary work of the kitchen garden cannot 
ho proceeded with, the loose rubbish should 
be built up and set fire to, the refuse soil 
being piled on the heap of burning embers so 
that any seeds of weeds or insect pests may 
be destroyed. To the mass, after having 
been allowed to cool, should be added some 
strong lime, in the proportion of one load to 
ten of the compost, and from 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. 
or some approved artificial manure. This 
should be turned over several times in order 
to thoroughly incorporate it, finally wheeling 
it on to the plots it is intended for early in 
the year, digging it in in fine weather. This 
will be found of great benefit to soils of a 
heavy retentive character, or those infested 
with grubs and wirevvorm ; in fact, for any 
soils a mixture of this kind is far better for 
crops of all sorts than uninterrupted dress¬ 
ings of farmyard manure. For Peas, Beans, 
Brussels Sprouts and the whole of the Bras- 
siea tribe it is invaluable.—N.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes. —No matter whether Tomatoes are grow¬ 
ing under glass or outside, the time has arrived when 
everything should he done to hasten the ripening of the 
fruit. Outside plants should, therefore, he relieved of all 
shoots that may lie full of blossoms, taking care to pinch 
off all side growths, removing some of the larger leaves in 
order that the sun may get at the fruit. Plants growing 
under glass should l*e similarly treated, and, if possible, 
the ripening of fruit should lie hel]>ed by applying heat nt 
night, as in most houses the rcom will be wanted for 
Chrysanthemums and other plants at present in the open. 

Preserving Tomatoes.— I am likely to have more 
Tomatoes t han 1 can consume, so desire to preserve some. 
Will you oblige with a recipe, which might he useful to 
other readers as well as inystif?—T omatoes. 

[Take six pounds of ripe Tomatoes, 1^ 
pints of vinegar, £ oz. of Shallots, chopped 
fine, £ oz. of Ginger, three blades of Mace, 
a few Cloves, and half a tcaspoonful of salt. 
Wipe the Tomatoes dry, bruise with a wooden 
spoon, put them in a stew-pan, add the vine¬ 
gar and Shallots, putting the spices into a 
muslin bag, and boil slowly one hour. Pass 
all through a fine wire sieve ; when cold bottle 
for use.— A. Frier.] 

-- Take Tomatoes when ripe, bake them 

till tender in the oven, rub them through a 
sieve. To every quart of pulp add one pint 
of white vinegar. 2 oz. Garlic and 2 oz. Es- 
challot, chopped very fine, \ lb. white pepper, 
} lb. salt, a little Cayenne pepper, a small 
piece of butter, and the juice of one Lemon, 
lloil all together till the thickness of cream 
(about an hour and a half). Bottle and tie 
down with bladders. It must be strained 
again after the whole is boiled.—M. K.] 

Garlic Please inform me how to grow Garlic? I 
planted the Cloves whole this year, and have taken up 
this week. The result I consider verv poor. They are 
small, and only altout 2 lb. from 1 lb. planted. —Togo. 

[Plant the Cloves (v.e., the separated por¬ 
tions of the bulbs) in shallow drills about 
1 foot asunder and G inches apart in the row, 
covering them with soil to the depth of 1 inch 
or 2 inches. Another way is to plant whole 
bulbs 1 foot apart each way and never deep, 
as wet is apt to get down among the Cloves, 
enusing canker and mildew. Press the bulbs 
into the soil about two-thirds, then drop a 
pineh of sifted cinder-ashes over them, to 
prevent the worms drawing them out of the 
soil. February is the best mouth to plant 


them. Any time after the leaves turn yellow 
the crop may be lifted and dried, hanging up 
in bunches by the stalks in an airy room.J 

Sowing Tripoli Onion seed.- I sowed some 
Onion need—namely, Giant. Globe Tripoli—in spring, 
having been told it is a winter Onion and should be sown 
at the end of autumn. Would it be best to let them stand 
duriog the winter, or should I puli them and sow again to 
stand the winter? When is the time to sow, and when 
would the bulbs be lit to pull?—A non. 

[You did not sign your query. Certainly it 
was u mistake to sow Tripoli Onion seed in 
the spring, ns at the best the variety is of 
little value, the bulbs keeping badly. It will 
be of no use to save the plants over the 
winter, as no doubt the frost would kill them, 
being so strong and sappy. Even if they did 
live through tlio winter they would be certain 
to bolt otf to seed. It is late now to sow 
fresh seed, for that should be got in quite by 
August 20th. Still, you may risk sowing some, 
if you like, as the cost is so trifling. A long 
way to be preferred to any Tripoli* or Roeeas 
for the production of fine bulbs in the sum¬ 
mer are such varieties as Ailsa Craig. Main- 
crop, Al, or Excelsior, if the seed be sown 
under glass in a shallow pan or box in 
January, in gentle warmth, the plants grown 
thinly, pricked out into other boxes, and 
kept near the glass and in ample air, then, 
when strong, about the end of April, planted 
out with good balls of soil and roots in 
deeply - worked and well - manured soil, 
12 inches apart each way, good bulbs may 
be had. In a country show in Surrey we saw 
the other day Onions exhibited in three 
classes—Autumn-sown, all Tripoli.*; January- 
sown, under glass, all Ailsa Craig; ami 
spring-sown outdoors. The winter-sown 
Ailsa Craig beat the Tripoli.*, many of the 
bulbs being double the weight and size, still 
full of growth and very firm and handsome. 
These were shown by ordinary cottagers, so 
that it is evident there is no difficulty in get¬ 
ting fine Onions in this way. We have often 
strongly advised that if Tripoli* or Roccas be 
sown in the autumn a few rows of some fine 
ordinary summer variety, such as those 
named above, should be sown at the same 
time, as well as mnking a sowing under glass, 
as advised. The outdoor autumn sowing will 
be certain to give fine hard, long-keeping 
bulbs that will endure long after the soft. 
Tripolis are over.] 

Endive. —It would be idle to contend that 
Endives would take the place of Lettuce, 
many people objecting to the broad-leaved 
varieties, and earing but little for the curled, 
yet in hard winters they come in exceedingly 
useful to mix with the Lettuce. Seeds may 
be sown up to pretty nigh the end of August, 
but those sown a month earlier are more im¬ 
portant. The unfortunate point is that 
the Moss - curled variety of Endive is 
rather tender, and cannot be depended 
upon should severe weather set in for any 
length of time, and it is decidedly the better to 
look at, if not to the palate. *The Batavian 
varieties require much more space than the 
Moss-curled, and should be given quite a 
foot opart each way, not that, there is any 
more eatable matter in them, but they make 
such robust outer leaves, especially if the 
ground is extra good. The green-curled varie¬ 
ties are good and fairly hardy, but it is best 
towards November to lift the plants and either 
put them into frames, pits, or cold houses, 
where protection from frost can be given 
them, and blanched where they are as re¬ 
quired or taken to a dark structure, such as 
a Mushroom-house, a little heat doing them 
no harm. In covering outdoors, which is 
best done with 8-inch or 10 inch flower pots, 
see that the foliage is fairly dry first, as 
dampness is one of lhe causes of decay. The 
long-leaved Batavian may he tied up similar 
to Cos Lettuce to blanch, but the curled 
varieties do not usually lend themselves to 
this process. There is generally plenty of 
available ground about this date onwards, 
and it may well be utilised in planting a good 
breadth of each, curled and plain, when, 
should the winter be a severe one, they will 
come into use either in the kitchen or salad- 
bowl. Give them an open position, so that 
they may be as hardy as possible by the time 
frosts are expected, stirring the soil frequently 
between the plants before the lenves touch 
each other.- J. M. B. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

POPPIES FOR CUTTING. 
Although there is some truth in the couplet 
of tho poet Burns— 

But pleasures are like Poppies spread, 

You seize the flowtr, its bloom is shed, 
the graceful poise and varied colouring of j 
tho different sections of the Poppy family J 
lend themselves so well to artistic arrange- | 
ments in jars and vases that they must 
always be special favourites, the Iceland 
Poppies in their several distinct colours being 
very attractive. In arranging Poppies all 1 
evidence of laboured conventional design [ 
should be avoided, the object in viow being to | 
retain the natural expression of the growing 
flowers. 

When gracefully and lightly arranged with J 
Gvpsophila or some light Grasses, as in the i 
illustration, few' things can surpass them on 


her of small spikes that, if not so large and 
I fine as those Avhich developed in July, are 
welcome. And there are tho flowers on the 
walls yet, belated Clematises and many 
J Roses. In the autumn, too, Dahlias stand out 
' prominently, and the foamy panicles of Gypso- 
phila paniculata last in good condition for 
many a day long after they have been 
gathered.— Woodbastwick. 

Bougainvillea glabra in small pots. - 

Most people are familiar with this as a pillar 
or roof plant, and many are under the im¬ 
pression that it needs a warm-house to suc¬ 
ceed with it, and are deterred from attempt¬ 
ing its culture on these grounds. Both of 
these are mistaken ideas. Although it makes 
a glorious mass of colour when planted out, 
it may bo grown in pols of almost any size 
from 5 inches upwards. Last year I had 
several plants rooted from cuttings early in 
the season, with a view to growing in 5 inch 



Iceland Poppies and Grasses in a vase. 


the dinner table or for vases. The white and : 
orange, as well as the yellow, blend well, 
while they have a fine effect arranged in 
separate colours, and last fairly well when 
cut if placed in water at once. A friend of 
mine who grows the Shirley Poppy largely for 
cutting finds that by having a jug of hike- | 
warm water and dropping the flowers into this 
immediately they are cut the blooms last 
much louger when rearranged in vases in the 
house. T. 


White flowers for cutting. Amongst 
annuals, we think of Asters, Sweet Sultans, 
and Stocks. In hardy border flowers there 
are the early-flowering Chrysanthemums, a 
host in themselves, Marguerites, the Sneeze- 
worts, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, with 
Rmall heads of pure white blossoms. Phloxes, I 
Michaelmas Daisies. In the autumn one j 
may, if care has been ta^ej^ to remove ^he 
old blossoms from Campi ' 


iu jcuiuvb .me 

papulae. have ayiLm>! 


pots. These were grown on, and when from 
8 inches to a foot high were pinched to 
produce a small head. As winter approached 
these went to rest, and were wintered in the 
warm end of a greenhouse. About February 
they were partly shaken out and potted into 
good soil, placing them in a warm-house, 
where they made growth and were pinched. 
These soon made more growth. When 
several inches long the plants were removed 
to an airy house, where the growths ripened. 
Now—middle of August these have from 
eight to ten shoots full of bloom, and will be 
placed in the open and in sun to produce that 
glorious colour only obtained in this wav. 
They will bo used for house decoration, and, 
being in 5-inch pots, will be useful for the 
table.— Dorset. 


Index to Volume XXVI.- The bindm? covers 
(ptice Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

GREEN FLY. 

In the case of plants grown in frames T have 
found some difficulty iti killing green fly by 
means of fumigation. The smoke condenses 
so quickly that in a general way it does not 
seem to have timo to act thoroughly. I have 
used a good many of the insecticides that are 
in use at the present time with more or less 
success, but I am hound to say that tho 
XL-A11 insecticide is the only one I have 
found to bo efficient, and at the same time 
perfectly safe. For Strawberries and things 
of a similar nature I have used it at tho rate 
of 1 part to 4U of water, and it acts like 
magic, clearing tho aphides off in a couplo 
of days, the young foliage showing abso¬ 
lutely no traces of injury. I have not used 
it for Cinerarias and other tender things ; 
hut a friend who recommended it told me 
that ho found it just as safe and efficacious 
for that class of plant as for things with 
harder foliage. After using it I do not 
syringo for a couplo of days, as I find that 
some of the older aphides are not killed off 
at once, and if refreshed with pure water 
will in a few days revive and begin to multi¬ 
ply again. Fumigation is all right for those 
who have the experience, for Tobacco-smoke 
is a good servant, but a very had master, ami 
I have known some fine lots of plaids 
seriously damaged, even by professional 
growers. The fact is. thero is always some 
anxiety about fumigation,, for one knows that 
unless the smoke is dense enough the fly will 
he only partially killed, and that if it is over¬ 
done some damage will be done, very fre¬ 
quently, in tho case of mixed collections, a 
valuable plant suffering. For tho amateur 
who has hut one house containing the usual 
assortment of hard and soft wooded things 
Tobacco powder is very handy, for it may 
happen that only a plant or two is attacked 
from time to time. With a fine hit of muslin 
tho powder can ho easily put on, and if ap¬ 
plied on the stitch-in-time principle, and 
allowed to remain on several days, it will 
kill the greater portion of, if not all, the 
aphides. Green fly should he attacked ns 
soon as perceived, for if it is allowed to in¬ 
crease unchecked for two or three weeks 
it is about impossible to thoroughly rid the 
house of it. At the close of the breeding 
season the green aphides deposit eggs in'such 
a way that they are in a measure secure 
against destruction. Jn the case of tho 
Strawberry they are placed in the crowns, 
and hatch as soon as they are subjected to 
the right amount of warmth. Frequently 
only a few of these eggs come through safely, 
so that if one could deal with perhaps not 
more than a dozen insects early in the season 
little or no trouble would be experienced 
through the remainder of the growing time. 
When once a house and plants become 
thoroughly infested it is a very difficult mat¬ 
ter to cleanse it—in fact, it is an endless job. 
Amateurs, and especially beginners in plant 
culture, are apt to underestimate tho damago 
that a few dozen aphides will effect if 
allowed to remain undisturbed. They will 
sap the vitality of the plants on which they 
are feeding, and inflict a check from which 
the plant will take some time for it to re¬ 
cover. Some things, such as Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias, never seem to get Tound 
from a bad attack of aphides : the tissues of 
the leaves become contracted, they cannot 
perform their functions as they should do, 
with the result that the flowers are poor in 
quality. C., Byflect. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Dry rot.— Will you kindly name the enclosed func'iis? 
It prows on thp woodwork of astablp. which in somewhat, 
damp. I shall he glad to know which is the heat way to 
eet rid of it, and whether it is poisonous or not?— Rirk- 
dalk. 

[The fungus is that of dry rot (Merulius 
laervmans) in its worst form. The infected 
wood must be removed and the building must 
be ventilated and kept dry, or it will be de¬ 
stroyed.—W. G. S.] 

A plague Of ants (A. MuddeU The best 
and easiest way of killing the ants is to open 
the nest somewhat, with a spade after the in¬ 
sects have retired for the night, and then 
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flood it well with boiling water. Chloride of 
lime laid about their nests is said to be. very 
distasteful to them, and to drive them away. 
They may also be trapped with pieces of 
sponge soaked with treacle, or bones which 
have a small amount of meat on them. The 
sponges and bones should have a piece of 
string tied to them so that they can be lifted 
and dipped into boiling water. 

Rose-leaf black blotch (C. M. Z?.j.-The 
fungus upon the foliage sent is known as Acti 
tionema rosic, or Rose leaf black blotch. It 
is very prevalent this year, and is to be found 
in almost every garden. It is of no particu¬ 
lar account, excepting that it disfigures the 
foliage. The cause of the fungus is not 
known, hut, for a remedy deep cultivation is 
best and spraying with diluted copper sul¬ 
phates. If you have all the foliage picked up 
and burnt I his will lessen the trouble, then 
next season spray vour Roses with Bordeaux- 
mixture in May and again in July. 

Thripa on Vine leavee. -1 am eendinir you a 
Vine Icat and wood from one of my Vine*, and I should be 
greatlv ohliged if you would kindly tell me what insect it 
is that in on it and the beet way to treat the Vine to 
destroy the insect ' The Grape is a Sweetwater, and I 
have other Vines in the same house, but the insect does 
not appear to have spread to them. What should I do to 
prevent its doing so? The Vine that is affected with them 
is very badly so, nearly all the leaves being like the ones I 
am sending you.— Thus. Pan by. 

[Your Vino leaves have been attacked by 
fhe pest known to Vine-growers as thrips, a 
small insect of a dark brown colour, which 
attacks Vine leaves in the same way as red- 
xpider. A dry atmosphere is favourable to its 
increase, and in like manner water is inimical 
to it. It is necessary to wash the leaves with 
soap and sulphur or dress them with Tobacco- 
powder or some insecticide. This must he 
done at once to prevent it spreading on to the 
other Vines.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -There are several flower¬ 
ing plants which in a well-furnished house 
will stand out prominently now. Fuchsias, 
for instance, where the plants are not too old, 
will be bright and graceful now. Give them 
plenty of nourishment and they will continue 
flowering for a long time vet. It is the 
starved plants which disappoint. The old 
plants should be planted out in the borders, 
and if there happens to be a surplus some of 
the best may be plunged out on the lawn. Of 
course, the self respecting gardener will not 
grow rubbish, and a good specimen Fuchsia 
may he worked up in two years, and the old 
plants should bo got rid of. This is a good 
time to strike cuttings. Young shoots dibbled 
into pots or boxes and placed in a close frame 
will soon form roots, and should then be 
potted off, and kept growing all the winter 
on shelves in a warm house. If kept moving 
these cuttings struck now will make nice 
specimens next year, and the year following 
will be very large plants. The Golden-rayed 
Lilium auratum is a very handsome plant, 
and will now be in flower. There has been 
disease among them of late years, especially 
among the imported bulbs, which has caused 
much disappointment to purchasers. It is a 
noble Lily when in good condition, but the 
fragrance of its blossoms is rather over¬ 
powering—too much so for the room. Give 
liquid-manure to largo pots full of Scar¬ 
borough Lilies which are throwing up the 
scarlet spikes of blossom. To make these 
flower well they should be ripened outside 
during July and August, and then early in 
September take them inside to flower. The 
Chimney Campanulas will make a brave show 
now. Grow both the blue and white-flowered 
varieties, and grow them well. The plants 
for next year will now be coming on outside. 
They may either be raised from seeds or by 
taking strong offsets from the old plants. 
See that everything coming into bloom or 
which requires nourishment to sustain it to 
the end of the season has sufficient water and 
liquid-manure. Zonal Geraniums, Begonias, 
Cockscombs. Balsams, Heliotropes, and 
double Petunias will afford variety. 

Stove. —Now that the stove has been 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted, if neces¬ 
sary, the plants which have been moved to 
other houses wiU'llte brought batk. as well as 
some of the easiest tf£teonj{sVfithe fibrous- 


rooted type, and Poinsettias. The last, when 
the pots are full of roots, or approaching that 
condition, may have some liquid-manure. 
Occasionally Neriums, which have been rested 
under cool treatment, will respond to warmth 
—in fact, all winter flowering plants seem to 
need a month’s rest in summer. Get the 
growth made first, and then cool down to 
ripen, and if the flowers are wanted early 
take into heat and help with a weak stimulant. 
This refers to such things as Francisceas and 
other hardwooded plants. The same kind of 
resting and ripening treatment may he given 
to soft-wooded plants, though in a less pro¬ 
nounced manner. Gesneras of the ‘zebrina 
and cinnabarina sections will now be 
coming on in low houses or pits, so as to be 
near the glass, and will require a little 
warmth on cold nights. Be careful not to use 
hard water for syringing. If soft water is not 
available do not syringe at all, but keep up 
the necessary moisture in the atmosphere by 
damping floors, etc. Coleus thyrsoideus is 
rather a pretty winter flowering stove plant, 
and is easily propagated from cuttings of the 
young shoots. 

Ferns under glass. These plants should 
be in good condition, and if a house is given 
up to Ferns a few of the variegated sorts may 
be grown to brighten up the house, and an 
Orchid or two, or Crotons and Dractenas, 
may he used to give tone and colour. Then 
if there is heat enough the Gold and Silver 
Ferns may be grown, and such Adi ant urns as 
Farlevense. It is always advisable to have a 
division across the house if a large one, keep¬ 
ing one house as a cool or intermediate house 
and the other for warm-house Ferns. The 
temperature should range at night about 
65 degrees. Do not shade too heavily if the 
plants have to be taken out on party nights, 
as plants suffer so much when taken out of a 
steaming atmosphere when they have been 
heavily shaded. Secure and sow spores from 
well-developed plants in boxes of peaty-loam 
in shady positions, covered with glass, and 
kept moist. 

Roses in pots for forcing. Those which 
flowered last winter, and which have been 
planted out, should now be overhauled, and 
the strongest and healthiest plants selected 
for early forcing, and the others kept in re¬ 
serve, to come on more quietly. What 
pruning is required should be done now, and 
if long-stemmed flowers are wanted the plants 
should be cut rather hard back to concentrate 
the growth. Very often for the early forced 
plants a top-dressing will suffice. The com¬ 
post used should be good loam and a little 
old manure, still further fortified with bone- 
meal and other plant foods. Any plants 
which require larger pots should have them 
now. and as early in autumn as the plants 
can be moved with safety other plants may 
be lifted from the beds, and potted to come in 
later. If we have to buy Rose plants for 
potting I like to buy them early in autumn 
and plant out iu a well prepared bed one 
season, pruning the roots before? planting and 
cutting the branches rather hard back at the 
end of March. These plants do good work in 
pots the next season, and will ho in a condi¬ 
tion to force early the season following. 

Tomatoes In cool houses. These are now 
ripening fast, and the leaves may be shortened 
hack to permit of the sunshine penetrating 
freely, as the houses are generally wanted by 
the end of September for other plants. If 
the foliage is reduced the plants will not want 
so much water, and a little stimulant, may 
be given to swell off the small fruits at the 
top of the plants. As regards cropping quali¬ 
ties there is not much to choose between half- 
a-dozen of the best varieties. Challenger and 
Laurenson’s No. 3 arc doing well with me, 
and are cropped up to the top of plants which 
are over 6 feet high. The best setter of any 
Tomato I have grown is Laurenson’s No. 3. 
but the fruits are just a little coarse, though 
we get weight and bulk. There is no disease 
this season. This l attribute to planting in 
firm ground, allowing each plant plenty of 
room and very free ventilation, and, of course, 
there is something in saving seeds from 
healthy plants. 

Window gardening.— Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine is a beautiful room plant in a light 


position, and not over-potted. If plants of 
any kind stand in vases do not leave the 
water which runs through the ball at the 
bottom of the vase, or trouble will surely 
follow. Besides, water in a stagnant state 
soon gets putrid, and gives off a disagreeable 
and unhealthy odour. Plants in pots will not 
require so much water now, therefore there is 
room for judgment in apportioning the 
supply. 

Outdoor garden. -Where carpet or foliage 
bedding is still carried out cuttings of Iresines, 
Coleuses, and Alt erna nth eras should be taken 
and inserted in pots or boxes of sandy soil, 
and placed in a frame where there is a little 
warmth in the bed. Ventilate a little in the 
morning to let out the damp, vitiated atmos¬ 
phere, and afterwards dose the frame and 
shade when the sun is bright. Thin and 
train climbers on walls. Thin out the weak 
shoots of climbing Roses, and remove any old 
branch where it. can be spared. It is Hie 
young, strong shoots we want, for next, 
season’s flowering, and these should bn 
trained in full length to get firm and ripen, as 
the soft, sappy wood will not flower. Two or 
three good soakings of liquid manure will 
help Roses now coming on for autumn bloom 
ing. The Manetti stock is useful on light 
soils, but it must not be permitted to produce 
suckers, and will require watching, all at 
tempts to produce suckers being frustrated by 
removing all the soil round their base, and 
cutting them off with a sharp knife. Ever¬ 
green and other hedges should be gone over, 
and strong shoots which have broken awav 
cut back. This is a good time to layer choice 
shrubs which are difficult to strike from cut¬ 
tings. These may include Daphne Cneornm, 
Chiinonanthus fragrans, Prunus triloba, etc. 
The last-named is often grafted or budded, 
hut. the grafted plants are often troublesome 
from the suckers produced. Save seeds of 
any choice flowering plants. 

Fruit garden. —Morello Cherries are gene 
rally grown on north walls, where they do 
very well, and produce fine fruits, but they 
bear well as bush trees and standards in the 
open, though the fruits may not. he quite so 
fine. If Mulberry-trees are not planted on 
the lawn the ground should he turfed beneath 
them as far as the branches spread when 
they begin to bear to keep the falling fruit 
free from grit. The Quince makes a hand¬ 
some tree as a standard in the front of the 
shrubbery. This position will also suit the 
Medlar. Some day those who have plenty of 
space may give nfore attention to the Black¬ 
berries by making selections from our native 
Bramble. Flowering late, they are not. cut 
by spring frosts. This is the best month for- 
planting Strawberries, and if as much pains 
were taken in the selection and preparation 
of the plants as are given to those provided for 
forcing in pots, a good crop might be obtained 
the first season. And. really, the time taken 
up in this work would bring its own com 
pensation. Where wall-trees were pruned 
early, and other shoots have broken away, 
these should now be removed. I think in 
summer pruning it is a mistake to leave the 
spurs too long if we want the spurs to de¬ 
velop fruit buds, as the forces which develop 
buds are wasted in the long spurs. Leaving 
four leaves is the principle I act upon. The 
leading shoots of young trees should be 
nailed now. 

Vegetable garden. —In the north any seed 
sowing will be finished. Winter Spinach may 
be sown in the south for standing the winter. 
Sow Cauliflowers for wintering in frames or 
sheltered places near walls. Strong, healthy 
roots of Parsley may be lifted, the large, old 
leaves cut off/and the roots planted where 
shelter can be given. Give a good soaking of 
water to settle the soil round the roots. 
Earth up Celery where the foliage is 
drv, first trimming off small leaves and 
suckers from the base. The work can be 
better done if a string of raffia is passed round 
each plant first to keep the leaves together. 
When the first process of blanching is carried 
out with paper collars the raffia will not be 
required. This permits of watering up to 
the time the earthing up is done. Where 
Cardoons are grown the stems are drawn to¬ 
gether, and hav bands wrapped round them. 
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Late Globe Artichokes must have plenty of 
water in which some stimulant has been 
mixed. If late heads are wanted the plants 
must not remain too long in one position. 
The safe course is to plant a row or two 
annually. Lift all early Potatoes, and sow 
late Turnips, or put Lettuces and other 
salad plants on the ground. A bed of 
Lamb’s Lettuce sown now comes in useful. 
Late Peas, if the weather continues dry, 
must have water. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September Jfih. —Sowed Chervil and a small 
bed of Brown Cos Lettuce for standing the 
winter. Cleared off all Onions. All that 
were long enough have been tied in bunches, 
and will be hung up in a cool shed. Pre¬ 
pared Onion ground for Cabbage by top- 
dressing with soot, and superphosphate hoed 
in deeply. Drills will be drawn, and the 
Cabbages planted in the drills. 

September 5th. —Mushroom beds in the 
shade outside have done fairly well. An¬ 
other bed has been made, aud at the end of 
this month beds will be made in the house. 
The house has been thoroughly cleaned and 
limewashed. Finished lifting early Potatoes. 
Tubers were selected from the most prolific 
roots for early planting, and a change of 
seed will be effected with a friend in the 
north. 

September 6th. Early Apples, Pears, and 
Plums are being gathered as soon as ready. 
There is a good crop of Victoria and Gis- 
bourne Plums. The last named is one of 
the best for jam-making and cooking, and 
generally bears well. We shall have a little 
root-pruning to do, and shall soon set about 
it. The work will be done in a conservative 
spirit. A little fresh soil will be worked into 
the trench to encourage fibres. 

September 7th.— The spade has been used 
round scarlet Salvias aud some other plants 
that will shortly be lifted and potted. 
Finished potting Arum Lilies. Potted bulbs 
of Lilium Harrisi, and plunged in Cocoa- 
fibre. We are still taking cuttings of 
various kinds of bedding and other plants. 
Removed a few more leaves from Tomatoes in 
cool houses. 

September 8th. —Thinned Turnips to 10 
inches and 12 inches apart, and loosened up 
soil with the hoe. Liquid-manure is given to 
Roses from time to time. Watered inside 
border of late vinery with a quick-acting 
stimulant in the water. Grapes aro colour¬ 
ing. We may give one more soaking, and 
then mulch borders with clean litter to keep 
down damp and dust. 

September 9th. —Potted more early flower¬ 
ing bulbs. Roman Hyacinths are a little 
cheaper than they were, and the bulbs are 
firm and heavy. Shifted on young Ferns, 
and sowed. Fern spores in boxes covered 
with glass in shady part of stove. Chrysan¬ 
themums are now receiving liquid-manure 
twice a week. Discrimination is used, as 
some kinds require more feeding than others. 
Thinned early sown Spinach to 6 inches 
apart. 

The drought and the Tufted Pansies.— 

The weather of late has been exceedingly try¬ 
ing to the Tufted Pansies, the only type that 
is really doing well being the pretty little 
Violettas, with their ideal tufted habit of 
growth. Ordinary forms of the Tufted 
Pansies looked well until the second or third 
week in July, and since then their appear¬ 
ance is anything but what wo might reason¬ 
ably expect. As I am anxious to produce an 
abundant supply of new sucker-like growths 
my chief concern has been to keep the plants 
growing steadily. The ground is somewhat 
heavy, and already there are cracks, in some 
instances quite an inch in diameter, and yet 
this soil has been well worked until within the 
last week or two. To keep the plants in 
health I am giving copious applications of 
clear water, followed by an occasional dose of 
manure-water. This is having its good effect, 
and in the future I am expecting to procure 
all the cuttings that are wanted for a time, at 
any rate. To-day (AtgustCIBr d) (TJ Ihate 


mulched the beds and borders somewhat 
heavily with rotten manure, and by these 
means I shall conserve much of the mois¬ 
ture, and at the same time give the plants a 
stimulus they stand much in need of. Towards 
the consummation I desiro so much to see, the 
spent blossoms are removed, and stray seed 
pods also detached. When the plants become 
impoverished it is a good plan to occasionally 
pick off all buds and blossoms, that the plants 
may be rested. Such attention seldom fails 
to bring about the desired effect.—D. B. C. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A neighbour's trees. -My neifrhlxnir a few years 
ago planted Sycamore-trees close against my fence. How 
far may I cut them back ?—J. 

[You may cut any part of the trees that 
overhang your ground, but you must bo care¬ 
ful not to cut any part that docs not over¬ 
hang your land. If the lateral branches of 
your hedge project over his boundary he 
similarly has the right to cut hack your 
hedge, but. neither of you may cross the per¬ 
pendicular line above the boundary.— 
K. C. T.] 

Greenhouse chimney. I have a greenhouse with 
a 9-inch wall at the back, which belongs to me. At the 
back of the wall my neighbour has some tall Lime trees, 
which did overhang my greenhouse. With my neigh 
hour's permission I have cut them hack straight up with 
the wall. Now I want to put my stove-pipe, 4 inches in 
diameter, through the wall to my neighbour's side, and 
to go straight up close to wall. I have told my neighbour 
this, and she has no objection. The pipe will come close 
up in her trees. Supposing they are burnt or damaged, 
can she claim compensation for damage ? Swick. 

[Yes, I think that if the trees are burnt or 
damaged by your changed stove pipe you will 
be liable in damages. Very probably there 
will be no such action, certainly not if the 
pipe is properly fixed, and if it is not pro¬ 
perly fixed you must hear the consequences.— 
K. 0. T.] 

The right of a tenant to remove fencing 
erected by him —I occupy by the year a house with 
some land attached, and I have fenced some fields with 
postsand wire and have put down some wooden gates. If 
I leave at the end of my year, can I remove the stakes, 
wire, and gates, or can I only remove the gates ? Does 
the fact that the stakes are driven into the soil render 
them the property of the landlord ^Slen. 

[I regret I have no knowledge of the law of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. In England 
the fencing would bo removable on adopting 
the procedure laid down in the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts, and I have little doubt that 
the fencing may also be removed in your case 
under certain Irish statutes, but your de¬ 
scription of your holding is not sufficiently 
precise to enable me to offer an opinion with 
any confidence. The gates will be removable 
unless they have been put down in the place 
of gates belonging to the landlord.—K. C. T.] 

Property In soot removed by chimney 
sweep. —My chimney sweep expects me to buv the soot 
from my own chimney. It is the first time he has asked 
me to do this, and I shall be glad to know if he can legally 
do it? I am under the impression that the soot from my 
own chimney is my own property, and not that of the 
sweep. Am I right /—Constant Rbadbr. 

[I do not think you have stated the position 
accurately. It is my impression that the 
sweep does not “ expect you to buy back the 
soot from your own chimney,” but that he 
does expect that you shall pay for the soot if 
you retain it. That is a different thing alto¬ 
gether. Legally, the soot taken from your 
chimney is your own property, and you may 
retain it without payment. But you must, of 
course, pay the person who sweeps the 
chimney his reasonable charges for doing the 
work. Now, sweeps in some places have two 
sets of charges—the one where they convert 
to their own use the soot taken ; the other, 
where they leave the soot on the premises. 
Many householders have no possible use for 
the soot, and would not have it left on the 
premises on any account, but the soot has an 
intrinsic or commercial value, and so where 
the sweep takes the soot he can afford to 
charge a trifle less for the work of sweeping. 
In some places one uniform charge is made 
by sweeps, and if tho owner of the premises 
desires to retain the soot he is called upon to 
pay for it. And this is what has happened in 
your case—at least, I expect so—and it is 
perfectly right, too. Perhaps the sweep is 
making an exorbitant demand. In that case 
retain the soot, offer him a reasonable sum 
for his work, aud if he will not accept it pay 


him nothing, and leave him to sue you, aud 
on entry of an action pay into court the sum 
you offered him, and defend tho action for 
the balance. The commercial value of fresh 
soot does not exceed 3d. to 4d. per bushel.— 
K. C. T.J 

POULTRY. 

THE MOULTING SEASON. 

This generally begins about the middle of 
August, but much depends upon the peculi 
arities of the season, or tho general treatment 
the birds have received. It is always well to 
get the moulting over as early as possible, so 
that the hens may be in good condition for 
laying before tho return of chilly weather. 
Where fowls show any difficulty in moulting 
they should receive extra care and attention 
iu being kept warm and dry, while a tonie 
may be administered daily, in the form of a 
bolus containing ground ginger and sulphate 
of iron ; or, in cold weather, bread soaked 
in strong ale. During the moult the male 
birds should bo removed from the hens and 
placed in pens, as they aro at this time often 
harsh and spiteful to the hens. Fowls that 
have their liberty and aro well housed and 
fed get through their moulting, as a rule, 
without difficulty, while those in confined 
space requiro a little more care and attention. 
The diet, while nourishing, should not be of 
too stimulating a nature. Abundance of 
green vegetables should be supplied, and the 
roosts bo warm and sheltered, although well 
ventilated and free from draughts. When 
the weather is damp or chilly it. is a good 
plan to feed the fowls under cover, and to 
give them warm, soft food, such as Oatmeal 
or Barleymeal, mixed with hot water to a 
crumbly pasto that will easily fall to pieces 
on being thrown down. The best grain to 
supply is good sound Barley, although Buck 
wheat is excellent for fowls during their 
moult, and a little Hemp-seed once a day is 
very good for them. Flowers of sulphur, 
mixed with soft food, and given in the, pro¬ 
portion of a teaspoonful to every three fowls, 
two or three times a week, greatly helps in 
tho elaboration of the new feathers. 

Means should bo employed to check any 
tendency to feat her eating at this time. This 
habit is often acquired at the time that the 
quill feathers are showing just outside the 
skin. When a hen is discovered feather-eat 
ing, she should be removed at once, or it 
may lead to the others forming the bad habit. 
It is important to provide shelter from rain, 
as exposure to a rainstorm when partly de 
uuded of their feathers will, in many cases, lay 
the foundation of a ruined constitution. 
Under this shelter may be provided a good 
heap of coal-ashes for the fowls to dust them¬ 
selves in. This assists in cleaning them from 
vermin and other impurities, and is instru 
mental in preserving them in health. 

_ S. S. G. 

Loss of hens (Gaultier). —Your hens ap¬ 
pear to be suffering from liver complaint, 
the principal cause of which is a wrong 
system of feeding. The free use of Maize in 
the poultry-yard leads to the formation of in¬ 
ternal fat, and as this accumulates not only 
does the egg supply diminish but the hens 
fall victims to disease. Chickens which are 
bred from Maize-fed stock often inherit tho 
tendency to liver trouble. The only time 
when Maize may be given with safety is 
during very cold weather. Feeding on excess 
of starchy or fat-forming foods is not only the 
commonest cause of liver disease, but it tends 
to make the birds scrofulous, and predisposes 
them to roup during a wet season. The 
proper treatment for liver trouble consists in 
change of food, and tho administration of 
doses of Epsom salts from time to time. 
The birds should be encouraged to take 
plenty of exercise. If, in feeding, the grain is 
scattered amongst chaff or straw, so that tho 
hens will have to scratch in order to obtain 
it, they will thereby get more exercise than 
they would if they had only to pick it up in 
the usual way. Let your fowls have a daily 
feed of good, sound Oats instead of other grain 
of a more heat-forming nature. A little acidi¬ 
fied solution of steel put into the drinking 
water will act as a good tonic and liver 
cleanser.—S; S. G. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OORRESPON DENCE. 

Qn#stlonii .—QurrUa and anavert art inttrttd in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written cm one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstrest, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publihher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the pajter. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
namuuj fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
xn different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other . 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits art 
in many cases so trijling that it is necessary that thres 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oerbera Jameson! (M. M. Acton ).—At Kcw, 
where this plant Is grown indoors, it is watered as one 
would a Cineraria. It is kept in a sunny, airy greenhouse 
all the year round, and is grown in » mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. 

Renewing herbaceous border (Martha K.).- 
If a border is well made at first, and an annual mulch of 
rotten manure given, the plants may stand for several 
years. When ihey get overcrowded and the growth is 
weak, then is the time to set about renewing it, by trench¬ 
ing the ground, incorporating some good manure os the 
work goes on, breaking up the plants, and replanting. 

Sweet Peas falling (//. E. A rland Twy»e ).—The 
plants are dry at the roots. Give each clump a thorough 
soaking of water, then mulch well with rotten manure, 
and if the weather is still dry continue the watering. Pick 
off all faded blooms, as the swelling of the seed weakens 
lhe plants more than anything. See note, " llow to keep 
Sweet Peas in flower,” in our issue of July 2S), p. 278. 

A few hardy bush Roses < Fib).— You should he 
able to grow the following without any trouble by plant* 
ing them in well-dug soil, incorporating with the latter 
some good farmyard manure : Ulrich Brunner, red ; Frau 
Karl Druschki, white; Mme. Isaac Pcreire, rose; Mrs. 
John Laing, deep pink ; Caroline Testout, pale pink ; Dr. 
Andry, crimson ; Gloire Lyonnaise, cream ; Gross an 
Teplitz, scarlet; Grace barling, peach ; and Clio, Hesh. 

Lavender falltugf^. M.). —Your soil is evidently 
too rich and strong for Lavender, which likes gravel and 
chalk, which latter seems quite wanting in your soil. If 
you could get some chalk and mix in one-half with the 
soil, and replant your Lavender, you would no doubt do 
better. Failing chalk, then try and ge; old mortar 
rubbish, mixing this with the soil previous to replanting. 
Then we think there is a ohance of success. 
Top-dressing a lawn (Molly Rawn)— Mix some 

good loam, leaf soil, wood-ashes, and plenty of rotten 
manure, and top-dress your lawn thickly with this in 
Novemt»er, letting it lie until the frost breaks it down, 
then breaking it up with a rake and working lb well into 
the soil. Old Mnshrooin-t)cd manure applied in this way 
will answer the same purpose. Top-dress your borders 
with rotten manure in the spring, treating the Rose-beds 
in the same way. 

Half-standard Roses for exposed grarden 

(Monice). —You say the soil is rather poor, but we take it 
you can enrich it with some good farmyard manure. The 
following are good hardy kinds, and make fine large 
heads : Mrs Jonn Laing, Or. Andry, Mme. Abel ohatenay, 
Ulrich Brunner, Grace barling, Frau Karl Dnischki, Mme. 
Isaac Pereire, Mme. Victor Verdier, Boule de Neige, 
Dupuy Jamain, Ella Gordon, Heinrich Schullheis, Conrad 
P. Meyer, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Alfred Carricre. John 
Hopper, Crown Prince, La France, Caroline Testout, and 
Bouquet d’Or. 

Two Rosea to grow Into large busheB 

(/>. W., Dublin).— You could not plant a more suitable 
kind than Gruss an Teplitz. It is of a lovely colour, 
warlet, shaded blush, and is sweetly scented, throwing up 
fine trusses of its dazzling blossoms until late in the year. 

It is rather difficult to find a suitable companion to it that 
is pink in colour, but we think Mme. Wagram or Mme. 
Abel Uhatenay should suit you. Conrad F. Meyer is good, 
but it is rather too strong a grower. This Rose will grow 
into a large bush almost equal in size to a Syringa. 

Repotting Llllam aaratum (Black Beau). - 
When the foliage I*egins to fail you should withhold water, 
and as soon as the stem dies down clear it away with the 
attendant roots, shake out the bulbs, and repot it, after¬ 
wards placing in a frame and covering with ashes or 
Coooa nut. fibre. Here let it remain until the spring, 
when the fibre or ashes should be cleared off, and when 
the growth gets too tall for the frame remove to a cold- 
house. As soon as the flower spikes appear, top-dress 
with rich soil so as to encourage the formation of roots 
from the stem. 

Plants for greenhouse for winter bloom 

(A. M. 1\). —You have a great choice of plants, such as 
Roman Hyacinths and Liliuni llarrisi, which must be 
potted as soon as they come to hand. You have also 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Freesias. Spira* japonica, 
Lily of the Valley, Scillas, Chionodoxas, and many other 
bulbs. You have also a choice cf hardy shrubs, as Lilacs, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Deutzias, and manv others. 
The hardier Adiantums and some of the forms of Aspara¬ 
gus you may also grow. Trv Iiose Gloire de Dijon if you 
want a yellow, or Climbing Niphetos, white. 

Robbs for strong bushes to grow 4 feet to 
6 reet high lTaJfina \—You want what are known as 
semi climbiDg Roses to gfo^ into bushes Ihe above 
height. \V> an recomniwid Gmss,.- n T fpVt|,il>ancois 


Crou8so, Conrad F. Meyer, Lady Waterlow, I.ongworth 
Rambler, Alister .Stella Gray, Mme. Jules Siegfried, and 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux. Eventually one plant would fill 
a l»ed the size you name, hut at first they might appear 
rather inadequate. If expense were no object, plant 
three of each and cut away two later on, when the one 
plant has developed into the required size. 

Exhibition Roses for middle of August 
(B. E. Tomson ).—The only way vou could he sure of some 
good Roses for exhibition at the late shows is to bud some 
plants each year, or cut back the ordinary plants in June 
instead of allowing them to flower. Wo should advise the 
first-named plan. Plant upon a good piece of deep soil 
I some seedling Briers, ami hud them with the following 
| kinds : Alfred K. Williams, Pride of W&lth&tn, Marie 
Baumann, Frau Karl Druschki, Horace Vernet, Louis Van 
Houtte, Mrs. John Laing, Charles Lefebvre, Victor Hugo, 
Gladys Ilarkness, John Ruskin, and Marchioness of 
| Londonderry. I f you can hud twenty or thirty of each you 
would stand a better chance than if you have but a few. 
If you cut back the plants as suggested, do this to a nice 
plump eye just beneath the truss of buds. New growths 
will start which should come in about the time named. 

L&ntana ( F. S. Mo. I). —The plant you send is one of 
the many hybrid forms of Lantana. How seldom one sees ! 
these pretty and most easily-managed plants, and yet I 
their colours arc exceedingly bright, ana they are very 
seldom attacked by insects. This is probably to be 
accounted for by the strong and by no means pleasing 
odour of the foliage, in which consists the only disadvan¬ 
tage they possess. The plants only need to be potted 
firmly in good, free, loamy soil and kept moderatelv sup 
plied with water and a little liquid-manure now and then , 
to succeed admirably under glass, while they grow and 1 
bloom with the utmost, freedom if planted out in a sunny | 
situation and light, free soil in the open air at the same 
time as the usual run of bedding Diants. Cuttings of the 1 
young side-shoots from old plants root freely in sandy j 
soil in the spring, and seeds, if tolerably fresh, also 
germinate readily and soon become fine flowering plants. 

Azalea (Iodlan) failing <M H eekly Reader).— The 
treatment given seems in every way an ideal one for ( 
Azaleas, and we are at a loss to account for your plant ! 
behaving in the manner described. The fact, however, 
that only one plant out of several is affected serves to , 
show that the cause, whatever it he, is local Perhaps it I 
Is dry in the centre of the hall, a thing that we have | 
before now known to happen ; or ineffectual drainage ! 
may have caused some of the roots to perish, in which | 
case the weakened plant is unable to stand the strain of 
flowering. Though hut conjecture on our part, we are 
inclined to think that dryness is the most likely cause, 
ami would recommend you to give it a good soaking, in | 

I order that the hall of earth is thoroughly wetted through. 

Once this is done the regular waterings should keep it | 

I in condition afterwards, and we hope the next season's 
display of bloom will be more satisfactory. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for screen (John A. P. Ramsay).- The 
Austrian and Corai'-an Pines are moet effective wind- I 
breaks, with their dense, heavy heads of leafage. You j 
might do worse than plant a line of Holly, as nothing 
gives such perfect shelter and takes up so little space, a 
quick-growing tree for a screen is the Canadian Poplar i 
(Populus deltoidea or monolifera), which soon reaches an ! 
effective siza. This is largely used as a screen. 

FRUIT. 

Plum-tree falling (BoUingtonf— The Plum tree i 
is evidently dead, but without seeing the tree it is difii J 
cult to assign any reason. You give us no idea as to its 
size or the soil it is growing in. Have you fed the tree in 
any way? If not, then it is just possible the crop is much 
too heavy for the tree to bring to maturity. 

Plums shrivelling and small (T. Balehin).— 
The tree is evidently over cropped. You say it was only 
planted last year, vet vou allow it “to lie full of fruit.'’ i 
You cannot expect the fruit to oome to maturity, as the 
tree is not sufficiently well developed to carr}' a crop. | 
Pick off all the fruit, and allow the tree to grow away 
freely. Only a few fruits to prove the variety should have j 
been allowed. 

Renovating: Pear-tree (Paint) —You must not 
expect to see much bloom on your renovated Pear-tree I 
next year, because it has, after being hard cut in to the 
branches, made a good quantity of young shoots, except 
the leading or branch point shoots. All the other shoots 
should have been summer-pruned —that is, cut back to four | 
leaves early in August. You had better do so at once. 
That will cause the back buds to partially cliAnge their 
nature from wood buds to fruiting ones. In the winter 
cut every spur back to two leaf-buds. Next year most of 
these will develop into real fruit-buds, and you then may 
look for bloom and fruit the following year. 

Codlln-moth on Apple-trees (Greeneroft ).— 

Your Apples evidently have suffered from a bad attack of 
the Codlin-moth (Carpoeapsa pomonella). This cannot 
well be combated after the maggot is formed, but every 
fallen maggot-eaten Apple should be collected quickly and 
destroyed. In the winter spray or gently syringe the 
trees thoroughly twice, at intervals of a month, with the 
caustic alkali solution. Use a pound of caustic soda, 
dissolved in half a pail of water; also dissolve a pound of | 
pearlash and mix, adding half a pound of soft-soap and 
I ten gallons of water, then spray with It. 

Outdoor Grapes (Out of Patience).— Your Grapes 
have been attacked by mildew, which has rendered the 
cultivation of the Vine in the open air very precarious, 
even in the very warmest positions. Sulphur is the best j 
remedy for mildew, but in the case of outdoor Vines its 
application is somewhat difficult, and it, therefore, is not 
of much value in combating the pest. Outdoor Grapes 
seldom escape mildew. In your ewe the overflow from 
the water barrel accentuates the trouble, and even if you I 
plant a Rose you will have to clear away the barrel, or I 
run the overflow into a main drain by a pipe. Gloire de 
Dijon would be the best Rose, we think, for you to try. 

Standard Pear-tree (Font).—Yon cannot hope to 
raise a young Pear-tree from a cutting. If you have 
young Pear-stocks you can bud them iu their sides low | 
down at once, taking buds from a young shoot on the old 
tree. Then, when a strong shoot is made from it next j 
summer, encourage it to keep growing until it has made a 1 


1 tall stem, then pinch its point out, and it will throw out 
side shoots to form a hend. If you want to make your 
present 10-year old tree into a standard, you t-hou'd hard 
cut away the lower branches on one side so os to make 
both sides equal, and thus induce it to make one centre 
leader to cause the tree to grow higher. It may, how¬ 
ever, be very difficult to induce an old stunted tree to do 
that. 

VEGETABLES. 

I Scabbed Potatoes (Cot. F. W. Scudamore ').—The 
exceedingly scabbed condition of your Po^toes is in no 
sense due to the variety, as in Boils affected by the fungus 
which produces the scab all varieties are liable to Buffer in 
I the same way. The fungus is known as Sderotium, and 
acts injuriously on the skins more or less, according to its 
! strength in the soil. Sometimes scab is disfiguring, hut 
[ otherwise harmless. The sample tubers you send show 
scab very badly, and we have seen cases in which the 
| tubers have been one mass of cracks and warts, quite 
unfit for food. Where soil is so infested with fungus, the 
i wisest course is to give it a dressing of gas-lime, which 
may be put on to it at once if carrying no crop. Apply 

2 bushels to 8 rods of ground, spreading' it about evenly 
and well breaking it. Let it lie exposed for a month, then 
break it still finer, and dig it in. Follow the next, year 
with some other crop rather than Potatoes. If you must 
plant Potatoes after, get fresh tubers, and when you 
plant use soot and wood-ashes very liberally. 

SHORT REPLIES 

If’. Norfolk .—Your best plan would be to advertise 

them.- John R. Lee.—Sorry to say we know of no book 

dealing with the subject to which you refer.- Hillside. 

—Your query was answered in 'he issue of Aug. Iffth, 

P- 320- A. IF. Manures,” by A. tt. Griffiths, 

Whittaker and Co., Paternoster-square, EC. — W. 
Daily.— You cannot do better than plant, the common 

Holly, purchasing strong seedling plants- Thaiwl.— 

See article on “old overgrown Fig-trees." in our issue of 
December 10, 1004, Tins can be had of the publisher, 
jKwt fr^e, for Ljd.— Amatenr. —Not a gardening query. 

- Sal p. —No-need to protect the Roses vou name, more 

especially on the .South Coast.— John McDonald. -We 
think the yellow Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutescena 

Ktoile d’Or) would suit your purpose.-/. G. Shearer. — 

You ought to get a copv of “ The English Flower Garden," 
in which the whole subject of herbaceous plants is dealt 

with and illustrations of borders given.- Redbtick — 

Without seeing the place it is difficult for us to advise. 
You should consult some gardener in the neighbourhood. 

- J. Mander. —Please send some of the wood. The 

trees are evidently covered with s'-ale, while there are 

also traces of greenfly.- Edinburgh. Kindly say 

whether you want shrubs or hardy plants, and also some 
information as to the size of beds and soil. 2. Tne Az»le% 
ought to have been cut back and repotted in the spring 
after you found that there was no bloom on it, then put 
into a warm-house to make growth. Your best plan will 
be to get a fresh plant, throwing away the one you refer 

to, which from your description is evidently dead.- 

M. F. See article “ Forming a tennis lawn," in our is-nie 
of October 15, 11104, p 42 i, which can b“ had of the pub¬ 
lisher, price Hd., post free.- Ree /,’ Stowed —No ; you 

must not pull any stalks of the Rhubarb the first year 
after planting. The plants must get a hold in order to 

stand the8truin of pulling the stalks. -H Merest. —You 

cannot do better than try some of the Rambler Koaes, of 
which there is now a line selection in many colours. 

Clematis, Honeysuckle, Jasmine are also suitable.- 

«/. G. —Yes, your Ko»es are affected with mildew There 
is nothing so good as the remedy we have recommended, 

and to which you refer.- Enquirer.—The Bird Cherry is 

quite hardy enough to succeed under the conditions you 
name. It is of moderately quick growth. Good, quick- 
growing subjects for windy spots are the Sycamore and 
Norway Maple. Ash, Pin us austriaca, and False Acacia. 

- Geo. //. Linibn y .—\ny hardy plant nurseryman can 

get you plants of Lathyrus latifolius albus, which would 
he preferable to trusting to seed, as the seedlings prob¬ 
ably would not come true, and you would thus be disap¬ 
pointed. MMicent Gurney -Miniature-flowered Tufted 

Pansies (Violettas) can be ha<l of any grower who makes a 

speciality of the Tufted Pansy.- Amateur .—You can do 

nothing to prevent the Delphiniums growing tall. In 
their height lies their effectiveness when used as a back¬ 
ground to other plants.- C. A. J .—Along the Thames 

Valley you should find what you require, we think.- 

Colchester.—Yes, but you ought to have planted the 
Roses before you put in the bulbs, as if you do it in tne 
autumn you must of necessity destroy great many of 
the bulbs. We should ndvite you to leave it till another 
year. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Sra<Ai/vi<7e.—Taxodiuni dis. 

Liclium.- Beptimus Ellis. —Montbrelia crocoemfioflora. 

- Col. Fctherstmihaugh .—We think it is a Sumach, but 

difficult to say without more material. Please send a 

flowering shoot.- Mrs. I/. L. Garbett. —1, Golden Rod 

(8olidago), but too much dried uo ; 2, Soartium junoeum : 

3, Helianthus rigidus- M. E. Guilder —The Bladder 

Senna (Colutea arborescens). Alake .—The Giant Crim¬ 
son Orach (Atrfplex horteneis atro-sanguinea), a hardy 

annual- J. 11. Vitis inconstant (syn. Amp-lopau 

Veitchi.)- M. Vaughan. —1, Orpine (SedumTelephium); 

2, Aster Thomson!.- Col. Fetherstonhauqh.—\, i upre*- 

sub Nutkanus; 2, Cupressus Lawsoni.- E. P. .S'—The 

Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus).- Querist. —Escallonia 

macrantha.- Miss Wakefield.— 1, l’otentilla fruticooa ; 

2, Rosa alpina. 

Names of fruits.— R. M. P.— Your Plum is, we 

think, Gislorne’s.- Dessert .—Plum Purple Gage. When 

sending Plums for name we like to have a piece of the 
shoot as well.___ 

Cata!o«ues received.—B. 8. William* and S-»n, 
Upper Holloway, N.— Bulbs, Roots, and Plants for 
Forcing. -Dicksons and Co , Waterioo-place, Edin¬ 

burgh — Bulb Catalogue for 3go,5 Vibnorin, Andrieu*, 

et Cie, Paris. — List of Bulbs and Strawberries. -J. 

Backhouse and Son, York.— Bulb Catalogue for IWK - 

Wenb and Sons, Stourbridge.— Bulb Catalogue for l r *V>. 

-Edmonson Bros., 1U, Dainr--street.. Dublin.— Catalogue. 

of Bulbs for Ifvfi. -W. Drummond and 8ons, Ltd., 

Stirling.— Flmcrr Bulb Catalogue. -Dobie and Mason 

Manchester .—Dutch and French Flowed tut Buds, 
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VEGETABLES. 

SPRING CABBAGES. 

These are looked forward to by everyone 
who has a garden, and, come to that, by 
every householder who has to depend upon 
the greengrocer or market. What vegetable 
is more acceptable in quite early spring? To 
reap this harvest the grower needs to get 
out his plants in good time, so that they may 
become firmly established ere the winter’s 
frosts set in. Recent notes in these pages 
about the best early varieties, when to sow, 
and what plants to discard when selecting for 
the final bed. were opportune, and need no 
repetition. What concerns ns most now is the 
treatment that should bo afforded the seed¬ 
lings, as by the time these notes appear the 
early sowings will be fit for removal, and, in 
many cases, too thick in the seed-bed to make 
satisfactory progress. Even if not crowded, 
much better, as well as hardier plants, result 
from pricking out the plants into what we 
gardeners call nursery lines, giving about 
4 inches apart each way. Not only this, the 
plants lift a month hence with a host of 
fibrous roots and a nice ball of soil attached 
when so treated, so that it is labour well 
spent, l'o not, unless obliged, prick them 
out on sheltered borders, but choose ail open 
spot, as the hardier they are grown from 
tlie first the better they will bo able to with¬ 
stand the vicissitudes of our winters. To¬ 
wards Michaelmas-day ground will be getting 
vacant, as Potatoes, Broad Beans, Turnips, 
Lettuce, Onions, and various other crops will 
he over, and as all the Brassica family is 
more satisfactory when set, out on firm 
ground, no better site can bo chosen than 
that recently cleared of Onions. Here the 
ground needs but little preparation, though 
some manure and dig the ground, but merely 
hoe and clear off any weeds, work out a 
trench about 4 inches deep with the mattock 
or grubber, and plant direct into the trench 
from 18 inches to 24 inches apart each way, 
the main or late crop having the greater dis¬ 
tance. In lifting each plant with the fork 
endeavour to secure a little soil with each 
one, giving it a squeeze with the hands, and 
plant with a trowel, watering in should dry 
weather follow, though planting is best, done 
during showers. In case a wet time should 
ensue, keep a little fresh lime placed around 
the collar, as slugs are very partial to young 
Cabbage plants. Besides this no further at 
tention is needed, Tinless it is to pull up any 
weeds, until the plants are growing kindly 
and cold weather sets in, when the soil be¬ 
tween the rows should be worked in among 
the plants with the flat hoe. This will pre¬ 
vent them being blown or twisted about with 
the wind, but previously clear away all de¬ 
caying foliage, as it usually acts as a refuge 
for slugs. 

Last, year my seed was sown thinly in two 
rows, about 35 yards in length respectively, 
and after pricking out, the requisite number 
the two said rows were'allowed to stand, the 
plants 10 inches to 12 im^ies apart, apd by 

Got >gle 


Christmas I could cut quite nice firm little 
heads, just suitable for the dining-room. | 
Had the weather been severe, doubtless these 
plants would have succumbed, as they were 
coddled, if one may use such a term. I hope 
to adopt the same course this year, and it 
may be added the variety was Ellam’s Early, 
second to none, in my estimation. I always 
retain the old bed throughout the winter and 
early spring, and am at this date (August 
22nd) cutting nice firm heads from secondary 
growths, in spite of the dry July month, and 
this without a sprinkling of artificial manure, 
which assists them wonderfully if put on 
about midsummer and worked in with the 
Dutch hoe. The caterpillar has given but 
little trouble among this crop. In some sea¬ 
sons it has caused a deal of damage, leaving 
bub few fit for table. The plants ought to 
go on yielding nice heads now, as wo have 
had beneficial rains throughout this month. 

_J. M. B. 

YOUNG CARROTS IN WINTER. 

In the vegetable garden all young and tender 
crops are appreciated more or less according 
to the purposo they serve and the individual 
tests of the consumer. Carrots form one of a 
section of vegetables that has an every day 
use jointly for flavouring purposes and as a 
table vegetable. In large households there 
are three vegetables which are required every 
day, and in many kitchens are supplied with¬ 
out special orders. These are Carrots, 
Turnips, and Onions. In the case of those 
who have a fondness for the Carrot as a 
vegetable it is important that frequent sow 
ings be made, so as to maintain a supply of 
young, tender, and really edible roots. In 
many gardens Carrots are sown for an early 
batch of young roots, and then dependence is 
placed on a larger sowing of the long winter 
kinds, and these must do duty for many 
months in a fresh or stored state. Those who 
enjoy a young Carrot, would do much better 
to sow, not once, but half-a-dozen times 
during the season, commencing in February 
and finishing in August. The August sowing 
will last through tho winter, choosing always 
one of the Horn varieties. The Early Nantes 
is a very good Carrot, but no one need bind 
himself strictly to one variety, because others 
servo tho same purpose equally well. Some 
are quicker in maturing, and shorter, and 
thus easily drawn when needed.#In the 
winter those young Carrots can be protected 
with a coating of half-decayed leaves, or lie 
covered with bracken, Fern, or anything, in 
fact, that will keep them from being severely 
frozen. They can then be drawn as required 
all through the winter. The leaves must not 
be covered up so as to exclude light. Sown 
after such crops as Potatoes, Peas, Broad 
Beans, and Cauliflowers have been cleared 
there need be no further preparation other 
than clearing the ground of weeds and draw¬ 
ing drills 10 inches to a foot asunder, and 
giving water sometimes if required. Firm 
ground is advantageous in dry weather, as it 
conserves the natural moisture longer should 
the weather be dry. For these crops digging 
1 and manuring wiil have been attended to in 


early winter or spring, and thus ample fer¬ 
tility to support the Carrot crop will be pre¬ 
sent. W. Strugnki.l. 

LATE TOMATOES. 

Late autumn or early winter Tomatoes are 
in considerable demand, a fact which should 
induce growers to occupy spare glass w ith this 
crop. Under present conditions the bulk of 
fruit obtainable at that season comes from 
abroad, chiefly Madeira, and, under the im¬ 
pression that home supplies aro then at a dis¬ 
count, certain cultivators abstain from placing 
supplies on the market. This is a mistake, 
as home-grown Tomatoes are infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to any sent from abroad, provided that 
they aro up to the requisite standard of 
quality. The plants should be potted up as 
soon as possible, so that they may make slow, 
sturdy growth before tho cold weather sets in. 
Tomatoes should never bo forced unduly at 
any period of their growth, and for this reason 
late planting is to be avoided. At this junc¬ 
ture it may be well to advert to the question 
of structures suitable for Tomato growing. 
Nine-tenths of the writers on horticultural 
matters unhesitatingly recommend a largo 
roomy glasshouse for the purposo. They de¬ 
clare the necessity for ample air space, also 
for sufficient height for the plants to bo 
trained out to great, length. It is, of course, 
absurd to say that good crops cannot be 
raised in largo houses, but still more so to 
aver that it is little use attempting Tomato 
growing in those of small extent. As a matter 
of fact, free fruiting is much more likely to 
be attained in the latter than in the former. 
The close curtailment of the main growths 
which is essential to ensure heavy fruiting is 
rendered necessary when space is limited : 
lank, coarse shoots, poorly furnished with 
fruit trusses are generally to be found in tho 
larger market houses. The growers, there 
fore, whose spare glass is of small extent need 
not hesitate as to whether the crop will prove 
a success. If the plants are properly trained, 
and all redundant shoots removed early, the 
weight of fruit which may be taken from a- 
small lean-to house will bo surprising. As rc 
gards disease, which seems almost to increase 
every year, little fear need he entertained so 
long as healthy conditions arc observed. The 
various outbreaks of spot, and stripe arc prac¬ 
tically all traceable to careless or unsuitable 
cultural arrangements. The atmosphere for 
Tomatoes can hardly be too dry, and when 
through faulty ventilation the air becomes 
stagnant and loaded with moisture, the condi¬ 
tions are ideal for an outbreak of disease. 
Only strong, sturdy plants should be set out 
in the fruiting pots, as these are best able to 
resist the attacks of the micro fungi, minute 
organisms which are responsible for the mis¬ 
chief. The temperature is best kept low at 
the start, gradually increasing the amount of 
heat as the weather becomes colder and the 
fruits start colouring. During spells of dull, 
humid weather ventilate very freely, and to 
keep the temperature up to the required point 
have recourse to fire-heat. Bhutting up the 
house so as to keep the thermometers at a 
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given level is a fatal proceeding on such an 
occasion. It should bo observed that the 
treatments applicable to Cucumbers and To¬ 
matoes are almost diametrically opposed to 
one another: the former enjoy close, damp 
conditions, the latter speedily succumb to 
them. If potted up in good time during 
August a fair bulk of well-coloured fruits 
should be ready during the late autumn 
months. Tomatoes are particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to the ill effects brought about by the 
use of crude stable manure : coarse, sappy 
growth, and soft, poorly coloured fruits aro 
generally to bo seen as the results of its too 
liberal application. Fertilisers rich in potash 
are well calculated to produce fruit of the 
highest quality, and on these the grower 
should mainly depend.—Avic, in Farm and 
11 omc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Poultry In the kitchen garden.— To many 
poultry may appear to bo in the wrong 
place in the kitchen garden, but those 
who have considered the matter think 
otherwise. It must not be understood 
that aged stock may have full range of the 
garden, nor can these bo permitted where 
tidiness has to be considered. Whore any 
portion of the garden is set aside for the 
coarser vegetables they may bo allowed to 
run a short time night and morning during a 
portion of the year when there are no seeds 
or very young, tender, green vegetables. It 
is astonishing the number of slugs, etc., they 
will pick up from under the big green leaves ; 

I was impressed with this during the past 
winter. Having about a dozen winter-laying 
hens close to tYw kitchen garden, I allowed 
them to run as above. When the men were 
digging the land the fowls remained with 
them for hours. During spring I have found 
much good from keeping a hen with young 
chickens cooped, moving them about the gar¬ 
den. When the chickens get strong enough 
to scratch they are removed or confined to 
a patch of Potatoes or Cabbage the greater 
portion of the day, allowing them to run 
about for a short time night and morning. 
In this way two or three broods of very young 
chickens are helped to grow quickly and the 
garden freed of many insects.— Dorset. 

Parsley. —From the New Year onwards few 
have more of this herb than they know what 
to do with, and those having plenty of seed¬ 
lings should plant out liberally, choosing 
various aspects and positions, although the 
hardier it is grown the better it appears to 
pull through the winter and spring. Perhaps 
from the beginning of February up to the end 
of March is the worst time for Parsley. Many 
plant in frames and brick-pits, others giving it 
a warm corner out-of-doors, and either pack¬ 
ing dry leaves or short litter in between the 
plants directly hard weather threatens, while 
some box it and stand in vineries or Peach- 
houses, giving it all the light arid air possible, 
naturally avoiding too cutting a north or 
easterly wind. A plan much adopted in this 
county with market growers is to plant be¬ 
tween Gooseberry and Currant bushes, where 
the Parsley gets partinl shelter from the 
wind. They also plant Lettuces in a like 
manner, and the latter winter well. Spring- 
sown beds or lines would survive wintry 
weather much better if they are cut down 
fairly close to the heart, just reserving a few 
of the central leaves, doing this about the 
middle of September; then, if a moderate 
sprinkling of soot or a little artificial manure 
be put on the plants—rather, between the 
plants - and hoed in, new growth soon ensues, 
and plucking can again quickly take place. It 
is a great mistake to leave or plant out too 
thickly, 6 inches to 9 inches being none too 
great a space from plant to plant, allowing 
3 inches more for the rows, so that the hoe 
can be conveniently plied between tho occu¬ 
pants. Fern-leaved Parsley is not grown so 
much ns formerly, yet for summer use it is 
very serviceable for decorating, but with me 
never stood the winter so well as the curled 
variety, and requires more space on account of 
its long leaves. Should there be any scarcity, 
seed may yet be sown in boxes, and if brought 
mi under glass would soon be fit to transplant. 
Given a mild autumn, the plants would soon 
form dense little tuf^ar^pure to be |paluabje 
hefore^th^ winter ' ‘ ~ 
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FRUIT. 

WORK AMONG STRAWBERRIES. 

The Strawberry season lias once again come 
to a conclusion, and although it has not been 
all that at one timo it promised to be, owing 
to tho very adverse climatic conditions pre- , 
vailing at tho time the early and main crop : 
sorts were ripening, yet tho later sorts have I 
done so well as to compensate in a great I 
measure for the loss sustained, and consider¬ 
ably prolonged the season. This shows how 
useful these late varieties of Strawberries are, 
and no matter whether tho garden be largo or 
small a fair proportion of these late maturing 
kinds should find a place therein. There is 
no difficulty whatever in their cultivation, tho 
great thing being to accord them a cool posi¬ 
tion so that they will blossom some little 
time after the early and main crop varieties. 
The object in penning this note was not to 
eulogise the value of late Strawberries but to 
direct attention to the present needs of the 
plants both on borders and plots in the open 
garden. As these are now clear of fruit pro¬ 
pagation will be the first consideration. In 
many instances this will already have had 
attention, while in other cases it yet has to 
be done. The earlier it can he done the 
better the results, yet those who through 
forco of circumstances are behind hand in the 
matter can secure good plauls provided they 
layer without further delay. The actual layer¬ 
ing is best dono in sixty-sized pots filled with 
fairly rich and loamy compost, as by these | 
means the best of plants are secured, and | 
from which an excellent crop of fruit may be 
looked for with certainty the next season, j 
Very good plants also result from merely peg- I 
ging the runners into some prepared compost, , 
laid between the rows of the old or mother 
plants. When well rooted such plants will, if 
carefully lifted and given attention in the way 
of watering until tho roots push into the sur 
rounding soil, succeed very well, but. iT 
neglected in this latter particular the crop tho 
first season will be an indifferent one. Natu¬ 
rally rooted runners may also be used for 
planting, but this is the least, satisfactory of 
the three methods, and its adoption means a 
loss of a whole season in the shape of a crop 
of fruit. The pot system is, therefore, the 
best, and all who can do so should, if they 
have not layered, adopt it and save further 
loss of time. 

Where time has been taken by the forelock 
and the preceding matters duly attended to. 
the clearing away of the surplus runners and 
cutting away of the old leaves will, as a 
matter of course, follow directly after tho 
rooted runners are in a condition to warrant 
removal elsewhere. There will also he a cer¬ 
tain number of plants to chop up altogether 
where the triennial system finds favour, and 
a corresponding area of border or plot in the 
open to prepare for the reception of the new 
plants. The triennial system of Strawberry- 
growing lias much to commend it, as by de¬ 
stroying one-third of the total number of 
plants grown, and those the oldest, each 
season, the whole of the stock is maintained 
in the best possible condition. Some few 
varieties succeed best treated as biennials, 
they not paying for cultivation the third year, 
and, strange to say, several of the late sorts 
come under this category. Such are best 
grown by themselves, and then they, with the 
three years’ system with regard to the others, 
will n<^* be interfered with. Some growers 
make it a practice to treat their earliest 
plants as annuals, by setting out the earliest- 
layered plants they can secure on warm, shel¬ 
tered borders. These are planted much 
closer than is usual wdien the plants are to 
remain on the ground two or three seasons, 
and they are chopped out so soon as they have 
fruited. Splendid crops of fine, handsome 
fruits reward the cultivator for tho extra 
trouble entailed, but the system can only be 
successfully adopted where there is plenty of 
warm borders available. A. W. 

Layering Strawberries should have been I 
in progress for some time past, whether for I 
planting new beds or for forcing in pots. I 
There are various practices adopted. Thero j 
h scarcely a better practice as regards the ' 


plan Ling of new open-air bods than either 
pegging down the runners firmly with wire or 
wood pegs, or covering thorn partially with a 
mixture of short manure and soil, or each 
separate, the object being to induce an inde¬ 
pendent root formation to each runner. Given 
this attention it is surprising how quickly 
roots form and the runners become estab¬ 
lished, and with suitable weather ready for 
removal to their new site. On the other hand, 
it is quite as remarkable how slow Strawberry 
runners are to form roots if allowed to lie on 
the straw' covering that has done service under 
tho ripening berries. The best runners aro 
always obtained from young plants, preferably 
those one year old, that have borne only a 
light crop or none at all. Such runners have 
far more vigour, and sooner develop into pro¬ 
fitable plants than when taken from old beds. 
Some, oven for planting in the open, choose 
to layer into small pots, and I am not pre¬ 
pared to deny that such efforts are well re¬ 
paid, but I havo never found the necessity of 
spending so much timo in preliminary pre¬ 
paration. It is optional whether for fruiting 
in pots they are layered into small pots and 
repotted early into the fruiting sizes, or 
layered into the fruiting pots.—W. S. 

TREATMENT OF PEACH TREES. 
Whether under glass or on the open wall, 
any neglect during the next two months will 
surely show' itself before another year has 
passed, and it is here where many an 
amateur, especially the beginner, makes a mis¬ 
take in thinking the trees will take care of 
themselves after tho fruit has been gathered. 
Current remarks are constantly given in these 
pages as to the work to be carried out, ami 
yet many a question is addressed to the 
Editor on the very subject that has been 
probably a week or a fortnight previously 
ably dealt with by one of tho many contri¬ 
butors. Granted the article may not exactly 
give every detail suitable to the vast num¬ 
ber of readers, yet ono ought to be able to 
road between the lines a little, when it will 
be found tho advice is applicable to most 
cases. One of the most frequont mistakes 
made is that of retaining too many shoots at 
disbudding time, which, when tied or nailed 
in, are far too thick for the sun and air to 
penetrate fully, so that thorough ripening of 
each shoot may be effected before the short 
days are upon us. Where this has been the 
case, lose no time in setting about cutting 
out the worst-placed ones, not necessarily re¬ 
taining tho largest, as medium shoots give 
much better percentage of fruit blossoms, 
but, as before stated, short-jointed, well- 
ripened growths arc required to achieve this 
end. The hearing wood of this season, un¬ 
less wanted for the extension of the tree, 
may be cut out close down to the selected 
shoot for next year’B fruiting, and all sub- 
laterals appearing on them cut away, when 
the advent of more light, also warmth, can 
not but assist in plumping up the basal buds 
at the origin of each leaf along the whole 
length of the shoot with the certainty of its 
being mostly fruit-buds, provided other de¬ 
tails are carried out set forth below. Syring¬ 
ing or washing of the foliage is another item 
after the crop has been cleared, but many 
think this unnecessary should showery 
weather prevail; but the rain does not reach 
tho under sides of the leaves, where red- 
spider secretes itself, therefore give the trees 
a good washing two or three times each week 
during September, the evening being the best 
time for the w'ork. Often the month just 
mentioned is quite as hot and dry as any pre¬ 
ceding it, and should such be the case this 
season, see that the roots of the trees do not 
suffer for water, although in this county, up 
to the time of writing. August has been rather 
wet, and very “catching” for farmers liar 
vesting their corn. In the event of unsettled 
weather it would be as well to remove strawy 
mulching, especially on heavy, cold soils, so 
that the sun may warm the soil. Trees that, 
have grown too strongly—and young ones 
usually do—should be examined at the root, 
tackling those under glass first, and towards 
tho end of the month or early in October any 
outside trees may be sepn to. Particulars as 
to root-pruning may he summed, up in a few' 
words. Take out a trench 1 foot wide with 
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the spade, 3 feet to 4 feet away from the 
trunk, and gradually work away the soil from 
the ball of roots with a garden fork, shovel¬ 
ling out the loose soil. Preserve all the fine 
roots, out away robust fibreless ones with a 
knife, work well under the ball for these 
latter, and relay those first mentioned in vari¬ 
ous depths, but keep near the surface as 
many as possible. First mix a little lime, or 
lime rubble, and soot with the soil taken out, 
and make all quite firm as the filling-in pro¬ 
ceeds, and afford no water for a few weeks 
(unless the soil should be found drier than 
it is good for this fruit), but give frequent 
dampings overhead with the syringe. Afresh 
start would then soon be noted. Large trees 
covering much space should have only one- 
half their roots mutilated this year, the re¬ 
mainder being finished next autumn, when no 
detriment to the tree will be apparent. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND JtEPLIES. 
Strawberry Leader.— This once popular 
Strawberry has at length been replaced by 


that is necessary. Those who act thus have 
no sense of the necessity for succession, for 
common experience goes to show that no 
matter how plentiful Strawberries may be in 
the height of the season there is still a de¬ 
mand for them after the glut is over, and no 
one can maintain a succession by growing one 
variety; at any rate, only to a very limited 
degree. By the choice of site it is possible to 
hasten and retard, but even this does not 
afford succession to a desirable extent.—W. 

Nectarines cracktng.—I am sending to ask .you 
iT you could kindly assist me in tolling the cause of the 
cracking in the fruit I send you of Oitmaston Orange 
Nectarine? I planted the tree three years ago, and two 
years in succession I find all the fruits crack. The border 
is inside a cold-house. I should lie very grateful to you if 
you could help me in this matter. The tree is very 
healthy.— J. Windsor. 

[The Nectarine the size of a Walnut is of a 
good colour and just commencing the forma¬ 
tion of stones, a fair proof that the tree is in 
good condition. Tho thinning and dis¬ 
budding may have produced a slight check, 
which would predispose the fruits to crack¬ 
ing, but the real cause is an excessive supply 


Rose Alice Lindsell. From a photograph by Jaa. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 


others. Tn its early period it took a high 
place, because of the abnormally fine size and 
deep colour of its berries, but the softness of 
its flesh has told against it of late. In my 
case, too, there seems a loss of its former 
vigour, the fruits and plants being inferior to 
what they were, say, five years ago. How¬ 
ever, there is no material loss in its exit, for 
others are yearly brought out to replace de¬ 
clining stocks. With me it once received a 
greater share of favour and patronage than 
Koyal Sovereign, but while Leader lias de¬ 
clined in position and in stamina Royal 
Sovereign lias much increased in both. No 
Strawberry is so popular at the present time 
as Koyal Sovereign, nor, perhaps, was there 
ever a variety that had so universal a follow¬ 
ing. Here, in the first few years of its culture, 
it was not a success, but now it has settled 
down to the nature and requirements of soil 
and situation it does as well as any, and a 
good deal better than some. I am, however, 
no advocate for limiting the choice to one 
solitary variety, no matter how good it may 
be. I know there are some who even pride 
themselves in having but one variety, and be¬ 
lieve that in such rigiTT^hoice they fi aye all 

Digitize 
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of moisture in the close atmosphere or more 
likely direct from the syringe, especially if 
the weather has been cold and unfavourable 
to free ventilation. Root-watering, too, im¬ 
mediately before or after thinning and dis¬ 
budding might induce a flush of sap, or water¬ 
ing and syringing combined may have pro¬ 
duced the mischief. A sure and certain pre¬ 
ventive remedy consists in a discontinuance of 
the direct use of the syringe for a time, cer¬ 
tainly during dull weather when the house 
cannot have plenty of air, and you may be 
less free with the damping can at night, but 
avoid the other extreme, otherwise your tree 
may bo attacked by red-spider.] 

Strawberry Eliza Rivers.— Those requir¬ 
ing preserving Strawberries in quantity can¬ 
not do better than grow some plants expressly 
for the purpose, then fruits, fresh and of 
prime quality, may be gathered without wait¬ 
ing till the later and smaller berries can be 
had from the dessert kinds. Some sorts are 
more suitable for this purpose than others, 
and always those of smaller Bize are chosen, 
because they answer so much better for pre¬ 
serving. Most consumers prefer their fruit 
preserved whole, and to such I cannot name a 


better than Eliza Rivers. This, with me, 
grows to a medium or below medium size, 
particularly on older plants, and when 
gathered is a decidedly attractive fruit, be¬ 
cause of its bright colour and prominent 
seeds. Grove End Scarlet has similar char¬ 
acteristics, and in large gardens is planted 
especially for preserving. Eliza Rivers I do 
not find often catalogued. It is a variety 
that quickly ripens up its crop, especially 
when the plants are two or three years old, a 
distinct advantage to the home preserver. 
The variety is much grown in Scotland, 
where it is said some of our familiar kinds 
are not a success, by reason of the moister 
climate setting up early decay in the ripening 
berries.—W. S. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE ALICE LINDSELL (HYBRID TEA). 
There is no doubt about the quality of this 
beautiful Rose being fully up to the exhibi¬ 
tors’ standard. Its petals are 
of great substance, smooth and 
circular, forming a large, 
handsome, high-centred flower 
of a creamy-white colour, with 
shadings of pink. 

Tin's is not a Rose that es¬ 
pecially attracts one’s atten¬ 
tion when seen growing on tho 
plant, and I doubt whether it 
will ever he more than an ex 
hibition variety, owing to its 
want of individuality in colour. 
Those who exhibit will, how¬ 
ever, find it extremely useful. 
Alice Lindsell has a good, 
free, robust growth, somewhat 
branching, and its flowers are 
freely produced throughout 
the season. There seems to be 
a near relationship between 
this variety and Florence 
Pemberton, although suffici¬ 
ently distinct to warrant the 
raisers in sending them out. 
Both kinds have received the 
National Rose Society’s gold 
medal. 

These Irish novelties are of 
wondrous beauty as show 
blooms, and some of them, 
such as Killarney, Liberty, 
and Marjorie, very lovely as 
garden varieties. Speaking 
generally, it is exhibitors who 
are especially indebted to 
Messrs. Dickson for their fine 
introductions. One could wish 
that they could turn their at 
tention to other groups ami try 
to raise a really good ser¬ 
viceable golden Rose. We want, 
an . intense yellow that will 
maintain its colour right 
through, so that when planting 
a mass we may have the 
golden effect of a bed of Trollius, Daffodils, or 
Marigolds. 

It is very strange that so many of the re¬ 
cent novelties are of a pink or pinkish-white 
colour. Perhaps this is owing to hybridisers 
keeping rather to one or two strains because 
they are free-seeding. I imagine that golden 
Roses should be possible from varieties such 
as Goldquelle, Le Progres, etc., which would 
have the fine vigour of the best of the 
Hybrid Teas. Rosa. 

REPOTTING ROSES. 

The present time is suitable for repotting 
those plants that are to be flowered next 
spring, and one cannot be too particular how 
the potting is done. In the first place, pots 
l clean inside and out should be used, and 
clean crocks also. If several different-sized 
plants are to be repotted so many empty pots 
1 should be washed ready and allowed to be- 
I come quite dry. The compost should be 
mixed up as follows : Good loam stacked one 
| year, but chopped up rough, and not sifted, 
two parts; ear-old cow manure or 

MfnfnT,' V)he part, and a 
*C bushel of 


Mushroom bed man in 


•li pot fill of bone meal 
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coinpost. A little silver sand added, and all 
well mixed together, would make an excellent 
compost. See that the ball of soil of each 
plant is wetted through before repotting. 
Allow ample drainage, and if the plants are 
large put some rough lumps of loam on to 
the crocks first. Oyster-shells broken lip 
make capital crocks. Ram the lumps level. 
Turn out the plant very carefully, and lay it 
on its side on a firm bench. Then take a 
pointed stick, and prod over the side gently 
to release the small roots, and to remove 
Home of the old soil. Rub off the edges with 
the hands ; then pick up the ball with both 
hands, and gently bounce it on the bench. 
By so doing u considerable amount of old soil 
is removed without seriously disturbing the 
roots. Set the plant in the pot, which should 
be about one, or not more than two sizes 
larger than last size. Fill up half way, and 
ram this tight with a potting stick. Add 
more soil, and still ram it tightly. Fill up to 
within 2 inch of top edge. Stand the plants 
on bricks or a thick bed of ashes, but do not 
water for the first two or three days. If no 
rain falls then water with a rose-can. Allow 
the sun to strike the pots, as this aids new 
root formation. Remove in October to a 
cold pit away from frost. Do not shift ft 
Rose until the pot is full of roots. If the 
roots are not abundant give a top dressing 
instead. _ Rosa. 

ROSES AS BUSHES. 

I wish to plant a space, about 12 yards square, with Roses 
(frown as free bushes —ue., very vigorous growers, 
untrained—so ns to form a kiml of thicket. The situation 
is open to sun and air, but sheltered from high winds, the 
soil is sandy ami exceedingly light, but deep, and has been 
cultivated (for vegetables) for many years. If possible, I 
should like the Roses to »>e half early-blooming and half 
late, and to include doubles and singles. Points on which 
information is required : (1) The number of trees required ? 
( 2 ) The names of the most suitable trees? ( 3 ) The prepa¬ 
ration of the soil (which was manured last autumn, but 
has not been cropped this year, but only kept free of 
weeds)? (4) Any further |K)ints which your exjierience 
suggests and your time and space admit of giving?— 
A. W. S. 

[Yours is a splendid idea, and we can pro¬ 
mise you a most delightful thicket of Roses 
in the near future. As the soil is so light 
yon will do well to trench it deeply and work 
in both into bottom spit and also into the 
top spit some well-rotted cow manure. This 
should he done at once; then plant in No¬ 
vember. In the following May give the 
ground a mulching of short manure—that 
is, manure about one year old, or peat¬ 
moss litter is very good, used after it 
lias come from t.lie stable. It may be 
advisable to give the bushes a good 
watering occasionally if the summer proves a 
verv dry one. We estimate this piece of 
ground would take fifty plants if the plants 
are set out . r > feet apart each way. We do 
not know whether you would care for them 
all different., but have named that number of 
kinds, half of them summer flowering and the 
other half summer and autumn-blooming. 
Allow the plants to grow as they like, but 
when planting just remove a foot or so from 
the ends of the shoots, to prevent swaying 
about too much. The following spring do not 
prune if the wood is sound, but, any unripe 
ends may he removed. If possible, procure 
the plants on own roots, or as many as can 
lie obtained in that way. 

Summer Bloomers. 

Bom alba.- Celestial, R. lutea, Harrisoni. 

Penza nee Briers. Anne of Geierstein, 
Lady Penzance. 

Hybrid Brier.— Una. 

Evergreen Boses. Felicity - Perpetue, 
Flora. 

Multi flora. Plectra, Euplirosyne, Helene, 
Leuohtstern, Crimson Rambler, The Daw 
son, Grandiflora, Polyautha simplex, Blush 
Rambler. 

Hybrid Chinas, -Carmine Pillar, The 
Lion. 

Bugom.— Mrs. A. Waterer, R. macrantha. 

Bourbon .—Robust a. 

1 Vicliuriana. —Alberic Barbier, Jersey 
Beauty, Rene Andre. 

Moss. —Comtesse Murlnais. 

Autumn Bloomers. 

Bugom .—Conrad F. Meyer, Blanc double 
de Courbet, Mine. G. Bruant. 

I Yirhuriann. DoroB»r>PerkiJis. | 

AuiVfjfJf; Alinter Stella f Wrnberp. 


Mine. A. Carriere, Longworth Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert. 

Hybrid Tea .—Gustave Regis, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Cheshunt Hybrid, Noella Nabon- 
nand, Climbing Belle Siebreeht, Francois 
Crousce, Pink Rover, Bardou Job, Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg, Mme. Wagram, 
England’s Glorv. 

Tea-scented .—Gloire de Dijon. 

Bourbon. —Mrs. Paul, Gloire des Roso- 
manes, Armosa. 

Hybrid. Bourbon. —Mme. J. Pereire.] 

NOTES ANI) BE PLIES. 

Carpeting a Rose-bed. The many weeks of dry 
weather we have experienced this season have demon¬ 
strated very forcibly the advantage of carpeting Rose-beds 
with small plants, which have in many instances been the 
means of keeping the beds cool, and have to some extent 
obviated the need for so frequent a supply of water. I 
have noted this particularly where such tilings as Tufted 
Pansies, Mignonette, and other small things have t»een 
grown, and in the cose of Pansies some of the beds planted 
with one variety have been specially attractive. So, too, 
are patches of Phlox Drummondi, Saxifrages, Candytuft, 
Nasturtiums, and Marigolds.— Woodbastwick. 

Rose Dr. Rouges.— We are apt to overlook 
this fine Climbing Rose, but it is really a 
most interesting kind. The colour is red, 
with a coppery yellow shading, a most delight¬ 
ful blending of tints. The flower is mediuin- 
size, rather irregular in shape, but lias 
pretty buds. It is particularly valuable as a 
red climber for autumn, as good-coloured 
climbers are very few. There is something 
about Dr. Rouges that reminds one of L’ldeal, 
but it is a fuller flower and of hardier nature. 
Grown as a standard, it makes a fine spread¬ 
ing head, and although not quite so decora¬ 
tive in this form as Gruss an Teplitz, it is 
nevertheless a Rose worth growing by all 
who value these free-headed kinds.— Rosa. 

Aglaia Rambler making much growth 
(Fib ).—This variety is a very strong grower, 
but it may be induced to blossom abundantly 
with a little coaxing. You were rightly in¬ 
formed as to the error you would commit if 
j’ou cut back the young shoots made this year, 
but this would not prevent you removing en¬ 
tirely a few of the old growths so as to let in 
light and air. Do not he afraid to cut some 
out right to the ground. There will, of 
course, be some young wood attached, hut 
by so doing you will aid that remaining to 
ripen off well before winter. All those nice 
young shoots should he covered with the 
lovely trusses of creamy blossoms next June. 
You can tie them in any vacant space, but 
allow some inches between the shoots 
wherever possible. If some shoots are tied 
obliquely, others horizontally, and so on, you 
will aid the blossoming. Then next summer, 
after flowering, remove more of the oldest 
shoots. If you can get in the way of treating 
these Ramblers something in the same way as 
gardeners treat Raspberries you will have 
the best success, and they will always be kept 
in bounds instead of becoming a positive nui¬ 
sance, as too many find them. 

GARDEN PESTS_AND FRIENDS. 

BIRD RAIDS. 

Everyone knows how partial are some birds, 
especially bullfinches, to the fruit tree buds 
in spring, and all are equally acquainted with 
their depredations among Strawberry beds, 
Currant and Gooseberry plantations, when 
ripe fruits*are to be had. It is quite a new 
experience, however, to me to learn that the 
song thrush can find food in the flower bud of 
the Scarlet Runner Bean, but I am told by an 
observer that quite recently he was attracted 
by a thrush which, presumably in its hunger, 
found some appeasement in Bean blossoms. 
The experience to him, though novpl, was cer¬ 
tainly not pleasing, since each flower bud 
eaten may represent a corresponding loss to 
him in his Bean crop. The feeling, too, was 
aggravated because of the shortness of the 
Bean supply. In dry weather such as we are 
at the present moment experiencing Beans 
always shed a quantity of their blossoms. 
Perhaps some readers may, like my in¬ 
formant, have made similar observations. 
Now that Gooseberries, Currants, and such 
like summer fruits are practically over, birds 
must needs turn their attention to other 
sources, and this, unfortunately, they are 
doing in the case of Plums in the open and 


on walls. A thirteen years’ experience of this 
locality has not before found need to net 
Plums on walls against bird raids. They, 
however, are so desperate now that in their 
hunger they w ill even take quite green Plums, 
and also Peaches. Both for the sake of the 
garden and the birds it is hoped rain will 
come soon. It is commonly supposed that 
birds have a uniformity of habit as regards 
their food supply, but experience again goes 
to prove that this is not by any means the 
case, apart altogether from the influence of 
weather. During the past three or four 
seasons dessert Cherries with me are affected 
to such an extent by the summer fly catcher 
that the, trees are rendered practically value¬ 
less, nets and inch-meshed wire netting en¬ 
closures failing as a protection against them. 
Previously I never found it necessary to pro¬ 
tect only against thrushes and blackbirds, the 
former in particular being very persistent and 
daring in their effort to secure Cherries. I 
remember one season, nnd one only, when 
hawfinches took Morello Cherries in a half- 
ripened state for the sake, not of the fruit, 
blit the stone enclosed in it. Starlings, again, 
are sometimes a pest in Pear time, stripping 
trees of their fruits with alarming rapidity, 
and there is not much hope of arresting them 
until a change of weather and a fresh supply 
of their natural food is available. The garden 
Pea has several enemies among birds, spar¬ 
rows, hawfinches, and tomtits in particular 
playing more or less havoc, extending over 
the greater part of the season ; and it is not 
easy to decide which are the greatest offenders 
once they take up Pea food in earnest. 
Pigeons will raid the garden situated near 
w'oods and strip up some kinds of green vege¬ 
table, particularly Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts, leaving only the mid-ribs of the 
plants. That birds, some of them, do good 
is admitted, those which find food among 
insects and noxious weeds in particular. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the house spar¬ 
row, bullfinch, and blackbird do not. mure 
than counterbalance the good they do by their 
persistent depredations at other times. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

FungTUB on Roses.— Would you kindly tell me (1) 
The name of the insect that has damaged the enclosed 
Rose.leaf and shoot? ( 2 ) Preventive treatment for the 
same?—M. A. B. 

[The Rose-shoot and leaves which you for¬ 
warded have been attacked not bv any insect, 
lint by a fungus—one of the shot-hole fungi. 
Pick off and burn the infested leaves, and 
when the leaves have fallen in the autumn, 
collect and burn them. Next season, as the 
buds are opening, spray the bush with the 
following mixture: Tak« 1 oz. of carbonate 
of copper and make it into a thin paste with 
a little \vater, add half a pint of strong am¬ 
monia to two quarts of water, and stir in 
gradually the carbonate of copper. If all the 
carbonate of copper will not dissolve, after 
letting it stand for a few hours, pour off the 
clear liquid, and dilute it with 12 gallons 
of water. The mixture is then ready for use. 

G. S. S.'J 

Hawk mothfl.— Would you please any what the 
thing herewith sent is? This is the second of them that I 
have found on a young orchard. Is it injurious? It 
appears to have eaten away the leaves of the tree on 
which I found it.— Thai.kr. 

[The insect you sent is the caterpillar of 
one of the Hawk moths (Smerinthus ocela- 
tus), the Eyed Hawk Moth. This insect is 
certainly injurious, inasmuch as it feeds on 
the leaves of Apple and other trees, but 
though it cannot be said to be rare, it sel¬ 
dom, if ever, appears in sufficient numbers 
to do much harm to the trees it is feeding 
on.- G. S. S.] 

InBectB.— Can you tell me if the box of clay contains 
the young of wireworms, or are they me young of ear¬ 
wigs (the garden is infested with both pests in the unmis¬ 
takable form), or eel worms? I wonder if the same as 
wireworins? Do you know of any remedy against them? 

I usedsalt, soot, gas lime, plain lime, kainit, oibcake—none 
of them much good. The oil-cake is the best of the lot. 
If you could tell me of anything I should be so much 
obliged to you. The garden is also troubled with lice. 
How can they be got rid of ? I hope I have not asked too 
many questions.—R evknub. 

[The sample of soil in the box that 
you sent contained neither young wire- 
worms nor young earwygp. The smaller ones, 
which move vapidly, are flic grubs of one of 
the rove beetles, belonging lo the family 
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Staphyliuidie. Those grubs ore most use¬ 
ful in gardens, as they feed on small in¬ 
sects and other animal food. The larger, I 
long, whitish, slow-moving creatures are the | 
young of one of the species of snake milli¬ 
pedes, but as they are immature I cannot I 
say to what species they belong. These, on 1 
the contrary, are most injurious in gardens, 
ns they feed on the roots of many different 
kinds of plants. Insecticides are of little 
use, as it is so difficult to make them reach 
the pests in sufficient strength to kill them, 
but a strong solution of nitrate of soda or 
aommon salt will do so if applied directly to 
them. If ground is very badly infested by 
these pests it should lie fallowed and given a 
heavy dressing of fresh gas lime. You say 
your garden is infested with lice. Where do 


you find tlipm, nr of what kind are they? 
Please send samples. We cannot forward to ( 
querists “the copy in which answer ap¬ 
pears.” Queries are answered for readers, I 
and anyone who does not take the paper I 
regularly must, at any rate, find out for i 
himself when the reply appears. G. S. S.J 

Crops Injured. -In your issue of August 19th, page 
320, you kindly ask for caterpillars to 1« sent, or some 
leaves, in case of attack by a fungus. The i|uantity of 
rain that has fallen seems to have dispersed the moths, 
and I cannot find a caterpillar. On the leaf I sent with 
my query there were several chrysalides (you do not 
appear to have seen this leaf), which go to prove, I take 
it, there is no fungus as the cause. The whole crop is 
infested with these chrysalides. My anxiety is to know 
what preventive I could use in future crops?—S. Watkrh. 

[I must admit that on the leaves submitted I 
to me I did not notice any chrysalides, hut 1 | 
imagine tluU^I could 
What tie cropds !. 


mentioned, but as in your previous letter 
you said that “ the Turnips are suffering in 
tho same way,” I presume it is a cruciferous 
one. As it is infested with the chrysalides, 
if “fed off” they will be destroyed, but if 
not the leaves should be collected and burnt. 
In any case, Charlock or other cruciferous 
plants growing round the field should be 
rooted up and burnt, as they may have some 
of the chrysalides on them. It is obvious 
that the insect will pass the winter in the 
pupa state.—G. S. S.] 

FERNS. 

LEUCOSTEGIA PULCHRA. 

Tins is a graceful Fern, with finely divided 
fronds, each about 1 foot in length and of a 


delicate light green tint. Tt is of somewhat 
pendent habit, making it a desirable plant 
either for roekvvork or pots in a warm green¬ 
house. Its habit of growth is much like that 
of the Davallins, but it produces fronds more 
abundantly, and as the creeping rhizomes 
branch freely a good plant is soon obtained. 
Ordinary Fern compost and treatment suit 
it well, with plenty of light; but inasmuch 
as it loses its foliage in winter it must not be 
neglected under the impression it is dead, for 
it will grow again luxuriantly after a rest. 

__ W. B. 

The outdoor fernery.— Ferns are often left 
too long before division takes place, and, con¬ 
sequently, they are not the success they might 
be. People may differ ns to whether it is 
better to divide them in spring or autumn, 
but there is this to be said in favour of 


autumn removal: that one may see exactly 
what is being shifted, and there is less 
danger of their being cut up by the spade 
than if deferred until spring before getting 
on with the work. I think, too, that hardy 
Ferns move better in the autumn than spring ; 
in fact, they have more chance than when 
they are split up in spring and a hot summer 
ensues. Besides, it is important to know 
exactly what sorts are being removed, and 
this is not always possible if the work is put 
off. It is a good plan after dividing and re¬ 
planting to cover the whole of the bed with 
a mulching of leaf soil.—W oodbastwtck. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

I have met not a few people the present 
season who, whilst expressing their admira¬ 
tion for single Chysanthemums arid appre¬ 
ciating them when cut for table decoration, 
somehow regard them as greenhouse flowering 
plants, whereas there are many sorts that 
bloom in the open air with great freedom, and 
may be had in blossom simultaneously with 
most of the early flowering sorts that this 
year are showing bloom so soon. At the 
time of writing some of the singles I planted 
out on a south border last May give promise 
by their buds of a deal of bloom in Septem¬ 
ber, and as I prefer quantity rather than a 
few large flowers, no disbudding will be done. 
To my mind, the charm of the single sorts 
lies in the quantity rather than in the 
quality of the flowers they produce. Those 
who require flowers for table decoration can¬ 
not ignore these single sorts, and when one 
comes to consider how light and dainty they 
are as compared with the mop-like heads of 
many of the Japanese and incurved, then it is 
a matter for surprise that more do not take 
them in hand. Here are a few sorts that, 
planted on a sheltered border, cannot fail to 
do well, and if the weather is favourable dur¬ 
ing the early part of October, will yield a 
wealth of flowers that for cutting will prove 
valuable. 

Miss Rose, Mary Anderson, Enchantress, 
Mabel Goaeher, Ladysmith, and Pink Beauty 
should be grown by all, no matter how small 
their collection; whilst Miss Holden, Emily 
Wells, and Annie Tweed should not be lost 
sight of by those who want a really good 
group. Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN POTS. 

It depends very largely on the attention given 
to Chrysanthemums during the next few 
weeks as to their flowering, and having gone 
through the season so far there should be no 
relaxing of efforts. For instance, to leave 
plants for a few nights without going over 
them simply means that earwigs will have a 
chance of spoiling the buds. It may be some 
crown buds that show promise, and it is sur¬ 
prising what an amount of damage may be 
done by these pests in a night or two. The 
method adopted of placing flo>ver-pots on 
stakes filled with cotton wool or Moss is a 
good one, but the nightly visits to the plants 
at dark with a light should not be missed, as 
it is often after the earwigs have done the 
mischief that they secrete themselves in the 
material in the inverted pots. Now. too, 
stimulants may be afforded with great ad¬ 
vantage, and cow-manure, varied with guano 
and other fertilisers, will help them. A bag 
of soot placed in the water-tank will do much 
in keeping the foliage healthy. Many of the 
lower leaves on the plants, especially on those 
which have been standing close in the rows, 
will have died, and before the plants are 
housed these should be removed. A good 
deal of care will be needed as regards the re¬ 
moval of plants to the house, and according 
to locality and conditions of weather will the 
date of such removal have to be determined. 
It is, however, better in any case to get the 
plants under glass in good time, rather than 
run any risk as to frost. Every season one 
hears of instances of plants being spoilt 
through being kept out-of-doors longer than 
they should have been, and, consequently, the 
work of a year is thrown away. 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR A CITY 
GREENHOUSE. 

I pcrchaskd a town house some months ago, with a 
garden and small greenhouse at far end. The greenhouse 
is new, about 14 feet by 1 jJ feet, with span roof and hot 
water apparatus It contains a Vine, covered with Grapes 
at present. I bought three dozen of good named Gera- 
mums in pots, which flowered well. The visiting gardener 
advised that they should be cut down last month, and 
cuttings from ihem planted, about four in each pot. The 
latter have since become rooted, and some of them are 
already showing small flowers. What ahall I do with 
them'i’ I am disappointed with Geraniums and Pelargo. 
niums for my purpose, for when they are brought into the 
house they go to the bad in a few days. I do not care for 
the Vine either, though I had it pruned and seen to 
during the summer many times by a skilled gardener from 
the beet nursery. Grains can always be purchased in the 
city, and it it is^hot worth my while to grow them. On 
the olher hand, flowering plants and flowers are much 
more expensive here thau in London. What 1 really want 
is a tupply of decorative plants or flowers to bring into 
the house. Is there any small book on the management 
of a small greenhouse which would assist me V Hoses are 
the flowers that, of course, would suit me best. Gould 1 
have them in my small greenhouse during the coming and 
winter months?—G. N. Coitinubr, Dublin. 

[If, as you state, you wish to grow plants 
specially with a view to the decoration of 
rooms, and it is your intention to dispense 
with the Vine, then you will not find it diffi¬ 
cult to carry out your plan with a green¬ 
house like the one you have. To grow Vines 
successfully one cannot expect to have a very 
large stock of plants in the same house ; in¬ 
deed, the conditions necessary to the growing 
of plants for tables, etc., are prejudicial in 
the case of Vines, but there are other sub¬ 
jects which you may have on the roof which 
will not only supply you with blossoms, but 
which will help to give a partial shade to the 
place in the summer. As regards the Gera¬ 
niums you have recently propagated, and 
which are blooming, we would recommend j 
your removing the flowers, as by doing so 
the plants will have a much better chance to ! 
develop. Now, too, is the time when they , 
may be potted off into separate pots, and a 
good compost for them is one of loam, three 
parts, two parts leaf-mould, one of sand, and 
hone-meal. If they are kept on a shelf near 
the glass they will make sturdy specimens, 
and make good flowering plants by another 
year. At the present time you will do well 
to secure a few plants of Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, Bouvardias, and Solanums, which will 
contribute not a little to the brightness of 
your house during winter, and will serve you 
for table decoration on occasions. Now, 
also, is the time to consider what bulbs and 
bulbous-rooted subjects may be potted to 
come in early in the new year, and we may 
suggest your procuring and potting, as soon 
us able, bulbs like Roman Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Scillas, Narcissi, and Snowdrops. Roots, 
Buch as Spirteas, Deutzias, and Dielytras, 
inay all be potted in the autumn, given a 
few weeks in a cold frame (practically bury¬ 
ing them for a short time under ashes, in 
order that they may make roots), ufter which 
they may be brought into the house, where, 
under the influence of heat and moisture, 
they will quickly grow and show for bloom. 
You will, of course, be aware of the advan¬ 
tage of having a few Chrysanthemums for the 
greenhouse in autumn, not merely on ac¬ 
count of the cut bloom they afford, hut also 
for the use they are for bringing indoors, 
lasting as they do for many weeks. 

As you are specially desirous of growing a 
Jew pot Roses, November is the time when 
they can be procured, and they must, be 
potted and placed in a cold frame until to¬ 
wards March, when, after pruning, they may 
be brought into very gentle heat. Such sorts 
as Niphetos. pure white; Liberty, deep crim¬ 
son; Caroline Testout., silvery pink ; Mine, 
de Watteville, white shaded carmine; 
Mme. A. Chatenay, pink shaded salmon ; 
Viscountess Folkestone, creamy - pink; 
Catherine Mermet, carmine and rose ; and 
The Bride, white, are especially good for cul¬ 
ture in pots. For the summer months some 
of the following plants might be grown : - 
Fuchsias, Diplacus glutinosus, Kalosanthes, 
Abutilons, Lantnnas, Oleanders, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Plumbagos, all of which need 
only ordinary greenhouse treatment to en¬ 
sure their blooming. On the roof you might 
make a selection of climbers from such useful 
flowering climbers as Clematis, like those 
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found in the Lanuginosa group, of which i 
Marie Van Houtte, white; Fairy Queen, 
pale pink; La France, deep violet purple ; 
Anderson Henryi, are good examples ; or 
Lapagerias, the white Swainsonia, or | 
Solanum jasminoides. As you have shown 
preference for Roses, Marechal Niel in a 
large pot or tub, and trained over the roof, 
would provide many blossoms in the spring. 
In February or March you might also make 
a sowing of some of the annuals that are 
specially useful for growing in pots, and 
which are nice for window and table decora¬ 
tion, as, for instance, Balsams, Torenias, j 
Rhodanthes, Nemesias, Bchizanthuses. 

Fine foliage plants are always in demand 
for room decoration, and last in a good state 
longer than any others, and Aralias, Gre- 
villeas, Ficuses, Asparagus, Anthericums, 
and Aspidistras are almost indispensable. 
Then, too, if you wish to add to the beauty 
of your house, the introduction of a few I 
hanging baskets next spring, filled with 
Heliotropes, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, trail- ( 
ing Campanulas, will be an improvement. ! 
We might also add to the list of bulbs to be 
planted in autumn Spanish Irises and the 
white Gladiolus The Bride, which may be 
put into pans or boxes, and brought on as 
required. These will give many blossoms, j 
well adapted for cutting. We recommend I 
your obtaining “ Hobday’s Villa Gardening,” 
published at this office.] 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

This fine old plant, covered with its grate- | 
fully-scented and pretty blossoms at the 
dreariest season of the year, is certainly a 
sight worth seeing. Hardly a winter passes 
without commendatory notices of this Luculia 
appearing, and no wonder, for no one can see 
a large bush of it in full flower, and filling 
the whole structure with its fragrance, with- | 
out admiring it, to the exclusion of almost i 
everything else in the conservatory at the 
time. Yet, strange to say, it is a compara¬ 
tively scarce plant. One reason, perhnps, is 
that it does not succeed well in a pot, and is 
not very easily propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings, while everyone has not the opportunity 
of planting it out as it should be, if desired 
to be grown successfully and easily ; for under I 
such conditions it grows as freely as a i 
Laurel bush and requires but little attention. j 
When grown in pots, unless plunged and al- i 
lowed to remain permanently in the same j 
place, the plant never grows with vigour, and 
it is subject to insects, and particularly to 
green-fly, which infests the clusters of buds | 
before they open, and spoils them if not pre¬ 
vented by timely attention ; but when planted 
out in the conservatory border it usually 
grows and flowers most freely. A greenhouse 1 
temperature suits it best during summer, but. 
in order to induce it lo expand its flowers 
perfectly it should not he subjected to a 
lower temperature than 45 (legs, or 50 degs., 
with a rise of from 5 degs. to 10 degs. on fine 
days during winter, and this is a higher figure 
than is considered safe for most greenhouse 
plants of the hard-wooded class ; hence, the 
Luculia, when grown along with these, often 
fails at the flowering period. Still, those who 
have no other accommodation need not des¬ 
pair of growing it on that account; I have 
seen it do well in such quarters if the situa¬ 
tion has been well chosen, as, for example, 
when the plant was placed near the glass on 
the sunny side of a house with a sharp-angled 
roof, so that it received the benefit of the 
sun when it shone during the short days. In 
cold houses it should, of course, have the 
warmest place, if possible, and if it can be 
trained on a warm back wall nil the heller. 
A young plant of the Luculia, planted out in 
a compost consisting of good turfy loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, or leaf-mould and sand- but 
loam principally, if it be not heavy and in¬ 
clined to be clayey—will make a large bush 
in a few’ years, and yield hundreds of blos¬ 
soms, which last a long time in perfection, 
and which continue to expand in succession 
for six weeks or two months. As soon ns the 
plant has done flowering, all the shoots should 
be cut back without hesitation to one or two 
buds, for they grow from 18 inches to *2 feet 
during the summer. An old plant when 
pruned, though it looks like a mere scraggy 
stump, makes a very large and shapely bush 


before the end of summer, and every shoot 
is furnished with a well-developed truss of 
flower-buds, which begin to open about 
Christmas if the temperature be suitable. 
During both the growing and flowering season 
the roots must be well supplied with w’ater, 
and care must be taken that the mass of roots 
near the stem does not get dry ; at the same 
time the Luculia is impatient of a wet or 
sour soil. J. W. 


VIOLETS—PREPARATION FOR 
WINTER. 

The rains of the last few weeks have helped 
Violets very considerably, and it will soon 
bo time to think of placing them in frames. 
Runners that were planted in April in good 
soil enriched with manure will by now have 
made nice clumps, and doubtless ere this 
have shown a disposition to produce flowers, 
but all buds should be removed. In Sep¬ 
tember the clumps may be removed to a 
frame, and the position best suited is under 
a south wall, as here the frame is sheltered. 
The bed for Violets should be made up of 
good loam, leaf-soil, and rotted cow-manure, 
with, if necessary, a little coarse river sand. 
In removing plants from outside beds, great 
care should be taken to disturb the roots as 
little as possible, neither should the frame 
be filled too full, it being much better to 
have a few clumps, with plenty of room be¬ 
tween them, rather than the frame unduly 
overcrowded. It will be found that if the 
plants are allowed 6 inches or 8 inches from 
the glass this will be ample, as if more space 
is given they become “arawn” and weakly, 
and, if need be, a mat can be thrown over 
the lights during hard frost. It is sometimes 
forgotten that in many parts of the country 
Violets can be bloomed well out-of-doors al¬ 
most all the winter through, so that it is 
clear they require plenty of air when under 
glass, and this is just where one half the 
failures occur through the frame-lights being 
kept closed too long, whereas air should be 
admitted every day, and, except in very 
severe weather, the lights may be left slightly 
open with much benefit. Plants dug up with 
plenty of soil about them and carefully 
planted in the frame will suffer very little 
from removal; indeed, given a good soaking 
of water before and after shifting, they will 
scarcely feel the change, and soon commence 
to bloom. Stimulants, in the shape of weak 
cow-manure or guano, placed in the can, 
will help them greatly, and from November 
to April plenty of blossoms will result. A 
good many growers nowadays transplant the 
runners in April to where they want, them to 
flower, and so in the autumn they have but to 
place the fraiue-liglds over them, and there¬ 
fore no disturbance of roots takes place. This 
is undoubtedly a good plan, but it has its 
drawbacks, and one is that if the runners are 
planted out in a south aspect for the sum¬ 
mer (the best position for winter) they fre¬ 
quently get dried up, and never seem to do 
so well as those planted out in cooler quar¬ 
ters, where they can get shade for some part 
of the day. I have seen instances where 
beds have been made up under warm walls 
for the summer, where the heat has been so 
trying ns to result in the foliage turning yel¬ 
low, and the crowns, instend of being plump 
and healthy in the autumn, have been the 
reverse. Some consider that Violets are 
hardly worth the trouble of a frame at all, 
but given varieties like Princess of Wales, 
Neapolitan, Comte de Brazza, La France, 
and treated as above, I think that, consider¬ 
ing the time of the year they furnish their 
sweet blossoms, and the freedom with which 
those blooms are produced, there are no 
flowers that pay half so well, and certainly 
none that need more simple treatment. A 
good frame, a suitable compost, careful re¬ 
moval. and attention to the ventilation of the 
frames are the chief points one has to bear 
in mind. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Azalea mollis.— Thif in an old favourite for spring 
forcing, and with very little heat yields Its fragrant and 
showy blooms under gloss in the early spring. There are 
many, however, who somehow forget it, but if a cheap 
and, ot the same time, o subject upon which one may 
depend is wanted, then I would recommend this. On a 
warm border out-of-doors the (lowers come early, too, and 
perhaps it in an advantage to know that, even when l>ud» 
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ate showing, these plants, if lifted with care, will bloom 
well. Where sweetness is wanted in a house Azalea mollis 
should be thought of in potting up plants and bulbs for 
the house.—F. W. D. 

Hardy Cyclamens In pots.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly give ine, at your convenience, 
the pot culture of hardy Cyclamens? 1 have read your 
interesting paper for years, but cannot recollect having 
seen an article containing the information I seek.—H T. 

[There is no difficulty attending the culti¬ 
vation of hardy Cyclamens in pots, though 
we do not greatly favour the idea. Large 
pots for suen things would appear unwieldy 
and disproportionate, and shallow pans of 
U) inches or 12 inches diameter would be 
more suitable. If you can obtain these it 
will be possible to grow some effective masses. 
The chief requirements are loamy soil, freely 
mixed with leaf-soil and old mortar, or even 
sand-stone, a partially-shaded position in 
which to grow—which is not absolutely es- 


brisk heat in February will produce plants 
that by May und June, if grown on uuder 
moist and warm conditions, will answer. At 
least, this has been my experience. I have 
often noticed them in houses in the winter 
looking anything but satisfactory, owing to 
lack of heat and overmuch moisture when 
such was not wanted, and I am convinced 
that in many instances sowing seed in spring 
is the better method.— Leahurst. 

Creepers for greenhouse (East Norfolk). 
—The following greenhouse climbers should 
succeed under the conditions you name:-- 
Asparagus pliimosus. A. Sprengeri, and A. 
tenuissimus. The delightful feathery sprays 
of A. plumosus and A. tenuissimus have 
gained for them the name of the Asparagus 
Fern, while A. Sprengeri, though with 
broader leaves, is also very ornamental, i 


popular climbers, with white and red bell¬ 
shaped drooping blossoms. Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides, the Smilax of the florists’ 
shops, whoso long, slender sprays are clothed 
with neat shining green heart-shaped leaves. 
Passiflora Imperatrice Eugenie, one of tha 
best of the Passion-flowers for such a posi¬ 
tion, with large rosy-purple blossoms. 


IXORA DIXIANA. 

This is one of the most effective of the 
family (the species and hybrids of which were 
described in our issue of November 7th, 
1903, p. 4137), the rich dark red orange 
flowers being produced in great numbers. 
The size of the heads of bloom and the 
colour thereof are not the only points of 
merit, for to these must be added the great 
i freedom of flowering, as may be seen by the 



Ixora Dixiana. From a photograph in Mr. H. B. May’s nursery at Edmonton. 


sential, by the way—and that the eorms be 
buried quite an inch in the soil, or 3 inches 
when planted in the open garden. The most 
suitable time for planting is the early autumn 
for freshty-imported stock, while established 
home-grown examples may be planted at any 
time when not in full leaf or growth. Not 
much root moisture is required, and a soil of 
moderate dryness or wetness is best. Exces¬ 
sive drying off is not good and the out-of- 
ground drying off is injurious, and often seri¬ 
ously retards the growth of the conn. Tn this 
way collected roots frenuently remain a 
whole year dormant.—E. J.] 

Coleuses. —Those who are desirous of re¬ 
taining a stock of Coleuses during the winter 
may strike cuttings now. Is it really worth 
while keeping either cuttings or old plants? 
I think not, unless a good number of plants is 
wanted, which is seldom the case except in 
lurge gardens, and eveu^then seed sywn in 
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Begonia fuchsioiden, a free-growing climb¬ 
ing Begonia, with neat shining green leaves 
and clusters of coral red blossoms. Cissus 
antareticus, an Australian member of the 
Vine family, wilh handsome shining green 
leafage. Ficus radicans and F. reppns, two 
climbing members of the Fig tribe, often em¬ 
ployed for. covering damp walls in a stove, 
but they will do well in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. Of each there is a variegated 
variety, that of radicans having the leaves 
heavily margined with white, while in repens 
vnriegata they are mottled with cream. 
Iloya carnosa, an old and well-known 
climber, with thick leaves and starry, wax¬ 
like blossoms of a blush tint, borne in flat¬ 
tened clusters. Hibbertia dentafa, a free- 
growing twiner, with pretty bronzed foliage 
and golden-yellow flowers a couple of inches 
across, borne during the first three months 
of the year. Lapagcria alba and L. rosea, 


illustration of a full-grown plant we give to¬ 
day. The corymbs, too, are very compact 
and well formed. 


Primulas. —These most useful of our 
greenhouse winter-flowering plnnts are throw¬ 
ing up buds, and unless flowers are specially 
wanted it will be as well for them to be re¬ 
moved. Just now, whilst still in the frames, 
the plants may be given some weak stimulant, 
and every care should be taken to prevent the 
leaves from being broken, and in moving them 
about or in watering them it should not be 
forgotten how brittle they are. Often during 
September we have some hot spells of sun, 
and it will be needful to shade the frame to 
prevent the foliage turning yellow. Towards 
the middle of the month, according to locality, 
they will have to be taken indoors, and the 
lightest part, of the hou$e should be chosen 
for them. Townsman. 
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AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

WHERE a continuous supply of exit flowers 
has to be maintained at all seasons, as is the 
case in the majority of places, the chief 
source during the early autumn months is un¬ 
doubtedly the mixed border. A selection of 
hardy perennials and other plants, arranged 
■witii the view of producing a good effect in 
autumn, will prove advantageous for this pur¬ 
pose apart from any garden display which it 
may make. Summer flowering subjects are 
in general, owing to heat and drought., only 
of short duration, but by way of compensation 
for this we have now an unusual display of 
hardy perennials in mixed or special borders. 
Many of our autumn flowers are extremely 
showy, and, provided the weather is not wet 
continuous!}', they last in good condition for 
a long time. The first meriting notice is the 
ever-popular Anemone japonica alba. This 
pure white form and the pale rose-coloured 
variety named hybrida have both a more 
vigorous and free-flowering habit than the 
type. Either may be readily propagated by 
cutting the roots in winter into short lengths 
and placing them singly in small pots. If j 
planted out in spring in good soil, the ! 
majority will flower the first year, although 
not so strongly as when better established. 
The soil is best kept rather low to admit of 
plenty of water being supplied in summer. 
A few Gladiolus roots planted somewhat late 
in the season at equal distances apart between 
the Anemones produce a fine effect when in 
flower, Rudbeckia speciosa is also a fine 
plant for beds by itself. Circular beds of not 
less than 6 feet or 8 feet in diameter are best 
suited for this and the other plants under 
notice, as in them they can be seen all round 
to good advantage. The lludbeckia roots are 
always near the surface, and should be 
mulched and kept, well watered in summer. 
Just now their flowers are open in immense 
quantities, and they will probably last until 
destroyed by frost. One bed, at least, of the 
scarlet perennial Lobelias should be included 
in all arrangements, as their intensely bright 
flowers are always admired, and these are 
produced by suecessional growths all the 
autumn. The plants require staking, as they 
are very brittle. 

Hardy perennial Phloxes are very effective 
at this season, particularly where a little 
extra attention has been given them. The 
will not succeed in a hot dry place where the 
soil is light and the subsoil gravelly ; where 
such conditions exist, the best plan is to pre 
pare beds in a cool position hv removing the 
soil to a depth of 18 inches and replacing it by 
a mixture of heavier loam arid cow manure. 
If. in addition to this, plenty of water be sup 
plied during summer, the improvement in 
Phloxes will soon be apparent. The varieties 
are very numerous, many being of the purest 
white, while others are of innumerable shades 
between that and dark crimson. They may 
he left undisturbed for several years if well 
mulched annually, hut they are probably as 
good when about three years old as at any 
time. Single and double Pyrethrums make 
fine flowering plants in the early part of the 
season, and many secondary flowers are 
thrown up by them in autumn. If beds of 
these are formed, a good succession may he 
obtained, and the beds kept gay for the 
greater part of the autumn by planting China 
Asters between the Pyrethrums. The foliage 
of the latter forms a good groundwork for the 
Asters, which, when employed in this way, 
are best mixed, as irregular heights prevent 
formality, and a greater diversity of form and 
colour is obtained than when each variety < 
section is kept separate. Pentstemons may 
be next noticed, being amongst the most at¬ 
tractive of flowers in the latter part of 
summer and early autumn, and as really 
grand varieties are numerous, and many of 
them cheap, there seems no reason why their 
cultivation should not he extended. Propa¬ 
gation is easily effected in August by placing 
cuttings of them in a cool close frame, after¬ 
wards merely protecting them from frost in 
winter, and planting them out in spring. 
Even small plants will gr ow and flower freely 
the first season, ftUjE'TT tlm spuc^l allowed 
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should not be filled up satisfactorily, plants of 
Ten-week Stocks may be intermixed with 
them. Most of the perennial Asters are 
either too tall or not sufficiently showy for 
any position excepting the mixed border, but 
A. Amellus var. bessarabicus is quite an ex¬ 
ception. This is one of the best hardy plants 
obtainable for a bed by itself. It grows a 
little over a foot in height, and is very free- 
flowering, the flowers being large and of a 
dark blue colour. Double Zinnias are fine 
when seen in a mass, and are good autumn¬ 
flowering annuals. They should be kept 
growing when young, and not allowed to re¬ 
ceive a check, or it will he found difficult to 
get them again into full vigour. If planted 
out in dull weather and kept well watered, 
they will grow and flower freely until cut 
down by frost. Fuchsias planted out-of-doors 
flower profusely during August and Septem¬ 
ber, particularly the old F. Riceartoni and F. 
gracilis. It is best to insert cuttings of these 
for the next year’s supply before the plants 
die down, and allow the old stools to remain 
covered with ashes in winter. Seedling 
single Petunias are good things with which 
to form a groundwork for Fuchsias, and the 
latter are suitable for Petunias to ramble 
amongst uncontrolled. Single Dahlias are 
probably seen to best advantage in circular 
beds of from 1G feet to 110 feet in diameter. 
If arranged so that the taller growing varie¬ 
ties arc in the centre, and the colours evenly 
mixed throughout, a fine effect will be the re¬ 
sult. This and all other sections of Dahlias 
are, of course, well known to be amongst our 
finest autumn flowering plants. Kniphofias 
are exceedingly handsome when seen in flower 
amongst shrubs, and they succeed in almost 
any position. The same may be said of the 
dwarf forms of Sunflowers, such as Ilelian 
thus multiflorus and its double variety and 
II. cucumerifolius, the last an annual. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many 
other mixed border plants of exceptional 
merit that help to make a display at this 
season, and amongst them the following 
should not ho omitted—viz., Aster linari- 
folius, A. lopvigatus var. minimus, and A. 
Sliorti— these are three of the best early 
Asters ; the first two do not exceed 3 feet, 
the other is from 4 feel to G feet in height 
Coreopsis lanceolata. Gaillardia pulchella, 
Senecio elegans and its varieties. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coroimrium and C.carinatum as annuals, 
and the early-flowering varieties of the peren¬ 
nial section ; autumn-flowering Colcliicuins, 
Cyclamens, etc. These and many others, 
either of annual or perennial duration, all 
combine to make our flower gardens attrac¬ 
tive in autumn. 

WHITE TUFTEI) PANSIES (VIOLAS). 
One may insert cuttings at the present time, 
and, under ordinary conditions, young plants, 
nicely rooted, should soon he ready for 
autumn planting. Should the weather he 
nice and open during the middle of October 
these lute summer-propagated plants should 
do well. A cool and partially shaded cutting 
bed outdoors answers the purpose at the 
present time. The position must he screened 
from the mid-day sun. Old plants that have 
been cut hack in order to provide stock are 
the best from which to obtain cuttings. 
Healthy slock to commence with is a great 
advantage. While it must ho admitted that 
a few of the older varieties still compare 
favourably with many of the newer kinds, 
there is a capital lot of newer varieties. A 
few of the better kinds are : Swan, ail ex¬ 
tremely free flowering plant, developing 
large, circular pure white flowers, with a 
large orange-yellow eye. It is a most per¬ 
sistent blooiner, and a plant with a splendid 
constitution. Seagull is another chaste and 
beautiful kind. In this instance the flowers 
are of good form, while the growth is dwarf 
and study. Snowdrop, although well spoken 
of in some quarters, is not so good as the two 
first-mentioned sorts. However, the plant is 
very free flowering, and when in proper con¬ 
dition is a most effective sort. Emma Sophia 
has well-shaped flowers and of the purest 
white, with a neat orange-yellow eye. 
One seldom sees Sylvia, raised by the 
late Dr. Stuart, and the first of a new 
race, and its pale creamy-white ray- 


less blossoms are produced in the greatest 
profusion. Both in habit and constitution 
there is much to admire. The majority of 
the rayless Tufted Pansy flowers of all 
colours that nre met with to-day may trace 
their origin to the white variety just de¬ 
scribed. The Sylvia type of plant repre¬ 
sents the Tufted Pansy at its best. For years 
previous to its introduction most of the cul¬ 
tivated sorts were anything but tufted in the 
style of their growth, With the advent of 
Sylvia all this was quickly changed. The 
progeny of this fine sort has given ns a race 
of plants that stand the test of our southern 
climatic conditions remarkably well. Readers, 
when ordering new white kinds, should first 
assure themselves that the habit of the Pan¬ 
sies is tufted and compact or creeping-like. 
Unless these plants partake of one of these 
characteristics they cannot be regarded 
favourably from the garden point of view. 
Growing plants in pans, baskets, etc., might 
very well he tried and the plants represented 
as they grow. The matter is largely in the 
hands of the large societies. So long as a 
display of Violas in sprays is recognised by 
an award of a medal of some sort the trade 
will continue to exhibit the flowers in the 
old way. C. A. II. 

PLANTS UNDER LOW WALL. 

(Reply to “When.”) 

There have been many disappointments this 
year by reason of the non-success of the 
Roses, even where the plants have been well 
established. We mention this that you inay 
not despair of your freshly-planted oneB, as 
these may, if pruned hard back in March, 
19UG, do well another j'ear. But do not prune 
early, as this is often a cause of failure. Of 
herbaceous plants likely to thrive in the bor¬ 
der named, we would mention Flag Irises in 
variety, of which the following are good 
kinds:—Pallida, Queen of May, Darius, Wal- 
neriana. Mine. Chereau, Dr. Bernice, Aurea, 
Cheles, Gracchus, L’lnnocence, atro-violacea, 
Mrs. 11. Darwin, etc. These are very cheap, 
and could ho planted freely. The old Blue 
Flag is also a showy plant. Day Lilies, 
Gaillardias, Kniphofias, Old Crimson Pieuny, 
Sunflowers, the early Michaelmas Daisies, 
Liliuui eandidum, L. croceum, L. umbella- 
tuiu. Pinks, Carnations, Valeriana uiontana 
rubra, double white Arahis, an invaluable 
dwarf plant for dry soils, also Aubrietias, 
both forming low carpets of greenery and 
giving abundance of blossoms. Sweet 
Williams, white perennial Marguerites, white 
and red perennial Pea, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Achilleas of sorts, Columbines in variety. 
Delphiniums, Japanese Anemones, Alstrci*- 
merias, and ileleniiims are among the things 
that should do quite well, while Foxgloves, 
Evening Primrose, and others may be grown 
from seeds scattered here and there near the 
wall. By introducing seeds with soil into the 
crevices of the wall you may succeed in esta¬ 
blishing many species of Dianthiis, Au¬ 
brietias, Cerastium, Yellow Alyssuni, Wall¬ 
flowers, Thrift, Antirrhinums, etc., and in 
this way obtain colour and some fragrance 
which you have not at the present time. Of 
shrubs to be remembered are Althleas, Ber- 
beris Larwini, Colulea arborescens, Rosa 
rugosa, Genista praecox, G. hispanica, Hyperi¬ 
cums, Ribes, Weigela, double and single 
Thorns, Guelder Rose, and Philadelphia or 
M ook Orange. By reason of the position and 
soil we suggest early autumn as the best 
time for planting the majority, employing 
cow manure in the soil and keeping it well 
down beneath the roots of the plants. 

THE MADONNA LILY (LILTUM 
CANDIDIUM.) 

This flourishes in nearly all kinds of soil, 
and with very little attention. In some 
places gigantic clumps of bulbs may he found 
that every year produce splendid spikes 
of bloom without any other attention than a 
little top-dressing of road-scrapings and 
manure. During the past few years this Lily 
has been more or less affected by a kind of 
mildew or fungus disease that attacks the 
foliage just before the blooms expand. Then 
it is absolutely necessary to lift the bulbs and 
transfer to entirely fresh soil. The following 
U the treatment. I have followed: Ah hood 
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ns the bloom stalks are out down and the 
foliage ripened off—that is, usually at the 
end of July—the clumps of bulbs are lifted 
and set out on the surface of the soil, under 
partial shade, to get quite dry. Then, having a 
fresh piece of land prepared, 1 take out good 
wide drills, about 6 inches deep, and set the 
large bulbs in them at one foot apart, and 
give a good dusting of powdered lime, to 
destroy any portions of fungus growth that 
may adhere to them. If the soil is fairly 
rich, I do not think that fresh manure is 
advisable, as this Lily usually grows quite 
strong enough without*it. Where the blooms 
are needed for cutting, single lines are the 
best, but if planted to give the. best effect 
when in flower, they should be in clumps of 
five or seven large bulbs, at the back of 
wide herbaceous borders, where the tops can 
be cut down and cleared away without being 
missed when they cease blooming. 

Gosport. J- Groom. 

NARCISSUS CALATHINUS. 
While from time to time the slightly vary¬ 
ing forms of Narcissus triandrus and N. cala- 
thinus have given rise to dis¬ 
cussion as to whether the two 
are distinct species or geo¬ 
graphical forms of only one 
species, there is but one 
opinion us affecting the 
graceful character and 
general beauty of these ele¬ 
gant members of this im¬ 
portant group. The chief 
difference is that in N. onla- 
thinus the divisions of the 
perianth equal those of the 
cup in length, while in N. tri- 
andrus the perianth seg¬ 
ments are not only longer but 
sometimes twisted and re¬ 
flexing, as in the ease of the 
Cyclamen-flowered Narcis¬ 
sus. The picture before us 
to-day is of a very distinct 
type, and will speak for it¬ 
self ; blit there are other 
forms of N. calathinus in 
which the crown or cup is 
somewhat wider at the 
mouth and less boldly shoul¬ 
dered at the base, and in 
which the segments are nar¬ 
rower. These minor differ¬ 
ences may be the result of 
seedlings, as in all other 
plants. The chief item which 
concerns us to-day is the 
general cultivation of these 
plants, all of which prefer 
a warm position in which a 
full, complete lest and there¬ 
fore ripening of the bulbs 
are possible each year. Much 
the finest established 
examples 1 have seen were 
growing in nearly half sand 
in the sunny parsonage gar¬ 
den at Ryde, in the keeping 
of the late Rev. H. Ewbank. 

These plants were nearly 
1 foot high, with many flowers 
in a single scape, and stems 
and leaves of exceptional 
vigour. Obviously the bulbs had not been 
disturbed for years. In other instances where 
a similar condition is not possible in the open 
garden, the bulbs may be grown in pots or in 
a frame, where special protection from pro¬ 
longed summer rain can be meted out when 
desired. The colour is not greatly varied in 
N. calathinus, and is chiefly of a creamy or 
ivory tone, passing to nearly white. In N. tri¬ 
andrus there are differences of form as w T ell 
as of colour. Any of these may he grown 
in the cold-house in deep pots of sandy soil, 
and when in flower they form quite a pleas¬ 
ing feature. • E. J. 

PERENNIALS AND SHRUBS. 

(Reply to “ Eastern Counties.”) 

If vour soil is of such a nature that Gail- 
lardias, Japanese Anemones, and such 
things fail by reason of the. drought, von must 
of necessity pay great attention Lo two tilings 
—autumn planting, wjtfbveiw dep^tji^-gyng 
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and manuring. It is rarely, indeed, that the 
plants named in your letter fail, and we 
imagine there must be a further contributory 
cause. You ask what plants may now be in¬ 
creased by layers and cuttings. The Gypso- 
phila is best raised from seeds; also the 
Gaillardia, and both may be sown at once, 
preferably in the open in a shady place. 
Carnations should be layered without delay, 
making the visual incision in the stem of a 
growth made this season. The chief thing 
to aim at when layering plants of all descrip¬ 
tions is that the cut be started just below a 
joint, that the tongue he blunt ended—often 
best if cut across horizontally, and not of 
the thin wafer tip, which only delays and dis¬ 
appoints the worker. Pinks may be now in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings, and these lat¬ 
ter, if secured with a heel attached—that is, 
a bit of old wood—when the young shoot is 
torn from the stem, will root readily in sandy 
soil in a cold frame. In dealing with these 
and similar plants it is important that a 
young shoot of the current year be secured, 
and such as these taken singly in the right 
hand—the left hand meanwhile holding the 


Narcissus calathinus. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr's 
nursery at Thames Ditton. 


tuft, of the plant and pulled sharply in a 
downward direction, will be torn from the 
parent plant, and what is known as the 
“heel” will be secured. Such cuttings re¬ 
quire no further preparation, and with 
little practice a hundred may be taken olT in 
a short time. Inserted in sandy soil, made firm 
and well watered, these cuttings root freely 
in a month, and a fortnight later may be 
planted out in good ground. Firm planting, 
whether for cuttings or plants, is essential, as 
if the air reaches the base of the plant no 
progress will, or can, be made. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies may be increased in the same wav, and 
later on in September any of the deciduous 
or evergreen shrubs may be increased by 
6-ineli long cuttings made of the half-ripe 
wood, which should be of medium size and 
not large and sappy. A cold frame will be 
best for these things, and it is important 
that the cuttings be inserted to rather more 
than half their depth with sand or very sandy 




soil about the base of the cuttings. The lat¬ 
ter to be made quite firm in position and well 
watered in. _ E. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine Cypsophila paniculata. I am 

sending you a photograph of a very fine plant 
of Gypsophila paniculata, in case you may 
care to print it in your interesting paper. 
This specimen is growing in a garden near 
Leamington, and is 16£ feet in circumference, 
4i feet high, and 5.V feet across. The plant, 
I believe, is three or four years old.— 
Gwendolin C. Molyneux. 

[Unfortunately, the reduction was much 
too great for us to obtain a good result.—E d.] 
Plants for shady borders.— During the 
past summer one has had an opportunity of 
noticing what plants do best when planted 
in shady positions, and it is often the shady 
border that is the most neglected. Just at 
the present some of the best of autumn 
Phloxes are to be found there, whilst I have 
noticed that for weeks after the Galegas in 
the open beds were past their best those in 
the shade kept on flowering. The same may 
be said of many of the Campanulas, whilst 
Pansies that soon shrivelled up in sunny 
positions have held Lheir own in the time of 
drought. Then, again, the shady border 
offers facilities for growing such things as 
Columbines, Day Lilies, and many Ferns and 
creeping plants.—W. F. D. 

Tufted Pansy Roger Bridgman. New 
yellow Tufted Pansies have been introduced 
quite freely of late, and many of them are 
acquisitions. The variety under notice is 
one of the latest additions, and promises to 
becomo a popular plant. It flowers very 
freely, has a good habit of growth, and a 
capital constitution. The flowers are large 
and of wonderful texture, while their colour 
is a rich shade of yellow. Each flower is 
borne on a long, erect footstalk. This variety 
comes into bloom quite early in the spring, 
at which time a few rays are apparent. With 
the approach or warmer weather, however, 
the flowers are absolutely rayless, and much 
esteemed by all who have seen them. They 
are also sweet-scented.— C. A. II. 

The Dwarf Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea 
nana).—Among the Gulden Rods there are 
few which lend themselves to cultivation in 
narrow borders or well forward in the border, 
as they are mostly too tall for such uses. In 
Solidago Virgaurea liana we have a plant 
which can be used in such positions as are 
unsuitable for the taller plants of the genus. 
Even in good soils it rarely exceeds more than 
20 inches in height, while in poorer ones its 
stature is even less. A counterpart, of the 
typical S. Virgaurea, except in stature, its 
yellow flowers make it valuable for grouping 
in association with some of the dwarf Star- 
worts, which bloom about the same time. 
Although a plant not very frequently met 
with in the garden, it is stocked by several 
nurserymen. S. Arnott. 

KllSk. 1 do not see in this week’s 
Gardening any remarks on “ Malverna 
Magna’s” complaint as to Musk in the previ¬ 
ous number. I can fully endorse the fact 
that the present day Musk is scentless. In 
my recent quest in your columns for the old- 
fashioned downy little Musk, I bad plants 
from Barr and Sons, and, kindly, from two of 
your correspondents, and all turned out dis¬ 
appointments to my friend and myself. All 
had the larger thin, smooth leaves (and 
larger flowers), and all were destitute of 
scent. It is strange that the old kind should 
seem to be not only extinct, but forgotten, 
the new' one being mistaken for it. M. A. H., 
Budleigh, Salterton. 

Clover in lawn. - Two years ago I sowed a Bins!! 
lawn with Grass seed, obtained from a well-known seeds¬ 
man in London, which I asked to be free from Glover. 
This year the Clover has simply rim riot over the whcl-* 
plot, and at its present rate of spreading I shall have only 
a Glover patch left. How can I rid the lawn of this 
troublesome plant? Must I dig it out—which, of course, 
practically means re-making the lawn.— Sbf.kkr. 

[Before udopting such a drastic course try 
the effect of a few dressings of nitrate of 
soda at intervals next spring, beginning as 
soon as growth shows signs of making a 
start,. This will encourage the Grasses, and 
enable them to stand up agairtst the Clovers. 
It would be as well to give a small dressing 
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now, but it is late in the season to get the 
best effects from it, aiul the manure is ex¬ 
pensive. You do not state the size of the 
lawn, but you may apply at the rate of 
cwt. to 3 cwt. per acre—that is, at the 
rate, roughly, of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per square rod. 
What manure have you been using hitherto 
for the lawn? We put this question because 
it is well established that certain kinds—one 
in particular—have a tendency to encourage 
the production of Clover, and, as farmers 
like the latter plant in their pastures, this 
tendency is one of the reasons why basic slag 
is appreciated.) 

Tree roots in flower-beds.— One of the 

most frequent causes of poor, drv, flower¬ 
beds is from the roots of trees finding their 
way into the subsoil and sucking out all the 
nutriment, so that the plants are practically 
starved to death. As a rule, flower gardens 
are surrounded by large trees, such as Elms 
and Poplars, which send their Toots out in 
search of food quite as far from the stem of 


masses in front of some of our low growing 
shrubs, but seldom have 1 seen such fine re¬ 
sults in this way as I saw a short time since 
at Cheddington Court. These were used in 
various positions about the grounds, but no¬ 
where was the effect so good as in groups in a 
border at the edge of choice shrubs on a | 
terrace, just under the principal windows. 
Although growing with tender plants, they 
were equally beautiful, showing how many 
that keep out hardy plants from such posi¬ 
tions lose a fine colour effect. Another re¬ 
commendation to those having large grounds 
where rabbits are troublesome is that they 
will nob eat them. Although rabbits are 
numerous with me I have never seen them 
touch Sweet Williams. In many pleasure 
grounds that lack colour these should be help¬ 
ful. When sown in early spring they make 
fine plants by autumn.—J. C. F. 

How to propagate Aubrietias and 
Alyssum (A. M. P. T .).—The Alyssum is 
best increased by seeds, which germinate very 


Cornus Kuttalli in Mr. Chambers' garden at Llaalemere. 


the tree as their topmost branches extend in 
height, and if there is any good, loose, rich 
soil, such as flower-beds are usually com¬ 
posed of, it is surprising how soon the roots 
of the trees find it, and all the surface water¬ 
ing one can give to the occupants of the 
beds does not counterbalance the effect of 
these hungry roots. However deeply one 
may dig in winter and cut these roots off 
they are back again in increased numbers 
long before the summer is over, and the only 
safe course is to keep the flower-beds at a 
safe distance from the trees, or else be pre¬ 
pared for very poor results in hot, dry seasons. 
—James Groom, Gosport. 

Sweet Williams in groups in pleasure 
grounds. —Many of the commonest hardy 
flowers produce the best results, from a colour 
point of view. During early summer these 
give a fine mass of colour when the selection 
is good. Added to this, they are so easily 
raised from seed and cost but little when the 
best strains arc obtained. They are not fas¬ 
tidious as to soil. 1 liavj^grown then^in large 
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freely and grow quickly. The seeds may be 
sown in boxes now or sprinkled on the open 
ground, covering them lightly with fine soil. 
The Aubrietias may be increased by seeds as 
above (but do not come quite true), by cut¬ 
tings, and by division. Cuttings root very 
freely in sandy soil in a cold-frame or hand- 
light, the soil to be made rather firm and 
level, then spread a $-inch layer of sand on 
the soil, and insert the cuttings firmly, well 
watering them in so that all crevices are filled 
bv the sand. The best cuttings are those 
about 1 inch long, the new shoots made since 
the flowering in spring. If your plants have 
not been cut back these new shoots will be 
found only at the centre of the plant, and 
you should take the inch-long bits, strip them 
from the old stem, and insert without more 
ado. If you desire to increase your Aubrietias 
further you may lift them, trim off any long 
growths quite close to the tuft, and pull the 
lattpr to pieces. Almost every piece will be 
rooted, and, if firmly planted in good garden 
soil, will soon make a nice tuft. April and 


May are best for division and September for 
cuttings. Another year cut the plants back 
quite close after flowering, and by the end 
of August you will get any number of good 
cuttings. E. J. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DOGWOODS (CORNUS). 

The Dogwoods are, for the most part, de¬ 
ciduous shrubs, though a few of them attain 
the dimensions of trees, the most noted in 
this respect being the Himalayan Cornus 
capitata, which is more generally known by 
the name of Benthamia fragifera. Apart 
from its other notable features, this species 
is remarkable as being evergreen or sub-ever¬ 
green in character. Again, two species, 
viz., Cornus canadensis and Cornus suecica, 
are herbaceous, forming little creeping 
plants but a few inches high. In some the 
flowers, or rather the large petal-like bracts 
which surround the true flowers, 
form a most attractive feature, while 
in others the bright-coloured bark is, 
especially during the winter, when 
bare of foliage, one of the richest 
bits of colour in the garden. The 
principal species are: — 

Cornus alba. —The specific name 
of this is derived from its white 
fruits, which, however, play but a 
small part in the embellishment of 
the specimen. Jt is what is gener¬ 
ally known as the common Dogwood, 
that forms a dense mass of slender 
branches, reaching a height of f> feet 
to 8 feet, or even more. The smooth 
polished bark is of a bright red tint, 
and in winter, when devoid of foli¬ 
age and lit up by the sun’s rays, it 
forms quite a rich glowing mass. 
This species is very prolific m varie¬ 
ties, seme of the most noteworthy 
being: Sibirica, of dwarfer habit 
than the type and with richer 
coloured bark; flaviramea, whose 
bark is yellowish ; and several varie¬ 
gated forms, one of which, Spaethi, 
now stands in the front rank of 
variegated shrubs, the leaves being 
of a yellowish-green hue, heavily 
margined with gold, while in some 
cases they are almost entirely of a 
golden tint. The white variegated 
form, too, is very clearly marked. 

C. AT.TERNIFOLIA.—A native of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
neighbouring districts. It forms a 
shrub from 5 feet to 15 feet in height, 
with deep green bark, while the yel¬ 
lowish flowers are followed by blue- 
black berries. In America it is re¬ 
garded as ornamental, but, like 
some other Rpeeies, it is not so much 
appreciated in this country. 

C. Amomum.- Under the name of 
C. serieea this lias been long known, 
but of late the name has been super¬ 
seded by that of Amomum. It is a 
native of the Eastern United States, 
and under natural conditions may 
be found of any height from 3 feet to 
10 feet. The long spreading branches are 
gracefully disposed, and when, as is its wont, 
they are thickly studded with clusters of yel¬ 
lowish blossoms, it is worthy of considera¬ 
tion ns a flowering shrub. The bark is of a 
dull, purple hue, while the fruit is bluish. 

C. capitata. —This Himalayan species is 
hardy only in the extreme West of England 
and in the favoured parts of Ireland. In 
some parts of Cornwall specimens 40 feet to 
50 feet high are to be met with. The large 
pinkish bracts render it extremely handsome 
when in flower, and the Strawberry-like 
fruits which follow them make it equally 
attractive when in k fruit. 

C. circinata. —Another' North American 
kind, with large, nearly round, leaves, quite 
unlike any of the others. It is a free-grow ing 
shrub, varying from 1 yard to three times 
that in height. The bark is of a dull hue. 
The most attractive feature is the clusters of 
blue berries. imcJi about ;the size of n l’ea. 

C. FLORIDA. This, all A flowering Dog* 
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wood of North America, is, throughout tho 
United States, regarded as one of the finest i 
of flowering shrubs or small trees, but in [ 
this country, probably owing to insufficient 
ripening of the wood, its flowering is of quite 1 
a rare occurrence. While in its northern 1 
habitats this Dogwood is but a shrub in : 
stature, in the Southern States it reaches a 
height of 20 feet or more. The branches are 
disposed more or less in tiers, an arrangement 
by which the large white bracts are seen to 
great advantage. This is at its best in June. 
There is a variety with pink bracts, and 
another (pendula) whose branches are strictly 
weeping. The Fern petal like bracts measure 
about 4 inches across, thus presenting the 
appearance of a flower to that extent in 
diameter. 

C. Kousa. —Somewhat after the manner of 
C. capitata, but smaller growing, while it is 
also strictly deciduous. The bracts, too, arc 


developed trunks more than a foot in diame¬ 
ter, and when these large specimens rise 
above the thick undergrowth of shrubs they 
are splendid objects, with their long branches 
standing at right angles to the stem, and 
forming distinct flat tiers of foliage. The 
leaves are 5 inches to 8 inches long, and 
3 inches to 4 inches broad, dark green on the 
upper surface, very pale beneath. Tho large 
shiny clusters of cream-coloured flowers some¬ 
what suggest those of the Elder. In this 
country it has already attained a good size 
and flowers freely. 

C. Mas (the Cornelian Cherry).—Before the 
advent of the Asiatic Witch Hazels this was 
one of the finest shrubs or small trees that 
flower in February or early March, at which 
time the leafless branches are studded for 
some distance with clusters of small bright 
yellow flowers. They are sometimes suc¬ 
ceeded by fruits like very small Plums, but 



Cornus Kousa. 


white, and much more pointed than in its 
Himalayan relative. In most parts of this 
country it is a more valuable ornamental sub¬ 
ject than either Cornus capitata or C. florida. 
Professor Sargent says: “As an ornamental 
plant it is certainly inferior in every way 
to our native Flowering Dogwood, and in 
this country, at least, it will probably never 
be much grown, except as a botanical 
curiosity.” While this is tho experience of 
the greatest American authority on trees and 
shrubs, it does not hold good here, for. us 
above stated, C. florida rarely flowers, while 
C. Kousa blooms freely. At the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society about mid 
summer Messrs. Veitch usually contribute 
flowering examples from their Coombe Wood 
Nursery. A native of Japan, C. Kousa was at 
one time known as Bcnthamia japonica. 

C. macrophylla. —In the mountainous 
regions of central Japan^this forms 
50 feet to 60 feet : 1 1 


U Japan -.this forms a tr< 
in hf^ghtj^wyh t^atj 0! 


tree 
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not so much in northern ns in southern dis¬ 
tricts. Though this Cornus may be kept 
within the bounds of a shrub, a well-de¬ 
veloped specimen will reach a height of 
20 feet. A variegated form known ns ele- 
gantissima has the leaves deeply edged with 
gold, which, by exposure to the sun, becomes 
suffused with red. 

C. Nuttalli. —This is the western repre¬ 
sentative of the eastern C. florida. and is 
said to be even a more beautiful tree. The 
large rounded pure white bracts go to make 
up a very showy, so-called flower, as may be 
seen in the illustration on previous page. In 
California and Oregon it is said to reach a 
height of 50 feet, but the plants in this 
country are as yet young. 

C. sanouinea. This British Dogwood is 
not particularly ornamental, tho bark being 
of a dull red, lienee it is totally w'anting in 
the vivid colouring of C. alba, which in 
growth it somewhat resembles. 


C. ktolonifkka is often confounded with 
C. alba ; indeed, it may be regarded as the 
American form thereof. Tho bark of both is 
of a bright red colour. The species under 
notice increases rapidly by means of under¬ 
ground stems, hence the specific name of 
stolonifera. 

Beside these the two herbaceous species, 
C. canadensis and C. suoeiea, are two pretty 
little creeping plants for a damp, peaty soil. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blue Hydrangeas.— Whilst all sorts of 
reasons are given, good and bad, for the con¬ 
version of ordinary pink Hydrangea flowers 
into blue ones, some holding that chemical 
Solutions will thus colour the flowers and 
others holding that soils only aro responsible 
for the change, it is certain that tho conver¬ 
sion of pink flowers to blue ones, as so often 
seen in the Hydrangea, is regarded witli great 
interest, and, as a rule, with much favour. 
There does not seem to bo a species or variety 
in cultivation that produces blue flowers under 
all conditions. On the other hand, no one 
hears of H. paniculata, for instance, giving 
blue flowers under any circumstances, but 
only white ones. It seems to be only Hy¬ 
drangea llortensia that converts its fine pink 
panicles into blue ones under special condi¬ 
tions. An interesting fact has been seen 
this year at Woodliatch, llcigate, every plant 
of this Hydrangea in the pleasure grounds 
there, hitherto pink-colourcd, has this year 
come of a bright blue tint quite naturally.— 
A. D. 

Disappointments.— Disappointments occur 
annually in gardens, sometimes through our 
own faults, sometimes through conditions of 
soil or temperature, over which wc may have 
little control, and again through some rather 
strange mistake in seeds forwarded. Two 
arising from the latter cause are just now 
in evidence. Kochia scoparia was very good 
last year in tho flower garden, isolated plants 
on a carpet of Manglesii Pelargonium being 
a nice feature, especially when putting on 
the rich autumn tint, so I decided to in¬ 
crease slightly the number of plants used. A 
packet of seed was sent for and sown in the 
usual way ; only a dozen of the seeds ger¬ 
minated, plants from the same being put out 
in the beginning of June. Wlmt I have to 
hand I do not know. It is evidently a 
Kochia, but bearing about the same resem¬ 
blance to scoparia ns does, for instance, tho 
foliage of tho ordinary garden Asparagus to 
that of A. tenuissimus—a rough, ragged 
thing, which found its place on the rubbish- 
heap. Another disappointment in the vege¬ 
table garden, in the case of the first early 
Cauliflower, which goes under many dif¬ 
ferent names—Early Snowball, Defiance, 
First Crop, Early Forcing, etc.— was rather 
more serious. I have two packets of this, 
one of which is sown the first week in 
February, potted on, and planted out to fol¬ 
low the latest Broccoli, and tho other in 
April, to succeed the first sowing. They 
were obtained, sown, and planted as usual, 
but the effect was, and is, surprising and dis¬ 
appointing. As most vegetable growers know, 
there should be hardly any break between 
the latest Broccoli and the earliest Cauli¬ 
flower, but this year I had to wait with 
patience for the appearance of the latter. 
They grew like Drumhead Cabbage, and 
when some three weeks after the last of the 
Broccoli they began to turn in I could only 
compare the head to a bastard form of Early 
London, and the April sowing, now just over, 
was, unfortunately, just the same.—E. 
Burrell. 

Fuchsias (J. J. M., Burtrm-on■ TrentX —Judging by 
the spravs sent., we should Hay the two Fuchsias are in 
habit and leafage quite distinct from each other, but the 
flowers are no much alike that it wan scarcely good policy 
to exhibit the two together, especially when it is borne in 
mind that there are so many varieties available for the 
purpose. __ 

The National Dahlia Society’s Exhibition 

takes place at the Crystal Palace on September 7th and 
Sth. An exceedingly good display of Dahlias is expected, 
many new exhibitors coming forward for the first time. 

Index to Volume XXVI-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6cL each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Pqbllsher, post free for 2a. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Tuberous Begonias which 
have ceased to bloom should be placed out¬ 
side to ripen. All other plants which are 
not effective should also bo placed outside. 
The early flowering Chrysanthemums are 
now coming on to take their places. Lilies of 
the laneifolium section which have been 
plunged outside will now be coming in, and 
the flowers will open better under glass. Re¬ 
tarded Lilies may also bo had, and these are 
always acceptable. A few of the Chimney 
Campanulas, when well grown, will attract 
attention. These are very useful where a 
large house has to be filled. Ilumea elegans, 
where retarded by open-air culture, will have 
some valuo to give elevation, and the frag¬ 
rance is acceptable in a large house, but do 
not overcrowd. Reduce climbers at. every 
opportunity. The time is at hand when 
flowering plants must have light. Keep (lie 
flower-buds picked off Zonal Geraniums in¬ 
tended for winter flowering, and do not. over- 
water. Cyclamens will be showing flower- 
buds where sown early. Very careful water¬ 
ing is necessary. This is the difficult point, 
with inexperienced cultivators. If watered 
too freely during growth before the roots 
have filled the pots the soil will get sour and 
the plants fail. Without, good foliage there 
cannot be fine flowers. When the pots are 
full of roots a little weak stimulant twice a 
week will be useful. Never water a plant till 
it requires it. With some plants we may 
anticipate that time, but not with Cyclamens. 
Late-flowering Pelargoniums which have been 
ripened outside may now bo cut down and 
the best, of the cuttings inserted round the 
sides of 5-inch pots tilled with sandy soil 
with a layer of sand on the top. They will 
root in a cool frame, but. must not bo kept too 
dose or some of the cuttings may damp. 
They root freely enough just kept moist. 
Zonal Geraniums which have passed their 
best may also be cut down and the cuttings 
put in under similar conditions. They will 
root outside if put. in at once. We have 
struck all of our Zonals outside up to the 
present. Tree Carnations which up to the 
present have been outside should be placed 
under cover before the autumn rains set in. 
A cool, light house will do for the time being, 
but a little fire-heat will be required later on, 
but it is a rule with us to do without fires 
as long as possible. Night air, but in less 
degree, is still left on in the conservatory, 
but wind and rain are, as far as possible, 
kept out. 

Stove. Now that the interior of the house 
has been cleaned, and. if necessary, painted, 
the plants which have had an outing in pits or 
conservatory will be brought, back, and as 
the nights will soon bo getting colder fires 
will have to be lighted, as stove plants will 
not bear a lower night temperature than 
GO dogs. Txoras and some other things will 
want a little more heat. Some things, such 
as Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Caladiums will 
soon be going quietly to rest, and will re¬ 
quire loss water, but Poinsettias, Fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, and other things coining on 
for winter flowering will require all their 
wants to be satisfied iF they are to succeed, 
and as soon as the pots are filled with roots 
weak stimulants may be given. The stove is 
always interesting as there is always some¬ 
thing in flower and the,foliage of many plants 
is beautiful. Among the small flowering 
plants suitable for the amateur’s stove may 
be mentioned Centradeiiia rosea, Pentas 
cornea and P. rosea, and there is a white 
variety rather useful for cutting. All are 
easily grown. Euphorbia jacquinitcflora 
should, if possible, bo planted out against a 
wall, to obtain plenty of its long sprays for 
cutting. If the water is pure, use the syringe. 

Renewing Vine borders.- There is not so 
much early forcing of permanent Vines as 
there was years ago, as late-keeping Grapes 
often take the place of the early forced ones, 
though a freshlv-cut bunch of early Black 
Hamburghs is superior to a late-kept bunch 
of Gros Colman or even Lady Downe’s. When 
shanking takes place in forced Vines it is a 
pretty sure sign that there is something wrong 
with the roots, though over-cropping may 
produce shanking/'eityeciallv when the Vines 
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are not sufficiently nourished. If the borders 
really require renovation or the roots lifted, 
September, in the ease of forced Vines, is a 
good month for the work. In bad cases, dig 
out a 3-feet trench in the front of the. border 
and wheel all the stuff away. Then, with forks, 
gradually work through the border, saving 
as many roots as possible, and when tho front 
wall of the house is reached shelter the roots 
with mats. See that, the drainage is right, 
adding thereto, if necessary, and make a new 
border 6 feet wide and spread out the roots 
after trimming them, covering from 6 inches 
to 9 inches deep. The remainder of border 
space can be filled in when the Vines want 
more food. It is not. often that a gardener 
can secure just the kind of bin in lie wants 
for Vine borders, but the better the loaui the 
better the result will be. Bones and arti¬ 
ficial manure specially prepared for Vines 
may be mixed with the soil at tho rnte of 
20 lbs. of manure and the same quantity of 
crushed bones to each cart-load of other soil. 
If the loam is heavy not much yard-manure 
should be used; better add a little more 
bone-meal and some wood ashes and old 
plaster. Later on a thick covering of tree- 
leaves over the border, so as to envelop it. 
will bo helpful. Tho house should be shaded 
for a time to keep lip the foliage, ami next, 
year a little lighter crop may bo taken, but 
Vines, when tue roots are cared for, soon 
recover from lifting, and the leaf-bed along 
the front and over the top will hasten root, 
formation, and young roots well nourished 
will soon show their work upon the foliage 
and fruit. 

Fruit trees in pots. Poaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Plums, and Apricots, from which the 
fruit, has been gathered, will be better out¬ 
side now, and any trees which require re¬ 
potting should have attention early iu Sep¬ 
tember, and those trees which are in largo 
pots will probably do with top-dressing; but, 
before tho new soil is put on remove as much 
of the old soil as can be picked out without 
doing serious injury to the roots, and press 
or ram the new soil in firmly. Good loam 
should form the main staple. Two-thirds 
should be loam and the remainder a mix¬ 
ture of manure, old plaster, wood-ashes, a 
little soot, and hone-meal, the whole to be 
thoroughly blended and fairly dry when used. 
After potting or top dressing stand on ashes 
or boards thinly, and syringe daily, but be 
careful with the water-pot. 

Propagating bedding plants.- There is 
no time to lose now in this work. At. present, 
the cuttings are fairly firm, lmt every day’s i 
delay now means softer growth and more 
danger of damping. 

Window-boxes. --Where the plants have 
been watered sufficiently with a little arti¬ 
ficial in tho water occasionally they are in 
fairly good condition, and may remain a little 
longer, but if they are getting shabby, remove 
the Geraniums and other plants, pot. any 
which are worth keeping, and fill the boxes 
with early-flowering Chrysanthemums, pick¬ 
ing out. the dwarf plants which are in hud 
and ready to expand, and feed with liquid 
manure. 

Outdoor garden. September, early in the 
month, is a good time for sowing Grass seeds 
on new lawns or improving old ones. In the 
case of new lawns the digging and clearing of 
tho land should be put in band at once, and 
if the soil is poor, manure should be given 
after it has been broken up and tho roots of 
perennial weeds taken out. Lcavo it. to 
settlo till it is time to prepare it for sowing. 
This will include levelling and rolling. The 
surface should be raked smooth and rolled 
firm. Sow the seeds thickly and give a thin 
covering of very old hot bed manure which 
has been screened. This covering may not, 
in all cases, be necessary, though very de¬ 
sirable. especially where birds are numer¬ 
ous and likely to be troublesome. After cover¬ 
ing the seeds roll down firmly, and in a few 
days the seeds will germinate and there will 
be a good lawn early in spring. Pansies and 
Violas may be propagated from cuttings 
taken from the centres of the plants. The 
young shoots springing up in tho centre may 
often be taken off with roots, and if dibbled 
into a prepared bed of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand in a shady spot, with or without a cover-1 


iug of glass, will soon make good plants. 
Cuttings of good kinds of PcuUteiiions and 
Antirrhinums, which it may be desirable to 
perpetuate, will root now under hand-lights 
or iu a cold frame, kept close, except, for 
a short time each morning, to prevent damp¬ 
ing. Late Gladioli may require staking, and 
if the weather continues dry, watering will 
be desirable. Roses should bo helped with 
liquid-manure, and mildew, if any is present, 
be dealt with promptly with sulphur or 
syringed with Bordeaux mixture. Carnation 
layers must be kept moist till rooted. The 
common kinds of Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins and 
others, may be pulled to pieces and planted 
firmly to form edgings. 

Fruit garden. —Gather all fruits as they 
become easily detachable from the stalk. 
Apples and Pears are only a moderate crop, 
but Plum-trees arc a little fuller than was 
at first expected. Victoria and Gisborne’s are 
full crops with us. Other kinds thin. Lato 
Poaches must be exposed to the sunshine to 
get colour. All young shoots should be 
nailed or tied on to the wall. The young 
wood of Figs must not. be crowded, and should 
bo laid in dose to the wall, to facilitate the 
ripening of both fruit and wood. A good 
soaking of liquid manure will be useful to 
finish off late fruits. Wo are using nitrate of 
soda, because it. acts quickly. Finish plant¬ 
ing Strawberries and clear all Strawberry 
plantations intended to remain another sea¬ 
son from runners and weeds. These may be 
taken to a bare piece of ground and trenched 
in or burned and the ashes scattered over the 
surface where late Turnips or Spinach is 
sown. Over-luxuriant fruit-trees which re¬ 
quire root,-pruning may be operated on dur¬ 
ing September or early in October, only, of 
course, moderation must be the binding prin¬ 
ciple. The usual course is to dig a trench 
half round the tree 3 feet deep and from 
2 feet, to 3 feet, from the stem, according to 
size of tree, and undermine tho ball to cut the 
roots which are descending into the subsoil. 
Fill iu the trench with a little better soil, 
mixed with old soil, if possible, to encourage 
fibrous roots, and rain in firmly. Old trees 
intended to be removed may he grubbed and 
cleared at once, and the site prepared for 
fresh trees. Change the soil. 

Vegetable garden.— If Cauliflowers have 
not been sown it will be better to sow iu a 
frame. In some instances this may be done 
with advantage, but, tho plants should be 
pricked out into another frame for the win¬ 
ter. If left in the seed-bed they get, drawn. 
Give liquid-manure to Vegetable Marrows, 
Ridge Cucumbers, and late Peas. Thin Tur¬ 
nips to 10 inches or 12 inches, and Spinach 
to G inches. Plant out Lettuces and En¬ 
dives on south border. Tie up plants which 
are nearly full grown. French Beans com¬ 
ing on in pits or frames for late gatherings 
should have all the air possible by drawing 
off the lights during the day, but. as such 
things are very susceptible to cold, always 
be ready to afford shelter. Keep the boo 
going, whether there are weeds or not, ns a 
loose surface is n great encouragement to 
growth. Continue the earthing up of Celery 
and Leeks in dry weather. I am generally in 
favour of earthing up Potatoes, but one plot 
of Early York was left without earthing up 
as an experiment, and, the season being dry, 
that plot has been a success. Of course, 
when left, on the flat, the sets nro planted a 
little deeper. Put out strong plants of Tele¬ 
graph or some other free-bearing Cucumber 
in warm house for winter bearing. Tho 
bouse must, have been thoroughly cleaned. 
Sow a few more Cucumber seeds, so as to 
have a few young plants in hand for suc¬ 
cession bouse. Make up Mushroom-beds in 
house during this month. Collect the manure 
from hard-fed horses only, and ferment with¬ 
out exposing to rain. Harvest the spring- 
sown Onions. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 11th.— Made up Mushroom bed in 
house. Other beds will he made as fast as 
manure accumulates. The house was tho¬ 
roughly cleansed and limewashed during 
summer. There is not much trouble with 
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wood lire or other insects where this is done 
annually. Fruit is gathered before it is ripe 
enough to fall and placed in cool fruit, rooms. 
New grease-bands will soon be placed round 
the stems of fruit-trees. Early Cyclamens 
have been moved from cold frames to lighter 
house. 

•September 12th .--The spade has been in¬ 
serted round Salvias, Eupatoriums, Chrysan¬ 
themums, and other plants to be lifted 
shortly to cut the roots. The removal will 
take place in a few days, especially in the 
case of the Salvias, which are rather tender. 
Most of the very late Chrysanthemums are 
grown in pots, as they are better so. Tarra¬ 
gon and Mint roots have been placed in 
boxes to be ready when wanted for forcing. 
Early borders are being planted with Let¬ 
tuces and Endive. 

September 13th .-Specimen Palms and 
other tender plants plunged out. and which 
are liable to bo injured by wind have been 
brought indoors again. Stove plants are all 
in their places again, and are none the worse 
for their outing in conservatory and other 
houses. A little fire heat is used regularly 
now. We are always shifting our young 
Ferns and other plants. In a comfortable 
temperature and the water-pot in eompetent 
hands, potting, especially among Ferns, may 
be done any time. 

September l$th.~ Advantage is taken of lino 
weather to earth Celery, and the earth for 
placing round the plants is finely broken lip 
and placed carefully round the plants. It 
saves time to grmv the plants first and draw 
the leaves together with a string of raffia, 
•which can bo removed afterwards. Finished 
nutting in cuttings of bedding plants. 
Pricked out seedling Violas and Pansies. 
Picked over flower-beds. This gives constant 
work now. 

September 15th.- Put in cuttings of Pan¬ 
sies and Violas in shady frames. Pricked out 
Brompton Stocks. Prepared beds intended 
for Carnations. Divided and replanted a lot 
of Her Majesty Pink. These are planted in 
masses for cutting and to form edgings to 
borders. Made a last sowing of hardy Let¬ 
tuces. Planted out Cabbages for spring cut¬ 
ting-some rather thickly on early border 
and others at wider intervals for main crop. 
Mustard and Cress are sown in the frames. 

September Ih'tk .—Finished potting up Arum 
Lilies and Solanums that wore planted out. 
Planted out more Lettuces. Cave a light 
top-dressing to Cucumbers in house coming 
on. Fires are going regularly now for Cu¬ 
cumbers. Night temperature 6f> dogs. 
Looked over late Vineries to stop laterals. 
Gave Inmlers inside a watering of sulphate 
of ammonia, one ounce to the gallon. There 
is a little warmth kept in the pipes just to 
keep up the circulation. 

BEES. 

ADVICE TO BEGINNERS IN BEE¬ 
KEEPING. 

Tub keeping of bees is much more frequent 
now than thirty years ago, when the fall in 
the price of sugar had nearly driven from the 
country markets the coarse honey gathered 
by the old straw skep system. This increase 
of bee-keeping has been chiefly brought about 
by the perfecting of the modern frame hive, 
which enables the home of the bee to be laid 
open to view, and provides means whereby 
the stores can bo taken, fit for immediate 
use, without injury to the bees or their 
owner. One of the first steps to be taken 
by those desirous of becoming bee keepers is 
to obtain a good book on apiculture, and to 
study it carefully. There are many books 
from which a choice may be made, it would 
also be advisable to join a county bee¬ 
keepers’ association, as in this way much ad¬ 
vice and information can bo obtained, while 
secretaries of such societies will be able to 
furnish names of expert bee-keepers willing 
to render assistance if needed. As a personal 
explanation of the terms used and of the out¬ 
fit required is a great help, an interview 
should, if possible, be obtained with an ex¬ 
perienced bee-keeper for that purpose. 

Appliances. —The appliances required 
are: Black net veil; smoker, for subduing 
bees; wax comb foundation (brood and 
super); bottle-feeder; /ectiqu^ox'^^ ijrjnpe- 


liive, fitted with brood foundation in ten or 
twelve standard frames, two division boards, 
section rack or lift of shallow frames, a 
queen excluder, and quilts. If the hive is to 
be worked for extracted honey, a centrifugal 
honey extractor will also bo needed. Addi¬ 
tional useful articles are : Scraper knife, for 
cleaning floor boards, frames, etc.; comb un¬ 
capping knife, for use when extracting; a 
straw skep, for taking swarms ; spare cover¬ 
ings of felt or carpet; and a super clearer, 
for clearing bees from section racks or supers. 

The hive.— There are many patterns of 
hives, all made to take the one British Stan¬ 
dard frame. A simple one should bo chosen, 
possessing accuracy of workmanship and 
soundness of material, so as to stand ex¬ 
posure to the weather for years. The out¬ 
side of the hive should bo thoroughly 
painted, to keep it rain and damp proof. It 
must bo placed on its stand in a spot slid 
tered, if possible, from the cold north and 
east winds and with a free flight for the bees 
in front. Space Rhould bo left behind it for 
easy access, so that all manipulations can be 
carried on from the back ; this avoids irrita 
ling the home-coming bees. 

Tiik rwarm and its trkatmknt. The 
swarm should be ordered either from a re¬ 
cognised dealer or from a neighbouring bee¬ 
keeper. The safest way for a beginner to 
start is with a “head” or first swarm. By 
this means he will avoid all the pitfalls of 
disease or lack of condition, which only a 
practised eye can detect, but which beset the 
purchaser of second-hand stocks. Given a 
good season, a swarm should be able to esta¬ 
blish itself, and provide some surplus for its 
owner, in its first year. When the box or 
skep containing the swarm arrives, it must 
be placed in the shade near the hive the bees 
are to occupy. The screws of the lid of the 
box should bo taken out; or in tlio case of 
a skep the cording and wraps should bo re¬ 
moved. and in the latter ease the skep should 
be placed on a board, with a fair-sized stone 
under its edge, to allow of ventilation. The 
bees will soon quiet down, and cluster, after 
thn shaking up of their journey, and thus 
will bo in a condition for handling easily. 
In the early evening the hive must be pre¬ 
pared to receive the swarm. The shallow 
frame lift or section super should he taken 
away, leaving only a thin quilt over the 
frames, which have already been fitted with 
brood foundation. Then the front of the 
hive must be raised from tlie floor board 
about an inch, by means of two wedges. 
Next, a board, the width of the hive, is 
placed in front of, and level with, the alight¬ 
ing board, sloping down to the ground. This 
temporary board and the alighting board are 
covered with a cloth banging over the sides 
to the ground, to prevent, bees from crawling 
underneath. Then the skep or box is taken 
between the palms of the hands, and carried 
mouth downwards, iiutil it is just above the 
sloping board. With a smart jerk, the bees 
are thrown out in front of the hive, and they 
will at once begin to take possession of their 
new home. As they run in, watch should be 
kept for the queen. It is a satisfaction to 
see her safely enter her abode. When all are 
in, the wedges should be taken away and the 
front of the hive lowered to its proper place. 
Crushing of any of the bees must bo avoided. 
Any that are in danger may be cleared away 
with a feather. If the swarm has been a 
long time on its journey, or if the weather is 
had on its arrival, the bees will be greatly 
benefited bv being supplied with half a pint 
of warm, tliin syrup, given through an open¬ 
ing in the quilt and by means of the bottle- 
feeder. On the second day after hiving, the 
quilts should be turned back from the ends of 
the frames, to ascertain if the “foundation” 
remains properly fixed, and to see if the work 
is going forward well. If this is the case the 
quilt may be taken off and the queen ex¬ 
cluder put on in its place. Over this a lift 
of shallow frames should then be placed and 
covered warmly with a quilt and carpets. 
The stock may now be left alone till the end 
of the honey season. More skill is required 
for obtaining comb honey in sections in good 
condition, but the section rack may be used 
instead of the shallow frames, if desired. 

Conditions conducive to success. —It is 
important that the beginner should clearly 


understand the principles that underlie suc¬ 
cessful bee-keeping. A colony of bees con¬ 
sists of a queen, a largo number of worker 
bees, and (during summer) a certain propor¬ 
tion of drones. The strength of a healthy 
stock depends on the vigour and laying power 
of the queen, who is at her best in her second 
season— i.e., a queen hatched in June, 
1905, will be at her best in May, 1906, and 
should be replaced by a young one in 1907, 
either by natural swarming or by re-queen¬ 
ing. Queens may be purchased or raised by 
the methods described in text books. The 
economy of a hive depends, first, on the keep¬ 
ing up of the warmth of the brood nest, (by 
means of the heat, evolved from the bodies of 
the clustering bees) to such a point as will 
stimulate the queen to lay eggs, and to en¬ 
able young bees to be reared ; secondly, on 
the feeding of the queen, the nursing of the 
brood, and the cleansing of the cells for the 
queen’s use; thirdly, on the collection of pol¬ 
len, water, and nectar for the brood ; lastly, 
on the building of storage combs and collect 
ing nectar fdr the future supplies of honey. 
The first three of these conditions must be 
fulfilled before the last can be begun ; there¬ 
fore, it is only by means of a large and vigor¬ 
ous surplus population that, a stock can 
gather enough stores for its future use, and 
provide also for the bee-keeper. The aim of 
the bee keeper is to keep bis stocks strong, 
for weak stock is always unprofitable. The 
next consideration is, that the crowded con¬ 
dition of the hive should be secured at the 
right time—i.e., at the honey How. Honey is 
the concentrated nectar of flowers. Spring 
and early summer are the times when the 
land is gay with a wealth of blossom, and the 
honey-crop is gathered. Late summer and 
autumn aro times of seed and fruit, and only 
a gleaning of nectar from Bramble and wild 
flowers then remains. There is a period 
every year, varying in each district accord¬ 
ing to soil and altitude, when the supply of 
nectar is most abundant. This time should 
he ascertained by the bee keeper, who will 
then stimulate bis stocks beforehand, so that 
they may have their largest population ready 
to gather the produce of the various flowers. 

Diseases. Diseases are best guarded 
against by having dry. weather-tight hives 
and vigorous queens, and by giving suitable 
food when feeding is requisite. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief maladies to he appre¬ 
hended : Dysentery, a disease of adult bees, 
is caused by undue winter confinement, un¬ 
suitable food, and damp hives; chilled brood 
and paralysis are caused by sudden frost in 
late spring, or by untimely manipulation ; 
bee pest or foul brood is a terribly infectious 
disease, endemic in many places in England. 
A description of this disease is given in the 
Board’s Leaflet No. 3“. A word of warning 
and encouragement on one other point must 
be given. One can seldom keep bees with¬ 
out being stung; the sting of a bee is pain¬ 
ful. but harmless (except in rare instances), 
and in time, after many stings, the effort is 
so slight, as to be quite disregarded. It, is 
advisable to wear a veil to protect the fare 
and head, but the hands should be left bare. 
Their best, protection is the gentle, careful 
manipulation of the bees while attending to 
them. 

Those who propose to keep a few’ stocks of 
hoes only, may proceed in the manner out¬ 
lined above ; anyone intending to keep a largo 
number of stocks is advised to get a season’s 
instruction in a well-managed apiary before 
laying out capital in the business. The 
British Bee-keepers* Association (secretary, 
Mr. E. II. Young), 111, llanover-square, Lon¬ 
don, is the headquarters of apiculture in 
Great. Britain. Leaflet of the Hoard of Agri¬ 
culture. _ 

“ FLORA and Sylva,' for August. 1905, is 

of varied interest, its main feature being perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atrocauileuro, with a review of 
fcbat perplexing genus by Mr. Jaa. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Orchid Committee of the R.H.S. Articles upon Cannae 
paBt and present, trees of the Bald Cypress atWhitton, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings; and note* upon ths Triouspidaria—perhaps 
better known as Crinodendron—the Pink Cherokee Rose, 
and t he Loquat, go to make up an issue of unusual interest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxino, 17, Fumival-strect, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuRMHHKR. The name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he. may desire to 
be used in the paqie.r. When more t/uin one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloiring 
the. receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming 1 fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fnut should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour ami size, of the same kind 
greatty assist in its determination. We have received jrotn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We. can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Climbing Roses for south wall (Rose, 
Worcester ).—Two good pink kinds would ho Blairii No. 2 
and Climbing La Franco, or for this latter substitute 
Climbing Belle 8iebreeht, which is a deep rose-pink. Two 
yellows: Bouquet d’Or, Billard et Barr6. Two crimsons : 
Francois Crousse, Ards Rover. 

Sweet Peas failing (Lavender).— 1 The only reason 
we can suggest is that the plants are. in all probability, 
dry at the roots, or are planted too thickly. The same 
thing would account for the failure of the eating Peas. 
Give them a thorough soaking at the roots, and mulch 
well with rotten manure, syringing freely in the evening 
if the weather is dry. 

Tree-Lupins (Z. M.).— It is not difficult to Arid a 
place for the Tree-Lupin, which is, perhaps, at its best 
among dark-leaved shrubs, against a hedge or on a steep 
hank where the flowers can be seen to the best advantage. 
It is not out of place in the Itorder, where in its season it 
is almost unsurpassed for profusion of bloom and its mass 
of colour. The Tree-Lupin likes a light soil, with shelter 
from cold and cutting winds. It is easily raised from 
seed, which ought to l»e sown in the spring, either in pots 
or in the open ground. The beat time to move yours will 
be in the spring. When replanting give ample room. Do 
not pinch out the point; the plant will branch out in 
time. 

Fuoh&la-buds falling oft (II. B.).— The cause of 
the buds falling off is a change in the conditions of the 
plants when they arc in flower or before the flower buds 
open. If the plants are kept in a well-aired greenhouse 
or conservatory and carefully attended to with water, the 
buds will not drop off ; hut if they are taken somewhere 
else when in flower or bud, the change may cause them to 
drop ; allowing the plants to suffer from want of water will 
also cause it. We have seen them drop by giving them 
too much manure-water. Do not change the treatment or 
conditions of the plants when they are coming into 
flower, and they will not suffer in any way. 

IncreasingAubrletlasM. M. P. I.).— Aubrietias 
are easily increased from seed, but reliance cannot be 
placed on the seedlings coming true. Once plants are 
obtained, it is easy to increase such at any time when in 
free growth by inserting quite short tops into sandy soil 
in 4H-sized pots, standing them in a close frame and 
■hading for a time. Shoots very soon form, and from such 
cuttings, rooted early in the season, plants are obtained 
that make quite large clumps in the spring. Cuttingsput 
n now would flower next spring. Aubrietias are also 
easily increased by division, which is best done imme¬ 
diately after flowering is over. You can increase the 
Alyssum in the same way. 

Climbing Nlphetos on glass roof (Septum). 

—This beautiful, fast-growing Rose does not require heat, 
although it would succeed better with a moderate amount. 
But it certainly will not endure much frost Could you 
not take the growths down from the glass during severe 
weather, and cover with straw? Or a few straw mats laid 
on glass outside would prevent the Rose being injured. 
Of course, the Rose will put up with a few degrees of 
frost, hut anything over lOdeg. should be guarded against 
It is the sun shining on the frozen shoots that does so 
much damage. If you can shield them from the sun, even 
if a little frost does get in the structure they will not 
suffer. Allow the frost to go out as gradually as possible, 
keeping the sun’s rays from it even for some days. 

Hardy climbing Roses for late flowering 

(Snowdrop, Surrey).— As 3 ’ou bar Tea Roses you deprive 
yourself of some good late flowering kinds which would 
grow well in your district. However, there is still a 
number of good things left to select from—namely, 
Dorothy Perkins, pink ; Mme. Alfred Oarri&re, flesh- 
white ;'Climbing Belle Siebrecht, lovely rich pink ; Alister 
Stella Gray, yellowish white; Longworth Rambler, rosy- 
red; Eli/.* Werry, huff ; The Lion, crimson ; Ards Pillar, 
crimson; Alberic Barbier, cream; Debutante, pale pink. 
There is a variety of Mohs Hose an well as a Damask 
variety named Selina, but we should say your Rose is 
Selina, which is known also as Climbing Hermosa. 

Pansies dying (.S'. JW.).—There is nothing unusual 
in the behaviour of the Pansies. Old plants frequently 
die awav in the manner you describe, and the more choice 
the varieties are the more liable they are to go off as 
yours have done. Pansies also die away in summer when 
the soil is light and the position exposed to the sun or 
drying wind. If you want to have Pansies during the 
summer give them a partially shady place, and mix some 
loam with the soil. You will do better by planting 
healthy young plants in the spring if they are wanted to 
flower during the summer. Plants put out in the autumn 
will flower in the spring, and after you have secured the 
cuttings you may destroy thrT'wld plants and Ait in some 
other summer-flowering stf>ject4/n\heii jJaae. > 


AspidUtra falling 0 ,r - Hayes ).—What the 

causes are are only conjecture on our part—the drainage 
may he in a had state, the soil, perhaps, kept too wet or 
too dry, while the soil itself may he very unsuitable. 
During the winter give sufficient water to keep the soil 
moderately moist, but take care that there is none allowed 
to stand in the pans or saucers in which the plant is 
placed. Keep in a moderately light position indoors, and 
sponge the leaves every week, iioth on the upper and 
lower surfaces, with water slightly warmed. This will 
remove the dust, which in a dwelling-house soon collects 
on the leaves and chokes up the j>ores thereof. On the 
return of spring your plants had better 1* repotted, 
clearing away the major portion of the old soil from the 
roots. There is a great tendency to overpot the Aspi¬ 
distra, and in carrying out the operation it should be 
borne in mind that large plants can he kept in good 
health for years in comparatively small pots, provided 
their roots are kept in a healthy state. It is probable 
that the roots of yours are partially decayed, in which 
case, when repotting, take especial care that all signs of 
decay are removed. A very suitable potting soil for the 
Aspidistra is two-thirds loam to one-third peat or leaf- 
mould, and a liberal sprinkling of rough silver-sand. If 
the loam is of a particularly adhesive nature, equal parts 
of loam and peat or leaf-mould would be toe more «uit- 
able. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Chimonanthue fragxann (II.R. 
Thomson ).— After the season of blooming is past, say 
in February, is the l>est time to prune the Chimonanthus. 
The flowers are chiefly carried on Hhort, thick spurs, or on 
little twigs springing from the old wood, hence, in 
pruning, the shoots should he cut book to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of the large branches. These cut-hack shoots 
will, in the course of the following summer, send out 
other flowering shoots. Frequently during the summer 
strong gross shoots are pushed out from the face of the 
plant, and these should l>e ruthlessly cut out, as they 
seldom flower. As the season is so far advanced, you can 
do but little this year except to thin out overcrowded 
branches to allow air and sunshine full play, and to cut 
off any of the gross, succulent shoots that may be pro¬ 
duced. 

Tall Lilac (Inquirer). —The side brunches of fhe 
Li’ac can Ik? cut in hard in order to induce a more upright 
habit of growth, while all suckers should he removed. 
This is best done in the winter, when (he plant is devoid 
of foliage. In fairly good soil Lilacs need very little 
manure, as it tends to induce too rank a growth, dtill, if 
it is required, a top dressing of cow-manure and soil 
mixed together is very good, or the hush may he given a 
puil of liquid-manure about three tunes during the grow 
irjg season. With regard to the large plants that have 
not yet flowered, it may Ik? pointed out that they arc 
greatly assisted towards that end by removing all suckers 
and by keeping the plant entirely clear of them. If the 
head, too, is crowded with a lot of weak shoots, which is 
very often the case, a good plan is to t.hin them our, in 
order not only to strengthen the remainder, hut to allow 
the sunshine and air to have free play. Attention to 
these matters will often lead to the successful flowering 
of a specimen which had been up to then a disappoint¬ 
ment, 

FRUIT. 

Shanked Grapes (T .).—The hunch sent shows that 
the lorries have withered and fallen from the shanking or 
withering up of the fruit-stems. That is no doubt due to 
some of the roots having gone too deep into the border 
into sour soil and away from air. Your liest course, so 
soon as the leaves have fallen, would lie to remove the 
top soil down to the roots, to lift all those and tie them up 
carefully, then well fork over the border, adding wood- 
ashes, lime-rubbish, and bone dust , then replanting the 
roots more shallow than before. If the border be outside, 
place a coat of tree leaves or of Fern over it for the w inter. 
New roots should soon he formed. 

Berries of Madreefleld Court Grape un¬ 
satisfactory (•!■ F .).—The berries of Madreslleld 
Court Grape received were “’scalded.” This is common 
at this season of the year with some varieties, notably 
that named and Lady Downes, where the management is 
not of the l>est The cause is through the sun striking on 
the berries early in the morning while the skin is yet wet 
with condensed moisture through the atmosphere being 
too heavily laden by reason of the ventilators lieing too 
closely shut at night, A little warmth in the hot-water 
pipes for a few nights at this stage, combined with an 
admission of air, will maintain a buoyant atmosphere in 
the vinery, and thus prevent sc Aiding. 

Diseased Grapes (0. Si).—The lorries sent are 
badly affected with what is called “scalding.” Tim is 
caused by late or imperfect ventilation on some bright 
sunny morning whilst the internal atmosphere of the 
vinery, and even the berries, are saturated with cold 
moisture. The hot-water pipes should be kept warm at 
night, and a little ventilation should remain on the top of 
the vinery all night. This will ensure a dry and light 
warm atmosphere about the fruit and prevent the scald¬ 
ing. The period over which Grapes, particularly Lady 
Downe’s Seedling, are liable to scalding occurs about the 
stoning period, and lasts for about a fortnight. 

Grapes unsatisfactory (L .).—The Vines are 
badly mildewed, and, as far as the present crop is con¬ 
cerned, quite useless. The discontinuing of the fire so 
early was one reason of the mildew fungus spreading so 
fast. Too much ventilation, too, has been given, causing 
a draught, which is the cause of more mildew than any¬ 
thing else. Watering the border every night, too, aggra¬ 
vates the defect, causing as it does too much atmospheric 
moisture. Sprinkle flowers of sulphur over the bunches 
and lea\e», also mix sulphur with water to the consistency 
of paint and coat the stems of the Vines all over. Sprinkle 
sulphur about the house, which ought to be kept dry and 
warm. 

Planting dessert Apple-trees (Snowdrop).—h 

space & feet wide only allows scant room tor bush or half- 
standard Apple trees when a few jears planted. For so 
limited an area espaliers would he best, planted -0 inches 
from the edge, as you may be able to get in something 
else behind, or possibly a second line of espaliers Ailing- 
ton Pippin, Adam's Pearmain, and Sturmer Pippin, ail 
good dessert varieties, do well as espaliers; so also does 
the newer James Grelve, a really first-rate variety. Cox’s 


Orange Pippin on the Paradise stock ought not to canker 
on your soil. All free-fruiting Apples need considerable 
feeding from the surface, as lack of food often leads to 
canker. Another excellent dessert Apple for an espalier 
is Braddick’s Nonpareil. If you find bush-trees fail to 
fruit, irrespective of fro*t harm to the bloom, better lift 
and replant them in October. The consequent root- 
pruning should help to make them fruitful. 

Growing Peaches under glass (M. R- Coats).— 
Peaches do best planted our, and t'alned to roof trellises, 
and for each tree a space not less than 10 feet i* required, 
with a corresponding depth of roof. The span-roofed 
house is best for Peaches, this running north and south. 
Thus for six trees you need a house :i0 feet long and about 
16 feet wide, with a roof of a fairly steep angle. It is 
usual to make a Isirder fresh from the pasture, incoijto* 
rating with it lime (old or new) in fairly liberal quantity. 
Provide drainage if an artificial border is made to a depth 
of, say, 6 inches. Standard trees require more depth of 
head room than trained trees, and are not so easy for the 
inexperienced to manipulate, and often the fruit is not 
satisfactory in colour, due to the want of sunshine. From 
a tree occupying a space of, say, 10 square feet there 
should be 6 dozen to 8 dozen Peaches, according to the 
varieties. If your house is ereoted on garden land that 
has grown good crops of vegetables there need lie no 
special border made, for if this good garden hoiI is 
enriched with either animal or artificial manures and lime 
as good crops can he grown, provided the cultural atten¬ 
tion given is satisfactory, as may be had from loam cut 
from Grass meadows. 

VEGETABLES. 

Dell's Crimson Beet (Rockvieir ).—This excellent 
Beet is kept on sale by all leading seedsmen. It is readily 
recognised for its rich claret coloured leafage, very even 
in height, the leaves slightly reflexiog at the tops, and 
forming in the hulk quite a colour decorative effect. The 
roots are of medium size, handsome, and tapering, and the 
flesh is of a deep blood-red hue, and in a good stock very 
fine grained. Failing elsewhere, you certainly can obtain 
the variety true from Sutton and Sons, Heading. There 
are numerous good varieties of Beet in commerce, one 
specially good being the Cheltenham Black, having very 
dark, refined flesh. 

Fish-manure (Mrs. Blackwood Price ).—There is no 
better plan of dealing with the fish than that you have 
adopted—of making' them into a compost, with soil. Or 
you can incorporate the material with the dung on the 
midden. If you were dealing commercially with large 
quantities other methods might lie preferable, but your 
position is different. The manure can be used on Grass 
land or for vegetable crops generally. It would be useful 
for Asparagus or Cabbages, for Onions, and indeed for 
almost any crop. 

Well and weed killer (•/. //.)»—Only one on the 
spot, who could examine the position, soil, and surround¬ 
ings, would be in a position to give a definite reply ; hut 
we should hesitate very much liefore using poisonous 
weed kiders in close proximity to a well. There are other 
means leas dangerous, and you might with advantage try 
a heavy dose of salt, although the best period of the year 
for its’ use in this way has passed. Cnoo.se a line day, 
when there is no prospect, of rain falling. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Roxana. —Not a Truffle, hut a Puffball. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT3. 

Names of plants. —A'- M. A. Hudson.—I, Poly- 
stichuin lonchitis (Holly Fern); 2, Cystopteris fragilis; 

3, Selaginella denticulata.- G. II. Ripjwn .—The Hose 

you send is Adster Stella Gray. A good companion to it 

would be Longworth Humbler or Gruss an Teplitz.- 

M. B., Colwall. —1, (Yellow) Coreopsis verticil lata ; 2, 

Phygedus capensis.-(r. G. —1, Cleans llaosti : 2, Rhus 

Cotin us.-- Miss ./. Hum .—The plants are Stapelias, or 

Carrion-flowers. It is not possible from the photographs 
to state the varieties, because the different kinds approach 
each other so nearly that examination of the flowers is 

necessary for naming.- A Subscriber, Londonderry. — 

It is quite against our regulations to send so large a num¬ 
ber of plants at a time for naming, and the fact that we 
consent to a breach of them, and name the majority of 
your specimens (as they are, for the most part, easily 
recognisable), must not he taken by readers as an invita¬ 
tion to exceed the number of four. In regard to some of 
the plants you do not send blooms, and without them 
absolute identification of species and varieties is out of 
the question. 1, Statioe tatarica ; 2, Achillea Clavenmc ; 
3 , Sedum spectabile ; 4, Variety of the common Thrift 
(Anneria vulgaris); 5, Woolly Achillea (A. Cmientoea); 6, 
One of the many forms of Phlox subulata (impossible to 
name without bloom); 7, Veronica, probably tauricum; 
8, Leaves of the Foam-flower (Tiarella); 9, Stitchwort 
(Stellaria); 10, Missouri Evening Primrose ((Knottier* 
missouriensis); 11, Common Arabia (albida) ; 12, Rosette 
of the Rose Campion (Agrostemma flos-cuculi); 13, 
Meadow Rue (Thalicbrum); 14, Gerastium, probably 
tomentosum ; 15, Lychnis (no flower), probably viscaria ; 
16, Stachvs lanata ; 17, Orpine (Sedum Tele phi urn); is, 
Veronica incana; 19. Mossy Roekfoil (Saxift aga, prooably 
Wallacei); 20. Hybrid Pink; 21, Probably Creeping 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla), send in flower; 22, Helianthemum 
(Sun Rose); no flower, probibly variety of H. vulgare A 
book that will suit you is "The Englisn Flower Garden," 
published by Mr. Murray, Alhemarle-street, at 15a. It 
contains descriptions of all hardy plants of garden value. 

- Mrs. A. Campbell — Alth;ea frutex (var. lotus a!bus). 

These plants are best increased by division or by Beeds. 

Names of Iriiltfl.— A. W. L. Please read the notes 
on “Naming fruit” at the head of our correspondence 
column. We cannot attempt to mme single specimens. 


Catalogues received.—^ Qiltiert and Son. Dyke, 
Bourne, Lincoln .—List of Anemones, Bulbs, Ac., for 

190-'\ -Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Manchester. 

— Bulbs, Boses, and Flowering Plants, IV 1 /.’). -Lang and 

Mather, Kelso, Scotland .—Carnations ami Pcronies. -- 

Dobbie and Co., Rothesay .—Autumn Catalogue. -W. 

Samson and Co., Kilmarnock, - Flower Roots. -Ru-seU, 

Devonshire Nurseries, Haverdtoek-hill, N.W .—Bulb Cata¬ 
logue and Roses, Ornamental ami Fruit Trees, and Herba¬ 
ceous Plant*. 
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FRUIT. 

AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
Although there is good reason to think if 
the best, summer fruiting varieties of Hasp- 
berries were treated in sta ll a way as to pro 
\ent summer fruiting on old canes they 
would fruit freely from new ones in the 
autumn, yet it is the custom to plant a few 
varieties solely because they bear a reputa 
tion as autumn fruiters. The best known of 
these aro Belle de Fontenay, October Red, 
and October Yellow. A valuable addition 
was made a year or two since in November 
Abundance, fruits largo red. and borne in 
great profusion. That variety, however, is 
not j r et in commerce. It is possible that be¬ 
cause of the common plenty of Raspberries 
in summer the autumn fruiters are generally 
little favoured. Again, as a rule, the autumn 
fruits aro much more acid than are the sum¬ 
mer ones. Apples and Plums are also com¬ 
monly plentiful in the autumn, hence Rasp¬ 
berries are much less in request. To have 
autumn fruit it is needful that all previous 
fruiting stems bo cut away early in the year. 
Generally it is better to leave this cutting 
back till March, as the stems of the canes 
have not the hardness found in summer-fruit¬ 
ing stems, and if cut down early in the win¬ 
ter the portions of the stems exposed may 
suffer. Of course, the cutting should be very 
close to the ground. This hard cutting down, 
as a rule, causes numerous suckers to spring 
up from each stool, and it is well later, 
when some 19 inches to 15 inches in height, 
to pull out the weakest, leaving the strongest, 
only to bloom and fruit. The best method 
of manuring is by liberally mulching the 
ground, but. during the summer liberal water¬ 
ings may be given, and especially, where to 
be had, occasional soakings of liquid-manure. 
These autumn fruiters do not generally pro¬ 
duce very tall growths, and need little or no 
staking. Fruiting chiefly from the points of 
the stems, their produce does not compare 
with that obtained from strong summer 
fruiters; but still it usually is, for the time 
of year, excellent, well repaying planting and 
culture. A. D. 

STUNTED ORCHARD TREES. 

I fuantbd thirty or forty Apples, Pears, and PluniB in the 
Grass in an orchard two years ago, and at present have 
had no fruit at all, and the trees have made very little 
fresh wood. Last year I planted a lot of Italian Poplars 
and Spanish Chestnuts, also in the Grass. They also have 
done very badly. Following your advice, I lately had the 
Grass taken away round the roots. 1 suspect that the 
ground was not enough trenched when planting took 
place. I have laid in a large stock of cow-manure for the 
trees. What must I have done '{ Must I dig up the trees, 
trench well, manure well, and replant, or what do you 
suggest ?— Forty one. 

[We fear in planting your fruit-trees on 
Grass that small holes were simply thrown 
out, the trees dumped in, perhaps, too deeply, 
the ordinary soil filled in about the roots, 
then left to take their chance. To do trees 
well holes fully 3 feet over should have been 
opened 12 inches deep, the bottoms well 
broken up, a little well-decayed manure 
and some quite fresh soil added ; then the 
trees planted carefully^Sfetting the ^0018 


out rather shallow, then adding some | 
gooil fresh loam or soil from a kitchen gar- i 
den about them before filling in with the 
natural soil. No Grass should be. allowed to 
grow over flip moved soil until several years 
had elapsed, but a mulch of manure should 
ho laid over the soil each spring to wash in. 
If the natural soil be very poor, when the 
roots have well filled the 3 feet spaces they 
will he very much checked, unless the soil 
round each hole, some 2 feet wide, ho well 
broken up and has some manure added to 
encourage the roots to extend. We have so 
far described the proper process of planting 
on Grass land, because the planting season is 
now coming on. Planting trees on previ¬ 
ously cultivated soil may be a much less ela¬ 
borate task, as the soil in that case is in 
much better condition. With fruit-trees 
manuring should ho rather moderate, as it 
is unwise to promote strong wood growth, 
which generally causes coarse root growth, 
and that re-acts on the trees and creates 
further strong wood growth. All such growth 
is unfavourable to fruit production. It is 
better, as a> rule, to manure fruit-trees, 
especially young ones, on the surface, as that 
helps to keep the roots near the best and 
sweetest soil. In the case of forest-trees, 
such as Chestnuts, Poplars, and others, 
manure helps to start them into strong root 
action and wood growth, and fine trees are 
thus formed. That is, with these, the primary 
object. So far as your two-year-planted fruit- 
trees are concerned, we certainly advise that 
in October you lift them one at a time, deal 
with the holes as wo have advised, and re¬ 
plant at once. The moment a tree is lifted 
cover lip the roots with mats or sacks, to 
keep them from drying. It is possible that 
each tree would be the better even now were 
a soaking of water given to each one. The 
Chestnuts and Poplars, as they mako no 
growth, had better be treated in the same 

"•ay-] _ 

STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Few fruits require moro attention than do 
Strawberry plants during the summer 
months. In the first place, the weeds must 
bo kept down at all cost by frequent hoeing 
before the strawing-down is done, or a 
tangled mess will he the result. Next, there 
is the gathering of the crop, which takes up 
a lot. of time in a busy season, and as soon 
as the crops are cleared those plantations 
that are to remain another season require 
mulching, weeds, runners, etc., removed, and 
the surface ground either pricked up with a 
fork a couple of inches, or the flat hoe plied 
between the plants. Probably the hoe is the 
best to use at this date. A few of the outside 
rougher leaves may be cut away, too, while 
trimming off the strings, and this latter re¬ 
mark applies for some weeks, as old crowns, 
and young ones, too, persist in asserting 
nature and throw out a host of runners, 
which, if allowed to remain, greatly weaken 
the parent plant. Forced plants that have 
been planted out this season must have like 
attention, and so must young plantations of 
this month's planting. The perpetual 


varieties must be allowed lo fruit after 
August comes in, but I find it is a bit difficult 
to keep the slugs from these, especially should 
the weather be showery. These also produce 
quite an army of young plautlets while they 
are fruiting, especially St. Joseph, which 
greatly interferes with removing the net. 
Taken altogether tho Strawberry season has 
been a good one, only at first, when they be¬ 
gan to ripen, did the wet affect them, and 
ltoyal Sovereign decays under such cir 
cumstances quicker than any other variety 
that I grow. The dense foliago accounts 
partly for this, no doubt, yet the fruit hns 
softer flesh than many. This, combined with 
tho enormous crop it yields, causes the decay 
to set in early. Givon’s Late Prolific is a 
good fruit, and I gathered up to July 17th. 
Tho Laxton is not. quite a success with me. 
for up to tho present neither young nor old 
plants have carried what one would call a 
crop. Filbert Pine comes in nice anti late, 
and proves a good preserving Strawberry, 
and just the fruit to put iu syrup. 

Devonian. 

POINTS FOR GRAPES. 

The “ Rules of Judging.” issued some time 
since hv the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
spite of some imperfections, have become 
generally the recognised standard for judging 
all descriptions of garden produce. Just re¬ 
cently that book has undergone some not un¬ 
important revising, and. amongst other 
things, Grapes have had their relative points 
amended. Hitherto it had been thought suf¬ 
ficient to allow to Muscat of Alexandria a 
maximum of ten points, all other Grapes 
having nine points as maximum. That group 
ing lias been proved to be unsatisfactory, us 
some very high-class Grapes have in that, 
way been put into the same category with 
comparatively low class, though, perhaps, 
easily-grown. Grapes. In tho amended 
44 Rules of Judging,” which will shortly he 
issued, it will be found that such high class 
Grapes as Canon Hall Muscat, Muscat Ham¬ 
burgh, Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, and 
Madresfield Court, aro put on an equality 
with Muscat of Alexandria, with ten points ; 
that such a sterling everybody’s Grape as 
Black Hamburgh alone comes with nine 
points; and then all other Grapes, including 
Gros Maroc, Gros Colman, Black Ali¬ 
cante, Lady Downe’s, Appleby Towers, Bar- 
barossa, and other ordinary varieties, and 
of whites, Buckland Sweetwater, Foster’s 
Seedling, Lady Hutt, Mrs. Pearson, Treb- 
biano, Duke of Buceleuch, and others all 
come on a level with eight points. It will be 
interesting to note how far this estimate of 
the respective merits of Grapes is received. 
It is a classification that pays more deference 
to flavour or table excellence than has ordi¬ 
narily been paid. For exhibition, few Grapes 
can Peat Black Alicante and Gros Maroc, 
because of their rich colour and fine appear¬ 
ance. But whilst both are easily grown, they 
are, for flavour, very much benind Muscat 
Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, or Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat. At* Shrewsbury. Mus¬ 
cat of Alexandria gets eleven points, all other 
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Muscats ten points, with Black Hamburgh, 
all other Grapes getting nine points. 

__ A. D. 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 
Within the past quarter of a century much 
improvement has been made amongst these as 
regards size of berry, especially the red 
varieties, and though the white is not so much 
called for it comes in well for dessert when 
mixed with the red. That they are free 
bearers none will deny, and to my mind are a 
very profitable crop to grow for market, espe¬ 
cially the red and black. Young bushes 
quickly come into bearing, and few plants can 
be increased with less labour or attention 
than the fruit under notice. The red and 
white varieties thrive in almost any soil with 
liberal cultivation, and bear as freely against 
a north wall as they do in the full sun down 
west, but one would not for preference plant 
bushes on the north side of a wall unless for 
the simple reason that it prolongs the season 


much, ns then one can move about between 
them with a barrow when manuring, which 
should be annually done. The manure should 
be put on in early winter as soon as the 
pruning is done, which may be carried out 
early, as they lose their foliage in good time. 
These two kinds bear principally on spurs, so 
that it is necessary to prune fairly close all 
side growths that form on the leaders or main 
stems, and a length of 6 inches to 9 inches is 
ample to leave on extension shoots, as if left 
much longer than this they fail to form spurs, 
except near the top. The pruning done, give 
a moderate dressing of farmyard manure, if 
procurable, and fork this in, not digging too 
near the roots, but placing a top-dressing 
around the base of the stem, and covering this 
with soil as digging proceeds. In some locali¬ 
ties the tom-tits or bullfinches knock out 
most of the buds during winter and early 
spring, and to prevent this syringe the bushes 
at short intervals with a mixture of soot and 
lime, all passed through a fine mesh sieve, 


White Dutch Currant. 


of this valuable fruit. These two kinds under 
notice are best grown with a clean stem, which 
is easily accomplished when putting in the 
cuttings during November by cutting out all 
eyes except three or four at the top of each 
cutting, which need not exceed one foot in 
length, when by winter pruning a couple of 
years—that is, shortening these growths to 
about 9 inches from their origin, a nice bush 
is obtained. These bushes ought not to be 


thoroughly mixing all together into a four- 
gallon can of water, adding one pint of 
Quassia extract. During early summer green 
fly often proves troublesome, when the 
Quassia extract, half a pint to three gallons of 
water, will clear them off. Respecting varie¬ 
ties, it is the same as with Potatoes, one 
variety having many names, but Raby Castle, 
American Wonder, Prince Albert, New Dutch, 
and Fay’s Prolific will comprise the best of 


more than 5.£ feet in height or they arc apt ' reds, whilo in whites Blanc do Boulogne. 


to go over when laden with fruit, and fail to 
get in place again, consequently they get out 
of shape, and are broken about when gather¬ 
ing, or wheeling on manure. The ground to 
be planted with Currants should be trenched 
1 - feet in depth, working in a fair dressing of 
half-decayed manure at the bottom, as well as 
between th£ two spits. When planting young 
bushes as described they may bo set out at 
II feet apart in the row, eventually taking out 
every other one in a^ew years’ tinje, the rows 
to bo .6 feet asimd(H\ 

Digit 


white Grape, and Transparent are the best. 

East Devon. 
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NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Frnit-trees In pots. —Having seen the article 1 on 
“Fruit trees in pots,”inG armjnino, August liltti, I should 
much like to know how many years Peaches and Nectar- 
ines will fruit well grown in pots? Ours have done well 
till this 3 ear, which is the fourth venr ; but this year the 
fruit has been small and poor. Would a shift into larger 
pots be advisable, and fresh soil? They were well-grown, 
healthy trees when they came from Messrs. Canned, and 
three are quite healthy now, hut one Nectarine is'it inp. I ,,aru 
—ftn.l) MOI'HR. " UlfVFtf* 


[At Gunuersbury House, where fruit-trees 
in pots are largely grown, trees ten and tw elve 
years purchased of both Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines continue to fruit well. The trees 
seem after the third or fourth year never to 
get into larger pots. They are turned out so 
soon as they shed their leaves, have the root 
balls reduced about one-third, and are then 
repotted into quite clean pots of the same 
size as before, and fresh compost. Unless 
that practice be adopted the soil becomes 
poor, there is little root action, and the 
growth is weak. Of course, on old trees the 
fruits on pot ones are not so fine as on younger 
or wall-grown trees, but they can he had 
early and good all the same. So soon as 
potted the plants should be put under glass, 
and shut up rather close to encourage im¬ 
mediate root formation before winter sets 
fully in.] 

Gathering and atorlng fruit.— I should be 
obliged by your letting me know when Apples, Pears, 
and Peaches should be pulled? I have a large garden, in 
which there are a good number of fruit-trees. They are 
full of fruit. I wish to preserve them for use during the 
winter, but do not know when they are lit for pulling. 
Is it necessary to wipe them dry on pulling them, or seven 
or ten dajs after they are on the shelf ?—M. C. W. 

[Peaches should bo gathered as soon as ripe 
enough to come freely from the trees. For 
that purpose the ripest fruits should bo 
tested each day. It is not well to have to pull 
a Peach hard from the tree. If the fruits be 
put into a cool, dry room or store they keep 
well for a w T eek or ton days. Pears should be 
allowed to hang until quite ripe enough to 
part fairly easily from the trees. Apples 
also. It is easy to test them in that way. 
Much depends whether early or late varieties 
as to time of gathering. If the fruits be 
gathered when dry they need no wiping, in¬ 
deed, wiping removes the natural bloom com¬ 
monly seen on them. Apples and Pears are 
apt to “ sweat,” as it is commonly termed, 
when stored in bulk or in a store where the 
temperature is sometimes low and again high. 
A proper store should be of a very even tem¬ 
perature, ranging from 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
The floor should, if of boards, asphalted, or 
other impervious matter, be occasionally 
sprinkled with water. A very dry air causes 
fruit to shrivel.] 

Black Hamburgh Grapes not colouring— 

Would you kindly tell me the cause of my Grapes (Black 
Hamburgh) not colouring, like the enclosed? They are 
old Vines with border outside, and crop splendidly even' 
j ear, but do not colour. I believe the roots have got in 
bad soil 1 think of lifting them. Would you kindly 
tell me the best time for doing it and making new border? 

1 have also five young Black Alicante which colour 
splendidly in the same house - -Vouxo Bboinnrr. 

[Black Hamburgh Grapes are always more 
difficult to colour than are Black Alicante, 
as these put on colour easily. Whilst it is 
possible that the roots of your Vines are in 
bad soil, yet there are cases, such as the old 
Vine at Hampton Court Palace, 135 years old, 
and the great Vine at Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor, 125 years old, with roots in each 
case no one can tell where, the Grapes colour¬ 
ing up splendidly. But they may. all the 
same, be in good natural soil. You do not 
say how old your Vines are, but it is evident 
that the only remedy seems to be in lifting 
the roots as you propose. That you may do 
so soon as the leaves fall. Open and remove 
all soil on the border down to the roots, then 
lift those with all possible care, tie those of 
each Vine up together, and mat them round. 
Then remove the lower soil in the border 
12 inches, break up the bottom, then lay on 
it turves upside down. On that put either 
new soil, for preference good pasture loam, 
or, failing all new, then put half of the old 
soil, and half new, mixing with it to each 
cartload a barrow-load of wood ashes, mortar- 
refuse, and soot. Tread that gently, then 
relay the roots, and cover with a similar mix¬ 
ture of soil and material, using this time the 
top soil of the border. With that soil coat 
ing add to each barrow-load one pint of bone- 
dust and half a pint of Thompson’s Vine 
manure. The bone-dust will endure for some 
time. The Vine manure will soon dissolve, 
and should stimulate the roots into activity. 
Make the entire border fairly firm. Place 
on it at once a thin coat of long manure if it 
be an outside border, and a fresh thicker one 
next. June. Thej yines should have fairly 
hard pruning because of the reduced root 
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leaves and flowers derive a good deal of their 
nourishment therefrom. Examples of this 
are to be found in Lilium auratuin, longi- 
florum, and speciosum. On the other hand, 
while the Martagons do not indulge in this to 
a very great extent, the roots at the base of 
the bulb are of an unusually stout nature, 
and descend so deeply into the soil as to 
suffer a considerable check when they are 
dug up. Their noble appearance and grace¬ 
fully poised blossoms suggest at once their 
value for cutting. To this there is one de¬ 
cided drawback, and that is in the case of 
many of them the blossoms have a heavy 
odour, which in a confined place is decidedly 
unpleasant. The members of the Turk’s Cap 
family best adapted for general cultivation 
are : — 

Lilium carniolicum.— This, which grows 
about a yard high, bears a number of small 
red flowers early in June. It is less effective 
than L. pomponium, and on this account is 
not often grown. 

Lilium chalcedonicum. —A grand Lily 
for the flower border, where, when well estab¬ 
lished, it will reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet. 
The sturdy stem is freely clothed with 
narrow, rather pale-green leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by a number of small but symmetri¬ 
cally-shaped blossoms, in colour a bright 
sealing-wax like red. It is at its best at. the 
end of July and in August, when few Lilies 
are in bloom. In cottage gardens this is 
often seen in conjunction with the Madonna 
Lily, under which conditions it grows and 
flowers well year after year. 

Lilium Hansont. -This Japanese member 
of the family reaches a height of 4 feet to 
f» feet, and bears a number of prettily re¬ 
flexed flowers, whose thick wax-like petals are 
in colour yellow, dotted with brow r n. This 
starts into growth very early in the season, 
therefore the tender unfolding foliage is apt 
to be cut by harsh winds, on which account it 
is greatly benefited by being planted among 
dwarf shrubs. This Lily will thrive under 
the same conditions as L. nuratnm, while it 
will also do well in loam. Unlike most Mar¬ 
tagons this will bloom in a satisfactory 
manner the first season after planting. A 
hybrid between L. Hansoni and the dark 
coloured form of Lilium Martagon has flowers 
curiously mottled with yellow and brown. It 
is known as L. Dalhansoni. 

Lilium Martagon. —This is the only Lily 
that can claim to be included in the British 
flora, and even then its range is very limited. 
It has, however, been in cultivation here for 
centuries, and may be often met with in a 
more or less wild state. This Lily prefers n 
good loamy soil, and resents disturbance at. 
the roots. The symmetrical flowers and their 
graceful poise are very pleasing, but tho 
colour is a dull purplish pink. A very fine 
variety is album, with white blossoms; while 
thoso of dalmaticum are deep purple, and in 
Catance they are deeper still. 

Lilium pomponium is another old garden 
Lily, which reaches a height of a yard or 
more, the stems being clothed with numerous 
narrow leaves, while the small Turk’s Cap¬ 
shaped flowers are deep scarlet in colour. As 
a rule, it flowers in early June. 

Lilium pyrenaicum. — A particularly 
sturdy growing Lily, whose stems reach a 
height of about a couple of feet, and are very 
thickly clothed witli narrow foliage. The 
small flowers are pale yellow, dotted with 
brown, and are among the most unpleasantly 
scented of any. This and the preceding are 
good Lilies for a loamy border, as under such 
conditions they will thrive and flower year 
after year. 

Lilium Szovitzianum. -While by some 
writers L. monadelphum is kept distinct from 
this, bv others they are classed as one species, 
and such is my opinion, for numerous inter¬ 
mediate forms crop up ; Lilium colchicum is 
another name for it. This is in every way a 
grand Lily, that when well established will 
reach a height of 6 feet, or even more, while 
the gracefully disposed blossoms are borne in 
considerable numbers. A fully ^developed 
flower is about 5 inches across the mouth, 
pale yellow in cylmir. dotted more or less 
with chocolate. A good, well worked loam 
suits this Lily best, and once < Jablishyd" it 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TURK’S CAP MUTES. 

Of the five sections into which Lilies are 
divided by far the most numerous class is 
that which composes the Martagon or Turk’s 


tagons are old-world kinds, several of them 
being natives of Europe. Except those from 
the Western Hemisphere the Martagons as a 
class may be summed up as a group of Lilies 
characterised by their prettily reflexed Turk’s 
Cap-like blossoms, among which those of a 
white tint occur only in Lilium Martagon 
album. Again, they nearly all succeed in a 
loamy soil, and very much resent disturbance 


Lilium Szovitrianum.T.From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


Cap group. This is in its turn subdivided, 
firstly, into those whose leaves are arranged 
in regular whorls, such as in the common 
Martagon, and, secondly, in the kinds where 
they are scattered on the stem, as may well 
be seen in the accompanying illustration of 
Lilium Szovitzianum. With tho exception of 
those species with curio us creeping bulbs, 
which are ^essentially A 


rums creeping bulbs, 
n^riea^i^ul! jhv^ I 


at the roots, so that they cannot be depended 
upon to flower well the first season or two 
after planting. On this account they are 
seldom grown in pots. Apparently the reason 
that they are so much affected by removal is 
the small number of roots which are produced 
at the base of tho flower stem, whereas in 
thoso that flower as well after removal as 
before, these roots are very numerous, and the 
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should bo left alone, as it will improve year 
by year. Very few flowers may be expected 
the first season or two after planting. This 
liily seeds readily, and the young plants so 
obtained give, a9 a rule, very satisfactory re¬ 
sults—that is, if they are allowed to grow un¬ 
disturbed. 

Lilium testaceum.—T his, often known as 
L. excelsuin, is distinct, with nankeen-tinted 
blossoms. Well established plants often 
reach a height of considerably over f> feet, 
and in a mass a grand effect is produced. 
For this, as for the last, a good loamy soil is 
essential, and as a border Lily it stands in 
the front rank ; indeed, no collection, how¬ 
ever select, can do without it. 

The different American species with 
curious rhizomatous bulbs form a class by 
themselves, and need quite different treat¬ 
ment from the others. They succeed best in 
a moist peaty bed, such as is suitable for 
Rhododendrons and their allies, while the 
shrubs, if not too close, protect them in their 
earlier stages. The best known species of 
this section are L. canadense, L. Grayi, L. 
Humboldti, L. pardalinum, and L. superbum. 

X. 

IVY LEAVED PELARGONIUMS FOR 
BEDDING. 

Year by year the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
continue to gain in popularity, and, whereas 
at one time their use was principally limited 
to the furnishing of vases and similar pur¬ 
poses, they are now largely employed for the I 
flower garden ; in fact, they have in many , 
gardens taken the place of the Zonal Pelar- j 
goniums. These Ivy-leaved varieties are i 
largely used in ITyde Park in the flower-beds j 
that run parallel with Park-lane, and as 
numerous forms have at one time or another i 
been tried, those that have established them¬ 
selves may be regarded as about the best for I 
the purpose in their respective tints. During 
a recent visit the following varieties were j 
particularly noticeable :— Achievement, a 

cross between a Zonal and an Ivy-leaved form, 
and in habit about midway between the two. I 
It is of sturdy growth, and the double flowers, j 
borne in very large trusses, are of a pleasing ( 
shade of light cherry-pink. A couple of i 
years ago this was much grown for market, I 
hut it is scarcely met with so often now, , 
though for bedding it is decidedly good, j 
Colonel Baden Powell is a kind of bluish- 
lilac or mauve, very distinct in tint from most 
of the others. Apart from its value as a ' 
hedder, it is, owing to its free, growth, good i 
f'ir vases, window boxes, etc. Cuvier, light j 
magenta-purple, very free and distinct, is i 
scarcely so pleasing as some of the others. ] 
Galilee, rose-pink, is a bushy grower, and 
perhaps the most popular of all varieties in i 
Covcnt Garden Market, being universally met ! 
with in boxes and on balconies throughout 
London. H. Cannell, magenta-purple, is a 
sturdy grower, and very free flowering. Mrs. I 
Hawley is a sport from that well-known 
variety Souvenir de Charles Turner, with | 
deeper-coloured flowers. Ryecroft Surprise j 
has fine, bold trusses of flowers, in colour , 
bright pink, with just a suspicion of salmon. 
Souvenir de Charles Turner, deep pink, ' 
feathered maroon, is almost, if not quite, ns 
popular as Galilee. The Queen, a bushy 
grower, with very large flowers, and trusses of I 
a distinct shade of soft salmon-red, is one of 
the most popular varieties of recent introduc- 1 
tion. X. j 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium candidum.— This is one or the most 
popular of Lilies for the open ground, as well 
as one of the most beautiful, flowering, as it 
does, in June and July, but frequently one 
hears of failures through the late removal of 
the bulbs. It is no use thinking of planting 
them in November and expecting good results 
to follow the next season, as it is now when 
the flowering stalks have died down, 
and before new growth appears, that 
they should he planted. Those who have 
large clumps, and it is necessary that they 
should he removed, should bear iit mind that 
August is the best time for this.— LeahURST. 

A useful edging plant - Cypsophila 
repens. —Comparat ive ly few people grow the 
G vnsouhilas. and/fewej^still iuulv ^nueh of 

Digitized by YjO QIC 


G. repens, a trailing Bort, growing about 
6 inches high, which yields little patches of 
flowers, the whiteness of which is often 
tinted with pink. It is a nice subject for 
planting on a rockery, and for an edging to a 
garden walk is not to he despised, one ad¬ 
vantage about it being that it is a perennial, 
and can be easily increased from division of 
the roots, and also from cuttings, in sandy 
loam in a cold frame. You may have it in 
bloom from June to early in October, and 
once it is established it requires very little at¬ 
tention afterwards, being quite hardy. Those 
who want, a permanent edging or a plant for 
the rock garden should remember Gvpsophila 
repens.— Townsman. 

Fungus on Hollyhocks.—I shall i*c much obliged 
if you can tell me what is attacking my seedling holly¬ 
hocks, which arc otherwise strong plants. They have 
been in a seed l>ed with full southern exposure, with 
almost no shade. Can anything be done to cure them ? 
I have given them a good washing in sulphur mixed with 
soapy water, after cutting oil all affected leaves, and they 
are all attacked again (after a fortnight) with the same 
disease? Will Bordeaux-mixture cure them?—E. O. D. 

[The plants are attacked by the Hollyhock 
fungus (Puccinia malvacearum), for which 
there is no known cure, the brown spots 
so numerous on the under surface of the 
leaves containing the spores of the above 
I fungus, which vegetate almost as soon as 
mature, hence the frequency with which it 
appears, as in your own case. We know of 
no wash likely to help you, and once the spores 
have settled on the leaves it is a hopeless 
case. You might try the Bordeaux mixture 
early on the plants, but the chief trouble lies 
in the fungus vegetating on the under surface 
of the leaves, and. therefore, difficult to reach 
by spraying. If the attack is bad we should 
prefer to burn the plants.—E. J.] 

Shirley Poppies.— These are showy in 
mixed borders, beds, etc., also sown in 
groups amongst low-growing shrubs. I grow 
some every year, and, needing them for 
groups in mixed borders, where rabbits are 
troublesome, I have to resort to sowing 
them early in the year in boxes in a cold 
frame. When strong enough I plant them 
out, and instead of singling them out in 
small patches from the boxes, plant them 
widely apart. When finished, wire is put 
round them. When they have grown C inches 
or 8 inches high I put some spray stakes 
amongst them to support them when fully 
grown. Some people think these do not 
transplant, but this is not so. I have grown 
them in this way for many years, and I am 
inclined to favour it, as the plants do not 
grow’ quite so tall. During the first week in 
July they were a glorious sight, especially on 
a dull day, as when it is very hot. and sunny 
the blooms drop quickly. When wanted for 
the house the blooms should be cut in the 
bud in the early morning.— Dorset. 

Hast Lothian Stocks.— It does not. follow that 
the one interested in Ten-week Stocks also urowa the East 
Lothian ; indeed, experience proves that in the majority 
of gardens they are strangers, but why this should be, 
especial I v in districts where the climate is mild, is some¬ 
what difficult to understand, as on warm borders they 
give their rich spikes in the autumn. They are best sown 
some few weeks after the Ten-week Stocks. Not a few 
who grow them sow in the autumn, affording the plants 
shelter should the winter prove exceptionally hard. For 
growing in pots for the greenhouse they ore also very 
useful.— F. \V. I). 

Dressing a lawn.— This is the recipe for 
lawn dressing given by the owner of the 
finest lawns in Leicestershire:- Sulphate of 
ammonia, one part; common salt, three 
parts; fine sand, six parts ; scattered lightly 
on the Grass from time to time. This appli¬ 
cation of common salt, commends itself to 
me. as some of the finest Grass 1 have seen is 
on lands which are covered by spring tides. 
T have used salt with advantage on my own 
lawns, but I have never seen it recommended 
before, and one of the largest sellers of lawn 
seed almost scoffed at the suggestion. This 
lawn dressing is not put forward as a weed 
killer, but just as a dressing to produce the 
finest and best turf for lawns.- Frank 
Wynne. 

Hardy Ferns and bog plants.— Can you give 

me the names of hardy Ferns and bog plants for moist. 

1 bant and ro«-kwork, with tiny stream running down the 
| middle ? A vers sheltered, warm spot, well shaded from 
| sun.—R. T. 

[There nre many Ferns that should sue 
coed under the conditions described hv you 
< that is, in a moist and sheltered spot, hut not) 


many will thrive actually as bog plants. The 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) is, however, 
just at home in a bog, and of this the crested 
variety is very distinct. To this may be 
added the allied O. cinnamomea, O. C'lay- 
toniana, and O. palustris, while the delightful 
little O. japonic a corymbifera thrives in a 
moist spot, but not. actually a bog. The Lady 
Fern (Athyrium Filix-fccmina) and its innu¬ 
merable varieties do well tinder much the 
same conditions. Other hardy Ferns that de¬ 
light in a cool, moist, shady spot are Adian- 
tum pedatum, Allosorus crispus, Asplenium 
marinum, Blechnum Spicant, Lastrea Filix- 
mas, and its varieties, Polypodium vulgare in 
variety, Polystichum angulare, and its forms, 
Scolopendrium vulgare, of which there are 
many beautiful varieties, and Struthiopteris 
germanica. Pretty creeping plants to cover 
the ground in the neighbourhood of Ferns are 
the Mossy Saxifrages, of which there are a 
great many kinds, and the variegated Sib- 
thorpia europtea variegata. Other bog- 
loving plants that may be especially men¬ 
tioned are Caltha (Marsh Marigold) and its 
several forms, Cardamine pratensis plena, 
Gunnera scabra, Iris Kiempferi, Iris Pseud- 
acorus, Lythrum Salicaria rosea (Loosestrife), 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Mimulus luteus, 
Primula denticulata, Primula rosea, Par- 
nassia caroliniana, Rodgersia podoplivlla, 
Baxifraga peltata, Spiraeas of different kinds, 
and Trollius (Globe Flowers). 

Carnations for exhibition.—I want to grow 
gome Carnations for exhibition. Can 5011 tell me the 
best, twelve for that purpose? Can 1 grow them in border 
in open good enough, or must I grow them inside? 1 
shall be glad of any information.—B icksoatk. 

[You do not say what kinds you require, 
whether seifs, fancies, or show varieties. As 
you refer to growing them in the border we 
presume you prefer seifs, and we give you a 
list of these, and if not suitable you had better 
write us again, referring to this reply. If you 
really wish to exhibit the blooms in good con¬ 
dition you could hardly do so from growing 
them outside absolutely. Your better plan, 
therefore, will be to grow two or three plants 
of each kind in a 9-inch pot. starting them in 
a cold, airy frame, placing them in the open 
to grow, and bringing them under cover of a 
cold house with full ventilation to open the 
flowers. A tiffany-covered shed with the sides 
protected half-way down would protect the 
flowers sufficiently. In the open the blossoms 
will he spotted more or less, unless planted in 
the shade rather or protected overhead, the 
latter essential to grow well proportioned 
flowers for exhibiting always. The following 
are all good : —Trojan, Helmsman, Marcia, 
whites; Lord Roberts, Miss Audrey Camp¬ 
bell, and Daffodil, yellow; Haye’s Scarlet; 
Edward Jacobs, scarlet; Mrs. Colbv Sharpin 
and Cinnamon, cinnamon; Mrs. Sydney S. 
Diver, crimson-scarlet; Queen of Holland, 
terra cotta; Sappho, crimson maroon : 
Francis-Wellesev, rose; George Attwood, 
cerise-rose; Mrs. Nicholson, rose-pink ; Mrs. 
McRae, dark scarlet; Haidee, bluish-mauve. 
These are all distinct.] 

Canterbury Bells. —These have been a 
great success this season, and I have never 
had them flower more profusely and last, so 
long in good condition. I plant, them out in 
hundreds under the shade of trees, some in 
the turf and others in soil which has been 
double dug for bulbs, etc. In both instances 
they grow freely, and in spite of the shade do 
not become at all drawn, and with the excep 
tion of a few isolated cases staking was un¬ 
necessary. A prettier sight cannot lx* im¬ 
agined than masses of these plants in flower, 
springing, as it were, from out of the Grass 
(the latter when in flower also making a fine 
setting for them), and enjoying, ns they do, the 
shade enst by the trees, the individual flowers 
nre so pure in colour and texture as to be 
quite unlike their fellows when grown out in 
the open. When grown in this way they 
should be planted informally in masses of 
different colours, and about a yard apart from 
each other. A glade between some tall trees 
was planted last autumn, and the group. Con¬ 
sisting of some 000 plants, in four colours, 
arranged so that they harmonised with each 
other, proved particularly attractive when in 
flower. I ‘•geiwrally soW the seed in July 
tiavacUB tlie-liitteipendj-aud when Hie plants 
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are large enough prick them out in the open, 
finally transplanting them to their permanent 
quarters in August of the following year. 
They are by this time fine plants, and if care¬ 
fully lifted and well wntered afterwards they 
never fail to render a good account of them¬ 
selves.—A. W. 

Cypsophila paniculata. This is not so 
often met with as one might reasonably ex¬ 
pect. No matter for what purpose it may be 
required this plant is invaluable. For beau¬ 
tifying the hardy flower garden during the 
latter half of July, and many weeks subse¬ 
quent thereto, it is most useful. The plant 
when properly looked after develops into a 
dense, compact bush, some three feet high, 
and fully this across. The slender, spreading 
panicles are covered with innumerable tiny 
whitish blossoms of the most dainty kind, 
making, as a whole, most elegant sprays for 
all forms of decorative work. For cutting 
this plant has few equals. It is specially well 
adapted for associating with other larger 
flowers. My plants have been in the same 
position for three or four years, but previous 
thereto the quarters were thoroughly well 
trenched and heavily-manured. As n conse¬ 
quence they have always done well. This 
season, however, they are better than usual. 
In May, as the warmer weather was experi- I 
enced, I mulched very heavily round about 
the plants with good manure, and this, to 
gether with frequent heavy waterings and an 
occasional dose of manure water, has given 
plants of an ideal kind.—W. V. T. 

Worms in bowling-green.—I am ho». sec. to a 
private bowling club. The green is rendered in bad play¬ 
ing order by worms. I am instructed to ask if you can j 
recommend anything- that will clear the screen of worms 
without injury to the Grass? I may add that lime-water 
aiul salt have lieen tried, without any appreciable effect. 

I .shall be ^lad if you can recommend anything.— R. T. 

[We regret we are unable to assist you 
other than to suggest constant rolling. The 
worms usually burrow so deeply that it is 
difficult to reach them effectively without I 
much injury to the green. A strong applica¬ 
tion of fresh soot, first swept in and finally 
washed in (rolling the green well some hours | 
later), may assist in some degree, but it could 
not be regarded as a cure. But for the deep 
burrowing of the worms and the rapidity with 
which they move in their underground 
quarters, we should recommend a strong 
solution of (Quassia to be watered in. Nor is i 
there much hope of trapping them from the 1 
surface, as they are most sensitive to any I 
movement around. Perhaps some of our 
numerous readers can assist you.] 

Cold-frames. Who can over estimate the 
value of cold-frames? Are you desirous of 
having a mass of Calceolarias for beds and 
borders, a number of Pentstemons, or a neat 
edging of Echeverias, then they cannot well 
be dispensed with. One may gather many 
sweet Violets from clumps that are alTorded 
no more shelter than these structures give. ! 
In the spring, too, one knows the advantage 
of them in bringing on quite a number of half- 
hardy annuals, or of hardening off bedding 
plants preparatory to their being placed in 
their quarters out-of-doors. To the Chrysan¬ 
themum grower, also, they are indispensable, i 
enabling him to use his house for other things, 
besides giving the Chrysanthemums just that 
coolness they need before consigning them to 1 
the open. In a word, they act as the half-way , 
house from the greenhouse to the garden, and 
are indispensable wherever there are tender 
plants to he bedded out. One knows full well 
to what use frames may be put in the sum¬ 
mer for the growing of Cucumbers, Mush- i 
rooms, and Tomatoes too, with a little | 
scheming in order to give the plants “head 
room.” Now is the time to see that they are I 
made right for the winter, attending to what 
painting and glazing are required before bad 
weather sets in.—W. F. D. 

Lathyrus latifolius albus. D. 13. Crane 
(p. 323) does well to call attention to this, 
for it should he found in every garden where 
white cut flowers are in request. To get the 
fullest possible number of blooms one must 
do as Mr. Crane evidently does viz., cut 
three or four times a week all the blooms 
that are expanded, for if any seed-pods are 
allowed to swell they check the production 
of blooms at once. _,T^hn ve a go#d many 


clumps that were raised from seed, and nearly 
all are of the purest white, hut I never sell 
a seedling plant until it has flowered, for fear 
it should have reverted to the pink form. I 
grow most of mine against walls or fences, 
and by running a few wires along the face 
of them, at about one foot apart, the haulm 
runs up behind them, and is perfectly secure 
from wind. The host time of year to in¬ 
crease the stock of this plant from cuttings, 
so as to he sure of having the pure white 
variety, is in the early spring, when the i 
shoots are pushing through the soil, for if 
the soil is cleared away and they are cut 
off about 3 inches below the surface ami in¬ 
serted in small pots of fine sandy soil, and 
placed in a warm frame, nearly every one 
will root and make a nice plant, fit to put 
out in May or June. Of the original six 
plants that I had many years ago one lias 
gone back to the pink form, and I get an 
occasional pink petal in some of the pure 
white blooms, showing that the white form, 
probably, is only a sport from the pink one.— 
James Groom, Gosport. 

RUDBECKIA FULGIDA VAR. 

This fine composite appeared as a chance 
seedling on my rock garden some three years 
since. I have never been able to trace its 
origin. Except in its greater size, it agrees 
with R. fulgida, as figured in “ Bot. Mag.,” 



Rudberkia fulgida. From a photograph In Mr. Bowles’ garden 
at Mvddelton House, Waltham Cross, N. 


are of good size and capital texture, and are 
of almost circular shape. The plant has a 
good constitution, and does well in the warm 
climate of the South of England. Many 
persons who have seen this flower do not 
hesitate to describe the colour as a beautiful 
mauve. D. B. C. 

ROSES. 

AUTUMN-BLOOMING ROSES. 
There are many gardens where the summer 
Roses yield their lovely blossoms unseen by 
their owners, and it is only in the autumn 
months that opportunity offers to pay visits 
to the country home. It is then that tlio 
autumnal Roses are appreciated. How much 
more interesting such gardens would bo if 
the best autumnal varieties were planted. 
Of course, nearly all Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses are autumn-flowering, so, also, are the 
Chinas and Polyanthas, and some Tew of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, hut, seeing that they are 
so numerous, a selection, and not a collec¬ 
tion, is required. It may be thought that 
the list of names appended is far too lengthy, 
hut tastes differ, and I think all will find 
here Roses that will give them satisfaction. 

I would commend the plan of small or large 
beds for each variety, hut where this is not 
practicable one might have, at least., three 
plants of a kind to show off its individual 
character. Another point 
to remember in connection 
with these autumn Roses is 
to prune back the plants 
severely in March and 
April, and afford them 
during the summer the best 
cultivation possible. Mildew 
so frequently spoils the 
beauty of some of these 
garden kinds that the 
growers should ho prepared 
with the sulphide of potas¬ 
sium solution and dress the 
plants with it before much 
mildew gains a footing. 
Where possible to obtain 
the plants upon their own 
roots, it would he pre¬ 
ferable, but if pot-grown 
defer planting now until 
next April. Where own- 
root Roses are not obtain¬ 
able, then select plants in 
the Brier. 

There is a comparatively 
small selection in the reds 
and crimsons, but the fol- 
lowing are all good:- Mar 
quise do Salisbury, Coral- 
lina, Liberty, Papa Guil¬ 
tier, Princess Bonnie, 
Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, General 
Sclmblikine, Albert Stopford. Lady Batter¬ 
sea, * Francois Crousse, "Longworth Ram 
bier, Gross an Teplitz, A. K. Williams, 
Alfred Colomb, Victor Hugo, Louis Van 
Houtte, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire des Roso- 
manes, Mme. N. Levavnsseur, Cramoisio 


1996, and may be a good form of it. A 
number of new forms allied to R. hirta have 
lately been described, hut I have had no 
opportunity of seeing specimens of them. 

Mr. Perry, of Winchmore Ilill, has a fine 
strain of seedlings from R. fulgida, among 
which are some deep yellow ones identical 
with my plant, hut others show a surprising 
range of variation, many with rich bronze 
suffusion over the greater part of the ray their shoots pegged down, 
florets. The value of this plant lies in its 
early season of flowering. From the end of 
June there has been a mass of rich yellow 
flowers ; the disc is of a very pleasing shade 
of dull purple, that contrasts well with the 
rays. Thus far I have been unable to propa¬ 
gate it. E. A. Bowles. 

Myddelton House , Waltham Cross. 
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Tufted Pansy Marion Waters. This is one 
of those valuable Tufted Pansies (Violas) that 
are seen at their best during the late summer 
and early autumn. Last year we were much 
impressed with the beauty of its display in 
September, and with the object of testing its 
mprits in our own garden we planted a 
number for late summer effects. We have 
not been disappointed. For some time past 
the plants, which possess a good habit of 
growth, have flowered quite freely, the lovely 
rosy-lilac blossoms making a delightful patch 
of novel colonring among the many other 
Tufted Pansies of varying hues. The flowers 


White, and flesh colour .—Frau Karl Dru- 
schki, Admiral Dewey, Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Irene, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Pharisaer, Prince do Bulgarie, Souvenir du 
President Carnot, Viscountess Folkestone, 
G. Nnbonnand, Peace, Mine. Berkeley, 
Yvonne Gravier, Hon. E. Gifford, Mine. 
Antoine Mari, White Pet, The Queen. 

1lose, and carmine. Camoens, Gustave 
Grunorwald, Mine. Jules Grolez, Marie 
Croibier, Paul Lede, Countess Cairns, Midp. 
Lambard, Mme. L. Poneet, Vieomtesse R. 
Savigny, Mrs. John Laing. 

Pinks.— Captain Christy, Caroline Tcs- 
tout, Frau Peter Lambert, Grand Due de 
Luxembourg, La France, Mme. A. Chatcnay, 
Earl of Warwick, Rainbow, Armosa, Gloire 
des Polyaiitha, Laurette Messimy. 

Oranrje-reds .~Morning Glow, *Mme. C. 
Monnier, ’Mine. H. Lendliot., Souv. de C. 
Guillot, Souv, de Wiu. Robinson, Comtesse 
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Gold. —Goldquelle, Perle des Jaunes, Le 
Progres, Mme. Ravary, Prince T. Galitzine, 
*Mnie. Moreau, Mine. Charles. 

Cream. and yellow .—*Gustave Regis, 
Mme. Pernet Ducher, Enchantress, Sul- 
phurea, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. C. Guinois- 
seau, Mine. Hoste. Rosa. 

FRAU PETER LAMBERT (HYBRID 
TEA). 

This beautiful Rose is the result of a strange 
mingling of Hybrid Teas. A seedling from a 
cross between Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and 
Caroline Testout was again crossed with 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, and one can clearly 1 
discern the influence of all. For instance, 
there is the fulness of Kaiserin Augusta Vic- I 
toria, the rugged petal of Caroline Testout, 
and some of the delightful colouring of Mine. 
Abel Chatenay. Amid the numberless pink 
Roses there is a wonderful distinctness about 
this variety, a most attractive whitish shad¬ 
ing infusing the edges of the petals. It is at i 
times quite good enough for exhibition, but, 
generally speaking, it should be viewed as a 
garden Rose. The blooms are produced 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYRTOCERA8 REFLEXUM. 

This, shown at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, is nearly allied to the Hoyas, which in 
some respects it closely resembles. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are creamy-white, tipped 
with yellow, and of a peculiar silky character 
inside. The shoots are of a stout, woody 
nature, erect, and comparatively few in 
number, springing from the collar of the 
plant, and not inclined to branch ; the leaves 
are thick and leathery, and of a bright green 
colour. This plant is a slow grower, and 
bears cutting-in freely when required, break¬ 
ing up from the bottom if the heading down 
be performed in the spring. It needs to be 
kept always moderately warm, but when in 
flower during the summer it can be moved to 
a conservatory, but must not be allowed to re¬ 
main in a draught. If the atmosphere in 
which it is grown be too close and damp, it 
often has the effect of causing the flowers to 
fall off before they open ; neither does it 
thrive in so much shade as quicker-growing, 


A litt le known stove plant-Cyrtoeeras reflexum. From a photograph in Messrs, Dickson's nursery at Chester. 


abundantly, but there is not the decorative 
value about, the variety that we find in Caro¬ 
line Testout. H< wever, I strongly commend 
this Rose to all who value quality of blossom 
and good lasting properties. Its growth, 
though not quite vigorous, is vet sturdy and 
devoid of all semblance to weakness, the 
wood being stiff and strong. It is an abun¬ 
dant bloomer, both early and late, and a 
capital kind for a small bed or as a bush. It 
would make a nice headed half-standard, 
but 1 do not recommend the Rose for a full 
standard. When we get a moderate growing 
Rose upon a tall, gawky stem it is very ugly, 
but upon a 2-foot stem the surrounding bushes 
take away any defect of that kind. Unfor- 
1 unately, as with too many of the modern 
Roses, there is no fragrance in this variety. 

Other beautiful Hybrid Teas that would 
harmonise well with Frau Peter Lambert 
would be Aurora, Mine. Edinee Metz. Helene 
Welter, and Konigin Caroln. Each one of 
these is worthy of a small bed to itself, or 
they would group well together in one large 
bed, Aurora in centre, then Konigin Carola, 
followed bv Helene Weller, with outer rings 
of Mme. E. Metz and Frau Peter Lambert. 


Rosa. 
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thinner-leaved plants demand, if in the hot- 
I test weather it, be slightly protected from the 
direct rays of the sun, so as to prevent the 
I leaves being scorched. It strikes freely in 
the spring from half-ripened cuttings taken off 
with a heel. They should be inserted singly 
in small pots in a mixture of half sand and j 
fine loam, placed in a brisk heat, and covered 
with a bell-glass. They will root in four or 
five weeks, after which inure them to more i 
air, and let them have plenty of light, but not 
1 much sun until they have become more fully * 
established. It will succeed in either peat or 
loam, but the latter, when it can be had of | 
good quality with plenty of turfy fibre in it, is 
j preferable. Drain the pots well, as stagnant 
i moisture is injurious. Cyrtoceras reflexum | 
does not make a large quantity of roots, con- | 
sequentlv it must never be overpotted, and 
care should be taken not to give too much 
water, especially until the soil has got well 
filled with roots. As soon as the plants have 
started fairly into growth, the points of the 
shoots should be taken out to cause them to 
break, as it has a natural tendency, if not 
checked, lo extend without branching suffi¬ 
ciently. During the summer the night tem- I 
perature should be kept about 70 degrees, 


giving air in the daytime when the heat rises 
to 80 degrees, with a thin shade; syringing 
I overhead in the afternoon will assist growth, 
j Continue the above treatment until the 
weather begins to get cooler, when discon¬ 
tinue the use of the syringe, as also shading, 

! giving more air and less water. Through 
I the winter a night temperature of 60 
degrees will be sufficient, keeping the plants 
in the lightest and driest part of the 
! stove. This Cyrtoceras if left to its 

i own course would spire up to a considerable 
height and become naked at the bottom ; 
whereas, if the strong shoots be kept tied 
well out, the position to which they are thus 
bent causes the annual production of fresh 
growth from the bottom that takes the place 
1 of any branches that become denuded of 
leaves at the base, and which should he re¬ 
moved. After the flowers are formed it is 
i better not to syringe overhead, as it some¬ 
times causes the blooms to drop. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malmalson Carnations.— I have a small green¬ 
house, which is heated (by an oil stove) in very cold 
weather to keep the frost out, in which I wish to grow 
Malmaitjon Carnations. I shall be much obliged if 
the Editor will tell me what are the best sorts to 
grow and what treatment they require ?— Oiikniiiiik 
Cat. 

[You are not likely to meet with any 
success whatever in attempting to grow 
Malinaison Carnations under the condi¬ 
tions you describe, for they need most 
particular treatment in all stages, other¬ 
wise they are apt to fall into ill-health, 
from which nothing can restore them, 
and sickly plants of Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions are positively ugly. Plants ob¬ 
tained now from nurseries will be in the 
shape of rooted layers just established in 
4-inch pots, and at the latest by the end 
of September they should be ready to 
shift into their flowering pots, 6 inches 
in diameter. For this shift the pots 
must be clean and well drained, and a 
suitable compost for the purpose is made 
up principally of good fibrous loam, light¬ 
ened by a little leaf-mould, silver sand, 
and charcoal. The potting must be very 
firmly done, and the plants kept in a 
light, airy, but not lofty structure. No 
more fire-heat than is necessary should 
he applied, and a free circulation of air 
kept up whenever possible. Overwater¬ 
ing must he particularly guarded against, 
and occasional vaporising is very neces¬ 
sary in order to keep all insects in cheek. 
As the flower-spikes develop in the spring 
weak liquid-manure and soot-water com¬ 
bined should be given. Good varieties 
of this section are Calypso, Jolanthe, 
King Oscar, Lady Grimston, Nautilus, 
the blush and pink Malmaisons. Princess 
of Wales, The Churchwarden, Nell 
Gwynne, Lady Ulrica, and Thora.] 
Wintering Tuberous Begonias (John 
A. Duncan ).—Tuberous Begonias in the 
open ground should bo lifted as soon 
as the stems die down, choosing a 
dry day for the purpose. Then lay them 
on the stage of a greenhouse or in a 
dry shed, and in a few days all the soil 
adhering to the tubers ns well as the old 
roots may be removed. Then lay the tubers 
thickly in shallow boxes, and cover with a 
little dry sandy soil, sifted fine. The boxes 
may then be stood in a dry spot in a position 
where they are quite safe from frost, if in a 
greenhouse not near the hot water pipes. A 
frost proof cellar, such as is used for storing 
Potatoes, is a good place to winter Begonia- 
tubers in. Those grown in pots may, when 
they have died down, be turned out of the 
pots and treated as the others. When putting 
the tubers in boxes care should be taken to 
lay them the right side uppermost, for in 
spring they must when ready to start be re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse or frame, and given a 
little water. This will quickly lead to the 
production of leaves, which, were they pro¬ 
duced in the cellar, would become drawn and 
weak. As soon as the young growth com¬ 
mences to push from the top of the tuber it 
also begins to root. This is just, the time to 
pot them, anil they may then later oil be 
either planted out or, if required, shifted into 
larger pots. 
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FERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMAS. 

Thesis when well cultivated are amongst the 
tinest and most interesting of all Ferns usually 
grown in a warm house. Unlike most other 
members of the family, Gymnogrammas re¬ 
quire a comparatively dry atmosphere, so 
much so tliat they will succeed well where 
nearly all other Ferns would fail from want 
of atmospheric moisture. A stage over a 
goodly number of hot-water pipes (which 
might be designated a dry, hot place) will 
suit these Ferns admirably. The only thing 
to guard against is that of letting them get 
dry at the roots ; of this they are most im¬ 
patient. They should not be syringed over¬ 
head at any time, as not only does this dis¬ 
perse the farinose powder upon the fronds, 


tal plants can be had in 6-inch pots or less. 
This when well grown is nlwavs attractive as 
well as distinct; in fact, there is nothing 
amongst the wide range of either Ferns or 
other plants at all like it in appearance. 

I Gymnogrammas are easily raised from 
spores ; where a few plants are grown, the 
1 increase in a spontaneous manner will be al¬ 
most or quite sufficient to keep up the re- 
quired stock. Seedlings vary much in char- 
I acter at times, and frequently many interest- 
I ing variations can in this way be obtained. 

Many of the improved forms now found in 
| collections have been thus raised of late 
i years. These young plants grow surprisingly 
I fast, and are more attractive than older ones, 
j which are by reason of age much decreased 
I in vigour. When it is necessary to retain 
old or large plants after they are out of con- 
1 dition at the root, a careful reduction of the 


should be so arranged as to display their 
colours to the best advantage. It cannot bo 
said that they will last well in a cut state. 
When much pot-bound a weak solution of 
Peruvian guano will greatly assist these 
i Ferns. 

There are several varieties all well worthy 
of cultivation. The following are selections 
of the silver forms, viz. : — 

G. peruviana AROVRoriiYLT.A (see illus- 
I tration), the finest of all the silvery varieties, 
is of medium growth, but sutTers more from 
damp than most kinds. 

G. tartarea, another silvery kind, is of 
much stronger growth, and makes a fine 
specimen. 

G. pulchella is a very compact grower, 
suffused with powder of a very pale sulphury 
1 shade. 
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Gj mnotfrainina aohizoph.vlla tfloriosa. From a photograph in Messrs, Birkenhead's nursery at Sale, nr. Manchester. 


but it also causes damping. When this latter 
evil takes place in a large, dense plant it is a 
serious drawback, often causing the loss of 
several fronds. The plants require but little 
shade from the bright sun, as when grown 
fairly well exposed the fronds are retained in 
much better condition, looking better also 
from the fact of their not being so much 
drawn up. In potting them it is advisable | 
to rain the soil firmly, as in the case of i 
the Cape Heaths. Good fibrous peat is the 
best soil to employ for these Ferns, with for 
the strongest growers a little loam. Some 
charcoal and crocks broken fine are a useful 
addition. When proper attention is paid to 
soil and potting tney will continue to thrive 
for a long time without being disturbed. It | 
is thus possible to obtain good-sized plants in | 
comparatively small pots, which for decora¬ 
tion would bo found extremely useful. Of 
Gymnogramma peruviana argyrophylla eapi I 
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ball may he made, so that they can he re¬ 
potted again into the same sized pot. In do¬ 
ing this a rather severe thinning out of the 
fronds should also lie made as a corresponding 
check. In repotting these and others also j 
keep the crown of the plant fairly well up, 
as it tends to keep the plant drier in that 
particular and critical part. Turing the 
winter season frequent attention is necessary 
to remove anv faded or decaying fronds, more 
particularly the latter. Drip, too, should bo 
guarded against as much as syringing, pre¬ 
viously alluded to. In a small state the I 
Gymnogrammas make capital table plants, 
the golden forms looking well in either silver 
vases or those of a blue shade: the silver 
forms also look best in those of the latter 
colour or even darker, but neither one nor 
the other is seen to advantage in shades 
of terra cotta. In a cut state the fronds are 
very serviceable upon special occasions, but 


G. Wkttenham.iana is a crested form of 
the preceding, but a dwarfer grower. 

Of the golden forms, 

G. chrysophylla Laucheana is one of the 
finest; this when true to its character has 
rather short, but broader fronds than many, 
and makes a splendid specimen ; there is also 
a major form of this variety. 

G. Parsonsi is a crested variety of G. 
chrysophylla. and makes a compact plant. 

G. Pearcei and the robusta form are both 
fine kinds ; the latter has a more dense habit 
and makes a better specimen than the type. 

G. decomposita, a golden variety with 
fronds very finely divided, is a splendid Fern. 

G. 8CHIZOPHYLLA and the gloriosa variety 
(here figured) are two of the most elegant 
growers of the family ; the latter is a grand 
basket. Fern, having fronds of extra length, 
from illo points of-,\ffii^i-ip^io bulbils forming 
young plants. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lifting Chrysanthemums. -No plants lift 
better than Chrysanthemums if ordinary care 
is exercised, and if it is desired to have some 
of the plants at present in the borders under 
glass this is the system which may be fol¬ 
lowed with a certainty of success. First see 
that the plants to be removed are properly 
staked and tied, then take a spade and dig 
around them, away from the roots, after 
which give a good soaking of water, and leave 
for a day, then lift, put into a pot or box, 
larger than the roots, give another supply of 
water, leave out of doors out of the reach of 
sun, or under a cool shed for a day or two, 
when they may bo put under glass without 
further trouble, and it will be found that few 
leaves die ofF, unless, perhaps, it is a few of 
the lower ones. It is not always convenient 
to pot a number of plants in Juno, and where 
they are simply wanted for home decoration, 
or for producing cut flowers, it is not neces¬ 
sary, as lifting is so easy.— Woodbahtwtck. 

Chrysanthemum leaves (R. O. Wooshaw). 
—The leaves of your Chrysanthemums are 
very badly infested witli rust, a fungoid 
trouble which has caused great losses in many 
collections. The plants attacked should he 
at once isolated, and if very bail burn them, 
but if not so far gone all leaves infested to the 
same extent as those sent should he picked 
off. Perhaps, however, you will he best 
served by the published advice of a noted 
cultivator, who says: “Should the slightest 
trace of rust be discovered pick off every 
affected leaf and burn it. Isolate the plants 
from all others, and syringe with paraffin and 
water in a tepid state every ten days. This 
should he thoroughly mixed, and used at the 
rate of a wineglass of paraffin to four gallons 
of water. One syringeful should be dis¬ 
charged vigorously into the vessel containing 
the mixture, and the next sprayed over and 
about the foliage. This will ensure its being 
thoroughly mixed.” Another cultivator advises 
syringing with soot-water and Abol insecti¬ 
cide ; while yet a third advises dipping the 
cuttings before insertion in a solution of sul¬ 
phide of potassium, and then again us soon as 
they have taken hold after the first potting. 
We have done, our best in this matter, but. are 
handicapped by the fact that wo have quite 
failed to read your letter. 


Early-flowering Japanese Chrysanthe 
mum Polly. —Among the newer early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums of Japanese origin 
Polly is a variety that may justly claim dis¬ 
tinction. For many reasons this plant may 
lie highly valued. In the first place it is a 
plant of the easiest culture; the smallest 
plant placed out in its flowering quarters in 
the early summer invariably doing well. 
Secondly, it is not a tall, ungainly plant, but 
a bushy one, with a sturdy habit of growth, 
seldom exceeding 2J feet in height, and, 
finally, the plant belongs to those of a free- 
flowering character, developing fairly large 
blooms, without any disbudding, and these of 
a deep orange-yellow colour, shaded bronze. 
At the time of writing we have plants abso¬ 
lutely sheaves of blossoms. They should con¬ 
tinue in good condition for many weeks to 
come. We know of growers in the north who 
grow this variety very extensively for market, 
and they cannot speak too highly of it-.- E. G. 


Early - flowering Chrysanthemum 
Coacher's Crimson. —Twelve years ago, when 
that well-known Japanese variety, Harvest 
Home, was introduced, growers of the early 
Chrysanthemums were charmed with its 
bright crimson blossoms and golden reverse 
to the florets of medium width. It was then 
recognised that, the advent of this variety de 
noted a distinct advance in outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums of a crimson colour. For some ten 
years Harvest Home held its own remarkably 
well, and there are growers who still have a 
very kindly regard for it. But in the vast 
majority of collections the introduction of the 
variety named at the head of this note com¬ 
pletely altered the state of affairs. No 
Goaeher’s Crimson has come to be regarded 
as the one indispensable plant, in the collec¬ 
tion of hardy early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
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mums. This plant has, so to speak, leaped 
into popular favour, and has completely 
eclipsed all other crimson-flowered early sorts 
previously introduced. No plaut is" more 
easily grown, culture in this case counting for 
little. It is what is termed in the inner circle 
an “ easy doer.” The smallest pieces put out 
in their flowering quarters in early or mid- 
May quickly make nice little specimens, so 
that by the time the flowering season com¬ 
mences these same pieces will have takeu 
upon themselves splendid proportions. Old 
stools left in the hardy border during the 
winter will, if carefully mulched, make 
splendid tufts in the early spring. Such 
plants if divided up at that, time will do so 
very readily, and each old stool should make 
quite a number of small pieces, each of which 
will give a good account of itself in the flower¬ 
ing season. The latter commences in late 
August, and continues well into October. 
The colour of the flowers is a deep rich 
crimson, with golden reverse, and the plants 
attain a height of about 2.J feet.—E. G. 

Two pretty little early Pompons.— There 
are several degrees of excellence in the plants 
and flowers of the early-flowering Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. Some are passable, others 
pleasing, and still others are distinctly 
charming in the beauty of their display. 

Jhiring the past fortnight the pretty rosy- 
lilac flowers of the variety known as Mr. 
Selby has given much pleasure to all who 
have seen the plant, and alongside this variety 
there has blossomed another equally pretty 
sort, by name Mrs. E. Stacey. The latter is 
a pretty pale bronzy apricot sport from the 
first-mentioned variety, and in every respect 
but colour is identical with the parent plant. 
In each case the plants are free-flowering, and 
the dainty blossoms of good form are produced 
in such a manner that the plants represent a 
mass of colour. The plants are bushy and 
branching, and are about 15 inches to 
18 inches in height.—W. V. T. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE “CANKER” FUNGUS. 

The term “ canker,” as used by fruit growers, 
is applied to any disease of fruit-trees, inde¬ 
pendent of its origin, where the hark becomes 
cracked and more or less destroyed. It is, 
however, very important that the true cause 
of the canker should be ascertained, other¬ 
wise preventive measures cannot be applied 
with any certainty of success, as the remedy 
most effective against one particular form of 
canker may prove useless against another 
kind of different origin. The most frequent, 
and at the same time most destructive, form 
of canker attacking Apple-trees in this coun¬ 
try is caused by a minute fungus (Nectria 
ditissima), and as the general appearance of 
the wounds produced is very well marked, no 
difficulty should be experienced in recog¬ 
nising this particular form. The fungus can 
only gain admission to the Jiving portion of a 
branch through a wound, being unable to 
pierce the unbroken bark. In the case of 
slender branches the wounds may he caused 
by frost, bail, or the punctures of insects. 
Having once gained an entrance the fungus 
spreads rapidly in the living bark, which be¬ 
comes eaten away in irregularly shaped 
patches, leaving the wood exposed. In some 
cases the wound is confined to one side of the 
branch, but in many instances the bark is 
completely destroyed all round the branch, 
when the portion above the wound is at once 
killed. In very young branches the wood is 
also frequently destroyed. A very character¬ 
istic feature of the disease, when attacking 
young branches, is the thick, rugged mass of 
bark which forms round the edge of the 
wound. On older parts of the tree canker 
usually first, appears in the fork of a branch, 
access being gained by the fungus through a 
crack caused by the over weighting of the 
branch with leaves or fruit. In this case 
deep, more or less curved, cracks first appear 
in the bark, which is finally destroyed, leaving 
irregular patches of naked wood. After be¬ 
coming well established the fungus travels up 
the branch in the bark and bursts through to 
the surface at different points along its course, 
and by this means the branch is eventually 


killed. In addition to the symptoms de¬ 
scribed for the recognition of true canker tho 
fungus itself may be found if carefully looked 
for. During the wane of summer patches of 
minute white specks may be seen nestling in 
crevices of the rugged bark surrounding the 
wounds; these are the first form of fruit 
produced by the fungus. In tho spring these 
white patches produce a second form of fruit, 
consisting of very minute bright red balls. A 
magnifying glass, which can be purchased for 
a shilling, greatly assists in detecting these 
minute bodies, the presence of which settles 
all doubt as to the cause of the disease. 

During the winter months, when the char¬ 
acteristic white fluff has disappeared, the 
swellings and wounds caused by the American 
Blight (Schizoneura lanigera) somewhat re¬ 
semble the wounds made by the canker fungus, 
but careful observation will reveal the pres¬ 
ence of the blight insect in the cracks. Some 
kinds of Apple-tree are more susceptible to 
the attack of the canker fungus than others. 
Those which yield some of the best eating 
Apples are most liable to it. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is a variety subject to this disease, as 
are also the Ribston Pippin, the Golden 
Pippin, and several of the Reinettes. Trees 
with the thinnest and smoothest bark are 
most liable. Pear, Plum, Oak, Beech, Ash, 
Hazel, Alder, Maple and Lime-trees are also 
attacked by the canker fungus. 

Prevention' and remedies. -- Young 
branches that are attacked should be cut off, 
as they are certain to be girdled and killed at. 
an early date. When thick branches are 
diseased all the wounded parts should he cut 
away and the cut surface dressed with clay or 
protected with a coat of gas tar. If the 
disease lias spread from the original point of 
infection, and appeared at the surface in 
other places, the branch should be cut off. It 
is very important that grafts should not be 
taken from diseased trees, as parts that ap¬ 
pear to be sound may contain the fungus in 
their tissues. The white stage of the fungus 
can be killed by applying with a brush a solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron—1 lb. to a gallon of 
water. This mixture will also destroy Lichens 
and Moss growing on the trunk and branches. 
--Leaflet of the Hoard of Agriculture. 


THE ONION FLY. 

This pest, seems particularly prevalent this 
season, and is one of the worst with which 
the market gardener is concerned. Its 
ravages cause an annual loss of thousands of 
pounds, but despite this fact there are many 
who know comparatively little of its life his¬ 
tory, and still less of curative treatment. The 
flies appear in summer and deposit their eggs 
between the leaf sheaths of the young plants. 
Later on the eggs are often laid on the bulbs 
themselves, the practice all along being to 
secure for the newly-hatched grubs close 
proximity to their food supply. When 
hatched the maggots crawl down between the 
leaves into the Onion, and taking up a posi¬ 
tion at the base, they start feeding. In 
affected specimens, if the bulb is examined 
the maggots will generally be found clustered 
together, amidst a mass of blackness and 
decay, caused by their workings. When once 
a plant has been attacked there is no means 
of dislodging the pest. In a fortnight’s time 
the grubs emerge and change into pup® in 
the soil. The bright chestnut pup® cases 
may be found in great numbers on affected 
beds, and remedial measures when taken 
must include the destruction of all that can 
be found. After resting for a fortnight the 
pupa changes to the perfect insect, which 
soon begins egg laying, thus propagating a 
second brood. Any maggots which have not 
undergone the pupal change until late in 
autumn remain dormant all the winter, and 
only emerge as flies the following summer. 
Signs of attack are easily discernible, the 
flagged and jaundiced appearance of the 
Onion leaves being a sure indication of mis¬ 
chief underground. On light beds the pest 
is particularly bad. and in some localities the 
continued growing of the crop has been ren¬ 
dered impossible owing to its ravages. The 
first thing to be done in the way of cure is to 
clear all affected plants out of the beds, 
thereby preventing the maggots from leaving 
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the bulbs and spreading the infection. Hand 
drawing is not of the slightest use, as the 
base of the Onion is probably rotten, and will 
remain in the soil with the maggots enclosed, i 
Each bulb should be removed with a trowel, | 
and be thrown into a bucket, a small quan¬ 
tity of paraffin being thrown into the hole to 
account for any grubs which are about to 
change into the pupa state. The contents of 
the buckets should be buried in a deep hole, 
with a few spadefuls of lime. If the area 
occupied by the crop is large, lime water may 
be used instead of paraffin in the holes. As 
soon as the crop is cleared the land should 
be deeply trenched, so that the pupa?, may be 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

This is a fine season for Tomato growers 
under glass, the brilliant sunshine and almost 
tropical heat that characterised the month of 
July forming ideal conditions for this fruit, 
which is only really happy when subjected to 
a large amount of dry air and sunshine. With 
abundance of moisture at the roots and plenty 
of rich food, the plants have made a strong, 
sturdy growth, and there has not been much 
trouble as regards setting the fruit. Given a 
kind that naturally sets fairly well I believe 


Gymnojrranima peruviana argyrophyllo. (See page 377.) 


prevented from causing further mischief. The 
Hies seldom emerge if the pupae are covered 
with more than a few inches of soil. A 
change of cropping is desirable, for a time, 
at any rate, so that the pests may be starved 
through lack of their natural food. All 
Onions in store should be carefully examined, 
and any showing signs of decay should be 
burnt immediately. Avic, in Farm and 
II ome. 

Maggots in manure (G . D. S .\—So many maggots 
or irrubs infest manure that it is impossible to’ sav what 
kind of insect they will turn into. They would not prob¬ 
ably he injurious to the roots of plants, and are more 
likelv than not to become small flips eventually. If you 
would send a few specimens I could t.ell you more about 
them, but it is impossible to do so without seeing them,— 
G. S. S. 
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that seven-tenths of the failures are due to in- i 
attention or injudicious watering. Tomatoes 
need careful handling iu this respect. If they 
are too heavily or too frequently watered they > 
are liable to fall victims to droop or stripe, 
and once they are attacked in this way they j 
never recover their normal vigour. As re- 
gards the amount of water given one has to j 
be guided by the conditions under which the 
plants grow and the amount of fruit they are 
bearing. I grow my plants in a lean-to house, 
fronting south, where the temperature in such 
weather as we have just passed through runs 
up to 120 degs. Naturally I have to water 
more freely than if they were growing in a 
span-roof structure, runniug north and 
smith, where the force of the sun is broken 


by the rafters during the hottest part of the 
day. The Tomato being one of those things 
that does not seem to suffer in the foliage 
even when the soil is very dry round the 
roots, beginners are very apt to think that the 
difference of a day will not matter, so that 
sometimes the plants are dry at the roots for 
some hours in hot sunshine. Tomato growers 
may rest assured that very few flowers that 
expand under such circumstances will set, 
and the worst of it is that one does not see the 
evil effects of the neglect until a week or two 
afterwards. The flowers remain on for some 
time, and look as if they had set their fruit, 
but gradually the footstalk shrivels and the 
withered flowers fall. It 
is excessively annoying to 
see only a couple of fruit 
to the truss where, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of 
the plants, one might 
reasonably have expected 
to gather from 1 lb. to 
2 lb. of good fruit. Iu 90 
per cent, of the failures 
due to imperfect setting 
unsuspected dryness at 
the roots was the cause. 
Iti a time of great heat 
one has a difficulty in de¬ 
ciding when to water, but 
when the days are not 
very bright one may 
easily make a mistake; 
the surface may look 
damp and the soil 4 inches 
or f> inches below may at 
the same time be dust dry. 
When this kind of thing 
occurs harm is done in 
two ways—the flowers 
that open at that time do 
not set, and the fruit that 
is swelling up is pretty 
well sure to crack later 
on. I once knew a 
Tomato grower who was 
much troubled in this 
way. He tried every 
variety that came out in 
the hope of getting one 
that would be free from 
the defect. As a fact, it 
was not the variety that 
was at fault, it was the 
man. hlvery now and 
then he allowed the soil to 
get dust dry, and then 
gave a heavy watering. 
This, of course, caused a 
sudden rush of moisture 
to the fruit, and the skin, 
being overhardened, 
could not expand propor¬ 
tionately. If once the 
outer covering hardens 
through lack of moisture 
it is certain to split, at 
ripening time. Cracking 
is also caused by a very 
damp atmosphere, espe¬ 
cially at night time, and 
in the case of glass¬ 
houses, where no fire- 
heat is used, it is some¬ 
times impossible to pre¬ 
vent the fruit splitting. 
In the case of Tomatoes 
grown for home consump¬ 
tion this does not much 
matter, flavour being the 
great desideratum, but when they are 
grown for profit the marketable value 
is considerably lowered. When much 
troubled in this way I make a prac¬ 
tice of cutting the fruit just as it begins 
to take on the pink tinge which shows that, it 
has reached the maximum development as re¬ 
gards size. Fruit cut at this period of growth 
will, if put into shallow boxes and stood 
where it gets plenty of light and air, colour 
up in the course of a week. There may be a 
little difference in the flavour of fruit 
managed in this way, and that which is 
allowed to fully mature on the plants, but T 
have proved that the difference is so slight as 
to be hardly worth (Considering. Therefore, 
any of-XQUI* readers who may happen to be 
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much troubled in this way need have no liesi- 
tation in adopting this method above de¬ 
scribed, for in the case of Tomatoes grown 
for profit it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be delivered in a perfectly sound con¬ 
dition. During the last ten years I have 
grown about twenty varieties, but up to the 
present I have not found one that can equal 
Lister’s Prolific. 1 gave this a trial when it 
came out some four or five years ago in com¬ 
pany with other varieties, the result being 
that this season I am growing this variety 
only, and I am inclined to think that l am 
not likely to grow any other kind for some 
years to come. It must be an extraordinary 
variety that will supersede Lister’s Prolific, 
which to my mind is the beau ideal of a 
market Tomato. It has a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, sets freely, and even under very liberal 
culture the fruit does not come over large, as 
is the case with some kinds. It is what is 
commonly called a good shop Tomato—that 

is, the fruits run about four and five to the 
pound. Except for roasting and stuffing big 
Tomatoes are not in request, consumers of 
this fruit generally much preferring to have 
a greater number for their money. 

J. CORNHILL. 

-In common with readers of all other 

gardening papers, there are, perhaps, many 
readers of Gardening I m.ijstkateo growers 
of Tomatoes who think they have growing a 
variety of Tomato that is better than all 
others. It is just as well they should disabuse 
their minds of that idea. Tomatoes now are 
represented not only by scores lint literally 
by hundreds in commerce, and so slight, is the 
distinction seen between many of them that 
really it is absurd to give them specific names. 
We have now many varieties that are really 
huge croppers. Their fruits are of the hand¬ 
somest, rich red in colour, and apparently in 
crop and size all that can bo expected or de¬ 
sired. Beyond that point in relation to crop¬ 
ping and appearance it seems impossible to 
go. But Tomatoes, like Strawberries, do not 
thrivo alike in all soils or places, hence very 
many growers favour a particular variety in 
one place, another elsewhere, and so on all 
over the kingdom, until fifty growers are all 
prepared to swear that of so many varieties 
each one is the very best. That fact always 
has to be taken into consideration when com¬ 
mendations are bestowed on Tomatoes. The 
weakness of existing Tomatoes is the texture 
of the fruits. They are, ns a rule, far too 
pulpy and seedy. There is no severer test of 
the merits of any variety new or old than is 
found in cutting the fruits through trans¬ 
versely, ns that cutting at once exposes the 
solidity of flesh, or lack of it, in the fruits. 
As a rule, also for there must he some com¬ 
pensations in the case of heavy crops—the 
fruits in such case are usually less solid than 
are those taken from lighter cropping plants. 
As Tomatoes arc grown to be eaten and chiefly 
ns table fruits, it is a matter of first import¬ 
ance the fruits should have, first, solidity, 
and second, flavour. These are considera¬ 
tions of the highest moment now, and it 
would he well were no award of merit or cer¬ 
tificate henceforth ever given to any variety 
that did not show distinct improvement in re¬ 
spect of solidity of flesh and flavour. With 
great numbers of Tomatoes to-day it is absurd 
to write of them as good flavoured. It is a 
prostitution of the term flavour as we apply 

it. to ordinary fruits to apply it to Tomatoes, 
so many of which have no flavour whatever. 
Really tli*' highest flavour found in any 
varieties of Tomatoes is in those small-fruited 
ones—the Bed Dessert, Golden Nugget, Bed 
and Yellow Cherry, and the Currant varieties 

which are rarely grown because the fruits 
are small, yet as dessert fruits they are 
almost the only ones worthy of the name. 
Perhaps or rather larger fruiters the lemon- 
coloured Chiswick Peach is the best, but it 
does not fruit freely. Yellow Cherry was in 
a great trial at Wisley under glass found to 
be much the nicest flavoured, and perhaps 
next to that the Golden Nugget is tlie best. 
But these varieties cannot be purchased in 
the market, lienee those who want a really 
nice Tomato to cat just, ns gathered from the 
plants, and that is the way to obtain the best 
flavour from the fruits,should grow them them 
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selves. Even with these varieties flavour is 
enhanced when the plants are grown in nmple 
light and air, and are not too richly fed with 
liquid or other manures. Very high feeding 
with these plants may conduce to heavy crop¬ 
ping, but any innate flavour in the, fruits 
always suffers. We should now address our- * 
selves solely to the securing of greater solidity I 
in the fruits, which means getting in them 
more food, and with that higher flavour. Any 
fruits that are thin of flesh and have large sec¬ 
tions full of watery pulp and seeds never can 
he good flavoured. A proper good Tomato 
fruit should when cut, in halves resemble a 
piece of beef for solidity, have very few seeds, 
and as a result be much heavier than are 
ordinary fruits. A. D. 

CELERY. 

To keep this crop growing during very dry 
weather entails in many gardens a great deal 
of labour, but any neglect in the matter of 
watering soon shows itself in the plants, and 
a check in their early stage either drives them 
into flower or so cripples them that they 
never make good heads, no matter how you 
treat them afterwards. Even if we get 
showers now and again the moisture does not 
often go down to the roots like a thorough 
application of water from the can. This, if 
applied twice a week, with a little guano or 
Clay’s Fertiliser sprinkled between the plants 
once a fortnight, and watered in, will assist 
the plants considerably. Many cultivators 
apply abundance of manurial waterings from 
the stable or cow-houses during growth, but 
l have an idea that this causes such robust, 
and often flabby growth, that it quickly gets 
cut down with a sudden spell of early frost; 
in fact, provided the trenches are heavily 
manured, no artificial or other manure is re¬ 
quired. In my own ease good manure is 
scarce just at the time the trenches are being 
prepared ; therefore, I have to rely upon the 
top-dressing of manure in a concentrated form 
in preference to drainings from the cesspool. 
The earliest rows after a good watering 
should have a little fine soil worked over the 
surface, so as to cover the many little fibrous 
roots that may be seen permeating the ground 
between the plants. Unless the produce is 
required extra early do not do much in the 
way of earthing or moulding up for Rome 
weeks. The stalks get much hardier when 
exposed to the weather, and stand the winter 
much better, but when moulding becomes 
necessary allow about six weeks for blanching, 
without which Celery as a salad is worthless. 
Before performing this work strip off a few 
of the small bottom leaves and all side shoots 
that can he found, and dust the stalks with 
powdered lime and soot, the trenches being 
well soaked the day previous. B. 


TALL AND DWARF BEANS. 

Owing to the dry season these were not over 
plentiful at the end of July, a date we expect 
to find them yielding pretty freely. Many of 
the flowers failed to set. Especially was this 
the ease where the plants were left to care for 
themselves, as Beans of this description. 
Runners in particular, must be kept moist at 
the root if a daily gathering is expected. 
Doubtless a syringing overhead of an evening 
after bright days is beneficial, but with a 
plentiful supply of water, part, say, one 
quarter from the manure tank mixed with it, 
applied to the roots, we have never practised 
overhead syringing, always getting abundance 
of Beans to form. I am not condemning the 
practice, ns other writers have proved it bene¬ 
ficial, therefore, anyone failing to get good 
crops should give it a trial. To maintain 
the plants and keep the yield up daily atten¬ 
tion is required, gathering all that are fit, and 
if not wanted for immediate use laying them 
on a cool floor and sprinkling with water 
occasionally. Here they will remain plump 
for several days, and it is here where the 
greengrocer fails, as often the produce lies 
in baskets or boxes, with the full sun glaring 
upon them, causing them to get limp, and 
eventually tough. It is certainly a good plan 
to top the growths, and not allow them to 
hang over from the tops of the stakes, ns they 
catch the winds so then, and often get blown 
| about badly. The dwarf varieties have dune 


well, and these come in useful for late 
autumn, when sown on a border, so that a 
garden-frame can be placed over them when 
cold nights and much rain come. Amongst 
Runners I am growing llackwood Park Suc¬ 
cess. and can confidently recommend it to 
gardeners and amateurs alike, the pods being 
hung thickly on the racemes ; in fact, it is an 
abundant bearer, and for home consumption 
will be largely grown after people become 
better acquainted with it. I intend saving a 
nice lot of seed of this variety, as I have 
several rows. A sowing made in the middle 
of .lime looks most promising, and should 
continue to hear many dishes weekly well 
into November. East Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Mushroom-bed failing (I. L.). Various 
causes may have operated to cause your 
Mushrooms to fail to develop after becoming 
the size of Peas. The spawn may have been 
old, and as a consequence the mycelium would 
be too weak to generate strong growth. The 
soil coating the bed may have been sour, or 
contain some obnoxious substance. The bed 
of manure may not have been properly pre¬ 
pared. The bed may have been over-watered, 
or the water used hard or limey. It is so im¬ 
possible for us—with a mere statement 
that the tiny Mushrooms fail to grow larger, 
but rather rot olT, to go upon to determine 
the actual cause. You do not mention where 
the bed is, whether in a warm Mushroom- 
house or in a common shed. A proper bed 
must be made of thoroughly sweet, healthy 
stable-manure, that is frequently turned, 
moistened, and mixed to get it thoroughly fit 
before it is made up and spawned. Manure 
from horses not healthy or taking medicine is 
quite useless. 

Rhubarb.- Although Rhubarb roots are yet 
in the open ground full of leafage, the time 
for its maturing and dying away will soon 
come. Very soon afterwards, and whilst the 
roots are then comparatively resting, it is a 
good time to lift and divide some, if but a 
couple of large stocks or clumps, making ns 
many small roots of them as there are crowns, 
then replanting those in fresh deeply-worked 
and well-manured soil. Were but one large 
stool lifted, divided, and replanted in that 
way yearly, what an excellent stock and supply 
of Rhubarb might bo found in each garden. 
Now it is so common to find, especially in 
small gardens or on allotments, huge roots 
or stools that have been where growing for 
several years, and badly need shifting. There 
are many excellent varieties of Rhubarb 
worthy of cultivation, including Hawke’s 
Champagne, Daw’s Champion, The Sutton, 
Victoria, and Paragon, but such coarse varie¬ 
ties as Stott's Monarch, with its huge stems, 
should be avoided. Medium straight and 
well-coloured stems are much the best. 

Mushroom growing ont-of-doors.—I think 
there is a method of growing Mushrooms in an open l>ed 
in the garden. Would you kindly explain how it m done, 
and mention if it is likely to be a success?—W yk. 

[Vast quantities of Mushrooms are grown 
outdoors in the winter by London market 
growers, as they can obtain an unlimited 
supply of stable manure. The making up of 
beds goes on from September till March at 
least. The manure as fast as brought home 
is shot down in a heap in a yard, the long 
straw shaken out, spread about, ami dried, 
then stored for covering up the beds thickly. 
The short manure is put into a ridge, and 
frequently turned to prevent fermentation, 
being at each turning, if needed, well 
sprinkled with water to keep it just, moist. 
The turnings should take place when the 
manure becomes quite warm. That can be 
tested by putting a long pointed stick into it, 
and pulling it out to test heat. When a good 
body of manure is thus prepared the whole 
may be built up quite in the open, but still 
best where sheltered from cold winds into a 
solid ridge, 3 feet wide at the base, on a dry 
floor, and 3 feet high in the centre, the top 
being rather rounded. In making the bed 
tread it firmly. When thus made force into 
it a long stick to test heat, and so soon as it. 
begins in the least, to decline at, once insert 
the spawn, h'or that purpose obtain spawn 
cakes from a good maker, cut them into about 
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eight pieces each, and force them into the 
sides and top of the manure bed or ridge, all 
over about 3 inches apart. Then give the bed 
a good watering, using tepid water, and at 
once coat it over with good stoneless loam, 
free from weed seeds. That obtained from 
an old pasture is best. That may be some 
half to three-quarters of an inch thick. Then 
cover up the bed thickly with the straw- 
litter. When frosts, snow-falls, or heavy 
rain storms prevail it is well to cover the top 
of the bed with mats or cloths. Mushrooms 1 
should appear in from six to eight weeks.] 
Free-fruiting Tomatoes.— At pngo 268 Mr. 
Strugnoll gives some interesting information 
anent the above. At the close of July 1 saw | 
the plants growing in the garden of which lie ( 
has charge, and quite agree with all he says. 
Certainly, as seen growing there Carter’s Sun¬ 
rise is wonderfully productive, and of the best 1 
shape, size, and colour. As “ D.,” at page 1 
274, remarks, one must see the plants growing 
to judge of their value. Evidently the i 
results are the same in the trials at Wisley as 
with Mr. Ktrugnell. There is much force in 
the statement at page 274 by “ D.” regarding 
the fruit seen at shows. To bear out this I, 
on my return home, compared fruit I brought 
with me of Sunrise with fruit gathered from 


G cwt. in one day, and was told they grew a 
sort of their own selection. On seeing them i 
growing this was evident. I am convinced , 
some kinds deteriorate more quickly than 
others, and selection is most important.— 1 
Dorset. 

ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA MONA. 

Thib, two flowers of which we figure to-day, 
is the result of a cross between Cattley Schro- 
derae and Laslia flava. It is a very pretty 
hybrid', with primrose-yellow flowers inter¬ 
mediate in size between those of both parents. 
It is slow-growing and of a dwarf habit of 
growth. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coelogyne cristata (E. R. Waller).—In all 
probability the principal reason of your plants 
of Coelogyne cristata failing to flower is that 
they are kept too cold during the winter 
months, with, perhaps, too much moisture. 
When they are making their growth occa¬ 
sional doses of weak cow-manuro are very 
beneficial to them, and will lead to the forma¬ 
tion of large plump pseudo-bulbs. By the 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. Show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums that were cut down a month or so back 
will now have broken into growth, and should 
be shaken out and repotted in smaller pots, 
the pots to be clean and well drained, soil to 
he equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, or old 
cow-manure, with a tenth part of sand added, 
and the whole well blended. Pot firmly. The 
plants will do in a frame for the present, but 
must bo placed on shelves near the glass in 
tlio greenhouse before frost comes. Do not 
over-water. Tree-Carnations and Zonal Gera¬ 
niums for winter-flowering should be placed 
in light greenhouse, where a little warmth 
can he given. No more flower-buds should he 
pinched off now, flowers will be wanted by the 
time they are open. Sow more Mignonette 
for flowering in pots in winter. They will do 
in a frame for the present, as Mignonette will 
1 not require much heat. Later on take in¬ 
doors, and keep near the glass. A mixture of 
I loam, leaf-mould, a little old cow-manure, a 
sprinkling of wood-ashes, and old plaster, and 
a fair amount of sand, all well blended, 
| will make a suitable compost. Mignonette is 
rather particular about soil, and it must bo 
made firm. The seeds may be sown thinly in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, ami 



the young plants thinned 
to five or six when largo 
enough to lmndlo. The 
seeds may, if preferred, 
he sown in small puts 
thinly, and he shifted on 
when more root space is 
required. We have had 
good potfuls both ways, 
and very large plants may 
be obtained by sowing in 
small pots early, and re¬ 
ducing the plants to one 
when they appear. Theso 
early-sown plants will imiko 
large specimens during 
summer by shifting into 
larger pots ns required, 
and may be trained either 
as pyramids or standards. 
Michaelmas Daisies or 
Starworts make nice plants 
in 6-inch pots in the un¬ 
heated conservatory. It 
is best to start with young 
plants in spring, and to 
pot on as required. When 
well grown the flowers 
come very fine. There are 
varieties now with" largo 
flowers which make nice 
specimens in pots. Chry¬ 
santhemums open out and 


freely expose to ripen the 

Laelio-Cattleya Mona. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. growth. Let every gleam 

of sunshine reach them 


three different kinds selected from my plants, 
and it would be a difficult task for anyone to 
pick out anyone of the four kinds when mixed 1 
together. I am aware there is great resem- i 
hlance in the fruits of many Tomatoes, but 
when growing there is often a marked differ¬ 
ence, and this was forcibly brought before me 
on looking on the three kinds I gathered the 
fruit from, and comparing with Sunrise. 
When looking over this garden I was im¬ 
pressed with the varied conditions Tomatoes 
were growing under, both under glass and in 
the open, all giving great promise of good 
results. In the open Holmes’ Supreme is 
much prized for its free cropping. I resolved 
to try it another year. I grew it for several 
years under glass, but it produced too many 
small fruits. Certainly Mr. Strugnell has a 
stock of Lister's ho may well prize. He places 
much reliance in selecting from the best 
stock. I noted some plants in 8-inch and 
9-inch pots in one of the houses producing au 
enormous crop. Although other kinds are 
grown these are the favourites, and I am con¬ 
vinced if the best results are to be obtained 
it is done more easily in this way than by 
growing a large number of kinds. This is a 
point market men attend to. Some few days 
before I was at a large market-growing 
establishment whicbfseffit to marketlO cwt. or 
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end of September they should be placed in a 
warmer structure than that named by you— 
namely, a minimum temperature of about 
50 degs. Throughout the winter season only 
water enough to keep the bulbs from shrivel¬ 
ling should be given, and as spring comes 
round tlio flower-spikes will develop quickly. 
Even then an excess of moisture should ho 
avoided, but as tlio flowers are- nearly ready 
to expand a liberal amount may be supplied. 
The young growths commence to push soon 
after the flowers open, and care must then be 
taken that the water does not get into them, 
otherwise they are liable to rot off. As above 
stated, we think too cold and stagnant a 
structure in tlio winter is the cause of your 
failing to flower this delightful Orchid. 

"FLORA and Sylva,” for August. 1905, is 
of varied interest, its main feature being perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atroc-culeum, with a review of 
that perplexing genus by Mr. Jaa. O'Brien, chairman of 
the Orchid Committee of the R.H.S. Articles upon Gannas 
past and present, trees of the Bald Cypress at Whitton, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings; and notes upon the Tricuspidaria—perhaps 
better known as Crinodendron—the Pink Cherokee Rose, 
and the Loquat, go to make up an issue of unusual interest. 


now to harden the growth. 
A top dressing of good loam and manure, in 
which a little concentrated plant food is 
mixed, will help them now. In giving the final 
shift space can be left for the top-dressing ; 
the roots will soon find it. A little fire-heat 
will be useful in the conservatory in wet, 
cold weather. 

Stove. —Do not excite the plants by giving 
too much fire-heat; 65 degrees at night nerd 
' not he exceeded, sinking to 60 degrees in tlio 
morning. More heat would fill the house with 
insects, and push the winter flowering things 
unduly, and weaken growth. Allauiandas are 
! still flowering freely where trained under the 
roof, and ns brightness is desirable they may 
be kept going a little longer, and then tlio 
1 water supply may bo reduced to ripen wood 
and induce rest. All shades should be removed 
unless the blinds are used in cold weather 
to save firing. A covering at night is useful 
in cold weather. I have proved experimentally 
that a covering oil cold nights adds 5 deg . 
to the internal temperature, and the atmos¬ 
phere inside the houso is softer and more 
genial. A covering on cold nights is very de¬ 
sirable for Orchid-houses. Some of the 
newer kinds of Water Lilies may be grown in 
tubs or earthenware vessels in warm houses. 
We have grown them in No. 1 pots, the holes 
t af the bottom being puddled with clay, the 
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Lilies being grown in pots and plunged in the 
water, other aquatics, including the Water 
Hawthorns, being grown with them. The 
pots or tubs can bo placed on bricks, and be 
surrounded by other suitable plants to make 
the house more interesting. 

Tomatoes under glass. Do everything 
possible to hasten the ripening of the fruit, 
as the houses will soon be wanted for Chrysan¬ 
themums and other plants now outside. Re¬ 
move all young shoots which have pushed 
out since the leaders were stopped, ami 
shorten back most of the leaves to let, in the 
air and sunshine. This will reduce the neces¬ 
sity of watering, as heavy waterings at this 
season cracks the fruit, and may lead to an 
attn< k of fungus. CJivo air freely early in the 
morning, ami ns far as possible let the fruit 
ripen on the plants. It, will he better 
flavoured. The late planted house that is 
intended to produce fruit through the winter 
will now be setting freely, and the young 
fruits set during this month will continue 
ripening up till Christmas or later. We have 
had ripe fruit on tlieso late plants up till 
February. If the white fly appears vaporise 
several times, or as long as a fly appears, till 
all the eggs are hatched off. Tomatoes in 
winter should have a night temperature of 
60 degs. We have grown Challenger and 
Up to Date for hate work. No doubt there 
are others as good. It is mainly a question of 
keeping the growth thin and clean. 

Finishing late Crapes. I do not think it 
is wise to discontinue feeding till the colour¬ 
ing is nearly finished, but stimulants given 
now to the inside borders should be quick in 
their action. I have used nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 ounces in 
a tlireo gallon can of water with good results. 
Where the colouring appeared to be hanging 
a bit a soak of nitrate caused a prompt move. 
Of course, the roots were within reach, and 
something was wanted to help them on. 
Steady fires will ho necessary now to keep the 
air in motion in damp weather, which appears 
to have set in now. All small berries should 
be cut out, and nil sublaterals stopped. 

Potting bulbs. All imported bulbs in 
tended for early flowering should bo potted 
now in equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
and sand added in sufficient quantities to 
keep the soil open and sweet. This refers to 
Narcissi, Early Tulips, Hyacinths, especially 
Roman and the small Dutch and Italians, 
which come in so well after the Romans. Do 
not make the soil in the bottoms.beneath the 
bulbs too firm. When the soil is rammed 
hard in the bottoms the roots meet with ob¬ 
struction in their downward course, and their 
pressure lifts the bulbs out of the pot unless 
they are weighted down with heavy coverings. 
The blue Squill or Scilla sibirica, and the 
Glory of the Snow, Chionodoxa Lucilioe—I 
have omitted to mention that there is a white 
variety of Scilla sibirica. but being new it is 
more expensive than the type—-both force 
well, and make pretty patches in 4-inch and 
5-inch pots. 

Indoor gardening. -Ferns in cases may 
want a little picking over to remove dis¬ 
coloured fronds. A little top-dressing of 
turfy soil and sand will be useful now to help 
the plants through the winter, and where 
the plants are well rooted a very smnll quan¬ 
tity of artificial plant food will be beneficial 
mixed with the soil. Maidenhairs are some¬ 
times permitted to rest in the winter, the 
water supply being gradually reduced, and 
the roots dried off for a time. They gene¬ 
rally start strongly again. 


Outdoor garden. — If fine blooms of 
Dahlins are required the shoots and buds 
should be thinned and the plants securely 
staked, as when plants are blown over by 
wind they never have the same appearance 
after. One stake is not sufficient. Beside 
the stake in the centre of the plant four other 
stakes of smaller dimensions are placed at 
equal distances apart round the plant to open 
and afford support to the branches. The 
stocks need not be conspicuously placed. It 
is easy to properly secure the branches, and 
at the same time produce a neat, equally 
balanced plant, with thg_flowers easily visible. 
This matter of givi 


tne flowers easily 
sboport to^E 


plants 


which require it should have due considera¬ 
tion and attention given to it now. Choice 
Pinks which have been rooted in cold-frames 
or handlights will now bo well rooted and 
sufficiently hardened by exposure to be moved 
to the beds where they are to flower. To 
have perfectly-laced flowers early planting 
is desirable by early planting is meant 
early in September. Pinks will grow 
in any good ordinary soil. This makes them 
so valuable to the town gardener. In country 
gardens soot is a very good dressing for the 
beds. Nine inches is the usual distance be 
tween the plants, and a top-dressing of good 
loam, lightly forked in. is always beneficial. 
White Pinks may bo pulled to pieces now for 
forming edgings and masses in the borders. 

Fruit garden. —It is quite possible.to ex¬ 
tend the season of any kind of Pears, especi¬ 
ally those kinds which ripen during the 
autumn, by gathering at intervals of ten days 
or so. Take the case of Marie Louise and 
Doyenne du Comice, two of our best Pears. 
When grown as pyramids, if the fruits aro 
gathered from the south side of the tree first 
and those from other aspects left a fortnight 
or so longer, the season of usefulness may he 
materially lengthened. Some of the autumn 
Pears, Marie Louise among the number, are 
often disappointing from decay setting in 
rapidly without beiug visible from the outside. 
The later Pears are not so disappointing in 
this respect. This will not be a good Pear 
season generally, so any extension of the 
season by gathering the crop at intervals will 
be appreciated. Of course, no fruits should 
be gathered till they part easily from the 
stalk, when a little pressure is brought to 
bear by lifting up each fruit. If Strawberry 
plants in pots show any tendency to multiply 
the crowns, disbud all but the strongest, as 
one strong crow'n is better than more. Cut 
back all runners and open the plants out if 
crowded. Keep worms out of the pots bv 
standing on boards or tiles. A thick bed of 
coal-ashes will do equally well. Keep the 
roots reasonably moist, but not constantly 
saturated. Early forced Strawberries that 
were planted out, and which are bearing a 
second crop, should be mulched with clean 
litter to keep the fruit off the ground. 

Vegetable garden.— Half or three parts 
grown Lettuces or Endives may be lifted with 
balls and planted in frames from which 
Melons and Cucumbers have been cleared. 
Give one soak of water to settle the plants in 
the soil, and cover the moist soil with a 
little drier stuff to repair the moisture, as too 
much dampness in the frame is not beneficial 
as the season advances. Of course, the 
plants must not be dry at the root, or there 
will be a loss of crispness. Ventilate freely 
by drawing off the lights in fine weather. Tie 
up all forward plants to blanch which are left, 
outside, and cover with inverted flower-pots. 
Must be tied up when dry only. Warm, well- 
drained borders should be planted with Let¬ 
tuces for standing the winter. If there is a 
spare Tomato house fill it with Lettuces to 
come early in spring. End of September or 
early in October will do for this, and by that 
time the Tomatoes will be gathered. Violets 
are a paying crop in cool Tomato-houses, but 
the plants must be specially prepared. Gather 
all Kidney Beans when large enough for use. 
The surplus may be preserved by mixing salt 
with the pods in an earthenware jar or crock, 
closely covered and kept in a cool place. Soak 
in fresh water to remove the salt before cook¬ 
ing. Cucumbers are still bearing in frames. 
Use warm coverings at night, and if it is neces¬ 
sary to keep them bearing for a time longer, 
apply linings of warm manure round the bed 
to infuse a little warmth into it. Plant out 
the early sown Cabbages. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 18th .—Cabbages for spring cut¬ 
ting have been planted after Onions. A top- 
dressing of soot and superphosphate was hoed 
in deeply, drills were drawn 2 feet apart for 
main crops, and the plants set out in the 
drills 18 inches apart. A smaller bed of 
Ellam’s Early has been planted a foot apart 
on a south border for very early cutting. The 


stems will be pulled up and ground cleared 
after the hearts are cut. New Mushroom- 
beds are being made in the Mushroom-house. 
Outdoor beds are coverod with straw or mats 
to keop off heavy rains. 

September 19th. —Root-pruned several Apple 
and Pear-trees, which are making rather too 
much growth. The work is not done in a 
drastic fashion. A deep french is made on 
one side of the free from 2.J feet to 3 feet from 
the tree, and the hall undermined to cut the 
perpendicular roots. A little fresh soil is 
added in filling up the trench, and rammed in 
firmly. Early Cyclamens are now in bud, 
and have been moved from cold frames to 
light greenhouse, watered earefully, and 
syringed on bright days. A little weak stimu¬ 
lant will be given. 

September 20th.— Filled frame with cuttings 
of Euonymuscs and other choice hardy ever¬ 
green shrubs. Four inches of sandy soil was 
placed in the frame, and made firm for the 
cuttings. Treated in this way we seldom 
lose any cuttings. A frame prepared in the 
same way has been filled with cuttings of 
Roses. Only vigorous kinds are propagated 
in this way, as weak, delicate Roses are not 
of much use on their own roots, nor yet in any 
other way for garden decoration. Strong 
growing Trees and Hybrid Teas are splendid 
on their own roots. 

September 21st. All the early flowering 
Chrysanthemums have been placed under 
cover. Late sorts for Christmas flowering 
will be kept out as long as it is safe to do 
so. Earwigs are still being looked after 
closely, especially in the evenings when feed¬ 
ing. Potted more early flowering bulbs. 
Azaleas and other hardwood plants have been 
returned to the cool-house, and for the 
present free ventilation will be given night 
and day, and no plant watered without tap¬ 
ping the pot to test its condition. 

September 22nd. -Pricked off Cauliflowers 
(3 inches apart in cold frames. Lights will be 
left off for the present except in very wet 
weather, when they will be propped up at 
the hack. The same treatment is given In 
the Violet frames. Thinned the shoots of 
Peaches in houses where the fruits have been 
gathered. The final pruning will be given 
when the leaves are all down. Inside borders 
have been examined, and where dry mois¬ 
tened. Peach and Plum-trees in pots outside 
have been repotted where necessary, and 
others top-dressed. 

September 23rd .—Rearranged conservatory, 
removing plants which have finished flower¬ 
ing, and filling up with groups of early Chry¬ 
santhemums, Scarborough Lilies, and scarlet 
Salvias just showing colour. A little firo¬ 
ll eat will be used now, and the house closed, 
or nearly so, at night. Climbers have been 
still further reduced to give light. Tempera¬ 
ture at night about 50 degs. to 55 dogs. 
Watering is done now in the morning, so as to 
have a dry atmosphere at night. 

ClaBEeB at Co-operative Show.— Two exhibi¬ 
tor* showed at. the Crystal Palace last Saturday. In 
Section 1, Class II, one exhibitor showed, in three vases. 
Ten-week Stock mixed, mixed Zinnias, mixed Comet 
Asters; the other exhibitor showed, in three vases, one 
colour Salpiglossiw, one colour Phlox Druinmondi, and one 
colour Aster sinensis. In Section 3, Class 59, one exhibitor 
showed Hcleniuni G. striatum, white Phlox, mixed 
German Scabious, mixed Pyrethrum, mixed Pentatemons, 
and Coreopsis grnndiflora ; the other exhibitor showed 
Catanancbe emrulea, Coreopsis grandiflora, Helenium G. 
striatum, “ Solada,” and Stat.ice latifolia. Which, in your 
opinion, irrespective of «|uality and arrangement, won 
first prise, according to schedule, which I have enclosed V 
Or, to make my meaning more clear, is a vase of mixed 
German Scabious one variety, or is it called a species? An 
answer in your esteemed pajwr in next Thursday's issue 
would be greatly appreciated.—C kmbtkry. 

[In the first instance the reading of the 
schedule is, “Annuals, three bunches, three 
varieties,” therefore the competitor who 
staged Salpiglossis, Phlox, and Aster, each of 
one colour, is the only one of the two con¬ 
forming to the schedule. The exhibit of 
mixed Asters, mixed Stocks, and mixed Zin¬ 
nias should have been disqualified. In 
Class 59 the reading of the schedule is 
“ Hardy cut flowers, six bunches, distinct 
varieties,” therefore the exhibitor who stages 
mixed Scabious, mixed Pentstemons, and 
mixed Pyrethrum does not conform to the re¬ 
quirements of the schedule. In such instances 
as these, and where the rendering of the 
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schedule is quite clear, an inferior exhibit 
conforming to the schedule would take pre¬ 
cedence of an exhibit, however meritorious, 
which did not comply with the schedule’s re¬ 
quirements. A vase of “mixed German 
Scabious” certainly cannot be regarded as 
one variety : each colour is a variety. The 
term Scabious is the generic term or family 
name, as “Jones,” “Smith,” or “Roberts” 
when applied to individuals. A “species” is 
one of a number of forms belonging to one 
family, and a “variety” the offspring of one 
particular species. In annuals a large 
number of varieties, originally the descen 
dants of one type or species, are frequent. 

E. J.J 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Pi 1 vet (Snowdrop ).—We have never heard of a case 
of poisoning such as you mention, and as Lhi* hushes 
would lie fenced ofT there docs not appear much risk. But 
the legal position is not clear. As the field is let to 
another pereon, how comes it that \ou are planting in it? 
If the hushes are placed there with the tenant's permis¬ 
sion and fenced off, you need not worry about liability. 
But do you mean that you let the “eatage" of the field 
for a season? 

POULTRY. 

Quantity of food for fowls (L. M.). - 
howls should bo supplied with us much food 
as they will run after greedily, and not more. 
No definite scale can be given, however, for 
the quantity of food which fowls require, so 
much depending upon the condition of the 
birds, the season of the year, and the extent 
of their run. Although half-fed fowls will 
never pay, one must avoid overfeeding, for fat 
liens never lay well, and, whether by excess of 
quantity or of stimulating constituents, over¬ 
feeding is the cause of most of the diseases to 
which fowls are subject. In feeding the food 
should be scattered far and wide, so that the 
birds may have healthy employment in seek¬ 
ing it. Another advantage in scattering the 
food is that all obtain a fair share. If fed at 
regular hours the fowls become accustomed 
to these times, and after partaking of their 
meals will spread abroad and forage for them¬ 
selves, but if fed at irregular times they will 
bang about their usual feeding place for 
hours, neglect to forage for themselves, and 
thus lose in great measure the benefit of an 
extensive run.—S. S. G. 

Chicken-run (L. E. [[.). -You might, give 
your poultry-run a dressing of chalk to 
sweeten it. If the run is small (and 6 square 
feet should be allowed per head for full-grown 
fowls) it should be dug over from time to time 
to freshen it up, and the top spit entirely re¬ 
moved two or three times a year. The 
diseases to which poultry are subject arise 
chiefly from their being kept upon wet or 
stagnant soils. Gravel or sand, with a sub¬ 
soil of chalk or gravel, are the best upon 
which to rear poultry. Clayey or damp soils 
should be well drained, and the poultry-run 
raised a foot or so by the addition of chalk, 
old mortar, or bricklayer’s rubbish. A shed 
for shelter in wet weather is a great acquisi¬ 
tion, and should, if possible, adjoin the roost¬ 
ing place. If the ground under the shed he 
dry and well drained it may he left in its 
natural state for the fowls to scratch in. 
Where fowls are confined to a small space 
provision shoidd be made to enable them to 
dust themselves. This dusting process 
cleanses the skin and feathers, and is materi¬ 
ally instrumental in preserving health. To 
make poultry-keeping a success there is 
nothing like an unlimited range over dry 
commons or pasture fields, where the fowls 
can find grubs, insects, ants’ eggs, worms, and 
so forth.—S. S. G. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Pin-tail Nonpareil (Daveis).— 
Your bird had been in a bad state of health 
for a considerable time. The internal organs 
were in a very diseased condition, due, no 
doubt, to malassimilation of the food taken 
into the system. These birds cannot live long 
upon a diet of seeds alone, as they are mainly 
insectivorous, although they will consume 
more seed than is good for their health if an 
unlimited supply be alloys^. The proper 
food for Pin tails is antsf eggs, j’pe,. npil> 


fruit, gentles in the pupa state, broken groats, 
and Millet. If, in addition to the above, a 
liberal allowance of paddy Rice be given— 
that is, Rice in the husk—these birds will re¬ 
main in good health for a length of time. 
Canary-seed should not be given at all, and 
the only way to induce them to partake of 
their proper food is to limit the seed supply 
very much. It is to ho feared that nothing 
can be done to save the life of your other 
bird. »S. S. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gakdkmno free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Ekitor of Gardkxing, 17, Fumivalstreet, llolbom, 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PvBUHiiKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he. may desire to 
be. used in the /Hiper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mart 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the. issue, immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries fry vost. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in dijfercnt stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatty assist in its determ ination. We have received jrom 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name, only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Erica {Midland). —The position appears suitable. The 
distance apart depends upon the size of the plants, and 
usually these things are best when seen in rather close 
groups as in Nature. 

White Heather (C. Cassidy ). —You had l)cst 
enquire of Messrs. J. Smith, Harley Hale, Derbyshire ; or 
Messrs. Waterer and Sons, I>ag>hot, Surrey. Either of 
the finns named will be able to supply y ou. 

Moving large Ferns (Reader).— Presumably y our 
question as to Ferns refers to large plants of the hardy 
kinds, which should he moved durir g the winter, at 
which time most of them are dormant. Rhubarb should 
also he divided and replanted when dormant. 

A paved garden (R. T.).— We must confess our 
ignorance as to what constitutes a “paved garden." but 
in any case no practical advice whatever as to the forma¬ 
tion of any garden could be given without knowing the 
position, surroundings, soil, and, above all, the space at 
disposal. 

Perforation of Hop leaves (Riada).— The per¬ 
forations on the Hop leaves are caused by insects, in all 
probability caterpillars, which should be sought for by- 
day and night, as some of them only commence their 
depredations when it is dark, and during the day they 
hide themselves. 

Bulbs (Country). —The work maybe done at any con¬ 
venient time within the next few weeks, hut if you wish 
for early flowers you should plant Golden Spur in prefer¬ 
ence to Barri eonspicuus. The other kinds are suitable, 
and if well covered when planted and watered freely now 
and again should he quite a success. 

Scented-leaved Geraniums (Mrs. n. T. B.).— 
Very few nurserymen grow the scented-leaved Geraniums 
os the demand for them is so limited that their culture is 
not sufficiently remunerative. Messrs. II. Cannell and 
Hons, Swanley, Kent, keep a good collection, some twenty- 
five sorts being named in their catalogue. It is very 
probable they could supply all you desire. 

Dahlias and Violas (R. T. W .\—We thick your 
best plan will he to write to such finns as Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Rothesay, Mr. Robert Sydenham, Taniworth, 
and Messrs. Stredwick, St. Leonards, for their most recent 
lists of the above. Then you can make the selection your¬ 
self, or these finns, as specialists, would mark the lists of 
novelties for you. There is such constant change in 
these flowers that only a specialist could make the 
selection required. 

Wistaria and Ampelopsls (Sunbeam).—U the 
main branches are unfettered by the Ampelopsis there is 
not the least need for removing the latter, but it would 
not be prudent to permit the branches of the Wistaria to 
be smothered, and if the last-named is trained against the 
house, and not upon wire rods slightly outstanding, we 
fear that there is a possibility of this taking place. You 
can, of course, cut the Ampelopsis in as closely as you 
like, and thus prevent its clinging to the other plant. 

Picks (Jariette).— You may certainly replant the 
edging in the same place as before, but the position should 
be prepared by rather deep digging and the addition of 
short manure—the latter to bedugio about!) inches deep. 
Road grit may also be employed if the soil is heavy. Had 
you earlier contemplated doing the work you could have 
inserted in early June a few hundred cuttings, which by 
this time would have been well rooted, and planted in a 
double line would have made a better edging than the old 
divided plants. Suitable cuttings are the 3-mch or 4-inch 
long shoots, and these stripped from the parent stem with 
a heel attached may be inserted without more ado in sandy 
soil in a cool place or shady frame. Cuttings inserted now 
would ro^t in about six weeks. If you replant the old 
edging take care to gather the young shoots closely in the 
hand and plant them down to the quite green portion 
very firmly by treading. 

Tulip seeds (B. W. Cotham). —The seeds may be 
sown any time during the next few weeks in pans or 
boxes of light sandy soil, and covered half an inch deep. 


If you possess a large amount a simple way would I* to 
sow it in a cold-frame in the open, either broadcast or in 
drills. If you sow in this way the seed-bed could be pro¬ 
tected from much rain, which is important when r ising 
these things from seeds. So protected the seedlings may 
remain two years undisturbed. 

Half-hardy annuals (Snowdrop). — Exception 
may he taken to Stocks and Snapdragons if exhibited as 
half hardy annuals. The Ten-week Stock we should 
regard as a hardy annual, the Intermediate and East 
Lothian Stocks as hardy biennial, though in some localities 
the latter even approaches to a perennial. The Snap¬ 
dragon (Antirrhinum) is, of course, a hardy perennial, and 
is often treated as biennial, rarely as an annual, and still 
mere rarely as a half-hardy annual, which it is not. The 
other things named could be shown as half-hardy annuals. 

Begonlaa (Riada )—The advice given as to the Hops 
applies also to ihe Begonia leaves, which we should say 
have very probably been eaten by the caterpillar of tho 
common white butterfly, though sometimes the larva of 
the gamma-moth is equally destructive, and the manner 
in which these two eat out the leaves is much the same. 
You are, however, not likely to meet with much success 
now, as the miBehief has been already done, and the 
authors of it are most probably at the present time in 
their chrysalis state. Begonias are very liable to drop 
their blooms if the soil is kept either too wet or too dry. 

Dividing AgapanthU 8 (.lfn/ 7 /V).— The best time lo 
divide the Agapanthus is in early spring before they start 
into growt h. Last. March we had to deal with some such 
as ,\ou describe and all attempts to unravel the roots end¬ 
ing in failure, we cut them through lrodily with a sharp 
spade. of course, great care was taken not. to injure the 
crowns, the point of the spade being worked between them 
in order to do as little damage as possible. Though one 
could not avoid severing a good many roots, the plants 
when tubbed grew away freely, and they now show no 
signs of having been disturbed. They have also flowered 
fairly well. It is more than probable that next eeason 
they will bloom as freely as before. 

Ferns, Aspidistras, and Palms (J. R.).— 

Sulphate of ammonia needs such careful handling that we 
do not in a general way recommend its use for plant*. 
For the plants named by you we prefer a mixture of weak 
soot water and guano, this latter about an ounce to a 
gallon of water. The plants may, once a fortnight, be 
watered with this. Where there are only a few plants 
one of the concentrated proprietary manures may be 
found useful. These manures are supplied in small tins, 
in which they will keep good for a long time. As they 
are very powerful, the printed directions with each must 
be carefully followed. There is little chance of your Palm 
leaves regaining their natural colour ; in fact, if Palms 
once receive a check they take a very long time to 
recover. 

Montbretlas (S. K. W .).—We can only suggest that 
the conns or bulbs had become unduly crowded prior to 
being removed, and were not of flowering size, or suffi¬ 
ciently large to survive the check and flower well this 
year. The failure this season is, to some extent, due to 
the time the work was done, and if the young shoots were 
much advanced in growth when the planting was done 
this in itself would be an ample reason for the non-flower¬ 
ing. Such things should be very early transplanted. 
September is an excellent time, and near the end of that 
month the work may l>e safely and advantageously accom¬ 
plished If well planted we doubt not all will he well next 
year. If the growth is good let them alone. You do not 
say how they were planted or what progress has been 
made. 

Perennials (Snowdrop ).—If the schedule asks for 
“the best collection of perennials," without any qualifi¬ 
cation, the wording is loose and vague. Bahlios are most 
certainly perennials, hut it is exceedingly doubtful if such 
things were intended to 1»e included. The Gladiolus we 
should not hold to be strictly perennial, as the same corm 
does not flower twice, a new corm being formed each year. 
If you have given us the full rendering of the schedule, 
quite a large number of things could be staged, and, of 
course, there are stove, greenhouse, and hardy perennials, 
and representatives of each could he staged in ihe circum¬ 
stances. On the other hand, usage accounts for much 
with mauy societies. In such instances much good may 
he done in the long run by Homeone exhibiting a g^eat 
variety of Btove and hardy perennials, if only to direct 
attention to the loose wording referred to. 

Throe queries about climbing: plants 
(J. C. Wood).—\, Unfortunately, you do not say of what 
material the wall is built, and it may be this has some¬ 
thing to do with the failure. As a fastener we know* of 
nothing better than the old cloth shred, or its modernised 
mediirated form, which may be had of ail sundriesmen. 
We are at a loss to explain the cause, and should have 
preferred to see some of the withered examples. 2, The 
Ampelopsis is by no means fastidious as to soil, but 
prefers a well-drained one, so that the root* may not be 
water-logged. If you wish for a quick growth take out the 
soil deeply—say 3 feet deep and wide —and put in (J inches 
of rough clinkers at the bottom first. Then incorporate 
road scrapings to the extent of one third the soil and 
plant in this. 3, Hedera helix madeiriensia variegata, 
Clematis montana, Ampelopsis nmralis, Euonymus 
radicals variegata, and Ampelopsis Veitchi are all good. If 
the wall is not higU 1’yrus japoniea, Escallonia niacranthn, 
and Lupinus arboreus would be suitable, and though need¬ 
ing some training are ail flowering subjects of merit. 

Anemones (Midland ).—All of these Anemones 
prefer warm and sunny positions, with deep sandy loam. 
A. apennina and A. blanda are best left in the soil, but 
A. fulgens often pays for lifting and drying. If taken up 
early in July, stored for three months in sand, the tubers 
may be grown for years. In the same position you could 
plant Muscaria conkmm. Snowdrops, Chionodoxas. Iris 
reticulata. I. Heldreichi, I. hietrioides, Fritiliaria Melea- 
gris, F. M. alba, Brodiiea coceinea, Daffodils in variety, 
Tulipa Greigi, Leucojum vernum, also Crocuses of sorts, 
and many more. The majority of the things named are 
of dwarf stature, and the bulbs, being small and generally 
very cheap, should be planted freely, so that pretty 
patches of colour result therefrom. When intelligently 
planted it is surprising how great a variety and what an 
amount of interest may be concentrated on one little plot 
of ground. The Spanish Irises also would be beautiful, 
ana would carry the season of flowering into June. 
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Seaside garden (Ben \—The only suggestions of 
cheap fencing we ran offer is Larch, apart from those 
named in your letter. Railway sleepers would certainly 
l«e durable, but rather ugly, we think, as a garden fence. 
A quick growing fence plant suitable for hedge is the 
green Euonymus, which will stand a good deal of cut¬ 
ting. The heights you give for fence should do quite 
well. The following are all useful subjects for covering 
fences or buildings: Honeysuckles of sorbs. Lonicera 
braehvpoda reticulata, white Jasmine, any of the 
Rambler and Wiehuriana Roses (Rose Aimee Vibert. too, 
is excellent), Kscallonia maerantha, Ceanothuses of sorts, 
Euonymus radioans variegata and other Euonymuses, 
silver, gold, and green Ivies, Ampelopsis Veitchi, etc. 
These are all cheap, useful, and quick in growth. There 
is no reason, so far as we know, why you may not succeed 
with the usual run of kitchen garden crops on the slope ; 
indeed, we are acquainted with several such in which 
excellent vegetables are grown, of course, with liberal 
cultivation, as digging, manuring, etc. In your case, as 
the garden appears to be in a very wild and bare state, 
some time must of necessity elapse before the soil will be 
much improved, and its shallowness will not favour 
progress. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for screen ( John A. P. Ram-nay).— U you 
arc planting a single line of the Pines named. 8 feet or 
10 feet asunder would do in the circumstances; if a 
double line, let this be 10 feet or 12 feet back, alternating 
with the first. Plant in October, or February, or March. 
The Canadian Poplar is, like all the Poplars, deciduous in 
winter. 

Rhododendrons ( Sidmouth ).—Almost all of the 
varieties of R pontiemn will grow into large bushes, and, 
if desired, may be purchased in very large plants, lb-r-tor 
and Reedianum are of cherry shade, Sylph and Vivian 
Grey are of rose-pink, Mrs. Tom Agnew is blotched lemon- 
yellow. and Papilionaeeum is blush with orange spots. 
We do not remember any orange self-coloured variety. 

Cuttings of doable Gorse C JohnJonrsX -Select 
rather young shoots of 4 inches or even 6 inches in length, 
and strip them from the branch by means of a sharp pull 
in a downward direction, and insert, them in a shady 
place or even a cold-frame in sandy soil. These may lie 
put in at once. Cuttings can be made of the young tops, 
but these require more preparing and are less strong when 
footed. If you can get cuttings of the size first mentioned 
and insert thorn firmly they will root generally with 
freedom. There young plants transplant readily when 
rooted, but are best if not left too long. 

Weymouth PineB, etc. (North Devon).— If the 
Pines were merely year old seedlings, it is highly probable 
you planted at the wrong time or that the roots were 
much withered. October, November, and March-April 
arc best for planting, and at these seasons they do not 
transplant badly. But the fact that all are dead leads us 
to the conclusion that the root-fibres were dried up com¬ 
pletely and never recovered. Another time tumble the 
bundles of plants wholesale into a tank of water or pond 
for a few'hours os soon as you receive the plants. Give 
them a bath for half a-dozen hours, then you can heel 
them in and plant at convenience. Thousands of plants 
of all descriptions are lost yearly through the fibres being 
dried up in this way, and no after watering can do much 
good. You may plant out the Cotoneaster any time this 
month. 

Destroying Elm-tree stump (Rothsay).— The 
only thing we can suggest in the circumstances is that 
you deeply lx>re a few holes with an auger of ^ inch size 
around the trunk, and as near the bark as it is possible to 
get, and fill the holes either with salt or carbolic acid, and 
repeat the operation on some of the main roots if any of 
these are near the surface. The suckers will be more 
difficult by reason of their indh iduality, so to speak, and 
the great vitality of the old stump and root will be 
drawn towards the suckers. You may, however, try the 
carbolic upon these also, scooping out a saucer-shaped 
hole and pouring In a little so that it gets into immediate 
contact with the root-fibres. It will kill vegetation 
wherever it touches, and should be diluted to one part in 
fifty or so. The chief difficulty you have to contend 
with here is the underground roots, and these, untouched 
and uninfluenced by any such application as that we 
suggest, may continue some time to lie troublesome. If 
possible we should grub them out. 

FRUIT. 

Morello Cherry (lunette ).— If you mean the back 
wall of the interior of the vinery, such a position would 
bo most unsuitable for a Morello Cherry. On the other 
hand, if the exterior back wall is meant, a Morello Cherry 
would then succeed, and yield heavy crops of fruit. 

Peach (CnL T. A. 1 >.\—We think the cause of the 
trouble is to be found at the roots; possibly the chemical 
manures which you have used may have something to do 
with it, though this is conjecture. We have known 
similar troubles to be due to the stock on which the Peach 
is grafted. The French graft frequently on the Almond, 
hut this stock docs not do so well with us. The Peach 
you forwarded was when received not in a condition to be 
identified. 

Leafless Apple-trees (Amateur ),—'We think that 
as the wood of the Apple-trees in question remains plump 
and green they will start into growth next spring without 
fail. Thc\ should not, of course, have lost their leaves in 
the way they have done, and we are afraid that although 
you applied water to the roots it was not in sufficient 
quantity for their requirements, hence the reason of their 
shedding their leaves prematurely. 

Raspberry for strong land (C. B. II.). 
Raspberries of sm\ variety rarely do well on a cold, stiff 
foil. It is far too big a job to open trenches in such soil 
* 2 ii inches deep, t.o put into the bottom all sorts of hedge, 
turf, or other l rimming*, some 9 inches thick, then replace 
I he soil, hut it is one of the best ways of dealing with the 
kind of trouble you experience. We advise you, however, 
to try Norwich Wonder and Hornet, as these rank amongst 
the hardiest of market Raspberries. Whilst Superlative 
is such a fine garden variety almost everywhere, on stiff 
clay soils, except where the course we have advised is 
taken, it presently fails as it does with you. 

.Japanese Vine dying (M. IF. T.).—Wc do not 
consider the failure dua/Eorne leaking pipJ, especially in 
the position indicated! We ring’d l-atlter that it 


is due to some insect having bored into the stem and 
severed some of the sap vessels. If this theory is the 
correct one, you could test it in some degree by endeav¬ 
ouring to ascertain if the entire plant is affected or not. 

If it is, then the mischief may l»e at the root, and if the 
leaky pipe is the cause the ground must be much water¬ 
logged about the roots of th* plant. If the failure is due 
to insect agency, that portion of the plant lielow where 
the entry was effected would be sound and full of vitality. 

Manuring Vines (IF. J. C .).—We should not like 
to advise an application of sulphate of ammonia to vour 
Alicante Vine now that the fruits arc colouring. When 
the bunches are young then a moderate dressing does 
good. But the description of manure you most netd is 
one that consists mostly of potash and phosphates. Get 
a couple of pounds of bone flour and one each of nitrate 
of potash and sulphate of lime. Crush and mix them ; 
then give the roots half of it at once, and the other half a 
week later, washing it in, or you may dissolve the whole 
in 10 gallons of water, and give the Vine a couple of 
gallons every three or four days. Alicante Grapes gene¬ 
rally colour well, and swell a good deal afler they begin to 
colour. The size of the berries may depend very much 
on whether you thinned the berries on the bunches when 
quite smalL 

Melon seeds germinating (P. T. Goodyear).— 
It is not at all an unusual phenomenon for the seeds of a 
Melon to start growing in the same manner as those sent. 
We have seen it occur when Melons, in order to hasten 
their ripening, have been subjected to strong heat and 
hut little ventilation right up to the time of cutting, and 
have also witnessed the same kind of thing under the 
reverse conditions—/.*' , when, owing to want of sufficient 
heat, the fruits are such a length of time in maturing that 
before they arc ready for cutting the seeds commence 
growing. In your case the Melon would be cut before it 
was properly ripe, and it may have been lying, perhaps, in 
full Kim in a shop window for several days, when the heat, 
combined with the moisture surrounding the seeds, would 
induce the latter to germinate. 

Rubue roBEefolius flowers blind (Par).—We 
dislike the term “Strawberry-Raspberry,” as applied to 
the shrub above named, because it is neither a Strawberry 
nor a Raspberry, and has not the least connection with 
either It is a distinct American Bpecics of Rubus, and 
was described bv the name you use by some cute person 
expressly to try t.o gull the British public. As a fruit its 
product is most worthless. But we have never before 
heard of its flowers going blind as yours have. Really the 
flowers sent look as if they had been frosted. The black¬ 
ening of the blooms must be due to some purely' local 
cause. Possibly. were you to lift the plants and to remove 
them to fresh soil, to which were added wood-ashes and 
old lime rubbish, a much better result would follow. 
Planting on a slight mound might also be helpful, as the 
roots may have got into cold or ungenial soil. 

Currant bUBhes and maggots (J. M. C .\—It is 
not at all common for Currant bushes to be attacked by 
maggots. The Black Currant suffers very much from 
attacks of a very tiny insect, whitish in colour, not 
really visible to the naked eye, called a mite, and Red 
or White Currants from attacks of aphis, but not usually 
of maggots. Lime is no protection in such a case. You 
should well spray your bushes twice in the winter, once in 
November, and again a month later with the caustic soda 
solution 1 lb. of caustic FOda dissolved in a gallon of 
boiling water, and 1 lb. of potash or pearlash in a further 
gallon of water, also 1 lb. of soft-soap; then mix the 
liquids, add 8 gallons of water, t hen gently syringe or spray 
the bushes. Prune well, first removing and burning the 
trimmings. Are you serious in asserting that veUow 
Gooseberries have come red this year ? That reads like a 
joke. The flies you saw about your bushes were doubtless 
the depositors of the eggs from which caine the maggots. 
Generally you eeem to garden very well. 

Madrestleld Court Grape (/’.). Certainly it was 
not. good policy to graft Modresfleld Court Grape on to a 
round white-fruited Vine, as it would most likely prove to 
lie a had stock for giving colour to the tarries. Those sent 
are a very good sample but only half coloured, and as you 
say the berries failed to colour also last year, it does 
seem as if the stock was at fault. Still, Madresfleld (-ourt 
is by no means a free-colouring Grape like Black Ham¬ 
burgh or Black Alicante, and it is most likely in your case 
a little flreheat at night, with just a little top ventila¬ 
tion to let out vapour, might be helpful in promoting 
colour. Yours maybe a somewhat cold district, or your 
border may have become rather close and sour. Were the 
roots of the Vine lifted in November, the border have 
some wood-ashes, lime rubbish, soot., and bone dust added 
and well worked in, then the root9 relaid more shallow, 
good results would follow. Vines often do well after 
drastic treatment. 

Storing: Apples (G. M .).—To enable Apples to 
keep well they should lie of good keeping varieties, as 
those which naturally ripen early never will keep to be 
good and juicy. Also, all Apples intended to be kept for 
some time should be allowed to hang on (he trees to the 
latest possible moment. If gathered before they are fully 
mature they soon shrivel and dry. As to keeping what 
arc really fit to keep, do not put them on straw, sawdust, 
or peat, as most certainly these materials will cause the 
fruits to taste of their unpleasant flavours. You should 
get a quantity of boxes made of plain t hin deal, I inches 
deep inside, and each one about 2«» inches by MS inches 
over. Have the sides with half inch openings top arid 
bottom to adroit air. l’ut the Apples in single lay ers into 
these boxes close together, then stand one box on the 
other. In that way a quantity of fine fruit may be easily 
stored in a small space. That is the best substitute, kept 
in a quite cool room, not too dry, for a proper store and 
open shelves. 

Defoliated Apple shoots (G. F. P -).—The shoots 
of Gov's Orange Pippin Apple sent show effects from one 
of two causes—either there is in your atmosphere some 
noxious vapour, or the roots have got down into a subsoil 
that is deficient in potash and incapable of forming 
healthy wood. So far as fruit-trees are concerned, there 
is no cause so common of producing troubles than is this. 
That some other varieties do not suffer in the name way, 
even though their roots may he in the same sort of soil, 
does not affect our assertion, as Apple-trees so greatly 
vary in constitution, many doing well where others canker 
or suffer in the way your tree does. Fork away the soil 


round the tree for some distance, then give a dressing of 
2 oz per square yard of basic slag and 1 oz of kainit, and 
if you can replace the old soil wdth frejh, adding a mode¬ 
rate dressing of half decayed manure, that may encou. 
rage the forming of new surface roots, followed hv healthy 
wood. If that fails, the tree will need thorough root 
pruning to cut off the lower roots. 

Pruning fan-trained Pears and Plums 
(Viola).- -The difficulty you experience in comprehending 
the rationale of summer pruning of any fruit-trees, espe¬ 
cially of those flat trained, is common to amateurs. You 
seem to have already shortened back all side or breast 
shoots on the branches of your trees, which should not 
be done too early, and, as a rule, the beginning of 
August is Boon enough. If all those shoots he cut back 
to about four leaf-buds, so as not to deprive the tree of 
too much leaf surface at once, it is possible the point hud 
to each spur tnav grow a little. That can be pinched 
when it has made a couple of leaves. The back buds 
should then commence undergoing a process of trans¬ 
formation, by which they, in a couple of seasons, tacome 
converted from wood-buds into flower-producing buds. 
With regard to the leading or extension shoots on the 
branches, these have to create other shoots later, hence 
must not bo so hard shortened. But you may safely cut 
off from them at once one-third their length, as that will 
help the portion left to harden and swell. You would 
have to shorten each extension shoot as much in the 
winter. ____ 

Name of Insect (Constant Reader A.R .).— It is a 
curious thing that an enquirer should take the trouble to 
make a sketch of an insect with which the place “swarms,” 
when a single specimen of the insect would he infinitely 
more useful for the purpose of naming. We cannot 
attempt to name from sketches of the kind, hut if you 
enclose one or two samples in a box no doubt it may be 
identified. 

R.H.S rules for .ludaing (E. In common 
with all our readers, you shall learn in these columns 
when the new and revised edition of the above code of 
rules for judging is issued. We think the price per post 
is about Is. l.jd. With respect to the relative values in a 
collection of vegetables, or in diverse collections of Cauli¬ 
flowers and Peas, the invariable rule—and it is so in the 
judging code—is to place them both on the same footing. 
One is just os difficult to get good as is the other. Cauli¬ 
flowers. of course, have the preference for bulk, but from 
a cultural point of view good Peas as an exhibition dish 
cannot be excelled. Besides these two kinds, Onions, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes, Celery, and Runner Bqans stand 
equal in value for points. Cucumbers, Leeks, Carrots, 
Beets, and Parsnips come a little lower. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— .Jtw. Green .—Your parcel reached 
us hearing the official stamp “ Found open and resealed in 
E.O.” The box was smashed, and the contents in such a 
condition that identification of the varieties would be 
impossible, even if we undertook to identify varieties of 
florists’ flowers, which, except in the case of a few well- 
marked things, can be done satisfactorily only when com¬ 
parison with plants in a nursery or good collection is 
practicable. We fear readers hardly realise the rough treat¬ 
ment to which their parcels are inevitably exposed in the 
course of postal transit, otherwise they would not use the 
flimsy receptacles of which we have an assortment every 

morning.- Mrs. Qep/> —We arc unable to name the 

Dahlia. There is no evidence of sporting, and a number of 
varieties possess flowers of two shades of colour such as 

you send.- A lake. —Muhlenbeekia complexa ; flower one 

of the garden varieties of HelianthemURi.- F. IF. M.— 

1. Begonia echinocephala; 2, Kupatorium purpareum; 
.‘5, Leaf of Canoa, commonly called “Indian Shot.”—;— 
Mrs. Saudi m.— 1, Tropinolum upeeiosum ; 2, Bougain¬ 
villea (probably B. glabra). The Tropscoluru. or Flame 
Nasturtium, is a splendid hardy creeper, which seems to 
do best in the northern parts of the kingdom in a moist 
climate. The Bougainvillea is a stove plant, and its 
lovely bracts are produced in great profusion. It is a 

strong grower, but may be cultivated in pots. - -Mary S. 

flail — Rudbeckia laciniata (I.-pi.- Adam.— Hypericum 

Moserianum.- J. liny Clarke.— Flowering specimen is 

Arctotis grandis. The other is probably Saxifraga trifur- 
cata, but should be seen in flower. Another time please 

number your specimens.- Owen C. Phillipps.— -Uaura 

Lindhoimeri—a perennial. K. K. J .—Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. It may be a Euonymus, but a leaf broken off 

Bhort in this manner is not sufficient for identification.- 

C. 11. B.— 1, Helenium grandiceps; 2, Cosmos bipinnatus. 

- A. C., River head.— Not Leueojum. It appears to be 

a Zephyranthes or Zephyr-flower, but,the specimen is poor, 
and we should like to see it again before speaking with 
certainty.- F. White.— I, Common Lime (Tiiia vulgaris); 

2, Weigela rosea vir. : 3, Primus Pissardi ; 4, Colchieuni 

Maple (Acer).- E. Owen.—a, Agroalisatolonlfera ; h, Poa 

nemoralis. 

Names of fruits. -W. A. C.— You set ua a difficult 
task indeed in sending for name Tear fruits that are so 
imperfectly matured as the samples to hand arc. It is 
not possible to name many Fears until they have, in size as 
in appearance, assumed their true form. .So far as 
is possible to determine, 1 is BeurreS Hardy; 2, Bcurre 
Ranee; 3. Beurre d'Amanlfa; 4, Winter Nells. .Some of 
the fruits e\ idence spot-, or fungus, which shows the roots 
are in soil ver\ unsuitable and poor.——./. f\- -1. Louise 

Bonne of Jersey ; 2, Jargonelle.- Smith </u nr. — l. Lord 

Suflield ; 2, ijuarrendeu ; Pear Souvenir du Congrca. 

Catalogues received.— Barr and Sons, King- 
street, Covent Garden, London.— Bare’s Gold Mi dal 
Daffodils; Barr’s Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Gladioli, 

etc. -John K. King and Sons, Ooggeshall and Reading. 

Bulbs, Seeds, Plants. - Thos. W. Robinson, Dennis 

Park Ironworks, Stourbridge, Staffs. — Dennis Boilers and 

ID at inn Apparatus - Tlios S. Ware (’U2), Limited, IVIt- 

ham, Middlesex.— Bulbs and Boots. -U. Caunell and 

Sons, Swanley, Kent.— Bulbs, Tuberous-rooted Plants, 

Strawberries mu! Small Fruits. -Geo. Cooling and Sons, 

Bath.- Autumn Bulh awl Plant List. -W. T. Godfrey, 

Exmouth. Devon.— Poppies and Carnations and other 

Plants. -Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.— Bulbs, Roses, 

Fruit Trees, etc. -George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. 

_ Fruit-Trees anil linscs. -Perry, Manly Plant Farm, 

\V uchinore Hill, London, N .—Bulbs and Tubers. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES. 

I AM afraid this season is not going to be a 
good one for outdoor Tomatoes. What with 
the continuous heavy rains and boisterous 
weather we have had through the greater part 
of August the crop is sure to be a poor one 
with many. I have seen some hundreds of 
plants in the open, and very few of them were 
entirely free from the “ black-spot.” What 
the grower should try to get is a variety with 
a good constitution for outdoor culture. For 
the past eleven years I have devoted much 
time to the study of this subject, and have 
found two varieties that I can strongly recom¬ 
mend—Laxton’s Early Prolific and Trophy. 
In these two we have all that is required. 
Laxton’s Early Prolific is medium-sized, 
smooth, round, and of good colour, and runs 
about six or seven to the pound. The Trophy 
is very large, slightly ribbed, and of good 
flavour. Those who like a large Tomato 
would do well to give this variety a trial. I 
have 110 plants of those two varieties in the 
open, and not one of them (up to Septem¬ 
ber 4th) has shown the least sign of disease or 
cracking. Ltist season I had not ono dozen 
fruits of those two varieties crack. I had 
ripe fruit off the Early Prolific on July 29th, 
and off the Trophy on August 2nd. 

The only way to secure fruit early is to grow 
an early variety, and the plants must be 
sturdy and strong when put out. Tt is sur¬ 
prising what those two varieties will with¬ 
stand. At the time of writing I saw 
seventeen different varieties in the open air, 
and there was scarcely a plant that had not 
three or four cracked fruits on it. At this 
season it is a good plan to sever the roots all 
round the plant with a spade, as this will 
prevent many of the fruits cracking. When 
the soil contains much moisture it is ad¬ 
visable to cut off every other leaf, and should 
any of the fruit then show signs of cracking 
remove the leaves above the top truss. I 
have observed plants in the hands of be¬ 
ginners so denuded of their foliage as to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of the fruit developing. 
It is a mistake—mostly confined to be¬ 
ginners—to plant in ground heavily manured 
from the first. That is one cause of an ab¬ 
normal amount of foliage at the expense of 
the fruit. Experience convinces me that 
manure of any kind is unnecessary in the 
soil before the plants are put out. After the 
first truss is well set Tomatoes will take as 
much support as any other plants, and are 
much benefited by a change of stimulants ; 
sheep and cow-droppings are best on light 
soils. Soot-water ought to be given once a 
week until the fruit shows signs of ripening. 
If the weather be very hot it could be given 
with good results twice a week. Tomatoes 
like sweet soil. I find that after they have 
been grown on the same ground twice in suc¬ 
cession they go back in some instances. 

In growing Tomatoes in the open it is best, 



soil every season. The aim should be to 
have a quickly-grown crop. This is best 
effected by putting out strong plants. Put¬ 
ting out weak plants means the loss of the 
first bloom, and much valuable time also. 
Well-prepared plants ought when finally put 
out to have one cluster of fruit set. The 
chief aim should be to secure an early, if 
only moderately heavy, crop. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


LATE POTATOES. 

It is to be feared that these will be much 
diseased owing to the heavy rainfall during 
August and the first half of September, as I 
find many among Up-to-Dato, a variety fairly 
free from disease most seasons. By the time 
these notes appear most of the varieties 
would be better out of the ground, as little 
will be gained by the tubers remaining after 
the end of the month. It is best to lift the 
crop during dry weather, as the affected 
tubers can bo more easily seen ; but whether 
wet or dry, the crop must be sorted over 
within a few weeks after storing, as there are 
sure to be several bad ones thrown in, and 
they quickly contaminate their neighbours. 
In the process of lifting the small should be 
sorted from the eatable ones, and as regards 
the seed I leave selecting them until rough 
weather, when the men cannot work in the 
open. Many growers clamp their Potatoes 
in the field they are grown in, choosing a dry 
spot where the rains can quickly pass away ; 
hut those having store room usually bring 
them direct under cover, where, as above 
stated, they can bo attended to in wet 
weather. I hear a much better account of 
Northern Star than last year, and can also 
speak from experience, my crop turning out 
splendidly, and when cooked leaving little to 
be desired. Tt will bo interesting to read 
other growers’ accounts of this much abused 
variety of last season’s growing. The Factor 
comes up well—fine large tubers, with 
scarcely any eye—and in my opinion will 
prove a very valuable late variety for field 
culture. I have given this a trial as regards 
cooking, and find it boil excellently. Dis¬ 
covery, on account of the tubers being cut, 
did not come away strong, so I must leave it 
to another year before saying much about its 
qualities. Scottish Triumph gives good re¬ 
turns, and many acres are planted in this 
locality. Eldorado is too expensive for 
trial this year, but I hope next season to 
plant a few tubers, although I shall be to a 
great extent guided by reports of this year. 

East Devon. 

EARTHING UP CELERY. 

Many amateur and cottage gardeners earth- 
up their Celery with primitive ideas as to the 
necessity for and the proper time of doing it. 
Many I have observed commence to earth-up 
their plants almost as soon as they begin to 
grow. Those. practised in the grow’th of 
Celery have learnt that the progress of their 
plants is much more satisfactory and rapid 
when they are free and unhampered by the 
bank of soil about them. With an open 


trench the feeding with liquid or dry manures 
is made much more simple and effective. 
Earthing-up serves only one purpose—to 
blanch and protect the full-grown plants so 
that no possible gain accrues from starting 
the work until they are approaching a full- 
grown state. Protection necessarily is only 
required in winter, when frost visits are fre¬ 
quent, aud sometimes long-lasting, vet one 
sees Celery being earthed in July, t'rom a 
month to six weeks is the usual time it takes 
to blanch Celery sufficiently for use, after it 
is fully banked up. It is not a custom among 
practical gardeners to complete the work in 
ono operation—rather it is extended over two, 
or even three, so that progress of the plant is 
not crippled by the presence of soil. In 
summer, when early Celery is required, some 
wrap a stiff paper band round each plant, 
an operation at once simple, cleanly, and 
effective. Similar practices would not do in 
the winter, because the paper would become 
quickly decayed through being constantly 
wet, and there would not be the same pro¬ 
tection against frost. Even soil-banks are 
not always sufficient for this, but it must be 
remembered that the tops need be left exposed 
to the light, and thus the tenderest portion of 
the plant is not so well sheltered. Rain, too, 
follows the leaf-stalks in its passage through 
the soil, and frost sets up decay in the tops, 
which continues downwards once it is set into 
action. I invariably earth-up at three dif¬ 
fering periods when the produce is intended 
to afford a winter supply, the last and final 
one to be done carefully, in order that the 
heart of the plant is not filled with soil; the 
sides, too, are made smooth, so that rain 
passes off quickly. When worms and slugs 
are troublesome during winter by eating into 
the hearts and stalks, fresh lime scattered 
among the soil and around the plants is a 
good remedy. Sometimes I have known it 
necessary to enclose the plants in the sifted 
ashes, the gritty nature of which is not con¬ 
genial to either slugs or worms. It is only 
in extreme cases where I have seen this 
practised. It has been said—and I propose 
putting it to a test—that malt-dust is so ob¬ 
jectionable to slugs that they will not ap¬ 
proach it. If this proves to be the case it 
will be valuable, apart from its manurial pro¬ 
perties which it has for some crops. If a 
little of this refuse from the maltings is 
sprinkled around the plants in the course of 
eartliing-up it ought to last for some time 
objectionable. Those who have been in the 
habit of applying soil to their Celery in small 
quantities and at short intervals dating from 
their early start would find that if they left it 
alone until six or eight weeks before it is 
required for table they would gain much in 
material and quality, to say nothing of tin* 
less demand on time and effort for carrying 
it out. In every case it is advisable to gather 
up the leaves and tie a strand of raffia around 
each plant, so that the heart is well secured 
against suffocation by soil. The side growths 
issuing from the base and short leaves, too, 
are best removed, because when covered in 
they soon rot and in doing so set up decay 
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TURNIP-ROOTED BEETROOT. 

Of late years the Turnip-rooted Beets have 
found favour with many cultivators on account 
of their quick growth and usefulness for salad. 
A great demand for salads in the summer has 
brought these roots into favour, and some of i 
the Turnip-rooted section are more suitable 
than others. A medium grower of good colour i 
is the one illustrated—the Turnip-rooted 
Egyptian—a variety which conies quickly to | 
maturity, is of excellent quality and rich 
colour. The Turnip-rooted Beets are valu¬ 
able for shallow soils, as many who have 
poor or stony land can grow the shallow’ 
rooting varieties. Another point well worth 
notice is that these roots may be grown in a 
small space, and if two sowings are made— 
one early in April and another in two months’ 
time—there will be no lack of roots from June 
to December. A few of the Turnip-rooted 
kinds lack colour, and in the selection of 
varieties it is well to avoid those which grow 
to a large size. 

As regards variety, the amateur can have a 
good selection. A fine kiud for exhibition 
is the Crimson Ball, a splendid type, with a 


drawn 12 inches or 15 inches apart in good 
land, and the seedlings thinned to half that 
distance, there will be nice roots. Beet 
delights in ample moisture during growth, 
and well repays good waterings with liquid- 
manure. In showery weather a little fish- 
manure, guano, or nitrate of soda sprinkled 
between the rows will greatly assist growth; 
in fact, such aids are preferable to large 
masses of animal manure. Storage for winter 
should be as cool as possible. In storing it 
is best to place in sandy soil or fine ashes to 
prevent the roots shriveiliug. If kept firm the 
quality is retained, and in lifting it is well to 
prevent the roots bleeding by bruising. 
Merely twist off the tops. 

POTATOES. 

The suggestion of the Daily Telegraph that 
the disease has made its appearance amongst 
Potatoes in the south is true, but happily up 
to the present only in a very limited degree. 
Could it be staved off for a month, or, at 
least, to the end of August, tubers will have 
largely matured, as the ground has been 
warm for a considerable time, and warm soil 



Turnip-rooted Beet Egyptian Dark Red, 


very small top. It is sweeter than the Egyp¬ 
tian, has a dark red flesh, and, being very I 
firm, is an excellent keeper; indeed, it is one 
of the most shapely roots grown. Another 
very fine type is the Globe, a variety even I 
superior to the Egyptian, and with the good 
qualities of the Crimson Ball. The Globe is 
u splendid keeping root, and if given cool | 
storage may be kept till spring. Amateurs 
who grow vegetables for exhibition cannot 
make a better selection, and as these are 
noted for their handsome shape, combined 
with quality, they are well worth room in any 
garden. There are others, but some aro 
larger, the Eclipse being one, also the Bas- 
sano. Both these ore coarser and not so 
shapely. 

Culture.— It is a mistake to sow Beetroot I 
of any kind on recently manured land, as the | 
rich food robs the roots of colour and makes 
them coarse, with the result the quality is 
impaired. The common notion that all vege- j 
table crops need rich food at planting is | 
wrong. In the case of root crops, such as 
Carrots and Parsnips, excess of rich foods j 
causes the roots to divide or fork badly. Land 
which was well manured for a previous crop j 
is the best. For jj^eral use the middle of 
Apjril is a good tj^net^-y|v, |^rills arc 


greatly helps to illo swelling of tubers. But 
there is trouble amongst Potato breadths that 
is of more consequence than is any prospec¬ 
tive disease attack. That trouble is seen in 
the south, in any case, on the great number 
of breadths on which the plants are very 
thin and weak, presenting a prospect of a 30 
per cent, crop, rather than 100 per cent., as 
should be the case to secure a paying crop. 
This irregular weak growth is partly due to 
the injury done to early planted breadths by 
the sharp frosts of May last, when in many 
districts plants were cut clown to the ground 
line. A trouble of that description is, how¬ 
ever, not impossible of correction, as it is 
but needful in faco of such frost visitations 
recurring—and they are always possible—to 
plant later than usual. Only where some 
good protection can be furnished to the 
tender tops through May should early plant¬ 
ing be adopted. Two or three successive 
frosty springs teach lessons which should be 
taken to heart, yet are entirely forgotten if 
but one spring be open and mild, hence it is 
the rule to go on planting early Potatoes in 
the open early, getting the tops well up by 
the end of April or early in May, having 
them exposed, in spite of small mouldings up, 
to the tender mercies of May frosts, and as^ 


we saw this year those tender mercies are 
cruel. When it is so easy to keep tubers of 
early varieties set up in shallow boxes in a 
comparatively cool, airy store, fairly at rest, 
it is much safer to do so, and to plant at 
the end of April, thus avoiding late frosts, 
than it is to plant in March, subjecting the 
Potato tops to great risks. Yet another cause 
of thin breadths with early varieties is the 
planting of sprouted sets in quite cold 
ground, and these sprouts, although well har¬ 
dened by exposure, yet when placed in cold 
soil they lose,vitality, and in many cases die 
off. Remembering that the Potato is, and 
always will be, a tender exotic, there is so 
much reason to defer planting until the soil 
has become fairly warmed by spring sunshine. 
Warm soil means quick and healthy growth, 
so that, whilst nothing is lost by deferred 
planting, very much is gained. 

But there is still a further cause for thin 
breadths of Potatoes, and it is one that ap¬ 
plies equally to early and late varieties, and 
that is the tendency of southern-saved seed 
tubers to degenerate so far as to either pro¬ 
duce weak, stunted growth, or to fail alto¬ 
gether. How far south-grown seed tubers 
may behave if planted in the north little is 
known, but so far as can be learned it is not 
very favourable. The fact is so real, so seri¬ 
ous, that it is difficult to find in connection 
with the Potato one of greater importance. 

[ have had very practical experience this 
year of the respective merits of south-grown 
seed as compared with similar tubers and 
varieties from other districts, and the com¬ 
parison is, indeed, great. I saved last 
year, on fairly good, though light soil, in 
Surrey, tubers of ten well-known generally 
strong growers. The tubers for this year’s 
planting were selected when last year’s crop 
was lifted, all the tubers coining from distant 
districts being good. These seed tubers wero 
kept in a cool, airy store, where also, as they 
came in, were stored tubers from Scotland, 
Ireland, and Cheshire. When planted all 
wero equally sound, had mado strong, sturdy 
shoots, and were all planted same day in the 
same way. But the growths of the home- 
saved tubers have been from the first weak 
and poor; those from Cheshire moderately 
good, whilst those from Scotland and Ireland 
have been quite robust and excellent. The 
Irish tubers were rather larger than were 
those of the rest, and gave at the first the 
strongest tops ; but now the Scotch and Irish 
are fairly equal. 

This one case is but an illustration of what 
is seen everywhere southwards on Potato 
breadths. No matter whether in large or 
small gardens, in allotments, or fields, it is 
invariably found that the weak-looking 
breadths are from southern-saved seed, and 
the robust breadths of Scotch, Irish, or other 
distant grown tuberR. Why this marked and 
important difference should exist is yet in¬ 
explicable. _ A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Rhubarb. - One of the easiest things to 
force during winter is Rhubarb, and 80 long oh one can 
give it a place where heat, moisture, and darkness pre¬ 
vail, one may have sticks for pulling at almost any time 
In an outhouse, under the cover of a shed, or under the 
stages in a greenhouse, at the back of the pipes. Rhubarb 
may be brought on. It is not dependent upon soil alto, 
gether, for where there is plenty of moisture it is not 
needed, hut if the clumps can be placed in a box with soil 
round them, so much the better.— Woopbastwick. 

Tomato Lawrenson’e No. 3.—in Gardwiho 
Illustrated of Saturday last there is a short article on 
“Tomatoes in cool-houses.” About cropping qualities 
you say that Lawrenson's No. 3 is the best setter of any 
Tomato you have grown—the fruits are a little coarse, 
though one gets weight and hulk. Will you kindly state 
in Gardening Illi strated where seeds of this Tomato 
can he bought?— William Thomson. 

[Seeds of this Tomato can be obtained 
from most of the large seed firms. W T c were 
supplied by Howcroft and Watkins, Covent - 
garden. We have Heen wonderful crops this 
season of this variety ; in fact, all Tomatoes 
seem to have done well this season in the 
eastern counties- The price lias never been 
so low.] 

Tomatoes in winter in a mixed house. 

How often after a successful summer with 
Tomatoes one is tempted to grow plants 
through the winter in a house where other 
things are grown, and so, as is hoped, get 
fruit, if not during winter, at least in 
the early days of spring. Those who have 
ventured on this Jjno know very well that it 
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is useless to expect to have crops of fruit in j 
winter in a house where other things are 
grown, and even those who make a speciality I 
of them and grow them in houses by them¬ 
selves frequently find a difficulty, owing to a 
low temperature, in inducing the” flowers to set 
properly, and failure has often to be recorded. 
With these facts before us it is not advis¬ 
able to embark upon the culture of Tomatoes 
in a mixed house during winter. It is much ! 
better to make an early sowing of seed in | 
brisk heat in February, in order to have , 
plants ready for potting off in March, as then, ■ 
with an increase of the sun’s power, longer | 
days, and more favourable conditions all ( 
round, it is much easier to push on the plants 
and secure fruit early in June. Nothing suits 
Tomatoes better than good fibrous loam, and 
a span-roofed house situated where it will 
catch every gleam of sun is the best place for 
them.— Townsman. 

Forced Rhubarb. — I shall l>e much obliged if you 
will kindly give me some information bs to forcing above? i 
I propose planting the roots under the staging in a green- | 


den soil will suffice. Young roots force more 
readily than old ones, and there are early 
and late sorts, in the choice of which a gain 
is made in time. If a chamber can be con¬ 
structed of match-board enclosing some por- I 
tion of the hot-water pipes, forcing of Rhu¬ 
barb is made much more easy, because a ' 
steady uniform heat can be maintained. We I 
advise you to do this, if possible.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LITTLE KNOWN HYDRANGEAS. 

As a rule, the only members of the genus re- ! 
presented in gardens are the varieties of Hy- i 
drangea Horteusia, and the large-flowered 
form of H. paniculata, known as grandiflora. 
This is by no means owing to lack of material, 
as there are several other distinct and orna- | 
mental species. Particularly notable among 
them are : — 

Hydrangea arborescenr.— A native of 1 


recommend it, as it will grow and flower well 
in such a position. Like all the rest of the 
Hydrangeas it is deciduous. 

II. quercifolia.— A native of the Southern 
States of North America, where it is said to 
attain almost tree-like dimensions, but in 
this country it is essentially a shrub, rarely 
more than 4 feet or 5 feet high. The flowers, 
as may be seen by the illustration, p. 389, are 
borne in pyrpmidal-shaped heads, the sterile 
ones being towards the bottom of the cluster. 
From a foliage point of view this is the most 
distinct of all the Hydrangeas, and a hand 
some Bhrub, the large leaves being deeply 
lobed after the fashion of the American Red 
Oaks, hence the specific name of quercifolia. 
It needs a cool, moist soil, and a sheltered 
position. 

H. radiata. —A sturdy bush, a good deal 
after the manner of H. arborescens, from 
which, however, it is readily distinguished bv 
the foliage, for the leaves of H. radiata are 
ovate in shape, and of an intense bluish-white 
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Hydrangea Bretschneideri (syn. H. vestita pubescens). From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 


house, which can be heated. How much soil ought I to 
cover the roots over with, and will any manure be 
required? Will it be necessary to fix anything in front 
of the staging to keep it as dark as possible? When 
should I bring the first batch into the house?— Wishaw, 
Birmingham. 

[In an ordinary greenhouse Rhubarb cannot 
be forced early because there is not sufficient 
heat to start the roots into growth. You will 
not make much progress until after Christ¬ 
mas. If you have sufficient depth to make 
tip a hot-bed you would be able to excite root 
action somewhat sooner, but under a green¬ 
house stage subject to drip from overhead 
plants is by no means an ideal place for hot¬ 
beds. If you can enclose a space so as to 
exclude the light you will find the growth 
much more delicate and longer, but for ordi¬ 
nary home use it is not absolutely necessary. 
We have found Rhubarb very stubborn in 
starting, even when provided with a hot-bed 
if the temperature of the structure is not kept 
up to, say, 60 degrees. Only sufficient soil 
to cover the roots lip to the crown is 
necessary, and for this >rtm|M>se ordinal 
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i North America, which here forms a spread¬ 
ing bush about 5 feet in height. The leaves 
are large, cordate in shape, dark green on the 
upper surface, and paler beneath. The 
flower-heads are whitish, with but few sterile 
blossoms, on which account it is not parti¬ 
cularly ornamental in bloom, but as a set off 
the bright green of the leaves is attractive. 

H. petiolaris, also known as II. scandens. 
A particularly interesting member of the Hy¬ 
drangea family, remarkable from the fact that 
i the climbing stems attach themselves to a 
, wall by means of aerial roots after the manner 
! of Ivy. Not only is it ornamental from a 
foliage point of view, as the dark green 
leaves are very numerous, but about mid¬ 
summer, when thickly studded with blossoms, 
it is doubly so. The flowers are disposed in 
flattened corymbs, the major portion of the 
1 cluster consisting of small fertile ones, the 
1 large sterile blossoms being limited to a scat- 
i tered few around the outside of the cluster. 
As a climber for a north wall it lias much to 


, colour underneath. When stirred by the 
, wind this character is especially notable. It 
is from this feature sometimes known as H. 
nivea. Like the last this is a native of Nortli 
1 America. 

H. Thunbergi. —A small-growing bush, not 
I more than 18 inches high, whose clusters of 
, blossoms are about 4 inches across. The 
1 sterile flowers are often bluish, and the fertile 
ones decidedly so. It is a native of the 
mountains of Japan, and here in gardens, 
i from its diminutive size, needs a selected 
i spot. 

II. Bretsohneideri (syn. H. vestita 
pubescens). —A robust and decidedly hand¬ 
some shrub, less showy, it is true, than H. 
Hortensia or H. paniculata grandiflora, but. 
still well worth a place in most gardens. The 
sterile flowers, which are pure white on open¬ 
ing, are, as may be seen by the accompanying 
illustration, limited to a scattered few around 
I the outside of the clustejrj After a time they 
bec^itj tinged, with rose. It js^ a uutlv|_ of 
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the mountains near Pekin, from whence it 
was introduced by Dr. Bretschneider, after 
whom it is named. The different forms of H. 
Hortensia were dealt with in Gardening 
Illustrated, June 4th, 1904. X. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Bowkerla tnphylla.— This pretty shrub or 
Bmall tree, which is a native of the coast 
region of the Cape of Good Hope, is now in 
flower. The blossoms are pure white and of 
a waxy texture, and are shaped somewhat like 
a flattened flower of Calceolaria. They are 
borne on loose panicles, which hold from 
seven to ten blossoms, which are about 1 inch 
ucross. The plant flowers on the oltl wood, 
and blooms freely in quite a small state. The 
leaves are sessile and lanceolate, and are 
borne in groups of three. The shrub is nearly 
allied to the genus Serophulariacese. On the 
Undercliff, Isle of Wight, there is a fine speci¬ 
men 10 feet in height, which, when I saw it in 
July, was covered with buds. The Bowkeria 
appears to be fairly hardy.—S. W. F., in the 
Field. 

Hypericum patulum var. Henryi.— The 

ordinary form of Hypericum patulum is fairly 
well known in south country gardens, being one 
of the most attractive of the St. John’s Worts, 
also one of the parents of the valuable 
H. Moserianum. It is, however, not so hardy 
as could be wished, for it dies back to the 
ground nearly every winter and is frequently 
severely injured. This new variety, intro¬ 
duced from China by Dr. Henry in 1899, is a 
hardier and superior plant. It is sturdier in 
habit than the typical H. patulum, and, so 
far, has not suffered in the least through frost. 
The leaves, 2 inches to 3 inches long, are 
dark-green above and glaucescent beneath. 
The flowers are of the rich glowing yellow 
colour common to this group of Hypericums, 
and 1£ inch to 2 inches across. In habit and 
vigour this variety approaches H. Hookeri- 
anum (oblongifolium), but it is moro bushy 
and better furnished than that species, and 
the flowers are rather larger. It has the two- 
edged flower-stems and more erect styles that 
distinguish II. patulum from H. Ilookeri- 
nnum. The new variety was flowering freely 
lately in the Kew arboretum.—II’. ,7. 7/., in 
Cardencrs' Chronicle. 

Sophora tetraptera (Rev. J. Z>.;.-The 
above is a half-hardy deciduous tree, native 
of New Zealand, and flowering freely in 
favoured positions in this country against a 
sunny wall in the open, and generally in the 
south-west. In the latter the plants may be 
grown—indeed, nre grown—as standards with¬ 
out wall protection. It is the large-flowered 
variety S. t. grnnd'flora which is known as 
“ Kowhai,” while the small-leaved variety, 
S. t. raicrophylla, is known as the New Zea¬ 
land Laburnum. The unheated greenhouse 
will afford ample protection for the young 
plants during the winter. In the early stages 
the plant is not unlike the Acacia you name, 
but later, and, of course, in flowering, widely 
different. Frequently the seeds of these and 
similar plants are slow to germinate, and 
slower still when not of the previous season’s 
crop. Some seeds, having hard capsules, are | 
said to be assisted to a more rapid or early 
growth by soaking for a short time in water, 
in which a small lump of camphor is first 
dissolved. Warmth is almost essential, and 
the pots would be best if plunged in a gentle 
hot-bed. Under conditions too cold and pro¬ 
bably too moist the seeds may perish. The 
hook you mention may be helpful to you in 
the wf£y you suggest. 

Tufted Pansy The Mearns.— This is one of 
the oldest Tufted Pansies (Violas) in cultiva¬ 
tion. and has retained its good character re¬ 
markably well. Eighteen years ago, when I 
first began to take an interest in these flowers, 
this type of the Viola was given a hearty wel¬ 
come by growers'. The Viola conferences 
held in 1894 and two years immediately sub¬ 
sequent thereto, spoke highly of this fine old 
sort for bedding purposes, and as there were 
many enquiries for the plant until the last 
planting periods I again acquired stock, 
and it is now beautiful to look upon. The 
flower belongs to the fancy type, the colour 
in this instance being rich plum, the upper 
petals being edged white. The plant is free 
flowering, and mostyetttfractive. D.41. C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TERRA-COTTA AND APRICOT EARLY- 
FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
During the autumn months enquiries for 
Japanese Chrysanthemums possessing warm 
shades of colour are frequent, and blossoms of 
such colours as terra-cotta, apricot, and clear 
bronze are invaluable for outdoor displays 
during this period. Such colours impart a 
beauty to the outdoor garden in the autumn 
months that, is ever welcome, and they in¬ 
variably have the effect of completely chang¬ 
ing its appearance. It is not many years 
since that the outdoor flower garden was most 
uninteresting after August, but the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and the better 
Starworts have transformed it altogether. 
With an interesting series of the newer 
Chrysanthemums we may now accomplish a 
great deal. One of the best of the whole 
series is a variety named Rosie. This plant 
bears rather large flowers of good form of a 
bronzy terra-cotta colour, and they are pro¬ 
duced in wonderful profusion without disbud¬ 
ding. This plant also has a beautiful branch¬ 
ing habit of growth and is a sturdy grower. 
Its height, too, is not more than about 2 feet. 
From an early spring propagation the result¬ 
ing plants come into flower in September and 
continue to bloom well into October. Mabel 
Adams is another very useful variety The 
colour is described in the catalogues as apri¬ 
cot, but when I saw it quite recently it was 
a beautiful bronzy terra-cotta. The flowers 
are large and full and are borne on stiff, erect 
flower-stalks. The plant has a good bushy 
habit of growth, is about. 2 feet in height, 
free flowering, and is to he seen in good 
form during September and October. A re¬ 
markable plant is Norbefc Purvez. Although 
this variety has been in commerce for more 
than ten years, stock is seldom met in col¬ 
lections of the leading growers. A few' growers 
have recognised its sterling qualities, and 
they are growing the plant as freely as cir¬ 
cumstances or stock will permit. It lias an 
ideal branching habit and is not more than 
18 inches in height. Colour is one of its 
chief attractions, and this may be described 
ns rich golden bronze, tinted salmon—a really 
beautiful shade in the garden. The flowers 
are of good size and pleasing form, and 
specially handsome in artificial light. Dur¬ 
ing the latter half of August and throughout 
September this variety is in fine condition. 
Among the newer acquisitions is a grand 
sort named Nina Blick. Either for market 
work or for the private grower this is a splen¬ 
did variety. The plant is a profuse bloomer, 
bearing its blossoms on stiff, erect foot stalks, 
and possessing a bushy and sturdy habit of 
growth. Height is from 21 feet to 3 feet. The 
colour on the earliest series of buds is a rich 
yellow freely suffused reddish-bronze, but in 
the cooler days of late September the 
colour becomes a bright reddish-bronze. 
Scotch growers cannot speak too highly of 
this fine sort. Polly has beccme an esta¬ 
blished favourite. This is a free-flowering 
variety, the blossoms of which are large and 
of good form and the petals are broad. The 
colour in this instance may he described ns 
deep orange yellow, shaded bronze. The plant 
is from 2 feet to 24 feet in height, and has a 
sturdy and bushy habit of growth. Through¬ 
out September and October this variety does 
much to keep the garden gay. Crimson 
Marie Masse, the chestnut bronze sport from 
Mme. Marie Masse, is still highly valued 
in many quarters on acount of its sturdy, 
branching habit of growth and its splendid 
constitution. The earliest blooms are beauti¬ 
fully coloured, hut as the season advances the 
colour passes to a good bronze. The plant is 
a continuous bloomer, and free-flowering also. 
Height, about, 3 feet, or rather less. In flower 
from the early days of September till well 
into October. Rocket is an invaluable free- 
flowering September and October variety. 
The growth of this variety is quite distinct 
from that of almost ever*’ other kind, grow¬ 
ing away freely to a single shoot at its apex 
and emitting numerous growths from the main 
1 stem at each joint all the way up the plant. 


These growths may be cut when the plant is 
in full blossom, in which case they make 
handsome sprays. Colour, pretty reddish- 
bronze. Height, about 3.} feet. Another 
variety bearing large flowers on erect foot¬ 
stalks is Orange. This is a good September 
bloomer, and the colour is a charming shade 
of orange terra-cotta. The plant attains a 
height of about 2£ feet, and is a most effective 
kind in the hardy border displays. The list 
may well close with three members of the 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwald family of 
Chrysanthemums possessing the colours now 
under review and flowering from August till 
late in October. Henri Yvon is a bloom of a 
soft rosy salmon colour on a yellow’ ground. 
Louis Lemaire, colour rosy-bronze, and Mrs. 
R. Mollinson, colour bright bronzy-yellow'. 
This trio of sports from the first-mentioned 
variety are quite a distinct set. The flowers 
are large and of good form and very full 
The plants are branching, but not bushy. 
Their spare habit allows the large blooms 
to stand out rather conspicuously, and as they 
are developed on fairly long flower-stems they 
have a special value for decoration. 

E. G. 


SOME VERY EARLY-FLOWERING 
C H RYS A N THEMUMS. 

Japanese varieties nowadays largely prepon¬ 
derate among the early-flowering kinds. This 
type of the flower now embraces varieties very 
diverse in character and form and in every 
known colour possessed by the November- 
flowering kinds. The newer sorts have a 
sturdy branching habit of growth, and are of 
dwarf to medium height.. These latter traits 
in the character of the outdoor varieties are 
essential, as they add very materially to the 
usefulness and suitability of this type of the 
Chrysanthemum. 

The following are some of the earliest 
flowering kinds, all of which I have recently 
noted in bloom : — 

Blush Beauty is a refined and beautiful 
flower, the colour, as the name implies. It is 
free flowering and of robust growth ; height 
about 3 feet. 

Dolly Prince.—A pure white flower of 
good size. It is free flowering, the height 
about 2 \ feet. 

Crimson Marif. Masse is a chestnut- 
bronze sport from the popular Mme. Marie 
Masse, and a free bloomer. It is of fine 
branching habit and of a sturdy constitution. 
Height about 3 feet. 

Goacher’s Crimson.—O ne of the finest of 
fhe early sorts ; colour, rich crimson, with 
golden reverse ; height rather less than 3 feet. 

Improved Masse has full flow r ers of good 
form : colour, rosy-mauve, with silvery-white 
reverse. Good habit. Height 24 feet. 

Henri Yvon. —This, a sport from Mons. 
G. Grunerwald, bears large flowers of good 
form on stiff foot-stalks of good length ; 
colour, soft rosy-salmon on a yellow ground. 
Height about 18 inches. 

Kitty. —The first blooms of this opened in 
early July, and were very washy in colour. 
Now, however, the plant has developed a 
sturdy habit of growth, bearing in profusion 
lovely bright pink flowers. Height 18 inches. 

Mme. Casimir Perrier. —Another free- 
flowering plant, having a splendid branching 
habit of growth. The flowers are of good size 
and excellent form; colour, creamv-white, 
freely tinted, and suffused pink ; height rather 
less than 3 feet. 

Mrs. A. Willis is a sport from the last- 
mentioned ; colour, yellow shaded and striped 
red. In other respects it is similar to the 
parent variety. 

Carrie. —In this the flowers are of good 
form and of a rich bright yellow colour; 
height rather less than 2 feet. 

Cactus.—A pretty little plant with dainty 
blossoms of Cactus-like form ; colour, bright 
terra-cotta ; height 2^- feet. 

Mme. Marie Masse.—A grand plant for 
the outdoor garden, being free flowering ami 
robust; colour, lilac-mauve ; height about 
3 feet. 

Horace Martin. —A bright, yellow sport, 
from the last-named, and, in everything but 
colour, identical. 

Mrs. R. Mollinson is a bronzy-yellow 
sport from Mons. (I. Grunerwald. In habit, 
it 4^ similar to 4lie parent. 
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Norbet Puvrez. —This has an ideal 
branching habit and a sturdy character of 
growth; flowers, rich golden-bronze, tinted 
salmon ; height 18 inches. 

Nina Buck.—A new sort deserving ex¬ 
tended culture ; colour, bright reddish-bronze, 
ft is of a bushy habit of growth; height 
rather le9s than it feet. 

Mychktt Pink. -A very early flowering 
variety; colour, pale shade of pink, flushed 
salmon ; height 2 feet. 

Mons. Gustave Grunerwald. —In this 
the flowers are rather large ; colour, white, 
shaded pink ; height just under 2 feet. 

Polly.—I n this the flowers are large, with 
broad petals; colour, deep orange yellow, 
shaded bronze ; height about 2^ feet. 

Rosie. —In this the colour is a lovely shade 


Mabel Adams.— Large, full flower, of good 
form ; colour, bronzy-apricot; height about 
2 feet. 

Orange. —Another large flower, borne on a 
stiff, erect foot stalk; colour, orange terra¬ 
cotta ; height 2£ feet. 

Rocket is very free flowering, and has a 
splendid branching habit of growth, develop¬ 
ing pretty sprays of reddish-bronze blossoms ; 
height about 3$ feet. 

Itoi PE8 Blancs.—T n this the blooms are 
of pleasing form and pure white; height 
rather more than 2J feet. W. V. T. 

| SEPTEMBER - FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

No one can possibly afford to do without 
I Chrysanthemums in a garden, for in the 
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Hydrangea quercifolla. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunners bury House. (See page 387.) 


of bronzy terra-cotta. It is of a branching 
habit of growth ; height about 2 feet. 

Rabbie Burns. —This is another sport from 
Mme. Marie Masse, the colour in this in¬ 
stance being rosy-cerise ; height about 3 feet. 

Satisfaction. —A very early-flowering 
white kind, develops its blooms on slender 
foot-stalks ; height 2.} feet. 

The Champion. —This is valuable because 
of its rich deep yellow 7 blossoms ; habit, some¬ 
what spare; height about 2 feet. 

Gertie. —This commences to flower in 
July. The form is pretty and the colour 
salmon-pink, shaded gold. It is of spare habit 
and rather weak growth^height ly iacliea. 
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early autumn they give blossoms as abundant 
as they are beautiful. It has now become the 
practice in many places to plant them out, 
just as one does Pelargoniums, etc., in May, 
with, perhaps, much less trouble attending 
their culture, for it is well known that they 
may be propagated with a slight heat and 
placed in cold frames almost straight away, 
so long as they are kept from severe frost, 
and, in the case of old stools, these may be 
left in the borders, with the assurance that 
they will be all right in the winter, for the 
most part, if some light protection is afforded. 
At. the time of writing these notes I have 
some in bloom that were out of doors last 


winter, only slightly protected, whilst others 
on a south border only had the soil drawn 
about the roots. Notwithstanding these facts, 
there are still many who, for some reason not 
at all to be understood, refrain from grow¬ 
ing the early-flowering sorts, consequently 
their gardens lack much brightness at this 
time of the year. 

Now, if for no other reason than extending 
the show 7 in the borders, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums should he grown. There is 
also another reason one mnv advance. It is 
their great value for filling the flower-basket 
with blossoms that last a considerable period 
when cut. If, therefore, one is prevented from 
grow’ing November-flowering varieties, owing 
to no glass accommodation, no one need 
despair of growing the September-blooming 
sorts, for in every garden, whether it be the 
one in a town or that in the country, it is 
possible to have a wealth of beautiful blos¬ 
soms. Some of them give us large flowers, 
others are noted for the numerous sprays of 
small blossoms they afford, some are tall 
and show up well at the back of a border; 
others, again, are dwarf, take up little room, 
and yield many bunches. All of them are of 
the easiest possible culture, and it is within 
the province of most people who have frames 
to grow thpm all the year round, but where 
facilities do not exist for propagating them 
they may be planted, as I have said, at plant¬ 
ing out time, and with very little trouble in¬ 
deed, beyond staking them, they will make a 
garden quite gay and attractive—surely 
reasons why everyone with a garden should 
make an attempt to grow 7 them. 

I give a few names of varieties that have 
proved themselves of the greatest service for 
adding colour to the garden at a period too 
often regarded as a time when the best of 
flowers is over, but which is not so wherever 
Chrysanthemums are grown:—Ryecroft 
Crimson, reddish-crimson; Thomas Ball, 
orange; O. J. Quintus, mauve-pink; Prim¬ 
rose, pale yellow, small compact flowers ; 
Mytchett Pink, pink suffused with salmon : 
Irene Hunt, chestnut and gold; Marjorie 
Meakins, bright rose ; Ivy Stark, orange-yel¬ 
low ; Crimson Pride, crimson ; Ernest 
Mathieu, salmon-cerise; Goacher’s Crimson, 
a bright crimson, habit dwarf; Betty, terra¬ 
cotta; Carrie, yellow; Amie Bowman, rose; 
Charlie, white; Lady Fitzwygram, white; 
Market White and Mrs. Squire, white. 

The above, for the most part, bear large 
flowers, but in the following Pompons, which 
flower during September, there are some of 
exceptionally dwarf habit, and, where there is 
not much room in a garden, are worthy of 
being grown : —Golden Fleec.*, yellow ; White 
Lady, blush white ; Orange Pet, orange and 
terra-cotta; Fiberta, canary yellow; 
Jacintha, pinkish lilac ; Fred Pele, reddish- 
crimson ; Blushing Bride, rosy lilac ; L’Ami 
Conderchet, primrose; and Piercy’s Seed¬ 
ling, orange-yellow 7 . WOODBABTWICK. 

Chrysanthemum foliage drooping during 
the daytime (In Doubt -).—From what you tell 
us about your Chrysanthemums it is quite evi¬ 
dent that they are not drooping during the 
daytime from want of moisture. Most probably 
they are suffering from a too generous appli¬ 
cation of water. You say they have made 
good growth and appear to he quite healthy 
otherwise. As you have plunged the pots to 
within 2 inches of the rims the roots are 
both cool and moist, and. under such condi¬ 
tions, the growth is invariably rapid and un¬ 
seasoned. This, we think, is the reason for 
the foliage drooping in the manner you de¬ 
scribe. You must take means at once to 
remedy the evil by giving each plant plenty of 
room, that sun and air may exercise their 
beneficent work of ripening and consolidating 
the shoots. Well ripened wood is an essen¬ 
tial factor in good culture, and if your plants 
are crowded or shaded in any w 7 ay good re¬ 
sults cannot well ensue. We should be dis¬ 
posed to lift the plants and stand them in 
an open position, if this be possible. Water 
the roots only when the soil is dry, or almost 
so, and keep' the growths tied out; then you 
should get the plants out of their present 
unsatisfacto ry state. _ 

Index to Volume XXVI.— The binding covers 

(price Is. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now ready, and n\Q jtjff, t^Mpflf^ewsaKents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for^s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Lobelia tenuior — I shall be much obliged If you 
will tell me whether Lobelia tenuior is an annual or peren¬ 
nial ? Owing to your recommendation of it, I have grown 
it in ]tots for summer decoration, and it is one of the most 
charming blue Mowers 1 know, and very easy to grow. If 
it he jx-rennial, will you further recommend winter treat¬ 
ment ?—H. M. S. 

[Books of reference call this a perennial, 
but by far the most satisfactory way is to 
treat it as of annual duration and raise each 
year from seed sown early in the spring.] 

Potting Oleander cutting.—I have in a l»ottle of 
water a cutting of Oleander just beginning to root. 
Should I leave it in water for the winter, or may I pot it 
up now? 1 keep it in uu unheated greenhouse.— 
Richmond. 

[By all means pot your Oleander cutting 
into soil as soon as it is rooted, for the roots 
produced in water are very brittle, and the 
longer they are left the more likely they are 
to be injured during the operation. A mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould 
with half a part of sand will form a very 
suitable compost in which to pot the cutting 
of Oleander referred to.] 

Growing the StephanotiB.— Kindly tell me, 
through your valuable paper, if StephanotiB floribunda 
flowers twice in one season? 1 bought a plant- about a 
year ami a half ago, and last year it giew splendidly, and 
in April this year had alxmt fortv trusses of bloom on it. 
After it was done flowering 1 repotted it. and it haH grown 
well, and now it is coming into flower again, with an many 
trusses as it had in April. It is in a stove, and owing to 
the fine warm summer I let out the fire until about a 
month ago, when I relit it.. I shall lie very glad if you 
could give me your idea on the subject., as I never heard 
of one flowering twice in one Heaton.— Botriphinb, X.B. 

[Under very favourable conditions the 
Stcphanotis will flower twice a year, but it is 
not often that one hears of such success as 
you have achieved—a success that you may 
well feel proud of.] 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy —Many of 
my Geraniums this year have seemed unhealthy for no 
reason apparently. leaves like the enclosed are taken 
from what was once a most healthy plant of Aurora in a 
j»ot, and Henry Jacob.v, growing in the border, lost many 
of its leaves m the same way. Will you tell me the 
cause and remedy, if there is any ?—Miss Scratton. 

[The disease you complain of is greatly on 
the increase, and the generally accepted idea 
of its origin is that it is set up by year after 
year of artificial feeding, and in this way 
the constitution of the plant becomes debili¬ 
tated. In propagating from cuttings this 
character is transmitted to the progeny and 
ho it spreads. When planted out during the 
summer in comparatively poor soil 
Geraniums are rarely troubled in this 
manner.] 

Increasing the Oleander. — I should be very 
much obliged if you wou d tell me what is the beat 
method of making and treating cuttings of Oleander, and 
alto what is the cause of the leaves occasionally turning 
y ellow and dropping, although the plant is most flourish¬ 
ing and thriviug? The blossom buds also dropped off 
without coming out- —M. Hodokh. 

[Cuttings of the Oleander are not at nil diffi¬ 
cult to strike if the young shoots of medium 
vigour—not the verv strong ones—are taken 
in the spring of a length of about 4 inches, 
cut off just below a joint, the bottom Bet of 
leaves removed, and then dibbled firmly into 
well-drained pots filled with light sandy soil. 
After this they must be placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a gentle heat, when they will 
soon root. If the young shoots are cut off 
and put into bottles of water they will also 
strike, but the roots are so fragile and apt to 
break in potting that we prefer to put the 
cuttings into soil. Like several other ever¬ 
greens, many of the old leaves turn yellow and 
drop at some period of the year—generally 
just as the young growth is matured. Drought 
at the roots is another cause of the leaves 
dropping, for the Oleander needs a liberal 
amount of water at all seasons, and particu¬ 
larly is this the case when the young shoots 
and flowers are developing. The loss of the 
blossoms is also, we think, to be attributed 
to the same cause, and possibly to a spell of 
cold weather, for the Oleander delights in 
warmth, especially when the buds are swell¬ 
ing. In that stage, too, a dose of weak 
liquid-manure about every ten days is very 
beneficial.] 

Overcrowding the greenhouse in winter. 

—Overcrow'ding of glasshouses in winter is 
an error into which many fall. We cram into 
space sufficient for a dozen plants half as 
many again, forget ting that when growth be- 
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gins then comes the problem as to how they 
will all survive, and it is not always the 
fittest that do. In the mixed collection of 
plants in a small greenhouse, for instance, 
room has to be found somehow for a group of 
Chrysanthemums, and the stock of Ferns and 
, foliage plants has to go between the pots many 
u time, much to the detriment of the latter, 
while bedding plants are placed on shelves in 
boxes, which, perhaps, is the wisest plan, 
until the spring, when they may be potted off. 
Overcrowding of greenhouses is the cause of 
much damping off, for it is impossible for the 
plants to get proper air, and foliage soon de¬ 
cays when plants are packed close together. 
It is better, in view of bulbs that are to be 
brought into the house at a later period, and 
seeds that are to be raised in boxes, to only 
house plants that are not easily affected by 
overcrowding, as the introduction of plants 
into a house, on the pity to waste tnem ” 
plan, is a mistaken policy altogether.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Growing SchlzostyliB cocclnea.— I will feel 
obliged if you will, through the medium of your paper, 
inform me of the name of the enclosed bulb and details of 
its culture? Itwns graven in a pot last winter, but did 
not blossom, and, becoming infested with green-fly. I had 
it taken out ol the poo and planted in the garden.— 
Botany. 

[The name of the enclosed specimen is 
Schizostylis coceinea, which was introduced 
from Natal about 40 years ago. In the south¬ 
west of England and more favoured parts of 
these islands it is quite hardy and flowers 
freely every year, but in colder districts it 
needs protection. Even in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London it will, with a little shelter, 
pass through most winters uninjured ; still, 
in late autumn the flowers are apt to suffer. 
A good way to treat the Schizostylis is, after 
flowering, to winter it in a cold frame from 
which frost is just excluded, then about April 
it may he turned out of the pots and planted 
in a bed of loam, leaf-mould, manure, and 
sand, in a good sheltered position. If the 
clumps in the pots are large they may be 
divided into smaller ones, consisting of about 
six plants each. After planting a good water¬ 
ing should be given, and a liberal supply of 
water will be required by the plants until 
they have completed their growth. Early in 
September the clumps should be lifted with a 
fair quantity of soil attached to them and 
placed in pots. A cold frame with a cinder 
bottom is then the most suitable place for 
them, where, if well watered and shaded for 
a few days till established, they will continue 
to grow and produce flower-spikes. By plac¬ 
ing sueccssional batches in a gentle heat 
flowers may bo had from October to Christ¬ 
mas. All the sunlight possible (after the few 
days of shading when first potted) should be 
allowed the plants during their stay under 
glass. They mav also be grown altogether in 
pots, plunging them outside during the sum¬ 
mer and occasionally watering with weak 
liquid-manure. From the sword-shaped leaves 
of this Schizostylis the flower stems are 
pushed up to a height of 2 feet to 3 feet, each 
bearing about a dozen scarlet flowers a couple 
of inches in diameter. Although the Schizo¬ 
stylis goes partially to rest after flowering it 
must not be dried off during the winter, but 
throughout that season enough water should 
be given to keep the soil moist.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE BULB MITE (RHIZOGLYPHUS 
ECHINOPUS). 

RHIZOOLYPHU8 is a genus of mites belonging 
to the family Tyroglyphidce, a family with a 
comparatively small number of genera and 
species, but a great number of individuals, 
masses of which may be found together. 
Familiar examples of the family are the 
cheese mites, the hay mites, and a species 
which has several times been found swarm¬ 
ing over furniture, curtains, etc., in houses. 
The family is interesting biologically, as 
amongst its members we get, in addition to 
the stages in the life-history of mites in 
general, the hypopus stage, this being a stage 
developed for the purpose of the spread of 
the species. Besides other differences, it is 
characteristic of the hypopus that it possesses 
suckers by which it can adhere to flying or 
passing animals, and thus be conveyed to 


fresh feeding grounds. In this stage the mite 
is able to resist conditions which would be 
fatal to it in its other stages. All the indi¬ 
viduals of the same geueration do not pass 
through this hypopial stage. 

There are two British species of Rhizogly- 
phus, viz., the bulb mite or Tulip mite (R. 
echinopus) and R. agilis. The latter, dis¬ 
covered by Michael on decaying Cabbage 
stalks in the South of England, is narrower 
in body, lighter in colour, and more active in 
habit than the bulb mite. 

Food plants of the bulb mite. —Rkizo- 
glyphus (root eater) echinopus (spiny legs) 
feed on underground swollen stems and roots 
— €.g. t the bulbs of the Tulip, Lily, Hyacinth, 
Onion, Eucharis, and the tubers of the Potato 
and Dahlia, and can pass from one of these 
plants to another. It has also been taken in 
destructive numbers on the roots of the Vine. 
This mite has been distributed all over the 
world in its food plants. Signs of infestation 
by the mite are:—(1) Checking of the plants, 
the leaves turning yellow ; (2) failure to pro¬ 
duce flowers ; (3) reddish-brown spots on the 
scales of the bulb, indicating feeding places 
of the pest. 

There has been some controversy ns to 
whether the mites are really the cause of the 
failure of the bulbs. Some maintain that the 
decay of the bulb is due to error in treatment 
— e.g.y in Eucharis bulbs to over-forcing, bad 
drainage, faults in temperature or moisture, 
or shade, and that the decaying bulbs are 
then attacked by the mites. Michael, how¬ 
ever, by mamy experiments, has placed it 
beyond question that the mites attack, and 
indeed prefer, sound bulbs, and they have 
been found at their destructive work in 
otherwise good Tulip bulbs. 

Description. —R. echinopus can be found 
in the stages of egg, larva, nymph, hypopus, 
adult males of two forms, and female. The 
adults have a smooth body, which is yellowish 
white in colour, and tinged with pink. The 
mites are extremely minute—sometimes not 
exceeding one-twentieth of an inch—and need 
for their examination a good lens or micro¬ 
scope. 

Treatment.—(1) This pest is very difficult 
to combat because the extremely tiny mites 
feed not only on the outside of the bulbs, 
but they exist between the leaf scales of the 
bulb, feeding and laying their eggs in the 
interior, where they can scarcely be reached. 
The best plan is to burn the infested bulbs, 
and the soil, whence these have been removed, 
Bhould be disinfected. (2) Wash or spray 
the bulbs with paraffin, the treatment being 
repeated a fortnight later. (3) Wash the 
bulbs in sulphide of potassium (liver of sul¬ 
phur), 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water, or brush 
with this after removal of the outside loose 
scale leaves. This treatment is useful against 
fungi which follow the attack of the mite. (4) 
Fumigate with bisulphide of carbon. The 
bulbs to be treated should be placed in an air¬ 
tight receptacle, and a saucer, into which 
bisulphide of carbon hns been poured, placed 
on the top of them. The bulbs should be left 
in the vapour for forty-eight hours. This 
treatment could be usefully extended to im¬ 
ported bulbs, which ought to be examined for 
the mite. The formula for fumigation on this 
larger scale is one pint of bisulphide of car¬ 
bon to 1,000 cubic feet of space. Bisulphide 
of carbon fumes are very poisonous, and 
should not be breathed, and no naked light 
(the operator, for example, should not be 
smoking) must be brought near them.— Leaflet 
No. 136, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

A plague Of wood lice (Revenge ). — One of 

the best ways of destroying wooalice is to 
pour boiling water over them, as it kills them 
in a wholesale manner, if you can find out 
where they congregate. They are fond of 
hiding under pieces of brick, slate, tiles, etc. 
Lay some of these about and lift thorn every 
morning. They may also be poisoned by 
boiling small pieces of Potato in water in 
which arsenic has been boiled. Their skins 
arc so hard that no insecticide has any effect 
on them by merely wetting them with it. 
Another good plan is to wrap a boiled Potato 
in dry hay, put it into a small pot. and lay 
the pot ori its side. This is a favourite haunt 
for them, and they can then easily he de¬ 
stroyed by dropping them into a pail of water. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULA CARPATICA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

If rightly employed, the Carpathian Bell¬ 
flowers make a very gay and effective group 
in any garden from mid-July onward through 
the month of August. Tufted, and usually 
of low, spreading habit, the whole of the 
varieties constituting this section are very free 
growing, and also free flowering. Moreover, 
there have been of late some important addi¬ 
tions to this group, chiefly through the instru¬ 
mentality of Mr. M. Prichard, of Christ- 


or the rockery, and require neither staking 
nor tying in any shape or form. If planted in 
the rock garden provision should be made for 
their deep-rooting propensities, and not less 
than 2 feet of good soil should exist, par¬ 
ticularly so if the varieties to be planted ap¬ 
proach most nearly to the typical form ns 
opposed to those dwarfer kinds, of which 
C. c. turbinata, with its 3-G-inch high tufts, 
is the best known example. If well planted, 
these things need not be disturbed more fre¬ 
quently than once in six years; indeed, I 
have in my mind at the moment one kind 
which has been twice as long in the same 
j spot, and reaching nearly 3 feet across, is 


Campanula corpatica Isabel. From a photograph in Messrs. Dickson's nurseries at Chester. 


flowers there are three distinct types—those 
nearest carpatica or the type have corollas of 
crinoline form reversed ; the turbinate forms 
are deeply saucer-shaped; and there are also 
those of the pelviform type, which are nearly 
flat when widely expanded or with the margin 
slightly upturned. 

C. carpatica has ivory flower-stalks and 
pale blue flowers in great abundance. C. c. 
alba is a counterpart of this, with white 
flowers. This latter is well figured in 
“ Wooster’s Alpine Flowers.” C. c. pallida 
is a delicate or pale blue kind, exceedingly 
profuse and quite pleasing in a large mass. 
These three may be said to represent the 
originals of this group, and in habit 
and flowering are identical. A 
break comes into the group in the 
form of 

C. PELViFORMis, cited as a species 
by some older botanists, with its 
native habitat as Canada; it is 
doubtful, however, if this plant is 
identical with the plant we know at 
the present time, which is obviously 
a near ally of the Carpathian Bell¬ 
flower. The pale blue flowers are 
nearly flat when fully open, and 
from this to shallow' saucer-shape. 
A good idea of the form of this 
flower may be gathered from the 
more recent kind, 

C. c. Isabel, bo well portrayed in 
the accompanying illustration, the 
twain being identical in form. C. c. 
Isabel is of an intense deep violet- 
blue, very distinct, and certainly a 
valuable addition to the group. The 
plant is not more than 15 inches 
high, and has recently been honoured 
with the “ award of merit ” from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

C. c. Riverslea is of an intense 
deep blue shade, with the crinoline- 
formed corollas as in typical C. car¬ 
patica. Plants 15 inches high, 
freely flowered. Briefly, this may be 
regarded as a great improvement 
upon the original, and a plant of 
considerable garden value. 

C. c. turbinata, with greyish 
leaves and pale blue flowers, repre¬ 
sents the dwarf section of these Bell¬ 
flowers. There have been many 
varieties, chiefly seedlings, raised in 
the past, but the really good addi¬ 
tions are few indeed. The chief 
variety of importance is 

C. c. White Star, which is of 
large size and pure white, save for 
the blue encircling the ovary at the 
base of the corolla internally In 
“ White Star ” the corolla lobes fre¬ 
quently number eight, and invari¬ 
ably so in the leading flowers. It is 
a very beautiful plant and a decided 
acquisition to the group. We have 
nothing in dwarf Campanulas that 
is an approach to this excellent 
form, which is not more than 
9 inches high, so far as at present 
known. 

C. C. HYBKIDA, with bluish-white 
flowers, is a very pleasing and 
effective variety, meriting the atten¬ 
tion of all gardeners interested in 
these useful summer - flowering 
plants. E. H. Jenkins. 

Hampton Hill. 


church, who appears to have been raising 
seedlings and selecting the most pronounced 
of the improved colours that from time to 
time have appeared. 

Taking the group broadly, the varieties are 
all of easy cultivation, growing quite freely 
in sandy or clayey loams, or even peat; a 
chief consideration in heavy soils being good 
drainage to ensure success. The majority of ' 
the kinds vary from 12 inches to 15 inches in 
height, and sometimes in the best positions 
and soils attaining to 18 inches in height. t 
The low, spreading tuft, the free, cushion-like 1 
mass of verdant leafage from which the great 
abundance of flowers spr ings, render the 
plants of much service^eiTticr in thtyijiv^er 


each year smothered with its blue flowers. I 
do not say that the blossoms are so fine as 
formerly, but the little these lack in size is 

a uite compensated for by their rich abun- 
ance. 

The best time to divide and replant is early 
spring—March-April—except for very sandy 
soils, and then I consider the early autumn is 
just as good. There is no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a stock of plants from a large and well- 
established tuft, as the latter may be divided 
with perfect ease. 

The best varieties at the present time are 
those of recent date, but one cannot afford 
to ignore the parents or the originals of bo 
valuable a race of hardy plants. In the 


Keeping Verbenas.— Is it worth 
while keeping old plants of Ver¬ 
benas all winter just for the sake of 
having stock from which to propagate 
next spring? Bearing in mind that now¬ 
adays one can purchase seed which may 
be relied upon to furnish plants of a tho¬ 
roughly good strain, I say, without hesitation, 
No. The only reason I have heard advanced 
on the subject is that in keeping a few' plants 
the colours may be relied on, whereas in sow ¬ 
ing seed it is somewhat of chance what 
colours turn out, but, from a good source, 
one may always get a mixed packet, and from 
this, if sow'ii in heat in February, plants will 
be ready for bedding out in June, and before 
that time many vi'ill have shown colour, and 
the miesliotras to-disposing of the particular 
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colours is then solved. In the old days it was 
thought to be the only way, this tedious 
method of saving plants, so as to propagate 
in spring, but many were the failures to carry 
them through the winter, owing to damping 
off, etc.— Townsman. 


HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

(Reply to Lanaford.) 

No hard-and-fast rule could apply in all cases, 
and each must be governed by the amount of 
space at disposal, and not a little by environ¬ 
ments and soil. You do not say what space i 
is at disposal, hence at the moment we can 
only generalise, ns the size of the border j 
would, in a great measure, regulate the size 
of the plants, and not. a little also the groups. , 
The kind of border best suited to your re- [ 
quirements would be of a mixed type—that is, 
one in which bulbous and the true hardy her¬ 
baceous perennials would combine to give 
you the lengthy display you wish for. Such 
a border should be, at least, 12 feet wide, and 
in this way render it possible to arrange bold, 
effective groups or masses of not a few of the 
more showy and useful subjects. In a border 
of the width named it would be possible to 
arrange the towering spikes of the Holly¬ 
hock in the background, and from these to 
plants of 6 inches or 12 inches high in the 
foreground. Assuming such a width or even 
a greater width is available in your case, we j 
will give you an example of how the grouping 
may he done, in the hope that it may assist 
you. With a group of Hollyhocks and the j 
tall yellow perennial Sunflower in the back- j 
ground, a grouping of Helenium autumnale I 
striatum could appear in front of these, alter¬ 
nately disposed, and on either side of this a 
large* mass of the blue Lupinus polyphyllus. 
Again, in front, Lilium candidum, with 
masses of pink single-flowered Pyrethrum, 
completing the approach to the front with 
Narcissus Emperor for spring, Carnations for 
summer, with Tufted Pansies in a mass of 
one colour in the margin. In another section 
taken similarly, Rudbeckia Golden Glow, tall 
blue Delphinums, white perennial Pea, 
Lilium tigrinum, white Caucasian Scabious, 
Trollius, crimson Pscony, Campanula car- 
patica, and others could appear. The better 
way, perhaps, in the circumstances, will be 
that you furnish us with the width and ex¬ 
tent of the border, if it exists, and then we 
could furnish you with lists of plants, with 
their approximate height and predominant 
colour. In this way a very good idea of some 
of the chief essentials requisite to good 
grouping and colour effect would be secured, j 


AN OVER PRAISED RAISER OF 
PLANTS. 

To read the statements in the Sunset and in 
the Century Illustrated Magazine, and the 
comments made upon them in the daily 
press, one might almost think that artificial 
plant-raising had but just begun, and that its 
origin was confined to America. In any case 
we think it is a pity that so much has been 
said and published as to Mr. Burbank’s work 
without more ample proofs having been given 
ns to what he has really effected in California | 
that has not been realised in Europe as well. I 
Every man must be judged by his peers, by 
practical men engaged in the same or similar 
work to his own. From press notices one 
might be excused for thinking that Mr. Bur¬ 
bank had done more for horticulture than all 
the experimental stations that exist in 
America and Europe combined. 

What we wish and are anxious to know is 
how many and what new fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables raised in California are really 
superior to existing kinds and which have 
reallv been produced bv Mr. Burbank’s magic 
wand? The notices hitherto published about 
his work are vague and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. Visitors and letters from all parts 
of the world appear at Santa Rosa by the 
thousand, and the president of one of the 
great American universities, in introducing 
Mr. Burbank us a speaker to 500 professors 
and students, stated that “he was the man 
<vho had produced more new forms of fruits, 
nuts, trees, flowers, and plant life in general 
than any other man who had ever lived sinoe 
the dawn of creation.” While believing im¬ 
plicitly that the said president spoke that 
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which he believed to be true, we not only 
question such sweeping assertions but simply 
ask where these “creations” are grown and 
where they can be seen. Have the crops in 
Americar fields and gardens been increased 
and garden vegetation made more beautiful 
in any way commensurate with language of 
the above kind? How is it that we scarcely 
ever find any of the prodigies from the 
grounds at Santa Rosa alluded to in the re¬ 
ports of tlie Agricultural Department at 
Washington? Why, again, do not Mr. Bur¬ 
bank’s finest productions find their way to 
continental and to English gardens? If they 
were a fourth part only as valuable as they 
are said to be they ought to be tested and 
distributed by the Royal Horticultural Soeietj' 
of England and grown for sale by all our 
principal nurserymen. It may be a fact that 
plants, etc., reared in the bright and beauti¬ 
ful climate of California are not likely to 
prove successful under our colder and more 
dripping skies, but how comes it that these 
wonderful things do not appear in the more 
sunny south of Europe? As it is, we hear too 
much of the man, and can obtain but little or 
no authentic account of his wonderful pro¬ 
ductions. Quite lately we hear that Mr. 
Burbank has received a subvention of $10,000 
a year for ten years from the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution, and we shall hope to see an accurate 
report of all Mr. Burbank’s best productions 
from that source. No man who does good 
work can be blamed for his faith in himself, 
but a man who is appreciated by his friends 
too highly is likely to suffer, and so far as the 
silence of scientific men in America as to the 
wonderful new productions of Mr. Burbank, 
we must always bear in mind that no man is 
said to be a prophet in his own country. In 
any case, there are many practical gardeners 
in England who would like to hear less about 
Mr. Burbank himself, and to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and testing the best of his 
productions .—The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nicotian a Sanderae —In jour issue of Aug. 19th 
S. W. Fitzhezbert speaks of the flowers of Nicotiana 
Handera as measuring inches in diameter. I have seen 
them in many gardens this summer, but none have 
measured more than 1J inches in diameter, and os this 
seems to be the chief disappointment in N. Sander*, 

I should be plad to know if they have anywhere really 
attained the size mentioned.— N. it. 

Rudbeckia Newmani.— There is no lack 
of yellow flowers at this time of year, the 
lleliantku8 family giving us an abundance of 
bloom suitable for cutting. The subject of 
the present notice is, however, very good and 
distinct, making a good show in September, 
when Phloxes and many things that have 
beautified the outdoor garden are over. It 
is of very easy culture, and produces a quan¬ 
tity of bloom of just the right size for room 
decoration. It also has the merit of being 
weather proof, for I note that in spite of fre¬ 
quent heavy rains my plants look as fresh and 
bright as they did a week ago before we were 
visited in this way. This Rudbeckia does 
very well in light, rather poor, soils, but 
yields a richer harvest of bloom under gener¬ 
ous treatment. Established plants should 
get a top-dressing of manure in winter, or 
some artificial stimulant should be hoed in 
early in spring.— Byfleet. 

Asclepias tuberosa. —This is one of the 
showiest of hardy perennials, yet, although it 
was introduced into this country more than 
200 years ago, it is rarely met with. It is 
now a gorgeous sight, a colony 3 feet across 
being a blaze of orange-scarlet. In some soils 
it refuses to grow, however much care is 
lavished on it, and in others, while it lives, 
i it will not flower. Being a native of North 
j America, it is perfectly hardy, but in its native 
country it grows on dry, sandy banks, and 
with us it should he planted in light, porous 
! soil. A compost of leaf-mould, loam, and a 
I quantity of coarse sand seems to suit it to 
I perfection, and it enjoys the sunniest situa- 
I tion that can be given it. The flowers are 
j produced in dense umbels, often 4 inches to 
' 5 inches across, terminating stems from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. The plant may 
be readily raised from seed, but the slugs 
are very partial to the young growths, and 
will soon destroy the plants unless guarded 
against.—S. W. F., in the Field. [This was 
shown in fine condition by Mr. Ajnos Perry, 


Winchmore-hill, at a recent meeting of the 
Roval Horticultural Society, in the Drill 
Hall.-E d.] 

Everlasting Peas. —Possibly the extraordi¬ 
nary rise and progress of the Sweet Peas may 
account for so few, comparatively, growing 
the perennial, or, as they are commonly 
designated. Everlasting Peas. Where climb¬ 
ing plants are wanted foT a fence or trellis, 
without the trouble of planting every season, 
then there n something to bo said in favour of 
Everlasting Peas, particularly when one hears 
in mind how free blooming they are and how 
attractive are the flowers of the pink and 
white, latifolius and 1. albus, as well as the 
azure blue of pubescens, and the reddish- 
bronze blossoms of rotundifolius. That the 
Everlasting Peas are easy of culture is pretty 
generally known, and, at a time of the year 
when so much attention will shortly be given 
to the removal of hardy subjects, it is well 
to remember plants that are so useful in many 
ways.— Townsman. 

Begonia Worthlana. —I am not inclined to 
agree with the manner of planting advocated 
in the case of the above Begonia on page 292. 
Plants with flowers of a pendent, or partially 
pendent, habit should not be planted in 
a mass. Thus they are certainly not seen to 
the best advantage. This particular variety 
is fairly valuable for flower-garden work, but 
is nothing like so effective as kinds with 
flowers of a glaring scarlet, as represented 
in different shades by Paul Crampel Pelar¬ 
gonium and Lafayette Begonia. Also the 
edging of blue Lobelia against the dull scar¬ 
let of Begonia Worthiana is hardly appro¬ 
priate. I should recommend “ Begonia ” to 
try the following:—Plant the Begonia 
Worthiana in groups of three or five, as the 
size of the bed requires, fairly wide apart, to 
allow of the all-round development of the 
plants, carpeting the bed with variegated 
Mesembryanthemum, and dotting among the 
latter an occasional small Palm or Grevillea 
robusta.— E. Burrell. 

Tufted Pansy (Viola) cuttings.— At this 
season growers are thinking of making cut¬ 
tings of their Tufted Pansies with which to 
perpetuate the different varieties, and with 
the object of having a nice series of plants for 
planting in their flowering quarters in the 
spring. Too often, through want of know¬ 
ledge, portions of the stems of old plants are 
requisitioned for stock purposes, and when 
such is the case the issue is seldom of a satis¬ 
factory character. The coarse and elongated 
growths are useless for making into cuttings, 
as the stems are invariably hollow, and, as a 
consequence, difficult to root. For this 
reason avoid the old growths when making a 
selection of shoots for cuttings. The only 
growths that are suitable for this purpose are 
those of recent development, which evolve 
around the base and crown of the old plant, 
and which are usually sturdy and short- 
jointed. These growths are not hollow, but. 
nice and plump, and full of life and vigour. 
They should he detached with a sharp knife, 
and cut through just below a joint, the latter 
formed by the junction of the leaf-stalk with 
the stem of the cutting itself. Trim off one or 
more of the lower leaves, and when thus pre¬ 
pared the cutting should be from inches to 
3 inches in length. Longer than this is quite 
unnecessary. Cuttings, or, rather, growths 
that are suitable for cuttings, may be en¬ 
couraged to develop by cutting back the old 
and coarse growths of some of the plants 
now in flower. Immediately subsequent to 
the cutting back the crown of the plant should 
be mulched with some nice light-and gritty 
soil, working in this material with the hands 
that damage to the young shoots may he 
avoided. Within a week to ten days, more or 
less, new shoots will be seen growing away 
freely. These when long enough should he 
detached.—D. B. C. 

Floral and ornamental-leaved pyramids. 

—The above are by no means a new thing so 
far as the summer decoration of the flower 
garden is concerned ; as a matter of fact, the 
conception dates back between forty and fifty 
years ago, when iron-work shapes of pyra¬ 
midal form some 5 feet High and as much 
through at the base were erected at certain 
places in the flower garden, and filled in with 
Pelargoniums of different j^bades, JLtdiotrope 
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and other things, the idea being to have one 
colour—scarlet, white, pink, or blue—at each 
pyramid. These frames were filled in all i 
through the centre with soil as the work pro- ! 
gressed, and as this involved a considerable 
amount of time and labour the particular 1 
idea of furnishing the frame was abandoned, 
and instead tall plants were grown along, 
planted outside the frames and tied in, or, if ' 
there were no stationary frames, to a tern- i 
porary cluster of Pea-sticks, staked fairly 
wide, and tied at the top to assume the pyra¬ 
midal form. The latter form is now most in 
vogue, and in some places is unfortunately 
monopolising too much of the space. Well- 
grown pyramids are very nice, but they can 
certainly be overdone, especially where, in¬ 
stead of standing out as isolated specimens, a 


have been flowering continuously since last 
spring. The flowers are of a good rich deep 
buttercup-yellow—some say orange-yellow— j 
colour, and they possess plenty of substance. 
In form they are oval to round, and in the 
spring the blossoms are faintly rayed. Sub¬ 
sequently they are quite rayless. Although 
the plant is a strong grower the growths are 
not coarse. —D. B. C. 

Moving the Belladonna Lily.—I would feel 
obliged by your informing ire through the medium of 
your useful and interesting paper the best time to take 
up and replant the bulbs of Belladonna Lilies?— S. A. 

[Choose a place on the south side of a house 
or wall, take out the whole of the soil to the 
depth of 3 feet or so, and place about 6 inches 
of broken brick in the bottom. Over this put 
some half-rotten manure to keep the drainage 


A sundial and pedestal wreathed with Rosa Wichuriana in Miss Copland's garden at New Abbey, Dumfries, N.B. 


ROSES. 

JAPANESE CREEPING ROSE. 

This Rose is the parent of many new hybrids 
of great promise and popularity, and, to our 
mind, is the best of the Tot for hardi¬ 
ness, varied uses, and extreme grace when 
all the other single wild Roses are gone out 
of flower. At first we thought it was only 
charming for growing down rocks and banks, 
but now it is on a pergola it is even more 
beautiful as it hangs down in August its 
delicate and fragrant flowers. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Ordering: Roses. -Although the month of 
November is considered the best time for 
planting Rose-trees, it is a mis¬ 
take to defer ordering them until 
the last moment, when sometimes, 
through various causes, the order 
cannot be executed, and the sorts 
one wishes to have cannot be sup¬ 
plied. Late orders are not only a 
source of vexation to many nur¬ 
serymen, but there is always the 
temptation to send off other sorts 
in. lieu of those asked for, and 
this is not always agreeable to the 
buyer. A case like this came 

under my notice last spring, and 
instead of some Hybrid Teas being 
sent several very third-rate Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals, which were not 
wanted, duly came to hand. All 
this can be avoided if, where 
Roses have to be ordered from a 
distance, timely notice is given : 
besides, those got in during the 
month of November are more 

likely to give satisfaction than 
those left until February or 

March. Sometimes, too, Roses 

are got up in November, carted to 
market several times before being 
disposed of, and the remainder 
are “ heeled in ” to await the next 
customer, and it is from these late 
batches that failures often take 
place. The ground should be pre¬ 
pared for them towards the end of 
October, well digging it, and get¬ 
ting in some rotted manure, keep¬ 
ing any litter about the manure 
heap for mulching the ground 
when the severe weather comes. 
To mulch the surface in winter 
with heavy stable-manure is 
wrong, and frequently more Teas 
are lost through heavy clods of 
manure being about the roots than 
from frost, but light, strawy litter, 
or Bracken fronds will keep severe 
frost away. I think in the case of 
Teas, which are often regarded as 
delicate, it is the attention to the 
mulching of the surface of the 
beds with the light material re¬ 
ferred to that saves many of them 
when the ground is hard for weeks 
together, and if some of the fronds 
of Bracken are tied about the 
shoots then little real harm en¬ 
sues. But whether we want Teas 
or Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs or 
standards, the order should be 
sent early to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment.— Leahurst. 


lot of them are huddled together in one bed. 
I have seen this year plants of Heliotrope, 
Lantana. and Streptosolen over 5 feet high, so 
thickly planted that there was hardly an inch 
between them at the base. Half the quantity 
would have flowered very much better, and 
shown off a contrasting carpet to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Surely it is time this crowding were 
abandoned for a more pleasing and effective 
style of planting.—E. Burrell. 

Tufted Pansy Miss Elsie May Cann.— Good 
yellow Tufted Pansies have increased con¬ 
siderably of late, but we doubt whether any 
of those recently introduced equal the variety 
under notice. We saw the seedling plant 
last year and were much impressed with its 
promising character. Now, after a season’s 
trial, under varying conditions, we are still 
more pleased with the/^a>ietv. The Ifiants 
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open. If the natural soil is not good, add 
some sandy mellow loam, or, if stiff, a few 
barrow-loads of decomposed leaf soil and 
one or two of sharp sand should be mixed 
with it. Having trod this firm, plant the 
bulbs singly, or, better still, in small groups. 
Each clump should be about 1 foot apart, and 
if the border is of such a width as to take a 
double row, the plants in the second should 
be alternate with those in the first. In plant¬ 
ing, which is best done immediately after 
flowering, place a handful or so of sharp sand 
round the bulbs to keep them from rotting. 
The plants begin to push forth their new 
leaves early in spring, and upon the freedom 
with which they send forth these during sum¬ 
mer the bloom in the autumn depends. Lur¬ 
ing dry weather give an occasional soaking of 
water, and liquid-manure once or twice.] 


Roses for hot walls. —Some weeks ago an 
enquiry was made by “ Rose, Worcester,” as 
to the most suitable Roses for growing in a 
very warm aspect—viz., a south wall. It is 
an enquiry frequently made, and every season, 
as planting time draws near, is oft repeated, 
which goes to show that notwithstanding dif¬ 
ficulties to be encountered by growing them 
in such trying positions, Roses, after all, are 
most popular as climber^ In addition to the 
sorts recommended, which were: Blairii 
No. 2, Climbing La France, or Belle Siebrecht 
(pink), Bouquet d’Or, Billard et Barre (yellow), 
Francois Crousse, and Ard’s Rover (crimson). 
I would also suggest Climbing Niplietos 
(white), Fortune’s \ellow, Waltham Climber 
No. 1 (dark red Y. Madame Alfred Carriere 
(white), Madame Berard (salmon-yellow), and 
William Allen Richardson (golden-buff or cop- 
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per). The last-named, although free flower¬ 
ing, has one fault when grown on a south 
wall—that the flowers bleach as soon as open, 
unless some means are adopted for shading. 
The heat is, of course, the greatest stumbling 
block, but the sorts mentioned will, to a great 
extent, bloom, notwithstanding this difficulty, 
but even this may be overcome to a great 
extent with a little trouble. Roses nailed up 
to a wall so situated get an immense amount 
of heat. No wonder, therefore, is it that buds 
are hurried prematurely into flower, and 
plants become debilitated and worn out, de¬ 
spite frequent waterings, before the season is 
half over. A plan I have seen used with im¬ 
mense benefit is, instead of nailing the Roses 
up to the wall to drive stakes in the ground 
close up to the wall, running strong wire 
across, and tying the shoots to these; or, if 
preferred, wood laths may be employed. This 
will admit of a passage of air between the 
plants and the wall, and the heat is not so 
great as when the shoots are nailed directly 
to the wall. Another point worth noting at 
the time of planting in November is to dig in 
plenty of good material about the roots—viz., 
loam and rotted manure—and to mulch them 
well during the summer months.—L eahurst. 

Sending: Rose plants to America. — Our 

climate is ho similar to some parts of England that I 
depend upon your paper, in preference to any American 
publication, for notes on gardening 1 . There is, however, 
one difficulty I encounter. In getting plants and seeds in 
the States fcannot, as a rule, find the varieties mentioned 
in your paper. 1* it that our American seedsmen have 
the same plants under other names, or are they other 
varieties? Also, do you think Rose plants could be sifely 
sent from England here? I am surprised to find Crimson 
Rambler grows and blossoms luxuriantly within a short 
distance (a quarter of a mile from the beach) of the Pacific 
Ocean, but in my town place (ninety miles from the eea), 
although given plenty of air. sunshine, and fertiliser, it 
mildews badly.—C. M. B., Portland, Oregon, l r .S.A. 

[Yes, a large trade is carried on by our 
Rose nurserymen in exporting Roses to the 
States. As you are so far away, it would be 
advisable to procure the plants from pots, 
and, as far as possible, upon their own roots. 
These, of course, can be exported for a longer 
period than plants from the open ground, but, 
as a rule, October is a good mouth to send 
them out. As regards varieties of seeds, 
doubtless we grow many different from those 
of your countrymen, but in many cases they 
pass under other names. Any of our good 
seedsmen would send vou seeds you see men¬ 
tioned in this paper. Crimson Rambler should 
succeed well with you, but the mildew is pro¬ 
bably caused by too much fertiliser. If you 
give the plants a good deep root run of, say, 
3 feet deep by 3 feet wide, we doubt not you 
would have a3 good flowers as you say your 
friends obtain.] 

Twelve good new Hybrid Perpetual and 
H. Tea RoneB. — I should be obliged if you would give 
a lint of about a dozen of the best Roses introduced within 
the last six years, not including expensive novelties 1 ' 
Hybrid Perpetuate or II. Teas for outdoor culture only 
are desired.—J. 8. K. 

[A dozen of the best recent Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals and Hybrid Teas would be Frau Knrl 
Druschki, Commandant Felix Faure, Ross- 
lyn, Waltham Standard, Jubilee, Pharisaer, 
Mine. Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, Madame 
Edmee Metz, Admiral Dewey, Gladys Hark- 
ness.] • 

Pink Rose for weeping standard.— Will you 
kindly tell me of a pink (bright, not too pale) double Rose 
suitable for quickly making a weeping standard ? 1 want 
it for large shaped bush at side of three steps leading from 
terrace to lawn. South and west aspect, sheltered and 
sunny. Should prefer autumn bloomer.— Country. 

[The true Rambler and the Ayrshire and 
Sempervirens Roses are most suitable for 
making weeping Roses, together with the 
lovely Wichuriana varieties, such as Lady 
Gay and Dorothy Perkins. We gather that 
you desire a Rose of good quality of blossom, 
and also one that flowers in autumn. For 
this purpose we should recommend Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht. It is a lovely Rose, not 
extra double, but of exquisite form, and 
though somewhat rigid in growtli it even¬ 
tually puts forth long shoots that may be bent 
over into a weeping form. Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout is another that would do, except¬ 
ing that we have not yet proved its merits as 
an autumnal bloomer. The ordinary non- 
climbing form is one of the best of our 
autumnal Roses, but it would not make the 
pendulous growths you require.] 

The yellow Banksian Roee —I should be much 
obliged if you would give me the name of the enclosed 
Hose ? It ia covering a \yrtt''$norlli-t*iV*t), an 1 grows well 
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and has very pretty and luxuriant foliage. Would you 
also be kind enough to tell me whether the yellow Italian 
Bankaian Rose is likely to do in a sheltered place so far 
north as this, and, if so, what one must call it exactly in 
ordering?—A. M. D., Melton Mowbray. 

[The blossom had fallen when received, but 
from the appearance of wood and foliage we 
believe it to be an old Noisette Rose named 
Ophirie. By the yellow Italian Banksian 
Rose we presume you mean the ordinary 
double yellow Banksian. There is a single 
form grown abroad as well as the double, but 
the latter is the more beautiful. It is known 
in this country as the Yellow Banksian. You 
could most certainly grow one in your dis¬ 
trict if you give it a nice warm sheltered posi¬ 
tion upon a wall or close wooden building. 
Do not plant out until April or May, but as 
the plants are supplied in pots you could 
secure a strong one now, and keep it in your 
greenhouse or a cool pit. In the meantime 
have the border trenched for it, providing 
abundant drainage, and when the plant has 
made considerable growth, which it will do 
very rapidly, spread it out fan shape in order 
that the wood may become well ripened.] 

Rose Perle de Lyon not opening:. I send you 
three buds of a Perle de Lyon, and should like to know 
what to do to the tree? It has been planted three years 
now, and I have never had a good bloom yet.. It does 
splendidly, and makes strong, healthy shoots, hut the 
buds never open (t hough it is smothered with them), and 
after a time ro., and get mouldy like the enclosed 
specimen. The soil is loamy here, with a good deal of 
sand, but the Rose beds were very carefully prepared 
with lots of clay, etc., and other Roses are doing 
splendidly.—C. F. K. 

[Our advice would be to throw the plant 
on the rubbish heap. It is one of those 
worthless kinds that are not at all suited to 
our climate, and it is a pity to waste space 
upon such Roses when there is plenty of 
lovely kinds available that will succeed. 
Even Perle des Jardins, which is very like 
Perle de Lyon, is not a great success out¬ 
doors, although a most beautiful kind under 
glass. If you want a nice yellow Rose plant 
Madame Hoste, Perle des Jaunes, Prince 
Theodore Galitzine, Goldquelle, Amazone, 
Jean Pernet, and Bouquet d’Or. This last 
is a strong grower, and should be treated as a 
climber.] 

Pegged-down Roses. —Can you kindly tell me 
what I ought to do with my tall, strong shoots in a 
pegged-down bed of Gloire de Dijon Rose ? I have let the 
plants grow straight up too far, and they are now begin¬ 
ning to throw out Bide-shoots, and 1 want to know if it is 
time to l>egin pegging them down? I shall feel obliged if 
you can advise tne in the matter.— J kshik G. Henderson. 

[You are very late in asking for information 
upon this subject. The growths of Roses in¬ 
tended for pegging-down should be pegged by 
May, at latest, in order to obtain good re¬ 
sults the same season. If you do not care 
for the appearance of the long growths of your 
plants you could hend them over now, attach¬ 
ing the extreme ends to some pegs placed in 
the ground. This would bring them to within 
about a foot of the ground, measuring from 
the end of the shoot. By October you would 
probably obtain some nice buds from the 
eyes that are now starting into growth, and 
possibly from some of those that are now dor¬ 
mant. If there are any growths that have not 
commenced to send out side-shoots we should 
advise you to allow them to grow in an up¬ 
right position until next April or May. Do 
not prune them, but by the end of this month 

inch out the points to enable them to mature 

etter. The shoots you peg now may be used 
again next season for same purpose, cutting 
back to one or two eyes in April any laterals 
there may be.] 

Roses M&rechal Nlel and Nlphetoa falling. 

—Some three years ago I planted a Btrong plant of each of 
the above in a new greenhouse, and, so far, off either have 
had no blooms that were good for anything. The growth 
and few blooms have been very poor. The soil in gravel, 
out of which a border was dug in the house and filled 
with a mixture of loam and manure, good, but rather 
sodden at the time it was put in. Possibly, my man 
neglects to see to watering. The ]x>sition ami soil are, of 
course, very dry. I propose to lift the plants, see to soil, 
and replant, and cut back all weak growth. Is this the 
beat thing to do, and can vou suggest anything else ? 
The plants look miserable.—E. 8. W. 

[We are at a loss to understand why your 
plants have not made any growtli. Of course, 
the soddened state of the soil may account for 
this, especially if it was rammed tight when 
in this wet state. But we half suspect that 
the hall of earth was not only dry when 
set in the ground, but possibly the roots were 
never given a start, which it is essential to 
do with all pot Roses. By this we mean the 


ball is prodded with a pointed stick in order 
to just release the small roots. We should 
doubt whether you would be wise in nursing 
up these weak plants. It would be much 
better to procure two healthy well ripened 
plants, grown in 8-inch pots, and make a 
fresh start. Of course, you would have the 
soil out, and, if wet, add some fresh soil. 
Should you decide to try these old plants 
again, it will be best to leave them unpruned 
at present. Just lift them carefully and re¬ 
plant as quickly as possible. Water over¬ 
head for a few days after, but not water at 
the root for a week or ten days.] 

Rose hedge.—1 was on the point of writing to you 
for advice on this subject when your answer last week as 
to Roses as bushes partly answered my questions, but not 
all. 1 have two main objects in view: 1, To make a 
quick-growing hedge to form shelter and background to 
mixed herbaceous beds, which at present lose a great deal 
of effect by being seen only against an iron railing which 
divides the lawn from a paddock. 2, To grow something 
which cows will nob eat. I am told they will not eat 
Briers. There will be 56 yards of hedge. Will you 
kindly recommend me a selection of Roses which will 
prolong time of flowering, specially late ones, as I am 
always from home in June? 1 want some Austrian 
Briers. What others would be suitable to grow with 
them? Would l’olyantha grandiflora answer? Would 
you recommend Ayrshire? At what .distance apart 
should the Roses be planted? I want the hedge quickly 
to look thick. The soil is very good loam, and Roses do 
well here.—A. O. 

[We should think that cows would not eat 
the Briers, so that you could not plant any¬ 
thing more suitable than a selection of the 
Penzance Briers, or, perhaps, six sorts would 
be sufficient to give a variety of colour. These 
would be Anne of Geierstein (scarlet), Amy 
Robsart (rose), Flora Mclvor (white tinted), 
Green Mantle (pink), Lady Penzance (cop¬ 
per), and Jeannie Deans (crimson). Plant 
these about 6 feet apart, then in between each 
pair of Briers jou could plant Roses of a 
more or less vigorous nature that would fill 
up the space while the Briers are growing 
up. These Briers in a year or two could be 
looped together at their tops and the other 
Roses form the front. These latter would be 
principally of an autumnal blooming char¬ 
acter. By planting in this wav you would 
have each plant a yard apart. You can pro¬ 
cure extra strong plants of the Briers by pay¬ 
ing a little more for them. As you are away 
from home in June, you may not care for so 
many Briers, therefore you could alternate 
them with the following:—Blush Rambler, 
Crimson Rambler, Flora, Felicite-Perpetue, 
Myrianthes Renoncule, Dorothy Perkins, the 
Wallflower, and Carmine Pillar. Polyantlia 
grandiflora would do, but it blossoms early. 
Of the varieties to plant in between the Briers 
we should advise.—Gruss an Teplilz, Lady 
Waterlow, Alister Stella Gray, Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Francois Crousse, Dawn, 
Fellenberg, Armosa, Longworth Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert, Mme. Alfred Carrifcre, Dr. 
Rouges, Robusta, Bouquet d’Or, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Ulrich Brunner, Blanc double de 
Courbet, Mme. G. Bruant. William Allen 
Richardson, Frau Karl Druschki. The 
Austrian Briers, of course, you know, would 
flower end of May nnd in June. The best are 
Harrisoni, Single Copper, and Single 
Yellow.] 

Rose Sweetheart (Wichuriana).— This 
produces numerous growths, beautifully 
clothed with a rich abundance of shining 
pale-green foliage. Screens may be quickly 
covered with such a Rose as this, and a far 
more pleasing effect produced than from the 
common Ivy, and there is, moreover, an ele¬ 
gant array of creamy-white trusses of blos¬ 
som. These trusses are of enormous Bize, 
and dispersed upon the growths in anything 
but a crowded fashion. Somehow one tires of 
a Rose if it is presented in a solid mass of 
bloom, however gorgeous the first sight may 
be. It is like looking at a show specimen 
Azalea indica, all blossom and not a green 
leaf to be seen. I am persuaded many of 
these W T ichuriana hybrids will be employed 
for screen work, and as they may be pro¬ 
duced readily upon their own roots no ugly 
robber-suckers will mar the beauty of their 
glistening foliage.— Rosa. 

Transplanting Penzance Brier Rose 
(O. J). S.).— The plant may fie safely transplanted next 
November. If you were to cut it down to the ground 
next March, we think you would find that long shoots are 
produced, but the variety may not fie the right kind. 
There are one or two of the sixteen kinds that are inclined 
to grow into round bushes, but most of them will run up 
well and make lovely arch and fence Roees. 
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FRUIT. 

GAGE PLUMS. 

The popularity of the Gage Plums is un¬ 
doubted, and the rich flavour possessed by 
most of the varieties entitles them to this 
popularity, though, as a class, they are less 
hardy and more fastidious as to soil than are 
most other Plums. In addition to its use as 
a dessert fruit the common Green Gage is in 
great request for kitchen use, also for jam 
making, and for bottling ; indeed, it would 
not pay to grow it largely in most districts I 
for dessert use, as it is impossible to let the I 
fruit hang long enough to become fit for this j 
purpose, unless protected from wasps and | 
birds. To the private gardener it is a little 
annoying to see the market filled with Gages 
plucked long before they are ripe, hut growers 
for sale know their business, and find that it 
is only by selling them in this state that they 
can make the crop pay. The ripening fruit 
splits badly in showery weather, so, taking all 
things into consideration, the production of 
a full crop of Gages in perfect condition for 
dessert requires a good deal of care. 

The Gages cannot be well grown on very 
heavy soil, but are best suited with a medium 
loam, and they also do well where the soil is 
light and sandy, provided it is of good depth, i 
Their greatest enemies are the bullfinches, 
which, if not checked, clear off the buds 
wholesale. Spring frosts, too, do much dam- 


ripening late in September. Fruit very rich, 

| the tree hardy and free. 

Bryanston Green Gaoe.— A larger and 
later form of the old variety, taking the same 
place for lateness that the July Green Gage 
does for earliness. Of extra good constitu¬ 
tion, and should be grown on a wall. 

Oullin’s Golden Gage. —Strong grower, 
very free. The fruit is more inclined to oval 
than is common with Gages ; of a deep golden 
colour and ripening in August. 

Transparent Early.— A very fine addi¬ 
tion to the class, rich, early, and good. 

Transparent Late.— This (here figured) is 
valuable as ripening better than most late 
kinds on trees in the open. 

Kkine Claude de Bavay. —The latest and 
one of the richest. It is a true Gage, with 
large fruits, and must be grown on a wall. 

T. 

HARVESTING FRUIT. 

The season has again come round when the 
in-gathering of the Apple and Pear crop must 
soon receive attention, but, by accounts given 
in one or two contemporaries, it will not prove 
a very laborious task in some localities. This 
reminder should make us extra careful with 
what we have, as the keeping qualities of 
either fruit to a very great extent depends 
upon how the same is handled from the tree 
to the store-room. Again, often a great mis¬ 
take is made in gathering varieties far be- 
! foro they are fit, resulting in shrivelled fruit 


fruit is in, as each fruit passes through a 
period of sweating, which ought not to be 
j allowed to settle on them. Choose a dry and, 

1 if possible, n bright day for gathering, first 
i lining the basket well with paper, so that the 
* fruit does not get cut with the sides, and dis¬ 
card for present use all maggoty and bird- 
pecked specimens, of which latter there are 
many this year. Too much care cannot bo 
bestowed upon those selected for storing, and, 
in my opinion, are best placed on clean, bare 
shelves, although where a quantity has to be 
stored they may be put a foot or so in depth. 
Apples and Pears keep best in a dark place. 
It is considered Pears require a slightly 
warmer structure, but this cannot always be 
done. Pears always keep well with me in the 
Apple-room. East Devon. 

VINES MILDEWED. 

F am sending: with this four leaves from one of my late 
Vines, which has mildewed for years in the way >ou will 
see. This particular Vine iB in a separate house, and is 
practically the only one affected. I have read your replies 
in your edition of Sept. 9, and have used sulphur as you 
have recommended, hut without avail, and, as far as I can 
see, the ventilation is as perfect as in the other houses. 1 
should be much obliged if you would suggest a remedy.— 
Alfrkd Rarrow. 

[To find a safe and sure remedy to rid Vines 
of mildew is by no means easy, though by 
steady perseverance it may be lessened, if 
not actually destroyed, before the Vines are 
started next year. We have been able to 
make an almost, thought not an absolute, 



Plum Late Transparent Gage. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


age, so m choosing a site for the growth of 
the trees low ground near water or positions 
near woods or thick hedges should be avoided. 
Trees may be readily raised from suckers, 
which grow quickly, and they may also be 
raised true from the kernel, so that there is 
no need to graft or bud in order to raise 
stock. For garden purposes a selection of 
good varieties should bo made, and if these 
can be given good positions on east or west 
walls, a succession of fruit may be kept up 
from July to October. Reino Claude de 
Bavay, for instance, is a grand Plum on south 
and west walls, but utterly unfit for dessert 
from a north wall, as the fruits lose all their 
richness. 

The following selection includes the best of 
the well-known varieties, and would cover the 
entire season. I would have included the 
Purple Gage, which is so delicious, and 
which, if it can be kept dry, shrivels into a 
rich sweetmeat, but I find that it splits so 
badly under the slightest fall of rain that it 
is next to impossible to have it good except 
under cover: — 

Old Green Gage needs no description 
here. 

July Green Gage.—V aluable as ripening 
a fortnight in advance of the above. 

McLaughlin’s Gage.—A large yellow 
Plum, speckled red and carrying a slight 
bloom. 

Guthrie’8 Late 


at a time when they ought to bo in the best 
possible condition. This in-gathering must 
extend over some weeks, from early October 
up to the Becoiid week in November, a date 
I have often housed my latest Apples and 
Pears, and the weather must be the guide to 
a certain extent. Not that a few degrees of 
frost are going to damage either fruit under 
notice, but it is usually the autumn gales 
that play such havoc among fruit crops, and 
this alone tempts one to be on the safe side 
and gather betimes. Fruit hanging on wall- 
trees and espaliers will withstand much more 
severe weather than that on standard, pyra¬ 
mid, and bush trees ; consequently this class 
of tree should first be relieved of its crop, 
bearing in mind, of course, the variety or the 
very thing just mentioned to avoid—namely, 
shrivelling—will occur. This is not all. We 
should adopt the same principle when gather¬ 
ing Apples or Pears as we do with other fruits 
—only plucking those that part readily from 
the tree, which will be a means of extending 
the season of many varieties, as in the case 
of Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, as well 
as Plums. 

Before making a start with the gathering 
of the fruit see that the store is thoroughly 
sweet and clean by either lime-washing or 
scrubbing ceiling and walls, clearing out for 
the time any of the earliest fruit gathered i 
before the bulk are fit, and throw windows ( 
wide open for a time. This latter remark 
stands good for some few weeks after the 1 



clearance of so troublesome a pest. Sulphido 
of potassium, sulphate of iron, besides mildew 
washes prepared by specialists, were eacli 
severally tried and found wanting, so far as 
preventing its progress was concerned. Sul¬ 
phur, too, dredged over the berries and foli¬ 
age seemed to have but little effect. We then 
made preparations for dealing with it in the 
winter. We applied sulphate of iron, 1 oz. 
to each square yard of border, and well 
watered this in during the late summer, giv¬ 
ing an additional dressing later with a view 
to this being taken up by the Vine roots in a 
liquid state. In the winter all inside wood¬ 
work was painted, glass cleaned, and walls 
limevvashed, after the rods had been lightly 
peeled and the border surfaces well cleaned 
off. Following this, a dressing of sulphide of 
potassium, I oz. dissolved in a quart of water, 
and mixed with clay and sulphur into a thin 
paste, using only sufficient clay to make the 
mixing of the sulphur easy, was well brushed 
into the bark and every crevice about the 
spurs. After the lapse of several weeks 
patches of mildew appeared through the dress¬ 
ing, and were promptly dealt with by further 
painting, using a slightly stronger applica¬ 
tion of sulphide. In. the early spring the 
pipes were kept coated with sulphur mixed 
with water or separated milk; the latter, 
when obtainable, is best. We have used what 
is known as sublimed sulphur and find it more 
effectual, although it does not give off any 
perceptible fumeg common to ordinary sul- 
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phur from heated pipes. An attack of mil¬ 
dew can be brought about by careless ventila¬ 
tion. particularly bv allowing the temperature 
to rise from morning sun before air is ad¬ 
mitted. Many growers do not give front air 
at all until colour is seen in the berries. Dry¬ 
ness of the border oil the one hand, and a cold, 
stagnant condition on the other, account 
sometimes for mildew, but more often faulty 
ventilation is the cause.] 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Peaches, etc., In pots during the winter.— 

Would Peach, Nectarine, and Fic-trees in pots, plunged 
and protected a little, be safe outside all through the 
winter, or would it be better to keep them in a cold- 
house Fig. 

[The pot Peach and Nectarine-trees would 
take no harm outdoors during the winter 
months, but the pots should either be 
plunged in ashes and the top mulched with 
some short litter or be surrounded with Brac¬ 
ken, straw', or similar materials to prevent 
frost penetrating and freezing the balls of 
soil and bursting the pots. Pot Figs would 
decidedly be the better for being taken under 
cover during the winter, even if it were only 
into a shed. In this case the pots had better 
be protected with litter, etc., but if placed 
in a greenhouse it would be unnecessary.] 
Peach-leaves diseased (D. P. S .).—The 
leaves from your Peach-tree sent bear every 
evidence of a severe attack of red-spider, a 
very minute sucking insect, which in great 
numbers preys upon the leaves and absorbs 
the sap in them, thus causing them to assume 
the brown, thin appearance presented by the 
sample sent.. It is doubtful whether you can 
do much good just now, but the best way will 
be to run a new broom over the trees daily, 
to cause the leaves to fall, then to collect and 
burn them. Very likely the primary cause of 
the insect attack is dryness at the roots. 
In any case, not only should the tree have 
thorough soaking of some 20 gals, to 30 gals, 
of water given gradually, but the tree should 
be heavily syringed to well wash it each even¬ 
ing for a week, just as the sun goes off, shut¬ 
ting up the house close for the night to fill it 
with vapour, as the insects cannot exist in 
moisture. Generally Peach-trees in glass¬ 
houses are kept insufficiently watered and 
syringed. 

• Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees.— What 

pruning would jou adYise at time of planting for half 
standard fan-trained fruiting Peach and Pear-trees?— 
Fruit. 

[You do not say vyhen you contemplate 
planting the fan-trained standard Peach and 
Pear-trees, but assuming that it will take 
between now and the end of the year our ad¬ 
vice is to defer pruning till next February. 
We do not agree with pruning being per¬ 
formed simultaneously with the planting, and 
where, from force of circumstances, late 
planting is unavoidable, we then prefer wait¬ 
ing until the buds are on the point of break¬ 
ing before doing the necessary shortening 
back of the branches or shoots, as the case 
may be. With regard to the necessary 
amount of pruning that the trees should re¬ 
ceive, much will depend on their age and 
vigour, but the Pear-trees may be cut back 
somewhat more severely than those of the 
Peach. We w’ill suppose, for the sake of 
making the matter more intelligible, that the 
Pear-trees, when you receive them from the 
nursery, have seven young shoots or branches 
on each. Now, these shoots, if left intact, 
would fail to break at their lower extremities, 
with the result that they remain destitute of 
spurs, and would also fail to furnish a supply 
of young growths to form subsidiary branches 
with ; consequently the trees would be bare 
and unfurnished both at the point where the 
branches originate and for some distance up. 
By cutting back the young shoots in question 
to one-half or two-thirds their length these 
defects are obviated, as they then break to 
the base, when as many shoots as are required 
for forming future branches with can be re¬ 
tained and laid in, and the remainder—the 
leader excepted—be stopped at the third or 
fourth leaf to form spurs. Peach-trees do not 
need such hard pruning, and some growers 
do not prune at all, but allow them to ex¬ 
tend and rely on disbudding and the laying in 
of young wood to get them properly furnished 
with the requisite number of branches. We, 

shoots 


however, advise \/Su"lo prune 

Xj,& 




back to one-third or one-half their length, and 
be sure the out is made at a wood-bud. There 
will then be no risk of the buds not breaking 
from tip to base, and then by judiciously dis¬ 
budding them you will be able to obtain a 
sufficiency of wood to lay the foundation of 
the future tree and for fruiting also. Unless 
the trees are exceptionally large-sized ones— 
6uch as when grown in one part of the garden 
with the view of removing them in the near 
future to another position—the Pears will not 
fruit for the first season or two, but you may 
get a few Peaches the second year.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— There are some pretty 
things in Veronicas now suitable for a cool 
conservatory. V. Diament, L’Mervelleaux, 
and La Seduisnnte are good when well grown ; 
these things are not difficult to propagate and 
manage. Winter-flowering Heaths must be 
placed under cover. Erica gracilis is showing 
colour, and E. hyemalis should now be well 
budded. E. melanthera and E. caffra are 
among the Heaths which are easily managed. 
Careful watering and abundant ventilation are 
among the essentials for their healthy growth. 
Ericas Cavendishi, magnifica, coccinea 
minor perspicua liana, grandiosa, candi- 
dissima, colorans, hybrida, and ventricosa 
are still to be found in the hands of a few 
growers, but Heaths and Epacrises have dis¬ 
appeared from many gardens, which, con¬ 
sidering how beautiful they are, seems a i 
pity. The demand for flowers for cutting is, 
to a great extent, responsible for their neglect, 
as it is also for sundry other old hard-wooded 
plants which have gone from us, possibly 
some day to be in demand again. Palms, 
Lilies, and Chrysanthemums are very beauti¬ 
ful, but some of us who remember the grand 
collections of Capo Heaths and New Hol¬ 
land plants that were so beautiful iu the past 
regret their disappearance. Camellias and 
Oranges that have been placed outside should 
soon be brought back again, and after hous¬ 
ing such things abundant ventilation should 
be given and night-air left on for a time, so 
that the change may be as gradual as pos¬ 
sible. As soon as each house is filled up with 
plants from outside or otherwise and have 
settled down a bit it will be well to use the 
vaporiser, as if only a very few insects are 
introduced they will soon increase, and one 
vaporising now or soon will keep the plants 
clean for some time. Late-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums may be left outside as long as it is 
safe to do so. and when they are placed under 
cover keep them as cool as possible. I am 
not thinking now of the plants intended to 
produce exhibilion flowers. They, of course, 
will have special treatment suited to each 
variety. The plants for late cutting must be 
kept cool and helped occasionally with stimu¬ 
lants. I have seen no rust this season on any 
plants and no mildew of any kind, and we 
have had a good ripening summer; the 
flowers, therefore, ought to be good. The 
diseases of these and some other plants are 
mainly owing to methods of propagation. 
Where every bit of weak shoot has to be made 
into a plant there will be a lack of vigour and 
a tendency to disease. Bouvardias are now' 
coming into bloom, and should have a light 
position at the warm end. 

Stove. —In this house with a night tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs. things will be settling 
down to work now. Ixoras are very effective 
now’, but they w’ant careful management, 
especially in the watering, potting, and free 
drainage, and should have the warmest end 
of the house. Among stove climbers Ipomaea 
digitata is very effective in the Water Lily 
house at Kew. In habit of growth it somewhat 
resembles the old variety Horsfallice, but the 
foliage and flowers are much larger and the 
growth altogether more robust. The colour 
of the flowers is a soft pink, and they are very 
freely produced. It is a good climber for a 
warm house in association with T. Horsfalliie, 
Passiflora princeps, Hexacentris mysorensis, 
Jasminum gracillimum, Schubertia grandi- 
flora, and Allamandas. The last-named have 
been very bright, but will soon be over now, 
and then the water supply can be reduced. 
There are several varieties of Hibiscus, which 
are very bright, with large scarlet flowers. 
There are both single and double-flowered 


varieties, and there is a variegated variety 
named Cooperi, the foliage of which wo have 
found useful in working up flowers in a cut 
state. All this family .are easily grown, and, 
when well done, they make good-sized shrubby 
specimens. We used to grow these years ago, 
but had lost sight of them till we saw them in 
bloom in the vestibule at the entrance to the 
Water Lily house at Kew the other day. We 
may say tiie Water Lily house is well worth 
a visit now, as everything is thoroughly well 
done. Do all watering early in the day now, 
but use the syringe freely if the water is pure, 
and do not exceed 65 degs. at night. 

Ferns under glass.— All Ferns under glass 
will bo the better for a little fire-heat now iu 
damp, cold weather, and, of course, the Gym- 
nogiammas and other warm-house species 
must have a night temperature of 60 degs., 
but even greenhouse Ferns will benefit from a 
little warmth, as this permits of a little ven¬ 
tilation to harden the fronds. Where the 
Fern-houses were shaded with Summer Cloud 
or whitewash a good deal of it will have dis¬ 
appeared now, and this will be all the better, 
as very little shade is required now'. Large 
Fern-growers are sowing spores and potting 
off young seedlings, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to do so all the winter, as where there 
is a little warmth there need be no stay of 
this work. Of course the general repotting 
is not done, but the gardener under glass who 
has the command of heat does not wait for 
seasons, especially in dealing with young stuff 
which has filled the pots with roots. Success 
is muinly a question of careful watering after¬ 
wards, and, except in the case of Maiden¬ 
hairs, a spraying with the fine-rosed syringe 
when necessary. Maiden-hair Ferns, when 
the growth is young, may suffer from damp¬ 
ing if syringed in winter. Sufficient moisture 
may be given to the atmosphere by damping 
floors and walls without wetting delicate 
Ferns. Look after insects, especially scale, 
which sometimes attacks Ferns. 

In the early vinery.— The early Grapes 
will now all be cut; possibly a few may, iu 
order to clear the house, be suspended in 
bottles in the Grape-room. The laterals may 
bo shortened back half-way to fill up and 
finish the ripening of the back buds. This 
has been a good ripening season, and the 
wood is now hard and brown, and at present 
all the air possible may be given night and 
day. Pot-Vines intended for forcing may be 
shortened back and the pots placed at the 
foot of a south wall, with the canes tacked up 
to the wall to complete the ripening. They 
will not require much watering, but must not 
be permitted to get dust-dry, so that the 
foliage may die off naturally. Forcing need 
not begin before the middle or end of De¬ 
cember. I believe in giving them all the 
rest possible, as 1 find when thoroughly rested 
they will start with more vigour. 

In the Mushroom-house.— Now that the 
place has been thoroughly cleaned and white¬ 
washed, and the crevices (if thero are any) 
saturated with boiling water to clear out 
woodlice, there will not be much trouble with 
insects during the winter and spring, and the 
bed-spaces filled up as fast as the manure 
comes to hand. Room, of course, will be left 
for Rhubarb, Seakale, and anything else that 
can be started in a dark place. A dark house 
with a steady temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will be useful for starting Lilacs, 
Lily of the Valley, and other things that are 
w’anted in bloom early. Syringing over the 
paths and walls will make the atmosphere 
genial. No fire will be required till cold 
weather comes, as the heat from the beds 
will keep the house warm enough through the 
autumn, and if the house is roomy and new 
beds being continually made up very little fire 
will be required. 

Room gardening.— Early varieties of 
single-flowered Hyacinths may be placed in 
glasses filled with rain-water nearly up to the 
base of the hulbs. A few bits of charcoal 
placed in the water will keep it sw r eet, and 
evaporation can be made good from time to 
time. Other early-flowering bulbs have no 
doubt been potted. These will include Roman 
and other small Hyacinths, Dutch or Italian. 
The double yellow Narcissus or Daffodil 
potted now will flower early. Ornatus also 
will come early if potted at oncer Freesias 
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should now be lip and should be kept in the 
frame for the present. Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
and Scillas are useful. 


Outdoor garden. --September is a good 
month for sowing Grass seeds on the lawns. 
Deepen and manuro the land, make it firm, 
and, of course, make it perfectly level for 
tennis and croquet. Obtain the seeds from a 
good source, sow thickly, rake in, give a thin 
covering of very old manure which has been 
worked through a wire screen or a half-inch 
sieve, and roll down firm. This will make a 
really good lawn at a moderate expense, and 
the sprinkling of short manure will hide 
the seeds from the birds, hasten germination, 
and be otherwise beneficial. Prepare beds 
for Carnations. A top-dressing of good loam 
with a little old cow-manurc, soot, and wood- 
ashes will ho a great help. To havo plants 
free from disease treat them well. It is the 
starved plants that suffer from fungus and 
insect attacks. If the laced Pinks are not in 
position get them out at once, otherwise the 
lacing may be imperfect. Cuttings of Roses 
will strike now in a shady border. If many 
cuttings are wanted prepare a bed specially 
for them, plant firmly, and top-dress between 
the rows with half-rotten leaf-mould. Loosen 
the ties of the budded standard Briers, but do 
not remove altogether yet. Lose no time in 
getting out all the earlv-flower bulbs. 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi may be 
planted in the Grass. 

Fruit garden. —The Black Currant mite is 
giving trouble and finding its way into small 
gardens, where, through ignorance, it is left 
unchecked. Those who have bushes badly 
affected had better grub them up and 
them, and bo careful in introducing iie&u 
stock. I need hardly say nurserymen will 
propagate only from clean stock, as self- 
interest will make them careful. I believe it 
is quite possible to clear out mild attacks, if 
taken in time. Shorten back all shoots 
which show the swollen buds, and burn them. 
If this is done persistently before the mites 
have a chance to spread the plague may be 
stayed. At present no real cure has been dis¬ 
covered beyond the drastic one of stamping 
out by destroying it utterly either by burning 
the bushes or cutting off and burning the ab¬ 
normally large buds. Black Currants want a 
deep, moist, rich soil, and whilst efforts are 
being made by cutting off the large buds to 
clear it out feed the bushes liberally with cow 
or pig-manure. This will retain the mois¬ 
ture in the land. Lord Suffield Apple is one 
of the best early cooking Apples, but it bears 
so freely that it is a poor grower, and it has 
a short life on the Paradise stock. Lord 
Grosvenor and Mank’s Codlin are better 
growers and bear very freely, and if the 
largest fruits are gathered for use the smaller 
ones will grow faster. There is a good deal 
of mildew among outdoor Grapes, as there is 
usually in a dry soason whero the Vines are 
badly nourished. This is a disease which 
must be attacked promptly to be of any use. 
If Bordeaux mixture is used when the first 
specks of mildew appear and liquid-manure 
given to the roots, the disease may be 
mastered. 


Vegetable garden. —Make a supreme effort 
to get rid of weeds. It is astonishing how 
fast weeds grow at this season. The land is 
warm and moist now, and all large weeds 
should be pulled up to prevent seeding. The 
hoe will still do good work among the small 
weeds. Seed-sowing is pretty well over for 
this season The land is warm, and the seeds 
will soon germinate. If more Spinach is 
likely to be required in spring seeds may still 
be sown, and Brown Cos Lettuces to remain 
in the seed-beds for spring planting. Spare 
frames can be filled with Lettuces and En¬ 
dive which are half-grown or so. Store Onions 
in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place. We 
store ours in a shed tied in bunches hung to 
the rafters, the door always open, except in 
frosty weather. Cut all old leaves from 
Parsley; they will be of no use, and only 
keep back the young foliage. Continue the 
earthing-up of Celery and Cardoons. Hay- 
bands are usually wrapped round the Car¬ 
doons to keep the earth out of the hearts grid 
stave off decay. The work should only be 
done in dry weather, i^haje heard some out¬ 
cry of the ravages of f 
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I fancy some are calling out before their crops I 
are hurt. Still, some kinds are diseased; 
Cigarette, for instance, is, in some few in¬ 
stances, badly diseased, where other kinds arc 
sound. Last year this kind turned out well. 
It would be well if more attention were given 
to the selection of the seed-tubers and more 
frequent changes effected. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 25th .—Arum Lilies are now 
growing freely in cold-pit with lights off night 
and day. They will be kept in the pit as long 
as it is safe to do so, but early in October 
a selection will be made of the plants most 
suitable for forcing into bloom for Christmas. 
Others will be grown cool for succession. The 
earliest Cyclamens which are now in bud 
have been moved from cold frame to light 
greenhouse, freely ventilated. Several spare 
frames have been filled with Violets. The 
early-flowering bulbs have been planted and 
the surplus planted on the lawn. 

September 26th .—Boxed a lot of early Tulips 
and early Narcissi for forcing. The boxes 
have been placed on a coal-ash bed and 
covered with long litter. They will remain 
in this position till well rooted and then taken 
indoors and heat applied. Looked over 
Grapes to remove damaged berries. This is 
not extensive, as the atmosphere is kept in a 
buoyant condition. The remainder of the 
Grapes in early house has been cut and 
bottled and the house thrown open. 

September 27th .—All spare early borders 
have been filled with Lettuces and Endives. 
Strong roots of Mint and Tarragon havo been 
lifted and planted in boxes ready for forcing 
when required. Shifted on Cinerarias and 
Primulas, including the double white, of 
which a considerable number are grown, as 
the flowers are useful for cutting. Hydrangeas 
for early flowering have been shifted into 
G-incli pots, and will be kept outside a little 
longer yet to ripen the wood. Thinned and 
tied the shoots of Dahlias. 

September 28th. —Hard-wooded plants that 
were standing outside have, for the most part, 
been cleaned and taken inside, but the change 
will be made as gradual as possible by free 
ventilation night and day for a time. All 
flower-beds are picked over often to keep them 
in condition as long as possible. We have 
finished putting in cuttings, but some of the 
best of the old plants will be lifted for spring 
propagation ; and several new things, of which 
we annually obtain a few, will be propagated 
through the winter. 

September 29th .— All the early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have been placed under cover, and as a 
good many are grown every available space 
under glass is made use of. Weeds are giv¬ 
ing trouble, as they-usually do at this season 
when the rains come, but an effort will be 
made to make a clearauce. All winter greens 
have been earthed up, and most of the Pota¬ 
toes have been lifted and clamped in smnll 
heaps, as they retain their flavour better in 
this way. 

September 30th .—Dry days are devoted to 
earthing-up Celery and thinning Turnips and 
Spinach and tying up Lettuces and Endive. 
Tho blanching of the latter is hastened by 
covering with inverted flower-pots. Every 
young snoot has been removed from Tomatoes 
and more leaves shortened, to hasten the 
ripening of the fruit both in cold house and 
in the open air. Watering in the conserva¬ 
tory now will be done in the morning. 

BIRDS. 

Canary ailing (Brutus ).—The fits to which 
your bird is subject may be brought on by 
derangement of the digestive organs, in con¬ 
sequence of partaking of unsuitable food. 
Some birds suffer from these attacks during 
their moulting sickness, while sudden alarm 
is a prominent exciting cause in a bird pre¬ 
disposed to an attack. Impending fits of epi¬ 
lepsy may be averted by a dose of two or three 
grains of bromide of potassium, dissolved in a 
little syrup. As these attacks are often caused 
through constipation, you must take care to 
suitably regulate the diet of your canary. Do 
not give it sugar or sweets of any kind, and 
let the staple food be Canary-seed, adding a 


little Rupe. Give green food two or three 
times a week, and do not fail to supply plenty 
of grit sand to assist the digestive organs. 
—S. S. G. ___ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—Qt^riAf and. answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Funiival-street, bottom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query >* tent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and. not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vast. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimen* 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received, jrmn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Heating a greenhouse (Jas. Palmer).— There 
are now many kinds of oil-stoves that with oare will give 
satisfaction for heating greenhouses, and in all of the 
best the principle is the same—via., the stove heats a 
certain quantity of hot water, which circulates through 
pipes arranged for the purpose. In all these oil stoves 
great cleanliness is necessary. See our advertising 
columns. 

Treatment of lawn {.Seeker). —Certainly you must 
dig up the ground one spit deep, and at the same time 
incorporate the fresh soil and manure, bringing all up to 
the level of the turf you have left round the edge. Let it 
lie thus during the winter, then tread firmly and level, 
sowing the Grass seed in April. A far better wav would 
be to dig it up now, level and firm it, and relay with good 
dean turf, if procurable. By doing this now you would 
have a good lawn next spring. 

Worms in lawn (Jas. P. Cogswell).— Lime-water 
is the best remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of 
unslaked lime, or if more is wanted use the same projior- 
tions. Stir this well up, and let the liquid stand for 
48 hours. Water the lawn through a rosed watering-can 
with the clear liquid in damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on which a good 
watering has been given. This will bring the worms to 
the surface, when they may be swept up and cleared 
away. 

Violets diseased ( Donnor, Lincoln).— The leaves 
are attacked by one of the Violet fungi, which, vegetating 
within the cuticle of the leaf, is not affected by any 
external application. If the plants are badly attacked the 
best way will be to burn them and start again with clean 
plants. If only a few leaves are affected pluck them off 
and burn them as soon as the disease is noticed. By close 
attention to this you may in time in great measure over¬ 
come it. You may, by sj ringing with sulphur solution 
mixed with soft-soap, prevent the maturing of the germs 
of the fungus, but as these are situated on the under 
surface of the leaves they are not easily reached. 

Bulb for name (Mrs. A. (•.).— We accept your 
assurance that the bulb* sent are not those of Garlic 
because in shape they do not resemble thore of Garlic. 
Evidently they are one of the Alliums, the Union family, 
and the stout, hard stem attached to one bulb exactly 
resembles that seen on Garlic. Some information as to 
colour of flower and season of blooming, also whether 
grown as a herb or whether as a border plant, w-ould have 
been helpPtl. There are numerous species of the Allium 
with bulbs greatly resembling each other ; hence the diffi¬ 
culty found in determining the variety from bulbs only. 
We will endeavour to get some of the bulbs sent grown, 
and thus ascertain their true character next year. 

Clematis dylnff ( John G. McRae).— As to the 
Clematis dying so suddenly, there can be no doubt that it 
is a disease unfortunately far too common. It is generally 
supposed that propagating the plants in heat and growing 
them upon an unsuitable stock have been responsible for 
the introduction of this disease. If you could obtain 

E lants upon their own roots from a healthy stock we 
elieve there would be no disease present, but there does 
not appear to be anyone who is taking up the raising of 
Clematis from cuttings. Over-propagation or unnatural 
temperatures has resulted in blighting many of our beau¬ 
tiful flow’ers, fruits, and trees, and all true lovers of 
beautiful gardens deplore the effect produced from mal¬ 
formed, unhealthy, decrepit specimens that mar the 
beauty of many a garden. 

Sulphide of potassium as a remedy for 
mildew (Anon). —The recipe for this has been 
given at different times in Gardening Illustrated, but we 
will repeat it. Make a solution of hot soapy water, drop 
into it some pieces of the sulphide. These will quickly 
dissolve. Keep stirring the mixture and adding the 
sulphide until water becomes a bright green This should 
be put in a knapsack sprayer, using the finest nozzle, but 
should you not have one of these apply with a syringe 
specially constructed to apply insecticides and fungicides. 
It is necessary to Byringe the plants every twelve or four¬ 
teen days, so that the new foliage will be coated, as it 
were, with tho sulphide, thus making it proof against 
mildew attacks. 

Green Chrysanthemums changing colour 

(Mums). —We have given your query some consideration, 
and have come to the conclusion that either you or those 
who supplied you with the cuttings or plants must have 
mixed the stock. We have never seen an instance in 
which flowers of a reputedly green-coloured Chrysunthe- 
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mum have reverted to those of a purple colour. Neither 
do we know of any sort that has sported from a green 
colour to a purple colour. For this reason we cannot 
help being convinced that a mistake in the stock has been 
made during propagation. The number of green- 
coloured Chrysanthemums is so few that knowledge 
respecting them is familiar to most growers. We should 
like to know the name of the variety you have been 
growing. 

Lawn weed (E. Owen ).—The plant is Sagina 
apetala, and by reason of its low, diminutive growth and 
free seeding may prove somewhat difficult to eradicate. 
Your best plan will be to either cut or rake out all you 
can by repeated attempts during autumn and winter, 
giving a dressing of finely powdered sulphate of ammonia, 
which may assist by burning out the roots first, and sub¬ 
sequently acting as manure to the surrounding Crass. Or 
you may first try common salt in the same way. In either 
case hare patches will result for a time. In the early part 
of 1906 more deeply rake these patches, spread some good 
loamy soil over them, and finally sow fine Grass seeds— 
free of Clover—rather thickly, with a view to crowding 
out the other plant. The newly-sown patches should be 
well rolled after the Grass seed is sown, and covered not 
mote than a quarter of an inch deep. 

Glolre de Dijon with dead growths 
(H. P. K .).—The growths that are now dead were 
probably injured by frost, and are only now showing its 
effect upon the wood, or, maybe, you had some severe 
hail storms. We have had Rose-trees this season whose 
growths exhibit signs of injury caused by a very severe 
hail storm. If this be not the cause, probably the wire of 
the arches lias had a bad influence upon the growths. It 
is advisable to place some wood over the wirework when 
such arches are used. A few rustic pieces are sufficient, 
so that the growths do not touch the wire. There is also 
a disease prevalent in places known as Rose tumour, 
which causes the wood to die away suddenly. In any 
case, you have done right to cut the injured growths ouu 
You must make the mo9t of the new shoots, and this 
Rose has such remarkable recuperative powers that we 
doubt net your arch will soon be covered with new 
growths. 

Planting a grave garden (F. M .\—We know 
of nothing better than edging it with green Sedum 
Lydium, leaving spaces here and there for bulbs, such as 
Snowdrops, blue Scillas, white Crocuses, and white Nar¬ 
cissi, with two or three white and pale blue Hyacinths. 
Gay colours should be avoided. No doubt four dozen 
Snowdrops ami same of Sjillas and Crocuses, with two 
dozen other bulbs, would suffice. You could plant with 
these a few Double Daisies, purple Aubrietias, and white 
Primroses. You would have to remove these in the 
summer and replace with white Tufted Pansies and a few 
pale blue or mauve ones, just two or three pink Begonias, 
and for top planting a tew small standard pale or white 
Fuc hsias. If you attempt too much you will certainly 
de'eat your object. The Sedum edging or carpet should 
be lifted and replanted each autumn. 

Treatment of Roses (Enquirer ).—Your best 
plan, if possible to do so, will Ik* to make a pillar Rose of 
the F£licilC-PerpiHu<' , e. It is such a rampant grower that 
we wonder it was ever planted in a bed with ordinary 
bush Roses. A strong post should be set into the 
ground, making a hole some 3 feet deep for it. This post 
should be Larch, with its spurs left on, if you can procure 
one from the woods. Having done this, tie up the 
growths just as they are without any pruning, excepting 
that if too dense you may cut some shoots quite away, 
but do not curtail the others either at this time or in 
the spring. It seems a pity to move this fine plant, as 
next July it should be a lovely pillar of snowy blossom. 
The Cabbage Rose and the Hybrid Perpetual we should 
advise you to replant at the end of October. Dig the 
soil deeply and add some manure, then replant, giving 
them a space of 2 feet apart each way. Do not prune 
until the following March. 

Grass under Oedrus Deodars. (E. E. IT.).— 
Gardeners agree as to the exceeding difficulty of getting 
anything like good Grass beneath the shade of this and 
other Cedars. The larger the specimen and the longer 
it has been in position, the more is the soil impoverished, 
lioth by the spread of roots and branches, the latter 
excluding light, heat, and moisture to a remarkable 
extent, and rendering it well nigh impossible for Grass 
to succeed. Even were you to dig up and*to a large 
extent renew and enrich the soil, we are of opinion that 
the exclusion of light and moisture would preclude any 
hope of a permanent success. The only plant we can 
recommend for the position is the Ivy, and the best way 
of planting it to quickly form a carpet is by cuttings or 
rooted cuttings thickly set into previously well-made 
ground. Occasionally the St. John’s Wort and the 
Butcher's Broom will succeed in these and similar places, 
but for general utility and good appearance at all times, 
the Ivy is, perhaps, the best. 

Rambler Rosea with dead growths (John 
(}. McRae ).—From your description of the aspect we 
should say the condition of the wood is largely attribu¬ 
table to the cold, cutting winds. Though saying this 
much, we also are of opinion that the growths were very 
unripe, and, seeing that they were tied to a galvanised 
wire fence, we are not at all surprised to find the growths 
have gone like the piece enclosed. We do not care for 
wire of any description for Roses. Nothing can surpass 
poles, or fence, or wall. Try and open out your plants 
now as much as possible to assist the thorough ripening 
of the wood. You need not be afraid to cut. away some 
of the growths, for, as a rule, they are far too numerous 
for the well-being of the plants. There is a disease 
among Roses known as Rose tumour, and we have a 
strong suspicion that your plants are affected. There is 
no known cure, and the plants have probably been 
affected with it in their tissues prior to their coming 
into your hands. You will find this disease described in 
the “Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society,’’ 
Vol. XXVII., Part 1. 

Carnations (Rev. J. D .).—It Is by no means an easy 
matter to make a selection of varieties suitable to any 
locality, and the kinds that grow quite well in Kent, 
Surrey, or Sussex may be quite useless in your district, 
even according to your own showing and experience. Of 
the dozen you name, we know that Richness, Daffodil, Sir 
W. Griffith, and OrimsoiyAkpa are all excellent—indeed, 
all are good—but we hafe no caving the 


lants in the open. The following are good, generally 
ardy, and vigorous growers: Fred Onlcott, yellow, with 
fine pink edge ; Jacobite, royal purple ; Cantab, scarlet 
self; America, scarlet; Leander, fine yellow; Edith 
Leadenham, white ; Alice Ayres, fancy; Dardanius, 
salmon-rose; Helmsman, fine white; Senior Wrangler, 
scarlet; Sappho, maroon-crimson ; Glaucus Marcellus, 
deep crimson. As the behaviour of so many kinds 
is somewhat erratic in your soil, is it possible the latter is 
not well drained or too rich? If either of these, deep 
digging, with old mortar or winter lime dressing, may 
assist to a greater longevity generally. In some gardens 
lowness of situation and consequent dampness are respon¬ 
sible for many failures. 

Plant8 for border {Enquirer). — If the Roses 

succeed there are many things tnat would do quite welL 
Lilac and Privet are great rooting subjects, however, and 
the mass of roots spreading to a considerable distance 
greatly impoverishes the soil. Such roots may be cur¬ 
tailed not only now, but annually, and by so doing and 
keeping the plants at a good distance from the shrubs, 
any of the following should do quite well: Tritomas, 
Gaillardiae, Sunflowers in variety, single and double, 
and any of the Michaelmas Daisies. The Flag Irises, 
of which there are many good forms, would be excel¬ 
lent, also Day Lilies, Japan Anemones, Boccouia, 
Columbines, seedling Delphiniums, white and red Peren¬ 
nial Pea, such Lilies as “croceum, "tigrinum, ‘candidum, 
“umbellatum, *Galtonia candicans, perennial Marguerites, 
tall Campanulas. Pyrethrum serotinum, ‘Daffodils in 
variety, particularly princeps, Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
poeticus plenus. p. ornatus, Barri conspicuus, Empress, 
and others. “Crown Imperials, Achilleas, Anchusa, 
Stcnactis, Coreopsis, Megaseas are other showy things 
likely to succeed. If the soil is clay, you had better 
plant in March or April all except the bulbous things, 
which may be planted at once, ana are marked thus *. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for screen iK. E. Jenkins).— The following 
are all good for the purpose and quick in growth : Abies 
Douglasi, A. canadensis, A. Albertiana, a vigorous.form of 
the Hemlock Spruce, Pinusaustriaca, P.excelsa, P. Laricio, 
and P. Pinaster. The size you name is rather large, and 
if the position is exposed progress may at first be slow. 
Frequently plants of moderate size take to their positions 
more readily than larger ones. The firm you name would, 
however, give you sound advice on the point, and their 
more intimate knowledge of your locality would also be of 
much value to you in the circumstances. 

Araucaria excelea (.V. Leek). — The enclosed 
branch is a piece of Araucaria excelsa, not a Palm, but a 
Conifer—that is to say, belonging to the same natural 
order .'is the Fir, Spruce, Cypress, etc. It is a native of 
Norfolk Island, off the coast of Australia, and, conse¬ 
quently, in this country it needs greenhouse protection, 
which implies it must be kept safe from frost during the 
winter months, though, of course, In the summer it is 
quite at home out-of-doors. Your plants should he lifted 
now without delay, and potted in a mixture of iwo- 
thirds loam to one third of leaf-mould or peat, and a 
little silver-sand Throughout the winter tnev need to 
he regularly supplied with water and given a good, light 
position. 

FRUIT. 

Large French Walnuts (Mignonette).— We fear 
it is not possible to advise you how to keep good the large 
fruits of your French Walnut. All authorities agree in 
stating that not only will the nuts not keep good, but 
that the kernels soon lieeome rancid in taste. The kernels 
do not fill the shells, and that perhaps to some extent pre- 
disjsjses to early decay. If you wish to have pood 
Walnut*, best get a tree of the variety known ns Juglans 
prieparturiens, or dwarf, as that begins to fruit early and 
the nuts keep well. 

Straw berry-Raspberry (Dumfries).— This poor, 
worthless thing, which has been so grossly misnamed as 
above, is not ai all worth growing. Tne fruits, when they 
do set and ripen, resemble those of the Arbutus-tree, and 
are just as tasteless. The plants grow from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height. We bave had complaints before of the 
flowers failing to produce frui.ts. The Logan Berry is a 
strong-growing Bramble, and if you want it you will be 
wise to get a plant from a nursery. Plant it in good, 
deeply-worked soil, giving it ample room, as in a few years 
it will become a strong bush, and need stout poles 8 feet 
in height to tie the strong annual growths up to. These 
should have one-fourth of their length cut off. The old 
fruiting branches must be occasionally cut out. The fruits 
are large, and when ripe black in colour. The first year 
you plant cut back the stems nearly to the ground to 
induce strong new growths to break up. 

Pears sleepy (G. M. H.). —Your Pear is the early- 
ripening Jargonelle, the fruits of which should be 
gathered rather before ripe and be kept for a few days in 
a room to finish before eating. The decayed appearance 
seen in the fruit, commonly called “ sleepiness,” is very 
characteristic of the Jargonelle, but seems to develop 
itself unusually early in your fruits. The defect robs the 
variety of much of its value as an early Pear. What this 
detect is or how produced it is difficult to say. but it is 
naturally inferred that it is the produce of some form of 
fungus, the spores of which enter the fruits in the bloom 
or, later, through the embryo. A remedy for it, as it is a 
trouble with many other Pear?, would be, indeed, a boon 
to gardeners. Perhaps you may find a remedy in open¬ 
ing a trench round the tree 4 feet from the stem, severing 
all roots, and grubbing under to find downward ones, 
refilling the trench with good soil, giving the surface a 
pound of basic slag to fork in, and over all a dressing of 
short stable-manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing root crops (E. N. B .).—Unless you have 
in Ireland a climate that is so mild in winter as to induce 
such crops as you name—Carrots, Turnips, and Onions— 
to grow as freely as they do here in September and 
October, it is useless to think of Bowing them now. Here 
we sow Carrots, to winter and pull small during that 
season, in July. It would be uaelets to sow later. We 
sow Onions about the 20th of August, and Turnips, to 
make good bulbs for the winter, about the same time. If 
you sowed seeds now it would be quite the middle of 
September, and they would hardly show through the 
ground before the first week in October. The plants 
would make little or no growth later, and ^vguld probably 


die away or damp off in a few weeks if the weather were 
damp or cold. You might sow some Early Gem Carrot 
seed in a frame, if the soil were but 4 inches from the 
glass, to pull small, but you could not transplant any of 
these roots, except a few Onions. 

Oabbage-beetle {M. A).—The tiny black beetle 
which has done so much damage to your seedling Cabbage 
plants is the well-known Turnip- flea or fly, as it is 
variously designated. It is one of the most troublesome 
of all garden or field insects, and most difficult to ward off 
or destroy. If over a bed of seedling Cabbage or Turnip 
plants it were possible to place fine muslin, kept a little 
elevated above the soil, until the plants had become 
strong, the beetles might then do no harm. It is when 
the plants are quite small they so rapidly destroy them. 
Various remedies have been ail vised. Smothering the 

J ilants with dust whilst damp, or dusting with soot or 
ime, or strewing fresh gas-lime thinly between the rows 
of seedlings, or even sawdust, steeped in paraffin, both to 
create offensive smells, are amongst them. Very frequent 
waterings to keep the soil and plants damp, followed hy 
soot dustings, no doubt are the best remedies. 


Sending Apple grafte to New Zealand. 

I am anxious to send some Apple grafts bo New Zealand. 
Kindly inform me through your paper the proper time of 
the year to take them, and the best way of packing them 
for the journey ?—R. T. Parry. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Lady Francis Cecil. —Insert an advertisement in our 
pages, or write to Messrs Jas. Veitch and .Sons, Chelsea. 

- K. F. Tvrigg.—" Roses and Rose Culture,” Is. W. 

Paul and Hon, Waltham Cross, London, N.- Geo. A. 

Worn.—I, “Orchids, the Book of,’’ by W. H. White, 2s. 9d ; 
or, “Orchids: Their Culture and Management,” by W. 
Watson; new edition, revised and enlarged, by 14. J. 
Chapman, 25s. fid. These can b*i had of any bookseller. 
2, Subscribe to this journal. - J. P. H. The fruit of the 

Stephonotis is not edible,- Broom.—We have handed 

your queries to the Editor of Farm and Home, published 
at this office.- Florence.—See replies to “Southamp¬ 

ton " and “R C. L.,” in our issue of October 1, 1904, 

>. 398.- A Foreman. —We think it is one of the many 

orms of the Butter Bean.- Moles. —The best thing you 

can do is t.o employ a good mole-catcher, who should he 

able to clear the moles out- H. .S'. Hogge.— Perhaps 

“ Firminger’s Manual of Gardening for Bengal ” would 

answer your purpose.- Brum. —You say nothing as to 

the dimensions of your house, so that it is impossible lo 

advise as to the best way of heating it- G. H. Lupton. 

—No, do not pick off the leaves from the Beans. The 
brown Haricot is true, but the other pod you send is only 

a Runner Bean.- E. M. Field, —Please send specimens 

of the infested Black Currant shoots, and then we will do 

our l>est to advise you.- E. M. Karp —We hope to give 

au exhaustive article on the Nut in an early issue. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. L. P. Fuilagar .—Asclepiss 

ruraseavlca.- Fiona■ —1, Tecoma radicans ; 2, Bignonia 

Tweediana; 3, Apparently Lespedeza Sieholdii ; 4, Hibis¬ 
cus syriacus.-id. Paul. —Alstrrpineria psittaeina.- 

II. R. P .—1, Ribes sp. ; 2, Grislenia; 3, Weigela; 4, Pyros 
japonica, perhaps ; 5, Deutzia; fi, Buddleia globosa ; 7, 
Eeeallonia macrantha. We cannot name your specimens 
—not one of which was in bloom—more definitely than 
this. You have obviously not read our regulations as to 

the naming of plants, fruits, and flowers.- Revenge. — 

Montbrctia crocosmiicflora, Sempervivum Haworthi, Aga- 
panthus umbellatus. Please always in future, when send¬ 
ing flowers for name, number each specimen.- U. S. 

Trower. —Probably Koelreuteriapaniculata, but we are by- 

no means sure from such a poor specimen.- Walter 

Blenkarn. —Spinea Douglasi.- Tomn , Truro. —Clematis 

heraclen.-folia.- E. F. C.— Juglans nigra.- Thomas 

Muir. —1, Linaria vulgaris ; 2, Specimen insufficient: 3, 
Species of Oak, but impossible to name without leaf or 

branch.- Mrs. Cunningham, —The small scrap sent is 

insufficient for identification with certainty, but it 
appears to belong to Thuja dealbata. The occurrence you 
mention need not cause anxiety ; the tree is quite hardy. 

- Sevenoaks. —It may be Zephyrantbes Candida, but we 

are by no means sure. Why send so frail an atom to be 
crushed out of all knowledge in a paper packet by post? 
To correctly name such is impossible, and we can but 

guess.- M. D. King. —Bear’s-hreeeh (Acanthus mollis 

latifolius). It will live in the shade, but to have it flower 
well you must plant in full sun. All the Acanthuses 

succeed best on warm, deep soil.- Chas. M. Ptin. — 

Leycesteria formosa.- Mrs. King Peirce.— Evidently 

Mimulus cardinally, but impossible to say with certainty 
from such a dried up specimen, owing to being packed in 
cotton wool.- Mrs. Gibson Smith.—We do not under¬ 
take to name florist flowers.- E. Rolleston, —1, The 

Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier Botryapium), we think, but 

would like to see flowers ; 2, Koelreuteria paniculate.- 

M. Smith. — Alonsos Warsoewiczi.- Palm. —1, 8ea 

Holly (Eryngium maritimuin); 2, Euphorbia Lathyris. 
Tnis is not the Caper plant, though so called. The true 
Caper is Capparis spinosa. 

Names of fruits. —Ireland and Thomas Clarke.— 

Kindly read our rules an to sending fruit tor name.- 

It. Campbell.-j-i. Not recognised ; 2, Ecklinville Seedling. 
- Ronald M. Philip.— Plums quite rotten. 


Catalogues received.— Ant, Roozen and Son, 
Haarlem .—List of Bulbs, etc,, for 1905. 

“FLORA and Sylva," for August, 1005, ia 
of varied interest, its main feature being perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atroccculeura, with a review of 
that perplexing genus by Mr. Jas. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Orchid Committee of the R.H.S. Articles upon Cannaa 
past and present, trees of the Bald Cypress at WhittoD, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings; and notes upon the Triouapidaria—perhaps 
better known as Crinodendron—the Pink Cherokee Rose, 
and the Loquat, go to make up an Issue of unopual interest. 
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PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 
Inspection of small gardens, and sometimes 
larger ones, too, reveals the necessity of re¬ 
planting at best a portion of the stock of 
Raspberries. I have often seen apologies for 
so-called Raspberry-beds which never can 
give reasonable profit for the occupancy of 
the ground, and yet their owners cling to the 
chance of improvement without making the 
slightest effort to aid them. There is nothing 
that can so soon make amends in Raspberry 
production as fresh soil, and I have much 
faith in lime dressings where there is a 
natural deficiency of this substance ; indeed, 

I have become so strongly convinced of the 
value aud necessity of lime that I have re¬ 
solved on giving an annual dressing. Some 
soils appear so deficient of lime that it does 
not matter how often it is applied in small 
quantities it disappears without leaving a 
trace of its presence behind. So many crops 
are benefited by lime dressings that no mis¬ 
take can bo made in applying them to the 
land in autumn and spring. Those readers 
who find their Raspberries in a languishing 
and unprofitable state, and do not wish to re¬ 
move them to a fresh site could do the next 
best thing in giving a surface dressing of 
lime in autumn, and a coat of manure in 
early spring, leaving this on the surface in 
the case of land which is light, overlying 
sand or gravel, for the canes, being of a 
surface rooting habit, suffer from the 
effects of drought when summer comes. Dig¬ 
ging among Raspberries is commonly con¬ 
sidered a suicidal practice, because it de¬ 
stroys the active feeding roots. The hoe is 
the only implement that ought to be per¬ 
mitted among Raspberries, so far, at any 
rate, as concerns the disturbance of the land 
surface. 

The month of October is the best period 
for planting, preferably towards the end, as 
then there are active roots which soon take 
possession of their new site, and become 
partially established before wintry weather 
sets in. Care is necessary not to plant 
deeper than they have been in the old 
ground. They should be lifted with as 
many fibrous roots attached as possible, 
spreading out these in an open trench, and 
not pressing into a small hole made with a 
spade. Do not attempt to shorten the canes 
while there are leaves attached, as they serve 
as channels for the movement of the sap, and 
in turn assist in the formation of root 
fibres. They can be pruned to within 
feet of their base later in winter, a course 
most necessary in the successful establish¬ 
ment of the new cane. Some employ strong 
stakes and plant in clumps 4 feet apart, but 
it is a course I do not consider economical, 
for there is so much unoccupied ground be¬ 
tween the stools. Wire strained trellises are 
what I favour, so that in planting a distance 
only of 1 foot or 15 inches is given between 
each plant. They are neatly tied once a year I 
with fine string, the old fruiting canes being 
cut out as soon as the fruiting season is over, 
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the new ones formed during the summer fill¬ 
ing their space. Considering how simple is 
the task of replanting thero is no reasonable 
justification for retaining unprofitable beds 
indefinitely, as is sometimes the case. Better 
bv far purchase a reasonable number from an 
entirely new source, and plant on fresh 
ground which has not hitherto grown a Rasp¬ 
berry crop. Wert Wilts. 


VINES IN POTS. 

I have decided to grow in a cool-house two Vines in liots 
—Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling. 1 should be 
glad of advice as to pruning, training, and general treat¬ 
ment first and following seasons?— Vink. 

[Unless the Vines you propose growing in 
your cool vinery are in exceptionally large¬ 
sized pots they will be of no further service 
to you after the first season, as the produc¬ 
tion of a crop of fruit and the fact of the 
roots being confined in the limited area of a 
10-inch or 11-inch pot will practically exhaust 
their energies. Your better plan, if you still 
wish to grow the Vines after reading the 
above, would be to purchase two canes of 
each variety and fruit the one pair next 
season and plant out the other in a prepared 
border. The latter you could crop lightly 
the second year and fully so the third, so that, 
with the aid of the pot-Vines to yield fruit 
for the first year you would have no break in 
the supply. Unless, as pointed out above, 
the Vines are grown specially in very large 
pots it is useless to expect any further re¬ 
turns after they have once fruited, and the 
only alternative in lieu of permanent Vines 
would be to buy in fresh canes every year. 
These are what aro termed by nurserymen 
“fruiting” canes, and, when received, are 
from 6 feet to 8 feet in length. Before leaving 
the nursery all necessnry pruning is done, so 
that a mere shortening of the canes—should 
they be too long for training full length on 
the trellis—is all the pruning the grower is 
called upon to perform. This is best done 
in either the autumn or winter months, which 
averts all risk of the canes “ bleeding,” as it is 
termed. To ensure an even break of buds the 
canes should be bent round, or the tip of the 
cane may be tied down to the lowermost wire 
on the trellis. When the shoots are from 
3 inches to 4 inches long the canes Bhould 
be finally tied to the trellis. The bunches 
will show in due course, and as the canes 
should not be allowed to carry more than 
six of these to maturity the surplus ones 
had better be removed so soon as it is possible 
to distinguish which are the best six to retain. 
Each shoot—which is technically known as 
a lateral—must be gradually brought down 
nnd tied to the trellis and stopped by pinch¬ 
ing out the point two leaves beyond the 
bunch on those carrying fruit, nnd at any 
convenient point on the others, but generally 
at the sixth or eighth leaf. Young growths or 
sub-laterals will appear at the axil of each 
leaf as a result of this stopping. These must 
be stopped at the first leaf as fast as they are 
produced. The berries will require “thin¬ 
ning ” as soon as they have set properly, and 
unless you have had previous experience in 
the matter you had better get a qualified per¬ 
son in your locality to perform it for you. 


From the time the Vines start into growth 
until they mature their fruit, watering must 
have most careful attention. When first, 
starting them thoroughly moisten the balls of 
soil. After this water sparingly until new- 
root s are formed and leaves aro produced, 
when more will be required. When in active 
growth they will need water sometimes twice 
and thrice in a day, according to the condi 
tion of the weather, and after the berries 
have been thinned they may have diluted 
liquid-manure once daily until the berries 
begin to colour, when clear water will suffice. 
Before applying water always make sure that 
it is needed, and, again, on the other hand, 
never allow them to become so dry at the 
roots that the foliage flags. Top dressing 
with turfy loam to which a liberal dose of a 
Vine manure has been added will materially 
assist the berries to swell to a good size. This 
may be renewed as often as it becomes neces¬ 
sary, and can be held in position by 
placing strips of zinc inside the rims of the 
pots. As yours is a cool house it will be use¬ 
less giving a scale of temperatures for you to 
go by, but you can do much on bright days 
to husband sun-heat by closing the house 
early in the afternoon. Ventilate early on 
bright mornings and avoid a steamy atmo¬ 
sphere. When colouring commences a warm 
and dry atmosphere will be needed both day 
and night, and maintain these conditions un¬ 
til the Grapes are fully ripe, when a cooler 
temperature will be advisable if they have to 
hang for any length of time.] 


MANAGEMENT OF FIG TREE. 

Bring a constant reader of your paper, I should like your 
advice on the management of the Fig-tree to bo grown 
outside. You might name a good sort for the purpose 
also when to plant and the general management ?— 
G. VV. 13., Northumberland. 

[A good variety of Fig for you to plant in 
your northern latitude would bo Brown 
Turkey, which is both hardy and prolific. 
You need not plant until next spring, and 
when placing your order with the nursery¬ 
man ask for a good-sized dwarf fan-trained 
tree to be sent. In the meantime you can 
prepare the site for the tree, and seeing that 
you live in a cold part of the country you 
would be well advised to restrict the root run 
in order that short-jointed wood shall he pro¬ 
duced, which is not only always fruitful but 
invariably becomes well ripened, unless the 
season should be very untoward. Wood of 
this character is also better able to with¬ 
stand the ordeal of severe weather than that, 
of a grosser nature, although ill your case it 
would be advisable to afford the tree a certain 
amount of protection during the winter and 
early spring months. A position facing due 
south would be best if you have such at dis¬ 
posal, and as the tree will even unlly cover a 
good area of wall space, if allowed to do so, 
you should make due allowance for this when 
settling where the tree is to bo ] hinted. In 
order to confine the roots to a i.inited area 
you had better excavate a hole 3 feet 6 inches 
in depth and the same in width nnd length, 
but should these dimensions not be convenient, 
von may make the length 4 feet inches, the 
width 2 feet 6 inches, and the depth the same 
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as before. Then, in the bottom of the hole 
place flag stones, or make a floor of concrete, 
on which to build a 44-inch wall all round 
and up to the ground level. This wall will, 
of course, occupy a position along the front of 
the hole and across each end, the permanent 
wall serving as a boundary to the back. When 
completed the tank or pit-liko structure will 
be a trifle more than 3 feet square and the 
Hame in depth if you excavate the soil accord¬ 
ing to the first-named figures. Lay the bricks 
in cement, and leave an aperture at each 
bottom front corner for water to escape by. 
After the brickwork has become properly 
dried place a 4-inch layer of broken bricks in 
the bottom to act as drainage, and cover with 
whole turves, grass-side downwards. For 
compost choose loam of medium heavy tex¬ 
ture, and containing plenty of fibre, which 
chop up rather roughly. A hole of the dimen¬ 
sions given will hold nearly a cubic yard of 
compost., so this will give you an idea of the 
quantity of loam you will require. If the 
loam is fibrous and not adhesive, or only 
slightly so, you may add a little lime-rubble, 
say half a barrow load, and cwt. of bone- 
meal and the same quantity of half-inch 
hones. A less fibrous loam and one more ad¬ 
hesive may have double the quantity of lime- 
rubble added, and the bone-meal ami half- 
inch bones increased to about J cwt. of 
each. Wood ashes also may advantageously 
be added to such a soil. Avoid the use of 
farmyard or stable manure, as this will only 
encourage the production of rank and unfruit¬ 
ful growth. Turn the compost two or three 
times previous to putting it in the pit, so 
that the ingredients may become thoroughly 
incorporated. When filling in the pit spread 
and tread each layer very firm, and fill to 
within 3 inches of the top of the brickwork. 
The preparation of the compost and the filling 
of the pit may' take place a few weeks prior to 
planting, hut see that the compost does not 
pet saturated with rain either before or after 
it is put in the pit. Covering with mats or a j 
tarpaulin will prevent this. When the time ; 
for planting arrives knock the tree out of the 
pot and wash nil the soil from the roots by 
plunging the ball in a bucket of water. Then 
disentangle them as far as possible, when an 
idea will bo gained ns to what sized hole will 
be required for planting. Avoid deep plant¬ 
ing. but at the same time the roots should be 
covered with 3 inches to 4 inches of soil, and 
lay them out evenly in all directions, cover 
them with compost, and make all firm by 
trending. The stem of the tree will, as a 
matter of course, be placed nearly closo up 
to the back wall, and the branches should be 
lightly fastened to the wall until the compost 
has had time to settle into place. If the com¬ 
post is inclined to be dry a good watering 
may be given as soon as planting is completed, 
and mulch the surface in any case with a little 
short litter or spent mushroom dung. When 
finally securing the branches to the wall lay 
out the lowermost one on either side at nearly 
right angles with the stem, and dispose the 
others equidistant between these two points. 
The after management will consist in keeping 
the roots supplied with water whenever re¬ 
quired, and in the training in of a sufficiency 
of young growths both to extend the tree, 
to form subsidiary branches, and also to fur¬ 
nish the tree with bearing wood. You are 
not likely to have a surplus of wood for the 
first few seasons, but in case the growths 
should he crowded in any portion of the tree 
do not hesitate to thin, taking away the 
weakest shoots in each instance. The growths 
should not be closer together than 6 inches to 
8 inches, so that light and air may have free 
play. When the tree has become established 
a sufficient number of young growths must be 
laid in each season to furnish it with fruit 
bearing wood for the next, and so on, the use¬ 
less wood to be removed at the annual 
pruning. Do not pinch the points of these 
young shoots, but leave them intact, as they 
hear throughout their whole length if well 
ripened. A little Bracken worked among the 
branches, and the whole covered with mats, 
will form an excellent protection for Fig- 
trees. This may he done, sav, the latter end 
of November, and it should remain on until 
tin 
in 


• trees exhibit signs of pushing into growth 
the spring. Th^r&ugyl and 


Bracken should he done by degrees, aud not 
all at once. When the tree is carrying a good 
crop of fruit tho latter will swell to a large 
sizo if tho roots arc assisted with frequent 
supplies of diluted liquid-manure, and if a 
mulch of rich manure is placed on the surface 
it will encourage new roots to push up into 
it, and produce the same effect. Do not try 
to take more than one crop in a season, and 
should a second crop of fruits form remove 
them.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old Vlnea. —In a small greenhouse I have three 
Vines which only hear about eight bunches of Grapes 
hetv'een them. The N ines are very old. Only the young 
canes, which seem nice and healthy, have been left to 
grow. The old ones have been cut off. Will you kindly 
tell me what is the best thing to do with them ? The roots 
are in the outside border.—B rctcs. 

[You have done well to cut out the old 
canes and lay in young ones to take their 
place. This practice will often change the 
character of Vines, making them more fruit¬ 
ful and raising the quality of the fruit. 
There seems nothing more you can do as re¬ 
gards the rods, but you can aid the roots by 
giving them attention in the way of new soil 
and manures. Of course, we cannot tell 
what the possible state of your border may 
be, but we should assume that it is not in a 
satisfactory state. In October or early No¬ 
vember remove some of the surface soil down 
to the roots, pricking it up with a digging 
fork, retaining all the fibrous roots there 
may be and laying them into fresh soil, pre¬ 
ferably turfy loam. Procure, if possible, 
some old mortar-refuse and some bone-meal, 
and sprinkle these among the soil and over 
tho surfaeo of the border, as both are useful 
aids. If the soil is poor give a little decayed 
manure also, mixing all well together. If 
there are many large roots cut some Y-shaped 
notches in them before covering with soil. 
This will help the formation of more fibrous 
ones. Another necessary provision is to pro¬ 
tect the stems of the Vines against frost. | 
Hav-bands w-ound neatly around them are tho 
best form of protection. If you carry out 
these few simple rules you will render your 
prospects more assuring in the future.] 

Old Pear-tree. Pleaee give the name ol Pew? 11 is 
off a very large tree, which was blown down in the storm 
of 1839, and continued to grow though prostrate. The 
trunk is 1L fed 11 inches in yirth, the length of the tree 
is 62 feet, and the tpread of the branches 58 feet. It w»s 
originally grafted, and the stock has grown into a stem 
30 feet or more high. The tree must be nearly 200 years 
old, as the house near which it was planted has not been 
inhabited for the last 100 years.—8. G. P. II. 

[Your Pear is without doubt the Windsor, 
one of the oldest varieties in cultivation, and 
one of the hardiest, and of it there are here, 
as with you, the finest old Pear-trees to he 
seen anywhere. That your tree of such huge 
size should continue to glow and fruit, al¬ 
though so many years ago blown down, Hhows 
its remarkable constitution and tenacity. 
We have trees of it in this county as largo as 
yours, and probably as old. It is mentioned 
by Parkinson in his “ Paradisus ” so long 
since as 1629. The fruits are rather long and 
tapering, and when of good sizo and just ripe 
are very nice eating. Your fruit was so far 
ripe that when cut it had already become 
sleepy or core rotting. This old Pear should 
make a fine stock on which to graft other 
varieties to be grow r n in orchards as 
standards.] 

Mealy-bug on plants.— I should be much obliged 
if you would inform me, through the medium of your 
valuable paper, of the best and eafest means of getting rid 
of mealy-bug on stove plants and Vines? Would a mix¬ 
ture of cyanide of potassium and sulphuric acid dissolved 
in water be harmful to plants, and could it l»e used with 
safety in vinery where Graphs are ripe without damage to 
fruit?—A. B. C. 

[Such drastic measures as you suggest would 
certainly result in the death of your plants, 
and, of course, the Grapes would be rendered 
uneatable. For mealy-bug on stove plants 
they need to be syringed with one of the many 
insecticides now to be had. A home-made 
wash very fatal to mealy-bug, but somewhat 
risky in inexperienced hands, may be made of 
a wineglass of paraffin and the same (or a 
little more) of soft soap. By continual work¬ 
ing these two may bo incorporated together, 
then dissolve by pouring a kettle of hot water 
thereon, and dilute with about, three gallons 
of water. Keep the ingredients well mixed, 
which j? best cjone by the use of tile syringe 


- that is to say, draw up a syringeful and 
discharge it forcibly into the vessel contain¬ 
ing the mixture several times in succession. 
Tho plants must be laid on their sides and 
syringed with this mixture, but so elusive is 
the mealy-bug, or rather so prone to take 
advantage of cover, that it is not at all likely 
a single application will be sufficient to clean 
your plants. A second syringing in about a 
fortnight will, in all probability, be necessary. 
Not only this, but continual supervision must 
bo exercised, and any stray ono at once de¬ 
stroyed, otherwise it will soon increase. For 
those on your Vines nothing can be done till 
tho crop is gathered, when in winter, as soon 
as tho Vines have been pruned, the rough 
outside bark should be rubbed off and every 
part washed with the paraffin mixture above 
referred to. All the leaves and primings- 
in fact, every loose particle—should be burnt, 
and the top soil to a deptli of a couple of 
inches taken off and a dressing of good clean 
compost put in its place. As the bug secretes 
itself in every crevice of the houso every part 
of the structure should be saturated with the 
mixture. Directly growth commences in the 
spring an especial look out must be kept, 
and directly a bug appears it must be de¬ 
stroyed, as upon this depends next season’s 
crop of Grapes. Methylated spirit is a valu¬ 
able insecticide, clean, and without any un¬ 
pleasant smell, therefore it can bo used at all 
times and seasons. We find that a bottle of 
this and a small brush with a long handle are 
of very great help in a structure that has been 
infested with bug, as a drop dissolves tho 
mealy coating and at once kills the insect.] 

Fig-tree growing too strongly.—I have a Fi^- 

tree in my garden. It was planted nome seven years 
ego, seems healthy and vigorous, and prows proditriouHly 
every yew. It haa never l>orne any fruit, and has no 
indication of fruit- Gan you assign any cause for this 
sterility, and euppest any remedy ?—Enqimrkr. 

—— 1 have a very' line Fip-tree, which, I am sorry to 
say, is prowinp much too larpe for Ihe position where it 
is. Will you please tell me the be*t. way to have it 
pruned, and will it not bear next year in consequence ?— 
K. P. E. 

[Your only course is to thin out the growth, 
removing what appears to he unfruitful, and 
laying in those branches which have embryo 
fruits now forming in the axils of the leaves. 
Figs are often rampant growers where the 
soil is of a rich character and they have 
much freedom of space. Restriction by root 
pruning is advisablo to check exuberance, 
and firmness of soil is another necessary de¬ 
tail. Lime, too, is indispensable to aid fer¬ 
tility. We recently inspected some most pro¬ 
ductive Fig-trees growing in a hard road that 
had not been disturbed for years. Their 
fruits were some of the finest we have seen 
for a long time, and we have never seen Figs 
make so little leaf-growth. You need not 
sacrifice a crop next year if you are careful 
in thinning off tho superfluous branches now, 
and especially if you dig out a trench having 
a circuit of three or four feet, more or less, 
according to tho ago and size of the tree. 
Add plenty of lime rubble to the soil when 
filling in tho trench, after cutting hack all 
the largo hare roots, and make the soil quite 
firm with a ramming stick. l)o not attempt 
the work when the soil is saturated with rain, 
for this would make it pasty and impervi¬ 
ous to healthy root action. We are assuming 
your tree to be growing against a wall, 
against which the growths are trained for 
protection. It is not necessary for the whole 
of the branches to be closely nailed in, some 
lateral growth may be allowed to extend out¬ 
ward from the wall, but the growths need 
thinning out.] 

Apple Summer Colden Pippin.— It is 

pleasing to relate in this season of compara¬ 
tive scarcity as regards Apples that the sub¬ 
ject of this note is hearing well, the blossoms 
having escaped the effects of the frost which 
proved so disastrous to other varieties in this 
aud so many other districts last May. The 
fact of the trees (standards) coming unscathed 
through such frost proves the exceptional har¬ 
diness of the variety. This should be noted 
by all fruit growers, as it is an Apple of first- 
rate quality, though small in size, and by 
some is still considered to be unequalled for 
the dessert at this season of tho year. By 
this post I am sending a few specimens to 
show how 4vell developed and free from 
blemishes f.be-fruits are.—A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE CLIO (H.P.). 

Were I asked to name a good hardy, very 
vigorous-growing Rose for standard or bush 
to plant near a large town, I should name 
Clio for one. Its splendid vigorous growth is 
the very picture of hardiness, and so abun¬ 
dantly armed with prickles as to be per¬ 
fectly independent of man’s protective care. 
If anyone plants Clio for autumn blooming he 
will be sadly disappointed. There may be 
stray blooms now and then, but for all practi¬ 
cal purposes it is purely a summer Rose. Its 
growth is on a par with that of Margaret 
Dickson, and were it not a fact that they 
came from two different sources one would 
think they were twins. Clio is a grand Rose 
to grow as a large hush, not to the same 
degree as the Rambler Roses, but. a good 


it is the extraordinary abundance of its buds 
upon one shoot. I have counted as many 
as forty at one time, all clustering together. 
To obtain creditable flowers these buds must 
be severely reduced to three or four, as de¬ 
picted in the illustration. 

I Clio is particularly a prey to a variety of 
saw-fly, which appears late. The female I 
I deposits its egg in the top of the strongest 
shoot she can find that has not yet formed a 
bud. When the grub hatches out it bores 
| down into the pith and the top of the shoot 
withers. A preventive is to prune early, so 
as to have the shoots in bud before the pest 
appears. 

Some excellent companions to Clio in 

f >oint of vigorous growth would be as fol- 
ows:—Margaret Dickson, Ella Gordon, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mine. Isaac Percire, Mrs. 
Paul, Mme. Eugene I' reemy, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Boule de Neige, Ards Rover, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Magna Charta, Jules 
Margot tin, Mavourneen, Paul Meyron, Rev. 


Rose Clio. Proin a photograph by Mr. Jae. E. T>ler, Halstead, Essex. 


sturdy specimen for the hack of a border. Il 
should he freely thinned each year of old 
wood ; in fact, it is best to cut all out, if 
possible, and rely upon the one-year old wood 
for our bloom. 

When pruning do not cut back hard if the 

..1 is ripe. From 1 foot to u feet mav be 

left of these one-year-old growths. Many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated pro¬ 
bably saw the fine bed of this Rose growing 
near the Palm-liouse3 at Kew Gardens. The 
growths were all pegged down, and when I 
saw the bed there was promise of a grand 
display of blossom. Certainly it was an ob¬ 
ject-lesson of what is possible in the way of 
pegging Roses. It being an early Rose, one 
is able to cut away the flowering growths as 
soon as the bloom has fallen, and then the 
new wood is helped considerably to mature 
ready for pegging the next season. The 
colour of Clio is a lovely clear flesh-pink, ap¬ 
proaching to white. When in perfection the 
colour is as clear and beautiful as that of a 
Tea Rose. It has a faim^amount of |frag- 
rance. One peculiarit'/ ClittTioss'asasl .and 

TTiWed By VlC 


Alan Cheales, Cheshunt Hybrid, John Rus- 
kin, Mamie, Conrad F. Meyer, and Mercedes. 
Plant these together in a spacious border, 
giving them fully 3 feet apart each way, and 
a grand, bold effect will be produced of 


shrub-like Roses. 


Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rotes not doing: well.— Could you kindly tell me 
what is wrong in my treatment of my Roses ? They are 
mostly Teas, and have been planted at different times 
! within the last four years. The first year they did well, 
hut in each of the three succeeding years the first bloom 
has got worse and worse, both on new and old plants. 
This year from the 98 plants I have only had well under 
I 200 blooms of the first uloom, the flower buds being nearly 
all deformed, while from some H.P.’b. 1 have not had a 
single perfect flower. The second bloom is a little better ; 
j other years the Becond bloom has been good. The plants 
that have done best this year have been the weak-growing 
Teas, such as Cleopatra. The soil is clay, and is dug 
l 2 feet deep It has been kept stirred on the surface, and 
i the plants have been watered once a week at least. The 
old plants have had artificial manure three times during 
I the spring And early summer and the young plants once. 
They are in rows under a low south wall, and the ground 
slopes a little to the south where it is open. A wattle 
hmdle fence is on the west and an orchard on the east. 
The green-fly has been very bad indeed, and now mildew. 


The plants are pruned hard in March and April, as I wish 
for quality rather than quantity. Some Roses in ;moth«-r 
part of the garden pruned in the same way, and then 
having very little attention, have done very welL Would 
the situation of the first, mentioned plants be too hot or 
exposed? 1 know ihe season has been bad for Roses, but 
the first bloom has been poor each year, if you could 
kindly advise me as to what is wrong I should be much 
obliged. — K. O. 

[Undoubtedly the position is too hot, and 
being on a slope the water given would natu¬ 
rally run off without penetrating down to the 
roots. We think also the artificial manure 
given may have crippled the young roots. 
You do well to prune hard, but us the plants 
do not improve we should say there is some 
thing wrong in the soil. Try transplanting 
them end of October. Lift all tin* plants and 
heel them in in a shady place, then have the 
soil trenched. Break up the subsoil with a 
fork, but do not bring this subsoil to the 
surface. Incorporate some gritty soil, us you 
say it is of a clayey nature. Two feet deep is 
scarcely deep enough. We should prefer to 
dig il another (» inches deeper, and incur 
porate some cow manure. When 
the soil lias settled a week or 
two replant the healthiest 
plants, and purchase others to 
fill the border. Ask for plants 
on seedling or cutting Brier. 
When replanting give each 
specimen a shovelful of nice 
prepared compost ubout its 
roots. This compost should 
consist of old potting-soil, leaf 
soil, sand, and some burnt 
earth or wood-ashes, in equal 
proportions. Failing all these, 
some old potting-soil and saiul 
would be helpful, as it gives the 
new roots a good start. Being 
such a hot position, mulch the 
soil in June with leaf soil or 
peat-moss manure, and frequent 
syringing overhead and among 
the foliage would be better than 
too much water at the root.] 

Planting dwarf Roses on 
Brier stocks. — In planting dwarf 
Rose-trees already budded on Brier, how 
deeply should the junction of Rose and 
stock be buried? Also, in budding dwarf 
Briers, how low down should the bud be 
inserted, and should it be covered with 
soil after budding, and for bow long?— 
. Mits. Routii. 

[It is not so important to 
bury the junction between Brier 
and the Rose in the case of 
those upon seedling Brier, hut 
]limits on Brier cutting ami 
Manet ti stocks should he 
planted with junction just 
below surface of soil. The buds 
should bo inserted in seedling 
Briers in the “collar” or stem 
just beneath the branches. 
This stem is sometimes as 
thick as one’s finger. in the 
ease of Brier cuttings insert 
buds in the stem as near to tin* 
roots us possible, even within an 
inch of the same. When plan! 
ing the stocks care should be 
taken that the roots are not 
buried too deeply. The seed¬ 
ling Brier is planted with the collar or stem 
just level with the surface. The stocks, after 
being budded, should be earthed up with son, 
and should remain until next May. It is h 
good plan to remove the soil in September, 
and return it again in November, or if not 
the soil then some burnt earth or ashes.] 

Raffia for budding Rosea.— is it a good plan to 
wen ralfia when used for budding Roses, and is the green 
raffia harmful?—Mrs. Rorm. 

[Do not wet the raffia immediately it is to 
be used. It is usual to wet it and hang out 
on a bush for an hour or two to soften it. If 
wetted too much it is loosened afterwards by 
the action of the sun. Green raffia would not 
be harmful.] 

Ro86 Marie Pavlc (Polyantha).—This is a compa¬ 
ratively old Rose now, and yet it has not become so 
popular as its merits deserve. I consider it one of the 
best of the free growing Polyanthas, and as it Is so con¬ 
stantly in bloom one could not plant a more lovely Rose. 
The buds are of exquisite shape and of a prettv flesh-pink, 
hut the open blossoms shade off to creamy white These 
pretty Roses deserve more extended culture, not exactly 
in the Rose garden,-but bordering its approaches.— 

RosJJmV li\jI I I Ur ILLinUlj Ml 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The autumn dews are so natural to the proper 
growth of the Chrysanthemum, that the 
plants may be left in the open quite as long 
as is consistent with safety from frosts. Of 
course, it is not easy to say when frost is 
likely to occur ; but by observation each year 
a grower can form some idea in regard to the 
particular locality he is in, and can again 
follow the rule that in low, damp situations 
the frost is likely to do harm earlier in the 
season than on breezy hillsides. The first 
week in October is a time that suits most 
people, and by all means let the plants be out¬ 
side till then, except in the case of any sort 
the buds of which may bo showing colour. 
Take such under glass forthwith, at least 
during the night-time, for it must be our care 
to keep away moisture from the flowers. The 
houses may be got ready by cleaning the glass 
inside, thereby gaining all the light possible, 
so essential in giving good colour 10 the 
blooms. The plants should not be placed 
under glass with the leaves in a mildewed 
state, which cannot be properly kept at bay 
during the damp and cold nights of Sep¬ 
tember. Housing time gives an opportunity 


sheets of paper to ward off the sun from the 
pure white flowers and the very dark colours, 
these being the more easily spoiled. Any 
particular flowers may be kept some days in a 
fresh state by placing the plant in a dry 
outhouse or shed. This is better than cut¬ 
ting the blooms and keeping them in water. 
Watering and air-giving are most important 
in the case of Chrysanthemums under glass. 
When first put inside be very sparing with 
the water, and give plenty of air. For a few 
days, if at all sunny, damp the floors among 
the plants, because the check from the humid 
atmosphere outside is somewhat severe. Do 
this in preference to watering at the roots, as | 
the action of these seems for a time stopped 
as well. Afterwards, when water is given, let 
a good soaking suffice till the plant is again 
on the dry side. The fact of the plants being 
placed close together is enough to show us 
that their wants as to water are lessened. 
Apply now and then a slight dusting of some 
fertilising manure to encourage surface roots 
and thus assist in giving finish to the blooms. 
Too much air in fair weather cannot be given, 
but close the ventilators and just warm the 
hot pipes at the approach of fogs, which, j 
happily for our country brethren, do not 
cause such anxiety ns to those within a | 
measurable distance of London and other 


to be grown largely. The flowers, certainly, 
are quite large enough as Pompons go, but 
not too large to preclude them from the 
Pompon section. The form is exquisite and 
the flowers are developed in the greatest 
profusion on plants possessing a bushy habit 
of growth. Their special value as Pompons, 
however, lies in their bright and effective 
colour, which may be described as golden-yel¬ 
low, shaded orange. The plants attain a height 
of about 2 feet, and possess a good constitu¬ 
tion. The period of flowering begins in early 
September and continues well into October.— 
W. V. T.___ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CRINUMS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Crinums, when first introduced into this 
country, were invariably grown in heat, but 
upon being tried in cold-houses and after¬ 
wards in the open air, C. capense was found 
to be quite hardy, and it is unquestionable 
that such results as are possible when these 
bulbs are planted permanently in the open 
cannot be attained in pot-culture. It is re¬ 
commended that the ground where it is in¬ 
tended to plant Crinums should be well 
drained at a depth of 4 feet with broken 
bricks, clinkers, or rubble, and that the bed 



Crinum Moorei album in the public {gardens, Torquay. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, King-swear, Devon. 


to thoroughly dust both under and upper sides 
with sulphur—after all the surest way of check¬ 
ing or killing this pest. Another enemy to 
plant life, and perhaps the w r orst, namely, 
aphides, cannot be properly dealt with until 
the Chrysanthemums are inside. When once 
allowed to get a hold there is some difficulty, 
especially in the case of the Japanese kinds, 
some of which are so laced and interlaced, in 
entirely freeing the florets from their grasp. 
It is advisable to fumigate three or four 
times, say on alternate evenings. Then no 
damage will accrue, even if the flowers are un¬ 
folding or, for that matter, fully out. Care, 
however, must be taken that a little ventila¬ 
tion is given before the sun’s rays reach the 
glass in the morning. 

In regard to arrangement, some effect must 
be sought when the plants are placed in con¬ 
servatories proper, but where exhibiting the 
flowers is the object desired, then very little 
thought should be centred upon effect. The 
plants which are backward should be placed 
in the sunniest or warmest end of a green¬ 
house, and those that want retarding will be 
in the coolest part. Unless the house be a 
lean-to facing a sunny aspect there is no need 
for shading whilst the flowers are expanding, 
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large towns. When raining, again, it is not 
wise to have much ventilation. For incurved 
Chrysanthemums fire-heat is not required,only 
for the above-named purposes and to expel 
moisture after watering, although in some 
cases it may be needed to bring on flowers 
to time. Complaints of damping are very plen¬ 
tiful each year. Overfeeding with stimulants 
during summer is the first great cause of this 
trouble, and one of the minor causes is want 
of proper attention to air-giving. But there 
is one cause of decay in the flowers for which 
damping is often blamed, and that is their 
becoming scorched in the same way that 
Grapes are if air or fire-heat be not given in 
early morning to dry up accumulated moisture 
before the sun has reached them. If there is 
any fear of this through the ventilators being 
closed to keep out damp, by all means shade 
the blooms in some way for an hour or two 
till the inside of the house has become dry 
and pure. _ 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Orange Pet.— 

Last year, when this was introduced, I was 
disposed to think the blooms were rather too 
large to be described as a good type of the 
Pompon section, but after another season’s 
growth I lmvc to admit that it is a really 
first rate variety, and one that appears likely 


should he made of porous soil which will not 
retain the wet during the winter, but 1 have 
seen these plants doing well in heavy, adhe¬ 
sive soil, with no drainage whatever. If full- 
sized bulbs are obtained, a hole at least 
3 feet deep must be prepared for them, as 
the largest are often nearly a foot in diameter 
at the base and almost 3 feet in length to the 
top of the tapering neck. It is generally 
advised that they should be planted in front 
of a south wall, preferably that of a hot¬ 
house, but in the south west this is perfectly 
unnecessary, as they succeed admirably in 
the open ground. To obtain the best results 
with Crinums they should be abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water and liquid fertilisers during 
the late spring and summer months, and on 
sloping ground a depression should be made 
around the stem to prevent the water from 
running away. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, they are, in most gardens, left severely 
alone, and, notwithstanding, are very satis¬ 
factory. The best known kinds are 

Crinum lonoifoltum syns. C. capense, 
IJippeastrum longifolium, H. longiflorum. 
—This has long, glaucous, tapering 
leaves, often 5 feet in length, and 
bears long'iubed pinkish flowers in 
umbels of from six ’ to twelve. These are 
(> in. lies in length and alamffj I inchefracross, 
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and are sweetly scented, but as they droop I 
and never fully expand they do not give such 1 
a fine display as the later-mentioned kinds. 
The flower-spikes are from 3 feet to 4 feet 
in height, and on old clumps that have not 
been disturbed for many years twenty to 
thirty scapes will appear simultaneously. 
There is a white variety that is handsomer 
than the type, hut neither is worth growing 
when such far finer species and varieties are 
obtainable. 

C. Moorei syns. C. Makoyanum, | 
C. Mackenni, C. Macowani, C. Colensoi, 
C. Schmidti, C. natalense, C. ornatum afri- 
canum.—Many have purchased this Crinum 1 
under its different names, only to find that I 
they already possessed it. It is Raid by some 
writers to be tender, but in the south-west it 
is absolutely hardy and requires no protec¬ 
tion. It has roughish leaves of a light green 
colour, about 3 feet in length and 5 inches in 
breadth, and carries its handsome, rosy-pink 
flowers in umbels of from ten to twelve on 


pollen of C. Moorei. It is quite hardy, and 
when allowed to grow into large clumps bears 
several flower-scapes at the same time. Its 
leaves are of a deeper green than those of 
C. Moorei and are glossy and channelled. 
They are about 4 feet in length and 4 inches 
in breadth. The flowers of the type are - of 
a deep-rose tint, and in vigorous plants are 
borne in umbels of from ten to fifteen, and 
are often each 6 inches across. I have 
measured flower-stems of this variety and of 
C. Moorei growing in the open over 5 feet 
in height, but such a height is only attained 
in old-established plants. There is a pale 
flesh coloured form known as intermedium, 
and a very beautiful white variety, C. Powelli 
album, that is the handsomest of all the 
Crinums. This takes more after the pollen 
parent than does the type, and has larger 
and better-shaped flowers. 

C. yemense. — A recently - introduced 
species, differing from the other Crinums in 
being deciduous. Its leaves are somewhat 


EREMURI FOR LARGE BEDS. 

For grouping in large beds against a back- 
ground of Holly, Laurel, Conifers, etc., the 
stately Eremuri can be recommended as 
early-flowering herbaceous plants. They re¬ 
quire a little care in early spring to protect 
them from frost, otherwise they are perfectly 
hardy. The enclosed figure is that of a bed 
of eighteen plants, planted in the gardens 
here in December, 1903, the varieties being 
E. robustus and E. himalaicus, which I con¬ 
sider two of the best. Last year these plants 
threw one spike each about 6 feet high. On 
June 2nd this } r ear they were again in full 
flower, each plant throwing at least two 
spikes, the tallest of which measured 
8 feet 4 inches High, and fully 12 inches in cir¬ 
cumference at the flower base, while the very 
smallest measured about 4 feet in height. 
They are planted in a rather heavy soil, and 
get no stimulants. When the young crowns 
begin to move, early in March,* I cover with 



Group of Eremuri at Cuckfleld Park. From a photograph sent by W. Herrington. 


tall stems. The blossoms are widely ex¬ 
panded, and often measure 6 inches across. 
The white variety, C. Moorei album, is a very 
beautiful plant, precisely similar to the type, 
except that it bears pure white flowers. 
The accompanying illustration shows a group 
of this Crinum in the public gardens at Tor¬ 
quay. The site is absolutely sheltered from 
the north and east by a perpendicular cliff 
over 100 feet in height, in a bed in front of 
which the Crinums are growing. In this bed 
there must be quite a couple of hundred 
flowering bulbs. Against the cliff, at the 
back, the pale-blue Plumbago eapensis flowers 
every autumn, and Cestrum elegans is often 
in blossom as late as November, while I 
Stauntonia latifolia and Physianlhus albens 
bear fruit freely. There is also a variegated 
form of this Crinum, known as C. Moorei 1 
variegatum, which is said by some writers to 
be too tender for outdoor cultivation, but I 
have not found it so. It bears flowers similar 
to the type. 

C. Powelli.— This is a lovely hybrid, i 
raised by fertilising (5. lonaifoHuim with the 

Digitized t f VjOOQ IC 


like those of C. Powelli, but shorter. It is a 
charming plant, producing more flowers on 
a scape than any other of its family. Its 
blossoms are white and borne on scapes about 
2 feet in height. I have seen as many as two 
dozen flowers on a single scape. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy in the south-west. 

C. crassi folium syn. Van Tubergen, 
and C. Schimperi appear to be somewhat 
similar to C. longifolium, but finer forms. 
Of these two species, or varieties, however, I 
have had no personal experience. 

If any amateurs are anxious to embark on 
the culture of Crinums in the open I should 
advise them to limit their selection to C. 
Moorei, C. Moorei album, C. Powelli, C. 
Powelli album, and C. yemense. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Musk,—I have read with interest the paragraph 
relating to the scarcity of the old-fashioned Musk. 1 have 
some plants which I am sure are the old kind—small 
yellow blossom, small woolly leaves, and they certainly 
smell very sweet. 1 shall be pleased to send some seed, 
also specimens of flowers ana leaves, to “M. A. H.,” 
Budleigh Salterton, if he or she care to send their address. 
—(Mrs.) J. M. Rhys olds, St. Llflier'x, MaghulL 


about 9 inches of sharp sand. About the be¬ 
ginning of April they again appear, when I 
use 6-inch pots as a covering at night only. 
When the crowns get too large I discard the 
pots and put a few Spruce branches upright in 
the bed, which is all they require until ready 
for staking. II. MacFadyen. 

The Gardens, Cuchfield Park, Sussex. 


SOME GOOD THINGS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

One likes to note every season in the different 
departments of the garden anything that has 
been specially good, and this applies particu¬ 
larly to the flower garden, where fresh things 
are annually tried. I think one of the best, 
things I have this year is the strain of 
Ostrich-plume Asters in the white, mauve, 
and rose shades. The flowers resemble a 
small Japanese Chrysanthemum, on an 
average some 5 inches in diameter. For cut¬ 
ting they are invaluabje, having a fine long 
stem, and standing well in water. Aster 
sinensin should also he in every garden; the 
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largo mauve and rose (single) flowers are 
also much appreciated for tall vases. Paul 
Crampel Pelargonium has held its own as a 
grand scarlet j if there is a better I should be 
glad to hear of it. The enormous truss of 
glowing scarlet stands out quite distinct from 
anything else. A robust, although not a rank 
grower, it is admirably adapted not only for 
beds but for tubs, boxes, vases, pyramids, or 
anything else in that particular style of gar¬ 
dening. Some nice batches of Pentstemon 
Torreyi (seedlings) are still in flower, and 
there is a great colour variety in this year’s 
plants from seed. There are some very 
pleasing shades among them, and the throat 
is invariably prettily spotted. The new 
Pink, Diamond, proved a decided acquisition, 
and was very effective in patches on a carpet 
of dwarf Lobelia. It was hardly so perfect 
a flower as Albino, but larger, and the plant 
more robust— at least, such is the first year’s 
experience. Verbenas Ellen Willmot and 
Warley are very fine. They need large beds 
or big stretches of border to do them justice, 
and if dot plants are employed the latter 
should be of large size, to stand well above 
the Verbenas. The new early-flowering Hele- 
nium (cupreum) is another acquisition, the 
flower being exceptionally rich and showy. 
My first early-flowering Chrysanthemums this 
year which 1 ain to-day (September 11th) cut¬ 
ting in fair quantity for vases, are Edith 
Syratt, Goacher’s Crimson, Ambrose Thomas, 
and Horace Martin. In writing above of 
Lobelias I omitted to mention a rather 
pleasing combination just now in evidence, a 
dark-coloured form of L. gracilis, with a pro¬ 
nounced white eye, and Echeveria glauca, the 
latter allowed to flower and throw its spikes 
well above the Lobelia. E. Burrell. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old flower borders.— Where soil can be obtained 
with little trouble and expense it in a mistake to allow the 
border* to go from year to year without their being 
attended to. Such work should lx* proceeded with at the 
end of October or beginning of November, and the advan¬ 
tage of the new soil will be seen by an improvement in the 
growth and bloom whioh will follow another year.— ' 
f. W. D. 

Pentstemon 0. —I do not think that we value suffi¬ 
ciently the Pentstemons. The cold-frame which is now 
being prepared with its bed of sandy loam is just and 
only what the showy Pentstemons need. Cuttings put in 
now will make good plants for putting out next } car, and 
beyond a mat being thrown over the frame on frosty 
nights require no other protection. Pentstemons may be 
also raised from seed sown in spring, and plants so pro¬ 
cured will bloom early in autumn.— Townsman. 

Lily bulblets.— When should the tiny bullw up the 
flower stems of orange Lilies be pUnted?—E. J. 

[The bulblets which are so freely produced 
on the stems of two or three members of the 
Idly family should be planted directly they 
commence to drop ; in fact, the bulblets of 
the Tiger Lily (which is most prolific in their 
production) often commence to root while 
still on the parent plant. A well-drained bed 
of sandy loam is the best place for them, 
and they should be covered with 1* inches to 
Li inches of soil. In the case of a few bulbs 
they may be planted in a pan or shallow box 
of soil.] 

MyoBOtiB and Tulips. —Which is the best variety 
of Myoeotia to use for spring bedding along with Tulips? 
What other plants are useful for the same purpose—I 
mean to form a groundwork or carpet through which the 
taller-growing Tulips spring?—A chilles. 

[You cannot do better than employ 
Myosotis dissitiflora for the purpose, the 
plants that have been raised from cuttings or 
divisions being preferable to those raised 
from seeds. Other plants that could be suc¬ 
cessfully employed for the purpose are white, 
pink, or crimson Daisies, Tufted Pansies, 
single and double-white Arabia : the two last 
are most effective where used in company 
with scarlet Tulips, and the twain are usually 
in flower together. The common white- 
fringed Pink is a capital plant, and if only 
leafage is required several of the Mossy Saxi- 
fragas answer the purpose admirably. S. 
hypnoides and S. Sternbergi are both good, 
and transplant readily, which is of some im¬ 
portance. The variegated Coek’s-foot Grass 
(Dactylis glomerata elegantissima) is also a 
good plant to employ for Tulips of a red or 
scarlet hue. In employing such tilings it 
were better to first plant the bulbs rather 
deeper than usual, and finally dibble small 
pieces of the carpeting plant freely and in¬ 
discriminately over tlfe>>urfaee of (lie bed. 

Digit,;e:t.XjO glfc 


The plants named are all quite hardy, easily 
grown, and can be transplanted at almost 
any season of the year.] 

Lilies for the open air. —Can the undermen¬ 
tioned Lilies be grown permanently in a garden ? If so, 
what soil and treatment do they requite? I wish to 
plant a clump of each this autumn if they are likely to do 
well. Liliura auratutn, L. Kratzeri, and L. longiflorum 
giganteum are the varieties I refer to.— G. H. Rutin. 

[Your set is not a particularly good one for 
the open garden, and only one of the three, 
L. speciosum Kroetzeri, is likely to prove 
permanent. You may plant the others 
named, and in the first year the bulbs may 
flower, but not after. The difficulty with L. 
auratum is that few, if any, basal roots are 
produced by the imported bulbs, hence no 
new bulb is made, and the old shell collapses. 
L. auratum platyphyllum is a fine variety of 
auratum, and much more likely to succeed. 
L. speciosum album, the Dutch form, is a 
more vigorous plant for outdoor gardening 
than L. s. Krtetzeri, but you could plant both, 
as they flower at slightly different periods. 
Another excellent garden Lily is L. testa- 
ceum, or, if you wish for a white trumpet 
kind, L. odorum or L. Browni leucanthum. 
The coloured forms of I,, speciosum, L. s. 
rubriiin, L. s. omentum, and L. s. Melpomene 
are also excellent for the garden. Ail the 
kinds grow well in rich loamy, well drained 
soils, and should be planted 6 inches to 
8 inches deep, with the exception of L. testa- 
ceum, for which 5 inches will be ample. The 
others named make stem roots and basal 
roots, and for this reason a deeper planting 
is desirable, so that the stem-roots obtain j 
nourishment from the soil. The bulbs are , 
best if planted where the ground is shaded 
or protected from the full force of the sun, 
the flower heads rising into the fullest sun¬ 
light. For example, when the Lilies are 
planted other things, as Montbretias or 
Tufted Pansies, could be thinly planted 
above them, so that the Lilies would push 
through.] 

Worm casta on bowling green.— Could you 
through the medium of your paper recommend anything 
for the suppression of the above ?— Kemi*son Bulliyant. 

[The “ worm nuisance ” is effectively kept 
in check by using S. P. Charcoal, costing 
3s. 6d. per cwt., carriage forward. Five or 
six years ago our green became so terribly in¬ 
fested that it was with the greatest difficulty 
it could be rolled, now we have no trouble 
whatever. The first year I believe the full 
dose as recommended by the manufacturer 
was applied, viz., 1 cwt. to 100 square yards, 
and afterwards half the quantity annually. 
The charcoal is sometimes a hit lumpy, and 
requires to be broken up very fine, and evenly 
spread. The present is a very good time to 
apply it. Wo find that when applied in the 
spring months it is not sufficiently absorbed 
by the soil, and scratches the varnish on new 
bowls somewhat.—J no. P. Law.] 

Leaving Lilies In the ground.— Can you please 
tell me how to keep my Lilies till next season? 1 cannot 
tell you the proper name for thc-m, but they are white, 
with brown spots. I believe they are commonly known 
as Japanese Lilies. I have them growing in the garden, 
and have not got a glasshouse. If I leave them in the 
ground I find they come up almost like Crass, very weak, 
next year.—R. P. B. 

[The Lilies referred to are undoubtedly the 
Japanese Lilium speciosum or L. lancifoliura, 
as it was at one time called. You say 
nothing of the situation and soil of your 
garden, but from what we know of some parts 
of the district we think it may be of a rather 
stiff clayey nature, which is by no means 
suitable for the wintering of Lily bulbs. In 
this case your better way will be when the 
stems have died down to carefully lift the 
bulbs, and lay them in a fairly shallow’ box, 
say 8 inches to 10 inches deep, in a light 
sandy soil, covering them at such a depth 
that there are about 3 inches of soil over the 
top of the bulb. Then stand the box in a 
sheltered position, but not where the rain will 
be kept from it, for Lily bulbs do not require 
an absolute drying off as is needed by subjects 
with such hard bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
etc. In the spring, as soon as the young 
shoots push up, the bulbs must be taken from 
their winter quarters and either potted or 
planted in the garden. We cannot help 
thinking you ought to have had a greater 
measure of success than has fallen to your 
share by leaving the bulbs in the open 


ground, hence we herewith append a few 
simple directions that may be helpful. In 
the first place, even with bulbs imported from 
Japan, do not obtain them later than Feb¬ 
ruary at the outside, as after that time they 
will, as a rule, have suffered by being kept 
out of the ground so long. Then, in plant¬ 
ing, if your soil is of a stiff nature lighten it 
as far as possible by the incorporation of 
sand, peat, leaf-mould, and wood-ashes, and 
work a little pure sand around the bulb. 
Four inches of soil over the top of the bulb 
should be allowed. Perfect drainage at the 
roots is also very necessary towards success¬ 
ful Lily culture. If you bear all these facts 
in mind, and commence with good plump 
bulbs, we think that your second season’s dis¬ 
play of blossoms from bulbs left in the ground 
will be a great advance on your previous ex¬ 
perience.] 

Montbretias. These showy bulbous roots 
should be in every garden, for they are of 
great assistance in the early autumn to those 
who desire to have plenty of cut flowers at 
hand. A few weeks ago 1 was in a garden, 
and noticed several clumps with only an odd 
flower or so, and on making enquiries I found 
they had not been touched for several years, 
and so had become thoroughly matted to¬ 
gether. It is, therefore, worth noting, in 
planting bulbs of Montbretias this autumn or 
spring that they should he given plenty of 
room. As to position, they enjoy the sun¬ 
niest. They are inexpensive, and as they in¬ 
crease every year, and always bloom well, 
being nice for table decoration with some of 
their own foliage, it is only fair to say of 
them that they prove a good investment.— 
F. W. D. 

Edgings for winter and spring,— The 

borders that one is accustomed to see finished 
off with edging plants in summer are some¬ 
times devoid of any beauty in the spring 
time, and for the most part are left bare 
until such things as Lobelias and Echeverias 
are ready for planting out. There are a good 
many things in hardy plants that are must 
useful for the edgings of beds and borders. 
Amongst these we think of the Rock Cresses, 
Pinks, dwarf Campanulas, Cineraria mari- 
tima, and Cerastium Biebersteini, both of 
which have white foliage, and retain much of 
the colour in the winter. Then there are 
other common things, like the Saxifrages and 
Iberises, of which the common white Candy¬ 
tuft is much grown by country people. 
There are the bulbs, too, and Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Scillas are sure to be con¬ 
sidered by many. I know a border where 
Golden Ivy forms the edging of the border 
the year round, and very well it looks, it 
being kept within bounds by periodical cut¬ 
ting, whilst through its leaves in the spring 
may he seen clusters of Snowdrops, etc. Box 
makes a capital edging for a permanency, 
hut it must be cut regularly to keep it in con¬ 
dition.- Townsman. 

Dividing herbaceous Phloxes. -In the 

autumn the rich panicles of bloom of the 
Phloxes are a distinct feature in many a 
garden, but there comes a time when it may 
be seen by the small blossoms on some of the 
large clumps how important it is that the 
roots should be divided and planted in fresh 
ground. I have during the past season 
noticed a marked difference in plants that in 
the previous autumn were split up and 
planted in fresh soil, the flowers being much 
finer. Some prefer to do the work in spring, 
but autumn removal is the best, considering 
that Phloxes sometimes are a long time in 
getting over a spring removal should a dry 
season follow.—W. F. D. 


“FLORA and Sylva,” for August, 1905, i» 
of varied interest, its main feature being perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atroc<euleura, with a review of 
that perplexing genus by Mr. Jaa. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Orchid Committee of the R.H.S. Articles upon Cannaa 
past and present, trees of the Bald Cypress at. Whltton, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings ; and notes upon the Tricuspidaria—perhaj* 
better known as Crinodendron—the Pink Cherokee Roee, 
and tbo Loquat.goto mak e up an tame of unusual interest. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

IMPATIENS OLIVIERI. 

This Balsam, which first flowered at Kew in 
1903, forms, as may be Been by the group of 
plants which we figure to-day, a freely 
branched sturdy specimen with very succu¬ 
lent stems. The flowers, borne in the same 
way as those of I. Sultani, and much larger 
than in that well-known variety, are 
mauve pink in colour, the centre being 
lighter. To see plants at their best it is ad¬ 
visable to form a group, an arrangement 
which of late years has become very popular 
at Kew, and which is far more effective than 
dotting a single plant here and there all over 
the house, as is so frequently done in many 
places. 


long season in the pots before being placed 
into heat. Timely and proper preparation is 
indeed one of the chief essentials to success 
I in forcing these flowers ; this accomplished, 
they are far better able to endure the artificial 
heat to which they will be presently subjected. 

I Narcissi intended for early forcing should 
, be planted during the month of September. 
It is an excellent time, as it affords abundant 
opportunity for the production of a maximum 
i of roots in due season—a most important 
, point. Depending to some extent on the 
I quantity intended to be grown, it will be a 
I matter for consideration whether pots or 
I boxes should be used. If a long season of 
flower is preferred to a quantity at one time, 
then 7-inch or 8-inch pots will be largo 
enough. Boxes are very well in their way for 
I growing quantities and for utilising a limited 


or be deeply covered with tiny long litter, so 
as to be available at any time. Towards the 
end of the year should very early blooms be 
needed some may be put into heat, which at 
first should bo regulated by the external con¬ 
ditions of the weather. A mean temperature 
of 45 degrees or 50 degrees will suit them 
well, but in the event of severe weather it is 
not necessary to maintain this heat. Once 
in the houses water should be freely given, 
and a moisture laden atmosphere maintained. 

TIIE SCARBOROUGH LILY (V ALLOT A 
PURPUREA). 

No more appropriate season than the present 
could be chosen for drawing attention to the 
extreme usefulness of this Cape bulbous 
plant. It is not found nearly enough in our 



A group of Impatiens Olivieri in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


For a full description of the select Balsams 
readers can turn to our issue of August 5th of | 
this year, page ii90, in which the family is 
fully dealt with and illustrations given. 

DAFFODILS FOR POTS AND FORCING. , 
The subject is a seasonable one at the present 
time, so that a few remarks may be of ser¬ 
vice, more particularly perhaps to those who 
may be engaging in the work for the first 
time. If we take those intended for forcing 
first, the chief error is that of trying to drive 
them into flower early by subjecting them to 
an excess of artificial heat. The general re¬ 
sult of this is blindness, and this only becomes 
apparent when the mischief is done and the 
plants beyond all hope of recovery. Another 
error quite as bad as thafr just, named ia want 
of proper preparation fthat^is^ a syf^diej^ly 


area to the best advantage. The soil need be 
no special mixture for these bulbs. Always 
carefully avoid a soil over-rich in humus. | 
In potting the bulbs fill the pots two-thirds 
their depth with soil and make it firm, after 
which press the bulbs into it and cover in, | 
leaving sufficient space at the surface for a 
plentiful supply of water later on. As re¬ 
gards the number of bulbs to each pot, this 
must be guided by circumstances, and may be 
few or many, but no harm will ensue should 
necessity arise if the bulbs nearly touch each j 
other. When all are potted, stand them on 
a hard bottom of ashes and cover 3 inches 
deep with the same material. No water will I 
be necessary at potting time, as the autumn 
rains fully supply their needs. Under this 
covering the bulbs will be quite safe till nearly ' 
the end of the year, or should severe frost set 
in they may be transferred to a pit or frame, ! 


greenhouses, for where choice flowers are re¬ 
quired from the beginning of August to the 
end of September it would pay to grow this 
plant in quantity. 1 have met with it, singu¬ 
lar to say, in the best condition in somewhat 
out-of-the-way situations. In some parts, 
particularly along the south coast, it is grown 
by cottagers as a window' plant, and that re¬ 
markably well. I saw it thus in a cottage 
window in Dorsetshire a few years ago, the 
plant flowering profusely. When grown under 
these somewhat disadvantageous conditions 
surely there should not be any great difficulty 
in getting it to thrive well where the conveni¬ 
ence is more extended, and in all probability 
better adapted to its requirements. It is a 
plant that will put up with a fair amount of 
rough treatment, but this must not be carried 
too far. This arises in some cases through a 
misconception of the plant and its require- 
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menU. It is by some authorities classed with 
the Amaryllis proper, but this is a mistake, 
or at any rate wants qualifying, for whereas 
the Amaryllis flowers in advance of the leaf- 
growth (with the exception of a few species), 
the Vallota flowers at or nearly about the com¬ 
pletion of the same, which makes all the dif¬ 
ference in treatment. As soon as the plants 
have flowered less water is required, as nearly 
all active growth is then at a standstill until 
the following season’s leaf-growth commences. 
Plants of the Vallota often suffer from over¬ 
sight when this commences, from the first 
signs of which until it is complete they should 
be kept well in view, for if this growth be not 
what it should be the ill effects will be ap¬ 
parent in weakly flower-spikes, or probably 
none at all. 

If the young growth be drawn up weakly 
through the plants standing in some out-of- 
the-way place, or when in bad condition at 
the roots, flower-spikes cannot be expected. 
I have succeeded best when growing the Val¬ 
lota upon shelves in the greenhouse, and that 
in one place where the old fashioned flues 
were in use, subject, as a matter of course, to 
either over-heating or escape of smoke. Why 
1 prefer and think shelves a good place is be¬ 
cause of the exposure to and the beneficial 
effects from the sun’s rays. In its native 
country the Vallota would undoubtedly at 
certain seasons receive a considerable amount 
of warmth, although a few degrees of frost 
will not actually do any harm when at rest, 
as I have proved A cool greenhouse with a 
shelf well exposed to the light will suit it ad¬ 
mirably. At no time should it be kept quite 
dry at the roots, for being an evergreen plant 
there is always the need of sustenance from 
this direction, sufficient water being given 
whilst no active growth is apparent to prevent 
it from suffering, more being, of course, re¬ 
quired when the new leaf growth commences 
and until the flower-spikes are removed. 

Some plants of the Vallota are without 
doubt lost through carelessness in or non¬ 
attention to potting. Over-potting is a de¬ 
cided mistake, being one of the worst of evils. 
Rather than pursue this course I would prefer 
to see the bulbs crowding one another out of 
the pots. Firm potting is essential, good 
fibrous yellow loam with a little leaf-mould or 
peat being the staple compost, sand, of 
course, being added, also charcoal if the soil 
he not of the best quality. Potting should 
be attended to when signs of growth are com¬ 
mencing, after which a slight warmth for a 
week or two would be beneficial. Potting 
need not be done every year. Increase can be 
easily effected by removing the bulblots when 
the potting is being done. It can also be 
done by seeds, which should be sown us soon 
as ripe. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tree-Carnation Mrs. Leopold de Roths¬ 
child.— I bought a small Tree Carnation (Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild) at Easter, intending to have it in flower in 
the winter. I was told to repot it and place in green¬ 
house, but, as it began to look rather weak I put It in a 
cold frame, and after a time again repotted it, so that it is 
now in a 5-inch pot. About a fortnight ago it began to 
flower, and has five or six shoots up the flower steins. 
Shall I take them off and make cutting”, or are they likely 
to flower later on? Naturally I ain disappointed at its 
flowering now.—J. M. R. 


[It is not at all easy to say what any 
individual plant will do in the matter of 
flowering, and the so-called winter flowering 
Carnations arc only winter flowering by 
sort of compulsion or special treatment, which 
keeps the blooming in check in the early 
part of the year. The above-named variety is 
of a good shade of pink, but the habit is thin, 
and the flowering ineagre. To obtain winter 
flowers from this variety early and strong 
plants nre essential, with several main 
flowering branches. The side-shoots you 
refer to would not flower much before April 
next, and we, therefore, advise that you treat 
them as cuttings this autumn. If you can 
root several cuttings during October, and pot 
each singly into a 3-inch pot, these would be 
ready for 5-inch pots in March, and 7-inch in 
the first week of June. With good progress 
the point of growth should be removed in 
February, and a further stopping of each of 
the shoots produced after the first stopping in 


mid-April. For wintj 
should be made i 


fintgr work a third stopping 
of 


in July. Spring rooted cuttings may only re¬ 
quire to be pinched once, and whether spring 
or autumn rooted a chief item to aim at is 
that the stopping of the shoots should be so 
regulated that the flowering shoot is seen to 
be well advanced in September. The varie¬ 
ties of Tree-Carnations vary greatly in this 
respect, and it would appear that your plant 
has proceeded to the flowering without any 
stopping whatever. The side-shoots on the 
plant will make excellent cuttings if taken 
when 3 inches long or thereabouts. Cut the 
shoot immediately below a joint, and removing 
a pair of leaves insert in very sandy soil or 
even pure sand. Water thoroughly and keep 
close in a frame for a week or two. If you 
have not much warmth at command take a 
flower-pot 8 inches across, and plunge a 
4-inch pot in sand inside the larger one. In¬ 
sert the cuttings in the smaller pot, then place 
a sheet of glass over the larger pot, and you 
possess a simple propagating frame that is a 
model of its kind. The above Carnation is 
not a very profuse flowering variety, and we 
feel sure the newer pink Enchantress, or 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson, both of which open 
better in winter time, will give you greater 
satisfaction.] 

Date Palm.— I have a plant (frown from a Date seed 
not more than two years’ old and about 2 feet high, 
which has two bunches of flowers now open Is it usual 
for these plants to bloom and possible to obtain fruit irom 
them ? It is growing in a cool fernery. - J. P. II. 

[There must be some mistake regarding the 
flowering of your plant raised from a Date 
seed, for it cannot possibly be the Date, as 
a plant at that age would only have three or 
four Grass like leaves 1 foot to 18 inches 
long. A plant of the Date raised from seed 
would, we should say, require to attain an 
age of twenty to twenty-five years at least 
before it would flower. Even if you had a 
Date-tree in flower you could not hope for 
fruit, as the male and female flowers are 
borne by different individuals, and both are 
necessary for fertilisation. If you send us a 
specimen of leaf and flower we might be able 
to help you as to the correct name of your 
plant.J 

Aristolochia elegans. —In making a selec¬ 
tion of climbers suitable for an intermediate 
house or for the cool end of the stove, this 
Aristolochia must on no account be forgotten, 
for it possesses many desirable features, 
among which are its continuous blooming 
qualities, for a thriving specimen, and that 
not a particularly large one, will flower for 
months together. As a roof or rafter plant 
in not too lofty a structure it is seen to ad¬ 
vantage, for the peculiar glaucous green 
foliage is not particularly dense, and the 
shell-like blossoms, which hang suspended by 
means of slender stems, are so quaintly and 
delicately marked, that a close inspection is 
necessary in order to view their charms, and 
this can only be effected where the structure 
is at most of medium height. While many of 
the Aristolochias have a very unpleasant 
smell, the blooms of this are Scentless, which 
is a very desirable feature in a flower that 
must be closely examined. As with many 
climbers, the most satisfactory way to treat 
this Aristolochia is to plant it out, for the 
flowers are borne on the young growing 
shoots, and the more freely they are produced 
the greater will be the display of blossoms. 
Still, such treatment is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary for its well-doing, as it may be grown in 
pots ; indeed, it blooms so freely that I have 
had it flower well when twisted around a few 
sticks and in pots only 6 inches in diameter ; 
but even then the blooms are not seen to such 
advantage as when hanging suspended 
from the roof. Cuttings of the young shoots 
strike root very readily during the growing 
season, all that is necessary being to put them 
into sandy soil and keep close and shaded till 
rooted, which will not take long.—P. 

Camphor poisoning.— A curious case of 
camphor poisoning was brought to light 
during a coroner’s investigation of the mys¬ 
terious death of William Jones Ireland, 46, of 
Parkfield Nurseries, Slyne, Lancaster, who 
was found dead ten minutes after leaving his 
nursery for breakfast. Dr. Colling wood 
Williams, county analyst, who examined the 
contents of the stomach, reported that he 
found in it the equivalent of seventy-one 


grains of camphor, which was quite sufficient 
to account for death, the medicinal dose of 
camphor being from two to five grains. A 
gardener in the employ of the deceased pro¬ 
duced a tin of vaporising fumigator, which 
had not been opened. Deceased, however, 
used this to fumigate his plants, and it was 
stated to contain camphor. The coroner said 
the fumes were very strong, and when the 
vapour commenced to rise a person had to 
leave the greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. —Many Fuchsias are lost every 
year by sheer neglect. I do not mean in the 
spring through damping off in the green 
house, but in the winter, and generally 
through being dried up. At the close of the 
season it is usual to withhold water, and 
afterwards pack the plants away in a safe 
place from frost. So far so good, but 
the “ safe ” place is not infrequently at the 
back of the pipes, or under the stages in 
some out-of-the-way corner, where “ out of 
sight out of mind,” consequently they become 
dried up. Fuchsias ought not to be forgotten 
in the matter of water. They should not be 
kept almost in the dark, but in the cool 
house, or the coolest part of, perhaps, the 
only house, repotting them in the spring and 
encouraging them then to grow, in order that 
cuttings may be furnished from which many 
useful plants can be obtained for the house, 
garden, and window-boxes.— WooDBASTWICK. 

Heliotropes as greenhouse climbers. 

We do not often regard the Heliotrope, 
which is a favourite pot plant with so many, 
as a climber for the greenhouse, yet given 
proper conditions it is not only one of the 
easiest to deal with, but when once estab¬ 
lished provides many blossoms. A few years 
ago I chanced to go into a greenhouse about 
Christmas time, and was shown a Heliotrope 
that had been trained over the back wall a 
mass of bloom. The variety was the old 
White Lady. It is better to train a young 
plant specially if wanted to go over a roof or 
wall, as old plants are not easy to get into 
position. In a warm-house during winter a 
well established plant will furnish many 
blossoms, and if planted in. good material— 
turfy soil, leaf-mould, and rotted manure, a 
plant will soon cover any space desired. For 
covering back walls in greenhouses few plants 
can equal Cherry Pie. Leahurst. 

Regal Pelargoniums. — Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums that were cut back after flowering 
will ere this have made nice growth, and 
should now be repotted. The best compost 
for them is good mellow loam, dried cow- 
manure, and coarse silver-sand, with a sprink¬ 
ling of charcoal, the whole being passed 
through a coarse sieve. After potting, which 
should be done firmly, they will be best placed 
in a cold frnnie, where, lightly sprinkled over¬ 
head occasionally, they will make further 
growth. A shelf near the glass in a light, 
span-roofed house is the best position one 
could give them during winter, keeping them 
rather dry until towards spring. The cut¬ 
tings which have been struck may also be 
potted off separately, and, like the old plants, 
will bo best served if placed on a shelf, close 
up to the glass, so that the growth may be 
firm and sturdy.— Townsman. 

Hanging-baskets. —These, especially if 
they have been hanging in the greenhouse all 
summer, want attention now ; I do not mean 
in the renewal of plants, for the season is too 
far advanced for that, but in seeing that the 
plants growing therein are not overlooked. 
Basket-plants, perhaps, more than any other, 
are apt to get overlooked in the matter of 
watering, and, being suspended under the 
roof of a greenhouse, as many of them are, 
they soon get dried up. In September it is 
worth looking after them in this respect, for 
there are several weeks in which one may 
reasonably expect a display of flowers in the 
case of Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums, Campanulas, 
etc. Baskets that have contained bulbous 
roots and tubers in summer, like Begonias. 
Aeliimenes, etc., should be emptied, towards 
the end of the month, and the roots shaken 
out and put away in a cool, dry place.—F. W. 

Index to Volume XXVI.— The binding covers 
(price la. 0d. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVI. are 
now rendv, and may be had of all Newsagents. or of the 
Publisher, post free lor 2u. 
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FERNS. 

DRYNARIA MUS^FOLIA. 

This, shown in the illustration, has simple 
undivided fronds which grow to a length of 
18 inches or 24 inches, by about 3 inches or 
4 inches wide. It is a most interesting stove 
Fern of very attractive appearance, for al¬ 
though the frond is undivided its wonderful 
venation more than atones for its simplicity 
of form. The midrib of the frond is thick 
and strong, and from it veins run in parallel 
lines from ^ inch to \ an inch apart toward 
the margin of the frond, while the intervals 
between the veins are intersected by quite 
a network of corresponding but much thinner 
veins. All these veins and the midrib are of 
a very deep green, while the thin filling in 
of the frond between these veins is remark¬ 
able for its delicate light pea-green tint, 


and west, like a warm temperature, but by i 
far the larger number of kinds may be 
grown in a close greenhouse from which frost 
is merely excluded. A low and rather flat- i 
roofed house partly below ground level, and 
facing the north, is an ideal spot for their cul¬ 
tivation. A lean-to house with a wall back¬ 
ing south, and extending above the highest I 
part of the glass roof, is also an advantage, 
and a flow-and-return hot-water pipe is all that 
is desirable in the way of heating, and this 
should be arranged so that the heat can be | 
turned on during severe weather only. Col¬ 
lections of these are now grown in nearly all 1 
botanical gardens, and in many private i 
gardens as well. There is a special house 
for them at Kew Gardens containing a very 
complete collection, and there are others at 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, and also in the i 
Botanical Gardens of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, where they thrive well. The 


expected, so as to counteract the ultra-dry¬ 
ing effect that frost causes. The drought 
caused by extreme cold is more fatal in its 
effects on filmy Ferns and many other plants 
than is the drought of hot, dry weather, and 
must be especially provided for in the case 
of filmy Ferns, which enjoy a water- 
saturated atmosphere. It need not be 
thought that these dainty plants can only be 
grown in botanical or other well-equipped 
gardens, since even amateurs, poor as well 
as rich, have grown them perfectly, and 
often under many difficulties and by means 
of many makeshift aids. The late eminent 
surgeon, Mr. Cooper Foster, had a very beau¬ 
tiful collection in his London residence, 
some in Wardian or window cases, others 
under bell glasses, and some of the hardier 
kinds in cold frames in a little open-air 
yard. In Edinburgh we once visited a col¬ 
lection of these plants grown by a postman 



making the frond a most conspicuous object. | 
The delicate colouring, together with the 
length and breadth of the fronds, makes the 
plant a most desirable addition to the fernery 1 
on account of the contrast it affords with the 1 
finely divided foliage of many other Ferns. i 

W. B. 


FILMY FERNS. 

The term filmy Ferns is applied by gar¬ 
deners to a section of the great Fern family ! 
of which the species of Trichomanes, the 
Todeas, and the Hymenophyllum are the I 
principal members. These dainty Ferns i 
have fronds or leaves of a very thin and 
translucent texture, and are often very finely I 
cut or divided, and these two characteristics ( 
give to them a peculiar grace and beauty. 
Another natural character running through 
the group is their love of ample moisture ( 
and of cool and gratefub^shade. 
kinds from the tropitml regkms, 


house at Glasgow also contains a very in- [ 
teresting collection of British Mosses and 
Liverworts that are scarcely a whit less 
beautiful and interesting botanically or artis¬ 
tically than are the filmy Ferns themselves. 
These Ferns may be grown in peat fibre in 
pots or pans, on the dead trunks of Tree- 
Ferns, on blocks of red sandstone, or on the 
porous tufa from the quarries of Derbyshire, 
which seems peculiarly fitted to nourish 
nearly all forms of cryptogamic life and 
verdure. 

After all, the main point in filmy Fern cul¬ 
ture is the eauable atmosphere of the house, 
which must be moisture-laden and close— 
i.e., not too freely ventilated. If the house 
is totally unheated, as is sometimes the case, 
then it is well not to open the door even 
during severe frost, but to keep it closed 
until after a thaw has occurred. It is also 
necessary to damp down the plants and the 
floor and walls of the house before frost is 


named Anderson, who took quite a delight in 
them, and who grew them under cases and 
bell glasses in his house, and in frames and 
tubs or in barrels sunk in his little garden. 
Not only did he grow the common kinds, 
but even the rarest of cool growing forms, 
and he increased his stock by exchange with 
other growers, and even with botanical 
gardens. 

The most common of all the filmy Ferns is 
our native species, viz., the Killarney Fern, 
so called because once abundant there and 
in the South of Ireland, although found in 
other parts of the world as well. This is 
Trichomanes radicans, and is very often seen 
in Wardian cases or under glass shades in 
shady rooms or windows all over the country. 
The other two kinds are the Hymenophyl- 
lums, viz., H. tunbridgense, and a form of it 
known as H. unilaterale or H. Wilsoni. 
Other filmy Ferns are found pretty nearly 
all over the world, from the Canaries anil 
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Madeira to the East and W 4 est, and some of 
the largest and most beautiful' ate the tree 
or tall stemmed Todeas from New Zealand. 
T. superba, sometimes called the Ostrich 
Feather Fern, is one of the largest and hand¬ 
somest of all when seen at its best, and is, 
moreover, very easily grown, and its spread¬ 
ing fronds are of the most exquisite texture. 
Others of these tree-stemmed kinds are T. 
pellucida, T. intermedia, T. Fraseri, and 
the rare T. Wilksiana. One of the hand¬ 
somest of all the Triehomanes is T. * pluma, 
an epiphyte on the highest mountains of 
Borneo, where the trees are dripping with 
condensed moisture from the clouds. It re¬ 
sembles a small drooping Todea in habit, blit 
is not at present in cultivation. T. trichoi- 
deum is of much finer texture, and 1 is far 
more suitable for a cool and cold fernery. 
For contrast with the last one may grow the 
kidney-shaped T. reniforme, which .is* an ex¬ 
quisite plant found wild on the moisture- 
laden rocks and tree trunks of the gullies in 
New Zealand. One of the most hardy and 
free growing of the exotic filmy Ferns is 
Hymenophyllum demissum, which resembles 
the Killarney Fern in habit, but is much 
more finely cut, and more pendent in its 
growth. For beginners this last or the Kil¬ 
larney Fern is the best to start with, as they 
are both hardy and free growers. If these 
can be managed as planted in a little living 
Sphagnum Moss and peat fibre, on either 
tufa blocks or pieces of sandstone under a 
bell glass, or in a Wurdian case, then T. 
reniforme and other of the rarer sorts may 
be tried. 

Messrs. Backhouse, of York, formerly bad 
a wonderful collection of these choice Ferns 
in a rockery partly underground, and we be- 
lievo they still grow them. -V., in The Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Protecting small fernery.— Early in the spring 

I affixed a small fernery on the outside of a hall window 
facing due north. I planted with several kinds, such as 
pterin, Asplenium, tassel-edged Maiden liair,. etc., all of 
which have made good growth and are now in excellent 
condition. But as the winter comes on and cold weather 
seta in I am at a loss to know how to preserve them from 
the frost, and so the care and pleasure of the summer 
growth will he lost to me. I should be grateful for any 
tangible idea of preserving the same? I should mention 
the sash of the window is retained, and can be opened or 
shut at pleosuie.—S chscribbr. 

[In such a small space it will be impossible 
to use any heating apparatus for your Fern- 
case, hence all that can be done is to protect 
as far as possible from the frost by covering 
with some good protecting material. The 
difficulty would have been avoided by using 
hardy Ferns, of which there are a good many 
available for the purpose. We are frequently 
consulted on such subjects, and always advise 
the use of hardy Ferns in positions such as 
this, for a good deal of trouble is thereby 
avoided. The great beauty of many hardy 
Ferns, and their easy cultivation, should en¬ 
sure their being more generally grown. Small 
town greenhouses that are entirely shaded 
from the sun are useless for flowering plants, 
but hardy Ferns could be readily grown there 
without troubling about artificial heating.] 

VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES AT EDINBURGH. 
There were few exhibits in the recent great 
II orticultural Exhibition in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh, which attracted more 
notice or merited closer attention than did 
the remarkable, indeed splendid, collections 
of vegetables, each of twenty-four dishes, 
shown there by Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to 
Lord Aldenham, Elstree, and Mr. James 
Gibson, of Welbeck Abbey Gardens, Work¬ 
sop. The special feature of these collections 
was the very high quality seen in them. It 
is very doubtful whether higher quality had 
ever before been seen at any exhibition in 
Scotland. So superior were these two lots 
over all others that on the special scale of 
points set out in the schedule they stood a 
long way ahead, running each other very 
close, that of Mr. Beckett coming first with 
1431 points, the other following with 139 
points. It seems, judging by the vegetables 
seen in a class specially arranged for Scot¬ 
tish competitors, tl/CT>he standard!of cxliibi- 
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tion quality was not so high in the north as in 
the south. Some northern growers included 
white, red, and Savoy Cabbages, as well as 
imperfect plants of Brussels Sprouts, vegeta¬ 
bles of inferior merit, which the southern 
growers refrained from staging. The leading 
dishes, of which two varieties of the same 
kind were shown, were Cauliflowers, Cucum¬ 
bers, Potatoes, Tomatoes, Peas, Celery, 
Onions, Carrots, and Leeks ; added to these 
were Vegetable Marrows, Turnips, Runner 
Beans, picked Brussel Sprouts, Beets, and 
Mushrooms. The leading Cauliflowers were 
Mammoth and Autumn Giant; Cucumbers, 
Epicure and Peerless ; Tomatoes, Perfection, 
red, and Perfection or Golden Queen, yellow ; 
Peas, The Gladstone and Alderman ; Celery, 
Ivory White and Giant Red; Onions, Ex¬ 
celsior or A1 and Ailsa Craig; Carrots, New 
Intermediate and Nantes, or Long Surrey ; 
and, Leeks The Lyon and Prizetukor. In 
some cases both Snowball White and Orange 
Jelly Turnips were shown. Dell’s Crimson and 
the Sutton Black were the best Beets. As 1o 
Potatoes, those varied between white rounds 
and Kidneys, and also included the pretty 
coloured Kidney King Edward VII. It is 
thus seen which aro the varieties generally 
held in chief esteem for their purposes by 
men who are indeed the chief exhibitors of 
vegetables to-day. These collections were also 
effectively arranged. Best of All or Prize¬ 
winner was the chief Runner Bean, the pods 
long, even, straight, green, and quite young 
and tender. Some of the northern men 
showed the French form of the Intermediate 
Carrot under its original name, St. Valery, 
and Intermediate also. This was sailing 
close to the wind, the distinction lying solely 
in colour, that of the French variety being 
rather the deeper; while Potatoes, again, 
were in some cases not distinct in colour or 
form. It should be always possible to put up 
two, or even four dishes quite distinct. With 
Tomatoes two red dishes showed no other dis¬ 
tinction except in name. Cauliflowers were 
the same apparently throughout, as when the 
heads are trimmed all are practically alike. 
Differences are to be seen only in their leaves. 
Several, too, had Leeks exactly alike, but 
when the Lyon and Prizetaker are true they 
materially differ. 

It would be well were competing collections 
of vegetables never required to exceed twelve 
dishes, each a distinct kind. That would 
avoid all temptation to duplicate varieties 
differing in name only. At any time of the 
year twelve kinds comprise the pick of the 
vegetable garden, and are ample. Cauli¬ 
flowers, Celery, and Leeks for back ground. 
Onions, Carrots, Beets and Potatoes for 
middle, and in front Peas, Runner Beans, 
Tomatoes, Turnips, and Cucumbers. Where 
the quality is of the best no twelve kinds can 
excel this selection. With good judges very 
high-class qualily, form, and colour are 
essential, everything shown perfectly clean, 
tastefully arranged on a bed of Parsley, so 
that the whole collection becomes a beautiful 
object. In the north, Orange Jelly Turnips 
are highly prized. In the south Snowball is 
most favoured. For one dish of Potatoes a 
good white Potato is better than is one that is 
coloured. A. D. 


TOMATOES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, — I was much surprised to read in the 
article on “Tomatoes,” by “A. D.,” in last 
week’s Gardening that solidity is one of the 
first points to be aimed at in a Tomato, even 
before flavour. I always prefer the “ pulpy,” 
or, as 1 call it, juicy, part, and have always 
been dissatisfied with mine for having so 
little of it. It seems, however, that I have 
been growing good Tomatoes without knowing 
it. But surely solid Tomatoes are very dry. 
I have not hitherto considered myself by any 
means a successful grower, but I may say 
that though I have grown them for many 
years, inside and out, I have never yet knowm 
what disease means. My plants never fruit 
freely, and the fruit is always late and 
slow in ripening. This year I have had a 
better crop than usual, partly, 1 think, 
through growing some plants in the green¬ 
house border instead of in boxes, though 


those in the boxes are doing fairly well. 
When 1 plant them out I always have a much 
better crop from letting the plants grow into 
bushes instead of restricting them to one 
stem. Will you kindly tell me when I should 
sow seeds in order to grow the plants in a 
cold greenhouse, which gets no sun till about 
February 14th? I have a small propagator. 

I generally have a few plants given me, 
beside what I grow from seed. Ferns. 

[The first week in March will be quite soon 
enough for you to sow Tomatoes.—E d.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Preserving: Tomatoes whole. Does any kind 
reader of Uakdkninu Ilu'stratkd know of recipe to 
preserve whole Tomatoes ?—W. D. 

Tomatoes cracking.—Kindly tell me the cause of 
cracking in Tomatoes7 I am growing this year some of 
Up-to-Date, ami all the heat of them have cracked badly. 
—N RMO. 

[Cracking in the fruits of outdoor Toma¬ 
toes is generally caused by an excess of mois¬ 
ture, and has been very prevalent during the 
past few weeks or since the heavy rainfall. 
Allowing the plants to become very dry at 
the roots and then applying water in quan¬ 
tity will also bring about the same result.] 

The earliest Tomato.— Can you give me the 
name of the earliest Tomato you know of in cultivation? 
What 1 want is a Tomato of a medium size, of a good 
shape, and a good cropper. I want an early one above all 
things. I have tried various soi l s that are advertised 
by hcedstnen as very early, but I have found none as • 
yet that is satisfactory’. I want for outdoor cultivation. 
—N RMO. 

[Have you given Sutton’s Earliest of All a 
trial among the many sorts grown by you? 
This is a splendid early variety for outdoor 
culture, and more closely approaches your 
requirements in every particular than any we 
are acquainted with. Sutton’s Open-Air 
Tomato is a larger fruiting kind, but corru¬ 
gated, and‘although as early ami prolific ns 
the first'named, is not nearly so handsome, 
ami in our opinion not so valuable for general 
purposes. Holmes’ Supreme lias a great re¬ 
putation as a first-rate outdoor variety for 
market, but if you have not hitherto grown 
Earliest of All we advise you to do so, and 
venture to think that you will be pleased with 
the result.] 

Potato Discovery. Those who may have a 
good stock of tliis Potato should consider 
themselves fortunate, as I feel certain that it 
will be in great deman i for planting next 
spring. It is really wonderful bow it has re¬ 
sisted disease this season. Even in a bad 
year one may see a breadth of some kind 
escape, but this is only the ease when the 
garden or field is isolated. If, on the con¬ 
trary, a variety escapes when growing among 
others that are badly affected, one may safely 
come to the conclusion that it is possessed of 
exceptional powers of resistance. In several 
gardens I have seen Discovery looking green 
and healthy when other kinds were more or 
less blackened, but the most striking instance 
has occurred in our allotment grounds, where 
on about three acres of loud a score or more 
varieties were grown this season. When all 
other varieties were badly attacked two lots 
of Discovery remained quite healthy, ami I 
could not find a single plague spot oil the 
foliage.— J. Cornhjll. 

Witloof. —In 1 low few gardens is seen 
Chicory under any form, and especially in its 
best form, known as .Witloof- My attention 
to this really excellent salad vegetable was 
called recently. A breadth of Witoof from a 
sowing made at Midsummer had made fine 
growth, the leafage all over it. ranging up to 
18 inches in height, and very green and vigor¬ 
ous. Later the leafage will be much reduced, 
then the roots lifted and put thickly into 
boxes, with fine soil about them, then be 
placed in a warm, dark cellar or other place 
from which light is entirely excluded. Growth 
from the crowns soon begins. The heads are 
of a solid, compact character, and when from 
6 inches to 7 inches in height are cut and 
used as salading, as blanched Endive is. 
Necessarily all the roots should not be boxed 
at once, as a succession of blanched heads is 
desirable.—A. D. 

Moving large shrubs (IF. B.).— With «reat rare 
you may l»e able to move the plants you mention. You 
must keep them well watered and mulched after removal. 
Water well before you lift in order to get trood lialla with 
t he plants. If the soil is dry and falls away, we fear there 
will lie little chance of success. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

EUCOM1S. 

Tiiere Capo bulbous plants, though not very 
showy, present a peculiar aspect not gener¬ 
ally met with in other kinds of the Lily 
family. The broad, handsome foliage, more 
or less spotted at the base with purple, from 
which rise the tall cylindrical spikes of blos¬ 
soms, surmounted by a crown-like tuft of 
leaves, renders them very attractive objects, 
and well deserving of general cultivation, 
either for the greenhouse, the window, or the 
outdoor garden, as they have proved of suf¬ 
ficient hardiness to survive our ordinary 
winters on light and dry soils, ns in the case 
of many other Cape plants. The foot of a 
south wall is the best place for them when 
they are given open air culture. There are 
but four species : — 

E. UN DU LATA. —This kind has leaves 
18 inches long, from 2 inches to 4 inches 
broad, pointed, and wavy at the margins. 
They are profusely marked with dark purple 
blotches on the 
under surface, 
which, in the 
variety E. striata, 
assumes the form 
of stripes. The 
flower - spikes are 
2 feet to 4 feet 
high, spotted be¬ 
low. On the upper 
half are densely 
arranged in a cy¬ 
lindrical manner, 
the very numerous 
blossoms about J of 
an inch across, 
greenish white with 
purple centre, and 
the spiko is crowned 
by a tuft of nar¬ 
row green leaves. 

E. PUNCTATA.— 

This, the largest 
growing kind, has 
leaves feet to 

• 3 feet long by 
2 inches to 4 inches 
wide, nearly flat, 
and pointed. It 
differs from the last, 
in the margins of 
the leaf not being 
wavy, less spotted. 

There is also a 
striated form of 
this kind. 

E. REGIA.— This 
is rather dwarfer 
than either of the 
preceding; leaves 
12 inches to 18 
inches long by 
4 inches to 6 inches 
wide, rather blunt 
at the tip, crisped 
at the edges, and - 
slightly spotted on 
the outer base. The 

raceme of flowers is very dense, about 1 foot 
high, with no intervening naked portion be¬ 
tween it and the leaves. The tuft of leaves 
at the top is larger than in the other kinds. 
It is also known under the names of E. micro- 
phvlla and E. clavata. 

fS. nana. —This, the smallest kind, much re¬ 
sembles the last in habit, but the leaves are 
not so large and not crisped at the margins, 
and the flowers are greener and the crown of 
leaves not so large. As in E. regia, the leaves 
are spreading and lie horizontally, whilst in 
the others they are more erect, while the 
spikes are taller and the blooms are more 
loosely arranged. 


Chrysanthemums, and of these there are 
many dwarf sorts amongst the Pompons, 
notably Aurora Borealis, bronzy-orange; 
Sceur Melanie, white; President, rosy- 
crimson ; and La Vogue, yellow. Among 
the large-flowering sorts that bloom 
October there are many dwarfs, like 
Crimson Queen, Isabella Williams, white- 
shaded rose; Madame Leon Colin, orange; 
Lady Fitzwygram, white; Oldfield Bedder, 
orange-yellow. The time is upon us when 
arrangements will have to bo made for the 
furnishing of window-boxes for winter, and 
besides dwarf shrubs there are Wallflowers 
that in a west aspect would go through the 
winter with little harm probably, and dwarf 
sorts like Golden King are desirable for 
window-boxes. There are bulbs, too, 
variety that could be selected that in the 
spring would make a window gay, whilst 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, with Myosotis, 
should not bo lost sight of in planting boxes 
for the winter.— Leahurst.] 

Window and wall gardening. People 


Eucomis punctata, 
'k J 


Beautifying: window-boxes-— I would be glad 
to know of plants suitable for window-box for the autumn, 
west aspect situated in mid-Cheshire? Have bad 
Geianiums and Canary Creeper all summer.—L. A. 

[It is obvious that at this distant date the 
selection of plants suitable for placing in 
window-boxes to make them attractive for a 
few weeks must necessarily be a small one, 
owing to colder nigl 
Perhaps the best tbi 


nighkS~Tvnd shorter! days, 
tbirtio^eyia (ftajr e re 


From a photograph by Miss Raws on, Newtown, 
Ravenglass, Oamforth. 


who in the ordinary course of things take no 
special interest in gardening often stay and 
admire a well-kept window-box or a beautiful 
flowering climber beside a house door. No 
one needs to be told that window and wall 
gardening is very much on the increase. 
You meet with both under many circum¬ 
stances. You will find window-boxes filled 
with gav trailing plants, Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Paris Daisies and Lobelia. On the 
walls it is the Anipelopsis, the self-clinger, 
that in the summer forms a soft covering of 
green, and in the autumn days, under the in¬ 
fluence of colder nights, is transformed to 
brighter tints of gold and crimson. And 
there are other things that make a wall gay 
and bright for many months in a year, like 
Roses, special favourites, represented by 
William Allen Richardson, Waltham Climber, 
Gloire de Dijon, and the Ramblers. It 
pleasing to note the special interest taken in 
Clematises. Then there are popular climbers 
like the sweet scented white Jasmine, showy 
things like Passifloras and Pyruses, that 
bloom quite early in the year, fine-leaved 
plants as well, that make the walls cheerful 


when no flowers are to be had, like many of 
the white and golden blotched Ivies, and 
later the pretty netted Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle. Autumn is the best time to plant 
these, and whilst the window-box (unless it is 
desired to furnish it with bulbs for spring 
flowering) may wait until spring before it re¬ 
ceives attention those who desire their walls 
to look gay another year should set about 
planting some of the plants mentioned.— 
W. F. D. __ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A pest infested garden.— My garden has been 
very inuch neglected by the last tenant, and is overrun 
with )ieaU of all kinds. Slugs and snails of all kinds 
have done endless damage, wood lice are also very 
numerous, and ants’ neats are everywhere. Two crawlers— 
a centipede and millipede I believe them to he—ore in 
evidence everywhere. The latter undoubtedly does 
much damage to roots of all plants which it lives on. As 
to the other, I can find no proof that it is harmful, and 
think that it may actually keep down the others. Hpoci- 
meiiB of each are enclosed in separate boxes, and I should 
be much obliged if you could name them and say how 
they live. The Currant and Gooseberry-bushes are abso¬ 
lutely stripped by saw-fly larva), the Cabbages and other 
greena riddled, while leather jackets, cockchafer larva), 
and wireworms are by no means unknown. Would gas- 
lime, applied during the autumn and winter, help to 
clear the ground for next year ? If so, please advise how 
to apply it, what is the latest date that ft could be put on 
land to be used next summer, as much of my garden will 
not be cleared of winter crops for some time yet? Would 
it spoil the flower borders containing perennials to give 
them n dressing of gas-lime? The ground has l»een 
manured with pig manure, which is often full of milli¬ 
pedes, for as far back oa anyone here can remember, so 
that a change of manure would doubtless be good. It is 
very strong soil on rock subsoil.— G. II. Litton. 

[The centipede you sent is Geophilus longi- 
cornis, and I believe it is quito harmless, and 
even beneficial in gardens ; but I must admit 
that it has been found under very suspicious 
circumstances, so that 1 cannot say positively 
that it is always harmless. The other crea¬ 
tures are specimens of the “Spotted milli¬ 
pede” (Blanjulus guttulatus), which are cer¬ 
tainly very injurious to the roots of plants. 
They are very difficult, pests to get rid of, as 
insecticides have little or no effect upon them 
unless used of such a strength that the plants 
on which they are feeding would he injured. 
Your garden seems to be unusually unfortu¬ 
nate in the matter of pests. Woodlice may 
ho easily trapped by laying bricks, pieces of 
board, or tiles about where they arc abun¬ 
dant. Do not move them for a day or two, 
and then turn them over, when you will prob¬ 
ably find a regular colony underneath. As to 
the ants, open up their nests in the evening 
when they have all retired, and soak them 
with boiling water. In the course of the 
winter take away from under the Gooseberry- 
bushes about 3 inches in depth of the surface 
soil, and burn or bury it deeply (not less than 
0 inches below the surface). This will de¬ 
stroy the chrysalides of the sawflies, which 
are formed in the soil. Fresh soil should be 
at onco placed under the bushes to replace 
that which was taken away. If you can 
afford to do so, give as much as possible of 
your garden a good dressing of gas-lime, } lb. 
or 1 lb. per square yard, and leave it fallow 
for a year, when it will be again fit to culti¬ 
vate. This will kill all the posts which are in 
the ground so treated ; if you give a lighter 
dressing you would be able to use the ground 
sooner, but you would not destroy the pests 
so effectively. I certainly would not dress the 
beds containing perennials with gas-lime, nor 
use any manure which contained millipedes. 
—G. S. S.] 

The death’s-head moth. — I nhall he much 
obliged to you if you will kindly tell me what this t>eetle 
ia, and if it is harmful ? It wan found with many others 
in digging a field of Potatoes.— Van dkr Lcnn. 

[The insects found in your Potato field are 
not beetles, but the "chrysalides of tho 
“ Death’s Head Moth ” (Acherontia atropos), 
one of our largest English insects. The cater¬ 
pillars feed ou the leaves of the Potatoes, but 
they seldom, if ever, are present in sufficient 
numbers to do any appreciable injury to the 
crop.—G. S. S.] 

Potatoes falling (G. B. Hnd<jkin).—l am sorry to 
say that when I opened the box containing the Potatoes 
you Bent, they were in such a state of decomposition that 
I could only close the box and throw it away. This was 
chiefly owing to my being away from home when the box- 
reached me, and partly from their being packed in a tin 
box. If you would kindly send some more, I will tell you 
what I can about, them. I am sorry to have to trouble you 
to send others.—G. S. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY HEATHS IN BERKS. 

As T see some of your readers are asking 
about White Heather I think my experiment 
may interest them. I have never had a more 
charming bed than the one I describe, and 
the Heaths have blossomed far better than I 
expected them to do. My Erica carnea has 
spread to 2 feet across in a very few years, 
and the white one is at least 1 foot. The 
Menziesia I have found perfectly hardy, very 
free-flowering, but in summer it flags if not 
watered. 1 grow many hardy plants, like 
outdoor Cyclamen, Dog's tooth Violets, etc., 
but I have not a prettier bed than the hardy 
Heaths make. Your paper, which I have had 
for years, has often helped me as to the cul¬ 
tivation of plants that I knew in my child¬ 
hood. 

It may interest your readers to know that a 
bed of hardy Heaths has succeeded admir¬ 
ably with me, and I have eight plants of 
white Heath in bloom, as well as purple, 
pink, and crimson. I grow Menziesia—the 
Irish large-flowered Heath, both white and 
purple; E. carnea, Winter Heath, white, 
pink, and rose ; E. cinerea, Bell Heather, 
white, pink, and rose; E. tetralix. Cross- 
leaved Heath, white and red; E. vagans, 
Cornish Heath, in two shades; E. ciliaris, 
Fringed Heath, large pink bells ; E. vulgaris, 
Ling or Heather, in many shades. There is 
chalk in the soil, which Heaths do not like, 
so I had a bed dug out in full sun feet to 
3 feet deep, some drainage put at the 
bottom, then some of the old soil; then a 
mixture of garden mould and sand ; lastly, a 
sack of peat soil, broken up. A few stones 
were half buried to give root coolness. The 
Cross-leaved Heath and the Irish Heath have 
a little extra attention in watering, but all 
blossom splendidly, and look lovely. 

A. M. W., Berks. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forsythlas, treatment of.— Kindly inform me 
as to the beat situation, treatment, and the necessary 
pruning for Forsythia suspensa, both against a wall and 
m a bush, so as to get profusion of bloom ? I have been 
told I should cut all this season’s flowering shoots away, 
aa it only blooms on same season’s wood. Will these long 
rods bear laterals next 5 ear and flower ?— Mrs. Routm. 

[Few plants are so accommodating and can 
be put to such a variety of uses as this 
Chinese shrub, which has been long grown in 
our gardens, but even now its merits are not 
sufficiently recognised. It is naturally of a 
loose, rambling, almost climbing habit, and 
for clothing a fence or wall has few, if any, 
equals. When needed for this purpose the 
branches should be secured in position till the 
allotted space is covered, after which the long 
flexible shoots may be allowed to grow at will, 
and beiug naturally disposed in a very grace¬ 
ful manner they form a perfect living veil. 
Being deciduous it is, of course, less effective 
in winter, but as a set off the flowers are borne 
at a time when most subjects are still dor¬ 
mant. Any pruning necessary should be done 
directly the flowering season is past, thinning 
out the old and exhausted wood and cutting 
the stout shoots back to three or four eyes. 
These will in their turn push out vigorous 
shoots which will form the flowering branches 
for the following year. This Forsythia may 
also be grown with equal success in the open 
ground, either secured to a good stout stake 
or kept in bush form by hard pruning every 
year, while few subjects hold their own so 
well in the smoke-laden atmosphere of 
London.] 

Catting back Bnddlela globosa and B. 
variabllla.— I would be obliged for information as to 
whether Buddleia globosa and B. variabilis should be cut 
back after flowering?— Cou Krtiirr^toniiacoh. 

[Buddleia globosa need not be pruned at all 
unless in a young state to lay the foundation 
of a bushy plant, while B. variabilis often 
dies back a good deal in the winter, and must 
not be pruned after flowering. In the spring 
just before growth recommences the young 
shoots if they have not died back during the 
winter may be cut off to within two or three 
eyes at the base, which will push away 
strongly, and form vigorous shoots that will 
flower the same season*] , 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Those who want large 
Cyclamens or Cinerarias should as soon as 
the roots reach the sides of the 5-inch pots 
they are now in shift them into 6-inch pots. 
For our present purpose this size is large 
enough, and with judicious feeding good 
specimens may bo grown in pots 6 inches in 
diameter. I generally shift on a few of each, 
and also Cineraria stellata, to obtain very 
large specimens for spring blooming. These 
are not only useful in the conservatory, but 
later on in spring or early summer they are 
valuable as seed bearing plants. Some of 
the best and healthiest Cinerarias I liavo had 
have been self-sown by these late-flowering 
plants on a eoal-asli bed outside. Such 
plants, unless coddled afterwards, are always 
free from disease, and being hardy and 
robust are less subject to insect attacks. 
The time has now arrived for completing the 
housing of all tender plants. Of course, the 
late-blooming Chrysanthemums will remain 
out as long as it is safe. A degree or two of 
frost will not hurt them until the buds be¬ 
come prominent. Those who are buying 
Roses for potting may find it desirable to pot 
a few standards. Strong plants with good 
heads are useful in the conservatory in 
March. Pot them up now, stake well, and 
plunge outside to make roots. Prune rather 
hard when moving to cold house early in 
November. Let them break into growth 
quietly. Keep free from insects, and there 
will be a good useful bloom. Standard 
plants can be used to give elevation to 
groups of flowering plants or Ferns. 
Standard Roses in 7-inch or 8-inch pots 
are useful in spring to fill blanks in the 
Rose garden when a plant goes off late in tne 
season. The same remark applies also to 
dwarf Roses in pots when well done. As re¬ 
gards Teas, it is a good plan to hold back for 
spring planting. Abutilon Szovitzii is a very 
pretty white and green-leaved variety, the 
white of which is very pure. The plant 
makes a neat standard, and is very useful in 
the conservatory. We usually pot up a few 
of the Silver-leaved Maples (Acer Negundo 
variegatum). It is useful for decoration in the 
early spring, when forced into leafage. All 
the usual forcing shrubs may be potted up 
now, but should remain outside to complete 
the ripening. Use small fires in cold, damp 
weather. 

Stove. —If anything requires repotting 
give only small shifts, and be very careful in 
watering till the roots enter the new soil. 
Any soil is not good enough for potting. 
Good loam, leaf-mould from Oak-leaves, , 
and fibrous peat, form a good mixture. Old 
hot-beds where leaves are used to make the 
beds answer the purpose of leaf-mould, and 
two-year-old cow-manure is useful for strong 
rooting things. Sand must be used to keep ; 
the soil open and sweet. Eucharis Lilies 
which have been rested in cool house may be 
brought back and plunged in the warm bed, 
and if supplied with liquid-manure will soon 
throw up spikes. Gardenias also will in due 
time respond to warmth. Dendrobium nobile 
which has been ripened in the vinery may 
shortly be placed in heat again. Cypripe- 
diums should have weak liquid-manure now. 
Phaius grandiflorus is an easily managed 
Orchid, and good specimens with half a dozen 
spikes or more are very attractive. Climbers 
must not be too dense in growth, as shade is 
not wanted. Stephanotis floribunda is a 
sweet thing, and flowers freely when the 
growth is ripened by exposure to light. Weak 
shoots may be cut out. Mealy-bug is very 
fond of this plant, and must be got rid of 
either by spraying or syringing. Look closely 
after thrips on Crotons, Dracaenas, and other 
smooth-leaved plants. An occasional use of 
the vaporiser will keep the plants clean. 

Ferns under glass. —Among the new use¬ 
ful decorative Ferns are Nephrolepis Pier- 
sonii, N. Westonii, and Cyrtonmim Butter- 
fieldii. Nephrolepis exaltata is the best 
variety for baskets for hanging in large house. 
N. cordata compacta, though of more slender 
growth, is a good basket plant. Phlebodium 
aureum does well in a basket, and Woodwardia 
radicans, a wide-spreading Fern, looks well 


on a pedestal. I had a very fine spreading 
plant once which was fixed in the stem of a 
dead Tree-Fern. The Dieksonias and other 
large growing Tree-Ferns are not so much 
sought after as they were. They require a 
good deal of room, and fine specimens sire ex¬ 
pensive. Perhaps the public authorities in 
New Zealand do not wish to have the country 
stripped entirely of its beautiful specimens. 
Young plants can easily be raised from 
spores, but it takes years to form good- 
sized trees. Among Maiden-hairs Adiantum 
Farleyense still retains its position, and as it 
cannot be raised from spores it is never likely 
to be cheap enough for the hawkers’ barrows. 
The Fern-house should now have a little fire- 
heat. 

Pruning early-forced Vines. As soon as 
the foliage changes colour and begins to fall 
one need not wait for every leaf to fall before 
pruning. Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling bear so freely that we may cut these hack 
to the last eye and still have a good crop, 
though those who want large bunches may 
use a little judgment in tiiis respect, and cut 
to plump, well-developed buds. Young Vines 
usually bear the largest bunches, but unless 
the wood is well ripened, or if the roots run 
riot in a deep, wide border, the bunches may 
be loose and straggling. As a rule, older 
Vines if the roots are under control and well 
nourished produce compact bunches and fine 
berries. If a young rod is taken up to re¬ 
place an old one from time to time the Black 
Hamburgh may be kept in good bearing con¬ 
dition for many years. There was a time 
when the Black Hamburgh in some places 
was discarded in favour of the large coarse 
Grapes with thick skins, but that day has 
gone by, and this old Grape has resumed its 
right place again. For flavour and produc¬ 
tiveness there is no black Grape equal to it, 
and no doubt it is the best Grape for the 
amateur to grow in a small greenhouse. The 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat is a fine 
Grape, though the roots and foliage must be 
well balanced, or there is a tendency for the 
berries to crack, but under favourable con¬ 
ditions it is a fine Grape both in bunch and 
berry. The Muscat of Alexandria is the 
finest white or amber-coloured Grape, but to 
do it well it wants, in my opinion, rather 
heavy loam. 

Orchard house. —The trees will all he out¬ 
side, and the necessary repotting or top- 
dressing done, as Peaches make roots during 
autumn and wiuter in mild weather. Stand 
the pots where the worms cannot get into 
them, and before frost comes surround the 
pots with long litter to keep the frost out of 
the pots. The house may now' be cleaned 
and filled with Chrysanthemums. This 
usually makes an ideal house for them, and 
they will be over in time for the Peach and 
other trees to come back. 

Mushroom house.— Beds may be made up 
as fast as the manure comes to hand. Suc¬ 
cess in a great measure depends upon the 
condition of the manure and the source from 
which it is obtained. We need scarcely re¬ 
peat it must be obtained from horses having 
hard food only, and not taking medicine. In 
times of scarcity one-fifth of good loam may 
be mixed with the manure, and the whole 
well blended together. This will shorten the 
time given to the drying and fermentation. 
Space must be left in the house for forcing 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and other things in their 
season. 

Window boxes. -For the most part the 
plants have done their work, and may be 
cleared out, and the boxes filled with other 
things. If small shrubs are used the green 
and golden forms of Euonvmiis are the most 
suitable. Golden Privet, if the plants have 
been established in pots, are neat and dressy, 
but the Privet is of no use lifted fresh from 
the ground. A box filled with Pernettva 
speciosa in berry is pretty, and a break away 
from the usual mixtures. 

Outdoor garden.— Among the autumn¬ 
flowering plants Michaelmas Daisies or 
Starw'orts and early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are, and will be for some time, very 
effective. No one who wants flowers in 
autumn should neglect them. Chrysanthe- 
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mums should be transplanted annually in 
spring, taking the young strong pieces from 
the outside of the clumps for making new | 
groups, and the same course should be 
adopted with the Starwort. Japanese 
Anemones are another class of plants that 
cannot be done without. The tall single Sun¬ 
flower known as Miss Mellish will be 
bright till the frost is severe. It is useful for 
background or to fill up among shrubs. Tri- 
tomas or Poker-plants make a good group 
on the lawn associated with the Pampas 
Gra#s, which is now throwing up numerous 
spikes of white fluffy flowers. This is a fine 
lawn plant, which may be planted on the Grass 
close to the margin of a shrubbery, or near 
t he margins of water associated with Willows, 
Weeping and others. Finish the preparatory 
work on Carnation beds, as the sooner they 
go out the better. Those who propagate 
their own Carnations should plant early, so 
that the plants may get established before 
the frost lifts up the soil and disturbs the 
roots. Nurserymen and trade growers pot 
up their plants because so many orders come 
to hand in spring, and those who plant late 
should plant out of pots. Do not forget to 
take Rose cuttings so as to have beds of own- 
rooted Roses. Take the cuttings from the 
vigorous growers only, and do not forget the 
Chinas. 

Fruit garden.— Wasps are getting trouble¬ 
some, especially where no means have been 
taken for their destruction. If bottles half 
filled with beer and treacle are hung upon 
the walls the wasps will find them, and be 
tempted to their destruction. This should 
be done as soon as the first wasp is seen flying 
about. If they have tasted ripe fruit they 
will not leave it. The only course, then, is 
to find their nests and destroy them, and net 
up any fruits to bo saved. A covering of the 
hexagon netting will keep out wasps, and the 
ventilators of vineries should be covered with 
this kind of netting or canvas that will allow 
the air to circulate and still keep out wasps. 
Late Melons in frames may require the 
linings to be renewed to finish off the crop. 
Very little water will be required, as there 
is moisture enough in the bed to supply the 
roots. Cover up at night with mats or 
frigi-domo. Place grease-bands round fruit- 
trees in good time. It may be difficult to fix 
a date to arrest the progress of every crawling 
insect, and, therefore, it is well to be in time. 
Evidence of the presence of the moth and its 
larvae may be found now in every garden if 
we examine the fallen Apples. Certainly this 
plague is worse now than it was forty years 
ago, and this is mainly due to neglect in many 
cases through ignorance. The fruit crops 
for the most part being light this season, 
special care should be taken in the gathering 
and storing. Leave late kinds on the trees 
till quite ready. 

Vegetable garden.— I do not think we are 
far off frost, but such things as Vegetable 
Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers, and dwarf 
French or Kidney Beans may easily be saved 
by placing any light cover over them for a 
night or two. As a rule, these early frosts 
do not last long, and after that we may have 
several weeks of genial weather. This is the 
usual course of things. We are now having 
beautiful weather for lifting Potatoes. Place 
them in small heaps or clamps, and cover 
with straw and a thin stratum of soil. More 
soil can, in fact must, be added before winter 
comes. Many Potatoes have been frozen 
during severe winters by covering too lightly. 
One important matter which ought to be 
noticed now the matter is fresh in the mind 
is to change the seed or sets of Potatoes 
every two or three years. Especially is this 
necessary with main crop kinds, making 
the exchange with those who take the pains to 
keep the stocks true. No one can keep Pota¬ 
toes or any other variety of plant true with¬ 
out going over the crop during summer and 
rogueing it. This means that every untrue or 
doubtful plant is lifted before it has a chance 
of being mixed with the main stock. The 
best plan is to fix a stake to each doubtful 
plant, and lift the tubers when large enough 
for use. By doing this there will be no fear 
of the stock getting mixed. 

/ > E. HOBDfY. 
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THE) DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 2nd.— All exhausted vegetables, 
such as Peas, Beans, etc., have been cleared 
off, and all spare ground will be trenched 
during the autumn, but according to our 
present system of cropping there is never 
much vacant ground, as one crop follows 
rapidly after the other. The remainder of 
inside Tomatoes is gathered from cool- 
houses, and taken elsewhere to ripen, as we 
want tlie houses for other plants. All hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants are now under 
cover. Pelargoniums and other cuttings that 
have been rooted outside are placed where 
protection can be given. 

October 3rd.— All hardy fruits, such as 
Apples and Pears, are gathered when they 
part easily from the stalk, but late-keeping 
fruits will be allowed to hang on as long as 
possible. If gathered too soon the fruit 
shrivels, and is useless. We are clearing 
out some old Laurels and other things from 
the shrubbery. The sites will be trenched 
over, all roots picked out, and Hollies, new 
Lilacs, varieties of Lawson’s Cypress, etc., 
planted. Everything planted now will be 
w atered well in, and soil made firm about the 
roots. 

October J f th. —Ripe Grapes hanging on the 
Vines are looked over often, and decaying 
berries cut out. No foliage is permitted to 
touch the glass to form a passage for the 
descent of condensed moisture. Especial at¬ 
tention is given to the repairfe and painting 
of late vineries, so that there may be no 
leakage in the roof, and no plants in pots 
which require water are left in the house. 
Weak liquid-manure is given occasionally to 
all plants coming into flower. All winter 
flowering stove plants have been placed where 
they can have heat. 

October 5th. —Put in cuttings of Calceolarias 
in frame. Commenced clearing beds of 
Geraniums, etc., and shall fill up with bulbs. 
Pansies, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, and 
other spring flowers. A few Golden Hollies, 
Cypress, Irish Junipers, and other things 
are dotted about to break up flat surfaces and 
give elevation. All the best of the old Gera¬ 
niums are potted or boxed to provide cuttings 
in spring. We help these cuttings in heat, 
and the plants are as good as the autumn- 
struck ones. 

October 6th.— Late Cauliflowers turning in 
are protected by tying the leaves over the 
hearts. One bed of full-grown Lettuces has 
been sheltered by dry tree-leaves. This helps 
the blanching and shelters from frost. A 
frozen Lettuce soon decays. Mushroom-beds 
are made up from time to time as the manure 
comes to band; the manure is carefully fer¬ 
mented. 

October 7th.— We have a long Rose border 
where Roses are grown for cutting where 
mildew has given trouble. From much tread¬ 
ing frequently in damp weather the soil has 
got close and unhealthy. We intend taking 
up the Roses at once, manuring and trench¬ 
ing the ground, adding some fresh soil, and 
shall replant again next month, the Roses 
being laid in meanwhile. Some addition to 
the list of Roses will be made for this border, 
and some of the old plants taken elsewhere. 


BIRD8. 

Death of Canary (Wm. Morlty).— Internal 
haemorrhage appears to have been the cause 
of death in this case. The bird may have 
taken a violent chill from exposure to a cold 
current of air or sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture. The moulting season is, doubtless, the 
most critical period of a bird’s life, and that 
is the time to afford a little extra care and 
attention in supplying food of a more nourish¬ 
ing character than usual, while carefully pro¬ 
tecting from draughts, particularly at night, 
as a chill causes a check in the moult, illness, 
and, in some cases, death. A supply of lin¬ 
seed is beneficial at this period, as is a small 
allowance of Hemp and Maw-seed. Some 
fanciers give a little hard-boiled egg, finely 
chopped, and mixed with the same quantity 
of crushed plain biscuit, and that the strength 
of the bird may be maintained while 


elaborating its new feathers a tonic is pro¬ 
vided by putting into the drinking water a 
rusty nail or a small piece of sulphate of iron 
about the size of a pea.—S. S. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted fw 

OARDK.vi.sa free of charge if correspondent* follow them 
rule* : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnixq, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publish br. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query i s sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardxnin q has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatiy assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above direction* are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hardy climbing perpetual flowering Rosea 

for a north wall (O. F. Rippin).— 8ix good kinds 
would be Conrad F. Meyer, Cheahunt Hybrid, Gross an 
Teplitz, Francois Crousae, Mine. Alfred Oarrifcre, and 
Gloire de Dijon. 

Rose Almee Vlbert(G. //. R .\—Your variety cannot 
possibly l>e Aim^e Vibert, as such a plant would be certain 
to flower in August and September. If you sent us a 
spray of foliage we could possibly say what variety it is. 
We ‘suspect it is FMicit<*-Perpdtuc, and this blossoms 
only once. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (Ignoramus ).—Want of 
water is probably the cause of your Fuchsia buds drop¬ 
ping. Next year when in full growth place some horse or 
cow-manure on each pot and thoroughly soak the soil 
once daily, and it may be oftener if the pots are small. 
Give plenty of air and keep the plants as near the glass as 
possible. 

Begonia Rex In winter {Flora ).—'The Begonias 

of the Rex type do not die down. In winter they ought 
to be kept in a warm greenhouse and receive very little 
water at the roots. The outer large leaves die off. In 
the spring they may be started into growth in a higher 
temperature, but they succeed best in a medium tem¬ 
perature. 

Clematis Flammuta, pruning (Flora).— The 
best time to prune this is in November, after the flowering 
season is past. It may then be cut hard back, and it will 
in the following spring make vigorous growth. If allowed 
to remain unpruned for several years it forms a dense 
mat of tangled shoots that spoil the naturally graceful 
appearance of the plant. 

Keeping Brugmanslaa (Flora ).—When grown 
in the open during the summer a rather sheltered position 
should be chosen, putting out the plants in May in good 
soil, not too heavy. Lift in the autumn and pot as you 
have done, placing in a temperate house, and only giving 
sufficient water to keep the plants from shrivelling. Such 
plants will do good service in the flower garden for many 
years. 

Tuberous Begoniae. keepiDg (Flora ).—When 
the growths have fallen off. if the bulbs are in pots, you 
can shake them out and lay in sand in a box in the green- 
house under the Btage in such a way that no drip can fall 
on them ; or you may leave them in the pots as they are 
until wanted for starting next spring. A cellar where the 
frost cannot enter will answer quite as well for storing the 
tubers. 

Wintering Pelargoniums (K. A. Pearce).— 
After lifting and trimming them up slightly put them 
into pots or boxes, using a sandy compost, and keep them 
in a light room. A dark cellar would not answer for 
them, as they would all damp off If you have a spare 
room into which the frost cannot enter they will do 
very well in such a place, if you keep them fairly dry at 
the roots. 

Olematis (Perplexed).— We think the explanation is 
that the real plant has died, and that which is 
flourishing at present is the stock on which the Duchess 
of Edinburgh was grafted. It is apparently C. Vitally 
Occurrences of this kind are not uncommon. Those who 
also grow Rose6 without giving their plants due attention 
often experience disappointments of the kind. It is one 
of the disadvantages of grafting or budding. 

Basic slag for LlJlum candldum (Rose, Wor¬ 
cester).—The Madonna Lily requires but little in the way 
of manure, and where well-tilled garden soil is available 
we should not employ animal manure of any description. 
On the other hand, a little bone-meal or basic slag forked 
into the ground rather deeply prior to planting may be 
good, and a 7-inch potful per square yard will be ample. 
Fork it in to a depth of 9 inches, so that the roots will 
benefit during the summer of 1906. 

Croquet ground (G. J. Townsend ).—No ; it would 
not be a good plan to sow a croquet ground with Clover 
alone. What you want for playing is a fine even turf, and 
it w'ould be impossible to nave this from Clover alone, 
nor, indeed, would a mixture of which Glover formed a 
large part be very suitable. You can get a mixture of 
good fine lawn Grasses from any good seedsman, and 
your best plan would be to mention eoil, position, and 
other details, and entrust the selection to him. 

Pruning Rosa-trees (Freshfield ).—Unless they 
happen to be climbing kinds, the plants are best pruned 
in March and ApriL You can cut away at once one or 
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two growths right to the ground without in the least 
endangering the plants. Cuttings inserted now will cer¬ 
tainly flower more or leas next summer. Select the ripest of 
the current year’s wood and plant deeply, putting some 
sand at the hose for the end of the cutting to stand upon. 
Take the cuttings with a heel where possible. 

Phloxes diseased. {Lord Napier of Magdala\— 
We have subjected the stem and leaves sent to a close 
inspection, and we tind no trage of disease whatever. The 
base of the stem gave the Impression of having been 
broken off, and this and the leaves (when revived in 
water) only confirmed the former view. The epidermal 
tissues and the adjacent parts were all healthy, which 
could hardly have been the case had any specific disease 
existed in the stem. If the portion submitted is a fair 
sample, we fear the trouble is local. Is it possible you 
have sent us a broken-down branch merely by mistake ! 
The soot dressing clinging to the stems was apparent to 
the naked eye. Perhaps you would like to send us fuller 
material for examination ? 

TREES AND SHRUBS* 

Pruning flhrubs (Ferns).— The shrubs you 
inquire about should be pruned immediately the flowering 
is over, cutt ing out all tne old and exhausted wood eo as 
to encourage young wood from the bottom. You can, of 
course, cut back those you refer to quite hard, but by so 
doing you will sacrifice next year’s crop of bloom. The 
principal consideration with the Lilac is to keep the 
suckers removed. Seeing the plants have been neglected, 
it would l»e well to mulch the surface well with rotten 
manure. 

Tree-Paeony (Hour, Worcester). —The Tree-Proony 
should succeed quite well in the position ; indeed, it is 
the lack of such shelter as you describe that is so much 
opposed to its welfare, spring frosts not infrequently spoil¬ 
ing the growth and flower-buds when the plants are in the 
wrong positions. One of the herbaceous Peonies would 
in all probability succeed equally well, and if planted at 
once will the more quickly become established. ThcTree- 
Pieony is very slow in growth, as you doubtless know, but 
is worthy of far more attention than it now receives. 

The Tree-Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus. syn. Althiea 
frutex) (Althwn).— This, which you send specimens of, in 
all its forms, of which there are now a great many, suc¬ 
ceeds liest in a rather moist, deep, cool loam, as in dry, 
gravelly, or sandy soils the leaves frequently turn yellow 
and drop before the flowering season comes round. 
Still, as the flowers are so bright it will he advisable 
during the summer to mulch the plants well and give 
frequently good doses of water. It is a fine town plant, 
as may be seen by the thriving specimens which flower 
freely each year on the Thames Embankment. 

The Tamarisk (./. M. Leigh.).— The name of the 
enclosed shrub is the Tamarisk iTamarix gallica), which 
grows so well in close proximity to the sea. It is not at 
all a difficult subject to strike from cuttings, which may 
be formed of shoots the thickness of a pencil or even 
stouter, cut up into pieces about a foot long, and inserted 
into a well dug, sheltered border out-of doors. The cut¬ 
tings should be put in firmly, and have about two-thirds 
of their depth buried in the soil. The months of October 
and November are a good time for carrying this out. 
Smaller cuttings made of thinner wood may be readily 
struck if inserted firmly into pots of sandy soil, covered 
with a handlight, and placed in a cold-frame or some 
other inode of protection. These smaller cuttings may be 
put in at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Choco-plant {East Norfolk ).—The botanical 
name of the Choco or Ohoeho-plant is Seohium edule, 
which is grown throughout Southern Europe and in the 
warmer parts of Asia, America, and Auetrafia. It is a 
native of the Cucumber family, and produces a large 
fleshy root, which sometimes weighs nearly 20 pounds, 
resembling a Yam in appearance, and is said to be of 
much the same flavour when cooked. It is, however, 
principally grown for its fruits, which are borne on annual 
climbing sterna pushed up from the tuberous root. They 
are about fi inches in length, oblong in shape, and edible. 
In this country it needs to be grown under glass, and will 
when strong require about the same amount of room as a 
Cucumber plant. 

Growing Mushrooms (An Annual Subscriber). 
—To ensure success there must be a good supply of i 
manure from stables where the horses have hard, dry food 
only, care being taken that no manure from sick horses is 
ustd. After the longest litter has been shaken out, the 
short manure must Ik 1 turned every three days for a fort¬ 
night to drive off some of the surplus moisture. When in 
a burry the experienced grower will mix one in four or 
five of dryish loam with the manure to absorb the 
moisture, and in this way the beds may be made up in 
three or four days after the manure comes to hand. The 
beds in a collar should he of a manageable size. If round 
t he wall sides, 3 feet wide and from 12 inches to 15 inches 
deep will be necessary. Build the beds up firmly, and 
when the temperature is fairly steady at something like 
85 degs. (you need not be particular to a degree or two), 
the bricks of new spawn should be broken up into pieces 
2 Inches in diameter, and inserted 2 inches to 3 inches 
deep and 9 inches apaif, all over the surface of the bed, 
and when the lied has been firmed again, and no appear¬ 
ance of the heat rising above 90 degs., place on the lied 

1.J inches of loamy soil and beat down firmly. When 
sending queries the name and address of the sender should 
always be sent in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. This you have omitted 
to do. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —We are asked to state that 
the nineteenth anniversary dinner will be 
held at the ilolborn Restaurant (Venetian 
Chamber), High Holborn, W.C., on Tuesday, 
October 10th, 1905, at 6.30 p.rn. Mr. William 
Marshall, the first president of the society, 
lias- kindly consented to take the chair on 
(his occasion, and it is hoped that this will 
he a record gatherimrof members alid friends 
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of the society. Applications for tickets (5s. 
each) may be made to Mr. W. Collins, Secre¬ 
tary, 9, Martiudale-road, Balliain. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. J .—2, Yes, hut you must use greal care, and dilute 
well, only using for plants in the open air. 3, Try what a 

mulch of manure will do.- S. A.—Yes, you can keep 

them in a light room into which the frost does not enter. 
Keep the plants fairly dry during the winter. You can 
repot them in the spring when growth haa started. We 
doubt, seeing you have no heat, whether you can keep the 

Heliotropes.- C. G. Smith .—Your Aspidistra-leaves 

have been attacked by scale, the only remedy for which 
is washing every leaf carefully with Gtshurst compound. 
Scrape off all the insects with a blunt-Dointed stick before 

you wash with the insecticide.- Ferns. —1, You can 

plant up to November, but the sooner the bulbs are in the 
ground the better will the flowering be. 2, We should 
think that early autumn would be the best time, as then 
the plants can get established before the winter sets in. 

3, Yes, the Catalpa should do with you.- Anne Howard. 

—We do not conduct post-mortem examinations. If at 
any time you want this done we would advise you to send 
the fowl to Mr. F. H. Prosser, Phronix Mills, Farm street, 
Birmingham, who carries out post-mortem examinations 
for Farm and Home (published at this olttce) at a nominal 
charge of Is. The fowl must be sent to him direct with 

the fee.- Bombay .—Your best plan will be to insert an 

advertisement in these pages, giving the names of the 

seeds you wish to dispose of.- M .—Your Hollyhocks 

have been attacked by red-spider and thrips, caused 
through drought. You must soak them well with water, 
and mulch with rotten manure when in full growth. 
Yes, you can leave two or three stems, but the flowers 
will, in consequence, be much smaller.- Taw Vale.— 

1, Not at all unusual for a Hollyhock to reach the height 
you name. 2, Your Stenhanotis is fruiting, which is not 

at all unusual. The fruit is not edible.- Gurlecn .—See 

exhaustive article, with illustrations, in our issue of 
•Ian. 17, 1903, p. 598. This can be had of the publisher, 

)>ost free, for l id.- F. J. Carlisle —Your best- plan will 

be to look round t^e district and see what sorts do best, 
and plant accordingly. Plant as soon as the trees can be 

obtained from the nursery in the autumn.- J. U., Co. 

Down.— See reply to .las. P. Cogswell re “ Worms in 

Lawn, - ’in our issue of Sent. 23, p. 897.- Ignoramus. — 

Seeing the Lilium candidum is doing well, we should 
advise you to leave it alone. This Lily resents being 

disturbed.- Flora —We take it you mean Passiflora 

edulis, which is a stove plant, while the Passiflora Con¬ 
stance Elliot is the white form of P. ctnrulea, and is quite 

hardy.- Anxious .—Impossible to say with certainty 

without further particulars. Evidently the tree is dry at 
the roots for the shrivelling to take place in the way you 

say.- Flora.— Kindly when sending queries read our 

rule", and put each one on a separate piece of paper, and 

note the number to which we reply weekly.- D. Y — 

Yes, yru can lift the tubers and lay them into boxes of 
soil. The shoots will fall off in due course, when they can 

be stored in the usual way.- Lonia Viol eta. The only 

way is to cut them off with an old knife, as is done in 

Covent Garden Market.-IF. Southcomb .—Yes, your 

Violet-leaves have been attacked by red-spider due 
no doubt to the want of moisture during your absence 
from home. We fear it is too late to try any remedy, as 

the leaves are in such a plight.- K. D. —Yes, your 

llollyhoek-leaves have been attacked by the fungus. We 
should pick off all the leaves and burn them—in fact, 
plants in such a condition we would not hesitate to dig up 

and burn.- L. S.—U you want to succeed with 

Raspberries you must either tie them to stakes, or, better 
still, to wires. See article in this week's issue, page 399. 

- Stella .—From 40 degs. to 45 degs. will be sufficient, 

this answering also for the Fuchsias and Geraniums. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Trotcer.— Plumbago LarpenLn. 

- Rothic-Brisbane. — 1, Lysimachia dethroides : 2, 

Chelone obliqua alba; 3, Polygonum amplexicaule; 4, 
Lyeimachia punctata. —Marion Maud.— Euonymus 

latifolius.- W. Charles .—Martynia lutea, a native of 

Brazil.- Col. Fctherstonhangh.— Certainly a Rhus, prob¬ 

ably R. Toxicodendron, but should like to see a more 

complete specimen- Lorna Vi ole la. —1, Cannot name 

without flowers; 2, Maranta zebrina.- K. E. — The 

Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decandra).- Lady Clou.. 

brock.— Crata'gus tanacetifolia.- Summerfield.—Craisa- 

gus Pyracantha.- Mrs. II. L. A. Garbett. —It is impos¬ 

sible to name the forms of llelianthus you send unless you 
give us some idea as to their height. 3, Probably Cam¬ 
panula rapunculus; specimen very poor. Clematis. — 

The specimen you send is Clematis Flammula, a species, 
and not Duchess of Edinburgh, as you have been led to 
understand. C. Duchess of Edinburgh belongs to the 
Florida section, and has double pure white flowers, 

sweetly scented.- J. M.— Orinum capenss.- Stella. — 

Impossible to name from such a dried-up scrap. 

Names Of fruits.— F. C. Garney — Pear Beurro 

d'Amanlis.- Mrs. Palmer. Kerry Pippin. Kindly read 

our rules as to sending fruit for name. We do not reply 
to queries by post.-— -Dr. F. S. Arnold.—Kindly read 

our rules os to sending fruit for name.-IP. //. 

Pear perfectly rotten, and impossible to name. To aid us 
in arriving at any conclusion as to its failure, you give us 
no a*Uianee in any way as to where the tree is growing, 
whether against a wall or as a standard, the age of the 

tree, or what treatment you have been giving it.- 

G. E. Mulct .—Apples: Orpiivjton, Adam's Pearmain ; 

Lies, American Mother.- W. B. TVm/rfe.—Northern 

Greening, a very late Apple which should have been 

allowed to hang on the tree os long as possible.- 

It Cary Gilson —A and B, Specimens insufficient; others 
in a coming issue.- J. J. B. —1, Pitmaston Duchess ; 

2, Mme. Treyve; 3, Louiee Bonne of Jersey. — F. T. P — 
Pears crushed to a pulp. —C.U. Britt.— 1, Hawthornden ; 

2, Summer Pearmain ; 3, Appears to be an immature 

specimen of Rosemary Russet.- It. Cary Gilson.—1, 

Lord Qrosvenor; 2, Cox’s Pon 1011 a; 4, Lord Sutfield.— 
C. G. II. —Apples : 1, Beauty of 1 tent; 2, Tower of GlamiN ; 

3, Probably Cobham. All three specimen are not suffi¬ 
ciently matured to allow of a> definite opinion being 
given, Pear: 4, Beurr^ Hardy. • 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 



The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 


The Immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out ia recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 


No. I, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe.£2 12 0 

No. 2. „ 200 ,, 3 15 O 

No. 3, „ 400 „ 6 0 0 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD. 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


MANURES. 


NOW READY. CARRIACE PAID. 

SPECIAL MANURES for Lawns, Vines, Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, Sc. 

For full carriage paid Price Sheet of all Garden Manures 
and Sundries, apply— 

THE SILICATE CO., Limited, 

110, Victoria Street. London. S.W._ 


THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, ko. 
Moat economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, Bend for Revist d 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham 8treet Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 




GREENHOUSES. 


8 ft, by 5 ft. .. £3 10 0 

9 ft by 8 ft. .. £4 0 0 

10 ft. by 7 ft. .. £5 0 0 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .. £6 0 0 

15 ft. by 9 ft. .. £9 0 0 

itrerythlng complete, with 
glass. Carriage paid. 

jlste free. Any use or 
style made. 

BRA HAM St PIPER, Brockler. London. S.E. 


S15/- 


FOR ROOKS, PICE0NS, RABBITS. 


8ingle barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Gunn, con¬ 
verted from Government RitleB, and fitted to take 12 gauge 
CF shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great jicnctral ion: unequalled For all 
long distance Bhooting ; 15s. each. Double barrelled Breech¬ 
loaders, from 258. Cartridges, 6s. 100. Air Guns, 12s. Sd. 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO.. Vesey street, Birmingham. 


“ GARDENING" 
BINDING COVERS. 


Covers for Binding each Volume of Gar¬ 
dening, from Vol. I. up to the present time, 
are on Bale, Price Is. 6d. each; post free, 
Is. 9d. each. 

Of all Booksellers; or from the Publishing 
i Office ; 17, Fumival-st., Holborn, London, E.C. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 

The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, toe cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for every sixpence rising to one. pound, and 
stamps up to furpence may be affixed to the. face of any 
Postal, thus avoiding the necessity of sending stamps for 
itmUU amounts over jivepenos. 
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FRUIT. 


I,mv l’UICE OF GRAPES. 


Tub prices of these has been declining for 
many years. When one comes to think of 
the prices paid for these, Peaches, and other 
fruit in Apiil and May, and compares them 
with prices at the same time of year now, it 
seems almost incredible. This is a blessing 
to the consumer, as many can enjoy these 
now. Some may say it is ruinous to the 
grower. Evidently the supply does not 
slacken, and this shows that growers find 
money in it. This cheapness was not brought 
about by private growers, and it has almost 
driven them off the ground where the sur¬ 
plus has to be put on the market. Recently, 
when talking to an able man that has to do 
Ibis, he referred to the drop in prices dur¬ 
ing the last few years, adding that Grapes 
hardly paid their way. This is not difficult to 
understand when the many disadvantages 
private growers have to grapple with are 
taken into consideration, and I am convinced 
where small quantities have to be sold it 
would be better to destroy the Vines, turn¬ 
ing the house into some other purpose. 

Last summer a neighbour had some very 
fine Ilamburghs ripe at the close of August. 
As he was giving up the place and wished to 
dispose of them he asked me to try and help 
him. Knowing a large fruiterer near Lon¬ 
don, T sent close on 30 lb., packed carefully 
into cross-handled baskets, tying them so that 
they could not move, in the way market men 
send them. These were fine in berry and 
colour and equal to any Ilamburghs 1 saw 
exhibited last year. I paid 6d. per lb. for 
them, as a favour, to clear them. I sent a 
second lot, believing they would realise 9d. 
per lb., but. to my dismay, I was paid only 
the same as I gave, consequently I lost money 
on them. Later in the season I saw the man 
and another friend (a commission agent), and 
they assured me that was the market price 
in Covent Garden at that time. Private 
gardens are not fitted in any way to compete 
with market men. In nine gardens out of 
ten the houses are not suitable, ami often the 
Vines are so old that market men would de¬ 
stroy them before they were half as old. For ; 
private growers replanting is a serious mat¬ 
ter, as obtaining the soil, etc., is very ex¬ 
pensive. Recently in a private garden I was 
told the loam had to be obtained from the 
roadside. This last spring, in a large Devon¬ 
shire garden, when looking at some early 
Grapes then ripe in some old-fashioned 
houses, the border inside, the gardener anti 
I concluded that those would cost 4s. per lb. 
to grow, and, if they had to be sold. I doubt 
if half that sum could have been obtained. 


At the close of July I visited a large mar¬ 
ket place in Somerset, where n few things 
are grown in a large way, one of them being 
Gros Col man Grapes. Here I found large 
houses of them—three placed side by side, 
two roofs running into one gutter. The wall 
supporting these was only pillars, at a good 
distance apart. The soil needs no prepara¬ 
tion beyond trenching ami-adding m*iu 
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the work proceeds. The Vines remain in a 
paying condition till they are from nine to 
twelve years old, when they are destroyed. I 
saw one house that had been planted two 
years, and on most of the Vines there were 
about 30 lb. of Grapes, and I was told these 
would realise from Is. to is. 2d. in late 
autumn and early winter. In this house 
early Tomatoes were planted in the centre as 
a catch crop. Dorset. 


OUTDOOR VINE CULTURE. 

We are having now a season favourable for 
outdoor Grapes, as with ordinary attention 
fruit should ripen very well in sunny posi¬ 
tions, against walls, or fences. Grapes grown 
for wine production, as in the Castle Coch 
vineyard at Cardiff, cannot bo said to ripen 
fit for ordinary consumption, although they 
may in perhaps one season out of five ripen 
sufficiently to enable wine to be made from 
them. Such a season as the present, how¬ 
ever, can, and does, ripen Grapes well on 
warm walls, provided the varieties planted 
are suitable, and the attention given them is 
of the best. The most generally grown out¬ 
door Grape is the common White Sweetwater. 
None, perhaps, ripens better than this one, 
but to enable that to be so laterals bearing 
branches should be pinched at the second leaf 
beyond the bunch, the berries on the bunches 
should bo thinned fully one-third, and to pre¬ 
serve them from insects the bunches should 
he encased in muslin bags. So cared for, 
and allowed to hang till the end of September, 
the Grapes are in such seasons as the present’ 
very nice and sweet. A less known, yet quite 
enrlv ripener, is the variety Reine Olga, lately 
put into commerce, although that seems after 
all to be the same as the old French Chasselas 
Rouge or Rose. Whilst the hunches are fairly 
large, the berries are when ripe of a foxy red 
colour, and are sweet and pleasant enting. 
The berries of tlio old Dutch Sweetwater are 
larger than are those of the others named, 
and when well ripened aro very juicy and 
sweet. They are white, and the hunches 
generally run small. Royal Muscadine syn. 
White Chasselas produces fairly large 
hunches, the berries in the southern counties 
in favourable seasons ripening freely and well. 
They aro white in colour, and generally, be¬ 
cause of their musky flavour, are used to 
make wine. An old and favoured variety in 
some localities is the Ciotnt cr Parsley¬ 
leaved, supposed to be a sport from the 
Royal Muscadine. Its leaves are, as its name 
implies, much cut or laciniated, and for that 
reason alone it is often grown. Bunches 
are small, as also aro the berries, which are 
white. Other varieties sometimes found on 
open walls are Miller’s Burgundy, Black July, 
and for pole culture in vineyards the Camay 
Noir, the berries purple in colour. This is 
the variety most largely planted at Castle 
Coch. and seems so far to be the best of its 
kind for producing Grapes for wine making. 
Although Lord Bute’s vineyards have been in 
existence for many years, it does not seem as 
if they were so far successful as to elicit copy¬ 
ing by other landowners. Our British, climate 


is far too unreliable for wine making from 
Grapes, and probably is much more success¬ 
ful in producing Gooseberry and Rhubarb 
champagne, for which the bon vivant pays 
78. 6d. per bottle, and thinks he is drinking 
the produce of French vintages. 

Outdoor Grapes may be planted at any time 
from October till March, but, as a rule, aro 
best so treated in the autumn, as new roots 
are often formed whilst the soil is warm. 
To give the Vines a fair start holes fully 
3 feet over each way should bo opened 
12 inches deep. If thu subsoil be poor, or 
clay, that to a depth of 10 inches should bo 
thrown out, and be replaced by 4 inches of 
rubble ; on that be laid, Grass downwards, 
some turves, then the hole nearly filled with 
good loam, wood-ashes, old mortar refuse, and 
a little soot, all mixed with an equal portion 
of the top soil first thrown out. Make that in 
the hole fairly firm by treading it, then plant 
the Vine! spreading the roots out evenly, 
covering them 4 inches deep with other of the 
mixed soil. Cut the Vine hard hack to one- 
third of its length a month later, and then, 
breaking low down, it will have a good 
chance, with proper attention, to develop into 
a really good outdoor fruiter. A. D. 


STRAWBERRY-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 

I am thinking: of going in for Strawberry growing in the 
Swan wick district of Hants, oh I have been told that half 
an acre, which can he rented for £2 10s. a year, yields £50 
in the season if well looked after, and there is only an 
outlay of about £4 for plants and manure. I could get 
employment there, working half daje, the rest of the 
days l could devote to my own plot. Kindly give me all 
tiie information you can, as I may he misled?—N kw 
Reader. 

[Wc think you will be misled if you calcu¬ 
late your profits on the scale you give in your 
letter, and the cost of manure and plants at 
so low a sum. Considering you would need 
over 5,000 plants you will find it will ccst von 
more than the sum named for that item alone, 
and as much would be used up in manure for 
digging into the ground. There will then 
bo some straw” or other substance required 
for keeping the fruit clean in the ripening 
period. Then, again, it will depend on 
whether you can dispose of your fruit 
locally and the competition you have to meet. 
Much fruit this year was sold in the streets 
by hawkers, after railway, salesmen’s com¬ 
missions, and other charges had been paid, 
at the ridiculously low sum of 2d. per lb. : 
and even at 4d. per lb. what would the grower 
expect after finding punnets, package, and 
labour of picking? Even when they can be 
disposed of locally prices are cut down by 
the distribution of fruit from the larger cen¬ 
tres, which is done very largely now. Straw¬ 
berries aro an extremely perishable fruit, nnd 
after much travel are not in a really edible 
s t a te—at, least, for dessert—but their sale 
nevertheless cuts down the sale and value of 
fresh fruit, from a grower’s point of view. 
Wo do not wish to discourage you in the 
adoption of fruit culture, but it is well to be 
somewhat prepared before starting, for the 
day has now passed for making large profits 
on Strawberry-growing, pp,, it may be said, 
any other kyid oi fruit; also. Then it is well 
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to remember that you cannot continue to I 
grow Strawberries on the same site inde- j 
finitely ; they need fresh soil and young stock 
after a course of two, three, or four years, 
according to the nature of the soil occupied. 
This will necessitate a change of crop and a 
rest to the ground for a year or two at least. 
We should be very well satisfied if we could 
have made £20 for our half-acre of Straw¬ 
berries this year.] 

PREMATURE FALLING OF APPLES. I 
I am not sure if this is a common complaint j 
due to the season, but I have found much | 
loss from the premature falling of many sorts ! 
of Apples, particularly the heavier cooking j 
varieties. It has become so serious that 
gathering and storing of the crops have been 
begun much earlier than is usually done or j 
advised. This is done on the principle that 
it may be less wasteful to gather early than i 
to wait until the crop has dwindled almost to 
vanishing point prior to a start being made. | 
In ordinary seasons and under ordinary cir- j 
cuinstances it is not advisable to unduly I 
hasten the ingathering oLwinter Apples; in- . 
deed, in respect to spring varieties it would I 
be fatal to gather early. The later these can ! 
be left on the trees the better is the prospect 
of preserving the fruit fresh and plump. | 
Gathered too soon, Apples shrivel badly to- ; 
wards spring, and are then of no commercial ; 
value, and for home use of little value. The 
high winds that have been so prevalent this 
season have wrought much havoc with fruit 
in gardens and orchards. Usually it is maggot- 
infested fruits that fall prematurely ; but, so 
far as I am able to ascertain, this is not the 
cause of this season’s complaint. All kinds 
seem to fall, the latest keepers alone showing 
a less disposition to so fail. It has been re¬ 
marked before that iu some seasons there is 
more, in others less, of this premature fall¬ 
ing, and. as already intimated, the maggots of 
the codlin-moth are responsible, burrowing 
ns they do into the core of the fruits and I 
hastening their maturity. In a season when I 
Apple crops are not very heavy, ancfc, in some 
instances, decidedly poor, the loss is made the 
more severe. I do not advise the gathering ! 
of any of the late winter sorts before the ena 
of September, and as late in October as the 
state of the weather will allow. 

West Wilts. 


BIRDS IN FRUIT GARDENS. 

“West Wilts,” page 360, calls attention to 
the depredations of various kinds of birds on 
fruits of nearly all kinds, and from many 
years’ experience I can fully corroborate all 
be says. During the late prolonged drought 
the blackbirds and thrushes were not only 
more numerous than ever I have seen before, 
but they would come and attack the Apples 
and Pears with such persistence that I was 
compelled to pick many of the early varieties | 
long before they wore ripe. I hear the same I 
complaint from many private gardeners, j 
Plums and any kind of soft fruit share the ' 
same fate, ancl many a fruit-grower has had 
good cause to lament the fact that song-birds , 
have increased at an alarming rate, and pro- j 
mise to be as great a plague as tho common I 
house sparrow. Ten years ago I looked on a 
blackbird as quite a rarity, as 1 live close 
to a thickly populated town, but if the present 
rate of increase continues some Act of Parlia¬ 
ment will be needed to reduce rather than to 
increase the flocks of birds that prey on garden 
produce. The drought was the principal 
cause of these birds preying on fruit so much 
more than usual, for directly rain began to | 
fall, and worms came to the surface, the birds 
went back to their ordinary food, and left the 
fruit alone. This is a serious matter for 
those whose living depends on hardy fruit 
culture, for it is quite a new experience to 
have to use fine meshed nets to keep Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and other fruits from being 
destroyed just as they are nearly fit for 
market. Placing saucers and pans of water 
under the fruit-trees and bushes, so that the 
birds can get something to allay their thirst, 
helps to mitigate their attacks, but it does not 
provide them with food, and I think that 
many birds suffer as much from hunger in 
very dry weather n9 they do during severe 
frosts. Gv.QQU,-dJo&purt. 
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NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

A seedling Apple.— By this post l am sending, for 
your opinion, a sample ot Apple from a tree which I have 
raised from a Newtown Pippin pip. My tree has never 
been grafted.— O. M. Howard. 

[The Apple you send is of no value what¬ 
ever, being dry in the flesh, and what flavour 
there is is poor in the extreme. We already 
have too many Apples of little value, and 
there is no need to swell the list by growing 
inferior varieties.] 

Removing Oherry and Plum-trees.—I would 
like to know what ia the proper time to remove a Cherry- 
tree and a Plum-tree out of an unheated orchard-houseV 
As they have crown too big I want to plant them outside. 
—A Galway Woman. 

[Any time from the end of October to the 
end of February is suitable for the removing 
of fruit-trees. In some seasons it may be 
done earlier in October, but if there is much 
bright sunshine trees suffer by premature loss 
of foliage, because they wilt suddenly under 
sun-heat following a disturbance of their 
roots. There is no difficulty in establishing 
trees outdoors removed from under glass when 
these Lave become too large for their posi¬ 
tions. Make the soil firm about the roots 
in planting, and, if possible, add a little lime- 
rubble in the course of replanting. Preserve 
all the small fibrous roots you possibly can, 
as these support the trees by their early 
activity.] 

Lime for fruit-trees.—I have under my charge 
come rather old Plum and Pear-trees (wall-trees) which 
yield next to nothing. My employer has been advised to 
introduce some lime at the roots. Will you kindly tell me 
(1) (Should the lime be slaked or just as bought? (i) How 
much per tree may I put? (3) When is the best time to 
do it?— Parson’s Man. 

[All stone fruits, such as Plums, Peaches, 
etc., are benefited by lime in the soil ; in¬ 
deed, without it trees are prone to barren¬ 
ness in some soils more than others. Pear- 
trees are of a different nature, and lime is 
not so strictly necessary. These, when left 
for long periods undisturbed, get coarse in 
their roots, which almost invariably burrow 
deeply into the subsoil. When this happens 
the trees make much exuberant growth, in¬ 
creasing from year to year as these root 
thongs extend. Pruning of the growth in 
summer and winter avails but little, especi¬ 
ally if this is carried out on rigid lines. All 
kinds of fruit-trees arc benefited by careful 
root pruning. A little decayed manure and 
some burnt refuse are capital aids to fer¬ 
tility, applied at the time of root-pruning. 
Burnt refuse is good for all fruit-trees, ap¬ 
plied to the surface and below. If refuse lime 
or rubble cannot be procured, slaked liine is 
advised, not necessarily new, but slaked by 
air, and this can be given at any time of the 
year in small quantities. A ^-inch thickness 
of slaked lime would be ample as a dressing, 
pointed in with a fork, and where there is 
much deficiency it can be repeated in the 
autumn and spring.] 

pj&ntlsgr and working frolt-tre* and Rose 

stocks.— I am thinking of planting seme Apple and 
lto-e stocks this autumn for the purpose of grafting or 
budding them next year. I hope to be able to find a 
partly local Hale for them when they are one and two 
j ears old. However, I do not want to lose money. The 
land is now idle, and is my own. Any information you 
can give with rtference to the matter, either from the 
financial aspect or as to the planting, working, or budding 
of the stocks, would be appreciated. I take it I shall have 
no difficulty in buying the stocks.—E. O. II. 

[You propose to plant on land you have, 
some fruit-tree and Rose stocks for bud¬ 
ding, to eventually put them into commerce. 
You have first to purchase the stocks. Of the 
former it may be needful for you to obtain 
them from France; of the latter, whether 
they be Brier stocks or seedling Briers, or 
cutting-struck Mnnettis, you may be able to 
obtain them in England. But you seem to 
have no practical knowledge of the work, and 
would have to employ an expert in budding 
to do the work. Newly-planted stocks would 
not do for grafting in April, but would, in 
good soil, do well to bud in August, and bud¬ 
ding is certainly the best way to work stocks. 
The buds having taken, if properly inserted— 
and it needs a clever budder to secure suc¬ 
cess—would remain dormant all the winter, 
then the following summer make very strong 
growth. Then, as “maidens,” these, whether 
of fruit or Roses, may be worth in the autumn 
from 7s. Cd. to 8s- per dozen, or, perhaps, 
£4 10s. per 100, as you could not hope to 
compete with established nurseries that have 
for these things a great reputation. It is 


not merely that quality of tree or bush, so 
far as roots and growth are concerned, is 
important. Much of the value of a variety 
depends also on its being quite true to name, 
and the varieties in these days to command 
a fair market value must be of the best. The 
form of trade you propose to embark in is 
one that needs capital for some three years 
at least, locked up before any clear return 
can be obtained. It is also a form of trade 
in which you will meet in the splendid nur¬ 
sery trade of this and other countries with 
the severest competition. If you are certain 
of a good sole we should advise that of cer¬ 
tain good varieties of Apples, Plums, and 
Roses, you buy maidens or yearlings from 
reliable sources, and grow them on for a year 
or two before selling.] 

Nectarines cracking 1 .— Can you inform me as to 
the cause of my Nectarine* cracking, like the one I 
enclose ? The tree is 3 years old, against a wall. It bore 
no fruit la^t year, but was a good deal blighted—leaves 
curled. It has been pretty healthy in leaf this year. Last 
autumn 1 gave it a good dressing of old mortar and lime. 
When the leave* showed this year I syringed them with 
Tobacco-powder and soap-suds. The tree has had about 
two dozen fruits, but all cracked. It has never wanted 
for water, and has had weak manurt-water twice a week 
since the fruit set.—G. K. Thom as, Bath. 

[We think the cracking of your Nectarines 
may be attributed to one of the two follow¬ 
ing causes—viz. : You have either allowed I he 
trees to become dry at the roots as the fruits 
were approaching the ripening period, or you 
have over-watered and over-fed them. In the 
first instance, the lack of moisture, just when 
it is most needed, would cause the skins to 
harden and then when water was applied, 
and, perhaps, copiously, the sudden flush of 
sap or flow of juice to the fruits would cause 
them to crack, as yours have done. When 
watering have you always given sufficient to 
reach to the lower stratum of soil occupied 
by the roots? The tree should not need 
watering twice a week. We do not know the 
size of your tree, but one covering a wall- 
space of, say, 15 feet by 12 feet would only 
need water once a week in the height of sum¬ 
mer. By watering we mean a good soaking 
thirty to forty gallons. Over-watering and 
over-feeding would have the same effect, as 
the fruits would become so charged with juice 
that the skins would be bound to crack. 
Then, again, liquid-manure given twice a 
week is affording more than the roots are 
capable of assimilating, and it tends to pro¬ 
duce tho same effect on vegetation as over- 
indulgence floes on human beings. We, how¬ 
ever, are inclined to the opinion that the 
former named is the cause of your trouble, 
and in either case the remedy is obvious. In 
giving this opinion we are. of course, assum¬ 
ing that the border in which the tree is 
planted was prepared specially for it.] 

Washes for fruit-trees —There is frequently 
recommended in your paper some wat-h or spraying 
mixture for the destruction of pests attacking fruit-trees 
These remedies necessitate tne employment of such 
chemical* as sulphate of copper, pearlash, caustic soda, 
etc. In common with other amateur* I find a difficulty in 
procuring these article* at reasooahle price*. I address 
you in the hope tint you may be able to assist me to find 
the firm which is willing to supply such at moderate 
retail price*.—J. B. 

[We are only too well aware that amateurs 
and others who need but limited quantities of 
the different ingredients required for making 
insecticides, etc., experience great difficulty 
in obtaining the same locally, which fact we 
are afraid often deters many from adopting 
the various remedies named from time to time 
in the columns of this journal for the destruc¬ 
tion of insect and fungoid pests. We have 
never been able to purchase the chemicals 
from a local chemist, and have always had to 
procure them from a firm which manufac¬ 
tures them specially for horticultural pur¬ 
poses. Messrs. Bentley, Limited, of Barrow 
on-Humber, Hull, supply every requisite in 
this way at a cheap rate, and of excellent 
quality. They also sell the ingredients neces¬ 
sary for the making of the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, ready mixed iu tin canisters, so that all 
the purchaser has to do is to empty the con¬ 
tents into a bucket or tub and add the re¬ 
quired quantity of warm water, when it is 
ready for use. This we can unhesitatingly 
recommend as being most destructive to insect 
pests, while it obviates the trouble of weigh¬ 
ing out the requisite quantities of pearl-ash 
and caustic soda, a fact which many amateurs 
nut fail to appreciate.’ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SORREL - TREE (OXYDENDRON 
ARBOREUM, SYNS., ANDROMEDA 
ARBOREA AND LYONIA ARBOREA). 
Visitors to the meetings of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society during the month of 
August may have noticed among the exhibits 
of uncommon subjects put up by Messrs. 
Veitch flowering sprays of this Andromeda, 
which attracts attention by reason of the fact 


tains to allay thirst. Although it attains the 
dimensions of a tree this Oxydendron will 
flower freely when from 4 feet to 6 feet high, 
which is a great point in its favour, while 
the blossoms are more appreciated in late 1 
summer and early autumn than they would be 
in May or June. It is deciduous, and the , 
leaves, which die off, very richly tinted with ' 
scarlet and purple, are oblong in shape, pro- i 
minently pointed, slightly toothed, and from i 
4 inches to 5 inches long. The flowers, borne 
in branching racemes, as is well shown in the ; 


in fruit. This I quite agree with. I have 
never seen it fruit so freely as this year. 
Some large bushes in the pleasure grounds 
were a mass of berries. So heavily laden 
were they that the branches hung down and 
almost touched the ground. This beauty was 
soon marred by the birds quickly eating the 
berries, and I was astonished to see how 
rapidly they took them. During my garden¬ 
ing experience I do not remember having 
seen this Berberis fruit in this way before. 
Many errors are made in planting this. 



A flowering-shoot of Oxj'dendron arboreum. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haalemere. 


that the blooming season of its immediate re¬ 
latives is long since past. It is the largest- 
growing of its class, for in North America, 
or, rather, the South-eastern United States, 
it grows from 20 feet to 40 feet high, while 
specimens even more lofty are occasionally 
met with. In this country there are, I 
should say, not many trees that have reached 
the height of 20 feet, though many years have 
elapsed since its introduction, for, according 
to Loudon, it was first sent here in 1752. The 
same authority gives as a reason for its 
popular name the pleasant acid taste of the 
leaves, and states they arc *frequently made 
use of bjr hunters in tie Alle^linrJ^lqgTh 


accompanying illustration, are urn-shaped, 
and of a white wax-like character, as may be 
seen in so many other Ericaceous plants. 
They remain in beauty a considerable time, 
and cut sprays placed in water are very beau¬ 
tiful and lasting. The conditions suitable to 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc., are very 
favourable to the Sorrel-tree—that is to say, 
a. permanently cool moist soil, which is of a 
peaty nature, while at the same time a sunny 
spot should be chosen. X. 


Berberis Darwini. —In ft recent issue you 
gave a fine illustration and copious notes on 
this, mention being made of its value when 


i Wherever possible, a somewhat elevated 
position should be chosen, when the long, 

I pendulous shoots are seen at their best on 
| looking up to them. I have some in this way. 
and they produce a fine effect. This Berberis 
being somewhat tender, it should be planted 
| on lightish soil.—J. C. F. 

Welgela Eva Rathko. —Very striking has 
been a large bed filled with this beautiful 
! variety of Weigela in the pleasure grounds 
this season. To my mind, this is the finest 
of all the Weigelas, and it has the merit of 
lasting in flower-bver a long period. The 
individual flowers, which are deep reddish - 
crimson in colour, are-plentifully produced, 
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and a large group when the blossoms are 
fully expanded forms a very striking object, 
and is visible from a considerable distance. 
Were the merits of this particular variety 
more widely known, it would be more largely 
employed by those who plant flowering shrubs 
in appropriate positions for the adornment 
of the pleasure gardens and shrubbery. It is 
quite hardy and grows freely, and its habit 
being of a rather drooping nature each plant 
requires ample space for full development.— 
A. W. 

Shrubs in tubB. —Can 1 jrrow ill tubs (half oil nasks) 
against a west wall Abelia triflora, Buddleia variabilis 
Veitohi, Desinodiumppnduliflorum, Kdwardsiagrandiflora? 
1 liable to place them in the ground.—J. W North Devon. 

[All the plants named by you could be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in tubs against a west wall, 
although the Edwardsia would take some time 
to attain flowering size.] 

Pomegranates not flowering. — My Punica 
trranatum 01 south wall looks healthy, but has only had 
one blossom these pafct t.hree years. How can I nuke it 
flower?—J. W., North Devon. 

[Some varieties of Pomegranate bloom 
much more freely than others, the single- 
flowered forms being, as a 
rule, the best in this re¬ 
spect. The most free 
flowering is the variety 
nann, of which there is a 
plant at Kew, not more 
than 4 feet in height, 
which is just now pro¬ 
fusely laden with its 
bright red blossoms. Your 
plant may, perhaps, be 
growing too strongly, in 
which case judicious root 
pruning during the win¬ 
ter may be of service.] 

The Cackspur Thorn 
(Crataegus crus-galli).— 

This must certainly rank 
with the most ornamental 
members of the Thorn 
family, for when standing 
singly it forms a shapely 
tree, with wide-spreading 
branches and a well-pro¬ 
portioned head. The clus¬ 
ters of large ; white flowers 
do not develop till those 
of most of the Thorns are 
past, while throughout 
the summer'the shining 
deep green leaves are very 
handsome. Just before 
they drop they become 
suffused with various 
shades of orange and 
scarlet. Previous to that, 
however, the tree re¬ 
ceives a great addition to 
its ornamental features in 
the shape of the fruits, 
which are fairly large and 
of a bright shining red 
colour. There are several 
varieties, some being 
much superior, from a 
fruiting point of view, to others, one of the 
best in this respect being Downingi, nil 
American form, which is absolutely a mass 
of brilliint colouring. It does not retain the 
clusters of berries so late in the season as 
some forms of the Cockspur Thorn, but still 
for some time it is most vivid. For medium- 
sized lawns several of the Thorns are well 
suited for planting as isolated specimens, but 
none more so than the Cockspur. Next to 
the Hawthorn it is the most variable of the 
Thorn family, but all of the varieties are very 
beautiful. It occurs over a considerable 
tract of country in North America, but has 
been grown here for over two hundred years. 
—X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE DEAN HOLE (HYBRID TEA). 
This variety is destined to fill an important 
position in the Rose world. Rarely has there 
appeared a Rose in which beauty of flower is 
so well combined with vigorous growth. 
This vigour is a most welcome feature with 
many of the newer Roses. We are fast get¬ 
ting away from the stumpy growth that many 
of the original Hybrid Teas possessed, and 
instead we have the bold Caroline Testout like 
vigour apparent in not a few novelties. It is 
rather early to accord to Dean Hole the praise 
that is bestowed upon Roses such as Frau 
Karl Druschki, but I believe when we have 
tested it another season it will be found that 
a sterling variety has been added to the col¬ 
lection. The colour is that charming warm 
carmine tint, so much appreciated, in Roses 
of the Bridesmaid type, and there is also a 
silvery salmon shading, which gives a distinct 


lloae Dean Hole. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


individuality. Its blossoms are bold, large 
petalled, high centred, and of fine elongated 
form. It has a near resemblance to Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, with the bold style of bloom 
of Maman Cociiet. I believe it will surpass 
both in usefulness. As a forcing Rose it is 
superb, the lovely colours being very clear 
and attractive, and it is of such a sturdy 
nature that it may be grown in a cool house 
equally as well as in a warm one. This 
novelty comes from Ireland, and is a worthy 
addition to the long list of splendid Roses in¬ 
troduced by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 


"FLORA and Sylva,” for August, 1905, is 
ot varied interest, its main feature being perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atrocosuleum, with a review of 
that perplexing genus by Mr. Jas. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Orchid Committee of theR.H.S. Articles upon Cannae 
past and present, trees of the Bald Cypress at Whitton, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings; and notes upon the Tricuspidarla—perhaps 
better known as Crinodendron—the Pink Cherokee Rose, 


Yellow Rosee. — Are there any really yellow Itoses 
I do not call Marechal Niel yellow, but a deep cream—often 
it very much resembles a good Gloire de Dijon. I have 
bought several which the catalogues call "golden 
yellow.” but they always, with me, turn out to be cream. 

I got. last year, Lady Mary Corrv, "deep golden yellow," 
but it is the inevitable cream, and Beryl, "very deep 
golden yellow.” This has not yet flowered, but has one 
bud. Bouquet d'Or is also said to be ye’low. Will you 
also please name a few dark fragrant Roses?—F irns. 

[If you do not call Marechal Niel a yellow 
Rose we have no hope of naming any kinds 
that will satisfy you. In the case of Marechal 
Niel, as with other Roses, much depends upon I 


management. We have seen this glorious 
variety the most beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
When starved and growing in a poor soil tlio 
blooms have come quite a pale cream, but 
growing freely and in good rich soil the colour 
is a deep golden yellow. Perle des Jardins, 
Etoile de Lyon, Duchesse d’Auerstadt, 
Goldquelle, Georges Schwartz and Perle 
des Jaunes come very near, we think, 
to what you are seeking. Beryl has a 
rich colour but very small. There is 
ample room for a good golden Rose that 
will grow well in an ordinary garden. Many 
kinds not now in commerce in this country 
were of a rich golden colour, but they needed 
the sunny skies of Southern France or Italy 
to bring them to perfection. Cloth of Gold, 
when it will bloom, is a good yellow, but 
paler than Marechal Niel. A few dark 
fragrant Roses are Abel Carriere, Charles 
Lefebvre, Louis Van Houtte, La Rosiere, 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Black 
Prince, Baron de Bonstetten, Exposition de 
Brie, Eugene Furst, Duke of Connaught, 
Eclair, and Madame Victor Verdier.] 

Roses Tor Gothic arch —For a Gothic arch 7 feet 
8 inches high facing south could you recommend a 
Crimson Rambler on west side, and some fragrant white 
or yellow Rose on the other, or what other climbing 
plants ? The arch is made of two rods of A -inch iron 1 foot 
apart, with five iron lie rods, and firmly fixed 1 foot deep 
in the ground, the ends being screwed to a crossbar of 
wood. The west side is exposed to frequent high 
westerly winds. The soil is fairly mixed with clay, with a 
gravelly bottom 18 inches or 2 feet from top.— Scotticiih 
I'l KSM '. 

[Two good Roses for this arch would be 
Gruss an Teplitz, scarlet crimson, ami Mine. 
Alfred Carriere, creamy-white. Both these 
bloom splendidly in autumn, and also in the 
summer. Perhaps the ordinary Crimson 
Rambler would make a more gorgeous dis¬ 
play, but it blossoms only in July, and lias 
no fragrance, whereas both the kinds named 
are sweet. If you desired something different 
to Roses a Wistaria sinensis and Laburnum 
would go well together; or a Clematis Jack 
mani and Lonicera (Honeysuckle) Halleana. 
Whatever you plant you should provide them 
with a hole 3 feet deep and 2 feet to 3 feet 
wide if you want luxuriant growth, which 
is the glory of such arches. Remove the 
gravel, and replace with the ordinary soil, 
with which some good manure is well in¬ 
corporated.] 

Rose Etoile de France.—I have seen little 
or nothing in your paper this year about 
this much-advertised Rose, and shall be very 
glad to hear your experience (or that of any 
reader) with it in the open garden. Mine has 
grown well, is a very handsome plant, and 
is now blooming for the third time this sum¬ 
mer. The flowers are all on long stems and 
all grow the same height from the ground—a 
peculiarity I have not noticed in any other 
Rose. Thus far it justifies the expectations 
aroused by the raiser’s description, but the 
flowers are of a hideous magenta colour; 
they rarely open in the best of weather, and 
when they do are so shapeless that one wishes 
they had died as buds. Is this its ordinary 
behaviour in England, or is my experience 
singular?—F. T. E. 

Rose La Tosca. —There are few, if any, of 
the Hybrid Teas that will send up such won¬ 
derful growths from the base of the plants as 
this variety. It is not unusual lor such 
growths to attain a height of 3 foot to 3} feet 
and crowned with an immense mass of bloom 
some 12 inches to 15 inches through. In the 
bud and half-open stage the flowers bear a 
resemblance to those of Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, but I cannot say they equal that 
popular variety in beauty. In the open 
flowers of La Tosca there is a want of petals 
rendering it in this stage almost a single 
Rose, save that it is not so clear and beauti¬ 
ful as single Roses usually are. Apart from 
this defect, a defect that may be remedied 
by cutting off old blooms, this Rose is a grand 
variety for the garden, where a good bold 
bush is desired. A fine arrangement for 
autumnal effect would be to plant a clump of 
La Tosca in the centre of a large bed, and 
then surround it with either Viscountess 
Folkestone or Augustine Guinoisseau, or 
both, with an outer edge of White Lady, all 
kinds harmonising vjell in tint. La Tosca is 
good as a standard, quickly making a large 
spreading bend. Rosa. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

In spile of their huge size and, to some, 
ungainly form, the Malmaison Carna¬ 
tion seems to find a good deal of 
favour. From the grower’s standpoint, 
one item worth remembering with these 
more strictly summer-flowering kinds is their i 
hardiness—not always in the open, however, 
but in any structure where an overhead dry- , 
ness is secured, preferably without the aid of 
fire-heat. This point is now emphasised by 
way of encouraging the amateur who requires 
something that he inay grow successfully 


blooms when from twelve to fifteen months 
old, thus forming a succession to the layered 
plants that produce the one solitary spike at 
about ten months from the layer. Formerly 
some of the market men grew these things in 
a different way, and by potting on the old 
plants from year to year not only was an 
earlier flowering secured but a much more 
abundant one also. In this way a double ad¬ 
vantage was obtained, though, of course, only 
when ample stocks had been raised could this 
method be followed commercially. To the 
amateur requiring a small supply of plants 
this method of growing on the plants should 
appeal most strongly, and quite a small house 
or a lofty, and, therefore, airy frame could 


in pots, growing them on the side stages of 
his greenhouse in a bed of well-prepared soil. 
It will be possible in this way to grow many 
moro plants ii> a given space at much less cost 
and with infinitely less attention than is 
usually bestowed upon pot plants. A small 
span-roofed house, with side-lights nearly 
always open, and the plants on a level with 
the opening, would remain sturdy and 
healthy. Water during winter would not be 
needed oftener than once in three weeks in 
such a house, and free from the drying in¬ 
fluences of fire-heat, and with a C-inch deep 
bed of soil for the roots to ramble in, the 
blossoms should be of the best. Hardily 
grown, and kept dry overhead, a few degrees 



Malmaison Carnations Nautilus and Duchess of Westminster. From a photograph in Messrs. Cuthush’s nursery at Highgate. 


without applying beat in winter. These Car- j 
nations not only prefer the airiest of condi¬ 
tions overhead in winter, but quite a mini- J 
mum of water at the roots for weeks in suc¬ 
cession. Indeed, one may regard fire-heat, ( 
much root-moisture, and a stuffy atmosphere j 
as the greatest enemies of this section of the ; 
Carnation, and he who would succeed in the 
cultivation of the plants must carefully avoid i 
these things. 

I have just referred to the Malmaison Car- , 
nation as more strictly summer-flowering than | 
are other kinds usually grown under glass, 
and this natural inclination can only be modi- , 
fled when the plants are raised from cuttings 
instead of by the ordinary method of layering. 
For example, cuttings^jco^ted in August and 
September are more 1. 


igs xo^ted in August anti 

1'xJ ^ 3' 6 


in this way be devoted to the plants. The 
small house would, of course, be the better, 
and if the owner were fond of Auriculas the 
same cold, airy structure would suit both 
groups admirably, growing the Auriculas on 
shelves near the glass for the winter, bringing 
them down for flowering, and eventually 
placing them in frames in the open for the 
summer months. In this way any amateur 
may specialise two important groups of 
plants, and often obtain more satisfaction 
than is gained by the overwhelming medley 
of things found 'in the greenhouse of the 
ordinary amateur. 

Should the amateur desire to strike a new 
line, and by so doing excel in the growing of 
these Carnations, he may do so by abolishing 
the ordinary method of cultivating the plants 


of frost would not in the least harm them ; 
indeed, we know of a district in Gloucester¬ 
shire where the old blush kind stands out year 
after year, and makes patches of growth after 
the manner of the old Clove. We give this 
hint in the hope that some amateur may in¬ 
dulge his fancy and grow the Malmaisons. 

Some very fine varieties have been raised of 
late. One of these. Duchess of Westminster, 
is represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. It is the left-hand flower in the picture, 
and is of a pleasing and delicate coral pink, 
witli salmon-pink shading. It is a handsome 
and showy kind, and in its class of colour one 
of the most recent, of novelties. This variety 
blooms earlier than the majority, and, apart 
from the pleasing done m-’Pdlour, is delight¬ 
fully fragrant. The other flqw'j^ in-the-pic- 
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lure—Nautilus—is flesh-pink, and, as will 
he seen, is of a distinct type. If a third were 
required of a different shade of pink we 
should name Lady Rose, a strongly-perfumed 
variety. In addition there are two of maroon- 
crimson shade—Maggie Hodgson and H. J. 
Jones. Apart from these are some two score 
of kinds, all more or less distinct, sufficient, 
indeed, to satisfy the most fastidious, par¬ 
ticularly such as find most pleasure in the 
shades of rose, pink, and salmon. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE FORCING OF BULBS—SOME 
COMMON ERRORS. 

Some few weeks ago I happened to be in the 
conservatory of a friend of mine who was 
busily engaged potting up bulbs, and in her 
anxiety to have a display of bloom as near 
Christinas as possible, she raised the question 
as to the real necessity for placing the pots 
under ashes, and whether it would not 
answer the same purpose if they were put into 
the house straight away. As we are now in 
the bulb planting season, and doubtless many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated are in 
the same position in their desire to have a 
display of flowers at the earliest possible 
date, I may be allowed to offer a few sug¬ 
gestions. First, to have the finest blossoms 
bulbs should have the longest period in 
which to make roots, and to accomplish this, 
after potting they should be transferred to a 
brick pit or frame, the floor of which has 
been covered with a good layer of fine ashes 
to prevent worms finding their way into the 
pots, and a covering of ashes should also be 
placed over the pots to exclude the light. 
By this method the bulbs will soon begin to 
form roots, and after six or eight weeks may 
be safely taken into the greenhouse and sub¬ 
jected to forcing, with a certainty that bloom 
will follow'. 

Supposing, however, that such precautions 
are neglected, and the bulbs after potting are 
brought into the greenhouse, and not put into 
heat, but for instance, are placed on a shelf 
near the glass, what is often the result? They 
will commence to throw up flowering shoots, 
which will be too weak to develop, because 
of lack of vigour, caused by little or no roots 
having formed. This state of things is fre¬ 
quently seen with Hyacinths in glasses. In¬ 
stead of their being placed in the dark to 
encourage root action they are put in a 
window from the first, and as a consequence 
the flower buds, to use a well understood ex¬ 
pression, “ never come to anything.” To j 
have good flowers it is essential that the 
bulbs should have time in which to form 
roots, otherwise little satisfaction is the re¬ 
sult. 

I do not think it is very well understood 
what a good medium cocoa-fibre is to bring 
on the bulbs. Of eburse, it is obvious that 
the pots of Tulips and Lilies, w’ith Ferns, one 
sees in the markets, nicely interspersed, are 
not grown together, but are merely potted 
on that way for the sake of sale, but if such 
bulbs are placed in boxes of fibre, and then 
when growth has taken place they are potted 
off and brought into heat, the chances are 
that they will bloom simultaneously if care is 
taken in the selection of the bulbs. Many 
thousands of bulbs of Scillas, Tulips, Lilies, 
Hyacinths, etc., are boxed every year in 
fibre, put away in a frame for a f^w weeks, 
then placed in a striking pit, where with 
moisture and heat they soon make i;apid 
progress, and may be had in bloom as occa¬ 
sion requires, potting them off in a light com¬ 
post and well watering them, only to find 
that their removal has not retarded* them in 
the least. The great mistake is the pur¬ 
chasing of bulbs late, and thinking that lost 
time may be made up by giving them heat 
before root action has taken place. 

LEAHUR8T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tree Mignonette.— A few months ago I saw an 
article in one of your papers with respect to cultivating 
Mignonette from one year to another. 1 cannot find the 
note. Will you kindly repeat the instructions in an early 
itwue?—J. G. Rohrrtsox. 

[We remember (he time when many gar¬ 
deners took much pride in I lie production of 
miniature trees f Hi guilt -Jl*wer. 

Digitized t VjOv >VlC 


Grown along for a couple of seasons and esta¬ 
blished in 7-inch pots, well-formed specimens 
are decidedly ornamental, and are capable of 
producing a quantity of bloom for quite six 
months in the year. With the aid of liquid- 
manure one may keep good-sized specimens 
in excellent health without change of soil for 
a couple of seasons, but it is better to keep 
some young ones coming on to replace those 
that show signs of exhaustion. To form good 
specimens several seeds should be sown in a 
small pot, leaving the strongest plant when 
the second leaf lias been formed. As soon 
as the pots are fairly filled with roots the 
young plants should go into 6-inch pots. By 
pinching out side shoots the stem can be run 
up to aheight of 1 foot or 18 inches. In this 
wav a fair head would be formed by autumn, 
and the plants can be allowed to throw up 
flower-spikes towards the close of the autumn, 
•which will continue .to lengthen and produce 
blossoms for several months. Early in June 
the plants may be shifted into 7-incli or 
8-incn pots, and if well attended to they will 
make fine specimens by the following autumn. 
Plants of this description are effective when 
used for conservatory decoration.] 

Bnlblls on Llllnm auratum— A Lilium aura- 
turn, grown in pot, and which has flowered well, now has a 
number of small bulbs on stem, from the fize of a Pea to 
that of a small Nut, each having one or more roots grow¬ 
ing from bulb close to stem. The leaves and stem are 
quite green, and when flowers were over plant wan stood 
outside greenhouse, and is now there. The small bulbs 
are attached quite firmly to stem, and increase in size. 
8hould the plant be lifted indoors, and when should the 
bulbs be removed from stems? Should they then be 
planted, and soil kept moist during winter? How long 
will these bulbs probably be before large enough to 
bloom? Your advice as to treatment, etc., will much 
oblige. Another Lilium auratuni, grown under exactly 
similar circumstances, and about same sized bulb, and 
that has also flowered well, has no bulbs on stem. Is the 
occurrence uncommon?— Frbuk. Collins. 

[It is certainly unusual for Lilium auratum 
to produce bulbils in the way you mention ; 
indeed, we have never met with it bearing 
more than an occasional one. We presume 
you have no doubt as to its being really 
L. auratum? The bulbils should be taken 
away directly the stem commences to die, as 
their supply of nourishment will be then cut 
off. They must be planted in a pan or box of 
sandy soil, and, if possible, stood in a cold- 
frame during the winter, if not kept in the 
greenhouse. The soil must be kept moist 
from the first, as the small bulbs will con¬ 
tinue to root throughout the winter months. 
Do not lift your plant indoors now. Under 
the most favourable conditions it will be 
three years before your bulbils are sufficiently 
strong to flower.] 

Browallia (Streptosolen) Jameson!.— 

Though introduced about fifty years ago, this 
Browallia was, I believe, soon lost to culti¬ 
vation, and for its re-introduction we are 
indebted to M. E. Andre, who found it in 
Ecuador in 1882, and imported it into France, 
from whence it was soon distributed. It is a 
delightful plant for the cool greenhouse, as 
the clusters of rich reddish-orange coloured 
flowers are borne in great profusion, and that, 
too, throughout a considerable period of the 
year. This Browallia also does well outside 
during the summer months, and large plants 
are very effective when plunged in a bed at 
that season. At Hampton Court a large bed 
filled with this and the dark-coloured Helio¬ 
trope President Garfield, arranged alter¬ 
nately, the plants being about 5 feet high, 
was, in the middle of September, a mass of 
colour, the deep tint of the Heliotrope serving 
admirably as a foil to the glowing tint of the 
Browallia, which, lit up by the rays of the 
declining sun, appeared unusually bright. 
The Browallia can be struck from cuttings of 
the young growing shoots in spring as readily 
as a Fuchsia, and the young plants make 
rapid progress afterwards. It is a very effec¬ 
tive plant for training to a pillar in the 
greenhouse. While botanists regard Brow¬ 
allia as the correct generic name, it is more 
often met with in gardens as Streptosolen.— 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE DAHLIA AS A CUT FLOWER. 
As each succeeding flowering period of the 
Dahlia comes round, with the increase of 
the Cactus type of the flower, one cannot 


help feeling how much the Cactus flowers lose 
owing to their want of rigidity. Invariably, 
too, the flowers are hidden away among the 
foliage, and what stem there is is so short 
that one cannot use the flowers without cut¬ 
ting away much of the growth of the plant. 
This is a pity, as the beautiful form and 
glorious tints of colour obtainable in this 
type of the Dahlia should make it one of the 
most beautiful flowers for cutting during the 
autumn months. Although some of the more 
recently introduced sorts partake of a better 
habit in this respect than some of those of 
earlier introduction, yet comparatively few 
can bo regarded in the light of really first- 
rate decorative flowers. Not only are the 
flowers hidden away in the foliage, but they 
are also so weak that to arrange them in 
vases, etc., in a natural manner is almost a 
matter of impossibility. That the flowers 
may be represented at their best each has to 
be wired in order to display it at its best. 
Until raisers can give us Cactus Dahlias 
with long, erect footstalks, and those freely 
produced on plants possessing a good habit, 
we fear they cannot become so popular for 
decoration as the beauty of their form and 
colour rightly entitle them to. 

It is from the little Pompons and the 
single-flowered types that we are able to cut 
and come again without materially interfer¬ 
ing with the display outdoors, and in this 
way are able to procure decorative material 
of the very best. Not only do these plants 
make a most delightful display in the garden, 
but by cutting the flowers from time to time 
spent blossoms are avoided, and the display is 
made more continuous. 

The singles are charming, and I wonder 
they are not more frequently used for in¬ 
door decorations. Many persons seem to 
be under the impression that the single- 
flowered sorts fall quickly after being 
gathered, but this is entirely due to a little 
want of thought. Instead of cutting the 
flowers when they are fully expanded, ns so 
many do, they should be gathered when only 
partially opened. When they are about half 
opened, or even less than this, the blossoms 
should be cut and placed in vases, and in a 
little while they will be fully expanded, and 
will remain fresh for two or three days. 

The Pompon sorts also claim attention. 
It must be admitted they are more formal 
than the single flowered sorts, yet when 
gathered with a piece of foliage adhering 
they will be found very useful. The 
Pompons have always been popular. The 
colours vary from the purest white to the 
richest orange, besides many other tints and 
markings. Many of the varieties have been 
in commerce a great number of years, and 
still hold their own as really good represen¬ 
tatives of this type. Even the old top-heavy 
and cumbersome blooms of the show' and 
fancy types are better for vases than the 
Cactus type, with all its beautiful shades of 
colour and delightful forms. Such blooms 
must, of course, be used sparingly, and in 
tail vases it is extremely necessary to be 
careful that the flowers be well balanced, 
otherwise some of the receptacles may fall 
over on this account. 

No matter what, the arrangement may be, 
whether it be in a vase, bowl, hand-basket, 
tubes, or the hundred and one different re¬ 
ceptacles that are in frequent use for de¬ 
coration, the display of individual flowers 
without a spray of foliage or a bud or two is 
a great mistake. Under no circumstances 
should the flowers be crowded. It is a 
common sight in the house to seo a huge 
bunch of these flowers dumped down into 
some large vase resembling in shape an 
ordinary Celery glass. To be seen at their 
best the flowers must be lightly disposed, 
and crowding avoided. Each bloom should 
stand out in such a way that it contrasts 
pleasingly with its neighbour. It is aston¬ 
ishing what a hud or two with a nice piece of 
fresh green foliage of its kind will do to en¬ 
hance the beauty of such an arrangement of 
Dahlias. * D. B. Crane. 

Injury from bulbs.—Can any of your read*?* 
suggest a remedy for an ailment, which. I believe, is not 
uncommon among gardener*, known as “bulb forters’ 
firmer nail*?" The finger inflames and the nail drops off, 
--A Sl RSeaiRFR. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM J. H. VEITCH. 

This interesting hybrid was raised by Mr. 
J. Seden in Messrs. J. Veitch and Son’s Nur¬ 
series, from the intercrossing of C. Curtisi 
with the pollen of the rare C. Stonei platytse- 
nium. It belongs to the class to which the 


past in the majority of our prominent Orchid plentiful in cultivation, and therefore is at 
collections there has arisen a tendency to present a good marketable kind, 
grow only the particular class of Orchids Speaking of the class, such kinds as C. 
which happen to be fashionable, or, in other i Morgan®, C. Youngianum, C. VV. R. Lee, 
w’ords, growers neglect many of the most and others of the C. Stonei and C. philip- 
useful and beautiful kinds because they do ^ pinense hybrids are easily procured, and are 
not command a ready sale or do not receive ; in most cases worthy of every recognition. I 
recognition by experts when placed before may be told that they are considered a shy- 
them on the exhibition table. In one way ! flowering section. That depends entirely on 



Cypripedium Jas. IL Veitch. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’* nursery at Chelsea. 


well-known hybrid C. Morgan® belongs, but 
has the fine robust constitution of C. Curtisi 
and the broader and more heavily spotted 
petals of C. Stonei platytoenium. It is a 
much finer flower, and may be considered to 
have the intermediate characteristics of the 
parents used in its production. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Orchid Committee of tJmR.H.8. when first 
exhibited in 1894. ” 


e of the lt.il.8. wh«pn fir 
F«a ^ojsidej^j^in 


this is to be regretted, for it has a tendency 
to restriction in cultivation, and thereby a 
considerable loss of love for Orchids. On 
the other hand, it has had the effect of 
placing these neglected subjects within reach 
of the amateur cultivator, and many of them 
can be procured for a few shillings. I do not 
wish to infer by this statement that the sub¬ 
ject of the accompanying illustration is one 
of this neglected class. It is by no means 


the cultivation of the plants. If conditions 
suitable to their requirements are provided, 
there is no class of Cypripediums that makes 
more satisfactory growth, blooms more 
freely, or lasts longer in perfection after the 
flowers have expanded. They are principally 
early autumn and spring-flowering plants, 
and require the conditions provided in an 
ordinary stove, succeeding well amongst 
ordinary fine foliaged plants in this division. 
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They are in most cases robust-growing 
plants, and thus they require ample root- 
room. Potting should be done when the new 
roots are observed at the base of the de¬ 
veloping or recently matured growths. The 
pots should be filled to about one-third their 
depth with clean broken crocks. The plants 
should then be fixed in position, so that the 
base of the growths should be on a level with 
or slightly below the rim of the pot when 
potting is completed. The compost should 
consist of chopped Sphagnum Moss, fibrous 
peat, and turfy loam, in about equal portions, 
adding sufficient finely-broken crocks and 
rough silver sand to render the whole porous. 
This compost should be made moderately 
firm about the roots, and, if desirable, the 
surface of the compost may be covered with 
a layer of chopped Sphagnum Moss. Water 
with rain water, thoroughly wetting the com¬ 
post through after potting is completed. 
Protect the plants at all seasons from the 
scorching rays of the sun. Insect pests must 
also be held in check by spraying with some 
safe insecticide and fumigating at regular in¬ 
tervals. H. J. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL NOTES. 

No time should be lost now in getting under 
cover all plants except those grown for pro¬ 
ducing late blooms in quantity ; even these 
should have protection from frost by placing 
the plants rather closer together, so that a 
temporary covering of tiffany or any light 
material could be quickly thrown over them 
in case of need. Plants that are grown to 
produce large blooms and which have large 
buds, are quickly injured by frost after a 
shower; therefore it is a pity to allow them 
to remain outside for even a day longer than 
is necessary. 

Arranging the plants after housing is 
worthy of some consideration, but the manner 
in which this can be done depends very much 
upon local circumstances. Where practica¬ 
ble, an effective manner of grouping them is 
the best; in tin's way considerable pleasure 
is derived in examining them and comparing 
varieties. No position suits them better than 
vineries or Peach houses after the fruit has 
been gathered ; the leaves about the time the 
Chrysanthemums are placed under cover will 
he falling, thus admitting more light to the 
plants. vVhere possible a span-roofed green¬ 
house is the best place of all to flower the 
plants in. A long sloping bank arrangement 
is the best in vineries or Peach houses, 
placing the colours according to taste. If ex¬ 
hibiting is the chief point in cultivation, tlie 
Japanese varieties should he placed at the 
warmest end of the house, or, what is better, 
in a house by themselves if possible, as they 
will stand more heat than the incurved when 
opening their blossoms, and, indeed, they are 
improved by the assistance of heat. 

In all cases place the plants as near to the 
glass as possible, as they will then have the 
benefit of all the light available. The colours 
of each are by this means brought out more 
in their true characters than they can he 
where the light is at all diffused. The flower- 
stems do not become drawn up weakly as they 
do w'hen the plants are far from the glass. 
The strength of the flower-stem is a good in¬ 
dication of what is to follow in the shape of 
large blooms. Generally the number of plants 
cultivated for the production of large blooms 
exceeds the space to flower them in to allow' 
each separate standing room without over¬ 
crowding. Mildew very soon makes its ap¬ 
pearance upon the leaves inside the group, 
and if not checked, quickly spoils the plants 
by the premature loss of their leaves. It is 
also a good plan to dust over the leaves inside 
of the group with sulphur as soon as the 
plants are arranged with a view to keeping 
the mildew in check. Sulphur of a brown 
colour is best, for the reason that it is not so 
conspicuous. The best, means of applying it 
is by the aid of a bellows, inserting the nozzle 
of the bellows among the plants ; the sulphur 
is then puffed over the leaves thinly, which is 
quite as effective as covering them thickly and 
rendering them unsightly. All the air pos¬ 
sible both night and day should be^given the 
plants.af.tj£r^i|sin{^ a ^h^e 


.mu mi pus- 

mid beLgiven the 
ctmj4)h^re will 


only incite the elongation of the peduncles 
and induce any late plants to make extended 
growth, which may be at the expense of the 
strength. In the case of continued or foggy 
weather for several days it will be an advan¬ 
tage to the plants to make the hot-water pipes 
warm, thus maintaining a buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, which is a means of checking the 
spread of mildew and the damping of the 
blooms, which under deficient atmospheric 
influence will quickly do much injury to open¬ 
ing blooms. Whatever watering is required 
should be done in the morning; it is seldom 
that the plants will require water more than 
once a day, and not always that. The pots 
being placed close together, air does not pass 
among them so freely, and the sun does not 
so readily reach them ; therefore the soil does 
not dry so quickly as when the plants are out¬ 
side. Continue to feed the plants. About 
this time of the year it is often noticed that 
the plants show signs of lack of vigour, the 
foliage is not so bright and green nor so crisp 
to the feel as a few' weeks since, this is ow'ing 
to their being gorged by the free use of stimu¬ 
lants, such as animal manures and various 
kinds of chemical mixtures. The best means 
of giving the plants the required healthy tone 
is to give them sulphate of ammonia only for 
a week or two at, the rate of one tablespoonful 
in four gallons of clear water twice a week, 
the intermediate w r aterings consisting only of 
clear water. After a few applications the 
veins will gradually assume a deeper tint of 
green, spreading over the entire leaf, thus 
recuperating the plants. Plants which are 
late in the development of their buds will be 
benefited by a dose or two of sulphate of am¬ 
monia, first giving them one dose of nitrate of 
soda, half a teaspoonful to each 9-inch pot, 
pow'dering it fine and sprinkling it over the 
surface, afterwards watering it in with clear 
water. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Caterpillar for mine. — 1 should he much 
obi iced if you would kindly inform me what, variety of 
caterpillar this is, and what it livtson? I found it on the 
terrace bank on a plant of Bioom.—I). Dknnv. 

[The insect you sent had turned into a 
chrysalis before I had tiie opportunity of ex¬ 
amining it properly, but I believe it was the 
caterpillar of the ** Coronet Moth ” (Acronycta 
ligustri). Its food is usually the leaves of the 
Privet, or Ash.—G. S. S.] 

Pests in the garden.— Your box when it 
reached me was broken and only contained a 
few small particles of soil, and a piece of 
something shrivelled up, which looked like a 
bit of. the skin of an Apple. Please send 
another sample of the pests. If you give your 
garden a dressing of gaslime which is suffi¬ 
ciently strong to kill the pests it will kill all 
the plants, etc. A heavy dressing, say £ lb. or 
1 lb. per square yard, w'ould oblige you to 
fallow the ground for at least twelve months, 
as no crop would grow in it before that time 
had elapsed. If only from 2 oz. to 4 oz. per 
square yard w f ere used it would increase the 
fertility of the soil and not injure the grow- 
ing plants, but it would have little or no 
effect on any pests.—G. S. S. 

Rust on Tufted Pansies.— I should he much 
obliged if you could pive me any information concerning 
the funjfus like growths on the shoots of Tufted Pansy 
enclosed. Is it caused by the past dry season, or is it a 
disease? Would it be unwise to propagate from affected 
plants? I fear my whole sto:k is more or le98 touched by 
it.—I* D. L. 

[Your Tufted Pansies are infested by a 
fungus, the Violet rust (Puccinea violne). I 
should certainly advise you not to propagate 
from any plant which was infested by this 
fungus. Your safest plan would be to pull 
up and burn all the plants, and not put plants 
of the same nature on the same ground for at 
least, a year. It would be almost impossible 
to spray such plants effectively, and insecti¬ 
cides are not of much use in combating these 
fungi, as they are mostly too deeply seated 
in the tissues of their host for the remedy to 
have much effect.—G. S. S.J 
Potatoes diseased (“ Hellebore ”).—The 
Potatoes you sent from the allotment gardens 
are attacked by a fungus, the “ Potato tumour 
fungus” (CEdomyces leproides). You should 
carefully burn every bit that you can find of 


the diseased tubers, as the spores when 
liberated remain in the ground, and infect the 
tubers of the next year's crop. The ground 
in which the diseased Potatoes have grown 
should not bo planted with the same crop, or 
with Beetroot (which is subject to the same 
disease) for at least 12 months. The spores 
might probably be killed by a heavy dressing 
of fresh gas lime, but then the soil would not 
be fit to bear another crop for several months. 
-G. S. S. 

The dart-moth. Please tell me the name of the 
enclosed grub and tne best way of deswoying it?—<• korun 
11. Alkxa.mucr. 

[The grub you enclosed is the caterpillar 
of the common dart or Turnip moth (Agrotis 
segetum). They are difficult to destroy, as 
they are, more often than not, below the 
surface of the soil or hiding under stones, 
clods, etc., or in cracks in the ground. They 
may, however, be found by turning over such 
things near plants which they have attacked ; 
or, if they be in cracks in the earth, by 
watering freely with soap-suds, which will 
soon bring them to the surface, or they may 
be turned up with a spud.—G. S. S.] 

Ivy unhealthy. —I enclose some Ivy-leaves off a 
sloping Ivy bank about iiO yards long. l.ast autumn 
about '2 yards of the Ivy leaves died, bub the stalks have 
had small leaves on them this year. About 4 yards more 
of leaves are affected this year, and patches all along the 
border. I think that there is pome disease on the leaves, 
and would much like to know if anything can be done to 
kill the insect?—M rs Markham. 

[The leaves of your Ivy have been attacked 
by an insect belonging to the Aphidte, or Cer- 
copidm, but as there were only the cast 
shrivelled skins and no living insects on the 
leaves 1 cannot say for certain to which 
family they belonged. However, that is of 
no importance except to an entomologist, as 
both insects may be killed by the same 
means. This, however, is not easy from the 
position of the Ivy, as the insects live on the 
undersides of the leaves, and it will be diffi¬ 
cult to bring any insecticide to bear on them. 
A solution of paraffin emulsion sprayed on 
the leaves will kill them, but it must be made 
to wet their under surface. The leaves are 
also infested by a fungus, but it is not in a 
condition to enable one to say to what genus 
it belongs. I should pick off and burn as 
many of the affected leaves as possible, and if 
next year you would send up some of the 
leaves as soon as the disease shows itself I 
could probably tell you more about it.— 
G. S. S.] 

Brown scale on Peach-trees (W. Thomas). 
—Brushing and scrubbing the trees with 
strong insecticides are both laborious and 
only partially effective; whereas the petro¬ 
leum remedy, if persevered with, effeetuullv 
clears the trees of this troublesome pest. 
After the pruning is completed, the trees 
loosened somewhat, and the borders cleared 
of all rubbish, the wood work and glass 
cleaned and the walls whitewashed, syringe 
the trees freely with petroleum, soft-soap, 
and water, and if this soaks well into the 
border, good, rather than harm, will be 
done, especially if there was any black-fly 
on the trees. Heat the water to about 
120 degs., this condition being insisted upon if 
the remedy is to have a fair trial, and to 
every 3 gallons of this add a lump of soft- 
soap about the size of a hen’s egg and 0 oz. 
or three wineglassfuls of ordinary petroleum, 
or paraffin, as it is generally, but wrongly, 
termed. The oil must not he permitted to 
float on the surface of the receptacle, but 
should be kept mixed with the water, this 
being done either by returning every second 
syringeful (after the mixing lias been accom¬ 
plished by means of the syringe) forcibly back 
into the receptacle, or else by keeping two 
syringes at work, one distributing and the 
other keeping the oil mixed with the water. 
This mixture should he used in no half¬ 
hearted manner, it being of the greatest im¬ 
portance that every branch and shoot be 
thoroughly wetted by it. There is no neces¬ 
sity to syringe the trees after using the petro¬ 
leum mixture. If one application does not 
eiean the trees another should be given. If 
the plants in the house ore in as bad a con¬ 
dition as the leaves of the Peach-trees you 
send, we would advise you to put the whole 
lot on the fire-heap. and. having thoroughly 
cleaned and repainted the house, start with 
a ffesllllQt of-plantsp - j,-, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

KIRENGESHOMA PAI.MATA. 

This distinct hardy plant, seeds of which 
were first sent to Kew in 1891 by Dr. R. 
Yatabe, of the Botanic Gardens, Tokio, has 
been flowering freely lately in the rock gar¬ 
den at Kew. There is a mass of it, as may 
be seen by our illustration, some 3 feet in 
height, the dark stems covered with Syca¬ 
more-like leaves and terminal panicles of 
bell-shaped creamy-yellow flowers. Prof. 
Yatabe says it is allied to Hydrangea and 
Philadelphus, and that it is a native of woods 
on Mount Ishizuchi, at an elevation of 
13,000 feet. Such a distinct plant deserves a 
place in the rock garden and herbaceous 
border. It first flowered at Kew in 1903. 


SPRING BEDDING. 

The time is fast approaching when it will 
again be necessary to clear away the tender 
summer plants from beds and replant with 


than a good strain of dark Polyanthus. 
Where the naturalisation of Daffodils is not 
yet in evidence, it is well to devote a piece, of 
ground in some slip-garden to plant solely ' 
for cutting. Avoid planting too many of cne 
variety; rather select sorts that will give a 
succession from February to nearly the end 
of May. E. Burrell. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

Under the best management these get out of 
I order after a few years, many of the peren- 
I nials spreading far beyond the intended j 
space, and more often than not the centre 
of the plant gets quite decayed, and, where | 
massing is practised, most of the interior is 
found to be of weak growth, if not entirely j 
dead. October is a good month to re-arrange 
these borders, as one can then see the height 
of each individual plant, colour, etc. True, 
there will be several of the perennials still 
' gay unless we experience a frost or two, but 
I there is no need to cut away all the foliage 
, even to replant. Shorten back the steins to 


ensue afterwards. Whatever month is 
chosen, take the opportunity to give the hol¬ 
ders a good dressing of half-decayed manure, 
road scrapings, or leaf soil, according to the 
requirements of the soil, and in dividing old 
clumps choose outside pieces, plant moder¬ 
ately firm in fairly dry weather, and apply a 
mulch of half-decayed leaf soil as a protection 
from seveie frosts. J. M. B. 


Kiren^eshoma p&lnmta in the rock pardon at Kew. 


things to stand through the wilder and make 
an early display. Although with the largely 
increased cultivation of perennials this is not 
so much in vogue as in bygone years, there 
are still many places, both public and private, 
where it is practised either on a large or 
small scale. The keynote of such arrange¬ 
ments should be simplicity. One gets vast 
breadths of colour in wood and meadow in the 
spring, but no extravagant mixture. If there 
is a mixture one particular shade is easily I 
predominant. There are no patchy and in- , 
congruous mixtures as we occasionally meet j 
with in some gardens. Whether it be bulbs 
in variety. Wallflowers, Myosotis, Silene, and 
many other things adapted for the purpose, | 
it is a question if each species is not better 
alone, relieved, if necessary, by a few dwarf 
trees or shrubs in various shades of green, 
gold, and silver. There are possibly excep¬ 
tions, notably with Daffodils, like Barri con- I 
spicuus, Sir Watkin, and others that are ! 
long-stemmed. These would show to the best 
advantage on a carpet of dark flowers, and 
few things would be /JetTep^or tlj^ 


carpet of dark flowers, ai 
1 be ^etTc^-^or t^^ 


about one half their length for the present, 
the final cutting down being carried out to¬ 
wards the end of November, if a little un¬ 
tidiness is not objected to by the employer. 
Planting a dozen or more plants of one 
variety and colour, to give a bolder effect, 
has many disadvantages, the principal one 
being that of staking, which is most difficult, 
and takes much more labour, requiring 
stouter stakes and cords, consequently not 
presenting such a neat appearance as when 
isolated clumps are set out. Probably some 
will contest this, but, after a series of years 
I much prefer the latter arrangement. Mass¬ 
ing is all right for comparatively dwarf 
plants, but when they reach a height of 6 feet 
to 10 feet the difficulty begins. March is also 
a suitable month to part up clumps and re¬ 
plant. Probably, all things considered, it is 
the better month, as then most tilings are on 
the move, and quickly recover from any 
manipulation of the roots. Where re-arrange¬ 
ment is contemplated it is necessary to go 
through the collection, labelling each kind, 
height, colour, etc., or much trouble may 


THE FORKING AND FEEDING OF 
BOWLING GREENS. 

The great advance in popularity of the old 
pastime of bowls is being distinctly marked 
by a certain betterment of the greens, 
though in the south much, indeed, needs to 
be accomplished in order to bring the rinks 
generally up to the standard of those in 
the north. The Border bowlers of Carlisle 
display a most particular care over their turf, 
and utilise some time during the close 
season in carrying out a careful course of 
treatment of which “ forking ” and “ feed¬ 
ing ” are the main features. In relation to 
the first named the 
process is a simple 
one, and usually car¬ 
ried out shortly after 
the close of the season. 

The “graip,” as it is 
called, is a five- 
pronged instrument, 
the prongs being about 
a foot in length. To 
facilitate the work a 
string is stretched 
across the green, and 
the operator works 
from one side to the 
other. The graip is 
stuck into the green as 
far as it will go, and, 
with the exception of 
a slight lateral motion 
if the turf is “ bound,” 
is then withdrawn, 
and the process again 
repeated, until the full 
length of the ground 
has been completed. 
The string is then 
shifted, and the pro¬ 
cess repeated until the 
green has been com¬ 
pletely “ forked.” Care 
must be taken that the 
turf is in no way 
raised by the fork, 
otherwise the surface 
will remain uneven. 
The fork is then 
worked in with a very 
slight side motion, 
just sufficient to ease 
the roots. The reason 
for forking a green is 
that on account of the 
constant rolling it re¬ 
ceives during a season, 
the turf is liable to 
get bound, and if left 
in this condition dur¬ 
ing the off season has 
a poor chance to recover and stand 
I another season’s pressure of the roller. 

I After forking, greens are usually given 
1 a top dressing of sand, as when pro- 
I perly spread it helps to fill up any slight 
j holes, and by gradually working into the 
soil lightens it, this, of course, meaning an 
| easy running green. A top dressing of char- 
I coal should also be given to greens that have 
had a lot of play and look jaded. This is an 
I excellent nourisher and a good preventer of 
I worms, especially to turf that has been 
laid some time. This is done after the green 
| has been forked, the charcoal being put on 
i and thpn the sand. 

The quantity of charcoal necessary for a 
I green about forty yards square is 3 cwt., and 
| of sand about two cartloads. If the green 
| is an old one and the worms are giving 
trouble, it is advisable before preparing it for 
the winter to take as many of them out as 
I possible. Lime water put on with a water- 
| ing-can is an excellent ithing. but care must 
be taken that the green is wet, and that, the 
water is not too strongly impregnated With 
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lime. The beat way to make lime water is to 
get an old paraffin oil barrel, put about a 
stone of unslaked lime into it, and then fill 
it up with water. After standing for a few 
days it will be ready for use. The water is 
then run off into cans without disturbing 
the lime at the bottom and poured on the 
green. Dusk is the most suitable time to 
apply it, and if there are any worms they 
should be picked up. The lime will not only 
bring up worms, but put on in solution is a 
grand thing for sweetening the turf. If it is 
thought too risky to apply lime water on 
account of the green being too dry, then 
another good mixture can be made as fol¬ 
lows :—Use a paraffin oil barrel, fill up with 
water, put in about three pounds of soft soap. 
It will be ready for use immediately upon 
being dissolved, and is applied in the same 
manner as the lime water. 

In the case of greens laid upon a founda¬ 
tion of gas lime and ashes worms rarely 
give trouble, as they cannot work through the 
foundation, but where the turf is laid natu¬ 
rally the above recipe will be found of great 
use. Such greens will require feeding 
throughout the playing season, as well as 


deep loam the corms promise to lift well 
where let alone by wireworm. The rain this 
last week has made a great difference and 
stiffened out the developing spikes. Of the 
seedlings, Ilona is of great promise, but stock 
is too scarce to market it yet. Amongst 
named vars., Commandant Marehand and 
Helle have been very fine ; Corcoran is a fine 
Gladiolus, especially for exhibition in early 
September, and a lovely cut bloom. It has 
beautifully-shaped spikes and flowers well 
spaced. All the spikes are cut from the open 
field, and have had no shading or protection. 
—W. C. Bull, Rathlin , Ramsgate. [Really 
splendid spikes, and some very beautiful in 
colour.—E d.] 

Erigeron speciosus.—VYhat a fine subject 
this is for making good vacancies in the front 
line of herbaceous borders! Such vacancies 
are only too plentiful where the sowing of 
many annuals is resorted to. and many gar¬ 
deners are often at their wits’ end to know 
where the material is to come from to make 
them good. A reserve of Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums always prove of great value for this 
purpose, but in a border of any length the 
repeated use of the same kind of plant is apt 


as mentioned above, a good number should be 
grown in the reserve garden, as they can then 
be drawn from just whenever required.— 
A. W. 

Bulbs for Graf B.—I shall he much obliged if you 
will kinoly advise me in Gardening Illustrated as to the 
best varieties of Narcissus to plant in the Grass among a 
clump of treea on a piece of rather high ground between 
a carriage drive and a houee? I should'like a fair variety, 
and as long a reason os possible. Would any other plants 
be suitable?— Fossil. 

[There are many bulbous and other plants 
that would grow quite well in Grass. Of Nar¬ 
cissus alone you could plant such varieties as 
Emperor, Empress grandis, Sir Watkin, orna 
tus, Barri conspicuus, Queen of Spain, Prin- 
ceps, any of the incomparabilis varieties (such 
as Frank Miles, Cynosure, Gwvther, Stella. 
May-flowering poeticus, the old double-yel¬ 
low Daffodil, Leedsii (type). Golden Spur, 
obvallaris, etc.). You will find the incom¬ 
parabilis section a valuable one, by reason 
of their stature. Other things likely to suc¬ 
ceed are Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Blue 
Squill, Anemone blanda, A. apennina, A. 
fulgens ; Crocuses, particularly the rich yel¬ 
low kind ; also Fritillaria Meleagris in variety, 
F. imperinlis in variety, tlie winter Aconite, 
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llelleborm viridis lividua. From a photograph In the Co-operative Bees’ nursery at Neston. 


after the time arrives for their usual hyber¬ 
nation. As a rule bone-meal is used (pow¬ 
dered), and whenever the green is moist a 
little is sprinkled over it. When the fact is 
considered that the turf is laid upon a foun¬ 
dation made up of gas-lime IV in., large and 
small ashes, 4 in., and sea sand, 2 in., it 
must, to keep it alive, be fed from the top.— 
Keen Green, in The Field. 


HELLEBORUS VIRIDIS LIVIDUS. 
This striking plant bears a great number of 
greenish-yellow flowers. They are, however, 
of no ornamental value. The feature which 
makes it so conspicuous is its foliage. The 
great leaves, which are as strong and rigid as 
those of Rodgersia pinnata, are highly glazed 
and sharply toothed. They are borne on tall, 
stout stems, and arrange themselves so effec¬ 
tively as to give the appearance of a shrub 
rather than of a herbaceous plant. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Gladioli from Ramsgate.— I send you per 
rail, box of cut spikes of Gladioli, Rome 
good vars., botli named and seedlings being 
worked up for stock It lias been a very bad 
season since mid- June for the flowers’ with 
me, owing to a v(T}ykH)g drought, but on my 

Digitized by (jOOgle 


to be monotonous. The plant under notice, j 
therefore, affords the requisite relief, and at 
the same time the flowers harmonise well with 
those of the Chrysanthemums. To be thor¬ 
oughly effective this Erigeron should be 
planted in groups of not less than a dozen j 
plants, when the flowers—which, by the way, 
are pale purple in colour, with a golden i 
yellow disc, and about 14 inches in diameter—- ! 
are then seen to the greatest advantage. The j 
flower-stems are about 2 feet in height, and I 
when planted ns mentioned no extraneous 
support is needed. The plant is perfectly 
hardy, it succeeds in ordinary garden soil, 
and may be lifted with a good ball of soil at¬ 
tached to the roots in late summer without ' 
the foliage sustaining any harm whatever, 
provided a good soaking of water is given so 
soon as the planting is completed. From a j 
packet of seed hundreds of plants can be 
raised. Sowing is best done in August, when 
the plants will be large enough to prick out 
the same autumn in the open ground. These 
will produce flowers late in the following 
summer and in the year after in great profu- 
I sion. In addition to the purpose already 
alluded to Erigeron speciosus makes a fine 
' permanent border-plant if only employed in 
i good bold groups. When required for lifting. 


Dog’s-tooth Violets, etc. In some instances 
the Paeony, Flag Iris, Wind-flower, and others 
are planted with success, but these are peren¬ 
nial herbaceous plants. In the bulbs given 
the flowering season is from early February 
to the end of May. If permissible in the cir¬ 
cumstances, it is a good plan to lift the Grass, 
not in thick sods, but in thin turves, dig up 
the soil, and level down and relay in small 
pieces not much more than one-half the turf 
or Grass. In this way a modified resistance 
only is given to the growth of the plants at 
first. This method of relaying the turf is 
not, of course, possible in all cases.] 
Convallarla Japonlca. — I enclose a spray of 
flowers and blades of Convallarla japonlca. The flowers 
are always insignificant, but the berries are of the same 
size as those of Lily of the Valley, hut a beautiful blue— 
the colour of lapis lazuli. I saw it growing plentifully 
and in berrv in January at Genoa and Florence. I brought 
some home, but though I have had it several years this is 
the first time of flowering. 1 should be glad if you can 
suggest any treatment that would make it bloom earlier 
and so berry, as the flowers are dropping off now from 
cold?—E. Hamilton, OreviUe House, Cheltenham. 

[Tliis, now called Ophiopogon japonicus, is 
used largely in Italy to form green turf in¬ 
stead of Grass, which perishes from the heat. 

[ It is also largely used abroad as an edging 
plant in the place of Box. We doubt very 
much if you will get it to fruit in this country, 
wjliich is Jipt warm enough f ji* it.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

LATE POTATOES. 

“ East Devon ” asks for information respect¬ 
ing Northern Star Potato this season. I did 
not grow it last year, but, having been sup¬ 
plied with a nice lot of seed-tubers in the 
spring, I had them planted with others on a 
piece of heavy, well-manured land, and have 
closely watched them from the time the tops 
appeared above ground until they were ready 
for digging. The haulm was not nearly so 
robust as that of some other varieties, butiwas 
hoping that after all that one heard and read 
as to its superior cropping qualities the yield 
would be a good one. Lifting took place 
quite recently, and, to my surprise, the crop 
was a most ordinary one, it not being so good 
as that obtained from Up-to-Date or Windsor 
Castle. I have not yet tried it to see how it 
will stand the cooking test, but, however this 
may be, I shall not grow the much-vaunted 
Northern Star again. The same remarks 
apply in an equal degree to Evergood, which 
is again a failure with me. Discovery sur¬ 
passes both the foregoing in point of yield, 
and this will be grown again another year. 
Reverting again to Northern Star, I may say 
that I recently saw several breadths of it, 
and, on making enquiries, I elicited replies 
to the effect that it is an over-rated Potato, 
and one grower stated he should not grow it 
again. 

The Factor has given a splendid crop of 
large, well-shaped tubers, and is evidently a 
variety well suited to our soil. I had the 
seed from Sussex, where it had been grown 
on heavy clay land. Windsor Castle has re¬ 
warded me with an immense crop, both from 
home-saved and imported sets, the tubers be¬ 
ing rather larger, perhaps, from the latter 
than the former. The cooking qualities of 
this variety are all that can be wished for, 
and it is in demand in the kitchen so long 
as it can be had. Sutton’s Ideal has, if any¬ 
thing, given a heavier crop than it did last 
year. This is a round, pebble-shaped Potato, 
and, although described as a second early, is 
all the better for being stored for a few 
months before being used. Epicure, which 
was introduced by the same firm as Ideal, is 
a very heavy cropper, the tubers being nearly 
all of one size and with little waste. Reliance 
and Triumph are not quite such heavy crop¬ 
pers as the foregoing. Of the two Reliance 
pleases me the better, it being a flat kidney. 
Abundance, Imperator, and Saxon have given 
an average yield, while Up-to-Date has 
cropped better than it has done for several sea¬ 
sons past. Part of the seed in this case I ob¬ 
tained from a Scotch grower and the others 
were home-saved, the results in both cases be¬ 
ing equal. Scottish Triumph, which was ob¬ 
tained from the same source as Up-to-Date, 
lias given a splendid crop, and so lias Red- 
skinned Flourball. I have a few other sorts, 
hut the above are grown iii large quantities, 
and I thought the details given might prove 
interesting to some of the readers of this 
journal. It is very gratifying to record that 
there are but few diseased tubers to be seen, 
in spite of the heavy rainfall during the last 
week in August and the early part of Sep¬ 
tember. The tubers have also turned out re¬ 
markably clean and free from scab, which 
disease appears to be rather prevalent in 
some parts of the country. Altogether it is 
the most satisfactory crop we have had for 
several years. 

In conclusion, T may remark that the seed- 
tubers are picked up separately from the 
ware and stored away on latticed shelves in 
the Potato-store, where a current of air is 
constantly passing through them. The ware 
is stored in bins which occupy the lower por¬ 
tion of the store, which is iarge enough to 
accommodate several tons. Here the Pota¬ 
toes keep in capital condition right through 
the winter months, and, being in bins, they 
can be conveniently sorted over in wet 
weather. A. W. 

Godinton Park, Ashford, Kent. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Smooth versus wrinkled Tomatoes.— 

During the late severe drought very few crops 
in the kitchen garden aec*ped to be making 
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satisfactory progress, except the Tomatoes, 
and even these would have been much finer if 
more rain had fallen. I was particularly 
struck with the fact that the plants grown on 
rich, deeply cultivated soil, and mulched with 
manure before the soil had time to get dry, 
produced very fine bunches of smooth¬ 
skinned, even-shaped fruit, whereas the same 
varieties, on rather poor, shallow soil, with¬ 
out mulching, produced fruit that was 
wrinkled and uneven in outline, and had to 
be sold as seconds. The mischief was done in 
the early stages, apparently through the 
growth being checked directly the fruit was 
set. That Tomatoes enjoy all the sun heat 
we get no one will deny, but it is very doubt¬ 
ful if drought is any benefit to them.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

Keeping: GourdB.— ! shall be jrreatly obliged if you 
can teh me how to prepare the fruit of Gourds to keep. 
Must they be emptied of the soft inside, and only the rind 
left to dry, or will the whole fruit gradually dry up and 
retain it b Bhape? Should they be huDg up to dry, or how 
should they Ik? treated? 1 have (frown a few, and am 
anxious to preserve the result, if possible. —Bikkdalk. 

[The Gourds, when quite sound, after hav¬ 
ing been dried in the sun, should be hung up 
in nets in a quite dry, airy place. Those 
that show signs of decay must be thrown 
away. There is no need to remove the seeds 
from any of them, unless you wish to make 
some use of them in the way of a lantern as a 
decoration for children’s parties. Then you 
simply cut off the smallest end and carefully 
scoop out the inside, leaving only the rind.] 

Brussels Sprouts clubbing'.— My sina'I stock of 
winter vegetables, Brussels Sprouts, etc,, is suffering very 
inueh from club ro*t, caused, I suppose by wirewomie. 
The roots of the unhealthy plants are lull of tiny worms. 
I know you recommend lime for this pest. Will you 
klndlv fell me if I must sacrifice the whole stock and 
leave the ground waste for the winter, or can I put down 
the lime on each patch of ground os the crop Is cleared V 
I have some good Leeks, etc., and wanted to plant Broad 
Beans in November. I shall be most grateful if you will 
kindly tell me how and in what quantity to apply t.he 
I’me, and whether to manure the ground before or after 
putting it down? Several of my seedling Wallflowers are 
becoming cltm-rooted. The soil is dry and sandy, but 
fairly well manured. The plants I raised myself from 
teed.—W ire worm. 

[We refer you to reply to “II. II.,” page 
4U5, on the way to treat wireworms. But there 
is a form of clubbing caused by a fungus 
called the Slime fungus. It is rather common 
in some soils, and is best cured by applying 
gas-lime to the ground. You may apply gas- 
lime to ground carrying crops now if you 
strew it thinly between the rows and do not 
allow it to touch the plants, but it is more 
efficacious when it is dug in as advised. It 
would be unwise to add a dressing of manure 
when the gas-lime is applied. Better add the 
manure in February, before you crop. It is 
not at all worth your while to sow Broad 
Beans in November. You will find plants quite 
as early if sown at the end of January, and, 
still further, they may not be attacked by 
wireworms. It is very unusual for Wall¬ 
flowers to club.] 

Runner Beans: large versus small-sized 
vegetables. —Generally speaking, medium 
fruit, etc., has the best flavour, and I must 
confess I was inclined this way with these 
also till this season. Last year, from what 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated, I re¬ 
solved to try this season the old Painted 
Lady and White Dutch, beside the Ne Plus 
Ultra type. Accordingly I am growing three 
large clumps of these beside three of the Ne 
Plus Ultra type to test them for productive¬ 
ness nnd quality. I have cooked eacli kind 
separately, and can find no difference in 
them. This being so, I consider the modern 
type of Runners superior to the old Scarlet 
or Painted Lady, etc. I think the No Plus 
typo gives almost double the amount of 
edible material, each Bean being so much 
larger and with quite as many Beans in a 
cluster. On close comparison I see Painted 
Lady is about as wide in many cases, but rot 
half so long. Many make a great error in 
allowing their Beans to remain till they get 
large and hard, whereas if they had been 
gathered young another lot woulti have been 
coming on. At the present time there is a 
number of so-called new Runner Beans, and 
I admit selection has done much, the shape 
and productiveness being much better. I am 
growing selections under four names, but 
were anyone to gather from each and put 
them together I doubt if he could separate 
them. -J. C. F. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Well grown Bouvardias 
will make a nice group in a light position, 
and will last some time. When exhausted 
from flowering they will have less water, and 
be permitted to get dry, and early in the new 
year they will be shortened back and placed 
in heat. Then when the young shoots are a 
couple of inches long enough cuttings are 
taken and inserted in pots of light sandy 
soil to secure a stock of young plants for next 
winter’s flowering. The best of the old plants 
may be re-potted and grown on for early 
flowering. Bouvardias possess some value in 
a cut state for bouquet work and for light 
decorations on the dinner table. There is 
quite a number of varieties, producing freely 
white, pink, and scarlet flowers ; some of the 
varieties have double flowers, but, personally, 
for decorative work I prefer single flowers, 
although the double are rather more lusting. 
The more changes there are in the arrange 
ment of the plants the better it will be, and 
as fresh plants arc continually coming on, 
these re-arrangements should he made weekly, 
at least. Of course, Chrysanthemums will be 
a considerable feature. The large blooms 
are not so much thought of in the conserva¬ 
tory as they were. Well grown bush plants, 
with the flowers distributed, are as large as 
are generally required for cutting, and many 
of the plants may be grown without disbud¬ 
ding to supply sprays. Only a limited num¬ 
ber of stakes should be employed for bush 
plants in 8-inch pots. One stake in the centre, 
with the shoots linked up with thin matting 
or raffia, looks light and neat, and if the 
right kinds are grown and the growth freely 
exposed in a light, open position the steins 
will be nearly self-supporting. Scarlet Salvias 
are making a bright show, and those plants 
which have been planted out thinly and 
stopped twice during the summer are much 
larger than anything grown in pots, and will 
be much more effective. With care in lifting 
they can be had without losing a leaf. Begonias 
of the tuberous-rooted kinds are now over, 
and should be removed. Freshness, both in 
leaf and blossom, is essential, and all ex¬ 
hausted plants should be removed. 

Stove. —Caladiums, for the most part, are 
now losing colour, and the water supply 
should be reduced, so that the cor ms may go 
to rest gradually. When the ripening process 
is completed, shako them out, pack in dry 
sand, and keep in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. Sometimes these are allowed to 
remain in their pots, which are laid on their 
sides at the cool end of the house till 
February. Sound, well-ripened forms will 
keep well either way. It is the weakly, un- 
ripened corms which fail. I have tried both 
ways of keeping and have had fewer losses by 
keeping in sand in a lower temperature than 
in the stove. Get. them matured carefully 
and keep cool, and there will not be much 
cause for complaint. The most useful Palms 
for table and other decorative purposes are 
Kentia Belmoreana and Cocos Wedelliana. 
Well developed plants in 5-inch pots are al 
ways useful. The Cocos is often wanted for 
table decoration in smaller pots in associa¬ 
tion with Maiden-hair Ferns and other light, 
graceful plants. Long, drooping-loaved 
Crotons, of which angustifolius may be taken 
as the type, are more useful for decoration 
than the stiff-habited larger-leaved kinds. 
Pandanus Veitchi variegatus comes in use¬ 
ful for a change for centres, but its spiny 
leaves are apt to bold things near and thus 
be troublesome. Winter-flowering plants of 
various kinds are now coming on and should 
be helped with weak stimulants. The con 
centrated artificials are useful indoors. 
Night temperature now 65 degs. 

Late Crapes.— All Grapes should be ripe 
now, and it will be an advantage if the bor¬ 
ders can be covered with clean, dry litter. 
This will check evaporation from the borders 
and keep down dust. Leave a little air on 
all night when it is neither wet nor frosty, 
with just a little warmth in the pipes, and 
the Grapes will keep fresh and clean. If the 
red-spider has been kept out of the house the 
leaves will retain their colour for some time 
yet, except such kinds as Barharossa and 
Gros Colman, which become brilliant crim- 
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%on as the season advances. The Barbarossa 
is not much grown now. In the old days wo 
only grew Hamburghs and Muscats, but we 
used to force early, and this heavy forcing 
may be dispensed with now if we are not too 
particular about flavour. 

Strawberries for forcing.— Tho earliest 
potted plants will now have pretty well filled 
the pots with roots, and though it is never 
wise to let the plants get dust-dry, still less 
water will be required now to mature the 
crowns. It will be an advantage if the pots 
can be plunged in ashes or Cocoa-fibre. I 
have found tree-leaves answer well—some¬ 
thing that will keep the moisture in the soil 
and prevent the frost breaking the pots. We 
plunge ours in some rough wooden pits, 
where, when rough weather comes, they can 
be sheltered with old lights. A few degrees 
of frost will be an advantage rather than 
otherwise, as it makes the rest more perfect. 
Plants for late forcing may still be potted 
up. These will come almost naturally, with 
only just, the protection of glass, and will 
ripen just before those outside. 

Keeping plants in cold frames.— If ten¬ 
der plants have to be kept in cold frames 
in winter, it is important that the growth 
should be well ripened before cold weather 
comes. Very soft, growth is sure to be either 
spoiled by frost or damp. It is possible to 
keep out frost by dry, warm covering, but 
damp is as great an enemy as frost. With 
hard, ripe growth and dry treatment many 
tender things may be kept through the win¬ 
ter in cold frames or turf-pits. The ventila¬ 
tion must be very free on fine days, and a 
few bushels of dry wood-ashes or dry, dusty 
peat should be handy to sprinkle a little 
among the plants if the damp appears. If the 
interior is dry at the approach of frost the 
plants may be covered up for a month without 
taking any harm. 

Early Peach-house. —As soon as the leaves 
are down loosen the trees from the trellis, to 
be ready for pruning. In pruning and train¬ 
ing do not crowd the branches. Train the 
bearing branches from 5 inches to 6 inches 
apart, and so airange them that every part 
of the trellis is filled with healthy hearing 
wood. Before the training takes place the 
trees should be washed with an insecticide to 
clear off red-spider, should there be any. 

Flowers for the room.— Cyclamens are 
just coming in, and will last a long time if 
carefully watered. Bouvardias also may be 
kept in condition some time. Primula ob- 
conica is not everybody’s plant, but it is 
pretty and flowers persistently. Double scar¬ 
let Geranium Decorator is still bright, and 
there is brightness to be had in foliage. The 
pretty little variegated plant Ophiopogon 
variegatum is now in flower with us, and is 
distinct. 

Outdoor garden. —Sweet Peas may be sown 
now or shortly for early spring blooming. 
The safest plan is to sow thinly in pots in a 
cold frame with the lights off for some time. 
Bv merely closing the lights, as a protection 
in severe weather, T have seen them do well 
sown thinly outside in a well-drained border, 
but prefer having them in pots under cover 
or with the means of protection handy. 
Chrysanthemums in beds and borders will 
require some support, but the stakes should 
not be conspicuous, and neither should tho 
plants be tied up closely in a bundle. 
Chrysanthemums of the autumn-flowering 
kinds look well trained to low walls or fences. 
Beds of late Asters are very bright now. and 
will last some time. Cactus and Pompon 
Dahlias also are good, and, up to the present, 
no frost has touched them. By a careful 
selection varieties may now be obtained that 
will throw their flowers well above the foli¬ 
age. The Pampas Grass is an interesting 
plant now, and is flowering profusely, while 
masses of the Poker-plant oil the lawn are 
very effective. It is not difficult to have a 
bright garden in autumn with these and 
other things which are now available. For 
the most part, the Geraniums are over, and 
may bo cleared off and the beds prepared 
for bulbs, Pansies. Violas, and other spring¬ 
blooming plants. Do not delay planting the 
Carnations. 

Fruit garden —Do not be in a hurry to 
gather the late Apwfa»antl Pears, ilf gathered 
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too soon the fruit shrivels. I have had the 
late sorts of Apples and Pears hang till the 
end of October, and some few sorts, such as 
Court Pendu Plat and Beefings, till No¬ 
vember in mild autumns. Of course, one 
keeps an eye upon them, and also upon the 
weather, so as to anticipate storms and gales. 
Aut umn Raspberries are bearing well and are 
very useful for mixing with late Red Cur¬ 
rants. Wo used to grow years ago a kind 
called the Red October. It bore very freely, 
but the new, or comparatively new, kind, 
Merveille des Quatro Saisons Rouge, has 
much finer fruit, but the habit is not so stiff 
and the plants require staking to keep the 
fruit off the earth. The best time to make 
new plantations of these is during November, 
shortening the canes back about half-way at 
the time of planting, finishing tho pruning 
by cutting close back later, when the roots 
are fixing themselves in the soil. Young 
Peach-trees either under glass or on the walls 
outside may have the roots lifted now if they 
are making too much wood. The same treat¬ 
ment may be given to older trees if they are 
too luxuriant. In some soils root-lifting has 
more value than in others, and may, with ad¬ 
vantage, be done in moderation oftener. 

Vegetable garden. Horn Carrots that 
were sown early should ho lifted and stored; 
in fact, all early-sown Carrots should be lifted 
before the autumn rains set in to make them 
crack. The later sown are not so fully de¬ 
veloped yet, and may remain longer. This 
has been splendid weather for eartliing-up 
Celery, Leeks, and Cardoons, and all such 
work should be pressed forward now. Thin 
late-sown Turnips and Spinach, and stir the 
soil between the plants. Plant out Lettuces 
to stand the winter, and prepare beds in 
frames for moving plants into before frost 
comes. When a Lettuce is full grown it may 
decay after being frozen. The best way, or 
one of tho best ways, of protecting Lettuces 
is to fill in the spaces between the plants 
with dry leaves and lay a few evergreen 
branches over them to keep them from mov¬ 
ing. Mustard and Cress will be sown indoors 
now. All the large Tomatoes on the plants 
outside should be gathered and placed oil a 
shelf to ripen. The small green fruits may 
be used for making pickles. Cucumber plants, 
either Telegraph or Loekie’s Perfection, may 
be planted in a warm house for winter bear¬ 
ing. There must be a comfortable bottom- 
heat and a night temperature of 65 degs. 
Sufficient atmospheric moisture may be ob¬ 
tained by damping floors and walls several 
times during the day. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 9th.— Beds are now being cleared 
and refilled with spring-flowering plants. 
Pansies sown in May and transplanted are 
now showing flower, and will produce a few 
blooms during autumn and winter and be a 
mass of bloom early in spring. Tho same 
remark applies to Wallflowers. Among these 
there is now much variety in colour. Shifted 
on Cinerarias for early blooming and placed 
in light house. 

October 10th. —Pricked off Cauliflowers into 
frames. Lights will be left off for the pre¬ 
sent. Apples are being gathered as they 
ripen; also Pears and late Plums. Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum will keep some time in 
pool fruit-room. We have finished lifting all 
tender plants from beds and borders we want 
to save. Trenched over a piece of ground for 
new Raspberry plantation. Cuttings of 
Geraniums and other things in boxes have 
been placed under cover. 

October lllh. —Made up another Mushroom- 
bed in house. The spawn in the first-made 
beds is running freely- Beds outside are 
still affording a good supply, and will pro¬ 
bably do so through the autumn. Liquid- 
manure is given occasionally when required. 
The early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
moved as they come into bloom to the con¬ 
servatory. Vallotas or Scnrboro’ Lilies are 
now very bright, and Salvias will soon be in 
a blaze. 

October 12th.— Finished lifting late Pota¬ 
toes. There is not much disease. Some of 
the newer sorts are yielding fairly well. 
Fjlled a frame with Calceolaria cuttings. 


Outside Tomatoes are gathered as they be¬ 
come large enough. Some of the small green 
fruits are being pickled. Grapes hanging on 
the Vines are carefully ventilated aud looked 
over from time to time to remove damaged 
berries. 

October 13th. —We have still several trees 
of late Peaches on walls carrying a gcod 
crop. We find them useful, as the flavour 
is good and the fruit firm, and they keep 
well. We have moved several specimen ever¬ 
green shrubs of huge size that we want for 
another position. They were prepared last 
autumn by digging round and cutting roots, 
filling up the trench with good soil. Into this 
the plants had sent fibres. 

October 13th. —Lifted a bed of earlv-sown 
Carrots. We have had some, of them crack 
if left till the autumn rains set in. Cleared 
the early Tomato-house. Washed paint and 
lime-washed walls and filled tho house with 
Cyclamen and other plants coming into 
flower. Filled a number of boxes with early 
Tulips and Narcissi. They will be placed 
outside and covered with long litter. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

THE POWER OF A HIGHWAY AU¬ 
THORITY TO PRUNE HEDGES AND 
TO LOP TREES. 

(Re?ly to “ J. B., Somerset.”) 

The exact position of your boundary can 
only be determined by evidence—there is no 
law about claiming 3 feet from tho roots of 
a hedge, etc. Each case stands on its own 
merits, and must be decided by reference to 
the deeds of conveyance of the respective 
properties, tho exercise of acts of ownership, 
and similar facts. In your case, if there bo 
but a few feet between the ditch or stream 
at the side of the highway and your hedge, 

I should expect that the waste between the 
stream and your hedge belongs to you, and 
that it is not part of the highway—at any 
rate, not to such an extent as to give the 
highway authority the jurisdiction claimed by 
their surveyor and his men. By Section 64 
of tho Highway Act of 1835, no tree, bush, 
etc., shall, after the passing of that Act, be 
planted on or in a highway within 15 feet of 
the centro of a roadway, and any tree so 
planted must be removed by the owner (or 
occupier) of the soil on which it stands within 
twenty-one days after notice to remove the 
same shall have been given to him by the 
highw ay authority. The notice must be given 
by the highway authority—notice from the 
surveyor of tho authority is insufficient, and, 
of course, a verbal notice is of no avail. I 
imagine that the pollard-tree about which you 
write, although self-planted or self-sown, did 
not exist prior to 1836, and so you might be 
properly called upon to remove it within 
twenty-one days after notice had been given 
so to do by the authority. If, however, tho 
tree was not growing upon the highway—* 
and according to your statement it was not— 
you could not have been compelled to cut it 
down, neither could the highway authority 
cut it down. By Section 65 of the Act of 
1836, if a highway authority are of opinion 
tbat any carriageway or cartway (being a 
highway for such purposes) is prejudiced by 
the shade of any hedges, or by any trees ex¬ 
cept trees planted for ornament or shelter to 
any hop-ground, house, building, or court¬ 
yard, growing in or near such hedges or 
fences, and that the sun and wind are ex¬ 
cluded from such highway, to the damage 
thereof, or if any obstruction is caused in 
any cartway or carriageway by any hedge or 
tree (as, for instance, where a tree growing 
in a hedge has branches growing over a road 
so as to obstruct the passage of the public), 
the highway authority may obtain a summons 
against the owner (or occupier) of tho land 
where the said trees or hedges stand to ap¬ 
pear before two justices and show cause why 
an order should not be made upon him t*» 
prune and cut such hedges, and to prune and 
lop such trees, and the justices may mako 
such order in the matter as they think proper, 
and the owner or occupier of the soil must 
comply with such order within ten days after 
a copy of such order shall have been served 
upon him. Such order may be in writing 
or print. Uji? fads to do this, the highway 
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authority may do the work themselves and 
recover the cost from him before the jus¬ 
tices. But by Section 67 it is enacted that 
no person shall be compelled to prune or cut 
any hedge at any other time than between 
September 30th and March 31st, that no per¬ 
son shall be compelled to cut down a tree 
growing in a hedge at any time except when 
the highway is being enlarged or widened 
under other powers given by the Act, etc., 
and in that event he can only be required to 
cut down oak-trees growing in such high¬ 
ways and hedges in the months of April, 
May, and June, and Ash, Elm, or other 
trees in the months of December, January, 
February, and March. Now, so far as com¬ 
pulsory cutting is concerned, the law is the 
same in Somerset as in other counties ; but 
in Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Wilts, and 
Dorset a highway authority may, with the 
consent of the (rwner (or occupier) of the laud 
on which such hedges or trees stand, cut or 
prune or lop them at any time of the year. 
The surveyor to your rural district council 
was, therefore, a trespasser if he cut the 
hedges without giving you notice from his 
council at any time of the year, and lie was 
a trespasser if ho did such work between 
March 31st and September 30th without ynur 
consent. But have you previously given your 
consent to the highway authority to do such 
work whenever they thought proper? I 
should rather imagine you must have done so. 
I have now given 3011 the general statement 
of the law which you desired, and I hope 
you will be able from this to accurately 
gauge your position. K. C. T. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Gardener's wages.— I lived in a place as gardener 
for four years, and during that time there were many 
weeks when I received no wages through the people being 
Bhort of money. 1 left this place Bix years ago this month, 
and I should be glad to know if I lose all claim to the 
money that is due to me now the six years is up? I have 
received various amounts on account during the six years, 
the last being in July, 1904. The amount now stands at 
over £30. I have letters which promise to pay so much a 
quarter, but this has not been carried out.—8. 

[The payments on account during the lust 
six years will take your case out of the 
Statute of Limitations, and you can recover 
the balance duo to you on proof that it is 
due, and that the payments have been made 
on account. As the matter has stood over so 
long, there will be some difficulty in conduct¬ 
ing the ease in a court, and so I advise you 
to employ a solicitor to recover the money 
for you by, if necessary, an action in the 
County Court. Do not delay, but put the 
matter into a solicitor’s hands at once.— 
K. C. T.] 

A gardener's cottage.—I have been with my 
employer twelve years as gardener, and I occupy a cottage 
which does not belong to him, but which he takes for me, 
and for which he pays rent quarterly. Can either my 
employer or the owner of the cottage compel me to leave 
without giving me a quarter’s notice?—G. C. 

[Your right to occupy the cottage, as be¬ 
tween you and your employer, continues while 
you remain in his employment. When you 
cease to he in his employment your right to 
occupy the cottage ceases also, and you must 
turn out, notice or no notice. You have 
nothing to do with the owner of the cottage 
or he with you, but if he gives your employer 
proper notice to determine his tenancy you 
must quit when the notice expires ; but your 
employer must find you another cottage if 
you continue in his employment.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Canary dying (P. Winter ).—You give no 
particulars as to diet, general treatment, and 
so forth. Without such data difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in arriving at an 
accurate decision as to the cause of death. 
Your bird was in a very bad state, the liver 
and bowels being much diseased; it had, 
therefore, been ailing for some time, although 
it may have appeared to be in fairly good 
health up to tho moment of its death. In all 
probability it has not been fed judiciously. 
7t is not wise to feed Canaries on mixed seed 
as sold in packets; the staple food should 
consist of Canary-seed, to which may be 
added a small proportion of summer Rape. 
Hemp-seed may be given sparingly; the 
smaller kind, of a bright grey tint, is the best. 
Grccu food, such us Gratradscl, Chickfced, 
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Watercress, and Lettuce may be given in 
turn, but in small quantities. Linseed is very 
useful at moulting time, while a few groats 
now and then are good for these birds at any 
season. Clean grit-sand should be given to 
aid in the digestion of the food, while a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone to nibble at tends to keep a 
bird in good health.—S. S. G. 

Cockatoo ailing (Arthur J. Wilson).-— 
The swelling round the base of the wing is 
probably an abscess caused through an ex¬ 
ternal injury of some kind. This would be at 
first red and inflamed, turning to a dark 
greenish red colour later, and in the ordinary 
course becoming ulcerated, the enclosed 
matter escaping, when a little zinc ointment 
or vaseline should be applied by means of a 
feather or camel-hair brush. Tho tumours 
that are sometimes developed upon the bodies 
of cage-birds aro the outward expression of 
different morbid conditions, so that the chief 
point to be attended to is the general health 
of the patient, providing it with natural food, 
fresh air, and so forth. It is a risky matter to 
treat surgically a bird suffering from any 
kind of tumour or swelling.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardkniio free 0 / charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkmxo, 17, Fumivul-slreet, llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate jriece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
denis should bear in mind that, as Gardbnino has to bs 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits Jor 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose for tree stump (Anon).— A. very lovely kind 
that, would blossom well in autumn would be Abater 
Stella Gray. It is not, however, extra mmpant, so that if 
you desired a stronger grower try Electro. A good 
Rose for your west wall would be Gloire de Dijon or Pink 
Rover. 

Chrysanthemum maximum {Daisy).— Plant 
out the seedlings at once into good deep rich soil in a 
border that does not get dried up in the summer. It 
would be none the worse if partially shaded during the 
day, but an excess of drought, moisture, or shade should 
be avoided. Allow the plants plenty of room. 

Lavender hedge (G. S. Barnes).—It you have any 
plants you should take off flips with a heel of old wood, 
and plant firmly in a cool, shady border. These will soon 
root and make nice plains by the spring, when they could 
be used to form your hedge. The soil for the hedge 
should be deeply dug a-nd well manured. Lavender likes 
chalk and gravel. If you could procure some chalk and 
mix with the soil it would be an advantage. Failing that, 
then mix plenty of old mortar rubble w’ith the soiL 

Planting Paeonles (Country). —These may l>e 
planted at any time between October and the end of 
March. A good moist loam, t.o which has been added 
plenty of cow manure, is the best soil for them. Well 
manure and trench the ground to a depth of at least 
3 feet, and put the plants not less than 3 feet apart in each 
direction. You must not expect much bloorn until the 
third year. When the flower-buds have well formed give 
occasional doses of liquid manure, or mulch with rotten 
manure and water freely. 

Carnations unhealthy (W. A).—Your Carna¬ 
tions have been attacked by the Carnation-leaf spot 
fungus. All plants in the same condition in which those 
you send are we should pull up and burn. You might try’ 
what syringing the plants with Bordeaux-mixture will do. 
or sulphide of potassium 1 oz , dissolved in 10 gallons of 
water. You give us no information as to the soil or 
the position in which they are growing. Carnations 
should never be grown two years in succession in the 
same place. If this must perforce be done, then the soil 
must be renewed before the planting is done in the second 
year. 

Plants for house front (E. (f. S'.).— We take it 

that flowering plants which would require frequent 
renewal, or at least periodical renewal, are not desired, 
and that a shrub of more permanent character would be 
better suited to a dusty thoroughfare. As you have an 
Ivy-covered house front, we know of no better plant for 
enduring dust than Aucuba japonic*, whose bright varie¬ 
gation would relieve the mono.ony of the Ivy. This plant 
is very hardy and enduring, and grows freely in most 
locali- ies and soils. Moreover, when large it will bear any 
amount of pruning, and a good shower will materially 
assist its bright appearance. Golden Holly is also good, 
hardy, and very serviceable. Either could be planted in 
fairly large bushes at 1-5 feet asunder, fn addition, if you 
could secure about three moderate-sUed examples, in tubs 
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or large pots, of the blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus), the heads of the blue flowers in August would be a 
great gain. The last-named plant would not require 
much attention, and any dry cellar or porch would suffice 
to winter the plants in if you have no greenhouse. If the 
Lily is not practicable in the circumstances we suggest 
the Holly, the Aucuba, or some of the many varieties of 
Euonymus as the best for permanent planting. 

Myrsipbyllum aeparagoldes (Flora).—We are 
assuming that this is the plant to which you refer as 
8 ml lax. Bring a native of the Cape, a greenhouse is 
necessiry for it, and if grown in quantity a warmth above 
that of a greenhouse is requisite. Tne plants may be 
grown in pots or planted out, but if in pots they' must be 
large. A good compost for this is loam two-thirds, the 
remainder being leaf-mould and a liberal amount of sand. 
Thorough drainage is essential, as when in full growth it 
requires abundance of water, but it is, at the same time, 
very impatient of stagnant moisture. 

Climbing Rote shedding its foliage 
(jW. A. M. ).—The spotted leaves are affected with black 
spot, a fungoid disease that some Roses seem peculiarly’ 
susceptible to. If you commence next year to spray the 
foliage, as soon as it appears, with Bordeaux-inixture you 
will certainly prevent this fungus appear'ng, or at least 
prevent it to a considerable extent. The Bordeaux- 
mixture should be syringed on with a very fine sprayer, 
and the application repeated at intervals of long or short 
duration, as seems most desirable, according to the season. 
Perhaps giving the plant some new soil next December 
would 1)6 helpful in checking the fungoid attack. You 
could open a trench about the roots, of course not going 
too utar, but sufficiently near to enable the roots to 
benefit thereby. 

Cactus Dahlias (R. A. .S’.). If, as we assume, you 
want Cactus Dahlias which throw their flowers well above 
flie foliage and have for the garden good habit, you will 
find Amos Perry, crimson-scarlet, and J. Wilkinson, 
purplish-crimson, the best of the dark shade you ask for. 
A still darker colour—maroon—is found in Matchless or 
Aunt Chloe. Mabel Tulloch and Pearl, the latter a lovelv 
mauve-pink, may satisfy you. Cactus Dahlias do not all 
do equally well in diverse places, something depending on 
soil. The newer varieties give, perhaps, better exhibition 
blooms, but their characters as garden plants have not yet 
been pro])erly tested. 

Plant6 for north border (S. If'.;.— There are 
many things suitable for such a border. Among other 
things you could plant early in the autumn are Oriental 
Poppies, Alstnr meiia aurea, GaJtonia eandicans, Irises of 
the Flag section, Lathy rus latifolius, Tritomas, Day Lilies, 
Helemums, Asters, Delphiniums ; Pieonies would be excel¬ 
lent ; Sunflowers, Lenten Roses, single and double Pyreth¬ 
rums, Doionicums, Heucheia saiiguinea, Dictamnus, 
Galega officinalis alba. Columbines, Campanula grandis, 
C. g. alba, 0. persicifolia, Montbretias. If you have 
control of the wall also you should try a few patches of 
Trop;noluni speciosum here and there, placing some 
twiggy sticks for the plant to climb upon. 

Wlrewcrms {If. u. and Church). —One of the best 
destroyers of wireworms is gas-lime. This should be 
applied to all infested Soil when the crop has been taken 
off. For all ground lying uncropped during the winter, 
October and November are the best months to apply it. 
Put down heaps cf a bushel per rod, and at once spread it 
well over the ground. Allow it to lie exposed for a 
month, then well break it afresh, as fine as possible, with 
a coarse rake, then dig it in. A dressing of soot may be 
dug in with it; that should kill all the wireworm in the 
soil The lime should be dug in fully a couple of months 
before the ground is cropped. Pieces of Mangold Wurtzel 
Swede, Turnip, or coarse Beet, buried in the ground here 
and there and marked with a stick, form traps to catch 
many of the pests. By forking up the ground frequently 
during the winter birds can prey on the insects. Fowls 
can in that way do great good. 

Dividing 1 African Lilies, etc. {J. F. Butter- 
worth).—The best time to divide African Lilies (Agapan¬ 
thus) is early in the spring, just before they start into 
growth. The best time for Arum Lilies is in July, when 
they are dormant, or nearly so, but these latter quickly 
recover at whatev er season they are divided. Ampelopsia 
Veitchi may be struck from cuttings of the fairly stout 
shoots cut up into lengths of 6 inches to 8 inches, and 
inserted firmly in a sheltered border out-of-doors. Each 
cutting should be buried in the soil for about two-thirds 
of its length. Again, cuttings 6 inches long may be put 
into pots 5 inches in diameter filled with sandy soil 
pressed down moderately firm. About a dozen cuttings 
should be put into a pot, which must be stood in a cold, 
frame. These cuttings will be well rooted by the follow ing 
spring. Directly the leaves have fallen is a good time to 
put in these cuttings. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon bare at base (Marion 
Maud). —The present time would be a suitable one to cut 
away some of the oldest growths, but it must be done 
with caution. If there are many bare growths, remove 
two or three entirely, and the others bend in a zigzag 
fashion upon tho wall. This will not have an immediate 
effect, bun new growths will break out where t he growths 
are bent during next season. Why not plant a Rose of the 
style of Marie Van Houtte to hide these bare growths ? 
This delightful Rose will quickly cover a space of 5 feet to 
(»feet high and as much through. If you care to do this, 
have the old soil removed about 2 feet in depth in Novetn- 
l>er, taking care not to go too near the roots of the Gloire 
de Dijon, then fill up with some good soil manure. The 
Rose Marie Van Houtte may then be planted, and you 
will find the new soil assist the Gloire de Dijon also. 

Flowers for garden («/.).—Unfortunately you do 
not Biy where you wish to grow the flowers or whether 
you propose to devote a few neds to them. Judging from 
the sketch you submit, however, the terrace would be 
• fully exposed to the gales from the south-west and the 
Grass slope in comparative shelter. You could therefore 
treat the Grass slope with quite a variety of things, 
springing naturally from the Grass, which would of neces¬ 
sity have to remain uncut until the flowering was past. 
For example, you might grow many of the cheaper kinds 
of bulbs, as Crocuses, Narcissi, Snowdrops, Cbionodoxa, 
Anemone blanda, A. apennina, dibbling them into the 
turf with a long iron chisel or making irregular holes with 
a small pickaxe. Or, if you favoured this mode of treat- 
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inj,' the slope or a portion of it, you would secure a 
greater and doubtless a more permanent success by lifting 
the turf in thin small sods over, s\v, an area of 3 feet— 
larger, if you wish it—loosening the soil below, planting 
the bulbs at 3 inches deep, covering them with soil, and, 
finally, in small pieces replacing about one half the turf. 
In this way you could secure pretty patches of blue, 
yellow, white, etc. On the terrace you could plant white 
and blue Tufted Pansies, from whinh the scarlet or 
St. Brigid Anemones could spring. All are quite dwarf. 

Flame Nnsturtlum (Tropseolum speciosum) (IP. 
Southcomb) —This is one of the most beautiful of all 
hardy creeping plants, producing long and elegant 
annual shoots, clothed with lobed leaves, from the axils of 
which spring brilliant vermilion flowers. These are most 
striking in appearance, especially if seen wandering 
among Ivy leaves or verdure of any kind, or climbing up 
the face of a house-wall or of some high rock or bank in 
the rock garden. Notwithstanding its beauty and perfect 
hardiness, it is very little grown, especially In the south 
of England. We think that the successful culture of this 
Tropjeolura is very often a matter of position, and that 
even in southern gardens there are few' in which the 
requirements of the plant may not be met. It enjoys a 
deep, rich, and rather moist soil ; if not naturally good, 
add to it leaf-mould, peat, fibrous loam, and sand It 
seems to flourish best in cool places. The young plants 
should be put out in spring, and the roots inserted 
0 inches or 8 inches deep in the soil. They should then 
receive a good watering, and in hot summer weather a 
mulching of decomposed moriure or leaf-mould will be of 
great benefit. When established the plants may be 
allowed to ramble at will, as then they look far more 
graceful than where formal-looking supports are given 
them. They will cling naturally to almost anything. 
They may he propagated by division or seed. The latter 
should be sown as soon as it is ripe in light loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, in a pan or box, and he placed in a pit 
or frame. Keep the soil moist, but not wet, until the 
plants make their appearance in bpring. The careful 
division of the old roots is, however, much the best and 
easiest method of propagating this Trop;eolum. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plants under Yew hedge (M. I ,.).—You must 
remember that the position is very dry. The only plants 
th\t would be bkely to do in such a position are the Teri- 
wirikles and Hypericums, among which, of course, you 
could plant bulbs to flower in the spring. You might also 
try some of the more vigorous hardy Ferns, and also Ivy, 
but whatever you plant will want frequent watering. 

FRUIT. 

Pears cracked (Silverdale ).—Your Pears have been 
attacked by a fungus (Cladosporium dcndriticum), which 
causes cracking of the skins and black spots on the fruits. 
Tne roots are chiefly at fault. Open a trench round the 
trees on which the c racked fruits are found at about 3 feet 
from the stem, cut off all the roots, and grub under with 
a brood chisel so as to cut off all downward root*. Then 
refill the t rench with fresh soil. Remove several inches of 
the top soil over the roots, and replace with fresh soil and 
some manure. When this has been done, then well syringe 
the tree with the caustic alkali solution which has been so 
often recommended in our pages. 

Pears (Young Beginner ).—Four good stewing Pears 
are (Jatillac, Uved&le’s St, Germain, Vicar of Winkfleld, 
and Groese Calebasse. These should do fairly well on a 
north wall in Devonshire. It may he more difficult to 
mature dessert Pears on that aspect, but climate is in 
your favour. Try for that purpose Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Doyenne du Cornice, Emile de Heyst, and Winter 
Nells' As you have fruiting trees, at once hard prune 
hark to two or three leaves all side shoots on the horizontal 
branches. Shorten back the Bhoots on the points of the 
branches to one half their length at any time later on. 
These, of course, are the leaders to gradually extend the 
main branches. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes to fruit In April (Young Beginner). 

—As to inducing Tomato plants to fruit in April, very 
much must depend on the amount of warmth you can 
give the plants. If you sowed seed end of November, and 
grew the plants on in warmth, they should fruit, at the 
time stated. The flowers would probably need fertilising. 
Winter Beauty is one of the best. 

A weedy Asparagus-bed (Rnstica ).—It is no use 
attempting to clean such a foul Asparagus bed os you say 
yours is. The best thing you can do is to lift the roots 
and force them this season, then throw awav the roots, or, 
better still, bum them, so as to get rid of the Bindweed. 
You shoull purchase strong two-year-old rooti next 
March, and plant in soil which you can have well trenched 
and manured os soon as you have suitable ground empty. 
If these roots are well attended to in the way of feeding, 
you will have good heads the second year after planting. 
l>o not cut any the first year. You must nob plant on 
the ground on which your present Asparagus is growing. 

Gas lime (Parson’s Man). — Gas-lime is usually 
applied to the surface in quantity just sufficient to 
thoroughly whiten the soil when the ground is vacant, 
and likely to remain so for some time. If the land is 
much infested with inserts we should not hesitate to fork 
the lime in at onre, as then the gaseous properties con- 
Lained in it would act at once on them, destroying or 
driving them away. It would, however, need' to In- 
worked about occasionally so as to liberate the gases and 
sweeten the soil for future planting. You do not need to 
apply soot at the same time, this can he given in the 
spring when crops ore sown and advancing, especially in 
showery weather. 


applying anything to trees to stop them growing. Unfor¬ 
tunately, trees are often planted without the lease thought 
as to the size to which tney will grow, and in a few years 
they quite outgrow the space and have to be cut down, 
which you will have to do, no doubt, in the course of a 
few years, if not at once. The Japanese check the growth 
of trees by starvation, but these they grow in pots. In 
the case of a planted-out specimen this is impossible. If 
^ou care to cut down the Thuja and take the risk of its 
breaking you may do so, but if it does start you will have 
a very ugly plant. If too large grub it out and put a 

young one In its place.- A Galway Woman. —Yes, you 

can take out the point, but it will mar the appearance of 
the plant. Far lietter raise some young plants from seed 
next spring, and pot on your present plant, using it for 
the greenhouse.—— J. T .—You ought to have layered 
your Strawberries, as soon as fruiting was over, into pots 
or into turves, and planted them out so soon as well 
rooted. It is now too late to plant out. Select some of 
the strongest runners and lay them in till the spring, when 
you can plant In their fruiting quarters. This should 
i>e done as early as possible, bo that the plants can get 

established before bad weather sets in.- J. 7'.—See 

article on “ Management of Fig-tree ” in our issue of 

Sept. 30, p. 399.- Poppy .—You had better write to the 

Secretary’ of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent- 
square, London, 8.W., who will give you all the necessary 

information.- Geo. Holder .—Not a gardening query.- 

John McDonald .—You should get from this ofliee a copy 
of “ Alpine Flowers." in which the whole question is fully 

dealt with and illustrations given.- G. H. B. All your 

queries were answered in our issue of Sept. 30.- -F. 
Alexaiuler .—Your best plan will be to get a copy of " The 
English Flower Garden” from this office In this the 
whole question of hardy plants is dealt with and illustra¬ 
tions of borders, etc., given.- E. D. Hotigkinson .—We 

have had no experience of the stocks you refer to.- 

Birkdalc.—See reply to “ F. S. N.,” rc "Skeleton leaves," 

in our issue of July 22, p 271.- M. C .—The only things 

likely to succeed would be hardy Ferns, which ought to 
do well. You could plant bulbs, such as Daffod'ls, 
Crocuses, Tulips, etc., among the Ferns to give a dieplay 

in the early epring.- Itamola.—l, The best way is to 

purchase small plants in pot*. 2, See "The English 
Flower Garden," in which the whole question of climbing 
plants is dealt with and lists of the best kinds given. 3, 
See article in our issue of Feb. 18, 1905, p. 041, re 
“ Window gardening.” This can he had of the publisher, 
post free, for Hd. Bee also article “ Beautifving window- 

boxes" in the issue of Sept. 30, p. 403.- Miss Xattic - 

See .article on "Raspberries" in our issue of Sept. 30, 

p. 399. The best variety to grow is Superlative.- 

M. Barrett.—See reply to ‘‘Anon,’’ rc "Sulphide of potas¬ 
sium as a remedy for mildew," in our issue of Sept. 23, 
p. 397. Yes, the mildew is the same in all the cases y ou 

mention.- -J. F. C .—The only thing y ou can do is to 

erect a shed over the boiler. Yes, you must put a course 
of bricks between the end of the greenhouse and the 

boiler, and even then there is a danger of fire.- Ropley. 

—Your best plan will be to get ‘‘The English Flower 
Garden,” in which the whole subject is dealt with and 

illustrations of borders given.- A. P. G.- Dessert : 

Irish Peach, lied Astrakhan, Duchess of Glo’eter, 
Gravensteiu, Grenadier, Lady Sudeley, and Summer 
Golden Pippin. See note, rc "Apple Summer Golden 
Pippin," in our issue of September 30, page 400. Cook- 
ing: Lord Suffield, Ix>rd Grosvenor, Potts' Seedling, 
Stirling Castle, and Cellini. Harvey’s Wiltshire Defiance 
is a cooking Apple. The others you mention are suitable 

for dessert.- D. James —Please Bend specimens of the 

Apple you refer to and we will do our best to help you 

with the name.- W. S .—You should try Jasminum 

nudiflorutn, Ohimonanthus fragrans, and a Clematis or 
a Honeysuckle. The Jasmine and the Chirnonanthus 

flower very early.- E. T .—The only thing you can do 

in the case of the Roses is to tee that the roots do not get 
dry and that they are replanted in their fresh quarters as 
soon as you can. The Chrysanthemums you can lift, hut 
it will he of no use to replant them if they are in flower. 
You can put them into pots and keep them shaded until 

the flowering is over.- Lewis McKenzie —Clear the 

weedB out at once, using an old knife to dig them out. 
Fill up the holes so made with good soil, and the turf will 

soon hide these.- F. Sutton .— Your Roses are eaten up 

with mildew. Sec reply to " Anon " as to cure for same in 

our issue of Sept. 2 i, p. 397.- Rustica. —8ee reply to 

“ Anon " rc “ Rose for tree stump." Plant as early in the 
autumn as you can. For the greenhouse wall, after having 
had it wired, try Clematis indi visa. Habrothamnus elegans, 
Ivydeaved Geranium, Ahutilon Golden Fleece, A. Boule 
de' Neige, or Lapageria rosea, which must have a bed of 
peat prepared for it. 


All to gather 
All together 
Buy from the “ Bees.” 

Our Collection of Hardy Plants 
is one of the finest in existence, 
and the Catalogue is worthy of 
the Collection. 

Our prices suit all purses, and 
you rim no risk. Money re¬ 
funded if you are not satisfied. 

Send now for Special Plant 
Offer, Bulb Catalogue, and List 
of Penny Plants and Shrubs—all 
gratis, post free. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


Garden Frames 

GREENHOUSES, VINERIES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &c., 
CARDEN SEATS & TRELLIS WORK. 


CUCUMBER FRAME. 

One-Light, 4 ft. by 6 ft. 

Two ,, 8 ft. by 0 ft. .. . 

Three „ lift, by6ft.. 

Catalogues upon application to 


JOHN P. WHITE 


HARTLEY & SUCfl£N f L rD 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— P/n/Mnr.—Erigeron mucrona- 

t.us- G. jV. Boss.— Soap-wort (Saponarin officinalis).- 

Skied on —Begonia Worthiana.- Henry /larding.—One 

of the forms of the Siberian Crab (Pyrus Mains baei-ata). 

Miss Onslow .—Regret that the specimen you senr. has 

been mislaid. Kindly send another if you can.- F. T. E. 

—Cannot say; should like to see the whole plant.- 

G. D .—We do not undertake to name florist flowers.- 

Mrs. Acton and J. F. Crnnswick —Goldilocks (Aster 

Linoeyris).- Mrs. Hawker .—The Double Soap-wort 

(Sajwcnaria officinalis II.-pi.).- Mrs. Hall .— Kochia 

Scoparia.- K. A. 7’.—1, Nepeta Mussini. We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- South Middlesex. 

—We cannot name florist flowers- Mina T .—Your 

plant is Solanuin pyracanthum. You can lift it, pot it, 
and take it indoors, where with care it should soon get 
established. M. E. L .—Hydrangea Hortensiu variegata. 

Names of fruits. —J. G. Cooper .—Apple Worcester 

Pearroain.- R. L. —1, Beurrc Hardy ; 2, Bcurr6 Diel, 

the fruit has been picked a little too soon ; 3, Brown 
Beurrc.- PamcUite — Apple Flower of Kent. 


First and Only Makers of both 

WROUGHT IRON AND CAST IRON 

HEATING APPARATUS BOILERS 

PATENT SECTIONAL "WHITE ROSE" BOILER. 

The Mont Practical and Economical Sectional Oast Boiler 
on the Market. CATALOGUES Free on Application. 
Apply for prioes, etc., to your Heating Engineer, Plumber, 
or Ironmon ger. __ 

~SALES OF DUTCH BULBS. 

TWTR. J, C. STEVENS will SELL by Auction, 
i-YJ. at his rooms, 38, King-sTeet, C*»vent Garden, London, 
W.o , on Monday and Wednesday next, at 12 30 
Large consignments of Flowering Bulbs in lots to suit a'i 

'^Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips*-Gladioli, Monthretlos, Iria, 
Lillums, and a grew timety df Spring flowering Bull*. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Yoilivj Orchard, York .—You must protect the trees by 
railing off each one. See very interesting Article on 
"Treatment of the orchard” in our issue of Aug. 6, 
p. 287, which ran be had of the publisher, price lid.. i>ost 

free.- A. P. G. —Yes, we fear it is: we should like to 

pee a little later on.- Ivy, Brighton .—See our issue of 

May 14, 1934, p. 140, “Sweet \iolets and Pansies,” of 
any bookseller. P'ease read our rules as to sending name 

and address.- White Jessamine.—Your best plan will be 

to get some gardener in your neighbourhood to show you 
how to prune t he various kinds of fruit trees you mention, 
- True L - J -* —*— *' 


Catalogues received.— Sluis and Groot, Enkhui- 
zen, Holland.— Price. List of Vegetable, Flower, and Agri¬ 
cultural Seeds. -T. Sutcliffe, Burseough Bridge, Lanca¬ 

shire —List of Hardy Perennials and Popular Hardy 
Plant List No. 24. 


Observatory hive (H. C.).—If you write to some 
of the leading hive makers for their illust.raled catalogues 
you will then be able to judge what form of ol<er' atory 
hive will be mpst likely to gull you. —S. S. G. 
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VEGETABLES. 


LATE PEAS. 


Even the most fastidious will not venture to 
complain of the weather during September. 
The first nine days were showery, but from 
that time up to Michaelmas day (as I write) 
no rain worth recording has fallen in this 
locality. Truly grand weather for the late 
Peas. Provided no frost or much heavy rain 
comes the plants have the appearance of 
going on for another month, and even this 
will not be exceptional, as I have often 
gathered nice dishes during the first week in 
November. The greatest enemy to the late 
Pea crop is the tom tits and sparrows. I say 
this in spite of all that has been written in 
these pages from time to time by admirers of 
the feathered tribe who so freely sing their 
praises. This season L was again compelled 
to put on the nets, and quite early, ns the 
tom tits were much in evidence ere the pods 
were nearly filled, and inch mesh netting I 
was obliged to put double to keep them out. 
It must be clear to all that nets of any de¬ 
scription greatly interfere with the progress 
of the plants, crippling many a young shoot, 
and obstructing much of the light as well as 
the sun, two important factors towards pod 
filling. In fact, should wet, dull weather set 
in during September the pods fail to fill, thus 
showing that warmth is necessary as the days 
shorten, which they appear to do fast from 
the middle of the month. This year I made 
the final sowing on June 10th, the varieties 
being Autocrat and St. Dutlius. While the 
latter has not done quite so well ns the former, 
it is a really good Pea for late autumn pick¬ 
ings, and I can see but little difference in this 
and Gladstone Pea. If they are distinct they 
are both excellent varieties for late work. 
These late crops must he attended to as re¬ 
gards root waterings during dry weather. 
They must also be given a good position in 
the garden, and have something good in the 
way of manure near their roots, leaving the 
rest to the weather. Mildew sometimes puts 
in an appearance if it is exceptionally dry or 
wet. Fine sulphur dusted over the affected 
parts is the safest remedy, and if dry abun¬ 
dance of root waterings. East Devon. 


[With the above interesting note we re¬ 
ceived a dish of the variety Autocrat, which, 
when cooked on the following day, was excel¬ 
lent in every way, the Peas of fine colour, 
and the flavour ail that could be wished. In 
fact, the remark was made that the flavour 
was superior to that of Peas in the height of 
the season. Lately, when in the north, I had 
during the early weeks of September green 
Peas picked fresh every day, the variety 
being Daisy, which seems to be the Pea in¬ 
variably grown for late use round Aberdeen. 
A great point in growing Daisy is that stakes 
are not necessary, a very important matter 
in the neighbourhood of towns where such 
cannot be had. In the same garden French 
Beans at the time stated were also plentiful, 
the variety being Ne Plus Ultra. t Daily 
gatherings were als< 


D 




trained to wires in the way now so common, 
and which to us appears to be the best plan, 
as the canes have a much better chance of 
ripening properly, particularly if those that 
have fruited are cut out. We may say in 
passing that the Raspberries referred to were 
many of them picked from young canes made 
during the present season, the stools having 
been planted last April.— Ed.] 


TOMATOES, FAILURE OF. 

I will be obliged it you can give me information as to 
what 1 did wrong to my Tomato plants. I had a fine lot 
of healthy plants, with the fruit well formed in trusses 
from the l>ottom up to, say, 2 feet, and above that a 
splendid display of Mowers till the lost week in July. 
Then the weather got colder and showery, and from that 
time I may say the growth ceased, and what at one time 
promised to be a big crop is practically a failure. 1 gave 
liquid-manure, well diluted, also an artificial specially 
advertised for Tomato culture, and soot about twice a 
week. As the nights were cold and damp I put in paraffin 
lamps, but the ventilators were shut, and the lamps kept 
the night temperature aliout 60 degs. The soil was kept 
damp, but the drainage is good, and I pruned the Btems 
quite bare of leaves up 3 feet, (a) Did I go wrong in 
giving liquid cow wash, even though diluted? (b) In 
pruning the plants too close? (c) In using paraffin lamps 
without opening the ventilators? (d) In giving too much 
water and feeding too often, say twice a week? The 
plants are still green at the tops, but the blossom between 
the early trusses and the top have not set. Con you 
recommend me a cheap and effective heating apparatus 
for a house 16 feet by 8 feet?— Brassir. 

[After reading your note carefully through, 
it appears to us that your failure arises from 
more causes than one. In the first place, 
and to go back to the period when your plants 
were full of promise, fruit having set and 
flowers in plenty coming on, we are of the 
opinion that something other than the cold, 
showery weather must have arrested growth. 
To begin with, we think you kept the plants 
too wet at the roots, and certainly you over¬ 
fed them. In all probability many of the 
roots, could they have been examined, would 
have been found dead, as a result of a too 
liberal diet consisting of artificial and liquid- 
manure, to say nothing about the soot. The 
fumes from the paraffin lamps would militate 
against the setting of tie 1 flowers, but we 
hardly think it would damngo fruits already 
set. Certainly it would have been wiser not 
to have used the lamps, because if the house 
had been kept closed at night and sufficient 
air admitted in the daytime, both to change 
the atmosphere and maintain it in a dry con¬ 
dition, you might have tided over the period 
when climatic conditions were unfavourable 
without their aid. The soil about the roots 
of Tomatoes need only he kept in a moder¬ 
ately moist state when the plants are flower¬ 
ing, as setting is then more certain than when 
the soil is either too dry or too wet. With 
regard to feeding, the diluted liquid would 
have been sufficient to assist the first trusses 
of fruit to swell off and until greater de¬ 
mands were made upon the energies of the 
plants, when the special manure you men¬ 
tion might have been used alternately with 
the liquid. We generally give our plants a 
sprinkling of artificial once a fortnight and 
use diluted liquid each time water is re¬ 
quired. Treated thus the use of soot becomes 
superfluous. You also erred in denuding the 
plants of their foliage in the manner indi¬ 
cated. We see no harm in removing a por¬ 


tion of each leaf to let in light and air for 
the purpose of ripening the fruit where the 
foliage has become crowded, but we dis¬ 
countenance its wholesale removal. 

We sympathise with you in your disap¬ 
pointment, and hope that with the aid of a 
heating apparatus and the hints given above 
for future guidance you may be more suc¬ 
cessful another season. A good heating 
apparatus for your purpose would be one of 
the several forms of the horse-slioe boiler.] 

THE MANURE HEAP. 

From June to November good manure for the 
garden is difficult to produce (I am writing 
from a gardener’s point of view), as on farms 
where horses and bullocks are kept, and part 
of their time spent indoors, or, rather, under 
cover, well rotted dung can he had at almost 
any time throughout the year. True, there is 
not nearly so much demand for it from the 
two dates mentioned, neither is there the 
time at disposal for digging it iu unless the 
vacant ground is required for a winter crop, 
and it is here where artificial or concentrated 
manure comes in useful, as it can be scat 
tered over the plot and forked in. It is the 
long stable manure that usually comes to the 
garden. This will have been collected for 
some time, at least it has in my case, and 
now the weather is more seasonable for it to 
decay instead of drying up, ns in the height of 
summer, lose no time in having it well shaken 
up, working back along with it exhausted hot¬ 
beds which contain more leaves than any¬ 
thing else, and well saturating the hulk with 
water, drainings from the stable or cow house 
being preferable if to be had. Throw the 
long litter up loosely with the leaves, when 
in four or five weeks* time the lump should 
he ready to turn hack, thoroughly mixing all 
together. This ought to be fit to dig iu at 
the end of a month after the second ino\e 
hack, and for clayey land it. may be at the 
end of the first month or so. Where pigs are 
kept, and they should he iu every garden from 
three acres upwards, if only for the manure 
they make, mix the pig manure back with 
the more strawy litter from the stahles, then 
you will have a heap of compost worthy the 
name of manure. Again, the best of stable 
manure is taken out in most gardens where 
the culture of Mushrooms is carried out. 
therefore something is required to supply the 
deficiency, and either pig or cow manure will 
do this. The mowings from lawns and 
pleasure grounds are of more value when 
thrown in with the above, and if they have 
not heated too violently will assist the longer 
litter to decay more quickly, especially if 
watered a few times. See that the goodness 
of the whole is not washed away with too 
much moisture. J. M. B. 


RUNNER BEANS. 

A trial of these useful Beans, that extends 
to 194 20 feet rows, each row well staked and 
as perfect as the soil and variety grown will 
admit of, is a trial that well merits the term, 
and has interest for all who may see it, apart 
from ts exceeding value to Messrs. Sutton 
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and Sons,who annually conduct a similar trial have a plentiful crop of Up-to-date Potatoes, fairly free 
on their seed farm. Could a similar high-class thcir appearance is spoilt by scabs 

trial of Beans take place at Wisley, although * 

limited to distinct or named varieties only, it . 19 no ^ Qoite clear what the cause of scab 

would be regarded by the fruit committee of ,n Potatoes is, some inclining to the opinion 
the R.1I.S. and by visitors to those gardens that it is due to a form of fungus. We think 
with extreme satisfaction. Such a trial the fungus only follows some broken condition 
should be possible, and under proper control of the skin, which is brought about by some 
be equally as good as the one at Reading. At | unknown cause. It is generally held that the 
this place the Beans are divided into 
sections, the most important and 
popular of which are the scarlet- 
flowered varieties; then come the 
white-flowered forms of the rough 
Runner, the climbing French sec¬ 
tion, which is a considerable one, al¬ 
though few of the varieties seem 
suited for British tastes. Then there 
are the Butter Beans, and, finally, a 
few that are more valued for the 
colour or beauty of their pods than 
for eating. 

Of the scarlet-flowered section there 
are many rows of diverse growths of 
Best of All, Prizewinner, Al, Sutton’s 
Scarlet, a fine long-podded selection 
from the old Scarlet, the common 
Scarlet, and the once favoured 
Painted Lady, of which also there 
is a greatly improved and longer- 
podded selection, that should greatly 
interest some old gardeners who stiil 
have a fondness for this bicolour- 
flowered variety. It is worthy of 
note that the seeds of the fine Prize¬ 
winner stock are much paler in 
colour than are those of others. Such 
recently introduced selections as 
Haekwood Success and Sydmonton 
Exhibition, both fine stocks, have the 
same coloured seed as Best of All, 
of which these no doubt rank as selec¬ 
tions. At Reading both Prizewinner 
and Best of All were certainly un¬ 
beaten by any other variety. Any 
high-class stock, such as Prizewinner 
or Best of All, gives pods whilst still 
young and tender from 10 inches to 
12 inches long, perfectly straight, 
narrow, flesh thick, and skins deep 
green in colour. 

Whilst white-flowered Beans are 
still much grown it is evident they 
have not the popularity Scarlets 
have. One of the best of these is 
Mammoth White, the pods being 
broader and rather shorter than are 
those of the varieties named. That 
the whites are very prolific is certain, 
blit they are more largely grown as a 
ground crop in fields for market than 
in gardens. A curious freak was ob¬ 
served last year when on one plant in 
a row of scarlets one pure white 
flower was seen. It was marked and 
its pod preserved. The seeds in it. 
however, were of the normal red hue, 
and the flowers from the plants this 
year were scarlet also. 

Of the French climbing section 
Tender and True still remains one of 
the very best, and is a long way supe¬ 
rior to many others. A specially 
good variety is Earliest of All, a won 
derful cropper, and producing Beans 
12 inches long, ready to gather early 
in July. They are very fleshy also. 

Princess of Wales is a selection from 
Tender and True, and shows both 
stronger growth and longer pods. It 
will in time probably displace its 
parent stock. Golden Butter Beans 
have as their best representative 
Mont d’Or. The Purple-podded Bean 
cropped well, the pods being both 
distinct and ornamental. So also 
are the pods of Coco d’Vacqueries. 

These are yellow-like Butter Beans, 
but are heavily flaked scarlet. A remarkable 
Bean has flowers of a bluish-magenta colour, 
carried most profusely on stiff pointed spikes. 

The broad, short flat pods are almost black. 

I bis is a real garden climber, and very beau¬ 
tiful. A. 1). 


A flowering-shoot of the white Pomegranate. From t 
photograph in the gardens at Gnnnershurv House. 


Potatoes with scabby skins.— I shall he much 
obliged if jou will stateytttS* cause and r<9tu-dy. My 
garden $ new one, lat^y tuij^y'-h J^utfcoil. I 


scab denotes a want of lime in the soil, and 
that a good dressing is very helpful. Give 
the soil a good dressing of soot and kainit, 
digging well in about January, so that they 
may be well incorporated with the soil before 
the Potatoes are planted. Wood nshes. if 
you can get them, are also good for Potatoes.] 

Preserving Tomatoes whole (ir. D.).—Place 
moist sugar in an enamelled saucepan, heat it until a boil¬ 






ing liquid, then pour over Tomatoes that have been 
packed closely in some vessel, taking care they are well 
covered. This recipe I am trying this year for the firbt 
time.— Codling. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


POMEGRANATES. 

There are several forms of Pomegranate in 
cultivation, most of which, however, need to 
attain the dimensions of fair-sized bushes 
before they can be depended on to flower 
freely. As wall plants the Pomegranates are 
well worth a place, but of all of them the 
common kind is the favourite, for not only are 
the blooms less lumpy than in the case of the 
double-flowered varieties, but they are also 
borne in far greater profusion. When the 
wood is well ripened nearly every shoot is ter¬ 
minated by the bright coloured blossoms, 
which even before they open are wonderfully 
pretty, hanging as they do like great drops of 
sealing-wax, for the entire flower is of a thick 
wax like texture. On a sunny wall the foliage 
usually dies off richly tinted with yellow. The 
neat style of growth fits the Pomegranate for 
training to a wall, and the fact that it does 
not flower till the end of the summer is also 
an additional merit, at all events in many 
cases. The different double-flowered varieties 
produce large and showy blossoms, but not 
nearly so numerous as on the single forms. 

The Pomegranates may be increased in 
various ways, firstly by seed, which cannot, 
however, bo depended upon to propagate any 
individual peculiarity ; then by grafting on to 
seedling stocks ; and lastly by cuttings, which 
are not difficult to root, and soon grow away 
afterwards. When a close case exists for 
their reception the best time to take the cut¬ 
tings is during the growing season, when they 
should be formed of the half-ripened shoots 
and dibbled into pots of sandy soil. They 
will root in a couple of months or so, when 
they should be hardened off for a few days 
and then potted, using for the purpose loam 
and leaf-mould with a good dash of sand. If 
kept in a gentle heat, and where a growing 
temperature is maintained during their 
earlier stages, they will make much more 
rapid headway than if kept cool from the 
start. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Getting: up tree BturnPS. —Sometime ago I asked 
you as to whether there was any method of getting up 
the stumps of trees which had been cut down other than 
by grubbing them up. You said no. Twice recently you 
have suggested boring holes and filling with saltpetre, 
and, later, burning. I fancy your first answer was cor¬ 
rect. A friend of mine tried the other method some time 
ago, and found it did not answer at all.—T ri'RO. 

Fence round garden. Please inform me of the 
best hardy leafy trees to form fence round a garden tw o 
miles from the centre of this town—Limes, Oak, or Birch V 
Which is the best time to plant them and where can I 
obtain them?—S outh. 

[You cannot do better than use Holly. You 
should prepare the ground during the winter 
by trenching it, and if the soil is poor adding 
some manure to it. Next April obtain strong 
seedling plants from 15 inches to 18 inches 
high, and well furnished with branches. 
Plant so that the ends of the branches pretty 
well meet or are, say, from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart. The plants will require 
water till they have become established, and 
weeds must also be kept down. Any tree 
nurseryman can supply the above.] 

Abelia Chinensis. — In an article accom¬ 
panying an illustration of Abelia spathulata. 
on page 345, it was stated that the correct 
name of the shrub so long grown in gardens 
as Abelia rupestris is A. chinensis. Which¬ 
ever name is the correct one, the plant itself 
is very beautiful, and it keeps up a succes¬ 
sion of flowers for a long time. About the 
middle of September it was in many places 
around London flowering beautifully, in 
which condition it had been for more than a 
month previously. At Hampton Court, in 
particular, it was very effective as a wall 
shrub, and elsewhere it might be seen so 
treated, also as a bush in the open ground, 
and in the large beds of mixed subjects now 
so much in vogue. In this the tubular-shaped 
blossoms are of a pleasling shade of light pink, 
while the. calyx from which thfy protrude is 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

DUCHESS OF PORTLAND (HYBRID 
TEA). 

The advent of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was 
a fortunate event in the history of the Rose 
world, as it gave to the Hybrid Teas a most 
charming variety, which may be looked upon 
as the perfect representative of the tribe. It 
has always been a moot point whether this 
Rose should not have been placed with the 
true Teas. It seems to be a very arbitrary 
law among rosarians that such a variety is 
excluded from competing with the true Teas, 
for it possesses the grace and refinement of 
that tribe in a very large degree. It is re¬ 
putedly a seedling from Lady Mary Fitz- 
wiiliam, crossed with a yellow Tea Rose I 
believe, Coquette de Lyon—and this gives it 


of Portland, and market growers find it a 
very serviceable kind. Sometimes the centre 
bloom, if disbudded, will not develop at all 
well, there being too much “stuff” in it, as 
the experts say, but by removing the centre 
bloom we obtain three and four really beauti¬ 
ful flowers from the side buds. About both 
these kinds there is a fine, erect habit of 
growth, and the blooms are also borne erect. 
This gives them great value as pot plants. 

Perle von Godesberg and Goldelse are 
members of this group, and are proving 
themselves most useful, the first-named, a 
sport from Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, hav¬ 
ing quite a golden centre to most of its 
flowers, and the latter is evidently a seedling 
from the Kaiserin. This, too, is of a rich 
yellow colour. 

As I said previously. Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria seeds freely and will cross with 
almost any kind, so that I look forward to a 
very lovely race springing from this Rose 


Rose Duchess of Portland. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tiler, Halstead, Essex. 


the freedom of seeding which it, fortunately, 
possesses. Now we have the splendid variety 
which is the subject of our note, and which 
is so faithfully illustrated', and doubtless a 
seedling of the first-named. It is what may 
be termed a glorified Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria. The flowers are very similar in their 
creamy-white colour, perhaps a little more 
brilliant and clear, but the petals are of 
greater texture, and the depth of bloom and 
the size, too, are altogether superior. Al¬ 
though these two Roses are so very excellent, 
yet they are not kinds that one could recom¬ 
mend for planting in small gardens, as they 
have a certain amount of the “ precarious ” 
about them, and need a skilled hand to bring 
them to perfection. I am obliged to admit 
this much, yet I would advise all whose gar¬ 
dens will grow the beautiful kinds such as 
Niphetos, Hon. Edith Gifford, Madame Hoste, 
etc., to plant Duchess of Portland, for I am 
persuaded they will be pleased with it. 

For indoor culture ifl_ moderate \jarmth 
there is no more beauti 

Di 


e in moderate warml 
itjffuPRoi^ tbanJJuclje 


that will become as noted as the Caroline 
Testout group. 

Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is 
a magnificent Rose for a high wall or pillar, 
either under glass or outdoors in a warm 
position. It yields blooms equal to the ori¬ 
ginal, but its growth is very vigorous, which 
necessitates plenty of space for it to develop. 
There is no fragrance, unfortunately, beyond 
the Tea scent. This beautiful attribute of 
our older Roses seems to be sadly wanting 
in the new kinds, and those who value this 
quality will do well to plant the rich-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetuals rather more abundantly 
than has been the case of late years. 

_ Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Charles Lamb. — Bright-coloured 
Roses that are good autumnals are valued 
highly. In the above variety we have a Rose 
that has no strong points to commend it, such 
as form or fragrance, but it will yield some 
beautiful bright cherry-red flowers quite 


late in the year. It is a full flower of good 
size, somewhat globular in shape. Its growth 
is free and strong, after the style of Dupuy 
Jamain. One could wish there were more 
fragrance, as usually it is the reds and deep 
crimsons among the Hybrid Perpetuals that 
one looks to for sweet scent.—W. X. 

Rose Madame Bols.— This Rose, which be¬ 
longs to the great Victor Verdier race, is 
noted for its exquisite colour. This is just 
the beautiful lively rose-pink that we all ad¬ 
mire so much in Mrs. W. J. Grant. Yet 
oven this Rose is not of quite the same tint, 
for there is a pale salmon hue that lights the 
flower up to a wondrous extent. The Victor 
Verdier group are splendid bloomers, both 
early and late, the original being one of the 
best and showiest of the garden Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals ; but, unfortunately, almost all the 
varieties (and they are not a few) are quite 
scentless. I am not sure whether Victor 
Verdier should not be acknowledged as the 
first Hybrid Tea. There seems 
as much of the Hybrid Tea 
blood in the Rose as in many 
that are now grouped with that 
class. I do not know that it 
matters much, for wherever we 
place them we do not alter their 
character. I should be sorry to 
see such Roses as Mme. Bois 
lost to our gardens for they give 
us lovely colour and freedom of 
blossom, which is something to 
be thankful for.— Rosa. 

Rose Madame Jules Crolez. 
—Beds of this beautiful Hybrid 
Tea are now all aglow with its 
rich rose-pink blossoms, and 
without disparaging other good 
Roses one may say that Mme. 
Jules Grolez stands unrivalled 
as an autumnal in its particular 
shade of colour. The habit and 
vigour of the plant are good, 
bold, strong bushes being 
quickly produced if a start be 
made with healthy stock. This 
Rose seems to revel in a stiff, 
clayey soil, provided this be 
well broken up by trenching. 
Unless a free, uninterrupted 
growth is maintained mildew 
plays sad havoc with this 
variety, but deep cultivation, 
good mulchings in winter of 
cow-manure, and timely syring¬ 
ing with sulphide of potassium 
will almost, if not entirely, rid 
the Rose of mildew. The blos¬ 
soms of this Rose in colour re¬ 
semble those of Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, excepting that in autumn 
the tint is bright and fresh, 
without the bluish tinge that 
mars this latter Rose, but the 
form is quite distinct. Mme. 
Jules Grolez is prettily reflexed 
at the edges of petals, and there 
. is the Tea-like habit of a spread 
ing truss, but the stems being 
so rigid throw the bloom well 
up, so that its decorative effect 
is much enhanced. The fail¬ 
ing to do this with some of our loveliest 
I modern Roses considerably lessens their 
value as decorative kinds, so much so that 
one should bo careful in taking names from 
exhibitions. The magnificent bunches seen 
at Rose shows, almost every flower having a 
i wire to the stem and bloom, are very attrac- 
i tive as thus seen, but one is frequently dis¬ 
appointed when viewing them upon the plant. 

I It is the erect growing Roses such as the one 
| under notice that force themselves to the 
front rank of garden kinds. Upon one plant 
of Mme. Jules Grolez only two years old I 
recently counted 10 open flowers and plenty 
of buds to follow. There is a sweet perfume 
present, although not powerfully so, and the 
expanded blooms resemble the Cactus-like 
form of Mme. Abel Chatenay when fully 
blown, a form that to some minds is very 
I picturesque.—E. W. 

Banksian and W. A. Richardson Rosea 
falling. —Will you tell me why a Banksian and a W. A. 
Richardson Rose do bo badly on each side of my south 
window in North Wilts? 1 put a Honeysuckle under 
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window, and that is ail you can see in photo I Bend. On 
next gable the Choib.va blooms twice a year, and is in 
flower now. 1 thought that needed as much sun as Roses. 
Would you move both Hoses to where they will have sun 
all day, or would you take up mould and put plenty of 
broken pots first, then manure anil good mould? I think 
they were carelessly planted some three or four years ago. 
They had guano last year, and this year have had liquid- 
manure. W. A. Richardson has made more wood, but no 
bloom. If I move them what will thrive in so shady a 
part, though south? Would Hahrothamnus elegans bloom 
on the east wall where the Vine is, if placed there from 
June to end of September in its pot and kept in green¬ 
house each winter. I have just cut it half way down, as 
it is covering everything in greenhouse, and put it into a 
pot so I could put out next year.—A. M. Wjiitk. 

[We fire not surprised to learn that the 
Banksiun Rose has not blossomed in this 
somewhat shnded position, but certainly 
W. A. Richardson should have borne some 
blossom ere this. You were not wise in feed¬ 
ing the plants with guano and other manures 
until you found them about to bloom, as these 
stimulants only cause further growth. When 
a Rose is in bud then is the time to feed it 
with liquid manure. We should certainly 
advise you to transplant both Roses to a posi¬ 
tion where they will get more sun, and 
when preparing the holes see that they are 
some 3 feet deep and 2 feet to 3 feet wide. 
But in about G inches or 8 inches of broken 
pots, clinkers, or bricks, then fill up with the 
soil. Do not sour the soil by giving too much 
manure, but feed the plants with liquid when 
they need it most— i.c., in the early summer 
ns soon as flower-buds are seen. Spread out 
the growths as much as possible, and do not 
prune the Banksian beyond thinning out 
some of its oldest shoots where the growth 
appears to be too dense. The llabrothamnuH 
would grow and flower in the position named 
if you assist the plant to well ripen its shoots 
whilst in the greenhouse. You could safely put 
this plant here whilst the Rose was recover¬ 
ing from the transplanting. As far as prac¬ 
ticable train the shoots of the W. A. Rich¬ 
ardson in espalier form, buds will then ap¬ 
pear from almost every eye, provided the wood 
is sound and well matured. You could grow 
on this shady wall a Wistaria sinensis, or 
Pyracantha Lielandi, Berberis stenophvlla, 
or Forsythia suspensa. We think the last 
most suitable. We have returned the photos 
as you wished.] 

An Improvement on Robb Billiard et 

Ban e.—Will ** Rosa " kindly repeat the name of a Roue 
he lately rerornn.ended os an improvement on Hilliard et 
llarre? Would a group of it planted between respective 
lieds of Souvenir de C. Uuillot and I’erle de Feu harmonise 
with them ? Would Marie d'Orleans contrast with Karl of 
Warwick ?—Pbnm rn.m'.h . 

[In Gardening Illustrated for August 
12th I mentioned that Mine. Charles Mourner 
was a more perfect Rose than Billiard et 
Barre. It is not of the same golden hue, 
there being n deal of orange-yellow about its 
beautiful blossoms, but it is a Rose all should 
grow, so also is Mine. Hector Leuilliot. As a 
garden kind neither is suitable to group with 
the two Roses you name, ns they are half 
climbers, ami must lie allowed to grow as 
strong half drooping bushes or trained as a 
low pillar. A charming golden Rose that 
would come in well between Souvenir de C. 

iii 1 lot and I'erle de Feu would bo Le Pro¬ 
gress. It is the best golden Rose we have for 
the garden. I think Marie d'Orleans should 
group well with Karl of Warwick. Both 
are quite distinct, and the latter is one of the 
best new Roses that lias appeared for some 
time. Flowers upon established plants 
measure fully Pi inches across.— Rosa.J 
Rose (Tea) Mme. Eugene Verdier.— To¬ 
wards the autumn months there are several 
Roses that blossom in such perfection that 
the Rose grower becomes perplexed as to why 
he has not obtained the various kinds, seeing 
that there were none of the same varieties at 
the summer shows. The propensity to flower 
well late in the year explains this. The 
variety Mme. Eugene Verdier is a case in 
point. Just now at the ends of the shoots 
we are getting some really lovely flowers, 
medium in size, quite full, and of that gorge¬ 
ous rich golden colour that is so much sought 
after. Unfortunately it is only a Rose for a 
wall, as it is rather tender, but it well repays 
this care and attention. It is not necessary 
to train the growths on to the wall so long 
ns thev have ils protection, but rather allow 

When 
t is not 


them freedom to grow as they bke 
established the gr/\\lTi 



a rampant grower of the Reve d’Or style. 
'I’llere recently appeared a variety named 
Fusion, which differs but very little from the 
Rose under notice. Care should be exercised 
when ordering to put the word “ Tea ” against 
the name, as there are three or four other 
kinds bearing a name very similar to Mme. 
Eugene Verdier.— Rosa. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grease bands to check Codlln-moth.— Will 
you kindly inlorm me the best months in spring and 
autumn for placing greased bands tound the trunks of 
Apple-trees, to catch maggots that injure the fruit?— 
Codling. 

[Put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot 
from the base of the tree round the stem, and 
smear these with cart grease or any sticky 
substance to prevent the female moths getting 
on to the branches. Do not paint the stein 
of the tree. Examine the bands frequently, 
and smear them a second time if it is found 
that the grease has become dry. You ought 
to do this at once, so as to prevent the cater¬ 
pillars when they leave the fruit crawl¬ 
ing up the stems to find a convenient 
place in which to hide and become chrysa¬ 
lides. If any of your Apples have already 
fallen owing to the attacks of the Codlin-moth 
they should be collected before the cater¬ 
pillars have had time to make their way out.] 

Pear-tree BlugL— For some years past the leaves of 
a Pear-tree—Marie Louise—have been infested with an 
insect that eats the face of the leaf, and makes the tree 
look very objectionable, as it is nailed to the front of the 
house, facing due south. I enclose two leaves, one with 
three of the insects on it. and shall be obliged if you will 
kindly inform me what I should do to clear the tree of 
these insects and prevent them coming in future?— 
Finn rr. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked by 
the Pear-slug, the chrysalides of which 
winter in the soil. Remove from 3 inches to 
4 inches of the soil over the roots in the 
autumn, burying‘elsewhere or burning, and 
replace with fresh. If the slug appears next 
year dust the trees freely in the evening with 
freshly slaked lime, giving a second dusting 
two or three evenings afterwards. After a 
few days syringe with clean water to cleanse 
the trees. You should also when the leaves 
hnvo fnllen dress with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, so often recommended in these pages for 
the destruction of Moss, insects, etc.] 

Black scab on Potatoes.— Can you tell me the 
cause of the enclosed disease on Potato, and if there is any 
means of preventing it? —C. W. Eaton. 

[This disease, of which you send us a bad 
example, is happily not common. That it is 
a most undesirable one there can be no 
doubt. The evidences of its presence are 
seen when tubers are lifted, and found to 
be more or less coated with black excres¬ 
cences or swellings, that have rough surfaces, 
like those of Broccoli heads. One of these 
swellings you send is as large as a Walnut. 
The affected Potatoes are, if badly diseased, 
quite unfit for food. How the disease 
originates there is no knowledge, but every 
evidence of the disease should be gathered 
up and be burnt. Possibly dressing the 
affected ground after the crop was lifted with 
gas-lime, two bushels to three rods of ground, 
and digging it in soon after, would destroy 
the fungus. It is advised in planting Pota¬ 
toes in gardens where the fungus gives 
trouble to strew sulphur along the furrows 
and the tubers before they are covered up.] 

Grapes attacked by grubs.— I am sending for 
your inspection a sample of Lady Downes’ Grape, which 
has been attacked by a small fly. 1 have put a sample of 
the fly in a bottle for safety, and maggots, no doubt, will 
be alive on the berries. The fly is very quick. The grubs 
attack the inside of the bunches first. I have not noticed 
any other variety molested. The Grapes are nearly ripe. 
—to/.. 

[The Grapes you enclosed are infested by 
the grubs of a small fly which I am afraid 
has no English name. It is known to ento¬ 
mologists as Drosophila melanogaster. It is 
a difficult pest to deal with, as the grubs 
cannot be reached in any general way with¬ 
out injuring the crop. Of course, the 
Grapes which contain grubs might be cut 
out and destroyed, and as many of the flies 
caught as possible. I am not sure if the 
flies could bo killed by fumigation or 
vaporising, or whether such processes would 
injure the crop. I do not imagine that any 
alteration of the temperature of the house 


would make any difference to the insects. I 
should spread a white cloth under the Vines 
and see if the grubs or the chrysalides drop 
on to it. I am not sure if the chrysalides are 
formed in the soil or riot. The insect pro¬ 
bably passes the winter in the chrysalis state, 
and if it does, then removing an inch in 
deptli of the surface soil in the course of 
the winter would be useful. If the chrysa¬ 
lides, or eggs, are placed on the shoots* or 
canes, then a thorough dressing with any 
insecticide would destroy them. This insect 
is very cosmopolitan, being found in Europe, 
Cuba, the United States, and Western 
Australia.—G. S. S.] 

The mussel scale. The piece of hark enclosed is 
cut from a Hawthorn which was growing in what is now 
my garden, when I built my house in 1808. It had this 
parasitic growth on it then. Now my Apple-trees are alio 
being attacked. Will you be good enough to tell me how 
the trees should be treated to get them clean again?— 
Krnritii. 

[Your trees have been attacked by the 
common “ Mussel scale ” (Mytilaspis pomo- 
rurn). You cannot do better than scrub the 
affected parts with a stiffish brush, dipped 
in a solution of paraffin emulsion or some of 
the insecticides that are sold which contain 
paraffin and soft-soap. The scale lays its 
eggs beneath itself, and then shrivels up and 
dies, the outer covering of the insect remain¬ 
ing and forming a shelter for the eggs and 
young scale. In applying any insecticide it 
is most important to remove the scale so that 
the former may reach the eggs or young in¬ 
sects. Any time in the winter would be a 
good time to perform the operation. The 
young ones hatch and leave the scale towards 
the end of May or early in June. If the in¬ 
fested parts are then * well scrubbed, even 
with a dry brush, the young ones will be de¬ 
stroyed. If the insect attacks parts of the 
tree which cannot be dealt with in this 
manner, the best way is to spray it with the 
following caustic wash : —Put 1 lb. of caustic 
soda into a gallon of water, and add 2 lb. of 
carbonate of potash (pearlash). Stir until all 
is dissolved, then add 9 gallons of water, and, 
last of all, 10 oz. of soft soap that has been 
dissolved in a little hot water. Stir all thor¬ 
oughly together and the mixture is ready for 
use. This mixture is very caustic, and will 
injure the clothes if it gets upon them, and, 
if possible, it should not be allowed to remain 
on the skin. If a still day be selected for per¬ 
forming the operation and due care be taken, 
there need be no fear of any barm to skin or 
clothes. This wash will destroy any insect 
life that it comes into contact with, also Moss 
and Lichens, but it must be applied before 
the buds show any sign of opening.] 

Tufted Pansies dying off (Folkestone). — 
In many instances the plants fall a prey to 
wireworm, while in other instances it is the 
result of the depredations of the leather- 
jacket grub. Either one of these evils is had 
enough in itself, but the two in combination 
may cause immense mischief. The plants 
sent to us appear to be affected by both the 
wireworm and the leather-jacket grub. The 
soil should he turned over and left in a rough 
condition during the winter, as by these 
means the frost should get well into the soil 
and thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects in 
the soil would then have little chance of sur¬ 
viving such treatment. If the garden is 
much infested with these pests still more 
drastic measures are necessary. A lhyer of 
gas-lime may be spread over the soil in the 
autumn and left thus throughout the winter, 
digging this in early in the spring. The free 
use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpose, this being sufficient in many in¬ 
stances to eradicate the evil. Any ground in 
which Pansies have been growing for two or 
three seasons seems to get. what is known ns 
” Pansy sick,” the plants dying off one after 
the other in the beds without there being the 
faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large 
scale invariably change the position of the 
plants each year. The Tufted Pansy is a 
gross-feeding plant, and very quickly absorbs 
a large proportion of the soluble properties 
of the garden soil, and, unless some good fer¬ 
tiliser can be placed in the soil to return to 
it what has been taken from it in large quan¬ 
tities. failure often follows. It is surprising 
how far-reaching an? the roots of these plants. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A BORDER OF HARDY PLANTS. 

I send you a photograph, which I hope you 
may be able to reproduce, showing plants 
growing naturally. In the distance is a large 
plant of Gaura Lindheimeri, three years old. 
I think it is a pity this plant is so seldom seen 
in gardens. When well established it is very 
beautiful. A fine plant of Romneya has 
bloomed well. This has been planted four 
years, and has spread into a fine bush, with 
as many as thirty-six blooms open at a time. 
The named varieties of Sorghums are well 
worth growing, and make graceful clumps at 
the back of borders such as this. The edge 
is stone, and the plants are allowed to creep 
over and break the line. B. M. H. 

Bury Green, Chcshunt . 

NICOTIANA SANDER/E. 

“ N. R.,” in the issue of September 23rd, 
p. 392, asks whether the flowers of N. Sandene 


ous parts of the country, all of which had 
their flowers fully expanded during the day¬ 
time. I noted that the variation in colour 
was but slight, w'ith but one exception, and 1 
in that case the flowers were a deep crimson- 
maroon 

In a contemporary a complaint is made 
about the lateness of the flowering of N. 
Sanderte. With this I am unable to agree, 
as both it and N. affinis came into flower ' 
together. The seed of both sorts was sown in 
February and the seedlings pricked off into 
boxes when ready to handle. The plants of 
Sander’s variety were afterwards potted into 
large 60-sized pots and planted out the latter i 
end of May with the other things. I do not, 
however, consider it necessary to pot them 
up, and another season shall allow them to 
remain in boxes, the same as with N. affinis, 
because if given a fair amount of space each 
plant will lift with a good ball of soil attached 
to the roots, and, being quite as hardy as the 
old favourite, will soon become established 
in the borders. A. W. 


either by planting it alternately with N. affinis 
or N. sylvestris, or, as in my case, as an 
edging to the last-named variety—a position 
it is evidently suited for and has been much 
admired, especially towards evening, when 
N. Sanderce begins to unfold its numerous 
blossoms, although with me it does not close 
up nearly as much while the sun is on it as 
does N. affinis. The plant itself is very 
branching and much more compact than N. 
affinis, growing into fine bushes towards 
August, consequently making a good autumn 
plant. I must confess that early in the sum¬ 
mer it gave the appearance of being a bit 
miffy, not growing away so kindly as one 
would wish, but this is a fault with most of 
the Tobaccos, which are at their best during a 
warm summer. It will be interesting to see 
1 whether it will prove a perennial, like N. 
affinis does down West, as this is quite a weed 
in many gardens after it once gets established. 
My experience is only of this year, but it is 
i plain one cannot sow too early in the spring 
I if he wishes to get the best possible plants to 



A mixed border in an old-fashioned garden in Herts. From photograph by W. Young and sent by Mrs. Horner, Bury Green, Cheshunt. 


have really attained the size mentioned by 
Mr. Fitzherbert. It may, therefore, interest 
him to know that with me the flowers on 
many of the plants measure, as near as pos¬ 
sible, 2J inches, and on others 2 inches. 
Plants carrying flowers but inch in dia¬ 
meter are in a very small minority. The | 
plants have grown so well and have flowered 
so profusely, both in and outdoors, that I am 
very pleased with it, and they have been mak¬ 
ing a fine show in the herbaceous borders for 
weeks past. Grown in groups they are very 
telling, and their habit of flowering being so 
informal and the colour of the blooms being 
a soft rosy-crimson, they harmonise splen¬ 
didly with the other occupants. A further 
advantage is the fact of the flowers remain¬ 
ing open the day through and not closing like 
those of N. affinis. I have seen it stated else¬ 
where that the flowers do close in the day¬ 
time, but such is not the case with mine, 
and, further than that, a great number of 
plants of this variety of-Tobaeco hav« come J 
under my observation uuittf f%cei» f t^ili/^tri- 


- The size of the flower of this plant , 

(so far as I have seen) is inch, either from 
plants grown in highly-treated ground, where 
they reached 5 feet 4 inches in height, broad 
in proportion, or from starved plants which 
only reached feet. The rich ground pro¬ 
duced better coloured flowers, dee]) red to full 
crimson. The poorer ground gave a poor 
colour. From the ground to the top, with its 
lavish bloom, my plant had, across a lawn, 
the effect of a Crimson Rambler Rose. It is 
still a good piece of colour. R. L. 

-Much diversity of opinion exists as 

to the merits of this new variety of Tobacco, 
some contending it is almost worthless either 
for beds or pots, while others praise it very 
highly. While not going to either extreme, 

I consider it has a future before it, but there 
is much for the hybridist to do yet in striving 
for more decided colour, a larger individual 
flower, and more of the scent of the old 
N. affinis. At present the colours are dull 
and unattractive even in a mass, and require 
something to add brightness to the whole, 


set out towards the end of May, shifting on as 
occasion demands, 6-inch, and even 7-inch, 
pots being none too large for them ; this like¬ 
wise applies to N. sylvestris, as neither 
makes an early start for some weeks after 
being set out. These Tobaccos should be 
given a sheltered position from cutting winds, 
if possible, as they are so very brittle and 
easily snap off, and I have found they appre¬ 
ciate fairly good soil. Devonian. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

In an exhibition sense it would seem as if 
raisers had reached to the limits of the 
Cactus section of the Dahlia in producing 
form, and, to some extent, colour. The 
wonderful variety in colouring seen in the 
thousands of flowers exhibited recently at the 
show' of the London Dahlia Union clearly evi¬ 
denced that it seemed impossible to extend 
the area of colour production. The new 
varieties now introduced show that practically 
the limit has been reached, and that it is 
equally so with form. Necessarily the Cac- 
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tus Dahlia becomes ultimately almost ns 
limited in form variation as do all other 
florists’ flowers where certain formulas ns to 
form and requirements are set up. When 
first taken in hand these Dahlias had a some¬ 
what rugged form or character, and it was 
that very ruggedness which caused so largely 
tho flower’s introduction to popularity, But 
as seedlings were raised and the long, narrow, 
fluted-jointed petal began to develop, a higher 
standard of form or excellence was set up, 
towards which all recent effort has been 
directed, and this description of petal, less 
straight or stiff than was seen at first, and 
invariably slightly incurved, has become the 
florist’s essential in any recognised good 
Cactus Dahlia. A few years since, when the 
late Mr. Burrell, of Cambridge, introduced 
his crab’s-claw-like petalled Fantasy, it was 
thought that here was found the developer of 
a new form or race of Cactus Dahlia. Some 
few very good varieties have been put into 
commerce with that form of petal, but these 
are distinctly less popular and are relatively 
fewer than are the less distorted petalled 
flowers, of which the very best probably in 
commerce, J. B. Biding, is a good type. 
Some time since also there was introduced a 
variety named Progenitor, having hroadish, 
somewhat loose, petals, the points of which 
were shaped like stag’s horns. Various 
others of that character followed, but these, 
ngain, are far from being popular. Hence, 
raisers find themselves forced back for high- 
class or acceptable Cactus varieties into the 
path of tho narrow-pointed petal, and the 
more perfect the variety follows that form 
the more acceptable docs it seem to be. 

It is worthy of note, however, that of all 
the new varieties presented by raisers this 
year none excel in beauty of form the J. B. 
Riding just referred to. There are a few 
diverse in colour and some presenting very 
beautiful colours, or combination of colour 
also, but, so far, practically nothing has been 
seen that excels the finest of last year’s pro¬ 
ductions. Form is now so good that getting 
beyond it seems impossible. Just as there 
came in the old rotund “shows” ultimate 
finality in form—and many newer ones are 
not one whit better than are old ones— 
so is it practically certain that the limit of 
variation or improvement of form in the 
Cactus Dahlia cannot be far off. It has long 
been a matter for grave regret that primarily 
efforts to raise new varieties of the Cactus 
section have been devoted to the securing of 
favoured exhibition flowers, whilst in the pro¬ 
duction of varieties suitable for garden 
flowering very little effort has been expended. 
Possibly the best for such purpose, so far, 
are the small flowered varieties of the Pom¬ 
pon Cactus section, but those who grow these 
Dahlias in their gardens not only want to 
have tho finest and best flowers the large- 
flowered section will produce, but they want 
them fully and abundantly displayed on the 
plants. When the objection is urged that 
Cactus Dahlias are, as a rule, bad garden 
plants, it is urged in reply that some varieties 
do flower well and that thinning and disbud¬ 
ding do much to make plants free flowering. 
These things inav bo so, but, taken gener¬ 
ally, the Cactus Dahlia is yet far from being 
a popular garden flower. A. I). 

- With very few exceptions the Cactus 

Dahlias most suitable for exhibition are 
the most effective as garden kinds. The 
selection which follows, therefore, may 
be recommended for general purposes, 
and they are up-to-date varieties. All 
have been grown by me, and carefully noted. 
The names do not include any novelties of 
this year which will be introduced by various 
raisers next spring at rather prohibitive 
prices. The season has been favourable to a 
good display of bloom, and Dahlias are last¬ 
ing in flower longer than usual. The fine- 
petalied varieties are those most favoured, 
and in this respect the newer ones advance. 
These flowers deteriorate in a few years 
through propagation and other causes, so 
that it is of great importance to he continu¬ 
ally raising new ones from seeds. For ex¬ 
ample, tho variety Mrs. J. J. Crowe, which 
has for a few years been considered the 
highest type of beauty to he found in a Cactus 
Dahlia, is so woru ofTf'Chatone rarely obtains 
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a blossom having a centre that is perfect. It 
is only grown by me for seed. 

Alexander is a dark maroon flower of 
good form and quality. 

Ben Nash, deep rosy crimson, is a flue 
flower, with good growth, and very stout stem. 

Conrad, terra-cotta-red, is a good flower, 
and very free to bloom. 

Dainty. —This is hardly large enough for 
show unless grown well, but for the garden it 
is a gem. The colour is a combination of 
yellow and pink. 

Fairy, white, with very narrow florets, is a 
choice and pretty thing. 

Harbour Light, a distinct shade of buff, 
tinted crimson. It is good in every way. 

George Gordon is bronzy-yellow, of very 
nice form, and with a capital stem. 

Florence M. Stredwick, a good free- 
flowering white. 

H. W. Sillem has crimson-scarlet, very 
narrow florets, and is excellent for exhibition. 

H. F. Robertson, deep yellow of capital 
sh ape. 

Ibis, bright deep orange, grand colour. 
The petals are rather wide compared with 
those of the best types, but it is one of the 
most effective Dahlias in the garden. It is 
somewhat scarce. 

J. B. Biding is a magnificent variety, 
yellow in the centre, shading to orange. It 
is very large and noble, yet light in build. 

J. W. Wilkinson, rosy-crimson, is one of 
the few old varieties that holds its own. Dis¬ 
budding often spoils this kind. It should be 
allowed to perfect all bloom buds that come. 

Lauretta is yellow and rosy-red, a pretty 
combination. It is best late in the season, 
when it is most effective. 

Lord of the Manor is rich crimson, with 
yellow at the base. It is an improved “ Mrs. 
Carter Page.” This is finest early in the 
season. 

Mont Blanc, pure white, a strong exhibi¬ 
tion flower. 

Mrs. Edward Mawley, light yellow. This 
has been a favourite, but in a year or so it 
will be considered coarse. 

Mrs. H. L. Brousson, salmon shade of 
yellow, a handsome flower, with an excep¬ 
tionally good stem. 

Mrs*. S. T. Wright, lavender shade, very 
free and effective in the garden. 

PEARL is a grand pink variety, a good 
flower, on a capital stem. 

Phinbas, brilliant scarlet. Tins is very 
effective, but a trifle coarse in build of flower. 

Rainbow', pink, with exceptionally long 
florets, is a handsome show variety. 

W. E. Dickson, rich crimson, a magnifi¬ 
cent flower, and very strong grower. 

W. Hopkins, dark maroon, fine shape, 
especially in sunny weather, but like all dark- 
coloured kinds, it loses its rich shade late in 
the season, when it is cold. II. S. 

AUTUMN PROPAGATION OF HER¬ 
BACEOUS PHLOXES. 

Quite the largest number of those who grow 
these things have but one idea concerning the 
way to increase the stock, which, apart from 
the rough-and-ready methods of division, con¬ 
sists merely of an endeavour to root cuttings 
in the early spring. To (hose whose means 
and experience in rooting such things are 
limited one cannot too strongly recommend 
autumn cuttings, not because these are more 
plentiful in autumn, but chiefly because of 
the ease with which they root and the excel¬ 
lent plants they make for the next season’s 
flowering. These who desire to increase their 
Phloxes after this manner must take the 
necessary steps to secure good cuttings by 
October. 

It may be done in this way. When the 
flowering is over, all that is needed is to 
remove all the branching portion of the 
flowering truss, so that nothing remains, save 
the erect, leafy stems of the plant. Should 
the weather be still dry or the soil in that 
condition, a good soaking of water will be 
found of great assistance to the forthcoming 
cuttings. Very soon these latter will be seen 
emerging from the axil of every leaf on the 
upper portion of the plant, and a few water¬ 
ings, if necessary, will assist in making ft 
cutting of the right length more quickly. 


Such cuttings need not be more than inches 
in length, and at this size are readily pulled 
out of their position by first removing the 
supporting leaf and by a sharp downward 
pull. This, if sharply done, will yield a cut¬ 
ting with a perfect heel attached, and with¬ 
out further ado the cuttings may he firmly 
inserted in sandy soil placed in a hand- 
light in a shady place and well watered. Such 
cuttings root freely in a cold frame or hand- 
light, but water must be given freely for a 
time. The chief points of value attaching to 
this method of increase are the utilisation of 
material that is generally discarded and the 
earlier and better plants. Usually by 
February ensuing the cuttings I have de¬ 
scribed possess two or three shoots at the 
base, each of which will flower in the sum¬ 
mer. In these autumn cuttings there is but 
little noticeable growth of the cutting above 
ground, but at tlie base of the cutting may 
be found many latent buds, which in the 
soil and moisture develop stoloniferous 
shoots an inch or more in length. 1 have 
rooted thousands of such cuttings, and, quite 
apart from the gain in time, I regard the 
plants so raised in every sense superior to 
spring cuttings. 

Havijtton llill. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Alstroemerlaa.— Whilst some things languished in 
the borders under a south wall during the spell of drought 
we had in .July, the Alstrmmerias did not, for they like a 
warm position ho long as they have a depth of good roil 
into which their roots can penetrate. A shallow, badly- 
drained soil is often the cause of failure to grow them. As 
plants for autumn blooming and for providing many 
sprays of Lily-like blooms they should be oftener grown. 

Dressing a lawn —On page 374, of the issue of 
Sept. 16, appears a note on “ Dressing a Lawn,*’ but, 
unfortunately, jour correspondent says the mixture 
should he " scattered lightly .... from time to lime.” 
If you will be good enough to tell me bow much of this 
mixture to uBe, tay per rod or square yard, and how 
often it may be app ied I shall feel obliged?—W m. H. 
Coldwhlls. 

Shrubby Calceolarias.— The hot, dry weather 
we had in July and part of August was the cause of many 
of the shrubby Calceolarias collapsing, and those that have 
survived are in many instances very deficient of cuttings. 
What can be done now to secure stock for next year? At 
this distant date, and since the welcome rains, the pros¬ 
pects are somewhat better, but it h advisable to remove 
some of the flowering stems, and so concentrate the 
energies of the plant* on making wood, as quite small cut¬ 
tings placed in sandy Boil will root. Calceolarias will 
stand a slight frost, and after that cuttings can often )>e 
secured, but early in October should see the frame ready 
and the cuttings dibbled into the bed.— Woodbastwick. 

HollyhOCltB.— Many have been the suggestions from 
time to time as to the best way of pr evening or curing 
the Hollyhock disease which often infests the plants, 
causing the foliage to rust away, but the best of all 
methods is growing on young plants each year for flowering 
the following season. Where this is practised seldom 
indeed Is it that one is troubled with disease. Resides, 
what is of equal importance, young plants produce the 
best flowers, and if for no other reason than this they 
should be grown. It is well, however, to give young 
plants some little protection in the winter, and if the 
position they are to occupy next summer is at ail bleak it 
will be better to defer planting until spring, keeping the 
plants in the meantime on a sheltered l>order.—F. W. D. 

Double Begonia Major Hope. This 
double-flowered Begonia of the tuberous- 
rooted section is used to considerable ad¬ 
vantage for bedding at Hampton Court; in 
fact, for this purpose it is one of the best 
of the larger growers. The colour is a very 
pleasing shade of pink, deeper in the centra 
than on the outside. It is not a large, 
densely-packed flower. The plant is of good 
sturdy habit, flowers freely, holds itself up 
well, and, seen in a mass, is remarkable for 
its distinct shade of colour. For the flower 
garden the dwarf growers, such ns Lafayette, 
Count Zeppelin, Washington, etc., continue 
to gain admirers; still, this of the larger 
growers, is, as above stated, valuable.—T. 

Clematis montana not flowering:.— Will you 

kindly toll me why my Clematis montana does not bloom 
more profusely ? I planted it four years auo; the first 
year it did not bloom at all, each year since it has only 
had n few blossoms. It is climbing over an old shrub on 
tho north side of the house. It is a rampant grower, and 
has thrown out some very long shoots this summer. I 
have never pruned it. Should I do so?—J. K. O. 

[Leave the Clematis as it is, only thinning 
out the very weak and thin wood. A little 
judicious pruning each year after the flower¬ 
ing is over is all that is necessary. In the 
spring give the plant a good mulch of cow- 
manure, and if the weather is at all dry 
during the summer water freely. It will no 
doubt flower freely enough when once it has 
become well established. Did you when 
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planting provide a good larder for the plant? | 
This is very important, more especially if 
the plant has to struggle with the roots of 
trees or other strong growing plants. Plant 
the Clematis you refer to in a sunny position. 
You had best move it in the spring, taking 
rare that the position is well drained, ana 
that good soil in the way of rich loam, with 
a little chalk or lime rubbish mixed with it, is 
given. Treat it in the same way as recom- 


soon lose their brilliant colours. They may 
be placed between the leaves of some book 
that is of little value, or between folds of 
paper, that which is porous and unglazed 
being the best. The drying is sometimes 
hastened by passing a warm flat-iron over the 
paper. Change the paper every day until the 
leaves are quite dry, and then keep them be¬ 
tween the leaves of a book or in folds of paper, 
under a moderate weight, until wanted for 


Ganna Mile. Antonia Fichet. 


mended for C. montana in the way of mulch¬ 
ing and watering during the summer.] 

Drying autnmn leaves —I have some finely 
colouied leaves on my Vines which I would like to try and 
preserve. I have been told there is some method of 
preserving them when cut so that they retain their colour 
and shape. If I am correctly informed, could you, 
through the columns of Oardbnino, tell me how to do so? 
—Con. A. 

[There is a beauty about autumn leaves 
that is often overlooked, though it is well 
worth preserving. To have them in their 
best condition they shou4d>be dried as japidly 
as possiljde after being|gath#f^fl, t q t(i|y > ill 


shoiHtsbe dried as ■apidn 
ngfeathery!, t 


| use. They may be tastefully arranged upon 
| white cardboard, in the form of wreaths, bou- 
I quets, etc., or they may be used to decorate 
lamp-shades, to surround pictures, etc. The 
leaves are first carefully oiled with boiled 
| linseed oil, upon the upper side only. A 
; little oil is applied with a bit of cloth or a 
! brush, and the surplus wiped off with a soft 
i cloth ; this increases the brilliancy of the 
colours as well as the permanency. They are : 
afterwards fixed in their places by means of I 
strong gum.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME NEW CANNAS. 

It is now nearly twenty years since M. 
Crozy-aine, then of Lyons, now of Hydros, 
commenced to distribute the beautiful flower¬ 
ing Cumins which have since then made his 
name celebrated throughout the world. At 
first the flowers of the whole of them were of 
some shade of red or yellow, as in¬ 
deed those of the majority are to-day, 
still other tints are now to be found 
among them. This is particularly 
noticeable in the case of the newer 
varieties, of which there are a great 
many, for M. Crozy still continues to 
annually distribute a choice selection 
from his numerous seedlings. 

In the spring of the present year 
fifty varieties, divided into two series, 
were put into commerce for the first 
time, one of them, Mme. M. M. Gen- 
sollen, being illustrated on page 435. 
This, which reaches a height ot about 
a yard, has handsome rich green 
foliage and large, well-formed flowers 
of a distinct China Rose tint. The 
other new ones of the same series are 
Mme. Louis Voraz, canary yellow, 
deeper tinted inside, slightly marked 
vermilion ; Ministre Leon Mouget, 
bright amaranth, a very distinct 
shade; Mme. Louis Martin, soft 
salmon ; Mile. Charlotte Mougeot, 
rosy cerise, a very large flower ; Mme. 
Ferdinant Langle, purplish red ; Mme. 
Ernest Delnruye, canary yellow, 
blotched in the centre with carmine ; 
Depute Antide Boyer, brilliant red¬ 
dish purple ; Mme. Paul Schmidt, of 
the Heine Charlotte class, bright scar¬ 
let edged gold ; Benoit Comte, purple 
leaves, and rich red flowers; Mile. 
Gabrielle Miquel, soft rose, shot with 
a deeper tint; Souvenir de Mme. 
Petrick, purple leaves and chrome 
yellow flowers ; Mile. Clin, creamy 
white, changing later on to pure white, 
the purest of all the Cannas that have 
yet appeared ; M. Marius Crapoton, 
yolk of egg yellow ; Mme. J. Perreau, 
golden yellow, freely dotted with 
bright carmine ; Souvenir de Nicholas 
Musset, brilliant amaranth, particu¬ 
larly bright and free flowering ; Victor 
Lemoine, of a brilliant garnet tint ; 
Souvenir de J. Rieard, vermilion ; 
Wilhelm Wilshaus, saffron red, dotted 
with a deeper tint. 

The remainder of the fifty new 
varieties are included in a second 
series, whose members are priced 
lower than in the first. One of this 
section is illustrated, viz., Mile. An¬ 
tonia Fichet, soft rose, a very beauti¬ 
ful tint. The older varieties, with cul¬ 
tural directions and other particulars, 
were fully dealt with in Gardening 
Illustrated for August 12th last, 
page 305. 

ARUM LILIES. 

A FEW pots of Arum Lilies are an 
acquisition to a greenhouse, and it 
may be said of them that they are 
easy to deal with. Plants that 
have been out-of-doors for the summer 
will ere this have been brought in¬ 
doors. and any that require repotting 
should be taken in hand forthwith. 
It is an immense advantage to give 
Arums a few months of open air treat¬ 
ment, and one of the best places for 
them is a cool north border, or placed where 
trees partly overhang and form a shade. So 
grown and the pots plunged, they make rapid 
growth, and the dark healthy foliage is a true 
indication as to open air culture suiting them. 
At the best if left in a greenhouse the year 
round, they lack robustness, and though one 
may syringe them frequently it is not so bene¬ 
ficial as rain. In repotting opportunity 
should be taken to rem<j>ve the offshoots and 
pot them_ separately. The soil for them 
should he good loam and Jeaf mould, with a 
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little rotted manure, and each pot should be 
well drained. Arums enjoy a liberal supply 
of moisture ; indeed, in summer, and during 
the period of blooming it is scarcely possible 
to give them too much, and occasional doses 
of manure-water will improve the spathes. 
One point requires watching when in the 
house, and that is the damping of the spathes, 
sometimes caused through drip from the 
roof, which trickles into the buds, causing 
them to rot off. Arum Lilies lend themselves 
to gentle forcing, and one may have their 
cup-shaped blooms quite early in the year if 
desired.- Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Ivy-leaverJ Pelargoniums. These are very 
popular, and no wonder, seeing in how many 
ways about a garden they may be used. In 
the greenhouse, for instance, there are the 
hanging baskets ; and what better or more 
Bhowy subject can we have than these? The 
roof may also be covered with them. The 
back wall of a greenhouse is not always made 
the best use of, but surely no more fitting 
plant can be employed for covering it than 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. Then there are 
the window-boxes, and in spring quite little 
cuttings struck in heat make suitable-sized 
plants very speedily, and their freedom of 
flowering in a sunny window is w r ell known.— 
F. W. D. 

Campanula isophylla. — This graceful 
plant, now at its* best, is one of those useful 
things that seem to beautify any position. I 
find pots about 5 inches or 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter large enough to grow fine plants, suit¬ 
able for vases or for edging conservatory 
stages, but perhaps it shows its true trailing 
character best when used for filling large 
hanging baskets, when the white and blue 
varieties can be used in about equal propor¬ 
tions, or alternate baskets filled with the 
separate colours. I have lately seen some 
lovely vases filled with this graceful plant that 
have stood out-of doors fully exposed through 
several winters, without taking any injury. 
For window boxes it is one of the very best 
subjects that can be employed. If the small 
side shoots are taken off and inserted in cold 
frames they will strike freely, and make nice 
plants in spring.—J. G., Gosport. 

Tree-Paeonies for growing in pots.— 
Many of these are lovely grown in this way 
in spring. I have grown them in this way 
for several years, blooming in March and 
April. The*ir large and gorgeous-looking 
blooms commend them to all lovers of flow’ers. 
Some few years since I obtained several 
plants, intending to make a bed in the open, 
but circumstances induced me not to do so. 
Accordingly they were grown in pots. As 
they grew I gave them large pots up to 
10 inches, giving them liberal treatment when 
in growth. The results have been most satis¬ 
factory. By growing them early for several 
years they come into bloom in the spring in 
a cold house. They receive shelter after 
blooming till severe frost is over. These 
Families are to be recommended to all who 
want spring blooming things and have but 
little glass apace.— J. Crook. 

Francoa ramosa and F. appendiculata 
have both done well with me out-of-doors this 
summer, and I purpose giving them a trial in 
the beds next season, where, grown as dot- 
plants over a base of scarlet or pink Pelar¬ 
gonium, they would make an effective display. 
F. appendiculata is much the hardier of the 
two, and has a little pink in the flowers, and 
on that account is not quite so useful as F. 
ramosa, yet it is a plant that should be oftener 
met with in our gardens. Both varieties are 
easily raised from seed sown in the early 
spring, pricking into boxes two or three inches 
apart when ready, keeping under glass until 
near Midsummer, potting into 3-inch pots, 
and eventually into 5£-inch or 6^-inch to 
flower in. If intended for planting outside 
during summer, stand them out in a sheltered 
corner early in April. Old plants will now 
be passing out of bloom, and could be divided 
and placed in 3 inch or 4 inch pots, which, 
if kept close and shaded from the sun a few 
weeks, would make equally as good plants by 
next bedding-out Uzqe as seedlings. Mine that 
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given a sheltered position, and, if anything, 
away from too damp a place, as the foliage 
is liable to decay should the winter be wet or 
very snowy, but it is a plant that pays for a 
little extra attention.—D evonian. 

Cinerarias in autumn.— Were I asked the 
cause so many fail to grow these well, my 
answer would be from coddling them and 
not giving sufficient air. More Cinerarias 
are ruined from this than from any other 
cause. Grow on a cold bottom, giving plenty 
of air at all times, except in severe cold ; 
avoid letting them get dry at the root; give a 
good larder, and use no fire heat, unless com 
pelled to do so. 1 have observed in many 
gardens where many stove and other plants 
aro grown well that Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Calceolarias, etc., often present a sorry ap¬ 
pearance. Mnny amateurs when autumn 
sets in keep the structures too close, giving 
fire-heat on appearance of frost. It would be 
far better to cover the glass at night to keep 
out frost. Another error many make with 
these and kindred things is placing them on 
open stages over hot-water-pipes. This 
quickly brings on a crop of fly, etc. No 
place is so good for these as frames, pits, etc., 
and it is astonishing the amount of frost that 
may be kept out by covering the glass. A 
pit with a pipe round it is an ideal place 
for them. A temperature of 35 degs. to 
40 degs. is ample on cold nights for these 
and Calceolarias.— J. Crook. 

Hardy plants for spring forcing.— When 
ordering bulbs how easy it is to forget sub 
jects in our own garden that are capable of 
imparting much beauty to our greenhouse in 
the early spring, if only they are taken in 
hand soon enough. For instance, in Dielv- 
tras, Spirmas, Campanulas, including Can¬ 
terbury Bells, that make a brave show, Deut- 
zias, Lilacs, and Solomon’s Seal, you have a 
variety of hardy plants that with gentle 
forcing, after a period in a cold frame to 
admit of their forming roots, will give 
much colour to a house, aud many blossoms 
that are useful for cutting, with next to no 
expense. That bulbs are invaluable for 
forcing all admit, but that they alone are 
essential to bring about a spring display is 
not the case.— Leahurst. 

Lapagerias. —In looking through a nur¬ 
sery the other week for some plants I wanted 
I came across two Lapagerias in rather a 
dilapidated house, but they were full of 
bloom, because the portion of the house where 
they were growing had been kept in repair 
for the sake of these plants. In conversation 
with the proprietor about climbing plants in 
general, I mentioned the fact that Lapagerias 
did not seem to be cultivated so largely as 
they onee were, and I gathered he had little 
call for them. This house with the two 
plants—the rose and the white—justified its 
being kept up even for these, for the blossoms 
were depending from the roof in profusion 
amongst the dark green leaves. The soil in 
which these plants were growing was loam 
and peat and sand, and the bed was well 
drained. Occasionally the leaves were care¬ 
fully sponged, whilst the syringe was kept at 
work amongst them. One of the reasons 
why some people fail to grow those beautiful 
flowering creepers is owing to their being 
planted in unsuitable, badly-drained soil. 
Another cause of failure is planting them in 
positions where cold currents of air reach 
them. I know one house in particular where 
a Lapageria has been grown for years, but it 
is not by any means free flowering, simply 
because it is growing in a border where the 
drainage is bad, and is between two doors 
that are frequently left open.— Derby. 


“ FLORA and Sylva,” for August, 1905, ia 
of varied interest, its main feature belnp perhaps an 
article by R. Irwin Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Qarden, upon Gerbera Jamesoni and its new hybrids, with 
a finely-drawn plate in colours. The second plate is 
Zygopetalum discolor var. atrocceuleum, with a review of 
that perplexing genus by Mr. Jag. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Orohid Committee of the R.H.S. Articles upon Cannaa 
past and present, trees of the Bald Cypress at Whitton, 
and the Chinese Tulip Tree are illustrated by fine wood 
engravings; and notes upon the Tricuspidaria—perhaps 
better known as Orlnodendron—the Pink Cherokee Bose, 
and the Loquat, go to make up an issue of unusual interest 


, jears are 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

It is now safe to assume that all plants of 
the exhibition kinds aro comfortably housed 
and bud development taking place. Should 
any plants be still outside not a day’s delay 
should take place before housing them, as 
frosts may come at any time. For this 
reason plants of the decorative kinds should 
be placed under glass without delay, making 
an exception in the case of the late-flowering 
varieties, which must be kept outside until 
the last possible moment, by these means 
retarding their growth and subsequent bad 
development. While adopting this method 
of treating the very late flowering kinds, the 
grower must not be* unmindful of what may be 
required of him at any moment. Should 
there be signs of frost, and not infrequently 
the first visitation is a severe one, he must 
have everything ready for the speedy removal 
of the late-flowering plants indoors. Where 
it is possible it is always better to place them 
in a glass structure by themselves, as their in¬ 
terests are so much better served thereby. 
The late kinds must not be crowded, or dis¬ 
aster will follow. Should any plants be left 
out in the frost give them a good watering 
overhead or use the syringe for the same 
purpose before the sun attains any power on 
the succeeding morning. When arranging 
them in position in the house keep the plants 
as near the glass as possible, or they may 
become drawn, and the subsequent display 
be disappointing. Abundant ventilation is 
essential to the well-being of the late-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, and from the time they 
are first housed until quite late in November, 
no fire-heat should be given. Only when the 
buds show colour, and then only to a very 
limited extent, is it really necessary to give 
artificial heat, and then only in sufficient 
quantity to dispel moisture. 

This is an excellent time to lift plants from 
the open border, as the mnjoritv of them 
have their buds well “set.” Those who have 
glasshouses with ordinary garden soil for the 
Mooring would be well advised to replant the 
lifted specimens in this. The soil should be 
turned over a few days before commencing 
the replanting, which should be done firmly, 
giving the plants a good watering in when 
the operation is completed. When the floor 
of the greenhouse is of a permanent char¬ 
acter, such as tiles, stone, or concrete, the 
lifted plants should be placed in large pots, 
boxes, or any other receptacle to answer the 
same purpose. Place the plants in a shady 
quarter of the garden for a day or two that 
they may recover from the check of lifting, 
aud give them water in sufficient quantity to 
moisten all the soil. As soon as re-estab¬ 
lished the plants should be placed under 
glass, and each one given plenty of room. 
Ventilate the glass structure freely, in this 
way keeping the plants in good health. 
When evidence of progress is visible, and 
the buds are swelling, apply liquid manure 
regularly. Half an ounce of guano to a 
gallon of water is ample, and if this be first 
dissolved in boiling water the fertilising pro¬ 
perties are the more readily assimilated by 
the roots. Any grower having plants in the 
outdoor garden that have only just formed 
their buds would be well advised to lift such, 
as they are not likely to do much outdoors 
after this. At this period it is important that 
disbudding should be done with the more 
crowded buds of the decorative kinds. A 
rigid disbudding is not necessary. Strive 
rather to develop pleasing sprays of small to 
medium-sized blooms. Keep the growths 
tied in an upright position, as this assists in 
the even development of the blooms. 

To the plants grown to produce exhibition 
blooms the advice just given respecting deco¬ 
rative plants applies with equal force. Large 
blooms, if allowed to overhang at all. inva¬ 
riably open unevenly, and they lose in value 
accordingly. Right from the first, tie the 
buds securely in an upright and even posi¬ 
tion. As the buds unfold their florets look 
carefully into each fast developing flower, re¬ 
moving ill sliapen florets, and any that may 
be damping. If left too long other florets will 
be affected, and a whole bloom spoilt. Blooms 
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of the incurved type will need incessant at¬ 
tention in this respect. Much of the dressing 
that they usually receive after being cut from 
the plant previous to the exhibition may be 
done beforehand, and a more natural appear¬ 
ance obtained by so doing. See that drip . 
from the roof is not doing any damage, aB 
if this is not observed a bloom may be irre¬ 
trievably damaged. Should green-fly be seen I 
the plants should be fumigated at once. Half 


should be partially closed, and in bad cases 
almost wholly so. Do not forget to make 
good uso of the inside tiffany screen, shading 
the blooms from the sun, especially the richly 
coloured kinds, and most of the white varie¬ 
ties. Mildew is already giving some concern, 
and as it is difficult to remove the plants now 
that they are placed in position, the affected 
leaves should be dusted with flowers of sul¬ 
phur without delay. Walering needs to be 


Canna Mine. M. M. Gensollen. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at Burford Lodge, 
Dorking. (See page 433.) 


an hour’s fumigation two nights in succession 
should suffice to completely eradicate the pest. 
Feeding may be continued until most blooms 
arc two-thirds expanded. Subsequent to this 
eriod manure-water must be gradually with- 
eld. In foggy and damp weather the hot- 
water pipes should be slightly warmed. This 
should have the effect of dispelling moisture, 
and for this reason the top ventilators should 
always remain open. /TbS side ventilths 


done with care, and excessive moisture should 
be wiped up from the floor of the greenhouse. 
At this time it is well to get exhibition boards, 
cups, and tubes, etc., ready for the shows 
that will soon be taking place. See that the 
boards are painted a deep rich olive green, 
and nicely varnished. Test the tubes to see 
that they do not leak, and also see that the 
springs or screws of the cups are in working 
order. E» G. 


FRUIT. 

HINTS ON APRICOT CULTURE. 
Native of a much warmer clime than our 
own, it naturally follows that the Apricot de¬ 
mands the warmest positions that can be 
afforded it. For this reason it is invariably 
planted and trained against walls having a 
southern, south-western, or due western 
aspect, or, in other words, it is accorded the 
sunniest and most sheltered position at 
command. A due east or south-eastern 
aspect is best avoided, owing to the blossoms 
suffering to a greater extent from frost than 
is the case when the trees occupy either of 
the aspects previously named. Unless the 
frost is very severe a sufficiency of blossoms 
generally escapes injury to yield a crop, and 
often a very heavy one, when either of the 
first named positions is chosen, because the 
frost is generally dissolved as a result of the 
air having become warmed by the heat of the 
sun, before the latter shines direct on the 
trees. With the exception of Plums, Apricots 
have furnished the best crop of wall fruit 
this season, the fruit being set and somewhat 
sheltered by their own foliage, in addition to 
the other protective measures afforded, with 
the consequence that they escaped, while 
havoc was wrought among Peaches, etc. 
Although capricious, it is seldom that the 
Apricot crop is a complete failure, always 
provided climate and soil are suitable, and 
the fruit is so luscious that it is well wortli 
all the trouble necessary to secure a crop. 
In many instances it is found that both 
climate and position are eminently suitable, 
but the soil just the reverse, and yet with 
very little trouble and expense matters might 
be remedied, so that the Apricot has an 
equal chance of succeeding with Peaches and 
Nectarines. When an unsuitable medium 
has to be dealt with in relation to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the two last-named fruits it is soon 
rectified and rendered suitable to their re¬ 
quirements, but except where its require¬ 
ments are thoroughly understood how seldom 
is it the case with the Apricot. 

In regard to the question of soil, that 
which suits the Peach will also suit the 
Apricot, but if anything it should be rendered 
more porous than for the Peach, so that 
autumnal rains may pass quickly down to the 
drainage. In a retentive soilApricots are prone 
to make new growth if the autumn should 
be a wet one, which can be prevented to a 
great extent by a free use of some such 
material as lime rubble, this to be incor¬ 
porated with the staple. Limo rubble is 
most essential in all cases where heavy Boils 
have to be dealt with, as in addition to its 
ensuring the needful degree of porosity, it 
also supplies the calcareous matter which all 
stone fruits so much require. In instances 
where the nature of the soil does not admit 
of the employment of lime rubble the re¬ 
quisite amount of limo may be supplied in 
the form of bone-meal and half-inch bones, 
the lime for immediate and the bone-meal for 
future requirements. The use of organic 
manure should always be avoided when pre¬ 
paring sites for planting Apricots, as this 
j forces strong growth, which sooner or later 
falls a prey to gumming. It is far better when 
the staple needs enriching to make use of 
wood-ashes, bone-manures, road-scrapings, 
and sidings, and where it can be spared or 
had for the digging good turfy loam. The 
, use of any or all of these ingredients will en¬ 
sure an abundance of fibrous roots being 
made, which in turn produce short-jointed 
wood that ripens well, and is always studded 
with fruit buds. Unless in the case of plant¬ 
ing a number of trees it is not necessary to 
form elaborate borders, as a hole opened out, 
say six feet square and two feet six inches 
deep, and filled with suitable compost, or to 
which it may only be necessary to add some 
one or other of the ingredients named above, 
will serve the requirements of a single 
tree for several seasons. Ample drainage is, 
however, highly necessary, and in low-lying 
localities the bottom of the hole or borders 
has to be concreted. Broken bricks are 
better than stones for drainage, and they 
should either be covered with some long litter 
or turves, Grass aide downwards. Another 
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important factor is making the compost 
very firm, without which the production of 
well-ripened fruitful wood may be looked for 
in vain. To begin with, it is good policy to 
plant fan-trained trees from three to four 
years old, and maidens at the same time 
whenever space can be found for them. The 
latter are very useful, as in the event of one 
of the former trees becoming decrepit through 
loss of branches, there is always one to fall 
back upon to make good the deficiency. 
Home-grown trees, too, can always be lifted 
while yet clothed with leaves, and if carefully 
done the loss of crop the following season is 
immaterial. 

As to varieties, Moor Park stands at tho 
head of the list as the best and richest 
flavoured, but it is more given to gumming 
than any of the others to be named, and 
should be planted in the warmest positions 
only. Breda, on the contrary, is as hardy, 
if not the hardiest of all, and the fruits, if 
only medium sized, are rich and juicy. Large 
Peach and Shipley are fine highly-flavoured 
fruits, and the same remarks apply in an 
almost equal degree to St. Ambroise. Hems 
kirk and Kaisha complete my list, both of 
which arc first rate in every way, and form a 
good succession to Moor Park. A. W. 

LATE PEARS. 

The Pear crop this year is a most variable 
one, in some instances there is almost a 
failure, in others a full crop has been ob¬ 
served. The frost in May was accountable 
for this variable record, and where shelter 
was absent, or the situation low, there is a 
poor crop. Those who have a supply will be 
much concerned as to the proper time for 
gathering, and the manner of dealing with 
their Pears afterwards. There lias been 
much complaint by fruit salesmen and others 
as to the unusually heavy losses sustained by 
the premature decay of so much autumn fruit. 
The popular Williams’, in particular, lias 
given much trouble and disappointment. It 
is to be hoped that the later kinds will not 
act in a similar manner, for sufficient have 
been lost already through birds and wasps. 

Much care, and not a little judgment, are 
necessary in order that late kinds of Pears 
may he preserved until December and 
January. There are so many sorts that 
mature in October and November, and so few 
that ripen later, that the greatest care in 
gathering must be exercised, otherwise all will 
turn in really before tlieir normal season, 
and leave a blank that no other fruit can fill. 
The first and most important measure to he 
observed is late gathering, the later the Pears 
can be left on the trees with safety the better, 
for as soon ns they are gathered and stored 
they commence to ripen. By leaving them 
on the trees they can be retarded a good 
many days, and sometimes even weeks, but 
there should be a passing thought given to 
the weather changes, or, perhaps, the losses 
may become more disappointing than arc 
brought, about by premature ripeness. Frost, 
when it comes suddenly and severe, has 
proved fatal to outstanding crops of Pears, 
Apples, and Plums. I have known instances 
where one unexpected severe frost has 
blackened all such fruit left ungathered and 
exposed, so that a certain amount of risk is 
incurred by the necessary attempt at retard¬ 
ing in this way. Many of my fruits have 
beep enclosed in muslin with a view to pro¬ 
tecting them against wasp ravages. Specially 
prepared paper bags I have seen used, and 
those who have them would find these give 
similar protection against frost. A portion 
of such stock -and it would he unwise to 
leave the whole—will not be gathered for 
some time, so as to make the succession more 
lengthened, especially Pears produced on wall 
trees. Walls give much protection in frosty 
periods, so it is well to look to these rather 
than to the open bush or pyramid-tree for the 
latest reserve. The muslin would afford 
some degree of safety against cold, but not 
when the frost threatens to be severe. 

Unless some precaution is taken Pears 
when sufficiently ripe will fall from the trees. 
Many provide against this by attaching a liga¬ 
ture to the Pear stalk and branch, then if it 
separates it cannot fall to the ground. In 
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storing it is best to spread them out in single 
layers. They can also be assorted into sizes 
and stored in boxes, placing them, if possible, 
where it is uniformly cool. An underground 
cellar forms a good Pear store, and some¬ 
times a spare room in the dwelling-house 
answers the .same purpose. No damaged 
fruits should he put in the store, ns they are 
certain to decay, and one fruit will soon set 
up decay in several others unless promptly 
removed. For this reason it is well to ex¬ 
amine each fruit soon after it is brought in, 
for it has been noticed that a change is soon 
apparent when the fruit is taken from the 
tree and stored away. The smallest punc¬ 
ture from bird or wasp sets up decay almost 
immediately. Such fruits are best used up 
for stewing while they are still sound. Those 
having but little storing space would find tho 
patent trays sometimes advertised excellent 
for late Pears ; those who have used them 
speak in high terms of their convenience and 
efficacy. Darkness of the fruit chamber, 
and only slight ventilation, conduce to good 
keeping. Much, however, depends on local 
circumstances. West Wilts. 

Apples for September aud October.— Would 
you kindly tell me a few pood eatinp Apple*, ripeninp 
about now? Are Harvey’s Wiltshire Defiance, Court of 
Wick, and Cornish Aromatic pood deiaert Apples?— 

[J)r*.<erf: Irish Peach. Red Astrnchan, 
Duchess of Glo’ster, Gravenstein, Grenadier, 
Lady Sudeley, and Summer Golden Pippin. 
See note, re “Apple Slimmer Golden Pippin,” 
in our issue of September 30, page 400. 
Cooking: Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, 
Potts’ Seedling, Stirling Castle, and Cellini. 
Harvey’s Wiltshire Defiance is a cooking 
Apple. Tho others you mention are suitable 
for dessert.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Tree Carnations are al¬ 
ways sweet and beautiful in winter, but to 
have really fine, long stemmed flowers the 
plants must not be too old. I have a friend, 
a Carnation specialist, who grows from 
20,000 to 30,000 annually, and never keeps a 
plant beyond the second year. Of course, 
they are grown really well. Everything pos¬ 
sible is done for them. He goes in largely 
for American varieties. His contention is, 
and the condition of his plants goes far to 
prove it, that to have a healthy, vigorous 
progeny you must propagate from young 
robust plants, and change your stock some¬ 
times. The last shift the second year is into 
an 8 inch pot, and the compost used is what 
experience has proved to be most suitable, 
especial attention being paid to the loam. 
When well done Tree Carnations are in 
winter among the sweetest and most beautiful 
flowers we have. When grown only for 
cutting I have known them planted out in 
specially prepared beds or borders under 
glass. This system does for a time, hut it 
weakens the stock, and those who practise it 
on a large scale generally find it necessary 
to purchase young stock from a grower who 
trusts a good deal to open air culture, as 
plants always grown under glass must lose 
vigour, and the grass becomes weak and 
spindly in character. To keep Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in good condition the atmosphere must 
be buoyant, which means that there must be 
a little warmth in the pipes and a little ven¬ 
tilation. The difficulty often is to make the 
stoker understand what is meant by a little 
warmth in the pipes. Either the fire goes out 
on a damp day, and there is no heat at all, 
or the pipes are hotter than they ought to 
be. and the atmosphere is too dry. Such 
work requires constant supervision, and it 
pays for it. In watering now the water pot 
should be handled with care, so ns not to 
needlessly throw more about than is requisite. 
All plants which have filled their pots with 
roots should have something in the water. 
Most gnrdeners have their special stimulant, 
and I think it is better to change it some¬ 
times. We generally keep several kinds of 
manure in stock, and change occasionally. 

Forcing house.— It is wasting time and 
fuel to attempt to force anything that has not 
had a season’s preparation. The pots should 
be full of roots, and the wood ripe. It is, 


perhaps, not desirable to begin forcing hardy 
shrubs and plants just yet, as the more rest 
the plants get the stronger will be the break 
when growth begins. The temperature at 
starting need not exceed 55 degs. at night. 
If there is a pit in the house fill it with tree 
leaves and manure which have been well 
sweetened by fermentation in a heap outside. 
This will give a genial atmosphere, and will 
materially assist in keeping down insects, 
especially where Roses have to be forced. 
Early Narcissi, double and single, may be 
started quietly if the bulbs were potted early 
and have filled the pots with roots. Where 
Chrysanthemums are grown for exhibition 
backward plants may require heat to bring 
them forward in time for the early shows, 
and there are always plants which are bene¬ 
fited by genial warmth. Late Tuberoses will 
come on in this house. Our last potted 
batch is now just throwing up flower spikes, 
and wants the warmth of such a house. By- 
aud-bye a brisk demand will come for such 
forced shrubs as Deutzias, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Spireeas, Roses, which may be intro¬ 
duced to heat according to demand. A close 
watch must always be kept for insects, ns 
they increase so rapidly if the first-comers 
are permitted to live. 

Early Peach house. The trees will now 
have parted with their leaves, and the 
pruning may be done during this month. In 
the meantime the condition of the inside 
borders must be ascertained, and if dry the 
soil should be thoroughly moistened with 
weak liquid-manure. Peach-trees which are 
bearing annually will take a good deal of 
nourishment. Bud dropping of certain 
kinds is troublesome in the early house. 
Several of the American kinds are rather 
subject to it, especially if the borders have 
been allowed to get too dry after the crop lias 
been gathered, and when this happens it is 
somewhat difficult to moisten the dry spots 
effectually. If there is any suspicion of 
drought in the borders the dry spots must, be 
stirred up with the fork, and water applied 
liberally. Young trees which are making too 
much wood may have the roots lifted by 
working under the extremities and giving 
some fresh loam round the roots. 

Pines. —If the plunging beds have not been 
renewed, attention should be given to them 
now. Tree leaves answer very well. Years 
ago we used tan for the plunging beds, but 
leaves answer even better, especially now we 
have bottom heat from hot-water-pipes under 
the beds. The black Jamaica is one of the 
best winter Pines, and the fruits usually 
swell up well, and are hardy and vigorous. 
Suckers may be taken off the old stools at 
any time, and tho old plants thrown away. 
This is not the season for doing much re¬ 
potting. but top dressing can be done now 
with advantage. The water-pot must be in 
careful hands now, and not be used too often, 
as plants plunged in a moist bed will not dry 
very fast. Liquid-manure may be given to 
plants swelling their fruits as often as illey 
want water. Night temperatures : fruiting 
house, 65 degs. to 70 dogs. ; successions, 
60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Cucumbers in bearing.— The plants set 
out early in September will now be bearing. 
Everything possible should be done to keep 
the plants in health. We find Cucumbers do 
best in good sound loam, two-thirds, and the 
other third old manure and leaf-mould, with 
a dash of bone-meal and wood-ashes. The 
last helps to keep the stuff sweet. As fast as 
the roots show above ground a light top 
dressing of similar material should be given. 
Cucumbers being large-leaved plants will 
take a good deal of moisture both in the 
atmosphere and also at the roots. Of course, 
cold water will not be used, as chills may 
bring on mildew, but when starting with 
clean, sweet houses there is not much trouble 
with mildew. The young shoots should be 
pinched at one leaf beyond the fruit. All 
imperfect or deformed fruits should be re¬ 
moved when small, and no fruit permitted to 
hang to get old. Night temperature 65 degs., 
day 75 degs. to 80 degs. 

Cold frames. —Give all the air possible, 
but keep out cold rains, especially where 
frames are filled with Violets. Cinerarias, 
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Primulas, and Cyclamens will not be safe in 
cold frames much longer. Cuttings also 
must soon be moved to a house where fire- 
heat is available in severe weather. Recently 
potted bulbs, Carnations, Deutzias, Spiraeas, 
and other things waiting for forcing will be 
resting and getting ready for work. 

Room gardening.— Bouvardias if carefully 
watered are lasting. Begonias of the 
fibrous-rooted section will be useful. Cy¬ 
clamens are now coming into bloom, and with 
care will last for months, and there is plenty 
of Palms and fine foliated plants. Primula 
obconica is now flowering freely, and will 
bloom all winter. It is not a plant for 
everybody, but it is interesting and bright. 

Outdoor garden. —Clear away all dead or 
exhausted annuals from herbaceous borders, 
and fill up with Wallflowers, Pansies, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, and other suitable things to 
make a good display in spring. Where it is 
important that all plants should be named, 
and it is certainly more interesting to have 
plants correctly labelled, new labels should 
be placed where the old ones are worn out or 
have been removed by careless workmen. 
This is a good time to make new borders for 
hardy plants or to rearrange borders already 
in existence, and I need hardly say to obtain 
the best results the work should be thor¬ 
oughly done, which means that the ground 
should be broken up at least 2 feet deep and 
manured or otherwise improved by adding 
good soil. A dressing of lime or charred 
garden rubbish is always beneficial in these 
renovating operations. Fetch up all arrears 
of routine work. Early flowering bulbs 
should be in the ground now. Carnations 
should be planted. Pinks ought to have been 
out a month ago, so that the plants may be¬ 
come established. This is necessary where 
perfectly laced flowers are wanted. Ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs may be moved with 
safety. Take them up carefully, saving as 
many roots as possible, and when the tree or 
shrub is in position open out the roots care¬ 
fully. 

Fruit garden. —It must he a well-managed 
garden if there are no useless fruit-trees or 
overgrown bushes in it. The usual course is 
to clear out at this season trees and bushes 
which are showing signs of wearing out, and 
prepare the sites for fresh trees. In regu¬ 
larly planted gardens the new trees have to 
take the place of the old, and, therefore, as 
we cannot plant in fresh land we must bring 
the fresh soil to the trees. This is not a diffi¬ 
cult matter, even if we have no fresh loam, 
newly cut, available. We can dig out the old 
soil so as to clear away all old roots. Wheel 
it on the vegetable garden, and bring back 
soil from one of the vegetable plots which 
has not been planted with fruit-trees. This 
answ r ers very well, as the trees will grow and 
hear freely in it. It is always advisable to 
have a few young trees coming on to fill up 
vacancies on walls or espaliers. Maidens 
can be bought cheaply, or stocks can be 
grafted and got into training ready for filling 
up when a vacancy occurs, so that blanks are 
soon filled up. Early forced Strawberries 
that were planted in May will now be full of 
ripening fruit. In some cases it may be de¬ 
sirable to pot the best of the plants up and 
place on a shelf near the glass to complete 
the ripening. 

Vegetable garden. —If it is necessary to 
provide a regular supply of French Beans 
through the autumn and winter, seeds of an 
early kind should be planted in 6-inch pots 
rather more than half filled with rich loamy 
soil and old manure. Five Beans will be 
enough for each pot, planted at equal dis¬ 
tances apart. For w’inter work I prefer 
6-inch pots to those of larger size, as the pots 
will do on a shelf in a light position, and 
when the plants are above the rims of the 
pots enough top-dressing can be given to fill 
up the spaces in the pots left with this 
object in view. A little artificial manure or 
bone meal can be mixed with the soil. French 
Beans in winter must have a night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degrees or a little more. We have 
had them do well in Pine stoves or any other 
warm house. The Cauliflowers now turning 
in will need protection if there comes frost. 
For the time being the/iS»ves may bef tied 
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over the hearts, but before long all the plants 
that are forming hearts must be lifted and 
planted in a pit where covering can be given 
in frosty weather. Take advantage of fine 
days when the surface is dry to stir the soil 
among growing crops of Spinach, Onions, 
Lettuces, etc. Clear off exhausted Peas and 
Beans, and trench up vacant plots of land, 
leaving the surface rough for the weather to 
act upon it. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

October 16th. —Everything tender has been 
placed under cover where abundant ventila¬ 
tion can be given. We have several herba¬ 
ceous beds and borders that must be re¬ 
planted this season; or. at any rate, the 
plants will be lifted and laid in temporarily 
whilst the borders are trenched over and 
manured. Possibly the planting inay remain 
till spring, as we want to get the land in good 
condition before replanting, and give it time 
to settle. 

October 17th. —Lifted Gladioli and laid on 
shelf in airy shed to dry. The corms must 
not be exposed to frost. An amateur friend 
lost all his stock through leaving them in a 
shed during a severe wunter. We have some 
root pruning or root lifting to do every 
autumn either indoors or outside, and we 
find it better to check over luxuriance in the 
beginning before the wood becomes gross, and 
root lifting in the case of young trees answers 
well, and does not'check the trees too much. 

October 18th.— Shifted Mignonette from 
cold frame to light house. Placed Roses in 
pots in cold pit for the present. They have 
been pruned and top-dressed ready for 
forcing by-and-bye. Potted up Roses for late 
blooming, also Rhododendrons ; the latter are 
well set with flower buds, and will be brought 
on quietly when the roots become active. 
The Roses will be pruned when the roots 
begin to move. Lilaes and other forcing 
shrubs which have been planted out have 
been placed under cover. 

October 19 th. —Trenched and manured 
borders for hardy plants and Roses. Pre¬ 
pared a site on the lawn for a small speci¬ 
men of Cedrus atlantica glauca, which wants 
a better position and more room. A trench 
was cut round the plant last autumn to pre¬ 
pare it for moving. Planted a group of Aus¬ 
trian Pines for shelter. Repaired tennis 
lawn where the turf had been worn with play, 
and gave the lawn a top-dressing of basic- 
slag—5 lb. to square rod. 

October 20tli. —Took up Carrots and Beet 
and stored in root shed packed in sand. 
Apples and Pears are gathered as they part 
easily from the tree. Trenched and 
manured a piece of ground for autumn bear¬ 
ing Raspberries, which will be planted later 
when the ground 1ms settled. Placed a little 
more earth to Leeks, and finished earthing 
up late Celery and Cardoons. Mustard and 
Cress are sow r n in boxes under glass. 

October 21st. —Rearranged conservatory, 
and introduced more Chrysanthemums and 
other plants coming into flower from other 
houses. A group of Starworts in 7-inch pots 
is very effective. Retarded Lilies are also 
coming into bloom. Roman Hyacinths have 
been moved to greenhouse, where there will 
be a little heat. Potted more Hyacinths and 
other bulbs for succession. A little ventila¬ 
tion will be left on at night as long as the 
weather is mild. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A married woman’s will.— In June, 1887, a 
widower with four children married a woman who had 
three children, and four more children were afterwards 
l>orn to them. In January, 1002, she died, and by her will 
left a house, which she called her own, to her youngest 
daughter, the gift to take effect on the death of her 
husband. The husband has just died, and by his will he 
directs that all his property is to be sold, and after pay¬ 
ment of all his debts and expenses the proceeds are to be 
equally divided among all hia children and his step¬ 
children. When did the Married Women’s Property Act 
come into force ? Is the woman’s will legal ? Or must the 
house she left to her youngest daughter be sold, and the 
proceeds of the sale be divided equally amongst all the 
children?—G. H. 

[The only question at issue here is whether 
the house in question did actually belong to 
the widow at the time of faer re marriage. 


You appear to question her title, from the 
use of the words “ a house which she called 
her own,” but I have nothing before me 
which affords the slightest information as to 
her title. However, if the house was hers, 
and sho did make a valid will, the house does 
not form part of her husband’s estate, and 
cannot be sold by his executors or trustees; 
they can only sell what belonged to him.— 
K. C. T.]_ ; _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and antivers are inserted in 
Gardknino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on ope side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Garhknixg, 17, Fumival-strcct, Llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publish Kit. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
cadi should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to bo 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the. issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by oust. 

Naming; fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in wind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist iiiits determination. We have received jrms 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be. sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonias rotting off (Anon). — An excess of 
moisture, insufficient ventilation, and a too frequent use 
of stimulants will cause Begonias to behave in the way 
yours have done. Once a fortnight would be quite often 
enough to use the artificial manure you refer to. 

Planting out ornamental Grasses (.Jackson¬ 
ville). —If the ornamental Grass is really an annual, and 
has flowered, it will presently- disappear. If it has not 
flowered, and is not strictly an annual, it may survive 
either in the box or planted out. Had you told us what 
Grass you are referring to or rent us a ipecimen of it, 
we should have been able to give more definite advice. 

Annuals for autumn sowing (Talbot).— The 
following annuals may be sown in the autumn : Bartonia 
aurea, Calendulas, Candytufts of sorts, Collinsia bicolor, 
Cornflowers, Diantbussinensis. Eschscholtzia.Gilia tricolor. 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Linum grandiflorunj, Nemophila 
insignia, Saponana calabrica, Sweet Peas in some soils. 
Silenes in variety. Sweet Sultan, and Virginian Stock. Of 
course, much depends on the weather an to whether they 
will all survive, but if you sow on a warm border and 
thinly, most of them will come through the winter. 

Chrysanthemum leaveB unhealthy (S 
Clarke).— The leaves were rather shrivelled, but they 
certainly appear to have been pierced by an insect. It is 
the work of a fly, light yellow in colour, with long legs. 
This fly runs quickly, and hides among the leaves when 
disturbed, and one has to be sharp to catch it. You would 
have more success in the daytime ; it is in sunny weather 
when the damage is done. This fly ultimately develops 
into one known to Chrysanthemum growers os the 
“jumper," and in any stage it is most destructive to the 
young growth. 

Bougainvillea glabra growing (.Flora).— This 
muBt have liberal treatment during the summer, plenty 
of heat, light, and moisture, and a season of rest in a 
com paratively low temperature. Prune back e*rly in the 
year and place in a temperature of 65 degs. or 60 degs., 
and when growth has started shift, into a compost of good 
loam and peat and plenty of sand. Water freely when in 
full growth, and expose well in the autumn to ripen up 
the wood. Winter in an intermediate house, and give 
just enough water to keep the wood from shrivelling and 
the roots from suffering. 

The “Pipe-plant” (W. Bosscr). —It is a pity you 
have omitted to describe the plant, for, although English 
names are sometimes definitely applied, this is not always 
the case. We have no record of the name “ Pipe-plant," 
but the common Syringa vulgaris is called the Pipe-tree, 
and the shape of the blossoms has given the names of 
Pipe-Vine and Dutchman’s Pipe to Aristolochi v Sipho, 
while there are many plants to which it is conceivable the 
name might be applied locally. Send us, if possible, a 
specimen, and refer to the page in which this note 
appears, and it shall be named. 

Robb Carmine Pillar blooming sparsely 
(Constant K, Leeds). — We think you have erreain giving 
the plants so much liquid-manure, as by so doing you have 
encouraged a soft, sappy growth. We advise you to thin 
out the growths a little at once. Some of the soft shoots 
could come away, then open out the others in order that 
they may receive plenty of air and sunlight to harden 
them liefore winter sets in. Do not in thiB case cut out 
the old wood, but the laterals springing from the oldest 
grow ths should be cut back next March to within 3 inches 
to 6 inches from their base. You should have a good 
display next June. We have never known this Rose to be 
so tardy in giving blossom. 

Sweet William (Sweet William).— While botanists 
regard the Sweet William as perennial, the florists and 
those who cultivate the plants expressly for seed regard it 
or rather treat it as a biennial. The plants certainly do 
not all perish outright, though they differ in different 
classes of soil, even In this respect, and many plants are 
seen after the flow ering is over with large pieces of growth 
about their base. Again, some sections of the florists’ 
varieties would appear more nearly biennial than other¬ 
wise, while, again, the double and semi-double forma— 
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Dianthus bar bat us macniflous, (or instance—may be, 
indeed, are grown on indefinitely in some places and soils 
from cuttings which, .appearing abundantly about the 
base of the flowering stem, root freely and form compact 
bushes for blooming: in the ensuing year. Not a few 
plants that in nature are strictly perennial are in cultiva¬ 
tion more serviceable when given a special treatment; 
hence, in time, they may be bereft of their rightful attri- 
butes. 

Cinerarias In bad condition (A. Flint).— 
From the elongated leaf stems of the plant you send, we 
should say that the failure is due to keeping the plants 
too clo3e. What is required for Cinerarias is a free 
circulation of air. Have you been feeding the plants 
with any artificial manure ? We ask this question, as on 
examination we find that the principal roots are dead. If 
this is the cose, then the only thing you can do is to dis¬ 
continue the fertiliser. Another reason may be over¬ 
watering immediately after repotting. 

Injured Chrysanthemums (J. Wilson ).—You 
must have used too much of the artificial manure in the 
soil, for no plants could look like yours if the roots were 
in good condition. The shoots appear to l>e scorched by 
the sun through had root action. It will be well to keep 
the roots as dry a9 possible, without allowing the leaves 
to flag. This should sweeten the soil and start the plants 
into healthy growth. Of course, the check is a severe 
one, and being so late in the season must have a bad effect 
upon the blossoms. 

Planting a round bed with Roses (//. P. K.\ 

—We think your idea of a weeping Rose in the centre of 
the bed a very good one, and you could not plant a more 
beautiful Rosie than Dorothy Perkins for the purpose, It 
is a strong growing kind, but it must, of course, be kept 
in bounds by the aid of the knife. As to height of stem, 
we think you would be more likely to procure one with 
a ft feet or 5 feet 3 inch stem than you would 6 feet. Sur¬ 
rounding this you would like some fast growing Roses, 
and nothing could be better than free growing Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, such as Marie Van Houtte, Mrae. Lambard, 
Pharisacr, etc. Plant them from 18 inches to 24 inches 
apart each way. In preparing the bed, take care to have 
as many of the roots of the Araucaria removed as you can 
possibly find, and incorporate a liberal amount of cow and 
pig manure. As the Araucaria has been growing some 
years no doubt the soil will be very dry and scarcely fit to 
plant in this autumn unless we have several good rains 
after you have trenched the land. Do not plant until the 
land is well moistened throughout, even if you have to 
heel in the plants until spring. As regards the long new 
shoots upon Oloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred Carricre, etc., 
do not prune them now. Leave them alone until syiring, 
and even then only a few inches from extreme ends need 
be removed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plants for bank (»'. M a leant).— For such a position 
we fchould recommend the IIyi>ericum, which invariably 
docs well and soon covers the ground. Rosa Wichuriana 
would alio answer, while Ivy would be very suitable for 
the position in question. You could plant, among the 
Ivy, Narcissi and other bulbs that would flower in the 


Treatment of Orange (E. G. C .).—Your plant 
evidently needs repotting, which is best done in the early 
spring. Turn it out of the old pot, and remove as much 
of the soil as you can without disturbing the roots. When 
this is done choose a quite clean pot, of a size sufficient to 
allow of about an inch of soil between the ball of earth 
and the side of the pot. A suitable soil consists of equal 
parts of loam and peat or leaf-mould, with a liberal 
sprinkling of silver-eand, which must be thoroughly mixed 
together. In potting press the soil moderately firm. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature will in the spring suit 
the orange, but in winter it succeeds best rather warmer, 
say a minimum of 48 dogs, to 50 degs. Top-dressing is 
often more injurious than otherwise, particularly in the 
case of plants that stand for some time in the same pots, 
as the !>ottom portion may be in liad condition while the 
top appears to be all that can be desired. Oranges are 
greatly benefited by an occasional sponging. 
Fruit-trees for north walls (Little Chang).— 

Morelio Cherries will do well on a north wall, as will also 
Gooseberries and Currants. Very often when bushes in 
more favourable positions are bare of fruit, owing to their 
blooming early and being nipped by frost. Gooseberries 
and Currants on north walls carry good crops, as, being 
late in blooming, they escape. Another advantage is that 
from such walls a succession of fruit can be had. This is 
a great advantage, as if netted they can be had late 
in the season. It must be understood, however, that 
fruit-trees in such a position must have good soil. A 
trench 4 feet wide and 2 feet in depth should betaken out, 
plenty of drainage put in, and also good loam, if you want 
to succeed. The soil you have must be taken out, as you 
cannot expect trees to do well in clay such as you say you 
have. You will also have to put in a concrete wall to 
prevent the roots of the Beech-tree coming through and 
robbing the fruit,trees of the food which has been 
prepared for them. Again, you must water freely when 
the weather is dry, and give frequent doses of liquid- 
manure, or mulch with rotten dung, and wash the goodness 
of the same down by watering. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

K. S. Bnnrne. —The soil is too poor and too dry. 
Spurns must have a deep, rich soil and a moist position, 

otherwise the blooms fail in the way yours have done.- 

„•(. G. Headle »/. —The blossom of no Plum that we know 
will stand the frost ar.d cold east winds that often prevail 

in the early spring.- Trim lent on.— You ought to get a 

copy of “The English Flower Garden ” from this office. 
In this you will find full instructions, with lists of suitable 
plants, and also illustrations of bardy plant borders in 

different parts of the country.- Sydney II. Hill. —1, Do 

Uie cutting when the leaves have fallen. Neatly trim over 
the ends with a sharp knife and paint over. 2, Kindly Bay 
what trees you refer to. If you do this we can then the 
better help you. Daphne .—Evidently you want some¬ 
thing permanent, in which case the Pampas Graft* should 
answer your purpose. The arrangement of the plants can 
be done quite easily if you read carefully the instructions 

in “The English Flower Garden.”- C. Cooper.—Yea, 

plant out your Carnation layers at once. Ask some 
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nurseryman in your neighbourhood to buy the surplus 

layers.- Alloxo.— Yes, you can cut the Poplars down aa 

you wish, doing it in the winter when the trees are bare. 

- C. H. B.- Do not use the old Mushroom-bed manure 

for incorporating with the soil in which you wish to plant 

Roses. It will make a good mulch.- J. II. Booth.— In 

such a garden as you say you have we fear it is almost 
impossible to get rid of the rats. Have you tried ferrets 
and dogs s' Ij it possible to lay down poison so that other 
animals could not get it? If no attempts are made to 
lessen their numbers, then you must put up with the 
destruction the) - cause.—— Delta. — Before advising we 
should prefer to have some information as to the soil of 

the border of which you write.- Nanch. —If your Fig- 

tree in healthy and growing freely we should not manure 
it, as Figs are often barren through being fed too highly. 
You should cut out a good deal of the old wood, so as to 
Allow the sun and air to reach the growth that is left and 

ripen it well- Enthusiast. —2, Seeing you have the 

boiler and pipes, why trouble about another heating 
apparatus? You need only light it when necessary. 
There is nothing better than hot water for heating, and, 
seeing you have the whole thing fixed, you can have 
nothing cheaper. 3, Yes, as soon as you can get the 
hardy plants, set about planting them, so os to get 

them established before severe weather sets in.- G. E. 

Fulton.— Seeing you have a depth of, aa you say. 24 inches 
or 27 inches of good sandy loam, let the material, a speci¬ 
men of which you send, remain where it is and as it is If 
you want to know its constituents you must get it 

analysed.-Clemens.- We should much prefer to leave the 

cutting of the Laurel till the spring, as if the winter is 
severe, harm will certainly follow. All the young growths 

that may form will certainly l>e killed.- A. R. V.— 

Please send a specimen of the Apple, as also some infor¬ 
mation as to the age of the tree and the soil it is growing 

in.-IF. II. M. —Please send us further particulars as to 

how and where the Lettuces are being grown, as also 
some specimens. Those received are quite shrivelled up. 

- B. E. II. II. —Plunge the pots in a cold-frame during 

the winter and plant out next spring. 2, The late flower¬ 
ing may be due to the position in which you have it 
growing, or it may be due to late planting. It is very 
hard to assign any valid reason without further particu¬ 
lars.- X. V. Z. —Do not prune the Medlar or the Quince. 

Ijet them grow as they will. You may cut out a few 
branches if too thick and they croBS each other, in this 
way letting in light and air. The less pruning the better. 

- A. ./. CalthorjH‘. —Write to Messrs. Longmans, Green 

and Go., Paternoster-row-, who publish books of the kind 
you want, and may l>e able to supply you if you explain to 
them what you require. We do not know the name of 

any book on the fubjeot.- Bardmoie .—There are dozens 

of good books on (arming, and what i8 “best” for this 
particular purpose must depend on the kind of farming 
your son is going in for. If you will let us know this, and 
tell us not only where he is farming, but what informa¬ 
tion you are specially seeking—whether on stock raising, 
dairy farming, or crop growing—we may be able to help 
you. But a vague request for the ‘ ‘ best book on farming " 
it is hopeless to try to satisfy. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Namefl Of plants.— G. D.—l, Aster Tradescanti ; 
2 and 3, We cannot name florist flowers ; 4, Aster A melius. 
-IF. Painter .—Specimen dried up.- G. M. S.— Evi¬ 
dently a form of Salix caprea, but we must have catkins. 

- Quadroon.— 1, Griselinia littoralis; 2. Myrtus Luma. 

- Flora .—Phillyrea sp.- A nthrophile —The Tassel- 

flower (Brickelliagrandi flora). Nutt. Allied to Eupatorium. 

Western United States,- Phyllis .—Aralia chiuensis. 

var eanescens. —R. S. Marge Us.—A very fine form of 
Sedum spectabile, resembling the variety known as S. a. 

atro-purpureum ; 2, Rudbeckia grandiflora- Miss Trol - 

lojie —Oestrum aurantiacuin. We do not reply to queries 
by post. -Margot .—Had you numbered each specimen 
much trouble both to yourself and us would have been 
saved. The three leaves are those of Skimmia japonioa, 
a hardy shrub requiring peaty soil. Please send flowers 
of the Clematis. The purple flower is Sedum epurium. 
Sprays with yellow flowers are Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 

nummularia).- Geo. II. Rippin .—Please send when the 

plant flowers ; we really cannot name from wood only. — 
Esparto. —1, Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum); 2, 
Veronica inoana ; 3, Polemonium cteruleum ; 4, Potcntilla 
anserina; 6 and 7, Specimens insufficient; 6, Geranium 
sp. The specimens you send are very poor, there being no 
flowers to help us in any way. Kindly read our rules as to 
the number of specimens we undertake to name weekly. 

- Mary Lee .—The Cape Gooseberry is Physalis edulis. 

- Fuchsia .—The Paper Mulberry (Broussonetia papy. 

rifera); 2, Oucumis grossularioides ; 8, Rose had fallen to 

piecea- Rot hie ■ Brisbane. — Bladder Nut (Staphylea 

pinnata). 

Names of fruits.— if.—Apple Uawthornden. - 

V. —Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Minchall Crab.- T. A. R .— 

Pears : 1, Vicar of Winkfleld ; 2, Probably Catillac, but the 
specimens were very bad ones; 3, Napoleon; 4, Crosse 

Calebasse.- S. E. B. —Apples :1, White Astrachan ; 2, 

Kerry Pippin ; 3, King of the Pippins- A. —Pears : 1, 

Brown Beurr4 ; 2, Beurr4 d’Aremberg ; 3, Conseiller de la 

Oour.- S .,/.—Pear Gilogil, one of the finest Pears for 

stewing. — T. —Pears: 1, Comte de Lamy; 2, Beurr4 

Hardy ; 3, OUivier de Serres.- Autumn. —Pears: 1, 

Fondante d’Automne ; 2, liOuise Bonne of .Jersey ; 3, Glou 

Morceau.- M .—Pear Marie Louise-A.—Pear Louise 

Bonne of Jersey. Applts; 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2 and 

3, King of the Pippins.- B. —Pears: 1, Glou Morceau ; 

2, Beurrd d'Aremberg ; 3, Vicar of Winkfleld ; 4, Beurrd de 
Capiaumont.- G. II. F. F .—Apple Norfolk Stone Pippin. 

—F. U. — Apples: 1, Reinette du Canada ; 2, 

Barchard’s Seedling; 3, Breedon Pippin ; 4, Probably 

Lane’s Prolific.- E. M. R .—Plum Purple Gage.— IF. E. 

Siting lass. —1, Blenheim Orange ; 2, Mfcr« de Manage.- 

A'. A. F .—Apple Flower of Kent —/•'. R. Please read 
our rules as to sending fruit for name. You send six sorts 
unripe, and only a single fruit of each. 


Catalogues received.— The Cooperative Bees, 
Limited, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool .—Catalogue of 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants and Cheap List of 
One-year-old Seedlings and Cuttings of Herbaceous 

Plants and Ornamental Trees and Snrubs. -Jas. I^ewis 

and Son, Newtown, Malvern. — (loses, Frail Trees, and 
Shrubs. 


FLOWER 

SHOW 

FIXTURES, 



October 10.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show. 

„ 18.—Royal Botanic Society of London. 

„ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society (Vegetable 

Show); Royal Horticultural Society’* Com- 
mitteea. 

„ Bl.—Southampton Royal Horticultural Society 

Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

November L—Kent County Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Cambridgeshire Horticultural 
Society Show of Chrysanthemums (2 days); 
National Chrysanthemum Society (3 
days). 

„ 2.—Torquay Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 8.—Windsor, Eton, and District Chrysanthe¬ 

mum Show. 

„ 4.— Tyldesley Chrys. Society (3 days); North 

Lonsdale Chrysanthemum Society. 

„ 7.— Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees ; 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Society (2 
days); Brighton and Sussex Horticultural 
Society’s Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Ipswich and East of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Chrysanthemum Show 
(2 days). 

8.—Cardiff Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 
Blackpool and Fylde Horticultural Society 
Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 9.—Addlestone, Chertsey, and Ottershaw 

Show. 

„ 10.—Leicester Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); 

Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Notts 
Chrysanthemum Show; Huddersfield 
and District Chrysanthemum Society 
(2 days). 

,, 10.—Newport and District Chrys. Society. 

December 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ a—National Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

„ 19.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 

All to gather. 

All together. 

Co-operation is strength. 

The significance of the above 
is that a 10 ”/ 0 bonus has been 
given to all last season’s clients. 
Secure a dividend on your out¬ 
lay by buying bulbs, plants, and 
seeds under a prolit - sharing 
system, whereby you become a 
partner. 

All Lists gratis, post free. 

The Co-operative Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

^Frjf’d 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

<&OCO€l> 

I In 6<L Packets; J, and 1-Ib. Tina. 


ASK FOR THE - - - 

“five BOYS” MILK CHOCOLATE. 

“Vnrivailed M a Chocolate Confection. ’’ 

■^Medical Magazine. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND STORING FRUIT. 
Where Apples and Pears are grown in quan¬ 
tity, tlie gathering and storing of the fruit de¬ 
mand some considerable attention at this time 
of the year, and when the crop is light, as it. 
is. unfortunately, in the majority of gardens 
the present season, the work should be even 
more carefully performed than usual. The 
reason extra care should be bestowed upon 
the fruit this year will be obvious to all, and 
those who are fortunate enough to possess a 
few good varieties of Apples and Pears now 
bearing a moderate crop will do well to bear 
this fact in mind, for ere the winter is half 
over English-grown fruit will be exceedingly 
scarce. 

Gathering fruit, to the uninitiated, may 
seem a tolerably easy matter, and yet there is 
a right and wrong way of doing it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, too, hundreds of amateurs are in 
the habit of going the wrong way to work, 
and lose what little fruit they have by in¬ 
judicious gathering. If required for im¬ 
mediate use. of course the fruit 9 may he 
gathered from the trees almost at any time 
after they have attained a fair size, and in 
this case a few bruises are of but little im¬ 
portance ; but when required for keeping 
through the winter months, it is quite another 
matter. Fruits that are to be kept cannot 
be too carefully gathered or handled after 
being plucked from the trees. They must not 
be gathered too soon, or shrivelling and loss 
of flavour will be inevitable. Then, on the 
other hand, if left too long on the trees there 
is a risk of autumn gales bringing many to 
the ground and spoiling them, so far as stor¬ 
ing is concerned, in this way. Apart from 
this some authorities hold that the quality 
of the fruits deteriorates when they are left 
too long on the tree, but, according to my ex¬ 
perience. there is little to fear in that direc¬ 
tion. At the same time it is as well to keep 
a sharp look-out, and gather the fruits when 
they are ready. But when are they ready? 
This can bo easily determined in several 
ways. First of all, the fruits are inclined to 
drop when approaching maturity if the 
branches of the trees are touched, and this 
may he taken as a safe guide. A better test, 
however, as to whether the fruits are ready 
for gathering is to take one haphazard from 
the tree and cut it open. If the pips or seeds 
are brown and rather hard, then von may 
gather the Apples without any fear of their 
shrivelling after being stored, but if whitish, 
or even brown but soft, leave the crop on the 
tree a week or so longer. It is better to leave 
the fruits on the trees three weeks too long 
than to gather a week too soon ; and one 
thing is certain that early frosts will do but 
little or no harm. 

When gathering, the fruits should be most 
carefully handled, for every bruise made will 
most assuredly hasten decay. Take each fruit 
in the hand, and raise it suddenly to a hori¬ 
zontal position, and if ready for gathering it 
will part readily from the branch. If it is 
found that a twist or vfclqpt tug is necessary 
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to detach the fruits it will be as well to pass 
all such by for a time, and gather those that 
separate easily from the branch. It is a 
common, yet bad, practice to make a clear¬ 
ance, but those who wish to have Apples in 
plenty during the winter will do well to 
eschew this method. When gathering, too, 
place each fruit carefully into the basket, 
and carry them in small quantities to where 
they are to be stored. Then dry days only 
should be chosen for gathering, for if the 
fruits are wet they do not keep so well. The 
above remarks, although chiefly concerning 
Apples, are also applicable to Pears, for the 
same method of testing their fitness for 
gathering may be applied to these. As regards 
Storing the fruits, much may be advanced 
upon this, since there are many different 
methods in practice, it is generally admitted, 
however, that a dark room, neither too dry 
nor too damp, and where an equable tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. or 45 degs. can be main¬ 
tained during the winter, is the best place 
for keeping both Apples and Pears. When to 
be kept several months the fruits should be 
put on latticed shelves, and in single layers, 
placing each fruit so that it is clear of its 
neighbour. Be sure that there are no bruised 
or pecked fruits amongst those that are 
stored, for these will be sure to decay quickly, 
and cause the others to do likewise. Then, 
again, each variety should he kept by itself, 
and, if space permits, the fruits sorted into 
various sizes. Those who have not a proper 
fruit-room in which to store their Apples and 
Pears will find that the late varieties will 
keep well in a cellar or spare bedroom, if pro¬ 
tected from frost and wet, and laid in single 
layers. Pears, particularly, should be kept 
in a dry atmosphere, otherwise they lose their 
flavour considerably. T. 


FOLIAGE OF FltUIT-TREES 
UNHEALTHY. 

Kindly tell me what the fruit-trees, the leaves of which I 
send you, are affected by? I would be obliged by being 
informed what should be done to the trees after the leaves 
fall off ? I also send you a Beumi d'Amanlis Pear, with 
leaves, that you may tell me what causes what I would 
call warts on the fruit? It Is a very strong bush-tree, 
planted twenty years ago, and has rarely missed yielding 
a heavy crop. This year the crop is good, but largely 
affected by the scab, and a number badly cracked. The 
really good ones, which run up to 10 oz. in weight, are 
very little, if anything, affected. All the leaves enclosed 
seem to be affected in the same way, and they have been 
so during the whole of the past season.— Glrnoary. 

[Judging by the appearance of the samples 
of leaves submitted, we think the roots of 
your trees are in an unhealthy condition as 
a result of their having penetrated a cold, 
damp subsoil, consisting, perhaps, of crude 
elav, or, it may be, a bed of gravel or marl; 
at any rate, some unsuitable medium, either 
of which would cause the leaves to assume the 
appearance yours have done. Either of these 
same causes would also account for the crack¬ 
ing of the fruits, and, to some extent, the 
fungoid disease you term scab, also. This 
latter disease also puts in an appearance in 
some seasons when tho roots of the trees are 
known to be all right; and, again, in some in¬ 
stances, cracking of the fruits has been known 
to occur when rainy weather lias succeeded a 


period of drought. We, however, incline to 
the belief that tho roots are at fault, und tin* 
fact of the trees hearing hut little or am 
fruit we attach but little importance to, ns 
this is a very common complaint this season, 
spring frosts and cold winds being account 
able for it. Your best remedy is, as soon as 
the foliage has been shed, to lift the trees and 
lay tho roots out afresh in a more suitable 
medium. If, as we surmise, the subsoil is at- 
fault, and this consists of either of tho 
materials named above, and is, moreover, 
within a foot or so of the surface, it should 
he removed to such a depth that, the trees 
have from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches of good 
soil in which their roots can ramify, and tin* 
diameter of the space which each tree occn- 

f >ies should not be less than 6 feet. The 
arge Pear twenty years old we should advise 
you to root-prune, doing one side of the tree 
this autumn and the remainder not the next, 
but the year after. When performing tho 
root-pruning bo sure and tunnel well under 
the stem and sever all roots which strike 
downwards, as these are the ones which pump 
up the crude sap which causes some fruits In 
crack and others to assume the warty ap- 
pearanee you complain of. The best remedy 
for “scab" or “spot” is Bordeaux mixture, 
spraying the trees with it when quite dor¬ 
mant, again when the buds begin to move 
in the spring, and, finally, after they have 
flowered and set their fruits. If persevered 
with, this remedy will eradicate the disease 
in the course of a season or so, from whatever 
cause it may proceed. The caustic alkali 
solution, so often alluded to in tho columns 
of this journal, is a most effective cleansing 
agent, so that if your trees are infested with 
Moss or Lichen, which form a resting place 
for the spores of iungoid diseases, you had 
better use this as a winter dressing, and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture twice only—».e., prior 
to tho blossoming of the trees and after the 
fruit is set, as mentioned above.] 


MORELLO CHERRIES. 

Trees of these growing against north walls 
should receive attention at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity, and before the weather gets 
too cold. As soon as the leaves have fallen 
the trees should be taken down, that both 
they and the wall may be washed to free them 
from insect pests that may be lurking in any 
crevices. Do not attempt to draw the nails, 
as this would in all probability make holes in 
the walls, which would form a harbour for 
ether pests. If they are given a gentle tap 
on one side they will break off close to the 
brickwork, in this way no disfigurement will 
be caused ; whereas if they are drawn out, 
small portions of the bricks and mortar are 
brought with them, causing the face of the 
wall in the course of a few years to present a 
dilapidated appearance. Many of the nails 
may be used over again if they are heated 
sufficiently to destroy insects. The walls 
should be thoroughly washed with a strong 
solution of some insecticide or soft-soap 
water, to which a little petroleum has been 
added, taking care to work it well into all 
crevices. The wood, Ion, should be carefully 
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painted with the same solution, after which 
nailing may be commenced. To some this 
may seem a waste of time, but trees so 
treated are seldom attacked to any extent 
with the black-fly the following season. Hav¬ 
ing secured the leading branches, which 
should radiate as evenly as possible from the 
main stem, the side shoots may next be laid 
in. Each growth ought to be allowed a dis¬ 
tance of at least 3 inches from its neighbour, 
so that before commencing to nail a calcula¬ 
tion should be made to see that there is 
sufficient wood to cover the space evenly, that 
when finished the free may present a uniform 
appearance. When all the leading branches 
have been nailed in. commence at their tips 
to lay in the side shoots and so work your 
way down to the base. 

In nailing it should always be borne in 
mind that the wood has to swell; therefore 
.sufficient room should he left in the shreds 
for that purpose. The nails, too, ought al¬ 
ways to be driven into the wall on the oppo¬ 
site side of the shoot to which it has a ten¬ 
dency to grow, that its pressure may be on the 
shred instead of the nail. It is a great mis¬ 
take to use more shreds than are actually 
necessary to keep the tree to the wall, they 
being a harbour lor all kinds of pests. Stout 
wood should either be made secure with nar¬ 
row leather shreds or golden Willows, which, 
if used green, may be tied like a piece of 
string, and last for one season. When finished 
the trees ought, to present a neat and even 
appearance, all the shoots being quite 
straight; the points of them being so placed 
that if extended to an indefinite length they 
would not come into contact with each other. 
When walls are wired for Morello Cherries, 
the wires ought not to be at a greater distance 
from each other than 4 inches, otherwise the 
use of a considerable amount of twine to 
keep the shoots straight is necessary 1 In 
tying the growths in, care must be taken not 
to tie them too tightly, or the material used 
will cut into the wood. Where it is con¬ 
templated planting trees against walls suf¬ 
ficient space should be allowed between them ; 
to admit of an extensive growth. 


RESTRICTED ROOT SPACE FOR 
MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists as 
to the amount of space these need to grow 
them well, and also us to whether bottom 
heat is necessary. In my early days, when 
serving in several good gardens in widely di¬ 
verse parts of the country, the teaching I 
then received was in favour of bottom heat 
and a large rooting medium. The old gar¬ 
dening books mostly taught the same doc¬ 
trine. I am aware many believe in it and 
practise it still. Without questioning the re¬ 
sults obtained from this method of culture, 
I am convinced that good crops of both these 
fruits can be obtained without bottom heat or 
a large rooting medium. During the past 
season I have seen some fine Melons and Cu¬ 
cumbers grown thus. When visiting Rood 
Ashton Gardens in July I was impressed with 
this fact. Both of these fruits are grown 
here in large quantities, and under varied con¬ 
ditions. In some instances corrugated iron 
sheets nre placed on stages, and on this are 
placed small mounds of soil. In others a 
long, narrow bed of soil is used along the 
front of the house and Melons grown in it. I 
observed in some pits the plants were grown 
in a narrow ridge, only a few inches deep. In 
all cases the crop was most satisfactory, the 
fruits giving a good account of themselves in 
collections, etc., at exhibitions. In one of 
these large pits was growing a grand crop of 
Cucumbers, trellises being hung up to train 
the plants to, with a space left at one end at 
top of a light to get under to train them. 
Mr. Strugnell assured me he preferred this to 
a largo body of soil, and the results bore this 
out. Tomatoes were being grown in a very 
restricted root space with the best results. 
When looking at this method of culture I 
could but reflect on the plan adopted thirty 
to forty years ago, when serving in this 
garden. 

I have been trying this method of culture 
for these and other crops, and am convinced 
that large mounds ol^soil nre uiuiecessary. 
In ^gnj^y^eyQ^^iMelons 


and Cucumbers both in pots and boxes with 
good results. I use pots from 12 inches to 
Iff inches wide. In these I plant two Melons, 
and in a general way each plant gives two 
fruits. These are grown on the cordon 
system, fruiting them quite young. Seldom 
do they grow so as to need the leaders 
stopped. From these I obtain fine fruit in a 
short time. Cucumbers grown in boxes, 
tubs, etc., also do well. This season the 
plants have continued in bearing for four 
months. Last year I saw one of the best 
crops of Cucumbers growing on corrugated 
iron sheets on a stage, the rooting medium 
being only a few inches of soil, covering a 
space about 4 feet wide. These continued 
profitable for months. These were watered 
principally with drainings from cow-stalls, 
adding occasionally a thin coating of soil on 
the surface. In a large market growing 
establishment this summer 1 observed the 
small rooting space allowed to many crops, 
thus showing these men find this method pays. 
Every thoughtful grower must have noticed 
how long Tomatoes can be kept in fruiting 
condition in very small pots by giving them 
a change of food. I grow' many things that 
need continual feeding from being restricted 
at the root. I provide this in several ways, 
changing the food two or three times weekly, 
using soot-water, poultry manure-water, 
drainings from stables. Failing these horse 
droppings are used. Two or three sorts of arti¬ 
ficial manure are used as a change, and about 
every other week Tomatoes, Cucumbers, etc., 
receive a thin top-dressing, consisting of dry 
wood-ashes, mixed with a little spent Mush¬ 
room dung. Where these things cannot be 
obtained, then top-dressings of manure can be 
given. Some are under an impression that 
two crops of the same thing cannot be had 
from the same soil. This can be done pro¬ 
vided the soil is charged with the food the 
plant, needs in a soluble form. In proof of 
this I have a house where I grow Cucumbers 
in small pots, allowing them to root through 
the bottoms into the old soil. To this old 
soil I give several times in early spring, 
before planting, drainings from the stable, 
and the crops I get are very satisfactory. 

J. Crook. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 
In your issue of August 19th, 11 Devonian ” very cour¬ 
teously and at some length replied to my queries re above 
subject, and among other valuable information said: 
“ Summer prune in June or July, and pinch all resulting 
growths therefrom in September, leaving but little knife 
work to perform in winter. The winter pruning consists 
in cutting back beyond the first summer stopping—that 
is, within 1A inches of their origin,” etc. Now, what 
puzzles me is why I should pinch in September growths 
resulting from July pruning if in winter (I suppose 
November /) I am to cut back beyond the first summer 
stopping—that is, within 1A inches of their origin. Why 
not leave the trees as they are until the winter pruning, 
and then perform the work at one operation instead of 
two? I have not yet done the work advised for Septem¬ 
ber, but, of course, if really necessary I shall do it with¬ 
out delay. Some of my py ramid Apple-irees are much 
too thick, some of the branches interlacing and others 
terminating In a mop headed fashion. This latter con¬ 
dition, I suppose, arises from faulty pruning? Can 
‘ Devonian ” give me a little advice as to thinning and 
when to do it? Many thanks for past favours, and in 
anticipation for the one now asked.— Codlin. 

[The pinching or cutting back secondary 
growths on fruit-trees at the beginning of 
September assists in plumping up the back 
buds ere the winter pruning can take place. 
Besides, trees, especially espaliers, cordons, 
and trees against walls‘or fences, present a 
very much neater appearance after these 
lateral growths are removed, and it surely 
must be apparent to you that by removing 
these said growths sun and air can better 
penetrate and do their share in ripening spur 
and other growth that should carry a crop 
next season. It is too late now to cut these 
away to be of much service, so they had better 
remain until the month of December, when 
the final pruning may be done. Your pyra¬ 
midal Apple-trees evidently require judicious 
thinning. The branches that cross each other 
should be cut fairly hard back, but, if very 
bad. it is bad practice to cut away too many 
at one time. Let the operation extend over 
two seasons, removing the worst placed this 
winter, the remaining ones next year—that is, 
if the branches are large in size. Where the 
saw has to be used smooth over the cut sur¬ 
face with a sharp knife or chisel, so that the 
wound may the more quickly heal over. Each 


grow th should stand clear after being pruned. 
You do not say that your trees do not crop 
well, so we must assume that root-pruning is 
not required. In case your trees make annu¬ 
ally too much wood, at the expense of fruit¬ 
ing, the trees should have a trench opened 
around them 3 feet to 4 feet from the hole, 
throwing out the soil to a depth of 2 feet or 
so, and working away the soil towards the 
bole with a garden fork, cutting fairly hard 
back the strong roots, which are often de 
void of fibres, only doing one half if the trees 
are large, the remainder to be tackled early 
next autumn. Mix up a heap of loam with a 
little lime siftings, wood-ashes, and a small 
quantity of bone-meal, and work in a little of 
this with the old soil when returning it, and 
encourage the roots to the surface as well as 
you can. making all nice and firm, and give 
a watering if necessary.— Devonian.] 

AUTUMN FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
Whilst there can be little doubt that cer¬ 
tain varieties of Raspberries habitually 
grown ns summer fruiters bear in the autumn, 
because the canes of the previous year’s 
growth are allowed to remain and pro¬ 
duce side fruiting branches, were these 
treated as autumn fruiters are, have their 
previous season’s canes or suckers cut back 
close to the ground in February, the new 
suckers would partially fruit in the autumn 
that year, and probably fruit still more freely 
in that way if the practice were continued 
several years in succession. Whilst we have 
certain recognised summer fruiters that are 
so treated and kept to cropping in that season, 
so also have we certain recognised autumn 
fruiting varieties, which treated for that 
season do fruit very freely at this time of the 
year. Practically these need just the same 
natural treatment so far as relates to soil, 
room, and manuring, as the summer section 
needs, with the exception that the previous 
year’s canes nre cut away in the winter. Whtn 
plantations or stools become well established 
or strong they are apt to throw up in the 
spring rather dense quantities of suckers. 
These at an early stage of growth should be 
thinned so as to allow the strongest, and ulti¬ 
mately the best fruiters, room to develop. 

There have been of late some additions to 
the list of varieties classed as autumn 
fruiters. Of old varieties the best, known 
are Belle de Fontenay, October Red, Red 
Four Seasons, and Notre d’Automne. These 
are all reds. Then of yellows there are 
Orange d’Automne, October Yellow, and 
Yellow Four Seasons, assuming that these 
are all distinct, which may be assuming too 
much. A couple of years since a very fine 
new variety, named November Abundance, 
was shown. At a recent meeting of the R. H. 
Society, fruiting branches of Perpetual 
de Be Hard and of Surprise d’Automne, the 
former a very fine deep red, and the latter 
yellow fruited, were shown. There is reason 
to believe that the latter and Orange 
d’Automne, may be the same. The former 
was, as shown, certainly the finest berried, 
heaviest cropping, and sweetest of fruits in 
commerce. There is good reason to bold 
that enough of these autumn fruiters to 
satisfy all ordinary requirements is in cul¬ 
tivation, and those anxious to test their 
merits in their gardens may do so easily and 
cheaply. Autumn Raspberries, in good 
seasons, are excellent for dessert, and always 
most accept able for kitchen use. A. D. 

KEEPING LATE GRAPES. 

How long may Grapes be left hanging on Black Alicante 
without injury to the Vines- Please mention also how 
they should be treated when kept in bottles of water 
after removal from the Vines? My \ inea are only gently 
forced. Black Alicante Grapes being now quite ripe. 
—MR. 

[The better Grapes are ripened the better 
they will keep, and all Grapes that are re¬ 
quired for late use should be ripened by the 
end of September, with the exception of 
Gros Colman, which the later it is the better 
it keeps. Ripe Grapes may be kept on the 
Vines until the sap begins to rise, but there 
is an element, of danger in this, as the prun¬ 
ing may set up bleeding. All fruit should be 
removed from the Vines so that they may be 
pruned not later than the end of January. Of 
course, when the Grripes nre allowed to hang 
on therVines the vineries should be—so con- 
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strutted that an equable temperature and a , into the water, as water will be imbibed from 
dry atmosphere may be kept up, these be£ng either end. A room may be fitted up with 
secured by proper heating and efficient venti shelves or racks for placing the bottles in a 
latiou. If you intend to bottle your Grapes i slanting position. All that is necessary is an 


Spiraa Aitchisoni. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers' garden at Ha9lemere. 


you should cut o(T each bunch with sufficient equable temperature of from 45 
length of wood to reach down the bottle for j 50 degs. Grapes treated thus wi" 
the Grapes to hdug clear. Tt in¬ 

difference which end 


degs. to 
a rule, 


makes little | keep much longer than if they be left on the 
lirust Vines.] 


oL4he shoot is thrut 

Google 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SORBUSLEAVED SHRUBRY 
SPIRAEAS. 

While nearly all the shrubby Spiraeas in cul- 
| tivation, of which there is a great number, 
have simple—that is to say, undivided— 
leaves, there is a small group whose foliage 
is pinnate or almost Fern-like. From the 
resemblance the leaves bear to some members 
of the Sorbus family they have, by M. Maxi- 
mowicz, been separated from the true 
Spirmas and formed into a genus by them¬ 
selves under the name of Sorbaria. This 
system of nomenclature has, however, never 
become popular, and Spiraeas they are and 
still likely to remain, in this country at least. 
The oldest, but by no means the best-known 
of this section, is 

Spirasa sorbifolia, a native of Siberia, 
which was introduced in 1759. This 
reaches a height of 3 feet to 6 feet, with 
large pinnate bright green leaves, and small 
white flowers, borne in terminal panicles. 
Given a cool, moist soil, in which it delights, 
j this Spiraea will push up suckers freely, and 
| quickly form a good-sized mass, which soon 
after midsummer, when crowned with the 
I clusters of white flowers, is extremely pleas¬ 
ing. It is a very distinct and, under favour¬ 
able conditions, a handsome shrub. Besides 
the typical form there is the variety known as 
alpina, or Pallasii, which is characterised by 
a dwarfer habit of growth, and much larger 
flowers. In the Kew Hand List this is con¬ 
sidered synonymous with the type, but they 
are certainly distinct from each other, and by 
most authorities regarded as such. 

Spir.ha Lindleyana, the most popular of 
1 this section, reaches a height of 12 feet to 
15 feet, and pushes up suckers freely, so that 
when occupying an isolated position it usually 
forms a broad pyramidal mass, or clump, welL 
furnished with its beautiful Fern-like leaves. 
Owing to this, it forms, even when out of 
flower, a really handsome object, but its 
beauty is greatly enhanced when every shoot 
is terminated by a large branching panicle 
of plume-like white blossoms, which, droop¬ 
ing with their weight, impart an exceedingly 
graceful appearance to the specimen. This 
Spiraea is .specially valuable from the fact 
that it is one of the last of the genus to 
bloom, being generally at its best in the 
month of August, though in some years it will 
commence to flower in July, while it is occa¬ 
sionally in good condition as late as Sep¬ 
tember. Spiraea Lindleyana Is a native of the 
Himalayas, and has been grown in this 
country fifty years or more. The latest addi¬ 
tion to this section is 

SPIRAEA Aitchisoni, first collected by the 
late Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison in the Kerram 
Valley, Afghanistan, in 1879. Subsequently 
seeds of it were sent to Kew, and some of 
the plants so obtained flowered for the first 
! time in 1889, but it was then only regarded 
as a form of S. Lindleyana ; indeed, some 
years elapRed before it was assigned specific 
rank. Spiraea Aitchisoni is, as a shrub, very 
similar in habit to S. Lindleyana, except that 
suckers are less freely produced, but it is 
readily distinguished therefrom by having 
smooth red bark, dark green smooth leaves, 
narrow lanceolate, smaller leaflets, and in the 
, individual flowers being one-third larger. In 
i S. Lindleyana the bark is green and hairy 
when young, while the leaves are of a pale 
green tint. The two are sufficiently distinct 
for a place to be found for both of them in 
most gardens, but which is the moTe beauti¬ 
ful is, at least, an open question. Both flower 
at about the same time. The Spiraeas of this 
section—in fact, most members of the genus 
—well repay liberal treatment, a fairly moist, 
cool soil, and a judicious thinning out of any 
old and exhausted wood. X. 

Ivy on wall of house (South ).—Why 
not plant the Ivy direct on to the wail 
without going to the trouble of putting on 
the gas tar? We think you will find that the 
damp will disappear as the Ivy covers the 
wall. The Ivy will suck out the moisture, 
and in the event of driving rains, that occa¬ 
sionally act with force on walls, the imbrica¬ 
tion of hard leafage will prevent the access 
of rain, and thus Ivy not only removes but 
prevents damp. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GOOD VARIETIES OF EARLY FLOWER 
ING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The popularity of the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums has brought into cultivation a great 
number of new varieties. Some of these are 
excellent in all respects. Many, however, 
are not improvements, but are distinctly in¬ 
ferior to kinds that have been known for 
some years. This fact has been made clear 
to me to-day (October 4th) in an inspection 
of some eighty of the more recent novelties. 
The greater portion are not earlies at all. 
They flower in October, and most of them 
have a habit of growth of a tall, ungainly 
nature. To my mind earlv-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums should not be so called if they 
do not come into full blossom in the month of 
September. In this respect the Mme. Marie 
Masse group of sports is ideal ; they are fine, 
too, in their branching and free-flowering 
nature. This type has always appeured to 
me the most satisfactory, and as they have 
done remarkably well this season I shall still 
look upon them us being among the very 
best. The following, too, I have noted us 
good : — 

Ambrose Thomas, reddish chestnut, is n 
bushy, free-blooming kind. 

Blush Beauty, of excellent upright bushy 
luibit of growth, is free flowering, and very 
good. This is a gain in the shade of colour. 

Champ d’Or, clear rich yellow. I quite 
expect this to be regarded as the finest early 
yellow in cultivation. Recently I noticed a 
capital yellow in the variety Jason at an ex¬ 
hibition, but should say the flowers had bad 
a covering of glass to make them open so per¬ 
fect and so early, as mine are not yet 
(October 2nd) in blossom. 1 advise everyone 
interested to make a speeinl note of Champ 
d’Or. 

Carrie.- This is a nice yellow, and the 
flowers are borne on good stems, but still it 
is not a great favourite of mine. A large 
grower lately told me to try it again by allow¬ 
ing the old roots to stand out all the winter. 
Such plants are more robust and free than 
are young ones. 

Comtrssk Fopcher i»p. Cartel is an old 
variety, but I like it much. The habit is 
bushy arid dwarf, and the bronze blooms are 
excellent. 

Crimson Marie Masse, a bronzy-crimson 
sport of the type mentioned above, is a really 
first rate variety. 

Esperance.-— This is new, and good in 
every way save that the centre of the flower 
has a green tinge, which makes it somewhat 
objectionable. 

Gertie. —This has flowers less of the Japa¬ 
nese or shaggy build than most of the sorts 
included here. It is, however, a capital 
variety. The colours are salmon-pink and 
yellow, a pretty mixture. It is dwarf, and 
very free blooming. 

Goacher’s Crimson, crimson, with old 
gold reverse. This is by far the best dark- 
eoloured variety yet introduced. Growers 
should be on the watch for "sports” in the 
case of this kind. If only it were as free as 
the Masse family to give blooms of other 
colours what a grand group of earlies would 
be obtained. 

Horace Martin, a first-rate deep yellow 
of the Marie Masse type. 

Ivy Stark, an old variety, giving bronzy- 
yellow flowers, is still a good one. 

La Parisienne, pure white blossoms of a 
good form ; but somewhat easily spoiled by 
rain. It is all the same a new variety of 
merit. 

Mme. Marie Masse, pink, the first of the 
group which usually bears the last part of 
the name. 

Market White.—I do not think there has 
been a white introduced to surpass this. The 
flowers are very fine. It is free-blooming 
also, but in hardiness it might be improved 
upon, so that there is room now for a really 
good white. 

Mrs. J. R. Fitcher.— This has flowers of 


a blush-wliite shade. These have inoro sub¬ 
stance than is to be found in the general run 
of earlies ; it is free, hardy, and altogether 
one of the best. 

Orange. —Terra-cotta is the colour of a 
new variety that is sure to become generally 
grown. It is excellent in every way. 

Polly, deep orange-yellow, and sometimes 
almost a bronzy red, is a good grower and 
free to bloom ; a true early. The quality of 
the flowers is equal to that of Goacher's 
Crimson. 

Perlk Rose, n pretty shade of mauve- 
pink. is a new variety, with upright, 
yet bushy, habit of growth. It 1ms a good 
flower-stem, and is free blooming. This is a 
gain in the colour. 

Perle Chatillonaisk is another new 
variety with first-rate qualities. Colour 
creamy-white, slightly tinted pink. The 
flowers are borne with much freedom on stout 
stalks. It is early, and slightly taller in 
growth than most sorts. This should be espe¬ 
cially noted. 

Rabbie Burns, rosy-cerise, and Ralph 
Curtis, creamy white, are two sports of the 
"Marie Masse” type, and are the least satis¬ 
factory of them. I like the luter “sport,” 
Wells’ Masse, better than Ralph Curtis, it 
is somewhat similar in shade of colour, but 
appears of stouter growth. 

Roi des Blancs. —Much is expected of this 
nevv white, but with me it is not altogether 
satisfactory. The habit of growth is capital, 
and the flowers are good and pure. Its only 
fault with me is that it blossoms a fortnight 
too late. It is only now coming into bloom. 

White Mrs. J. R. Pitcher.— Like the 
plant from which this sported it is excellent, 
but in the early opening blossoms there is a 
slight tinge of pink, which, of course, de¬ 
tracts from its value. Were it a pure white 
in all stages I should consider it the best early 
white Chrysanthemum. 

The above list is not a lengthy one, and 
names of varieties much heard of may he 
missing. I prefer not to name a sort if it 
does not appeal to me from all points. What 
is the use of a long list that is bound to in¬ 
clude many inferior kinds? II. »S. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

RED SPIDER ON VINES. 

(Reply to “ F. Low.“) 

It does not take long to detect the presence 
of red-spider upon the leaves of any Vine. 
Its presence is soon seen by the manner in 
which the crop of Grapes is checked in its 
progress of ripening, if the attack of this in¬ 
sect pest is a severe one. The first symptoms 
of red-spider on the foliage are seen when 
looking at the leaves in an upward direction 
with the glass above them. That part of the 
leaf nearest to the leaf-stalk turns a dull-red 
or brown, which gradually and quickly in¬ 
creases if no remedy is applied to the leaves 
to kill or check the spider. The next symp¬ 
tom is that the edges of the leaf curl up¬ 
wards, and in a short time the whole leaf 
withers up ir\ the same manner as though it 
were burnt. In a few days after the first 
leaf is attacked others quickly follow suit, 
as the insects travel so quickly. Nearly 
always it is the main leaves near to the old 
stem that are affected first. As time goes on, 
and the spread of Bpider is not arrested, the 
young leaves of the lateral growth are at¬ 
tacked, which checks the growth of the Vines 
altogether and prevents tne crop of fruit from 
ripening off properly. Black Hamburgh and 
Madresfield Court are the two sorts which are 
most affected by an attack of red-spider. If 
this pest makes its appearance on the leaves 
of these kinds—say, when the berries are 
stoning, and just before colouring commences 
— seldom indeed do the Grapes colour well if 
the spread of the spider is not checked by 
some means or other. Therefore, it behoves 
all cultivators to keep a strict watch upon the 
foliage of these kinds at all times of their 
growth. 

Red-spider is very often introduced into a 
vinery through no fault of the cultivator or 
lack of attention to the culture of the Vines, 
but through the presence of such suhjects in 


the vinery as Strawberries and French Beans, 
which are both well known plants for 
this insect pest. If the atmosphere of 
the vinery is kept too dry and hot, 
the Vines close to the hot-water pipes, and 
the surface of the Vine-border in a dry 
state, such treatment is productive of a good 
crop of red-spider. Seldom can Vines be 
cleaned in one winter after they have been 
heavily infested with red-spider. It requires 
much perseverance to rid Vines of this pest 
when once they are attacked. The best plan 
is to prevent its spread directly its presence 
is detected. Some persons sponge the leaves 
with Tobacco-water, soft-soap, and many 
other insecticides, but seldom indeed is this 
plan a successful one. Beside the length of 
time it requires to go over all the leaves 
affected, the risk there is in rubbing the 
Grapes militates against the adoption of this 
remedy. Some others paint the hot-water 
pipes with sulphur, first making them thor¬ 
oughly hot, the object being to till the house 
with the fumes arising from the sulphur oil 
the pipes. This plan we do not believe in, 
the trouble occasioned in cleaning the pipes 
from the sulphur being almost sufficient to 
prevent its use. In addition to this, there is 
a danger the following season of having the 
berries rusted, through the fumes arising 
from the hot pipes while the Vines are in 
flower. The sulphur must be thoroughly 
washed off the pipes, and especially about the 
joints. A coat of paint, or whatever is put 
upon the pipes, would effectually prevent any 
injury arising from the use of sulphur. Where 
the Grapes are not required for exhibition or 
any special purpose, when a loss of some of 
the bloom from the berries would be detri¬ 
mental to their appoarnnee, the Vines could 
be vigorously syringed with clean water every 
evening, which is a good plan to check the 
spread of red-spider. The best of all reme¬ 
dies is to sprinkle dry sulphur—that of a 
brown colour is best, as it is least seen—on 
the leaves affected. A distributor is the best 
instrument for applying the sulphur. Failing 
the use of one of these articles, an ordinary 
small pepper-box may be brought into use. 
By bending the leaf downwards with the left 
hand the sulphur can be shaken on to the 
affected spot with the right. One application 
is generally sufficient to clear the Vines of 
this insidious pest, which is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest enemies a Grape-grower has 
to contend with. Sometimes dryness at the 
roots will produce a crop of spider. If there 
is any suspicion that this is the cause of the 
leaves being infeRted with red-spider, no time 
should he lost in thoroughly soaking the 
border with water twice, at intervals of four 
or five days. This and the sulphur-dressing 
of the leaves ought to entirely eradicate the 
pest. 

— — (J. M.). Your Vines have been at¬ 
tacked by red-spider, due, no doubt, to 
the border being dry, and also to your 
keeping the house too dry. Dryness in 
any case is the chief cause of red-spider, 
therefore, the only plan is to water freely, 
keeping the atmosphere moist while the 
Vines are growing. Syringe freely with rain¬ 
water, dust the leaves with sulphur, or wash 
them with any compound of soft soap and 
sulphur. If possible you should paint the 
rods when the leaves have fallen with Gis- 
hurst compound, and have the paint thor¬ 
oughly cleaned, and if there is a back wall 
wash it with hot lime, in which some sulphur 
has been mixed. 


Violeta in frames diseased.— I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me what causes the leaves of my 
Violets to go spotty? Beautiful healthy plants were lifted 
early in September and planted in the frames. (The 
lights have not yet been put on.) I have frames in three 
different parts of the garden, in various aspects, yet some 
leaves in each frame are like the enclosed. The plants are 
already producing some fine flowers, and look healthy 
otherwise. I shall be deeply grateful if you can tell me of 
a remedy. Am I right in picking off the Bpotted leaves?— 
C. C. Bransirk. 

[The leaves of your Violets have been at¬ 
tacked by a fungus (Cercospora viola?). You 
had better pick off the infested leaves and 
burn them, and then spray the plants with 
diluted Bordeaux mixture. This is by no 
means an uncommon pest.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEA HORTENSIA MARIESI. 
This, which was introduced from Japan in 
3878 by Mr. Maries, when travelling for 
Messrs. J. Yeitch and Sons, resembles the 
variety of H. Hortensia, known as Otaksa, in 
having the centre of the truss filled with small 
fertile flowers of a bluish tinge, a few only 
of the outside ones being sterile, as may be 
seen by the illustration we give to-day of a 
group in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 
These barren flowers are much larger than in 
any of the varieties that have been introduced. | 
for they often measure 3.V inches across, the 
colour being a pleasing shade of pink, faintly 1 
tinged with mauve. In a variety known as H. 


! deferred, and though there was the usual 
j crumbling of the balls, they lifted better j 
I than expected, and now they are in their new I 
I quarters they will benefit by the first rain- ( 
shower that comes in that no lights will be 
placed over them while the weather con¬ 
tinues mild. A little gentle bottom heat, sup¬ 
plied by a shallow bed of horse-manure, will 
cause an early root action, which is, I con¬ 
sider, an important detail, favouring early 
and fine flowers. The runners are best re¬ 
moved from the double varieties periodically, 
so that the energies of the plants are directed 
to the formation of flowers. The runners, 
when permitted to remain, only hinder the 
action of air and moisture, and at the same 
time rob the plants of much of their stored- 
up force, all of which they require during | 


dew and decay, and it becomes so serious 
sometimes that they are rendered almost 
valueless for the whole of their season in 
frames. This entails great loss of time, 
space, and material, and anything that is 
found to stay this is well repaid later. A 
coating of charcoal or silver sand is a remedy 
some adopt with more or less success, both 
tending to keep down evaporation and there¬ 
by maintain a drier state of leaf and crown. 
Flowers of sulphur is a very good remedy for 
red-spider attacks, applying it to the under¬ 
sides of the leaves, as this is the position 
I these insects take up, though when numer¬ 
ous they will invade the whole surface of the 
! Violet foliage. It is not sufficient to apply 
one sulphur dressing. When red-spider is 
present it is necessary to repeat the npplica- 



A group of Hydrangea Hortensia Mariesi in a Surrey garden. 


Hortensia Veitchi the flowers, except in 
colour, which is white, are exactly like those 
of H. IT. Mariesi. 

FRAME VIOLETS. 

The weather which has been so favourable 
for outdoor work during the greater part of 
September was not, in some cases, congenial 
to the progress of Violets intended for frames. 
The continued dry weather, accompanied by 
somewhat harsh winds from the east and | 
north-east, favoured an attack of red-spider, 
which so quickly makes its presence felt once ' 
it gets possession of the Violet-bed. The | 
leaves soon assume a thin, sickly hue, and 
growth becomes entirely suspended, and so ' 
long as this continues there is little hope of j 
getting satisfactory flowers. The dry weather, 
too, has caused a delay in getting the plants 1 
lifted and placed into frames, and it was j 
hoped that rain would come in time to 
moisten the ground prior to the autumn lift¬ 
ing. Planting, however, could not be longer 
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the dull day9 of winter. A little leaf-mould 
is a good incentive to root action, and some 
burnt refuse is equally agreeable to Violets. | 
It is important that the plants be well ele- . 
vated. and, in the case of manure-beds, allow- I 
ance must be made for sinking, so that when | 
the manure has settled down the plants are 
not far from the glass. 

Violets are extremely sensitive to damp. ! 
and if the air becomes stagnant about their | 
crowns there is danger of decay being set up, 
which, once started, is most difficult to arrest. 
Abundance of air on every favourable occa- I 
sion is important. The lights are best re- | 
moved during the day in mild weather and 
replaced at night. If the state of the soil i 
and position of the frames permit, I have 
found much gain in occasionally exposing the 
plants to rainstorms. While this is per¬ 
mitted it is well to take into account the 
state of the soil, avoiding an excess of root i 
moisture, as being the safest practice. Some 
growers find Violets much addicted to mil- 1 


tion two or three times, especially if watering 
is rendered necessary by the ungenial state 
of the weather. In most seasons there are 
isolated instances of red-spider attacks, but 1 
find this year the complaint is very prevalent, 
and, as a consequence, the plants are below 
their average in size and vigour. It is 
ftitile to hope for full returns of blossom if 
these conditions exist and are allowed to con¬ 
tinue unchecked, so that a vigorous attack 
against this troublesome pest, as long as it 
continues in possession, must be carried on. 

W. S. 


PLANTS FOR UNHEATED 
CONSERVATORY. 

I should be grateful for advice an to what to grow in a 
fairly large unheated conservatory I have just put up. It 
has a high wall on the northern fide and low walls on the 
south and west. I am preparing a supply of perfectly 
hardv flowering shrubs, perennials, and bulbs, but should 
be glad to know whether I am likely to succeed with the 
following through the cold weather: Solanum jasminoidee, 
Plumbago capensis, Bignonia radicans, B. grandiflora, 
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Carpenleria californiea, Sophora tetraptera, IJouvardia 
jasmin i flora, Primula stellata, Cuphea, Lantana, Verbena, 
mid autumn-eown Petunias, Broropton Stocks, and Mig¬ 
nonette? In the central tiled space 1 wish to keep some 
liuvc Camellias and Aloes in tubs, which for twenty or 
thirty y ears have alwajs been in a heated house during 
the winter, though out of doors in summer. Are they 
likely to stand the new treatment, and would you recom¬ 
mend it for an Araucaria excelsa, which I have had indoors 
for some years? I propose in severe weather to cover the 
roots of all these plants and those of some large Myrtles 
and Fuchsias with dry leaves. I should be much obliged 
if you would kindly add to my list plants likely to suc¬ 
ceed—especially Hoses, both for pots and climbing—and if 
you could suggest anything to grow on for summer decora 
tion when all the plants in tubs and pots will be out of- 
doors?—G. O. 

[For an unheated conservatory it will be 
necessary to employ plants that are hardy, or 
nearly so- that is to say, such as will, with 
the protection of a south wall, stand out-of- 
doors during the winter. Of those specially 
named by you Solatium jasminoides will sur¬ 
vive a mild winter, but a severe one will, in 
all probability, kill it; Plumbago capensis is 
too tender; Bignonia radicans and grandi- 
flora, being quite hardy, will stand the winter 
well enough, but full exposure to sunshine is 
necessary in order to flower them freely; 
Curpenteria californiea should do well, and 
the same may be said of Sophora tetraptera. 
The following ones are all too tender, and 
they also need a light, airy structure, where 
they can be kept near the glass, so that a 
lofty conservatory would be totally unsriited 
for them. This latter remark applies parti¬ 
cularly to the Brompton Stocks and Mignon¬ 
ette. There is but little danger of your 
Camellias suffering even after the years they 
have been wintered in a heated house, for we 
take it that they have been out of doors dur¬ 
ing the past summer. With the Aloes you 
run a much greater risk, as if the weather is 
at all severe they will in all probability suffer 
greatly, even if they nre not killed outright, 
and much the same may be said of the 
Araucaria. If it is necessary to winter the 
Aloes in this structure they must be kept abso¬ 
lutely dry, and a sheet or two thrown over 
them when very cold will also be a help. We 
scarcely understand your idea of covering the 
roots of the large plants in pots and tubs with 
dry leaves, as the more delicate fibres make 
their way to the side, hence to lie at all 
•dTectual the pots or tubs must be plunged in 
the leaves, and this would take a very large 
quantity. Even if done your plants might be 
killed to the ground level, which, in the case 
of old specimens, would probably mean their 
death. If the covering of leaves is limited to 
the surface of the pot, little good will he 
clone. 

For Roses in pots, the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, with a few Hybrid Perpetuals. are likely 
to give the most satisfaction. Of climbing 
Roses the following should answer : —Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, cherry-carmine; Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, rosy-pink; Climbing 
N'iphetos, white; Climbing Perle des Jar- 
dins, pale yellow; Gloire de Dijon, yellow; 
L’ldeal, yellow and coppery-red; Marechal 
Niel, yeliow ; Reine Marie Henriette, car¬ 
mine-rose ; and W. A. Richardson, orange 
with coppery shade. 

For summer flowering Car.nas, Gloxinias, 
Lilium nurntum, Lilium lungiflorum. Lilium 
speciosum, and Tuberous Begonias may be ob¬ 
tained in a dormant state in early spring, 
when they must he potted and grown on. 
Some quick-growing annuals, too, will suit 
your purpose, if sown in March in a gentle 
heat and potted on when needed. Among 
them may be especially named Balsams, 
Celosia pyramidalis, Chrysanthemum coro- 
narium, Kochia scoparia/ Nicotiana affinis, 
Nicotiana Sandenc, and the various forms of 
Sell izan thus.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growinp Tulips In Moss.—I am anxious to grow 
Home Tulips in pots, in Moss only. Have been told they 
succeed so welt I shall b® glad of any directions,—S. 
R18 DOS. 

Cinerarias drooplngr.— Aa soon as my seedlings 
are put Into their blooming pots a large percentage die 
otf—they look as if frosted. 1 am much puzzled, and shall 
be glad of your advice as to the cause and how to prevent 
a recurrence ?—Samuel Garrard. 

[This very probably is caused by over¬ 
watering immediately after repotting, this 
souring the soil and killing the roots. It 
may again be due to want of light and air. 
causing the leaves to he flaccid and thin and 
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unable to sustain their weight when the sun 
shines uu them. You give us no information 
as to your treatment in any way, or give the 
size of pots in which they are growing. This 
is important, and, when done, helps us con¬ 
siderably in advising.] 

Growing Macknya bella.— Kindly advise as to 
treatment of Mackaj u bella. Is it a stove plant? Mine 
has lost all its leaves since being repotted and stood out¬ 
side.—N oth b. 

[This South African shrub is rather difficult 
to bloom, but this is probably owing to its 
requirements as to temperature not being 
properly understood. The best way to obtaiu 
success is to plant it out in a moderately 
warm greenhouse in a sunny position in a 
well-drained border, using good loam, with 
the addition of leaf-mould and well rotted 
manure. Give it plenty of water during the 
summer months, hut withhold it almost en¬ 
tirely during the autumn and winter. By this 
means the growth is well ripened. In spring 
the plant will produce bloom in abundance, 
the flowers, which are delicate lilac-purple 
in colour,, with red lines, and produced in 
long racemes, continuing in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. It is advisable, just before 
the flower-buds appear, to give the soil a 
good soaking of water, the temperature of 
the house ranging from 60 degs. to 60 degs. 
After flowering is over the shoots should be 
cut back moderately hard, again treating as 
in the previous summer.] 

Cyclamens. —No one with a greenhouse 
can afford to do without Cyclamens. Every¬ 
one who grows them knows how for weeks to¬ 
gether they will keep a house bright in the 
winter and early spring, and how useful, too, 
they are for bringing indoors for the decora¬ 
tion of tables. Apart from the flowers, 
Cyclamens nre attractive owing to their 
foliage, and it is, perhaps, their compactness 
which makes them so popular. One of the 
mistakes commonly made with them when in 
frames is packing them closely together, 
which “draws” them, and is the cause of the 
foliage becoming yellow. Each plant should 
stand on a bed of ashes clear of its neigh¬ 
bour, air anti light being allowed to get at 
them so that by the end of September, when 
it is time they were removed to the green¬ 
house, robust plants will he the result. A 
good help to them just now is a little guano 
placed in the water, whilst a small quantity 
of old soot much improves the colour of the 
foliage. And when the time arrives for them 
to he placed indoors it should he borne in 
mind that air is necessary for them and cool 
conditions are just as essential. 1 have, on 
more than one occasion, seen plants after they 
were removed to the house go back simply 
because of their being placed in a close, warm 
atmosphere. This is not needed ; the cooler, 
in reason, the better, ns only by this means 
can one expect to have strong robust plants. 
Often in September flower buds appear. 
These should he picked off for a time, if one 
desires flowers at Christmas, for instance.— 
Leahurst. 

/Eschynanthus grandiflorus. — I came 
across a few plants of this beautiful free- 
flowering stove subject quite recently, and was 
much pleased to meet with it once again. At 
one time it was to he frequently seen in gar¬ 
dens. but of late years it seems to have fallen 
out of cultivation and is hut seldom met with. 
The plants I saw were growing in pots, hut 
much better results are obtained by planting 
them in baskets and suspending them under 
the roof of the stove, when, with strict atten¬ 
tion to watering, and, provided, of course, 
the compost is suitable, the plants will pro¬ 
duce a profusion of flowers. The compost I 
always found to suit best was a mixture of 
pqual parts of fibrous peat, loam, and 
Sphagnum Moss, with a little coarse silver- 
sand added. The baskets were of Teak, the 
same as used for Orchids, and were closely 
lined with Moss before the compost was 
placed in them. The compost should be made 
as firm ns possible round the roots of the 
plants, otherwise they are nlwnvs requiring 
water. Grown in baskets the flowers show 
to much greater advantage than when the 
plants are grown in pots ; in fact, it is more 
natural to grow them so, as they are said to 
he found clinging to the branches of trees in 
their native habitat. A. W. 


ROSES. 

ROHES AT THE AUTUMN SHOW. 
The recent Rose show at the Horticultural 
Hall was one of the most remarkable ever 
held. Roses from all parts of the British 
Isles were as fine almost as in the height of 
summer. As far as the English growers were 
concerned, the great feature of their contri¬ 
butions rested with the garden or decorative 
Roses, but it was left for the Aberdeen 
growers to carry off the honours of the show. 
The blooms from Aberdeen were evidently 
cut from “maiden” plants, and I should 
imagine they were from plants on the seed¬ 
ling Brier. This stock is notoriously given 
to grow late—that is to say, n number of 
basal eyes start in late summer, whereas the 
plants on the Manetti stock start to ripen off 
quite early. This fact of late growth of the 
Brier, and also remembering ttiat Aberdeen 
would be about three weeks later than Eon- 
don, would, to some extent, explain the pre¬ 
sence of these splendid blossoms. One or 
two kinds in Messrs. Cocker and Sons’ stand 
1 never have seen in greater perfection, not¬ 
ably Lady Sheffield. The flower of this was 
superb, hut it is a poor grower and only fit 
to be employed as a yearling plant. 

I heard it suggested that the Scotch growers 
may. perhaps, hud very early, and in conse¬ 
quence the buds start into growth and yield 
these grand flowers. Personally, I cannot 
accept this, as, from my experience, such pre¬ 
cocious growths never yield flowers of extra¬ 
ordinary quality. If I am wrong in my sur¬ 
mise regarding the plants from which the 
blooms were cut being on seedling Brier, I 
shall be glad if any of the Scotch readers of 
Gardening Illustrated will correct me. 
Some individuals who cannot grow' exhibition 
blooms will tell us that the general public 
care more for the garden and decorative 
Roses thau they do for show blooms. I hold 
no brief for the exhibitor of either, and I am 
not nn exhibitor myself, hut I must confess 
there was a larger crowd around these Aber¬ 
deen Roses at the exhibition mentioned than 
was to be found around the “ garden ” Roses, 
beautiful as they undoubtedly were. As 1 have 
previously mentioned, Messrs. Jas. Cocker 
and Sons took the first honours for 36 blooms, 
single trusses, the names of the varieties be¬ 
ing Mrs. Edward Mawley. Mrs. John Laing. 
Bessie Brown, Suzanne M. Rodocannchi, 
Pharisaer, grand, Comtesee de Ludre, Auguste 
Rigotard, White Manian Cocliet, Alfred K. 
Williams, Mine. Eugene Verdier, Captain 
Hayward, La France, Lady Sheffield, Charles 
Lefebvre, Duchess of Portland, Prince 
Arthur, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Oscar Cordel, 
Frau Karl Druseliki, Annie Wood, Caroline 
Testout, Ulrich Brunner. Mme. Wagrani. 
Mme. Victor Verdier, Due de Rohan, Mildred 
Grant, John Stuart Mill, Danmark, superb, 
E. l r . Teas, Marchioness of Londonderry. 
Gladys Harkness, Comte Raimbaud, Kil 
larney, Horace Vernet, Souvenir du President 
Carnot, La France de ’89. The rich colour 
in some of the red Roses was wonderful, the 
specimen of Prince Arthur being of quite a 
blackish shade. Annie Wood, usually with a 
green centre, was perfect. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that .such flowers as these, put 
up in July, would cause our English growers 
considerable uneasiness, and if they did not 
carry off the trophy they would come in very 
close. 

Messrs. Adams and Craigmyle, also of 
Aberdeen, were second, and they had grand 
flowers of Mme. Jules Gravereaux, one of 
the best of recent climbing Roses, and one 
that, yields show blooms ; Mrs. Snndford. the 
lovely pale-coloured sport of Mrs. John 
Laing; Danmark, and Mme. Joseph Bon- 
naire, a marvellous Rose, hut terribly ad¬ 
dicted to mildew. Messrs. Hugh Dickson and 
Sons, of Belfast, were third. This firm ex¬ 
hibited grand specimens of two beautiful new 
Roses, Hugh Dickson and J. B. Clark, and 
there can he no question that these two 
Roses are destined to take a leading place as 
exhibition Roses. 

There were eleven exhibits in Class I. for 
thirtv-six blooms, distinct, but some of the 
exhibits w*ere disqualified. I could not quite 
gather why this happened, but probably 
owing to there being two blooms of one kind, 
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OP “ too - much - alike ” Rosis exhibited as 
distinct kinds. 

Ireland still leads as winner of gold medals 
for new Roses. On this occasion Messrs. J. 
McGredy and Sons took a medal for Countess 
of Gosford, a lovely Rose, a Killarney with 
a yellowish and salmon shading pervading the 
flower. Messrs. A. Dickson and Son ob¬ 
tained a gold medal for a single Tea Rose, 
Irish Elegance, which is very lovely, but 
which I could not but think tended to cheapen 
the gold medal in the eyes of the public. A 
far better Rose from the same firm was 
passed over. Its name is Dorothy Page 
Roberts. It is a mixture in colour of Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Mine. Eugenie Boullet. 

Rosa. 


ROSE PRINCE DE BULGARIE. 

Tt will never do to recommend new Roses 
from one’s experience of them under gla^s. 
This is evident in the case of Etoile de 
France, which has proved a miserable failure 
indoors, and I quite agree with “ J. R. E.” 
in his remarks in Gardening Illustrated 
for October 7th. Now, with the grand variety 


illustrated herewith we have had abundant 
opportunity to test it in all points, and it has | 
come out of the ordeal well, and for this 
Rose, ns for very many others, we are grate¬ 
ful to Mons. Pernet-Ducher. Even if he has 
over-rated Etoile de France, we can alTord to 
overlook this, remembering how our gardens 
are made beautiful by the presence of these 
gems—Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel 

Chatenay, Le Progres, Mine. Hector 

Leuilliot, Souvenir du President Carnot, 
Gustave Regis, Mme. Pernet-Ducher, Paul 
Lede, and manv others. 

In Prince de ’Bulgarie we have a Rose that 
will grow well and bloom well. It is a better 
doer even than Souvenir du President Carnot, 
to which it bears a striking resemblance, save 
in colour. 

The variety under notice has a beautiful 
deep golden-yellow centre, with a lively rosy- 
flesh and salmon tint predominating. It is a 
continuous bloomer, rarely ever without a 
beautiful bud, and in autumn these buds are 
quite a golden colour. The blooms are pro¬ 
duced in bold trusses. It makes a good 
standard, and is perfect as a bush. As a pot- 
Rose it is grand, as, indeed, are most of the 
Hybrid Teas. The effeotrki the distaite of 
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j a mass of Prince de Bulgarie would he nearly 
l white, but on close inspection the charm of 
. the orange shading is very apparent. No one 
j should miss planting this Rose in some form. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Ara's Rover —Three years ago I struck a 
strong cutting of this Rose in the greenhouse, near the 
wall, and it has never been removed. This spring I cut it 
down to the ground, and it hns made two main perpen 
dicular shoots which are about 12 feet high. I waa think¬ 
ing next spring of laying these two shoots horizontally (as 
I oid last spring with Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
when I got a large Rose from every eye), but it has now 
started growing at the top, the shoots being about 
l 3 feet long Shall I let them sUy, and flower them from 
the literals? I have one of these pretty climbing Roses 
outside, and it seeing to Mower best by letting it grow as it 
likes.—A Rosie Lover. 

[The plant of Ard’s Rover would bloom best 
if laid down as you did with the Climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. The lateral 
growths produced at the top of the two long 
j shoots will yield finer flowers if cut back to 
two or three eyes, so that it is unimportant 
I as regards these whether you bend the shoots 
j down or not. If you desire the plant to 
cover the wall quickly, we should say leave 


them alone, or, rather, we should cut back 
one to about half its length, in order to 
induce the basal eyes to start.] 

Robo Billiard et Barre, pruning.—I should be 
glad if you could give me some information on pruning 
this comparatively new Rose. I grew it a year in a 9-incn 
pot, and when pot-bound I planted it against the green¬ 
house wall, where it has been for two years, and now it 
has made one long, thick shoot about 12 feet long, besides 
a number about 6 ieec or 0 feet. There is a good number 
of small twigs about a foot long near the base. I have 
only had two or three Roses from ic, yet I should like to 
know whether it blooms on the laterals or direct from the 
main shoots. In January I was thinking of shortening the 
long shoois, training them horizontally, and cutting 
away the small shoots. Am I right?— Rose Lover. 

[This Rose, which you have planted out in 
your greenhouse, should have about 2 feet 
removed from the long shoot. The small 
lateral growths would be best cut back to 
2 inches or 3 inches and spread out as much 
as possible. You will find that very scon 
there will be growths break out from the 
base of the plant, but it is characteristic of 
the kind to make these long, straggling 
growths. The bending of the shoot, as de¬ 
picted in your sketch, should induce the eyes 
to start into growth all along this shoot, and 
you should obtain some fine buds, supposing 
the shoot to be well ripened, as it should be 


from being grown under glass. When send¬ 
ing queries you ought to sign each one. In 
your case vou signed neither of the two you 
send.] _ 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BELLADONNA LILY IN THE 
SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Manv are detened by the fear of the alleged 
severity of the winters in Scotland from eul 
tivating the Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella 
donna) in the open in. that part of the United 
Kingdom, but it is a mistake to think that 
northern gardeners are for ever to be de¬ 
prived of the opportunity of cultivating this 
fine autumn bulb in its natural way outdoors, 
where it looks much better than when grown 
in a pot. I am assured that this is a mistake, 
and there are many places in England where 
it is successfully cultivated in the border, 
and which have a worse climate than the 
average South of Scotland garden. 1 have 
successfully attempted its cultivation in the 
open myself, and it was only recently that I 
came across some plants doing admirably in 
the fine gardens of Captain Hope, St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright. These were growing on 
a rockery in a sheltered part of the flower 
garden, and quite close to the conservatory. 
Finer and healthier plants one could not de¬ 
sire to see, but it was interesting to see how 
much deeper in colour were tnose flowers 
which had the fullest exposure to the sun and 
which received its rays the greater part of the 
day. For a full measure of success with the 
Belladonna Lily, not cnly in Scotland, hut in 
many parts of England, a warm and sunny 
position is essential, and this can frequently 
only bo secured at the foot of the front wail 
of some glass structure, where the heat from 
the reflected rays of the sun enables its bulbs 
to become fully ripened ; and also where it 
can have plenty of water while it is making 
its growth without having too much when 
ripening. It ought also to be planted so that 
the crown of the bulb is at least 6 inches 
beneath the surface. Some protection, in the 
shape of dry litter or similar material, or 
ashes, should also be put over the bulbs for 
the first winter, which is the most trying for 
them. A rather light soil with peat, leaf- 
soil, and a little sharp sand will be found 
suitable for the Belladonna Lily in this cli¬ 
mate. Although these remarks are specially 
written with reference to the south and west 
of Scotland, it must not be supposed that the 
treatment suggested is not suitable for many 
other places in the north. There are many 
places on the east coast where the Belladonna 
Lily can be grown quite as well as in tin* 
west, and the greater dryness of the winters 
there and in the midlands of both England 
and Scotland is a set-off against the greater 
cold. I know places in Scotland away from 
the south where this fine bulbous plant is a 
marked success when treated as here recom¬ 
mended. 

Suntujmead , Dumfries. S. Arnott. 


ANNUALS OLD AND NEW. 

New annuals crop up with each succeeding 
year, occasionally as species, but much more 
frequently as new varieties of well-known 
species. I came across one of the latter this 
summer in the shape of Salvia Ilorminum 
grandiflora violacea — what a dreadful 
name, by the way, for a modest flower—an 
improved variety of S. Horminum, which 
Gardening rfaders should note for next sum¬ 
mer. In one place it was mixed with Nico- 
tiana aflinis, and in another acted as a back¬ 
ground to a broad edging of Gnnphnlium 
lanatum ; in both places it was very effective, 
although in the absence of sun the associa¬ 
tion with the Tobacco was probably the more 
pleasing. It recalled to mind the old Salvia 
Sclarea (Clary), still cultivated in some of 
the midland counties, not so much for the 
floral display as to furnish material for wine¬ 
making. I was dubious as to its capabili¬ 
ties in this direction until testing the qualty 
of the wine under the shade of a Rose-covered 
porch after a twenty miles’ walk in the ex¬ 
ceptionally hot summer of 1884. A long way 
back, but Gardening readers will, perhaps, 
pardon the association when noted in con- 
neetjojn with the- new Salvia. Asters Ivavo 
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been very good this year, the single forms and j 
that known as Ostrich Plume were most 
in favour in the majority of gardens ; they 
have quite taken the place of the severely ! 
symmetrical flowers, of which Betteridge’s 
may be taken as a type. The dwarf forms of 
blue Delphinium, which may be sown early 
and treated as annuals, are very useful in the 
flower garden, blue flowers of that height 
(about 18 inches) not being very common 
through the summer months. They are very 
free and enduring. A dwarf form of a crim¬ 
son-flowered Godetia proved very effective in 
front of shrubbery borders, with masses of 
white-flowering Pinks on either side. Nigella 
Miss Jekyll has evidently come to stay; it is 
a very attractive flower, and should be noted 
for another season. E. Burrell. 

IBERIS GIBRALTARTCA. 

To see this Iberis at its best one should visit 
its home at “The Rock.” Looking out from I 
the pierced holes in the 41 galleries,” which 
formerly guarded the north front, one gazes 
down a sheer perpendicular fall of many 
hundred feet.. Growing at various elevations 


flowers being often as much as 3 inches 
across. It cannot be considered hardy ex¬ 
cept in the 60 uth-west, and appears to be¬ 
come more tender after its first flowering. In 
colder districts it proves a good greenhouse 
subject, and may be kept in a frame until it 
comes into flower. Other perennials of this 
family are I. Pruiti, I. saxatilis, I. correfe- 
folia, I. semperflorens, I. sempervirens, and 
I. Tenoreana. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Linraea borealis. —I should be triad to know if 
Linnioa borealis fjrrowH wild in the United Kingdom or 19 
to be found in the Engadine?— Rock Garden. 

[This is confined to the Fir woods of some 
of the eastern counties of Scotland, and it is 
said to be also found in Northumberland. It 
also grows in The Engadine.] 

Miniature gardens competition (M. ][.). 
—There is really no more useless class in 
any flower show than the one for miniature 
gardens. They are always fantastic and un¬ 
real, and never properly represent a true 
garden. It is a pity committees ever insert in 
a schedule a class for such rubbish. In the 
competition you refer to (he fact that the class 


Leaf-mould and ineects.— I have a quantity of 
leaf-soil which is, as usual, full of insects, including wire- 
| worms. 1 require the soil for potting and to put into a 
frame in garden, and am presuming these insects are 
injurious to plants and seedlings. I have found them so. 
How shall I treat it? Would gas-lime or pure slaked lime 
mixed up with it for a short time kill these pests? If so, 
which is best, and what quantity to a wheelbarrow load 
would do? Would that hurt it as pot ting-soil (for which 
I must use it), and how long should I have to wait before 
I using?—H. D. W. 

[Add some fresh lime (not gas-lime) to the 
heap, mixing it well and turning it over occa¬ 
sionally. If fowls are kept let them have 
access to the leaf-mould, as they will destroy 
a great many of the insects.] 

Wall Hardeiiing.— Would you kindly tell me if the 
following plants are suitable, and suggest others, for 
growing just inside a supporting wall at the foot of a Rose 
bed, in which Teas and H.T.'s do well? The wall is 
1 H feet high, and I want the plants to more or less cover 
! the top or hang over. Aspect east, air pure, situation 
high, subsoil gravelly clay. 1 have Lithospermum pros- 
1 tratum and Aubrietia, fl feet across and hanging down to 
the ground, also the common Mossy Saxifrage as big, and 
the Alpine Phloxes do welL The wall is ugly cemented 
concrete.— -Martin. 

[Any of the Aubrietias are suitable, these 
having lilac, violet, and kindred shades, with 
rose and rosy-red flowers. All flower iti 
masses in spring, and should be among the 
foremost plants for this class of work. 
Alyssum saxatile, yellow ; Aciena mioro- 
phylla, crimson; Acantholimon gluma- 
ceum, rose; Arabis albida, white; 
Arenaria balearica; Hutchinsia alpina, 
white; Draba aizoides, yellow, small 
/ growing, compact; Iberis Garrexianu, 
white, very fine, trailing; Dianthus 
cresius, pink ; Linaria ; Saponaria ocy- 
inoides, rose, very fine trailer; Silene 
alpestris, silvery-white in July and 
August; any of the Helianthemunis, 
shrubby free-flowering plants, flowers 
rose, red, orange, etc. ; Erodium macra- 
denium, a beautiful plant; Sedum 
spurium ; Thymus lanuginosus, a mass 
of silvery and hoary leafage; Campanula 
garganica, C. g. alba, C. muralis, blue, 
one of the finest for dry walls ; Phloxes 
in variety : Veronica prostrata, blue. As 
to when to plant, you will find early 
autumn a most useful time, as the mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere at this date will 
be helpful in more ways than one in 
giving a fresh start to the plants.] 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Although there 
are many varieties of Michaelmas 
Daisies, some of which commence (o 
bloom in August, whilst others are a 
mass of flower during September and 
October, it is surprising bow many 
people seem content to grow only one 
or two of the old standard sorts. If you 
want sheaves of moderately-sized blooms 
or dainty little flowers you will find them 
amongst the perennial Asters ; if you 
want tall plants for the back of your 
border that will be gorgeous with colour 
in October, or dwarf plants for the front 
rows, then the Michaelmas Daisies will 


Il>eris gihraltarica. Prom a photograph 


out of the face of the living cliff, without a 
particle of soil to all appearance, are numbers 
of fine plants of Iberis gihraltarica, many of 
them over 3 feet across, and solid masses of 
flower. This sight furnishes a hint of how to 
grow it in our own country—in a perpendicu¬ 
lar position, and in soil consisting chiefly of 
stones. 1 have, I will allow, seen it doing 
well in ordinary loam in a flat border, but a 
position where it may hung over an upright 
rock or hank is preferable, both on the score 
of appearance and for the health of the plant. 
Seedlings are better than plants struck from 
cuttings, and are more likely to succeed if 
planted in as small a state as possible. A 
few years ago I obtained a good plant of this 
Iberis and set it in an upright crevice in the 
rock garden. It flowered well the next spring, 
hut died during the summer. The specimen 
illustrated is one of some seedlings planted 
along the sides of a perpendicular cutting 
made through a stony bank about 7 feet high. 
They were put in among the stones, about a 
foot from the top of the cutting, when only 
about an inch in height, and grew away well 
from the very first, flowering profusely this 
year. This Iberis is certainly the finest of 
the perennial Candytufts, its lilac mauve 


by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, Devon. 


is placed in ti e cut-fli wer section pieseuts : 
strong proof—we may, indeed, say conclusive 1 
proof—that the garden was to be one of 
flowers only; indeed, there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence that such was intended, because the 
words, “ Flowers need not be grown by the 
competitor,” is inserted. Were it proposed 
to admit fruits and vegetables, of course it 
is to he expected that they would equally with 
flowers have been mentioned. But tlie pri¬ 
mary fact, after all, is that the class is one 
of the cut-flower section only. Of course, 
something is to be said on the committee’s 
part that such gardens may include any- I 
thing, but when they plead that nothing was | 
specified in the schedule what the gardens 
were to be made of, they ignore their own 
special reference to flowers in the description 
of the class. Had this miniature garden class 
stood alone, a section bv itself, and the words, 

“ the produce used in forming these gardens 
need not have been grown by the competi¬ 
tors,” it would have left the class absolutely 
open. When a class of this nature is specially 
inserted in the cut-flower section, and special 
words relating to flowers only inserted in the 
class description, the committee formulating 
the class must take all responsibility. 


supply a need. When (hey have done 
flowering they need but the old stems 
cutting away, and the clumps splitting 
up every two or three years, according 
to the robustness of the variety.— Townsm an. 

Scilla sibirica growing among the Crass. 
—During the last spring I had much pleasure 
from this growing up out of the Grass. 
Some eight or nine years ago I obtained 
several hundreds and planted them in vari¬ 
ous positions in the grounds. In some places 
they were not happy; evidently the turf was 
too thick and close, making it difficult for 
them to push their way through it. Those 
planted under large deciduous trees have 
| spread amazingly. I 11 several places where 
only a few were planted they have spread 
freely. The spikes are long and blooms large 
—evidently they seed freely. Under large 
trees the Grass does not get coarse and the 
turf thick from the leaves of the trees causing 
it to he so dark in summer. This is just the 
place for the Scilla. seeing the leafage is 
ripened before the foliage comes on the trees. 
There are many bare spots under trees near 
to dwelling-houses that may be made bright 
with early bulbs. The colour cf the flowers 
of the Scilla is charming, and they should 
be more grown in Grass.—C. F. A. 

Porcini* Oorrflowers.- 1 am anxious to know 
whether it is possible to force Cornflowers, or Bluets, so 
as to wear them in wintet?-K. K. 


Google 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In arranging a vase of Chrysanthemums, no 
matter whether it be large or small, or there 
be more than one colour used, it is of the 
highest importance, if good results are to 
follow, that a proper blending of the colours 
be carried out. Many lovely flowers when 
arranged without regard to the order of 
colour, instead of giving pleasure to those 
whose privilege it is to look-upon them, in¬ 
variably do just the opposite. Therefore, to 
achieve success, it is important that in 
placing Chrysanthemums in vases a wise 
choice, in which the colours used would 
pleasingly associate, should be the hist con¬ 
sideration. 

One of the richest and at the same time 
most brilliant harmonies of colour, is yellow 
and orange in equal proportion, with a few 
pieces of bright crimson or scarlet inter¬ 
spersed here and there. The few blossoms 
of the brilliant colours should give the neccs- 


foliage associating prettily with it. Light 
yellow and bright pink are very pleasing 
I though rarely seen. With many of these 
1 colours, some of the rich scarlet berries which 
are always obtainable during the Chrysan¬ 
themum season, will often lend additional 
beauty and attractiveness. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
admirably suited for small vases, tubes, etc., 
are Chrysanthemums when two or three blos¬ 
soms are placed in them, and a few buds and 
foliage fixed in an easy and graceful manner. 
A spray or two of some of the decorative 
sorts, treated in like manner, is also very 
pretty, the small lateral growths, each carry¬ 
ing a bud, some just showing colour, giving 
a finish which improves them very much. 

I Large exhibition flowers are very pretty when 
placed in small glass tubes with a few leaves 
still adhering to them. Dotted about on the 
dinner-table, or placed on the mantelpiece, 
and the numberless little contrivances which 
are now so often used, these large flowers are 
greatly admired. The only disadvantage in 
1 retaining the leaves on the large blossoms is 



Chrysanthemums in a vase. 


sary finish to a combination of this kind. 
The association with flowers of the colours 
mentioned above, of foliage with the glorious 
autumnal tints, a few pieces of long feathery 
Grass and selected fronds of light green- 
coloured Asparagus plumosus to overhang 
the sides, should meet the needs of those who 
have to arrange large vases for sideboards 
and other positions. Flowers of lilac or 
mauve should be used with those of a purple 
or amaranth colour, while those of the purest, 
white are seen to advantage with either of 
these latter colours. Bright green foliage, 
as well as that in which a silvery or a variega¬ 
tion of this colour is obtainable, is generally 
highly valued for these hues. White flowers 
are seen to advantage when a striking con¬ 
trast can be brought about. Such foliage as 
that of the beautiful Prunus Pissardi, Ma- 
honia Aquifolia, deeply tanned pieces of some 
of the newer forms of the Oak, and fronds of 
different types of the Ampelopsis should give 
an idea of suitable subji^fcg to use. White 
and pale yellow are a chaste combination^^ 
use duriiig the daytim e, dg iTY Ji^gn 


their tendency to become quickly exhausted. 
Because of this failing it is often better to I 
strip the stem of its foliage and replace this 
with some of the beautifully toned kinds of 
leaves already alluded to. By adopting this 
plan the flowers will keep comparatively fresh 
for a long time. 

Fine-follagred plants for early pprlcgr— It 

is admitted that for beauty of foliaee Ihe Funk'as hive 
much to recommend them, and we often meet with them 
in the garden, hut as pot plants indoors they are less 
known. These hardy plants, however, force very easily, 
and if little pieces are potted up in October they make 
pleasing additions to groups in the greenhouse, or are 
useful for bringing into rooms for the decoration of the 
table. —Woodbastwick. 

Chionodoxas—forcimr— In many a greenhouse 
pans are used for peed sowing in April, and hanging- 
baskets are furnished in May for the summer. Until that 
period arrives these receptacles, now lying idle, are 
just the things for holding many small bulbs, and amongst, 
such, few are more cheerful than the bright blue and 
white Chionodoxas, which are amongst the earlippt to 
bloom out-of-doors. If got in at once they will bloom 
early in the new year, and whether placed in pans or pots 
or embedded in Moss in a hanging-basket should have a 
few weeks in a cold-frame or house before being subjected 
to heat. For filling miniature howls or vases Chionodoxas 
are very pretty.—F. W, 1 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY CELERY. 

The past summer has suited the early Celery, 
for although ram has not been over-abun¬ 
dant, taking one month with another, there 
has been sufficient to keep the plants continu¬ 
ally on the move from the time they were 
planted up to the present without having to 
spend much time on watering. The site 
selected for growing this season’s crop of 
Celery was what at one time, or before it was 
made a garden, a Hop-yard, the soil being 
heavy, adhesive, and therefore difficult to 
work. The trenches wero opened out in good 
time last spring, and in the bottom was placed 
a 9-inch layer of well-rotted manure, after 
the hard pan, or base, had been loosened 
with a fork. The staple being so ungenial, 
the manure was covered with a fl inch layer 
of soil, collected from old Cucumber-beds, 
Violet frames, from under the potting-bench, 
etc., and in this the plants were set out, 
when the time arrived for doing so, and at 
once watered home. They made vigorous 
growth, and were ready for their first mould- 
I ing early in August, and for the second or 
I final moulding a fortnight after. Lifting has 
j commenced, and the heads are all one can 
' wish for. the hearts being stout, solid, and 
I the quality excellent. The variety is White 
J Gem, a fine sort for early work, as it turns in 
, so quickly once the plants are moulded up. 

I grow about 200 plants of it, and 250 of 
| Solid White to succeed it, after which the 
red varieties come into use. To render the 
soil suitable for moulding has required a 
| liberal quantity of ashes and lime rubbish 
; being added to it. With a good coating of 
i manure this piece of ground will, when dug 
j over, make an excellent site for next year's 
I Onion crop, after which it. will come in for 
. spring Cabbage. By utilising heavy soils of 
' this description for Celery growing its nature 
is soon completely changed, for the digging 
of the trenches and subsequent moving of the 
soil for moulding amount to the same thing 
as double digging, and when the manure and 
ashes become incorporated with the soil, it is 
impossible for it ever to assume its former 
character again. A. W. 

SUMMER CAULIFLOWERS. 

Much depends on the season whether these 
I are a success or not, dry weather during June 
and July invariably causing the plants to go 
blind. Such has been my lot this year, not¬ 
ably with Walcheren and Autumn Giant, and 
to attempt to supply weekly waterings where 
large breadths are set out would be beyond 
my power, as it is useless to give it in small 
quantities, and there are so many necessary 
jobs daily that extras, such as the one noted 
above, have to stand over. Out of a batch 
of 150 plants of the often much-praised Wal¬ 
cheren I did not cut a dozen heads fit for the 
kitchen; and, although Autumn Giant has 
been far superior to this, many were so small 
that half-a-dozen were necessary to make a 
dish, yet, taken altogether, this is the most 
reliable Cauliflower I have for cuttiug to¬ 
wards the middle of August up to nearly 
Christmas, provided little frost is registered. 
Writing of small heads does not mean that 
they are despised, as they are decidedly of 
milder flavour than those extra large ones 
which I always think smell so strong when 
dished up. The first week in September is 
quite early enough for me to sow Early Lon¬ 
don and Autumn Giant to stand through the 
winter. These are planted about 6 inches 
asunder, as soon as fit to handle, in a shel¬ 
tered corner, and for several years past have 
had no protection whatever. It is after these 
are done that one feels the pinch, especially 
after such a dry spell as we had this summer. 
In spite of the drought, very few caterpillars 
have been noted, these often spoiling many 
heads if not immediately battled with when 
found. To get a succession of Cauliflower 
from the middle of June onwards frequent 
sowings must be mude from January on¬ 
wards, and, to my mind, none are to be de¬ 
pended upon except Autumn Giant, which 
must be planted in well-manured ground, in 
case of a dry summer, and given ample 
space to ^ m ^ r LI A 
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RUNNER BEANS. 

This year the plants grew well and gave 
plenty of blossom, but those who could not 
attend to watering and syringing had only a 
very partial set. This continued until late 
summer, when the change to a rainy state 
of the weather occurred. One of the finest 
varieties I have seen this year is Carter’s 
Mammoth, the pods of which are of excep¬ 
tional length, quite straight, and narrow. 
Some of the mammoth kinds I have grown 
have too much width, and are then considered 
coarse. It is often true that the large, over¬ 
grown types of vegetables are deficient of 
flavour and fine texture, but in the variety 
under notice there is such a general refine¬ 
ment that no one can honestly find a fault 
with it. No Plus Ultra was one of the first 
of this type of Scarlet Runner. Best of All is 
a good stock of the long-fruited kinds, but it 
is not a title likely to be maintained, only 
by rigid selection. There is a distinct de¬ 
terioration of Bean stocks unless very close 
attention is paid to this censorship, and even 
among those which are well selected there is 
much material gathered in summer which 
does not come up to the standard of the 
early introduction. 1 have, this year grown 
several of the leading kinds for comparison, 
and find that among them there is little jus¬ 
tification for the several names under which 
they are distributed, ho near alike are they 
in size and character of pod. Best of All is 
the finest of the older stocks I have grown. 

1 hiring August there were some exceptional 
dishes of Beans at some vegetable shows, a 
marked difference in their deeper and lighter 
shades of green being noticed, to say nothing 
of the length and breadth of pod. which are 
equally variable. W. Struoisell. 

BUehted Sprouts. I shall be much obliged if you 
ran tell me what hi wron# with my Sprout* Y They are 
making good growth, but appear to he attacked with 
aphis, and have in addition a kind of mouldy mildew in 
one or two places. Will it be safe to spray with petroleum 
solution, 1 pint to five gallons, and a quart of soft-soap ' I 
have a large quantity, and wish to save them. N. B. K. 

TBy the term “ Sprouts,” we presume you 
refer to Brussels Sprouts. Aphis very fre¬ 
quently attacks the heads of these and the 
under sides of the side-leaves, but if the stem 
Sprouts are as they should be. quite solid 
and close, very little harm is done. Wo 
should hesitate to use a solution of soft-soap 
and petroleum, as such a mixture, without 
necessarily destroying the aphis, or even the 
mildew, would render the Sprouts exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant, if not nasty. We should 
prefer to well wash the. heads with clear 
water. If that failed to get rid of the aphis, 
theu make up a strong solution of lime-water 
—6 lb. to 12 gallons of water—and well 
syringe the plants with that. A free dusting 
of sulphur on the plants infested with mildew 
might stop that. It is, however, very 
much a product of low temperature. The 
best destructive agent is Bordeaux mixture, 
(sulphate of copper and lime solution); blit 
that cannot, he safely applied now that the 
edible sprouts are formed.] 

Potato Up-to-Date. —Of late years, when 
the newer Potatoes have received so much 
attention, this older and well-proved sort has 
been said by some to be deteriorating and its 
constitution declining. Judging from the re¬ 
ports of the present season’s crop, there does 
not appear much truth in these assertions, for 
on all hands the record is a good one for 
heavy crops and freedom from disease. Some 
of the newer Potatoes have shown much more 
disease in the haulm than Up-to-Date, and 
few have given cleaner or heavier crops. 
Assuming that, much of this praise is due, 
there does not seem any reason to believe 
that Up-to-Date is deteriorating. What 
Potato possesses a better and more uniform 
quality? Judging from local experiences, 1 
shall not be surprised if later, when records 
are made up by the National Potato Society, 
that this variety takes a high position, as it 
has done before, leaving some of the higher 
priced novelties in the rear. Many of the 
Maincrop and late varieties are not in. their 
best table form until after they have been 
stored some time. Up-to-Date, however, does 
not. need this interval, but can be cooked 
direct from the soil, or stored for spring use, 
and the uniformitv^qualitv wilbbe ns pro- 
noiijy>e<|j in une _se«on ivryie S. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Pelargoniums of the show 
and fancy section will not succeed in a cold, 
damp house They want a position near the 
glass, in a buoyant atmosphere, freely venti¬ 
lated, without cold currents; night tempera¬ 
ture about 50 degs.. which can be obtained 
now without much fire-heat. Use the vapor¬ 
iser occasionally, so that the green-fly may 
have no chance to effect a lodgment upon the 
plants. In dealing with insects in glass¬ 
houses it is much easier and cheaper to pre¬ 
vent than to cure. Get ns much growth made 
during autumn as is possible without rushing 
treatment, and when the days arc at their 
shortest let the plants have us quiet a time as 
is consistent with steady progress. Pot firmly, 
and the loam should be of the best quality, 
and not too light. Loose potting in light stuff 
ineuns long-jointed growth, poor flowers, and 
not many of them. The watering must be in 
careful hands and the wants of the plants 
should never bo anticipated. All the late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums should now bo 
under cover, but freely ventilated, if left out 
longer, wind, cold rain, and frost will do 
harm. All the pots will be full of roots now, 
and the plants may have liquid-manure twice 
a week. Shift Cinerarias into 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, if large plants are wanted. Give 
liquid manure when the pots are full of roots, 
and do not crowd as the leaves are spreading 
out, and must have rooui for full develop¬ 
ment. When well-grown, Chrysanthemums are 
useful in the conservatory. Insects must he 
kept down by vaporising, on the principle 
of being in time. Do not keep any sickly 
plants in the conservatory. Unhealthy plants 
in a house where things should he bright, and 
pleasant leave a feeling of depression. 
Climbing growth should be still further re¬ 
duced, as we want all the light we can get 
now. Thin the buds of Camellias, if at all 
crowded. Easing the plants of a part now 
may prevent bud-dropping. A few of the 
earliest Azaleas may be moved to a warm 
house to bloom early. Some of the stronger 
Arum Lilies may have a tempernture of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. at night now, and receive 
liquid-manure. Early-flow-ering Acacias will 
be showing buds, and these also will derive 
benefit from weak stimulants. Luculia 
gratissima is a beautiful conservatory shrub. 
It does best planted out in a bed of loam and 
peat. Well supplied with water it generally 
comes into flower in November. A little 
stimulant in the water will give size ami 
colour to the blossoms. For the present, there 
is plenty of flowers, as Chrysanthemums and 
Salvias are strong features. The worst time 
for flowers is generally from the middle of 
December to the end of January, and by then 
some of the forced things will he coming in. 

Stove. —This house will be bright with 
flowers and foliage. Crotons and Dracaenas, 
when clean and well grow r n, arc always at¬ 
tractive. It is a pity, so far as regards the 
smnll amateur, that they want a temperature 
of 65 degs. to keep them in condition. They 
may be kept alive in a lower temperature, 
but they are not satisfactory; in fact, the 
best of the stove fine-foliaged plants must 
have heat and moisture in the atmosphere. 
Among flowering plants are Begonias, the 
best being Gloire de Lorraine, and its varie 
ties. Euphorbias, Poinset.tias, and other soft- 
wooded tilings are coming in now. Very 
pretty is a batch of Plumbago rosea and 
Mnnettia bicnlor, hanging from a basket, 
is charming. Eucharis Lilies that were placed 
in heat last month are now throwing up 
spikes of broad white flowers, very useful for 
working up. Night temperature 65 degs. ; 
air to be given at 75 degs. to 80 degs. 

Tomatoes under glass.— So far ns bulk of 
crop is concerned, this has been a good sea¬ 
son. and, so far as I have seen, there has been 
very little disease. My own crop has never 
been so good or so clean, but the price 
has been very low. Manv growers look 
upon the Tomato as a eaten crop, and for 
these the heavy crop will compensate for low¬ 
ness of price. The day has gone by when a 
man could make a living by growing Toma¬ 
toes. and the same remark applies to Cucum¬ 
bers, which have never been so cheap ns this 
season. Tomatoes set out in May will still 


he carrying a lot of fruit, and if a little fire- 
heat is used they will continue ripening up 
to Christmas, or longer. The fruit which 
ripens on the plants in a genial atmosphere 
is better than that which is gathered green 
and ripened off the plants. Surplus Toma¬ 
toes may be pickled or converted into jam. 
Many are doing this. 

The late vinery. -So long as Grapes are 
hanging in the house do not bring in pot- 
plants which require w-atering. As soon ns 
the Grapes are quite ripe the house must 
be filled with plants in pets. Cut the Grapes 
with 6 inches or 8 inches of wood, and hang 
them up in the Grape-room with the wood in 
bottles of water. Keep the room dry and free 
from dust, and subdue the light from the 
windows by drawing down blinds; and if 
frost sets in the windows may be covered with 
matting or canvas. Grapes will often keep 
better in this way than if left on the Vines. 
The Vines can then be partly pruned to let 
in more light, and. if required, the house may 
be filled with plants that merely w'ant pro¬ 
tection from frost. Pot-Vines which are in¬ 
tended to be forced should be under cover 
now, and be pruned hack and top-dressed 
ready for starting when the time comes. 

Shrubs for forcing. Lilacs are good con¬ 
servatory plants when forced into bloom. If 
forced in the dark, to be of use in the con¬ 
servatory they must be gradually inured to 
the light. There is much variety among 
Lilacs now. Some have double flowers, but 
I prefer the singles, as they are lighter and 
more graceful. White Lilacs are always in 
demand, and the flowers keep fresh a long 
time. Deutzias, deciduous Azaleas, Japanese 
and others, are very useful, and are nice for 
cutting. Laburnums, when well grown and 
ripened, force easily, as do also several forms 
of Primus and Thorns. Honeysuckles of the 
common deciduous varieties force easily, and 
are very sweet. Pretty well all the early- 
flowering shrubs, including Rhododendrons 
and Kalmias. will force easily if well grown 
and the growth matured. 

Pruning Peaches in early house. The 
first thing is to cut and remove all the old 
ties, and then remove any old branch which 
can be spared. We want to make room for 
laying in young wood, and where an old 
branch can be spared let. a young one take 
its place. The bottom branches usually give 
way first, but in training, by w’orking from 
the bottom, the branches can be lowered and 
the centres opened. A tree will alw r ays re¬ 
new' itself from the centre, and by opening 
the branches out downwards the tree is kept 
full enough of young wood. Do not crowd 
if the tree is healthy. If the branches were 
trained thinner than they usually are, there 
w'ould always be fruit to pull off. I think 
Peaches should be pruned with a knife, as 
there are little snags of wood which cannot 
be so w’ell dealt with otherwise. 

Window gardening. Do not over-water 
anything now. Once a week will be often 
enough for most things, unless the plants are 
in a very warm room. Moisten all the soil 
when water is given, and wait till the plant 
is dry before watering again. Use the sponge 
often. The flowering plants should have the 
lightest position. Window-boxes may be re¬ 
planted now. A mixture of bulbs and For¬ 
get-me-not will be nice in spring. If shrubs 
are used, the green and golden forms of 
Euonymus are the most lasting. 

Outdoor garden.— We have had rain 
enough to moisten the ground, and those who 
have evergreen trees and shrubs to move may 
set. about the work, and any alterations in¬ 
volving the removal of turf may be done nlsn. 
Undulating surfaces in the lawn, especially 
where there is some object to be gained by 
it, have a picturesque effect, but the lines 
should be easy and flowing, not abrupt. If 
making-up has to be done, the soil should be 
rammed and made firm before the turf is laid 
down. Some years ago I made a large lawn 
by what is termed inoculation. Turf was ex¬ 
pensive, and I had previously had some ex¬ 
perience in making a lawn in a similar 
manner. By inoculation is meant cutting the 
turf into little bits and scattering the pieces 
evenly over the sqrfaee and rolling down 
firmly. The turf soon gets together and fills 
up. I do not think there is much advantage 
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over seeding, only it is too late now to 
sow seeds with any chance of success before 
the spring. If seeds are sown before the 
middle of September they have a chance to 
get a hold of the soil before frost comes to 
lift the little plants out of the ground, and 
things move more slowly now. with refer¬ 
ence to shrub planting, if they have to bo 
purchased get them from a nursery where 
they transplant regularly. The shrubs where 
they do not transplant much may look green 
and full of growth when they come to hand, 
but many will die before the spring is far 
advanced. The hardy garden is bright now 
with autumn flowers. Michaelmas Daisies, 
Chrysanthemums, Tritomas, China and other 
Roses are still bright, and among the lowly 
things are Colchicums and the Sternbergia. 

Fruit garden. —Fruit gathering will not be 
a long business this year, and as the crops 
are light more care should be taken with the 
gathering and storing. If possible, the late. 
Apples and Pears should be in a separate 
store, away from the early fruits. A dry, dark 
cellar is ail excellent place for storing the 
latest fruits, and, above all things, do not 
gather too soon. The fruit usually ripens 
slightly in advance of the foliage, and when 
the leaves begin to change colour it will be 
time to see to the fruit. I am thinking of 
late fruits only. Such Apples as Court Pendu 
Plat and Norfolk Beaufin will hang till next 
month, and some of the latest Pears will 
hang as long. Of course, duo regard should 
he paid to the climato of the locality. There 
is no time better than the present, for root¬ 
lifting and root-pruning. Do not drive it off 
till later, as every month brings its work. 
Strawberries in pots intended for forcing 
should be placed under cover. Though they 
should not be permitted to get very dry, not 
much water will be required now to keep the 
roots and foliage in a fresh condition. I have 
seen tlie plants stacked in heaps, but do not 
like the heap plan. Plunge in ashes, if pos¬ 
sible in frames or turf-pits where some 
shelter can be given in wet weather. Beds 
of Strawberries not yet cleaned should be 
seen to at once. 

Vegetable garden. -Continue to make up 
Mushroom beds indoors. The warmth arising 
from the beds will keep up the temperature 
and do away with the necessity for lighting 
fires. The temperature of the beds can gener¬ 
ally bo regulated by the thickness or other¬ 
wise of the covering of litter. A stick thrust 
into the beds answers tho same purpose ns a 
thermometer to the gardener. By drawing 
out the stick from time to time and grasp¬ 
ing it in the hand one can tell if things are 
going on right. Beds which have been in 
bearing for some time should have some 
stimulant in the water. A tablespoonful of 
salt in a U-gallon can of water may he used 
occasionally in association with some other 
stimulant. Nitrate of soda is quick in its 
action. Apples are rather scarce this sea¬ 
son, and there will probably be a demand for 
early Rhubarb. As soon us the crowns are 
ripe and rested a bit a few strong Toots of an 
early kind may he lifted and started in the 
house. Some of the weather prophets have 
said that we are to have an early winter, 
and probably severe. If so, it is as well to 
be prepared with sheltering materials. 
Broccoli also may be laid down, with heads 
to the north ; this enables the plants to go 
through the winter with less injury. Finish 
♦•arthing-up late Celery. French Beans in 
frames must be matted up at night now. 
Prick out Cauliflowers sowu in August into 
frames or along the side of a south wall 
where shelter can be given. E. Hobday. 

TBB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* f rom a Garden Diary. 

October 23rd. —Put cuttings of Calceolarias 
into cold frames and filled a frame with cut¬ 
tings of variegated Euonymuses. A layer of 
ashes was placed on the bottom and made 
firm ; on this were placed 3 inches of loamy 
soil, with a layer of sand on the top. The 
ashes will keep the worms from working up 
to disturb the cuttings. Moved with balls 
Cauliflowers turning in. and planted them in 
deep cold pit, where pndfefction can be!given 
in winter. ■ ^ * di IP 


October 2J f th .—Finished root pruning fruit- 
trees. Beds intended for Roses have been 
turned over, more loam and manure added, 
and the wholo intermixed, to be ready for 
planting early next month. Prepared site for 
liedge of Hybrid Sweet Briers. The ground 
has been trenched aud manured. Beds in the 
flower garden are still being cleared, ready 
for planting Tulips and other bulbs, etc. A 
little sharp sand is worked in with the bulbs. 

October 25th. —Replanted several beds of 
Rhododendrons that had become crowded, and 
filled in open spaces with Lilies of various 
kinds. Mulched the beds with old hot-bed 
manure. Prepared a shady site for hardy 
Cyclamens, working in some rough stones, to 
afford shelter and secure free drainage. The 
site 1ms been extended to include groups of 
Primulas and Hepaticas in several colours in 
groups. 

October 20th. —Taking up and storing Car 
rots and Beet. Lettuces have been trans¬ 
planted into frames. Endives are taken in a 
few at a time to Mushroom-house, w’here they 
speedily blanch. They are moved when dry. 
Mushroom beds are sprinkled when uncovered 
for gathering with warm water containing 
some stimulant. Potted more Hyacinths and 
Liliuin lougiflorum. A sharp look-out is kept 
for insects in plant-house and vaporiser used 
when necessary. 

October 27th. —Moved Cinerarias from cold 
pits to house where heat enough can be given 
to keep out frost. Mulched Strawberry-beds 
with manure. Apples and Pears are gathered 
and stored as they become ripe enough. Laid 
down part of the crop of Broccoli, with heads 
to the north. We linve secured some dry 
Bracken in a shed for covering anything 
which may require shelter when frost comes. 

October 23th. —Lifted Dahlias, Salvia patens, 
and Gladioli, and placed in shed to dry be- 
foro storing. Violet frames are freely ven¬ 
tilated night and day by blocking up alter¬ 
nate lights back and front. Cuttings are 
still being inserted in tho hardy cutting- 
frames. Several old Laurels and other shrubs 
are being grubbed to make room for better 
things as soon as the site is ready. 


Tubs for shrubs. The old-fashioned gar¬ 
dener has for generations made more or less 
effective use of the paraffin cask, cut in two, 
or other rough-and-ready contrivance, for 
the large plants which it. is desired to move 
about from place to place, or to grow' where 
planting out is not possible. But while this 
had the advantage of economy no one ever 
suggested that tlm receptacles were orna¬ 
mental and there w’ere many inconveniences 
connected with their use. Messrs. Cham¬ 
pion and Co. had an exhibition at Regent- 
street last week of tubs of quite another 
kind, admirably put-together specimens of 
varied shape, and highly finished. They are 
made of Teak by British coopers, and have 
the merit of being both watertight and cap¬ 
able of standing tno changes of temperature 
w'hich are so destructive to ordinary articles 
of the kind when used for room or corridor 
decoration. Tubs for big plants—round, 
square, and triangular—together with smaller 
vessels for single pots of moderate size were 
on view, and the highly-polished wood and 
bright fittings gave them an ornamental ap¬ 
pearance even without the plants for whose 
use they are primarily intended. The Royal 
Horticultural and the Botanic Society have 
recognised their merits bv medals. 

OBITUARY. 

HENRY G. MOON. 

With infinite regret we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Moon, at St. Albans, on October 
6 th. Best of flower painters and a landscape 
painter of fine accomplishment, and finer 
promise, his loss is keenly felt by all who 
knew him. We hope to engrave some of his 
best work in landscape, and also a portrait 
of him in Flora and Sylva. For many years 
he drew the coloured plates for the Garden ., 
and also the plates for that noble book on 
Orchids, published by Mr. Sander. For a 
long period nil the finest new plants were 
drawn by him with perfect truth to nature in 
form as in colour. In this brief notice it is 
not possible to give any fair account of his 
life and work, but we hope to do so later on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gar.de.mko, 17, Furmval street, Holbom, 
London, E C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation tic may desire to 
be. used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Corresjxm- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to t# 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kirid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Standard Roses for London (IF. p. T.). The 
following would be o first-rate dozen to prow near London 
—viz , Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie 
Henrietta, Grace Darling, Mrs Paul, Mme. Isaac Pereiro, 
Mme. G. Bruant, Ulrich Brunner. General Jacqueminot, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, La France, and Caroline 
Testoub. 

Rambler and Dwarr Polyant ha Roses to 
cut for sprays ( Hinckley ).—Two Ramblers that would 
bo very suitable tor your purpose are Psyche and Klise 
Robichon, and for six dwarf Polyanthas we can recom¬ 
mend Perle d’Or, Cecile Brunner, Petite Constantr, 
Eugenie Lamesch, Mme. N. Levavasaeur, and Aschen- 
brodel. 

Selection of standard Roses for north of 
London (IF. II. /?.).—As standards the following kinds 
are very suitable for growing under rather adverse condi¬ 
tions: Gloire de Dijon, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, 
Magna Chart*, Cheshunt Hybrid, Dupuy Jama in, Prince 
0. de Rohan, Augustine Guinoisseau. Heine Marie Hen¬ 
rietta, Mme. Allred Oarriftre, Mrs. Paul, and Duke ol 
Edinburgh. 

Climbers for cold conservatory (Oakfield).— 
Suitable plants would be Solanum jasmiooides. Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, Clematis indivisa lobata, Babro- 
thamnus elegans, Passi flora cmrulea, Passiflora Constance 
Elliot, and you might also try Lapageria rosea. For this 
last you must prepare a bed of peat and silver sand, and 
drain welL No; the Wichuriana Rose is of no use for 
such a position. 

Weed In lawn (F. IK Lys). —The weed you send 
is, we think, a Hieracium, but without flowers it is difficult 
to l>e quite sure. The only thing you can do is fo dig it 
out, and if this fails, then you will have to strip the turf 
off in which the weed is, fork over the ground, clearing 
out the weed as you go, and relay with clean turf; or sow 
with good Grass seed, not that from a hayloft, which is, as 
a rule, full of weed seeds. 

Matricaria lnodora fl.-pl. (A. Simpson).— This, 
flowers of which you send, is the double form of the May. 
weed. It is a pretty plant with feathery foliage somewhat 
like Kennel, and with large, perfectly double flowers. It 
is a creeping plant, requiring much space, and if |>egged 
down forms a dense mats which has a pretty effect in the 
autumn. It is hardy, perennial on most soils, and is easily 
increased by cuttings or division in autumn or spring. 

Dlaiithue Heddewlgl (>/• c U- Booth).—it the 
soil is fairly dry and the winter mild, plants of this will 
live for two and sometimes three years, but the beNt 
results are always obtained by sowing seed every spring. 
In fact, it is only a matter of sowing seed at two or three 
different times to have these charming plants in bloom 
nearly all the year round. Seed may 1* sown in early 
spring, about midsummer, and again in August.. 

Climbing Roses for cold hoaae (Oakfield).— 
We would advise you to plant Climbing Niphetos, Climb¬ 
ing Kaieerin Augusta Victoria, Mona. Deeir, Bouquet d’Or, 
Mme. Berard, and Climbing Devoniensis. You will have, 
we take it. to make a border for the plants. If your soil 
is heavy, then see to the drainage. The border should be 
about 2 feet deep, and consist of good fibrous loam and 
well-rotted manure, with about 1 pint of bone-meal to 
each bushel of soil. 

Maiden-hair Ferns with yellow fronds 

( L . Diilnn) You give us no information whatever as to 
bow and where your Ferns are grown, and it is, therefore, 
very difficult to assign any valid reaeon for their failure. 
Nearly all the Maiden hair Ferris that have come under 
our notice have been brought into the condition yours are 
by injudicious waterlog, which causes the soil to Isjcoms 
sour and pasty. If you find such is the case, then leave 
them for a few days without water, shake away as much 
as you can of the sour soil, and repot into fresh compost 
consisting of peat, loam, sand, and a few small bits of 
charcoal. Be very careful with the watering after repot- 
ting and until the plants have started well into growth 
again. 

Making a Lily of the Valley bed (K. P. S.). 
—The best time of the year is October and November, the 
best position a partly-shaded and moist one, and failing 
this a more shady spot. The crowns, if the bed is desired 
quickly to form a mass, may be 4 inches apart each way, 
or 6 inches will do quite well. A deep bed of rich, loamy 
soil, with a heavy layer of manure, worked in 0 inches 
deep, is necessary. If you plant three-year-old crowns, 
these will flower next year, and if you wish this you had 
best purchase flowering crowns. "Crowns" are not, 
however, generally used, and clumps may be procured of 
which a third may flower the first year. Such as these 
would require much more room, even if broken up for 
planting. Perhaps the best kind for outdoor beds is one 
called “Victoria,” and this is often sold at so much per 
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square yard as lifted, when the purchaser can utilise it as 
he thinks fit. It is, however, a good as well as economical 
way of making a new bed, especially if this latter is at all 
extensive. 

Oat ting: down Linums (R. L. Routh).— The two 
specimens named by you—Linum narbonnense and L. 
perenne—being strictly hardy herbaceous perennials, and 
possessing no attraction when the flowering is past, may 
at any time be cut down—that is, the old flowering efcems 
removed to near the ground level. The flowering stems 
spring, as you will observe, direct from the ground tuft or 
root-stock, and are an annual production, fresh stems 
appearing each year to flower. In these circumstances 
the stems are now valueless to the plant, and may be 
removed at will. Not all the perennial species are strictly 
herbaceous, however, some, as L. arboreura, forming a 
hush above ground, and tins, beiDg permanent, produces 
its flowers on the growths made from time to time. 

Arum Lilies (Jacksonville) —Unless your locality is 
specially favoured we cannot hold out much hope for the 
success of the Arums in the pond to which you refer. In 
any case, you would have to place them so that 1 foot of 
water covered the crown, and, of course, all leafage on or 
near the surface in severe tveather would be cut down by 
the frost. If vour desire is rather for a summer display, 
you could group the plants thinly near the margin, and 
either plant them—that is, sink them into position 
weighed down by brick or stone—in the soft mud bottom, 
or sink the plants in pots and allow’ them to root out at 
will. Those in the Grass will not endure frost, and a few 
degrees will greatly injure the leaves and the crowns. 
The protection you give, therefore, must be adequate, or 
the plants will perish. 

Protecting: Tea Roses against spring 

frosts (.4 Lover of Roses). —Unfortunately our variable 
climate is such that we rarely pass through a spring 
without the wall Hoses being injured, owing to the 
spring frosts. It is really the sun striking upon the 
frozen growths that does the mischief. If we could be up 
l*efore sunrise and well syringe the blackened shoots 
with cold water little harm would follow, but this is 
rarely practicable. We have found one of the best pro 
lections to wall Roses is waterproof canvas. A light 
framework of wood is made to lean up against the wall, 
and the canvas Btretched thereon sufficiently wide to 
keep off rain and snow from the plants and their roots. 
Of course, you would make the framework secure, so 
that it were not moved in a gale, and you must also be 
careful to put the protection up every night until all 
danger from frost is past. 

Pruntng Azaleas (K. R. h\). The time to prune 
Azileas is directly after the flowering season is past if 
you value next spring's display of flowers: but, if not, the 
pruning may be done early m April. In any case, the 
plants, after being cut back, should, if possible, be kept 
in a structure tomewhat closer and warmer than an 
ordinary greenhouse and be frequently syringed, as this 
will greatly assist the production of new shoot*. If the 
plant is cut back hard—that is to say, most of the foliage 
removed— care should be taken not to get the soil too 
much saturated, though at no time must it be allowed to 
get dry. This care in watering is rendered necessary by 
the absence of leaves, and as new ones are pushed out the 
soil should be kept moister. At the same time, atmos 
pherio moisture is very helpful to a plant that has been 
cut back hard. 

Pillar Roses for a high, exposed situa¬ 
tion (Ink).— Dorothy Perkins would be a very suitable 
kind to grow, so also would Lady Gay, but we do not 
think you need both kinds, as there is a near resemblance, 
save that the Utter is larger in blossom and has finer 
trusses Dr. Rouges would not be suitable, but w r e would 
recommend instead Heine Olga de Wurtemburg or 
Monsieur Desir. Instead of Mrs Paul we think you would j 
find Conrad K. Meyer a better kind. A few other good ' 
kinds for pillars are: Mine. Alfred Carrier?, Flora, 
F£licit6-Perpetue, Eleetra, Blush Rambler, Eliae Robi- , 
chon. Carmine Pillar, Wallflower, Una, and The Lion. 
You could safely move the Crimson Rambler early in 
November. If you are planting it in same garden it may 
be moved by middle of October, only it would be neces¬ 
sary to remove the foliage and give some water at the 
roots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hawthorns from seed (Thom).— The common 
Hawthorn is easily raised from seed The haws are 
gathered when ripe, and should he scored in sand so as to 
get rid of the outer coating. Sow the seed in the spring 
in ordinary garden soil, ana then transplant the seedlings 
in a year’s lime to their permanent quarters. Seedlings 
of the Thorn can be bought very cheaply from tree 
nurserymen. 

FRUIT. 

Apples failing: (Alfred Uird). — Evidently the 
roots have got down into unsuitable soli or are growing in 
such. Tta* best plan will be to lift the trees and take out 
a part of the sandy soil, replacing with some good fibrous 
loam and well-decayed manure. That should help the 
formation of new roots and benefit the tree. After the lift- 
iog has been done you ought to apply a mulch of well- 
roiled manure to entice the roots to come to the surface, 
and if dry next suaimer water well. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Seakale (A\ K. J.\— If you have a warm- 
house it is quite easy to stand a box of Seakale crowns on 
the hot water pipes. (Jet an old sugar box or several 
large, trots. pat In some drainage and a depth of Cinches 
of soil for planting the crowns into, leaving a sufficient 
space for the blanched growth to extend to a height of 
8 inches or so. It is most important to have a dark find 
air-tight position, otherwise the Kale is spoiled by becom¬ 
ing green or purple instead of white. See that the soil is 
kept nicely moistened with lukewarm water. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Scot.. —1, We know of no firm that supplies Clematises 
on own roots, but if you have the varieties, layering is a 
simple process, and you can raise own-root pUnts your¬ 
self. Any of the Jackmanior Viticelia tendons would I 
answer your purpose. 2,/VoiI will find an Iiteresting j 
article on Roee-hcdges, with the/enwabh 4jjp f f’|>f > RoBe8 ! 
for forimnir same, in our \aiiJ 0U AeonITm, 1901, i 


which can be had of the publisher post free for l.jd.- 

Loose Tile. - The stove you mark will be of no use, more 
especially as you live so far north. You must have either 
No. 3 or No. 4 if vou want to keep out the frost. We should 

say No. 4 would be the best.- Ernest.—" Roses and 

Rose Culture,” price Is , W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, N. There is no one book dealing with the pruning 

of fruit-trees.- A. C. — k small plant of Euonymus, or a 

small Box would do, but it would be well when plantingto 
take away some of the clay soil and put in some loam, to 

which have been added sand and rotten manure.- 

Thomas East wood. —“ The Fruit Grower's Guide," by John 

Wright, or “The Fruit Garden,” of all booksellers.- 

J. Burch.— The Bean you refer to is probably that known 
in France as the Haricot de Prague MarbrA, but it is 

difficult to say without seeing specimens.- Ijee .—Turf is 

cut 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in which case you would 
require 2,100 turves. It would be far cheaper to sow the 
lawn down with the best, Grass seed, if you have to buy 

the turf- E. F. Mathevon Choose shade-bearers, such 

a* Phloxes, some Lilies. Solomon’s Seal, Forget-me-nots. 
Very small beds are always against good results. It is 
only natural decay in the case of the flowers of your 

Hydrangea.- M. Bradbury Turner. —We think * the 

apparatus should answer, more especially in y our district. 
You ought to consult our pages, in which all kinds of 

heating apparatus are advertised.- Birmiiujhain. —No, 

we have never heard of Asters being sown now to flower 
in the winter, and do not think it would be of any use to 

try them.- G. H. R. Plant the bulbs you mention in 

the border facing south. You can also put some in the 
north border, and in this way you will get a succession of 
bloom ——/L M. —You must clear out the greater part of 
the soil in which the Carnations have been grown, and 
replace with fresh loam.v soil, taking care, of course, that 

no wireworms are introduced when- doing this.- Mrs. 

Jameson. —Get a copy of “The English Flower Garden " 
from this office, in which the whole question of hardy 
plants is fully dealt with, illustrations of the plants also 
being given.—— John W. Leigh.—Yus, it is the Hollyhock 
disease, and if all the plants are like the one you send, we 

should nob hesitate to burn the lot.- F. M G .—See 

article on “ Protecting fruit-tree blossom,” in our issue of 
April 25th, 1903, p. 89. This can be had from the publisher 

post free for lid.- Plan Coch. —We do not conduct post. 

mortem examinations. If at any time you want this done 
we would advise you to send the fowl to Mr F. H. Prosser, 
Phoenix Mills, Farm-street. Birmingham, who carries out 
post-mortem examinations for Farm and Home (published 
at this office) at a nominal charge of Is. The fowl must he 
sent to him direct with the fee - —Joseph Couch man. 
From the appearance of the shrivelled up piece you send 
we can only conclude that the plant has been attacked by 
mildew, signs of which we found on some of the leaves 
Are the plants in pots or growing in the open air? You 
give us no particulars so that we may be able to help you 

in your trouble.- Reader.— The only reason we can 

give is that dry ness at the root may be the cause.-7’. />. 

Maxwell. —Seeing you have done so well with hardy Ferns 
we think you had better leave well alone. It is no use 
trying flowering plants in such a position, as there is no 
overhead light and the plants would set drawn up and 
spindly, and do no good. 2, You should ask the advice of 
someone in your neighbourhood who can visit it, as you 
give us no idea as to the size of your front garden, the 

soil, or anything to help us in anyway.- Wanderer. — 

We do not think you can use more suitable plants than 
the Fire Thom (Crat.egus Pyraeantha), or Esoallonia 
macrantha. - F. A. A.— It is just possible that the posi¬ 

tion may not be quite warm enough. The Acanthus 
flowers freely in the southern counties. Try growing 
without manure, and plant near walls and in stonv places. 

- E. B. B.— Write to the Secretary Royal Horticultural 

Society, Vincent Square, S.W. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants — G. Z .—The leaf you send is 
evidently that of a Cypripedium. Please Bend a flower 

and we will then name for you. - Robt. Greer any. — 

Oratiegus oriental is.- H. H.S. —Tropwolum tuberosum. 

——A. Tiger. — 1, Verbascum Blattaria ; 2, Browallia 
(Streptosolen) Jamesoni : 3, Cimleifuga sp., please send 
complete specimen ; 4, The Irish Heath (Dabmcia polifolia 
alba).- J. Preston.— 1, Acalypba marginata ; 2, Brow¬ 

allia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni; 3, Please Fend again ; 4, 

Juaticia carnea; 6, Maranta zebrina- Ivy M. Tonga .— 

So many Michaelmas Daisies are being raised from seed 
nowadays that it is quite impossible to name them. Those 
you send are poor in the extreme and not worth growing, 
with the exception of the following: 6, ’Aster Nov® 
Angli® roeeus; 7, Aster Novi Belgii Robert Parker. One 
front which the number had fallen off, flowers purplish- 

blue with distinct yellow eye, is Aster sibiricus.- A. J. 

—1, Saxifraga Camposii, but hard to say without flowers ; 

2, Sedum acre; 3, Sedum AI zoom- K. C. T. —1, Pent- 

stemon barbatus (syn. Chelone barbata). No No 2 was 

in the box.- W. J. C .—One of the deciduous Magnolias, 

but cannot say without flowers.- Colchester. —Please 

pend in flower.- A. J .—4 and fi. Please send in bloom ; 

6, Saxifraga hypnoides var. ; 7, Saxifraga c.cspitosa. The 

above should all have been sent in bloom.- Lady 

Francis CeciL— Carva alba. - H. G.— Aster Amellus 

bessarabicus.- Idris —The Gladwin (Iris fuitidisshna). 

- Violet. —1, Sisyrinchlum striatum; 2, Centaurea 

calcitrapa ; 3, The Throatwort (Trachelium cmruleum); 
4, The white form of Centranthus ruber.— Mrs. Hudson. 
—Yitis heterophylla variegata humulifolia. This Vine 
must lie grown on a warm wall, and succeeds best in 
dry. poor soil. 

Catalogues received.— F. C. Heinemann. Erfurt. 

—Special Trade Offer of Novelties and Specialities for 

y.tur,. - Harlan P Kelsey, (i, Beacon-street, Boston. — 

Wholesale Price List of Hardy American Plants for 

T.K/6. -Otto Katzenstein and Co.. 373, 375, Broadway, 

New York.—Trade Price List of Tree, and Shrub Seeds, 

Boots, Bulbs, for 1UO.',. 190b. -E. P. Dixon and Sons, 

Hull —List of Fruit Trees, Forest Trees , Ruses, and 

Shrubs. 

Books received —“Beautiful Bulbous Plants.” By 
John Weathers Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, and Co., 

Limited.-“The Four Gardens.” Handasyde. T. N. 

Foulis, F.dinhurgh and Ijondon. 


All to gather 
All together 

“ Let’s talk about to-morrow’s 
business.” 

Your business is to get 
your plants well established 
before winter sets in. 

Our business is to supply 
good plants at rock bottom 
prices. 

We undertake to do so. 
Our penny plants and shrubs 
are going like wildfire. 

Lists gratis, post free. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


GREENHOUSES. 



8 ft. by 5 ft. .. £3 10 0 

9 ft. by 6 ft. .. 4 0 0 

10 ft. by 7 ft. .. " 

12 ft. by 8 ft. .. 

16 ft. by 10 ft. 


6 0 0 
6 0 0 
8 10 0 


with ren til atom, door. stages, 
glass, and CARRIAGE PAID. 


Lean-to Houses 10 
per cent. leu. 

These Houses are speci¬ 
ally prepared from best 
material; they are fitted 
and ail neoesaary Ironwork, 


Bond for onr 58-pagro CATALOGUE, with 188 
Illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING HOUSES. GARDEN FRAMES. 
PORTABLE HOUSES. Ac.. See. 


W. & A. EOGELL F.R.H.S., 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. RADSTOCK. 



^^rpRUHTNG 

Price List 1 

Stae Pruning: K 
Ivory Budding: 
Ivory 2-hlado W 
Workman’s She 

Blades Beat F 

Buy fr 
J. & H. R. H0UNAA 

nife. reliable. 1/1 
■knife, fine make, 1/4 and Z3. 

aiatcoat Knife. III. 
opsloot and Pen Blade. 1/3. 
ngli&b Crucible Cast Steel, 
om the Makers. 

EooleshaU Works, SHEFFIELD. 



Secured by the U8e of 

'CUMMMffi. 

Write for Catalogue now. 

u/eedless 

"walks 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
LUTON 8TREET, LIVERPOOL. 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
OF Bhot caitridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration: unequalled for all 
long distance Bhooting ; 15s each. Double barrelled Breech¬ 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges. 6s. 100. Air Guns, 12 b. 6d. 
Walking-*tiQk Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Vesey street. Birmingham. 


An admirable Food of the 

EPPS’S 

Finest quality and flavour. 

COCOA 

Nutritioufl and Economical. 


T O BE SOLD. Cockerels, Miss Tammadge’s 

bod., b-night from her in March, fia. each. Buff Orping- 
tonB(lG2eggst,rain). Brown l.eehoms(18leBKStrain),5.H ea All 
March b atched.— M ns BE8A NT,8 ev enRides,Roysron.HerU. 

TNDEX TO VOLUME XXVI.— The Binding 

■L Covers (price la 64 each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXVL 
are now ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 

Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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VEGETABLES. 

STORING ROOT CROPS. 

Not that a few degrees of frost are going to 
harm such things ns Beet and Carrots, but 
main crops of these are usually sown during 
April and early May, consequently will have 
matured by now, and will be better out of the 
ground, fioth of these will keep plumper if 
stored in quite cool quarters; in fact, in 
Devon and Cornwall they are often put under 
a north hedge or wall with a few ashes or a 
sprinkling of sand put between each layer of 
roots, and a flat board erected over them 
merely to throw off heavy rains. Here they 
keep in good condition until quite late in 
spring. At the same time, these main crop 
Carrots cannot compare with those sown dur¬ 
ing June, Juty, and early August, and drawn 
from the ground as wanted right up to March, 
when, as new growth commences, these, too, 
Bhould be pulled and placed in the coolest 
corner and ashes worked in among them. 
Beet requires the warm summer weather to 
mature it, and needs to be sown not later 
than the middle of May—even in genial 
Devonshire—and must be lifted before much 
frost comes. These late crops of Carrots 
should have a mulch of half-decayed leaf- 
soil or very short manure laid between the 
lines, which will prevent the ground getting 
frozen too severely. All Potatoes ought to be 
safe under cover ere November comes in, as 
it is quite likely, after such a lovely summer, 
early frosts may prove harder than expected. 
Parsnips and Artichokes are better left where 
they grow until the end of February. These 
should also be mulched with a few inches of 
leaf-soil, so that they can be dug up as re¬ 
quired, although it is a wise plan when a 
severe frost threatens to raise a few of each 
and place out of the reach of frost. Like re¬ 
marks apply to Turnips, Scorzonera, and 
Salsafy, except in the coldest parts of the 
country, when it is best to get them under 
cover, as mentioned above. In raising Beet 
see that the roots are not knocked about 
much or broken off too near the ground, as 
they lose much colour under such harsh treat 
merit, and never give satisfaction when boiled. 

Devonian. 


MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

(Reply to “ Mrs. Foster.”) 

The soil for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched now two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road-grit, 
and leaf-mould are also excellent adjuncts to 
the soil, while sea-sand—where it is readily 
obtainable—is a most valuable addition. 
Except in very cold, retentive soils, the old 
custom of forming narrow, raised beds is not 
to be recommended, but in such soils arti¬ 
ficial drainage is needful for the best results 
to be obtained. In these cases a drain of 
4-inch pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be 
provided, the pipes, wlneh should lead into 
a main drain, being hurfacad w iihl ;mders, 
rubble, or broken bri^ks,Iww v.iuili'mrves, 


with the roots uppermost, should be placed 
to prevent the drainage becoming choked by 
soil. To such heavy soil horse-manure 
and a larger amount of light materials, such 
as old lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt 
refuse, should he added to keep the compost 
porous. In planting, which is best done in 
April, choose a dull, moist day, for the roots 
soon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not be placed closer than 2 feet 
from crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the growths 
in consequence lose their vigour. Three- 
year-old roots give the quickest return. In 
planting, the crowns should be kept about 
an inch below the surface and the roots care¬ 
fully spread out with a slight downward in¬ 
clination. Fine soil should then be spread 
over the roots and crowns, and pressed firmly 
down. After planting a slight mulching with 
old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure is bene¬ 
ficial. During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the roots, 
it may be utilised for sowing Lettuces in. 
Beds 4 feet wide with two rows of plants, 
or 6 feet wide with three rows of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept 
well weeded, and the plants, when a foot 
high, should be staked to prevent their re¬ 
ceiving a check by being broken off by the 
wind. No heads should be cut the first year, 
and but few the second, if the beds are to 
prove a permanent success; indeed, it is 
better to refrain from cutting at all for the 
first two years and to cut but sparingly the 
third. In manuring Asparagus-beds the 
ancient custom of heaping on the beds a 
heavy mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri¬ 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering of 
coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, how¬ 
ever, advantageous. In the spring, just 
before growth commences, a dressing of fish- 
guano, followed by a light mulch of well- 
rotted manure, is useful in giving the plants 
a good start, while during the growing season 
liberal supplies of nutriment should bo 
afforded in the shape of nitrate of soda, 
kninit, superphosphate, soot, and wood-ashes. 


EDIBLE FUNGI. 

A VERY interesting article, entitled “A 
Fungus Foray,” appeared recently in a local 
paper, describing the various members of the 
Fungus family, edible and otherwise, that are 
to he found in a ramble through the woods 
and over the commons of Oxshott and its 
neighbourhood, a place within 16 miles of 
Waterloo, and becoming with each succeed¬ 
ing year more and more the object of a day’s 
outing for those who want a breath of 
country air, stretches of greeii sward. 
Heather-clad hills, and Pine woods meeting 
the traveller just outside the station-yard. 
Apologising for the digression in the way of a 
hint to the jaded, I pass on to the subject of 
this note. I know the Fungi of the neigh¬ 
bourhood fairly well, and the article in ques¬ 
tion reminded me of a search that has been 
made this year (in vain) for an old favourite 
of mine, the tall, cylindrical Agaricus. I 
first made its acquaintance when living at 


Castle Ashby, where it was to be found in 
quantity, growing in low, damp places, and 
soon realised that in the company of the 
well-known “rasher” it made a very appe¬ 
tising breakfast dish. Well cooked, it is very 
easily digested, and may be eaten with im 
punity even by those who are compelled to 
refuse the ordinary Mushroom. It should be 
cut in a young, fresh state before the lower 
portion expands. When this occurs the in¬ 
terior is quite black, and, if cooked at this 
stage, the solid matter is practically absent. 

I should say the variety, if it could be ob¬ 
tained in quantity, would be splendid for 
ketchup. E. Burrell. 

GROWING ASPARAGUS ON CLAY SOIL. 

My garden is on stiff clay soil, and I am anxious to 
make an Af-parague-l*ed. I propose, afeer removing top 
spit of mould, to take out clay to depth of 2 feet, and fill 
up with loam mixed with sifted building' rubbish, the 
coaise building rubble to be placed right at the bottom of 
the bed. Will this plan answer? If not, what am I to 
do? Any hints will be gratefully appreciated.—Srx- 

DOWSER. 

[Much care is necessary in preparing beds 
where the soil is strong and retentive and tlio 
subsoil indifferently drained, as in your case. 
It is a waste of time forming beds unless 
superfluous water can get away. First of all. 
remove 2 feet of the surface, this being 
wheeled on one side, so that if sufficient new 
soil for filling in is not forthcoming, a por¬ 
tion of it may be burnt and mixed with the 
new as the work proceeds. The bottom of 
the excavated portion should have a gentle 
fall to one side, where a main drain, consisl- 
ing of ordinary 4-inch pipes, should lie laid, 
cross ones connecting therewith at intervals. 
If it is impossible to connect this drain with 
the main drain of the kitchen garden, what 
is called a dry well may be made by digging 
a hole, say, 6 feet deep by 4 feet wide, and 
filling this up with stones, clinkers, or brick - 
ends, and letting the pipe into it. After 
pricking up the bottom with five-tined forks, 
lay thereon 6 inches of brick rubble, and on 
this rough sods, Grass side downwards. If 
all new soil cannot be spared, chooso thnt 
from a higher, lighter portion of the garden, 
and one-fourth of the original soil in a burnt 
state. If horse-manure can be procured, use 
it for this bed in preference to ordinary farm¬ 
yard-manure. The bed should also be raised 
6 inches above the ordinary level, this keep¬ 
ing the roots drier and warmer. The 
best month to plant is April, but you can 
start preparing the bed at once, as by plant¬ 
ing-time the soil will have settled down and 
be in fine condition.] 

DISEASED TOMATOES OUTDOORS. 
The grower of outdoor Tomatoes, whether 
on a large or small scale, is very often dis¬ 
appointed. Hope prevailed this year until 
September was partly gone, when, presum¬ 
ably, the floating spores from Potatoes be¬ 
came deposited on the Tomato fruits, and 
disease then spread with much rapidity. In 
the case of large growers who had only just 
begun to estimate weight and probable re¬ 
turns these calamities wrought by disease 
must bring heavy disappointment and loss. 
The demand for Tomatoes sine^ cooler 
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weather set in had very materially dropped, 
and with it the prices, especially these affect¬ 
ing the grower. Best samples were still 
offered at 6d. per lb. in shops, while they 
were being bought for 2d. per lb. from the 
grower. Supplies coming heavily from out¬ 
doors on a declining demand have much in¬ 
fluence cn price. Once disease spores settle 
on the fruits there is no hope of their being 
turned to useful account, and the sooner | 
they are burnt or buried the better in every 
way. The weather in the middle of Septem¬ 
ber became very cool, frosty nights and morn¬ 
ings being frequent, and though it did not 
apparently damage tender crops, it. must have 
hindered progress by its chilling influences. 
Jn low places such tender tilings as Vege¬ 
table Marrows, Beans, Tomatoes, Dahlias, 
etc., were blackened. Outdoor Tomatoes 
have been regarded in late years ns such an 
uncertain crop that they have been given up 
by many former cultivators, and when such 
persons survey the havoc that is now wrought 
by disease they find some considerable degree 
of consolation in the fact that they are spared 
the attendant disappointment such visitations 


during the next few weeks. I wrote last 
year, about this date, that to pile on half- ] 
rotten manure three or four inches thick i 
early in November doeB the roots more harm ■ 
than good, and I am still of that opinion. 
Far better give the dresing in February or I 
early March, when the roots regain activity I 
and can assimilate the food thus offered. 
This food should be lightly forked in after the 
rain has washed in the goodness of it, or it 
may be raked off before forking over the sur¬ 
face. It. is when new growth makes its ap¬ 
pearance that, assistance is required, con- I 
tinuing it well into the summer. Light 
dressings of salt, fish-manure, guano, or other 
approved fertiliser are of much value while ' 
cutting is in progress, which is usually up to 
midsummer, after which stronger doses may 
be applied weekly. Diluted iiquid-nianure 
may be safely applied, this being best done in 
showery weather. Beds or lines of seedlings 
may have a mulch of half-decayed leaf-soil, 
as these are not so firmly seated as older 
roots, and these generally retain their fresh¬ 
ness longer than established crowns, so 
should be the last to be cut down. Crowns 


trust to young plants which are about four 
years old and have been grown unchecked 
and not much cut from. Strong, vigorous 
young roots Btart away at once. Older plants 
often remain stationary, and seem reluctant 
to start. In taking up Rhubarb for forcing, 
do not cut the roots about. Leave them 
entire, and place close together where there 
is a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs.— 
E. II._ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CLERODEXDRON FCETIDUM. 

This, a truss of bloom of which we figure to¬ 
day, as a rule flowers during the month of 
September. Though classed as a shrub it is 
most effective when treated as a herbaceous 
plant, as, if cut down annually, it pushes lip 
soft, pithy stems to a height of 4 feet to 
6 feet. These stems are clothed with large 
cordate leaves, each from 6 inches to 9 inches 
across, so that from a foliage point of view it 
is decidedly handsome, hut when in flower its 
beauty is greatly enhanced. The flowers, 
borne in large, closely packed terminal heads, 


) 


A flowering-shoot of Clerodendron fcctidum (syn. C. Bungci). From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemere. 



cause. An excellent, purpose is served by the 
outdoor Tomatoes when there is little glass 
under which to grow them, ns these can he 
stored on shelves in a partially ripe state to 
continue the supply. West Wilts. 


ASPARAGUS PLOTS. 

The tops indicate that the roots are about to ] 
take a rest by the golden colour they are | 
assuming, but too great haste in cutting the i 
stems down should not he indulged in, as 
generally there are a few that struggle to re¬ 
main green as long ns they possibly can, and i 
while in this state it. is assisting to plump up 
the crown for next year’s supply. When all 
is fully ripe, the tops should he cut off fairly 
close to the ground, using a very sharp scythe 
where the bed is thick and the stems of good 
size ; otherwise a pair of shears is the best. 
It may take a hit longer, but there is less 
fear of twisting out the individual growth, 
and seedling plants should always be treated 
thus. After the tops have been gathered up 
ply the Dutch hoe over the surface and take 
np all weeds, etc., so that all is neat and tidy, 
as there is no hurry to top-dress the roots, 
they being perfect br''"T>nrdv, and tlie sun’s 
wurmtjji in the grounfc nuiiTW alue 


that are intended for forcing may he covered 
I with like material as soon as hard frost 
threatens, so that lifting can be carried out; 
hut on no account, must roots he placed in 
heat while the adhering soil is frozen. 

J. M. B. 


Vegetable garden.— Fill up beds of Cab¬ 
bages and Lettuces, and plant vacant spots 
in sheltered places. Spare frames or turf- 
pits should he filled with Endives, Lettuces, 
and Cauliflowers. Open-air Mushroom beds 
will soon he hearing freely, and if the litter 
on the beds has become wet, change if for 
that which is dry, and it may he necessary 
to increase the depth to help the beds to 
retain their heat. All water used now should 
have the chill taken off, and add a stimulant 
of some kind to encourage free development. 
Those who have the care of Mushroom-beds 
soon learn how and when to water. Some 
growers do not water sufficiently, especially 
when the beds nre showing signs of exhaus¬ 
tion. That is the time when warm liquid- 
manuro makes its mark in the growth of the 
produce. It will soon he time to think about 
forcing Seakale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus. 
For early forcing of Asparagus it is best to 


are of a deep bright-rose colour, and when at 
their best make a goodly show. While the 
blossoms are very sweetly scented the foliage 
has such an unpleasant smell as to well 
merit the specific name of fnetidum. This 
Clerodendron is a native of China, and is 
also known ns C. Bungei. It succeeds best 
with liberal treatment, doing well in a good 
deep loamy soil, with a top-dressing of 
manure when in full growth. A large clump 
in one of the sheltered hays outside the Tem¬ 
perate House, at Kew, was lately studded 
with its massive flower e-lusters, and presented 
a very striking appearance. The other Clero¬ 
dendron that can be considered hardy is 


C. TRICHOTOMUM, which quickly forms a 
good-sized bush, clothed with heart-shaped 
leaves, while the flowers are borne in loose 
terminal panicles. The most conspicuous 
part of the inflorescence is. as in some of the 
other Clerodendrons, the red inflated calyx 
from which the white blossoms protrude hut 


a little way. Even when out of flower the 
ample foliage renders it a very ornamental 
shrub—that is, ^ljuring L^e summer months, for 
it is not an evergreen. It will grow in light 
sandy soils better than many subjects, hut, of 
course ^under such coiidttions its rate of 
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growth is slower than would be the case 
where more favourably situated. This Clero- 
dendron is said to have been introduced from 
Japan in the year 1800, but it must have 
been lost to cultivation after that time. Few 
hardy shrubs can be propagated without seeds 
so readily as this Clerodendron can, for root 
cuttings soon strike and form plants. It can 
also be struck from cuttings of the branches, 
but the roots give an opportunity for more 
rapid propagation. All that is needed is to 
take pieces of the roots at any time during 
the winter or early spring months, cut them 
up into lengths of 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
dibble them into some sandy compost. These 
root cuttings should be kept upright, and at 
such a depth that the upper part of the cut¬ 
ting is just below the surface of the soil. If 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE FRAU PETER LAMBERT. 

We gave a note upon this grand Hybrid Tea 
in our issue of September 16th, and now have 
pleasure in illustrating the variety. As may 
be seen, Frau Peter Lambert has the splendid 
habit of many of the Hybrid Teas in pro¬ 
ducing a fine cluster of blossoms, each one 
well set apart from its neighbour, which 
fact allows a full development, and con¬ 
sequently the decorative value of the Rose 
is much enhanced. As we said in the 
note alluded to, there is a remarkable indi¬ 
viduality about this Rose, the whitish 


to be a dry one. To this I reply one is al¬ 
ways able to keep a good tilth by frequent 
hoeing, although this would mean more ex¬ 
pense. Those who have grown Roses for years 
know that nothing is more conducive to good 
culturo and to the preservation of moisture 
than a good tilth—far better than all tho 
I mulchings. Then it is said that the stocks do 
i not become displaced by the wind, and to 
this I reply that, if firmly planted, no fear 
: need be felt on this score. If the Briers are 
I looked over now and then and made firm by 
pressing the heel against them on both sides, 
• they will be all right. A standard Brier 
| should not be planted deeper than 6 inches. 

If this were more generally adopted there 
' would be more abundant fibrous roots. The 
I same remarks apply to standard Roses. By 



Rose Frau Peter Lambert. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


they are put into a cold frame the young 
shoots quickly make their appearance and 
grow away freely. In the case of a specimen 
being transplanted, an opportunity occurs 
for taking plenty of cuttings; indeed, if 
broken pieces of the roots are left in the 
ground, they often grow and finally form 
plants. 

Planting out Deaton talnea splnoea— Two 

years ago I took some five or six cuttings from a Desfon- 
tainea and stuck them into the ground. They have all 
rooted, and are now fine >ountr bushes about 15 inches 
high. I want to plant them out, and would be glad if 
you would kindly inform me whether it should be done 
now or in the spring?— A. Clarks, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

[In your district you may safely plant out 
in the early autumn, taking the precaution 
to well water and mulch after planting. You 
might also reserve a few plants for thetspring 
to fill up any blanks that might ogcmi] Ln>the 
ones you have planted Kp v_ 


edging to the petals, which are pink, with a 
rosy-salmon shading in centre of blossom. 
We have seen specimens of this Rose so beau¬ 
tiful as to he very nearly equal to that grnnd 
forcing variety Bridesmaid. All who value n 
good double flower, and at the same time a 
perpetual bloomer, would do well to plant a 
few of this variety this coming autumn. 


ADVANTAGES OF SHALLOW 
PLANTING. 

As one moves about the country the evils 
of deep planting are apparent on every hand, 
and in nothing are they so noticeable as in 
standard Roses. In nurseries the Briers are 
often set into the ground quite 12 inches 
deep, a twofold object being in view, but j 
both liable to fall short of realisation. In 
the first place, it is suggested that the plants 
do not suffer so much if the summer happens 


all means get out a large hole for each tree 
and give some good material, but plant shal¬ 
low. By keeping the roots near the top one 
is able to feed the plants 'so much better 
during the summer, and the action of sun 
and air is more quickly felt. Bush Roses 
budded on stocks should have the junction 
planted an inch below the surface. With the 
seedling Brier this is not so material—in fact, 
I rather prefer that the junction should not. 
be beneath the surface. One can, and should, 
earth up to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches 
all Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, whatever 
stock they are on ; then one is safe against 
frost, so far as the soil covers. Rosa. 


NOTES A$D liEPLIES. 

Yellow Roses.— In reply to “Fern’s” en¬ 
quiries in Jjaruenino of October 7th, “ Aro 
there reaHy any yellow Rosesr?” I say “ Yes— 
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u few only.” I tried many so-called yellow 
Rosea, but I find the two following the most 
satisfactory Mine. Chedane Guinoisseau, 
golden-yellow, and Mme. Ravary, more 
orange-yellow. The former is the yellowest 
Rose I know, grown out-of-doors, and makes 
a lovely spreading head on a standard. The 
growth is too drooping to be a good dwarf.— 
E. M. E. P. 

A Rose hedge —Can you recommend a hedge of 
Roses behind a low wall with a railing on top, to act as a 
screen to that part of the garden, about 27 feet long, 
facing south? A sufficient height would be 4J feet, as the 
Dublic road on the other side is about 1 fool lower than 
t he garden ground. Would you kindly state the kind of 
Hoses, wbetoer scented, colour, what' distance apart to 
plant, and any other particulars considered necessary? 
The ground is fairly stiff, with a gravel or gravel and clay 
bottom about 2 feet down — Pittekwbkm. 

[You do not require a very rapid growing 
kind l'or such a height. If the garden lies 
cold and exposed to winds you would find 
Blanc double de Courbet or Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer very good. The former is white and 
tho other red and very sweet. These would 
flower a little in autumn. Roses that would 
bloom abundantly in autumn are Gruss an 
Teplitz, scarlet, and sweet, Aimee Vibert, 
white, or Longworth Rambler, cherry-red. 
Either of these would do, or all three kinds 
mingled together. The Penzance Briers 
make fine screens, and may be kept to any 
height desired, but as they flower in June 
only they may not be acceptable. You should 
well trench the soil at once, working into the 
bottom spit some lime or old mortar and some 
well-rotted manure. Plant in November, 
about 2 feet 6 inches apart. You need not 
prune the plants the first year, but the next 
season, and every subsequent year, cut down 
one shoot of each plant, in order to keep up 
a supply of new growths from the base. If 
you would like an Evergreen hedge, then 
nothing is better than Holly.] 

Treatment of pillar Rosea.— Will you give me 
instructions on the growing of a pillar Rose (Paul's 
Carmine)? Can 1 grow it on a single pole, tying the long 
shoots to the pole, or must I use several poles in a 
pyramidal form ? Do the Bhoots, 12 feet or more long, 
require pruning ?—A. 

[One stout pole is sufficient as a support to 
Carmine Pillar, but it should be a stout one, 
quite 4 inches in diameter. A Larch-tree 
with the spurs retained about a foot in length 
makes a good post. It should be about 
15 feet in length, allowing 3 feet to be placed 
in the ground. The ends are well tarred, and 
some recommend that the ends be placed in¬ 
side a drain pipe stood on its end. In this 
way they are very durable. The long 
growths should be retained to their full 
length, and lateral growths may be shortened 
back to 6 inches or 9 inches from the main 
growths. After the third year it is advisable 
to cut away a growth or two each year, 
selecting those that are oldest. This keeps 
up the vigour of the growth from the base. 
Such Roses as Carmine Pillar will quickly 
attain a height of 20 feet or more, but if this 
be too tall you can curtail the growths. 
Rather than curtail the shoots, bending over 
or spreading out on to other supports would 
provide a more abundant blossoming. As 
such Roses ns Carmine Pillar are so very 
transient, one is well advised in obtaining 
from them all the possible beauty.] 

Pottlng-up Rosea. — I have 200 Rose bushes 
(dwarfs) and about 50 standards. I want to pot the lot, as 
I am moving. The dwarfs are three years old, the 
standards only budded this year, and already showing 
bloom. Please give me good compost and best sized pot ? 
Shall I prune hard before potting up, and shall I wait for 
the sap to stop running or pot now? I have hardly two 
varieties alike, and they include Teas, H.P.’s, and H.T. S. 
—Dorothy Pkb.ki.nb. 

[What you propose will be a heavy under¬ 
taking. The bushes should not be potted 
into anything less than 6 -inch pots, and even 
7-inch and 8 -inch would be better. If you 
had informed us when you were moving*we 
could have advised you better. We should 
heel the plants into the soil under a north 
wall or hedge, and plant in the new position, 
even if this could not be done until March, 
for however careful you may be it will not be 
possible to turn out the plants without dis¬ 
turbing the soil, unless you intend keeping 
them in the pots for one year. The standard 
Roses would need No. ]6 size pots, in most 
cases, although 24’s would suffice where roots 
are straight. If you decide to pot. the bushes 
should he pruned aLtiiniyrf |)oying to 

aboiQ . 1 12 inches or \5 : f |l|gjr base, 


and all leaves cut off. The standard Briers 
should have the shoots cut back to about 
6 inches beyond the bud, then in spring this 
is cut away after the buds have Rtarted well 
into new growth. Such of the Briers as have 
already shown bloom would be best if the 
growth were cut back hard, then a stronger 
growth will spring up in April and May. A 
good compost for Roses is fibrous loam 
two parts, well-rotted manure one part, a 
little sand, and, if possible, wood-ashes. Pot 
firmly.] 

Mildew on Rose Mareohal Niel.— I bought a 
Marechal Niel Rose-tree in a pot, and 1 find it slightly 
mildewed. I have planted it in the greenhouse in good 
soil, in a bed, not in a pot. The soil consists of old turves 
buried in poultry manure, also old, road • scrapings, 
and a little sand. The greenhouse is a tenant’s fixture, 
and is only fixed on cement all round, instead of one tow 
of bricks. I only wish to heat just to keep ordinary green¬ 
house plants through the winter.— Loosk Tilr. 

[If you remove the mildewed leaves and 
shoots you will not be troubled next spring, 
unless by some want of cultural detail you 
induce the mildew to appear. The fast-grow¬ 
ing Roses are more or less blighted in the 
autumn by this troublesome fungus. It is 
owing to the tender foliage being susceptible 
to atmospheric changes. As soon as the foli¬ 
age becomes hardened no mildew will trouble 
it. The unripened ends of the shoots, which 
are, we expect, those thnt are mildewed, are 
useless for flowering, and you are best rid of 
them, even if you have to cut away 2 feet or 
3 feet of each growth. Poultry-manure is a 
very powerful stimulant, so that if you have 
used this too liberally you should take steps 
to remedy this ere it is too late. Next spring, 
as the growths of the Marechal Niel develop, 
you should Byringe with sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, after the manner mentioned in these 
pages several times lately. Marechal Niel 
may be grown in a cool greenhouse, the only 
difficulty being to avoid violent changes of 
temperature. The nearer you can keep the 
house to about 55 degs. by day and 40 degs. 
to 45 degs. by night, the better. You may 
find it necessary to open the ventilators on a 
fine frosty morning, but try and maintain the 
steady temperature alluded to.] 

Roses for a large bed.— I am about to make a 
Rose-bed 6 yards by 12 yards, which I think will take 
about fifty Rose-trees. Will you please give me the names 
which you consider the best (not standards)?—T. P. H. 

[For a bed 18 feet by 30 feet we estimate 
you will require quite 75 bush plants, unless 
you intend to plant some of the full, vigorous, 
half-climbing kinds in the centre. Dwarf or 
bush Roses should be planted from 1£ feet 
to 2 feet apart each way. if you desire an 
effective display ; but, of course, a yard apart 
would suffice with the free growers when they 
have been established some three or four 
years. By having the plants a fair distance 
apart one is enabled to bend over some of the 
vigorous growths, and thus ensure a freer 
blossoming, and, besides, other subjects, such 
as Lilies, Tufted Pansies, etc., may be inter¬ 
spersed among the Roses. As to varieties, 
you cannot do better than select from the 
many lists that have appeared in these 
columns during the last few weeks. All of 
them are well tried kinds, and they afford an 
abundant variety. In such a large bed blocks 
of three or five plants of a kind would look 
well. You would find space in this proposed 
bed to plant one or two Rambler Roses in 
the centre, and surrounding these some of 
the half-climbers of the Gruss an Teplitz 
type. An edging of the pretty little Poly- 
antha Roses would be very suitable, as they 
are almost constantly in flower, and although 
they grow into strong bushes, if allowed to 
do so, yet they may be kept quite small by 
cutting them down to the ground each year.] 
Tea Rose Corallina. —Those in quest of a 
vigorous-growing and free-flowering autumnal 
Tea Rose should make a point of growing 
Corallina. not ns a single specimen, but in a 
group of a dozen bushes, or. if convenient to 
do so, to fill a whole bed with it. It flowers 
well in early summer, but with nothing like 
the profusion that it does in autumn, hence 
its great value where quantities of Roses are 
required at that season of the year. The 
flowers are beautiful when nearly fully ex¬ 
panded, and in a bud state they are of an 
exquisite shape and colour, and are first-rate 
for button-hole making. The colour may be 
described as coral-red, but the flowery are 


lighter coloured ill autumn. I have it on the 
seedling Brier, and also have a good many 
plants on their own roots, propagated from 
the original plants bought in some three 
years ago So far, the own-rooted plants are 
as vigorous and free flowering as those worked 
on the Brier, as there is not the slightest 
sign of deterioration.—A. W. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Beetroot leaves (O. C. 

Marston ).—The leaves of your Beetroot are 
attacked by a fungus, the Beet-rust (Urc- 
myces bette), a pest which often infests a 
crop to such an extent that, its value is con¬ 
siderably decreased. Cut off and burn the 
infected leaves as soon as possible. On no 
account throw them on the rubbish-heap or 
to cattle. When you take up the crop see 
that no leaves or other portions of the plants 
are left on the ground, and do not crop it 
again with Beet next year.—G. S. S. 

The codlin-moth. —A reply was given to 
“Codlin”in Gardening for October 14th, 
recommending the use of sticky bands 
to prevent the females of the codlin-moth 
from gaining access to the buds of the trees. 
I should like to point out that such bands 
are not of the slightest use for this purpose ; 
the eodlin-moths can fly just as well as the 
males, and they do not crawl up the trees to 
get to the shoots. It is the caterpillars which 
make their way up the steins in order to find 
a convenient place in which to pass the win¬ 
ter and become chrysalides. In order to 
assist them in this enterprise, it is very use¬ 
ful to tie strips of folded canvas or sacking 
tightly round the stems about 2 feet from 
the ground. The strips should be about a 
foot wide, and folded twice lengthwise. When 
in position the two free edges should be 
below, and the tie as near the upper edge as 
possible. The caterpillars, on making their 
way up the tree, find very convenient shelters 
among the folds, and do not try to go any 
higher. Strips of felt or hay-bands can also 
be used. The bands should be placed in posi¬ 
tion early in the summer, ana be examined 
every week, and any insects hiding in them 
killed. They may be removed as soon as the 
crop is gathered.—G. S. S. 

Grease bands to check codlin-moth. — I 

have read your directions for doing the above in Gabdkn- 
inu Illustrated of Oct. 14, 1905, and shall be much 
obliged if you will give the reason for this, " Do not paint 
the etem of the tree." I have ten Apple, three Pear, 
and four Plum-trees. The first, year of occupation (1904) 
I had a heavy crop of Apples (except on one tree), Pea*s, 
and Plums, but very many Apples- over a quarter of the 
number—had been attacked by the codlin-moth. This 
year, 11th February, 1 put a band nf grease (Russian 
tallow), about 8 inches to 10 inches wide, about IS inches 
from the ground, round all trees, on the stem, renewing it 
28th ApriL I put the grease on the stem, ae it appt ared 
to me the female moth might crawl up underneath the 
paper. However, this year’s crop, though a small one, is 
perhaps quite as badlv damaged by the codlin-moth, and 
when gathering Apples on 15th Sept. I found some of the 
caterpillars already outside on the Apples. I had the 
remainder of the Apples down within a few da>s, and on 
3rd instant put a l»and of grease round all my trees. Now 
I shall he glad to know why I am wrong in putting the 
grease on the stem—whether this in any way injures the 
tree? My gardener thought it was a very good idea, 
agreeing with me that the moth might crawl up under the 
paper. The small crop this year was not, I think, caused 
by the grease band on the stems, but by sharp froat 
28th March, snow 7th and Sth April, heavy hail showers 
19th April, and an icy gale of 48 hours 80th April and 
1st May. Besides, there had been heavy crops on Apple 
and Pear-trees for three years. I have had no Pears and 
not a single Plum this year, though before the severe 
weather a promise of abundance, especially of Pears.— 
Norwood. 

[The reason for not painting the stems is 
that as the grease dries up quickly, and 
would have to be frequently renewed, injury 
would be caused to the tree if you applied it 
to the trunk. You would clog up the bark 
of the tree and prevent it carrying out its 
proper functions. On the other hand, if you 
used bands wound round the stem you could 
apply more of the grease as needed without 
any bad effects. You ought to put the bands 
on at once, so ns to prevent t.he caterpillars 
when they leave the fruit crawling up the 
stems to find a place in which to liide and 
become chrysalides. Be careful that when 
you have prevented them climbing up the 
trunk you do not $ive them an easvpassage 
by means of the slakes or 3113111 ing leaning 
Hgainat JJie iree.L. UAMDAITM 
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FERNS. 

CHAIN FERNS (WOODWARDIAS). 
Woodwaedias are all evergreen, requiring 
but little trouble in their cultivation, and 
they should be more grown, for the effect pro¬ 
duced by them is very charming. They 
are all easily grown. They require good 
drainage, and the soil should consist of 
turfy loam and peat in about equal parts, to 
which must be added a fair proportion of 
sharp sand. When potted and placed in 
position, as soon as the roots show signs 
of moving into the new soil, the supply of 
water may be increased, until a large quan¬ 
tity will be necessary if the fronds are to be 
kept in good condition. The temperature of 


ing a young plant near the apex of 
the frond. Plants may very often be 
seen with fronds of considerable length. 
Upon the original plant, when growing 
strongly, the fronds are pinnate, the 
pinnae being broad, deeply cut, and about a 
foot long at the base, tapering upwards. The 
colour is bright green on the upper side, 
paler beneath, the fronds attaining a length 
of 6 feet or more, and the habit is decidedly 
pendulous. The rhizcme is creeping and 
clothed with large brown, chaffy scales. This 

g iant is widely distributed, being found in 
urope, Teneriffe, and the Canary Islands, 
Northern India, California, Mexico, Peru, 
and Guatemala. 

W. orientalts. —This species is a native 


aid, and amongst such, Ferns are well nigh indispensable. 
Now is the time when arrangements should be made to 
get a stock together, if not already done.—F. W. D. 


FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS IN SMALL 
POTS. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the thumb- 
pots containing Ferns, Aralias, Asparaguses, 
etc., which, for a time at least, look very 
| pretty placed in fancy pots and stands for 
table decoration. If left in the small pots 
very long, however, they soon lose that fresh¬ 
ness which is so marked when they are first 
purchased. This is accounted for because of 
the dry atmosphere of the room into which 
they are brought, and also to the roots soon 
becoming dried up. Whilst it is best, where- 


Woodwardia radicana at Rosehill, Falmouth. 
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quite a cool fernery is ample; indeed, the 
great fault is giving too hot a position, be¬ 
cause then the fronds are apt to become in¬ 
fested with black thrips, which turn them of 
a nasty brown colour and spoil their 
appearance. 

W. RADICAN8, the subject of our illustra¬ 
tion, is, perhaps, the noblest of the few 
plants comprised in the genus. It is, with¬ 
out doubt, the best Fern that can be used 
for a large vase or pedestal. When planted 
a little above the line of vision its broad, 
rich, bright-green, pendulous fronds have a 
beautiful effect, or, planted in an elevated 
pocket in the fernery, it is almost, if not 
quite, as charming. This and W. orientalis 
aro hardy in the south-w T est of England, but | 
when given the shelter-s>f glass tneigrowth 
is far rapje satisfa£torV| \7t ahtrlin^ its 1 
specific 1- name from VaJkVofing xfcdVonn- 


of Japan. It is viviparous, the surface of the I 
fronds being very often quite covered with 
hundreds of little bulbiform plants. These 
may be easily rooted by pegging the frond 
down to the soil. The fronds are some 6 feet 
or 8 feet long by about 18 inches to 2 feet 
broad, bright green, and pendent. It is a 
very fitting companion to W\ radicana. 

W. japonica.— This is a very handsome 
form, but smaller in all its parts than the 
two previously named. The fronds are 
broadly ovate in outline, pinnatifid, and from 
1 foot to 2J feet in length by about 1 foot in 
breadth, the colour being of a very dark 
green. 

Ferns for rooms —Plants for rooms are aloays 

useful, never more so, perhaps, than in the winter time, 
when, owing to the cold, and also to the prevalence of gas 
in many homes, thoee in blossom last only for a short 
time, it is then when flne-foliaged plants come to our 


ever possible, to give them a few weeks in a 
greenhouse for the purpose of recuperation, 
they can be assisted if in the fancy pots there 
is placed some Moss, or a few fine ashes, so as 
to hold just sufficient moisture to prevent 
them becoming dried up. When it is remem¬ 
bered that prior to their being sent to mar¬ 
ket such Ferns and plants have been grown in 
low pits in a*warm, moist atmosphere on beds 
of ashes—indeed, their very life depending to 
a large extent on the moisture-laden atmos¬ 
phere—it can easily be seen that the change 
to a dry room, where fires and gas militate 
against them, must soon tell, and it is there¬ 
fore best to only have them in such rooms 
for a time, their places being taken by fresh 
plants. In any case, the provision of Moss 
or ashes within the receptacles will be found 
an advantage, and much better than allowing 
water to remain in the vases, which has a 
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bad effect. A little stimulant, too, is benefi¬ 
cial, but the question of repotting them 
should not long be deferred, as it is obvious 
that in so small a compass ns a thumb pot 
the soil—what little there is—soon becomes 
spent. VVOODB AST WICK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The large Japanese blooms which delight so 
many arc fast unfolding, and growers, ever 
on the look-out for something in the way of 
novelty that shall surpass old favourites in 
size and beauty, appear extra watchful re-, 
specting those sorts that are new to them. 
Probably no variety is creating such an 
interest as is the yellow Chrysanthemiste 
Montigny. The opening blooms are full of 
promise, but with such kinds as F. S. Vallis, 
Duchess of Sutherland, and Bessie Godfrey 
it has something to do to obtain lasting 
favour. Mrs. W. Knox, Mrs. John E. 
Dunne, and E. J. Brooks are three promising 
kinds from Australia, noticeable for their 
fine growth alone, and, if I mistake not, we 
shall hear of them before the season is over. 

I like the new crimson Mrs. H. A. Lee. It 
is grand in colour, form, and size—at least, 
in its half-opened state. Princess Mafalda 
and Madame R. Oberthur are two whites 
raised by Mons. Calvat. The former, al¬ 
though leSs pure, is the form most liked at 
present by me. Its florets nre of extra 
length and the shape of the flower is 
charming 

A promising white is Nina Stoop. I do not 
think this lias yet been exhibited. Of waxy 
look and unusual substance, it has florets of 
great length ; all the attributes of a fine 
flower. This is one of the seedlings of Mr. 
Carpenter, Byfleet, who produced that good 
white, Mrs. j. Dunn. Mrs. T. Dalton, the 
novelty with claret-coloured blooms, is some¬ 
what late, but its fine buds promise well. 
The growth of the plant is superb. So, too, 
is that of Walter Jinks, another English seed¬ 
ling bearing rosy-crimson flowers. 

This season should see some wonderfully- 
developed blossoms, as ample sunshine lias 
ripened the growth ; the leaves have put on 
those bronzy-green tints looked upon with so 
much favour by expectant prize winners. 
The Madame Carnot type has buds of pro¬ 
mise. It will be a treat to see nice blooms 
of this form again. Many growers have given 
up the same in despair. F. S. Vallis, Henry 
Perkins, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, J. H. Silsbury. 
and Bessie Godfrey can always be depended 
upon. Ethel Fitzroy and Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, exceptionally good, yet less constant, 
look well this year. Mrs. G. Mileham has 
but one fault, from an exhibitor's view—it 
is early to bloom and often past its best when 
wanted. It is a truly magnificent variety, 
and so easy to grow'. A pretty light inauve- 
pink kind which is opening well is Nelly Bean. 
This was seen good a few seasons back, but 
it never has been generally favoured. The 
pure white Miss Alice Byron is superb in 
very short plants. * The.«*e plants are from 
late struck cuttings, grown on in small pots, 
and giving one flower only. Madame Paolo 
Radaelli is earlier to flower than usual. 
There was danger of it going out of favour on 
account of its lateness. Mrs. R. Darby and 
Mrs. H. A. Allen have blooms the shades of 
which are of a magenta hue not liked by all, 
but there is real beauty in both, as the 
florets are of extra length and the form 
graceful. The former has the better colour, 
the latter the larger flower. Edith Smith is 
a choice kind, with blooms of a creamy- 
white. This is early, and now fully out. 
Beauty of Leigh will not be popular because 
of its tall growth. The yellow flowers are 
handsome. Mrs. W. lliggie has* an ungainly 
habit, but the white blooms are exceedingly 
pure. An old favourite of mine, Princess 
Alice de Monaco (Miss Elsie Fulton), is still 
quite the noblest of its type, an incurving 
form of the Japanese. Its sport, named 
Souvenir de Madame Huron, will not be so 
much liked. The yellow is wanting in depth 
of shade. Miss Mildred Ware and its sport. 
Mrs. J. Hadaway, are easilv-grovui varie¬ 
ties, but they w ill i/)t .lift -unpulaik king, to 
iny thinking; nor w \l a 


pink kind that does not please mo either in 
growth or flower. George Lawrence, Mafe- 
king Hero, Madame Ilerrewege, Madame 
Nagelraackers, Miss Lily Mountford, Sensa¬ 
tion, and W. R. Church are other once fine 
varieties which appear to me to be on the 
down grade. 

The chief cultural item in regard to these 
large flowers at the present is to keep all 
about them airy and dry. A little fire-heat is 
essential, more especially at night. Unless 
to retard, I do not think there is much in 
shading the blooms. The power of the sun 
is waning now, and, to most kinds and 
colours, what we get has an influence on 
their brightness. Sun, with plenty of air, can 
do no harm. What watering is required 
should he done early in the day. Do not 
stint the roots in the way of moisture, and 
weak liquid-manure may be applied until the 
blooms are fully open. Where the plants are 
clothed to the bottom with leaves it will 
be wise to take off a few of the lower ones to 
let in light among the cuttings; otherwise 
they grow weakly and become unsatisfactory 
when required. Pull out decayed florets the 
moment such are seen, to prevent decay 
spreading, and any blooms which have stems 
not stout enough to hold the flower stiff, so 
that development shall be even, tie upright. 

H. S. 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE 
MUMS FOR NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

I be glad if you can supply me with the names of 

one dozen early-flowering Chrysanthemums? I only want 
those that will bloom and be fit for cutting during the 
months of August and September, and not to include any 
of the Masse family, as 1 have all these. Kindly also add 
the names of a few early-flowering Pompons.—W. M. 

[So far north as Huddersfield it will be 
necessary to confine the selection to the very 
earliest kinds. The following, we hope, will 
meet your requirements, and ought to flower 
at the time you wish : — 

Rocket.—T his bears freely flowers of good 
form, developed in grand sprays; colour, 
chestnut, tinted and suffused golden-yellow ; 

4 feet. 

Rosie.— Large flowers of a rich terra-cotta 
bronze. It has a branching, sturdy habit; 
height about 2 feet, or rather Jess. 

Goacher’s Crimson.—A grand flower; 
colour, rich deep crimson, with bronze re¬ 
verse ; height, 3 feet. 

Nina Buck. —Another fine sort; colour, 
rich reddish-bronze ; height, feet. 

Maggie. —A rich yellow flower of good 
form, produced freely on plants with a bushy, 
branching habit of growth ; height, 18 inches. 

Norbet Pavrez. —This is an ideal early 
sort; colour, salmon-bronze. It is of branch¬ 
ing habit; height, 18 inches. 

Blush Beauty. —The name of this variety 
aptly describes the colour of the flowers; 
height, 3 feet. 

Carrie.—A bright yellow flower of beauti¬ 
ful form ; height, about 2 feet. 

Improved Masse. —Although bearing the 
name of “ Masse,” it is quite distinct from 
that variety, being a seedling. The colour 
is a pleasing shade of rose-pink, and it has 
large flowers of good form, freely produced ; 
height, 3 feet. 

Roi des Blancs.—O f continental origin, 
and a fine acquisition. The pure white blos¬ 
soms nre developed freely on plants with a 
good habit of growth ; height, rather less 
than 3 feet. 

Fee Japonaise.—A charming flower with 
narrow, twisted florets on long, erect foot¬ 
stalk ; colour, primrose with deeper coloured 
centre; height, 18 inches. 

Claret.—A small flower of pleasing re¬ 
flexed form ; colour, pretty shade of bright 
magenta; height, 2^ feet. 

Pompons. 

Veuve Clicquot. —Lovely buff, suffused 
terra-cotta, of good form; height, 2\ feet. 

Fiberta. —A bright yellow self, very free 
flowering, charming when grown without dis¬ 
budding ; height, 2J feet. 

Yellow Lefort. —A very bright yellow 
sport from Mme. Ed. Lefort. It is of dwarf, 
branching habit; height, 18 inches. 

Anastasia.—A n old and well-known sort, 
producing an immense crop of dainty blos¬ 
soms of good form ; colour, bright purple ; 
small flowers. 


Orange Pet. —Bronzy-yellow largo flowers 
of good form, borne in the greatest profusion ; 
height, feet. 

Mr. Selly. —A blush Pompon, forming a 
perfect mass of blossoms ; height, 18 inches 
—E. G.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— Heavy 
rains and strong winds have broken off many valuable 
► hoots of the eaily-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
This points to the need for looking over the plants pretty 
often and making the growths secure. Cut out old and 
decaying blooms, and in this way encourage the surround¬ 
ing buds to take their place.—E. Cl. 

New Chrysanthemums. —Mr. Norman 
Davis exhibited recently several very fine 
seedlings of his own raising. The Mikado is 
a big Japanese, with very long, drooping 
florets, curly at the tips, and rather broad, 
colour reddish-crimson, with golden reverse. 
British Empire is another large bloom of 
Japanese build; colour deep gulden-yellow. 
New Treaty, a Japanese with broad florets, 
is of a fine shade of pure pale yellow. Nor¬ 
man Davis, also a novelty of Japanese form, 
is rich chestnut, with golden reverse.— 
C. H. P. 

Rust on Chrysanthemums (T. Brown).— 
Your Chrysanthemum leaves have been at¬ 
tacked by the fungoid disease known as rust. 
The following has been recommended as a 
remedy:—Dissolve 1 lb. of bluestone (copper 
sulphate) in 10 gallons of water ; boil 1 lb. of 
lime and 1 lb. of treacle in a quart of water 
for half an hour. When this is cold pour it 
into the 10 gallons containing the bluestone. 
Then syringe the plants with this. Should 
the rust have spread in the meantime—and 
it does so very rapidly—a remedy has yet to 
be found that will do good in bad cases. The 
safest wav will be to burn all the affected 
plants and start with a clean stock next year. 
Let them flower as best they will, but do not 
attempt lo increase your stock from the 
affected plants. 

Protecting Chrysanthemums.— Can you tell 
me the kind of calico the gardeners in trie fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire and Cambridgeshire use for covering the houses to 
keep the frost from their Chrysanthemums, etc.?—M. C. 
Polking horn. 

[I have used unbleached calico to make 
temporary coverings to shade and retard 
plants in hot weather, and also to shelter 
Chrysanthemums in autumn. When dressed 
with linseed oil it is much more lasting, and 
is waterproof when strained tight over a 
framework of scantlings. The oil can be ap¬ 
plied with a painter’s brush when the calico 
is laid flat on a board or table, afterwards 
hanging it lip for a time in an airy shed. 
This calico is very suitable when tacked on 
light frames for covering bedding and other 
plants in spring, and I have seen it used by 
the market gardeners round Norwich to cover 
wire frames, in the shape of hand-lights, for 
sheltering ridge Cucumbers and Marrows 
when planted early.—E. H.] 
Chrysanthemums unhealthy.— I enclose a faw 
Chrysanthemum leaves. Will you kinaiy tell me what has 
attacked them and spoilt almost the entire foliage of some 
of my pot plants .' The disease or insect appeared first 
about two months ago, and since then has gradually 
spread. The plants, standing outside until about a fort¬ 
night ago, have been watered with soot-water and occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure. Will you kindly tell me 
what is the cause of the disease, what remedy I might 
apply, and if there is risk of it spreading to other plants? 
-D. A. K. 

[Your plants have been attacked by llio 
fungus known as 41 rust,” a disease which, 
although less prevalent than it was a few 
years back, is still sufficiently common to 
cause considerable annoyance. Many reme¬ 
dies have from time to time been introduced, 
but in killing the fungus they very frequently 
kill or cripple the plants. Probably the best 
preventive is watching the leaves whilst the 
plants nre young and destroying infested ones 
before there is a chance of its spreading. At 
any rate, you cannot undo the mischief this 
season. It will be well to start next year 
with a clean lot of cuttings—that is, those 
from another collection—and be especially 
watchful in early spring and summer. One 
leaf witn those tiny brown spots on the under¬ 
side taken from a plant then will prevent 
dozens of leaves being affected in autumn. 
This practice has been followed for some sea¬ 
sons to our knowledge l>y several important 
growers of Chrysanthemums, and collections 
once almost ruined have become practically 
free from the disease.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. flower well. This latier circumstance should 

tend to explode a wide-spread fallacy that 
stove treatment is necessary to the sueeess- 
BOUGAINVILLEAS. I f u l culture of this Bougainvillea, for it will 

A great many travellers throughout the thrive perfectly in a warm greenhouse or 
tropical and semi-tropical regions of the globe I intermediate temperature. The cultural re 
have been much attracted by the gorgeous quirements of B. glabra may be briefly 
display of the Bougainvilleas, which, under summed up in liberal treatment during the 
the influence of brilliant sunshine not only 1 summer, then when the flowering period is 
flower profusely, but the colouring is also over, which, particularly if grown rather cool, 
very rich. It is not, however, the flowers will not be till autumn is well advanced, the 
themselves which form the showy portion of plants should be kept drier at the ro«t, and 
the inflorescence, but the large, brightly- in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
coloured bracts which surround the actual Early in the year the vigorous shoots may be 
blossoms, as these are small and of a i spurred in and any exhausted wood removed, 
whitish hue. Under cultivation in this Then, with the return of spring, the plants 
country Bougainvilleas were for some years will break out freel)' and produce their flower- 
after their introduction not flowered with ing shoots in due course. If repotting is 



A fl wvering-shoot of Bougainvillea glabra var. Sanderiana 


the freedom that characterises their culture 
at the present day, owing to their general 
treatment not being so well understood. The 
specific names that have been applied to the 
different kinds are very numerous, but 
botanists (and I think rightly) reduce them 
to two—viz., B. glabra and B. spectabilis. 
For gpneral purposes 

B. glabra is the more useful, as it can 
be treated in various ways, always with good 
results. In its early days, when large speci¬ 
men plants were popular, it was frequently 
treated in this way. Nowadays it is often 
flowered in the shape of neat little hushes in 
comparatively small pots, and is also equally 
at home treated as a roof plant or when 
furnishing the end of a glass structure ; while : 
in addition to all this, good-sized specimens 1 
are often employed fo|planting outmcjuryig 
the summer, and with ythi ^tli gtjfqntl (tJiey 


needed it should be done as soon ns the new 
shoots commence to push forth. The bracts 
of this species vary a good deal in hue, owing 
in the first place to the treatment the plants 
have received, for full exposure to light and 
air renders their colour much deeper than in 
those borne on plants which have been kept 
close and shaded. In the second place some 
forms are, however they may be grown, 
much superior to others, the richest of all 
being that known as Sanderiana, which 
forms the subject of the accompanying illus 
tration. This has made considerable head¬ 
way in popular favour within the last few 
years, as, apart from the rich rosv-purple 
hue of the bracts, they are borne freely on 
quite small plants. The second species, 

B. spectabilis, is more variable than the 
preceding, and, beside the name just given, 
it has been known as B. bracteatn, B. brasi- 


liensis, B. speciosa, and B. splendcns. A 
very superior form of this, known as Maud 
Chettleburgh, has been many times exhibited 
and given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In this the masses 
of bracts are borne for such a distance along 
the vigorous shoots us to form veritable pur¬ 
ple wreaths. Being now distributed, it will 
doubtless soon be extensively grown, but 
owing to its more exacting requirements it is 
never likely, to attain the popularity of 
Sander’s variety of B. glabra. Another 
variety of B. spectabilis, known a3 lateritia, 
has brick-red bracts, but they are seldom 
seen. Bougainvillea spectabilis is altogether 
a larger and more rampant growing plant 
than 13. glabra, and by no means so sure in 
flowering. Bright sunshine is absolutely 
necessary for the successful culture of B. 
spectabilis, as without this we get very few 
bracts, and even those that are produced are 
altogether wanting in the rich hue of those 
that get plenty of light and sunshine. Though, 
as above stated, the great beauty of this Bou¬ 
gainvillea in the cultivated regions of the 
tropics is proverbial, we cannot reproduce it 
here, owing principally to lack of sunshine- 
This is well shown by the fact that after an 
excessively bright and hot summer the fol¬ 
lowing year’s display of bloom is generally 
above the average. Conditions most favour¬ 
able to this species are a stove or inter¬ 
mediate temperature, a large structure, so 
that there is no need to curtail the long, 
rambling shoots, full exposure to light and 
sunshine, and a thorough rest induced by 
a lessened amount of water, and a somewhat 
lower temperature throughout the winter. 
The less pruning indulged in with this Bou¬ 
gainvillea the greater the display of blossoms, 
as, unlike B. glabra, they are in this species 
borne on the previous year’s shoots. Should 
pruning be absolutely necessary it must be 
done immediately after flowering. It is 
sometimes beneficial to thin out the weak and 
exhausted shoots, thus leaving more room for 
the development of the vigorous ones. There 
is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
but its ornamental qualities are not of a high 

order. - X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ivy-leaved Pel argon lame.—I have teen much 
interested in watching the progress made by several Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums during the last few months. They 
were only cuttings in the early part of the summer, but 
after being potted off they were tacked to a wall some 
0 feet in height in a conservatory, and when I last saw 
them had covered most of it. Up to the present they 
have not flowered, but have been shifted into larger pots 
and growth encouraged, so that next summer they will 
not only have covered the wall space but will no doubt 
flower freely. In how many other wajs, too, can these 
useful plants be employed. Who is there who cannot call 
to mind baskets filled with the Ivy.leaved Pelargonium ; 
window-boxes as well made bright with them, flowering 
for weeks together ?— Townsman. 

Cactuu-flowered Pelargonium. — I herewith 
send you, for your opinion, a bloom from a Zonal of the 
new Cactus style. I have hitherto managed to get plenty 
of red and purple shades, hut this is the nearest to white 
that I have jet had. The truss is not large, but that is a 
matter in which the future, no doubt, will see improve¬ 
ment. The plant is very free flowering, but, for what 
reason I know not, it is almost impossible to get it to set 
seed. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the finer a plant 
gets the more difficult it is to get it to propagate itself by 
seed.—J. W., Perthshire. 

[Flowers too shrivelled to be able to form 
any opinion as to their value. To judge of 
such things one must see them growing on 
the plant, and thus be able to see the habit, 
and also whether free flowering or otherwise.! 

Plants to grow under staging.— Would jou 
kindly tell me what plants will do under a rather open 
stage in a greenhouse? Ferns, I suppose, but are there 
others? The stage is open to the glaes on two sides and 
nearlv a yard high. —K. A. A. 

[The more vigorous of the varieties of Be¬ 


gonia Rex will do well under such conditions. 
Fittonia argyoneura and F. Pearcei, pretty 
creeping plants with handsomely marked 
leaves, Panicum variegatum, Tradescantia 
zebrina, will also answer. Of Ferns, 
Adiantum cuneaturn, Pteris cretica. P. c. 
albo lineata, Nephrodium mollo corvmbi- 
ferum, and Woodwardia radicans will do well, 
while of the Selaginellas you can grow S; 
csesia, S. Kraussiana, and S. K. aurea, with 
along the edge, if free from drip, a row of 
Streptocarpus. You might also try 
Farfugium grande. Ficus repens, and Steno- 
taphrum glabrum variegatum, a rapid creep¬ 
ing Grass with white striped leaves. This 

roots a* every joir.t. and .. ■ ^ a largo 

spate.] 
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filt* its the garden value of the plants is con* 
cerned. In each group there is the same type 
of spreading leaf tuft covering the soil, and 
if this is seen to be crowded at times a par¬ 
tial thinning out of the growths will do good. 
The best preventive, however, is to plant out 
these spreading kinds thinly at first, unless 
immediate masses are required to give effect 
in the first season. These are very desirable 
for early summer flowering, as June and July, 
at which time the plants produce the bulk of 
their flowers. Plants increased by division 
are usually 24 feet to 3 feet high, while seed¬ 
lings are of taller growth. In the more stiff 
and erect habited sorts we have 

C. latifolia and its near allies, the bold 
character of the growth and solid root stock 
distinguishing these from all else. Height, 
.3 feet to 4 feet; flowers, blue or white, nearly 
3 inches long, slightly drooping or horizontal. 
Flowering period, July and August. Two ex¬ 
cellent Bellflowers, 

C. Burghalti and C. Van Houttei, 
while grouped under the above head, have 
quite a distinct stoloniferous root stock, 
while the plants generally in habit are more 
refined. The pale blue flowers of C. Van 
Houttei are 3 inches long. The plant is 
3 feet high, and may be regarded as a first- 
class border subject. C. Burghalti has blos¬ 
soms of a paler blue, in other respects it is 
very similar. Quite one of the best of these 
taller Bellflowers for early autumn is 

C. lactifloea ccerulea. Free and branch¬ 
ing in habit, the rather small bell-shaped 
blossoms are produced in considerable pro¬ 
fusion, and being good in colour, the plant is 
one of the most attractive members of the 
genus in its season of flowering; height, 
3 feet or more, in good and deep soils. This 
kind is not so widely cultivated as its merits 
or the time of its flowering would appear to 
justify. A very pretty and free-flowering 
Bellflower. 

C. GR08SEKH is depicted in the illustra¬ 
tion on p. 459. In point of size the 
blossoms are a near approach to those of the 
last named, while the slightly bearded char¬ 
acter of the flowers, the leaf growth, and time 
of flowering differ materially. The figure ad¬ 
mirably shows the upper portion of the flower- 
stem, the lilac-blue flowers appearing to ad¬ 
vantage against the ruddy-tinted stems. Re¬ 
garded from all standpoints, this is a pleasing 
and elegant plant, a plant the true value of 
which is best seen in a group. It is by no 
means difficult to grow’, yet it appears com¬ 
paratively little known. It grows 3 feet or 
more high and flowers in June and July. This 
kind seeds quite freely, and, apart from its 
use in the border, should make a very 
pleasing object in the woodland or the shrub¬ 
bery border. E. H. Jenkins. 

Hampton TI'ill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Large Sunflowers-— I send you dimensions of 
some Sunflowers grown in my garden, as they seem to be, 
in comparison with others which I have (frown, unusually 
larger Circumference of calyx, exclusive of peta's, 
3 feet 8 inches; length of leaf, 2 feet; breadth, 1 foot 
8 inches ■ height of stem out of ground, 8 feet 7 inches — 
R. N. Sandhord, Famborough, Uantn. 

Lawn dresBing.— I have tried the dressing recom¬ 
mended in your issue Sept. 16th, and referred to by a 
correspondent last week. It was scattered very sparingl v, 
but was so powerful in its effect tnat it appears to have 
killed part of the turf. I should think that if double the 
quantity of sand mentioned were used—viz-, 12 parts by 
weight instead of 6—it would be an improvement. 

.1. II. P. 

Dielytraa. —One of the easiest plants to force is the 
Dielytra, its pink and white racemes being extremely 
attractive in the spring. Clumps potted in October or 
November will bloom with very little heat by April. 
Like 8pirn>as, they enjoy copious supplies of water, and if 
planted in light loam ard leaf-mould grow quickly. In 
regard to plants in the open ground, I have found that 
they arc best transplanted ever* two or three years, and a 
good mulching of manure round the roots improves them. 
If left to themselves too long they are apt to die off in the 
centre of the clumps.—F. W. 

Lawn In bad condition.— In the centre of my 
garden is a lawn made up of field turf four years ago, hut 
jt keeps very- poor. Can you recommend me anything for 
improving same?— Rhdland. 

[A good dressing of rich soil, which should 
be first passed through a f-inch sieve, to free 
it of stones, etc., scattered over the surface 
of your lawn at once wull help to improve its 
appearance by encouraging the finer Grasses 
to grow the more rapidly. If the lawn is full 
of weeds, such ns Dandelions. Plantains, 
et'e..' these should he eradicated 1>y “ spud- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME BORDER CAMPANULAS. 

The Campanulas are, without doubt, valu¬ 
able to those who cultivate hardy plants, as 
they embrace quite a number of good kinds, 
suited either to the wild garden, the rock 
garden, or the border. In the cultivation of 
the plants there is no difficulty even for the 
inexperienced, the majority of the kinds here¬ 
in named being easily increased by division, 
best performed in the early spring—say, 


i tho.ste on the ehdlk, and where the upper soil 
is thin, such moisture-loving Campanulas as 
| C. persicifolia should be given a rathelr 
low-lying position, and better, if not in the 
full sun. In hot situations these same kinds 
are not infrequently attacked by red-spider 
or thrips, and progress is invariably slow and 
uncertain, and the flowers poor. In a cooler 
situation, and where a more loamy soil, or 
clayey loam, is found a great difference is 
seen. As this section is of 6ome importance 
to the gardener, it is well that the peculiari¬ 
ties of the varieties should be known and 


Campanula persicifolia grandiflora, blue form. 


Mareh-April—when the work is found 
to be really necessary. This last re¬ 
mark is made advisedly, and ns a proof 
that these Campanulas, if well planted 
in good garden soil, are capable of a good 
flowering for at least three years. It is quite , 
worth noting, however, that a greater vigour 
is obtained by a more frequent division and 1 
replanting in all ygaWens wherala Jight or 
verf sandy soil o&iiiu{^.i siO^ijs, or in 


catered for accordingly. The best kinds are 
C. persicifolia coronata alba, C. p. grandiflora 
alba, C. p. alba plena, and C. p. Moerheimi, 

| all of which have white flowers. There are 
several blue-flowered kinds in this section, 
but these generally are less useful than those 
with white flowers. Quite near are the forms 
of 

C. C.RANDI8, in which blue and white- 
flowered varieties are of equal merit, in so 
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ding ” before applying the top-dressing. The 
soil may be spread from £ inch to 1 inch in 
thickness, and be afterwards well worked in 
by sweeping it backwards and forwards with 
a Birch broom. In the spring, sweep and 
roll at frequent intervals, when the appear¬ 
ance of the lawn will rapidly improve.] 
Stcrnbergia lutea. — In the Poet 
Laureate’s garden, at Old Swinford Manor, 
there are at the present time numerous 
dumps of this in bloom round the edge 
of a circular*shaped flower-bed. It need 


pushing up their leaves and flower-spikes, the 
discrepancy in the time of flowering being, 
no doubt, attributable to their being so much 
more exposed than in either of the instances 
i above cited.—A. W. 

Forget-me-nots. —If you want a simple 
blue flower in some half shady place in your 
garden—if you have a spot where trees over¬ 
hang—if you have a fernery where it is pos¬ 
sible to introduce a few other plants, or if you 
have beds filled with bulbs, and need the sur¬ 
face carpeted with something, Forget-me-nots 


Campanula Grossekii. From a photograph in Messrs. Dickson's nursery at Chester. 


hardly he said how beautiful is their appear¬ 
ance, and I have never seen them flower so 
well anywhere else as they do here. The bed 
occupies a sheltered position, although en¬ 
joying full sunshine, and herein I think lies 
the chief secret of success, for in another 
bed not very far removed, but which is a great 
deal more exposed, the plants are not nearly 
so vigorous, neither are they flowering so 
freely. In both eases they are growing inordi¬ 
nary garden soil. I have several clumps grow¬ 
ing in the rock garden, \yftibh are onl’ “ 
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have much to recommend them. They are 
easy to grow, can bo planted when the bulbs 
have been got in, and bloom simultaneously 
with them. As a groundwork to Tulips, say, 
pink or salmon pink and white, Forget-me- 
nots are most attractive. In October, then, 
when beds are being prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of bulbs, these should be thought of, and 
those who do not happen to have plants by 
them may procure from almost any hardy 
plantsman what they require.— Woodbast- 
wick. 


FRUIT. 

PEARS AND WASPS. 

There seems to have been much destruction 
by these pests, and, what is so regrettable, is 
they spoil so much fruit in the effort to seek 
the best. A great many Pears have small 
holes eaten in them at their stem-ends, these 
speedily setting up decay in showery weather, 
and the fruit then is entirely spoilt. The 
wasps, curiously enough, choose the open 
bush, espalier, or pyramid tree, and leave 
wall Pears practically untouched—at least, 
until they have used up the varieties which 
they favour in the open. Their attacks be¬ 
came so serious that steps had to be taken to 
preserve at least a portion. This was done 
by enclosing the best fruits in muslin bags 
or in square strips of muslin simply wrapped 
and tied round the fruits. I have seen speci¬ 
ally prepared paper bags that would seem 
to answer the purpose well, only that the 
i cost at first sight seemed somewhat pro- 
j hibitive. Muslin bags are easily made by 
1 machine, are cheap, and can be quickly 
attached to the best fruits, and though there 
may be other means of defeating the wasp, 
there is a feeling uppermost in the mind 
that once these muslin hags are well fitted 
there is a prospect of saving at least a por¬ 
tion of the crop. I find wasps have not this 
year discriminated between dessert and stew¬ 
ing Pears—all came alike agreeable, which 
is contrary to their usual custom. Wasps are 
commonly regarded as keen connoisseurs in 
their choice of food, selecting the highest 
flavoured and best. It has often been noticed 
when wasps lake to the Grapes in a vinery 
that, should there be Muscats or other extra 
sweet kinds hanging, they take these before 
the commoner kinds, and outdoor Pears like 
Doyenne du Comice are selected in like 
manner. Thio season in particular such dis- 
I crimination seemed to have been entirely 
overlooked. Destroying their nests does not 
appear to have diminished their numbers 
much, a fact that leads one to assume that 
great distances are traversed by them in 
search of fruit. W. S. 

PEACH GLADSTONE. 

This Peach, for some unexplained reason, 
does not appear to have found the same 
patronage as some even more inferior kinds 
have done. It must be remembered that it is 
a late sort, and thus does not come into 
competition with Royal George, Bellegarde, 
Dymond, and others that give us high- 
flavoured fruits in their own particular sea¬ 
son, but it does hot lose any value because of 
this, for among late Peaches there is not so 
much choice of variety. Its season is the 
same as that of Sea Eagle, Desse Tardive, 

, Nectarine, and Teton de Venus, though in its 
several characteristics it differs from them 
all. If it has a fault it is found in its softer 
flesh, but with care in gathering and packing 
there is no need for complaint even on this 
j score. As an outdoor variety it is very good 
—indeed, we have no Peach that responds to 
outdoor treatment better. The colour of the 
fruit is very uniform and deep, when care is 
taken to expose it to the sun early in the 
| summer, continuing this until it is full grown. 

Everything depends on exposure as affecting 
J colour, and all will admit that the higher 
merit is found in brightly-coloured fruit. It 
has a splendid constitution, does not so 
readily fall a prey to leaf-blister as some, 
and, once past the critical period of ils 
growth, it makes rapid strides in lateral de¬ 
velopment. Though several sorts are culti¬ 
vated outside on high brick walls, none equals 
the Gladstone in its healthy leafage and free¬ 
dom of growth, and usually the fruit sets so 
freely that severe thinning is necessary, other¬ 
wise the wholo crop would be spoilt. Though 
raised by Mr. Rivers somo years since, it does 
not appear to have become familiar, but for 
what reason I am at a loss to understand. 
In fruit, as in its leafage, it is most distinct, 
it being very shapely and depressed on the 
crown, and having a slight suture on its 
sunny side. The flowers are large and robust, 
and it differs from many good Peaches in be¬ 
ing a free stone. So many nurserymen fail 
to give it a place in their catalogues that 
planters are debarred in their choice, but 
those who can procure it would find for out- 
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door culture there is no lute l'each that prs- 
sesses moro all-round qualities. 

WEST WI I TS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-trees not fruiting ( Kilcreggan ).—Without 
seeing 1 the trees we cannot say why your Plums have not 
fruited for the past five years, out possibly they have too 
strong root action, and need root-pruning. Perhaps next 
year, if the spring be favourable, the trees may fruit 
heavily Plums are very scarce this season generally. If 
you root prune, open trenches round the trees 3 feet to 
4 feet from the stems. The trendies should be 2 feet 
wide and as deep. Have a broid, sharp chisel fixed to a 
long ash handle, and drive that under the root balls to 
sever any downward roots, then refill the trenches l»o 
that at once. Very likely your wall trees are needing 
similar treatment. It is possible also that so far north 
strong summer shoots may fail to ripen sufficiently to 
enable them to form mature fruit-buds or spurs. 

Fruit-trees failing:.— Will you kindly advise me 
what to do in the following circumstances? I have a 
small garden, open to the Bouth, made up about four years 
ago, good ordinary soil with clay under. I have several 
wall and standard Apple-trees, on most of which I have 
had only two or three Apples yearly, on some trees none ; 
also a Pear, Victoria Plum, and Morello Cherry. 1 have 
had no Pears, one Plum only, and two or three dozen 
Cherries only. Also, I have sixteen Currant trees against 
wall, north aspect, but have had only about \ lb. Currants 
yearly—red white, and black. If you can advise me what 
to do' I shall be itlad — Rkdlakd. 

[You would have enabled us to have given 
a much more definite opinion had you stated 
the nature and the depth of soil overlying the 
clay and the character uF the growth the 
trees are making. It. may be that they are 
growing too freely to bear fruit, the remedy 
for which is either to lift and transplant or 
to root-prune them, acting according to 
whichever may be deemed the more expedient 
method. Either will give the needful check, 
and an abundance of fruit buds will then be 
formed instead of rank growth being made. 
On the other hand, should the unfruitfulness 
complained of arise through the top soil be¬ 
ing so shallow that the roots have no alterna¬ 
tive but to penetrate the clay, then the latter 
should be excavated - feet 6 inches in depth, 
and equal in the diameter to 6 feet square. 
If the clay is wet or should water rise, you 
should, to carry it off, form a drain just 
below the bottom of the hole. In the bottom 
of the hole place 6 inches of brick rubbish, in 
two sizes -the smaller on top and the coarse 
in the bottom—for drainage, and cover with 
long litter'or turves, Grass-side downwnrds. 
The hole should then be filled with suitable 
compost or with the good ordinary soil you 
mention, and as soon as completed at once 
replant the tree. If you do one tree at a 
lime there will be less risk of their taking 
harm, as they would then he out of the 
ground but a short time. Each tree, ns soon 
as lifted, should at once ba laid in by the 
heels, after moistening the roots with a rosed 
water-pot, and, when replanted, give a tho¬ 
rough soaking of water and mulch the surface. 
In case your soil is deficient of lime, you 1 
had better mix some old lime rubble with it— 1 
particularly for the stone fruits—or you can 
make good the deficiency by adding crushed 
hones and bone-meal to the staple. Black 
Currants should, with liberal treatment, suc¬ 
ceed well enough in your soil out in the open. 
You would do well to remove them from the 
wall and fill the vacancies with Warrington 
Gooseberries.] 

Grafting’, failure In.—Could vo« inform me why 
1 am uneucce*»ful in (.'rafting Plum-trees, whereas in 
grafting Apples I very seldom fail? I have tried four 
different ways. I grafted on stocks which grew from 
other Plum-trees (suckers), and the diameter of the stock 
was about 1 inch to 1} inches. The stocks had been grow¬ 
ing about two years before grafting. The time of the year 
was the first week in April. Our district is distinctly late. 

I have not been successful with the Pear grafting either. 

I grafted on the white Thorn os well as on Grab-trees in 
this case. I cannot think that 1 fail in the process of 
grafting. The cause is probably due to the »took or time 
of th»- year. I cover the graft up with cloy mixed with 
manure.—D. W. Waltkrh. 

[Plums are usually increased by budding, 
which is generally done during the month of 
August. They can also be increased by 
grafting, and successfully, too, provided the 
stocks selected are suitable for that purpose. 
Nurserymen usually employ the Mussel Plum 
on which to bud the choice varieties, and the 
Brompton Plum for the free-growing kinds. 
As a rule, it is only when a bud fails to take 
or dies that the stock is grafted the following 
spring, either in March or early in April. We 
are afraid that your failure has arisen more 
from the unsuitability of the stocks than 
from the manner in which the actual grafting 
was performed. Stocks such as you mention, 
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1 inch to l.V inch in diameter, are far more 
suited for budding than for grafting, and this 
we should advise you to do in future. Bud 
them as low down as possible, and if you can 
hud Roses you can easily accomplish this also. 
With regard to your having failed with your' 
Pear-grafting, we are not at all surprised at 
it. seeing you selected Craba and White 
Thorns as stocks. The Pear will occasionally 
unite with the White Thorn, but growtli is so 
unsatisfactory afterwards that the trees, at 
the best, eke out a miserable existence. The 
proper stocks for Pears are the Quince and 
the common or wild Pear. The hitter is em¬ 
ployed for standards and other forms of trees 
where they will have plenty of room for de¬ 
velopment, and the Quince for cordons and 
espaliers ; also for bushes and pyramids, when 
the latter have to be grown in a restricted 
form. Trees on the Quince or dwarfing 
stock come into bearing much more quickly 
than they do on the free or Pear stock, so 
if you purchase which will best answer your 
purpose you should have no more failures. 
Pears may also be budded.] 

Figs in pots. —This is the most interesting 
way, as well as the most profitable, of grow¬ 
ing Figs under glass, and they do well in 
comparatively small pots, as when extra 
nourishment is required, if a strip of zinc 
can he inserted inside the top of the pot, 
and the space filled with rich compost, the 
roots will find it and work into it imme¬ 
diately, and liquid-manure can be given 
freely. The season can be extended under 
pot-culture better than when planted out, us 
some plants can bo retarded and others 
forced. By a system of pot-culture ripe Figs 
may be had from May till the end of Novem¬ 
ber, and more varieties may be grown in a 
limited space. Figs submit to root-pruning 
without feeling much check, if done when 
the leaves fall, only the plants intended for 
early forcing need not be root pruned. Those 
trees that come on later will have time to 
repair damages.—E. H. 


TIDINESS IN THE GARDEN. 

The last three months of the year are 
responsible for much untidiness in an other¬ 
wise well-kept garden, the ever-falling leaves 
for nearly that time giving the gardener and 
his assistants much extra work in the matter 
of cleaning up if all is to be kept in apple- 
pie order—a remark often made use of in 
this county. At no other period does the 
garden present such a woe-begone appearance 
as when the deciduous trees cast off their 
summer garb if neglected for many days. The 
flower garden and pleasure grounds usually 
get their share of attention, and rightly so, 
but the vegetable garden more often than not 
gets overlooked. And yet it is quite as im¬ 
portant as the former, for does it not detract 
from the excellent crops one may have for 
winter supply to see decaying leaves from 
nearly all the Brassiea family lie between the 
plants? It is not only the unsightliness of 
them ; they soon begin to give off an offen¬ 
sive smell if allowed to remain long on the 
land. Therefore, get all these cleared away 
between Sprouts, Savoys. Broccoli, and other 
green-stuff. Exhausted Peas, Beans, Potato- 
haulm, Cauliflower stumps, and such-like, 
that are of no more service, should bo con¬ 
signed to the smother-fire or rubbish-heap, 
the ground hoed and raked over, if need be. 
not forgetting the Asparagus tops, which 
quickly burn when dry. The month of Octo¬ 
ber has given the gardener a good opportunity 
of having a thorough clear up in all depart¬ 
ments out-of-doors, the weather being beauti¬ 
fully dry since the early part of September. 
Weeds of any size ought not to be seen after 
such a grand time, and as each crop is cleared 
from the ground remove forthwith such as 
tops of Carrots, Beet, Turnips, etc. Then, 
and not until then, will the garden look as 
neat and as prim as in early summer. Old 
Tomato plants should have all usable fruit 
gathered and placed on an airy shelf to ripen, 
and the old bine with any diseased fruit 
carted away. Many of our fruit-trees, 
notably Pears and Plums, change to a beauti¬ 
ful crimson or gold, which adds a brightness 
to otherwise comparatively dull surroundings. 
Seakale folinge is fast decaying, and may be 
gathered up with the rest. Devonian. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Those who purchase Bel¬ 
gian Azaleas or Camellias will now have re¬ 
ceived their stock of plants, which should be 
potted on arrival into clean, well-drained pots, 
in good fibrous peat and silver-sand. In 
some cases, in order to get, the roots into 
suitable sized pots, it will be necessary to 
reduce the balls a little. This, if moderately 
done, will not injure the plants. Some cf 
the growers do a little trimming before they 
are sent away ; others send them just as they 
are lifted from the beds, and these large, 
unwieldy balls add to the cost of carriage, 
which is always considerable. The cost of 
packing and carriage, in my case, works out 
at about 15s. per basket, of 100 plants. The 
carriage of bulbs and flower-roots, such as 
Spiraeas, from Holland is also very heavy. 
Perhaps in the future many of these bulbs 
may be grown at home. There is land in the 
Fens and elsewhere that will grow good bulbs 
if some pains are taken in the preparation 
of the land. What is wanted is heavy dress¬ 
ings of cow-manure nnd sand. Much of the 
bulb trade in this country now is in the 
hands of the auctioneers. Our friends from 
Holland come over ami get what orders they 
can from the trade and then flood every town 
in England, through the hands of the auc¬ 
tioneer, with the surplus. Many hundreds of 
tons of Dutch bulbs pass through the hands 
of the auctioneers in London alone. I have 
often wondered what becomes of the millions 
of Dutch bulbs annually imported. Of course, 
many are forced under glass and afterwards 
thrown on the rubbish heap, though this 
need not be if they were taken care of after 
flowering. Be careful in doing the watering 
in the conservatory now. In damp weather 
it will be difficult to keep the large flowers 
of Chrysanthemums if there is much damp¬ 
ness in the atmosphere. A little warmth in 
the pipes will he useful now, and the plants 
should not be overcrowded. Let the air cir¬ 
culate freely; iq fact, a little air may be 
left on all night when fires are going. It is 
possible to have Tea Roses all winter. 
Maiden plants that were grafted last winter 
and have been potted now will produce 
flowers for some time, and the ripened plants 
placed in heat will come in soon after Christ¬ 
mas. Soot-water which has been prepared in 
a tub and lpft to settle will be useful for 
Camellias and Aznleas-iu fact, for anything 
which requires a mild stimulant. 

Stove. —This house is very bright now with 
foliage and flowers, and there are a few 
Orchids coming into flower, including 
Calanthes, Cypripediums, Coelogynes, and a 
few others which are not difficult to manage 
and are usually found in mixed collections. 
Odontoglots and other cool Orchids will not, 
of course, bo found in the stove. Coleus 
thyrsoideus will soon be throwing up spikes 
of blue flowers which are useful for cutting. 
Imantophyllums which have been rested 
by cool treatment will flower early if placed 
in heat. Early flowering is mainly a question 
of early resting under cool conditions. 
Strelitzia Regina* is an uncommonly old plant 
not often met with now. I have a plant, 
which is kept for the sake of associations, 
just throwing up flower-spikes. It is an 
interesting plant, with blue and yellow 
flowers, freely produced when the plants are 
old. The pretty Indian Grass (Panicum 
variegatum)is a nice thing in small pots on the 
edges of the stages, and Tradescantia vittata 
and T. zebrina are useful for the same pur¬ 
pose. The Sultan’s Balsam (Inipatiens Sul- 
tani) is a pretty little plant, and is easily 
raised from seeds. Rivinia liuniilis is another 
pretty plant, its great attraction being 
bunches of scarlet berries somewhat resem¬ 
bling very small red Currants. The growth 
of the plant is light aud elegant. It is easily 
raised from seeds. 

Pot-Vines for forcing.— Do not be in a 

hurry to begin forcing. The canes will now 
have been pruned back to firm, ripe wood. 
Some of the old soil may be picked out of the 
pots, the balls turned out, and the drainage 
examined and put right, and a rich top-dress¬ 
ing given when the ball is returned to the 
pots, pressing all flown firmly. Mix i! lb. 
per bushel or some tried artificial manure 
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with the stuff used for top-dressing. Pot- 
Vines must be well nourished, and something 
should be added to the soil beyond the usual 
liquid stimulants during the time berries are 
swelling. In my experience of forcing pot- 
Vines, I prefer to give them as much rest as 
possible, and move them a little faster when 
heat is applied. Much depends upon tho 
perfect ripening of the wood, and the rest 
following assists in the elaboration of the 
buds, which break with more force later. 

Tomatoes in winter. -Tomatoes planted 
in April will go on bearing, if permitted to 
grow, until Christmas. Of course, they ripen 
slowly from this onwards, and the night tem¬ 
perature should not be much under 60 degs. 


Ventilation may be freo during the day, I ^ * s mor .® P r °fitablo than Worcester Pear 
especially when the sun shines. I have 


planted a house in May in loam, made very 
firm, and have carried the Tomatoes on tiil 
March, or later, and by that time the young 
plants started in January will be working up¬ 
wards. I have grown several kinds, and 
Challenger is equal to any. It is hardy and 
not much subject to disease, the grow-th being 
firm and wiry. Tomatoes do not set well dur¬ 
ing the winter months, but the blossoms set 
in October will not have all ripened bv 
Christmas, and in September and October the 
flowers seem to set better than earlier in the 
season. 

Cucumbers in warm-house. -Keep things 
moving quietly, and do not let the shoots run 
too far without stopping. The roots must 
not be permitted to get too dry. A good deal 
depends upon the condition of the bottom 
beat. If the pipes are laid in rubble some 
liquid-manure poured among the rubble 
will help the roots, as the heat will be moist 
instead of dry. Do not overcrop. Improved 
lelegraph and Lockie’s Perfection are good 
varieties. 

Plants in the house. —In watering, study 
the needs of the plants. If a plant gets water¬ 
logged at this season it will become a con¬ 
firmed invalid. Neither must w r ater be per¬ 
mitted to remain in vases to rot off the bot¬ 
tom roots. If by any chance a plant should 
be over-watered, turn it out of the pot and 
transfer the ball entire to a clean, dry pot. 
This will help it, and afterwards be more 
careful, and never give a drink to anything 
till it is required. 

Outdoor garden. -The Atlantic Cedar is a 
beautiful tree for the lawn, and it is per¬ 
fectly hardy and not so particular about soil 
or position as many Conifers are. The 
glaucous variety is even more beautiful than 
the type, and I noticed a golden variety, 
Cedrus atlantic-a nurea, last week in Messrs. 
Paul and boil’s High Beech Nursery, that 
will make a charming addition to this family. 
The three—green, glaucous, and golden- 
planted in an open group, not too crowded, 
the golden variety in front, will, as they 
grow;, be very attractive. To those who are 
seeking really effective Hollies I can recom¬ 
mend the following half-dozen—three green 
and three variegated. The most effective 
green-leaved kinds are Mundvi, Wilsoni, and 
nobilis, or Shepherdi. • Three variegated 
kinds are Silver Queen, Scotch Gold (aureu 
speciosa), and Handsworthensis. No place 
can be termed uninteresting where good 
Hollies and Atlantic Cedars are planted. To 
give colour in the flower garden in winter, 
plant a few coloured-leaved shrubs either in 
masses of one kind or colour, or dotted about 
among the spring-flowering plants which are 
now being planted. The gold and silver- 
leaved Euonymuses are very dressy and 
effective. The Golden Privet is now being 
used a good deal, but the plants should have 
been established in pots for this work, as 
they move so badly from the open ground. 
Well-grown Pernettyas, when covered with 
berries, aro charming, especially tho hybrid 
forms that were raised in the North of 
Ireland some years ago. 

Fruit garden ■ —Fruit grow-ers are waking 
up to the importance of planting the right 
kinds in the right manner, but the right kinds 
for one district may not be suitable for 
others. Those who plant standard trees on 
tho Crab-stock must wait for results, and 
there are certain kinds which are more profit¬ 
able as standards. The^-^enheim Orange 


and Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling must 
have time and room for development before 
they become profitable, and they are more 
suitable for standards than bush trees on a 
dwarfing stock. Generally, in the case of 
Apples, the broad-leaved Paradise is the 
best stock for those who are seeking to make 
profit in Apple-growing. The open bush 
form is, I take it, the best shape for Apples. 
Select the sorts to suit the soil. In deep, 
well-drained loams plant Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin. Good samples always sell well, and it 
grows freely and bears well on the Paradise, 
and the fruits are fine and well coloured. 
Fearn’s Pippin is a good market Apple, and it 
bears abundantly on the Paradise. I think 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden. T)iarj. 

October 30th. — Laid down late Broccoli, 
with heads to the north. Finished taking up 
.and storing Beet and Carrots. Salsafy and 
Parsnips will bo left in tlie ground for the 
present. Several old fruit-trees have been 
grubbed up and the sites prepared for young 
trees. We always have a few young trees 
coming on to fill up when required. Placed 
all the late Chrysanthemums under cover. 
We grow a good many whites for cutting at 
Christmas. 

October 31st .—We find Bouvardias very 
useful. The second year they are shifted 
into 7-inch pots, and aro grown cool through 
the summer, when they make nice specimens, 
producing plenty of flowers for cutting. After 
the second year they are thrown out and 
younger plants potted on. Gathered the last 
Peas, and cleared the land ready for trench¬ 
ing. We do as much of this w'ork as pos¬ 
sible during the winter. There is no time at 
other seasons. 

November 1st. — Finished training trees in 
early Peach-house. Some of the surface soil 
will be removed from inside borders, dry 
spots moistened, if any are found, and a top¬ 
dressing of good loam and basic slag given. 
House will be left open till the time comes 
for starting. Planted a new house with Nec¬ 
tarines, Early Rivers’ and Lord Napier. We i 
want early Nectarines, and Early Rivers’ 1 
forces well, and is very early. The borders 
have been well made. 

November 2nd.—In one of our Gooseberry 
quarters the bushes are getting too old to 
bear fine fruit. Last year we planted voung 
bushes on a fresh site, and the old quarter 
has been cleared, and when time can be 
spared the ground will be manured and 
trenched for early Potatoes. Made a fire 
with old Raspberry canes and hedge trim¬ 
mings for the purpose of clearing Potato 
haulms and getting rid of fungus spores if 
any are on the stems. This is not the time 
to run risks. 

November 3rd.— Planted several beds of 
Violas, Wallflowers, and bunch Primroses; 
also four obloug beds of Tulips, grouped in 
colours. Surplus bulbs have been planted 
about the grounds ; some under trees, with¬ 
out any special order or system—what a 
military friend calls skirmishing order—in a I 
scattering kind of way. Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, and Narcissi are planted chiefly in the 
Grass, Tulips and Hyacinths in the borders. 

November 4th.— Finished gathering the last 
of the Apples and Pears. The crops are not 
heavy, but the fruits are fine and well 
coloured. Strawberries in pots have been 
plunged in ashes or otherwise secured from 
heavy rains and breakage of pots by frost. 
Lifted Dahlias. The frost has been later than 
usual, and the plants are in sheltered posi¬ 
tion. Tubers will be dried and then stored. 
Roots of Salvia patens have been stored in 
sand in a dry position. 


BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

All feeding up for winter should be com¬ 
pleted by the middle of October, for if per¬ 
formed in cold weather great risk is run of 
bringing about dysentery in the hive, from 
the bees being unable to evaporate the super¬ 
fluous moisture from the food supplied. A 
large cluster of bees is able to maintain the 
necessary degree of warmth in cold weather 
better than when divided into two, while the 
consumption of food is less in proportion. It 
is, therefore, well to unite weak colonies, or 
join them to the stronger hives. Late 
swarms are slow in filling their combs, and 


main, and the tree is generally healthy. The "here frame-hives are used they may be 
Worcester Pearmain on some soils cankers | helped out by making strong colonies fill 
•after a few years. The best dessert Apples, 
if grown at all on heavy clay land, should be 
planted on stations. On heavy land it is best 
to plant chiefly the hardy sorts of cooking 
Apples, and to cheek the roots when they 
reach the bad subsoil. More attention must 
be given to spraying, especially in winter. 

E. Hobday. 


empty combs for them. By placing frames of 
empty comb close to the cluster in a strong 
hive and feeding liberally the combs are soon 
filled and sealed, when they can be removed 
and given to stocks needing help. Driven 
bees are often to be obtained at a cheap rate 
at this season from the straw-skep bee¬ 
keeper. If two or three lots of driven bees 
be put into one hive and fed liberally with 
sugar-syrup, the bees will soon fill the hive 
with stored combs, and a strong colony will 
thus bo formed likely to do good work next 
season. 

A hive to be driven has first a little smoke 
puffed in at the entrance to quiet the bees. 
It is then removed from its stand and carried 
some yards away, and inverted. An empty 
skep is then placed over it, mouth to mouth, 
and a cloth tied round the junction to pre¬ 
vent the bees escaping in their upward march. 
The sides of the stock hive are then rapped 
with the open hands sufficiently hard to jar 
the combs. In a few minutes the bees nre 
heard rushing up into the empty skep with a 
loud hum, and have all ascended in about ten 
minutes if the rapping be continued the whole 
time, otherwise they cease running up, and 
many remain on the brood combs. If it be 
wished to capture the queen the empty hive 
is fixed up, like, an open lid, by means of an 
iron skewer and driving hooks. The hive of 
honey is thus obtained without destroying 
the bees, which are then used to strengthen 
other colonies. To ensure success in driving 
it is necessary to cause the bees to fill them-' 
selves with honey, as in this gorged condition 
they show but little disposition to use their 
stings. To induce the bees to partake freely 
of their stores it is necessary to alarm them 
by puffing smoke into their hive. 

It is important that hives should be placed 
upon low stands, especially in unsheltered 
districts, ns in rough, windy weather many 
bees are often unable to regain the hive when 
returning laden with stores, being blown to 
the ground on approaching the alighting 
board, but when hives ore placed low enough 
to allow the board to touch the ground the 
fallen bees are able to regain the hive by 
crawling in. A south-east aspect is found to 
be the most suitable for hives, us it is im¬ 
portant the bees should have the morning 
sun, for this induces them to begin work 
early. As a rule, they get through most of 
their labours in the early part of the day. 
The front of the hive should be kept free from 
plants and shrubs that grow higher than the 
entrance, as they much hinder the bees in 
passing to and from tho hive, although low- 
trees near or at the sides of the hive are con¬ 
venient for swarms to cluster on. from which 
they are much more easily hived than from 
high trees. The ground about the hive 
should also be kept free from grass and 
weeds. When the wax-moth gains admit¬ 
tance into a hive it deposits large numbers of 
eggs in cracks and crevices, and the maggots 
which hatch from the eggs feed upon the 
pollen and brood, spinning a silky film along 
the combs. They attain their full growth in 
about three weeks, when they spin their 
cocoons, and in due course emerge perfect 
moths. If not well looked after and de¬ 
stroyed they sometimes become so numerous 
and commit such ravages in a hive as to force 
the bees to desert it. It is, however, weak 
stocks that suffer from the intrusions of tho 
wax-moth. In strong stocks it has very little 
chance of effecting an entrance. The larvae 
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FRUIT. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S FRUIT SHOW. 

While this show excited some interest, 
it would bo folly to claim for it any material 
importance in relation to the great question 
of home fruit culture. We saw a grand lot 
of Apples and Pears, for other fruits rela¬ 
tively were of trifling importance at the show, 
and we saw all the finest—indeed, very finest 
—samples that the respective exhibitors could 
produce. No greater mistake could have 
been made, than to assume that the fine 1 
samples exhibited evidenced the average 
quality of the fruit grown by the various ex¬ 
hibitors. Could we but see average examples 
as grown by these able producers, we should 
find a quality or size much lower ; could we 
see the lowest quality from which these 
samples were selected we should then see 
what would he but third-rate produce. 
Hence, it is evident that the fruit shown was 
not fairly representative of the average pro¬ 
duce even of the best growers. But what 
shall be said of the average quality of the 
fruit produced by the average grower who 
simply grows fruit but does not cultivate it? 
Yet it is such as these who produce by far 
the greater hulk of the home produce which 
comes into our markets. On such as these 
all instruction in the art of fruit culture, on 
grading, and on packing, seems entirely lost. 

From what sources did the finest fruit 
seen at the R.H.S. Show come? In almost 
every case either from nurseries, where fruit 
is grown on thousands of young trees under 
conditions such as cannot exist in fruit farms 
or orchards, or from private gardens, where 
fruit is grown under the most highly favoured 
and practically unprofitable conditions, be¬ 
cause these conditions are such as no market 
grower can furnish. 

It is all very well to commend varieties 
and to describe best methods of culture, but 
to the market grower it is of the first con¬ 
sequence that fruit culture must pay, that ifc 
must yield him a living profit. The nursery¬ 
man finds the exhibition of his finest fruit 
excellent advertisement for the sale of his 
trees, and a little direct profit also. The* 
market grower has no trees to sell, but only 
the trees’ fruit produce. He has heavy pay¬ 
ments to meet in rent—and, too often, far 
too heavy—and for land, the tenure of which 
is very insecure; for rates, taxes, labour, 
manure, baskets, or boxes, marketing, and 
many other perhaps small items. Hence he- 
is indulging in fruit culture under conditions, 
far different from those which the nurseryman 
or private gardener has to contend with. 
One result was seen at the recent show where* 
but two or three market growers sent pro¬ 
duce, their samples being very much be¬ 
low the general quality, as well ns size,, 
seen in other directions. The market grower, 
again, must not limit his sales to the very 
best of his fruit. If he is to live, and has. 
what is far from being a common occurrence, 
a good crop, he must^ell* hia thirds is -jyeir. 
as his firsts and seco ^ls^ (p-j, HvJrpygnco* 


said of market fruit, “ Send us your best 
only, and keep all the rest at home;” and it 
seems useless to send to market in the hope 
of getting a profitable return other than the 
best. The problem then to be solved—and it 
is the greatest and most important of all fac¬ 
tors in fruit culture—is how to produce for 
market sale the best samples only, yet to 
secure such profit as shall enable the grower 
to live, thrive, and annually extend his 
plantations. 

It seemed to be unfortunate that the confer¬ 
ences held in connection with the fruit show 
were not much more generally addressed to 
this most important phase of fruit culture, 
as with it is necessarily bound up the home 
supply of fruit to our markets. Subjects of 
little or no practical interest or value were 
freely discoursed upou, but opportunity to 
obtain the judgment of the many very able 
practical growers at the meeting was, un¬ 
happily, lost. In some quarters opinions 
were expressed that the show was rather too 
late in the season. That may have been the 
case for soft fruits—Grapes, teaches, Plums, 
and Cherries—but certainly not at all late 
for Apples and Pears, except early varieties. 
An early show encourages the gathering of 
much fruit that would both in size and in 
keeping qualities, undoubtedly of the highest 
importance, benefit if allowed to hang longer 
on the trees. 

There is one direction in which an altera¬ 
tion is needed. In almost every case, both 
with Apples and Pears, too much stress is 
laid on colour. That seems to be regarded as 
an important factor in making awards without 
reference to the actual flavour or good quality 
of the fruits and their keeping qualities. 
Highly-coloured fruits never are of the best 
quality. Colour is, however, a market factor, 
unhappily,hence more stress is laid upon it for 
that reason than it otherwise merits. Some 
dav we shall learn to appraise it at its proper 
value. Colour, unfortunately, does more to 
sell the American and Canadian importations 
than does actual quality; but for this fact we 
have to thank ourselves for having at shows 
taught the public that colour was a primary 
element in good fruit. It sounded strange, in 
face of the superb quality seen in the numer¬ 
ous varieties of Apples on the show tables, 
to hear nurserymen strongly deprecating the 
growing for profit of so many varieties. Rpp- 
ing that these traders are the primary instru¬ 
ments of crowding our lists with a big succes¬ 
sion of new varieties, the advice is very in¬ 
consistent. There also remains the fact that 
the twelve or twenty best varieties will not 
do equally well everywhere. The advice to 
plant varieties intermingled in large breadths, 
to aid cross-fertilisation, is very good, but in 
favourable seasons great breadths of one 
variety fruit well. In seasons such as the 
present mixed varieties failed to fruit almost 
at all. The advice, therefore, has little value. 

A. D. 


OCTOBER-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
It is very seldom one finds heavy crops of 
Raspberries in the month of October—at any 
rate, in private gardens. Some may argue 


that they are not wanted, and others that 
room available for these crops is already 
monopolised by the summer kinds. Calling 
quite recently on Mr. Hudson at Gunners- 
bury House I was not a little surprised to 
find so large a bed of autumn-fruiting canes 
in full bearing. Three kinds were repre¬ 
sented—the red and yellow forms of the 
ordinary October Red, and another conti¬ 
nental sort unnamed—bearing fruits equal in 
size to Baumforth’s, and others familiar in the 
summer. The last-named grew to a height of 
from 4 feet to 5 feet, the canes robust, and 
the leafage ample. They were trained to wire 
trellises, and covered securely with heavy 
inch-mesh netting as a protection against 
birds and, to some extent, autumn frosts. 
The dwarfer kinds scarcely required support, 
because their height did not exceed 3 feet. It 
is quite a lesson this example of good culture, 
for in mnny instances one finds the autumn 
Raspberries given but scant attention and 
their merits unfairly recognised. As I re¬ 
member the autumn sorts, the memory is 
haunted by the persistent habit of sucker 
growth which spread in all directions. 
Whether the sorts are different or the culture 
better understood, certainly none of these 
features were present in Mr. Hudson’s plan¬ 
tation. They reflected the highest credit 
on the treatment given, and the results must, 
have been most gratifying. They must 
have been viewed with an envious eye by the 
many who have been privileged to inspect 
them, and the probability is autumn Rasp¬ 
berries will be grown in many cases where 
their culture had been abandoned. 

W. K. 

HINTS ON APRICOT CULTURE. 
When planting Apricots the fact that some¬ 
times a tree, or the greater part of it, may 
he lost in one season after it arrives at 
maturity should be borne in mind, and to 
provide against such a contingency there 
should be less space between each tree than 
is usually allowed for with Peaches, for 
instance. If planted, say, from 10 feet to 
12 feet apart, such a blank would not occur, 
should a tree succumb to gumming, as would 
be the case if 15 feet to 18 feet were the 
distance allowed between them. At the first- 
mentioned distance a vacancy can at once be 
made good and with little bare wall space 
visible afterwards, by lifting a tree from the 
reserve to replace the dead one. If done 
carefully the loss in the way of crop is not 
then a very appreciable one. Where much 
Apricot culture is carried on there should 
always be a reserve of trees on hand, as, in 
addition to their larger size and greater 
adaptability for filling vacancies with, there 
is the advantage of being able to carry out 
the lifting in such a manner that a good 
ball can be secured, and that the roots suffer 
but little damage. Where circumstances 
will not admit of a reserve being formed, the 
next best thing is to plant maidens between 
the older trees. In thq case of lofty walls, 
standard fan-trained trees must be employed, 
planting one between every two dwarfs, irain¬ 
ing them so as to cover the tipper portions of 
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E. fioribunda is considered to be the correct 
name of tin-, while by others the two are 
kepi distinct. At all events, it is generally 
known as E. montevideuais. As implied by 
the specific name, a native of Monte Video, 
this is one of the most tender of the entire 
genus. It is a rather upright, bold growing 
shrub, whose large terminal clusters of pure 
white flowers, so well shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, are borne during the 
latter part of the summer and well on into 
the autumn. In the favoured districts of 
Devon and Cornwall it is very handsome. 


E. punctata. —A freely branched bush, 
whose deep red blossoms, smaller than those 
of E. macrantha, are borne in few flowered 
terminal clusters. 

E. rubra.—A good deal in the way of the 
preceding; indeed, the two are often con¬ 
founded. In E. rubra the flowers are of 


two-year-old wood, which generally require 
two years to be properly rooted. Cuttings 
made in March of one-year-old wood, taken 
off with a heel, will root in u mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand in the shade, but their 
growth will be more certain if they are put 
into pots and given a little bottom-heat. The 


lighter red than those of the preceding, while I best plan of all, however, is to raise the 
they are, as a rule, produced for a longer i Salisburia from seed.] 

period. The Fire Thorn (Orataagus Pyracantha).—Can you 

The above list by no means exhausts the | through the medium of your valuable i»per tell me the 
varieties of Escallonias, but it includes all the 


best and hardiest. 


name of the tree from which the enclosed has been taken, 
the position and kind of treatment it requires, also time 


Flowering-shoot of Escallonia montevidensis. From a photograph in the gardens at Otlington House, Worthing. 


E. EhilippiaNa.—T his, the hardiest of all, 
differs markedly from the rest in being almost, 
if not quite, deciduous. It forms a rather 
spreading shrub, whose long, arching 
branches are disposed in a very graceful 
fashion. The leaves are small and dark 
green in colour. They serve admirably as a 
setting lor the pretty star-shaped white blos¬ 
soms, which are borne for a considerable dis¬ 
tance along the shoots. From midsummer 
till well on into July it is one of the most 
charming of outdoor flowering shrubs. Jn 
the Condon district tbj<n?r never in^i|ed^by 


bin* never iniuled b 

Go gle 


[We can well remember a very fine 
specimen of E. macrantlm which grew 
| freely on the front of a house at a dis¬ 
tance of about eight miles north of Aberdeen. 
This during a severe winter was protected by 
mats, but we never knew it to suffer in the 
least, and it used to flower freely every year. 

I —Ed.] - 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating: the Salisburia.— Will you be good 
enough to inform me, through your valuable paper, If 
Salisburia adiantifolia can be propagated from cuttings, 
and, if so, how to proceed ; alao the right season, etc. ?— 
A. Widmann. 

[This can be propagated by layers of the 


for planting? I have always seen it trained up a wall. 

The berries, as you may see, were red, and about 
the same size as Holly berries.—W. Walton. 

[This, a small piece of which you 
send, is so hardy that it will thrive 
in any position, but the better and 
deeper the soil is, the more satisfac¬ 
torily does the plant grow. Its dark 
glossy foliage is always pleasing, 
while its blight red berries, when 
ripe, make it one of the most effec¬ 
tive of wall plants during the winter 
season. It may be raised either from 
seed or layers, but it is so inexpen¬ 
sive to purchase that it is hardly 
necessary to wait for home-raised 
plants. It is grown in pots in most 
nurseries, and may, therefore, be 
planted at any time, but perhaps 
April and September are the best 
months in the whole year to select 
for planting it. If received in pots, 
it is necessary to thoroughly disen¬ 
tangle the roots before planting, and 
to spread them out over a bed of tine 
soil, covering them with the same 
material after planting. Be patient 
for a year or two ; the plants do not 
make much headway during the first 
year and not over much until the 
third, but after that they ought to 
make vigorous shoots, and in a few 
years cover a moderately large space. 
Many do not succeed with the Pyrn- 
cantiia so well as they might do be¬ 
cause it is pruned with a total disre¬ 
gard to its requirements. The best 
time to prune it is in February, when 
the berries begin to fade; those 
branches which have produced fruit 
should be cut quite out or shortened 
back as the shape of the tree will 
best admit. Much of the old wood 
that has borne fruit should be re¬ 
moved to make room for young 
growth. If it be borne in mind that 
the plant flowers, and ns a result 
bears fruit on the preceding year’s 
growth, we have the key to the 
proper system of pruning required. 
It is a common occurrence to see all 
the branches at the top of the tree 
well laden with bright red berries 
and none at the bottom, but this 
need not be so to such an extent as it 
commonly is if some of the lower 
branches were cut away or rather 
shortened back well to induce young 
growth, which will in due time both 
flower and fruit, and as a conse¬ 
quence the tree will have a better 
appearance. To preserve the fruit 
from birds which frequently attack 
it in a most determined manner as 
early as November, spread over the 
trees a piece of 1-inch mesh net, 
which does not detract much from 
the appearance of the fruit.] 

Cydonla japonlca fruiting: in Som¬ 
erset.—Seeing a query in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated a few weeks back as to whether it was 
uncommon for the Pvrus japonic® (Cydonia 
japonica) to fruit in England, I send you a 
photograph of some fruits taken from a plant 
growing on the south wall of my house. The two largest 
measure 9 inches by 9 inches and 9 inches by 8} inches, 
and weigh 61 oz. and C oz. I think that these are fine 
specimens, and hope the photograph may be worth repro¬ 
ducing.—(J. H. Arnot, Wookey House, Woolcey, Some 
[Many thanks, but the photograph, we are sorry to say, 
is not clear enough to enable us to reproduce it with good 
results.— Ed.] 

Willows growing In water.— Last spring I 
planted several hundred O&rdinal Willows, both golden 
and red, at the edge of a small loch, and this summer I 
had to raise the level of the water some 18 inches or more, 
with the result that the Willows are now growing actually 
in the water. Will this eventually prove fatal to them ? 
Must I lift and plant above water-level again? I keep 
them cut for the sake of colour,—J. M. 

[No ; lot them alone.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

A FEW OF THE NEWER JAPANESE SORTS. 

Wiiat we want is new and distinct kinds, 
chiefly suitable for border culture, and 
capable of maintaining a display from the 
earliest days of September till the closing 
days of October. Good sorts, to flower dur¬ 
ing this period, cannot fail to please. The 
show of early flowering Chrysanthemums at 
tlio Crystal Palace on October 4th and filh 
last was the best of its kind ever got to¬ 
gether in this country. Never have the hardy 
outdoor sorts been better represented, and 
competition was very keen. Some of the 
more noteworthy novelties represented on 
this occasion are included in the following 
list : — 

Maxim is a beautiful kind, bearing a free 
display of chestnut blossoms of dainty form. 
The golden reverse to the florets, of medium 
width, enhances the beauty of the well-de¬ 
veloped flowers. It is of fine branching habit 
and sturdy growth, and flowers late in 
September. 

Guachkr’s Pink is a most attractive 
flower of pieusing form and very full ; colour, 
rosy-pink. The plant, free-flowering, and 
with a fine habit of growth, is useful either 
disbudded or in natural sprays. September 
and October bloomer. Height, 2 feet. 

Improved Masse. —This is a seedling from 
Mme. Marie Masse, and is a great improve¬ 
ment. The flowers are large and full, and 
also of pleasing form. Without disbudding 
the blooms are large, and may be gathered in 
handsome sprays; colour, rosy-mauve, with 
silvery reverse, each flower being borne on a 
long footstalk. It flowers in September and 
early October. Height, rather less than 
3 feet. This plant should be carefully staked 
and tied, the growth being brittle. 

Pekle Chatillonaisk. —This flower is de¬ 
scribed as creamy-white, but this is quite 
wrong. The proper colour is a lovely flesh- 
pink, tinted salmon, with a golden-tinted 
centre. The flowers are large and of beauti¬ 
ful form, having petals of medium width. 
When cut in partially disbudded sprays the 
blooms arc charming. Free flowering and dis¬ 
tinct. In bloom during September and 
October. 

Harris.- -This is a free-flowering plant, j 
developing pretty, medium-sized blossoms of ! 
good shape and of a golden-bronze colour. I 
The plant has a bushy habit of growth, and ' 
is in flower in late September and October. 
Dwarf. 

Pert/e d'Or. — A fine continental seedling. 
The blooms are large and full, even when not 
disbudded, colour, rosy-mauve, and most 
effective under artificial light. It is a strung- 
growing plant, bearing in profusion lovely 
sprays of useful flowers. A good October- 
flowering sort. Height. 2£ feet. 

Mvchett Pet. —In this the blooms are of 
a useful size, and are seen in fine character 
either disbudded or in naturally-grown 
sprays ; colour, chestnut-red. It is free flower¬ 
ing and of good, bushy habit. In flower late 
September and October. Two feet. 

Mrs. A. Oookson. -Although sent out in 
the spring of 1904. little has been heard of 
this excellent variety. It is a most profuse 
bloomer, developing flowers of pretty form, 
the colour of which may he described as clear 
rose with silvery-white reverse. For cutting 
it is an excellent sort, and in the background 
of a border is seen to advantage. In good 
condition throughout October. Height, 4 feet. 

Lillie. —This is another good pearl-pink 
variety, the plant developing freely large, full 
flowers. It is good either in naturally-grown 
sprays or disbudded, and is of a sturdy, bushy 
habit. Height. 2 feet. Late September and 
October bloomer. 

Rocket is an extremely free-flowering 
kind, bearing large and handsome sprays of 
well formed blossoms on plants about 3 feet 
or rather more in height. It comes into 
flower in mid-September, maintains a 
grand display for jrr** weeks, a mil is of fine 
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Claret.—T his is seen in fine form through¬ 
out September. The plant is free flowering, 
developing reflexed blooms of charming form 
and of a pretty bright magenta colour. It is 
of bushy habit, the height being 2 \ feet or 
rather more. 

Jenny. —This may be described either as a 
hybrid Pompon or small reflexed flower. The 
colour may be described as yellow, with a 
deep bronzy-orange base to the florets. The 
plant is dwarf and compact, its height being 
somewhat less than 2 feet. September 
bloomer. 

Dolly Prince. —Good, pure white sorts 
are limited in number. This is a good addi¬ 
tion to the section, having rather large 
flowers of drooping form, and should he use¬ 
ful where disbudded blooms of good quality 
are desired. It is in flower during Septem¬ 
ber. Height, 2^ feet. 

Fee Japonaise. —In this instance we have 
something quite distinct from anything else 
in cultivation. The form of the flowers is 
exquisite, the florets being long and rather 
narrow, twisting and curling prettily, mak¬ 
ing a distinct and attractive flower, colour, 
lovely primrose, with deeper coloured centre. 
The plant is extremely free-flowering and 
possesses a capital branching habit. Height, 
about 18 inches. In flower during September. 

Flambeau. -Like the last-named, this 
variety is of continental origin. The flowers 
are large and full and excellent for cutting, 
colour, reddish terra-cotta. The plant has a 
branching habit and is a sturdy grower. It 
flowers during late September and early 
October, the height being 2^ feet. 

La Vest ale.— Another continental intro¬ 
duction of some merit. The flowers are faiily 
large, but their form is not so pleasing as we 
should like, colour, silvery rose-white. It 
is a late September and early October 
bloomer. Height nearly 4 feet. 

ItUBIS. —This has been in grand form for 
several weeks past, its fine purple-amaranth 
colour on a white ground being most effec¬ 
tive. The flowers, however, are somewhat 
ragged, and when cut have a rather be¬ 
draggled appearance. In the garden, never¬ 
theless, the free-flowering character of the 
plant and its fine colour make it useful. 
September and October ; 3£ feet. 

Roi des Blancs. —This is a pure white 
sort that for cutting is already largely in de¬ 
mand. The plant is free flowering, and the 
blossoms are of a useful size. It is of a 
bnshv habit of growth. September bloomer. 
Height, rather less than 3 feet. A. R. H. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Dwarf Perfec¬ 
tion— I have grown this for the second season and like it 
letter than I did the first year I urew it. It haa a beauti¬ 
ful branching hahit of growth, and develops dainty little 
redtiish-orimaon blossoms of good form with a golden- 
bronze reverse. Its height is not more than 18 inches and 
thp plant, comes into flower in late September, continuing 
well into October. For the front rows of borders it is 
specially well adapted, while for small beds it is excellent. 
—E. G. 

New early-flowering single Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Dora Uoafrey.— Now that we have such a long 
list of good Japanese and Pompon border sorts, those 
interested in the single-flowered sorts are enquiring why 
good single flowered kinds cannot be introduced. Raisers 
have been giving attention to this matter for some time 
past, and the latest addition to this section is Dora 
Godfrey, unrivalled for its colour at this early season. 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, of Exmouth, Devon, has just sent me 
a box of freely-flowered sprays of this. The colour may 
be described as a soft canary-yellow, with a greenish 
centre or disc. Fach bloom is between 3 inches and 
4 inches in diameter, and each spray carries a)>out five 
blossoms.—K. G. 

Border Chrysanthemums. At the Crystal 
Palace the great value of. hardy border 
Chrysanthemums at this season of the year 
was shown. The colours have been vastly 
improved, although there still remains some¬ 
thing to be done. Crimson and purple shades 
want a little heightening, although in the 
former there are now some striking examples, 
Crimson Pride, Market Red, Goacher’s 
Crimson, and the old Roi des t Precoees, a 
pretty little Japanese, being most effective 
for any purpose where rich colour is re¬ 
quired.—P. 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Yellow Lefort. 

—This is an exceptionally bright yellow sport 
from the popular reddish-bronze Pompon 
Mine. Edouard Lefort. and for September 
and October dispin vs in the open border is 
without a rival in this section. The blooms 


are pretty and of good form, with fimbriated 
florets, and they are produced in the greatest 
profusion on plants having a sturdy branching 
habit of growth, about 2 feet in height. This 
sport was submitted to the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society a 
few years ago, and they passed it over.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum conference in Paris.— 
The annual Chrysanthemum conference of 
the French N.C.S. will be held on November 
4th, in Paris, in conjunction with the show 
fixed for that date. Papers on various sub¬ 
jects bearing on the Chrysanthemum will be 
read, the principal being “ The use of 
Chrysanthemums in ornamenting gardens 
and apartments; Best means of preserving 
blooms from damping; Best means of de¬ 
veloping a taste for the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum ; Best composts for pot-cul¬ 
ture ; Methods of packing, etc.” Medals are 
offered for the best papers to be read at this 
meeting, and they will be published in the 
society s journal.—C. H. P 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Nina 
Blick. —This is a beautiful plant, and should 
be found in all collections, however limited 
they may be. I formed a good opinion of its 
qualities last season, but this good opinion is 
considerably enhanced at the present time. 
Already my plants are a blaze of colour. The 
flowers are of good form, being of u reflexed 
character, so that they throw off the rain, 
which is a great point in their favour. The 
colour may be described as rich bronzy- 
orange. The plants have a fine sturdy habit 
of growth, blossom with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, and each flower is borne on a stiff, 
erect foot-stalk. The plants come into flower 
in September and continue to bloom for six 
weeks at least.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums for October.— A selec¬ 
tion made at a great show of market and 
outdoor-grown Chrysanthemums recently in¬ 
cluded Soleil d’Octobre, rich yellow ; Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre, really a beautiful golden- 
buff ; Mrs. Wingfield, medium size soft pink ; 
Market Red, rich deep chestnut; Market 
White, very pure; and Pollie, rich deep 
gold, broad, slightly incurved petals, very 
handsome. Murillo, large pale pink, may be 
had in place of Mrs. Wingfield. Of varieties 
that grow and bloom well outdoors, being 
naturally at their best in October, are: 
Jason, bright yellow, reflexed ; Richard Pctt, 
rich crimson ; Perle Rose, bright rosy-pink ; 
White Quintus; Pollie, before named; and 
Claret, rich deep reddish-purple. Any reader 
wishing to obtain a few good things will find 
this selection of the best. Long lists of com¬ 
mon varieties are not helpful a few selected 
are appreciated.—A. D. 

Lifting late-flowering varieties.— During 
the last few days 1 have been lifting the late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. The plants that 
are now being lifted have their buds well set. 
I use pots 8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 inches 
in diameter, placing the strongest rooting 
kinds in the largest pots, the less robust sorts 
being put into pots 8 inches across. Care 
must be observed in lifting the plants that the 
roots do not get broken more than can be 
helped. It is a good plan a week or so before 
the plants are to be lifted to cut down with 
n spade on one side of the roots about a foot 
from the stem. The time elapsing between 
this operation and the actual potting up is 
generally sufficient to cause new rootlets to 
form. \Vhen lifting a plant, seo that the 
spade or fork is got down well under the 
roots, thus retaining as much of the soil as 
can be conveniently placed in the pot. Have 
in readiness a sufficient, quantity of light, 
sandy soil, which should be worked down 
with the hands between the roots, and by 
sharply rapping the bottom of the pot on the 
ground the better settlement of soil and roofs 
will be brought, about. Through a fine-rosed 
can apply water to the roots until the soil 
is thoroughly moistened, and then a water¬ 
ing overhead may be advantageous. Stand 
the plants for a few days in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion outdoors to get. established. So long ns 
the weather is not severe the plants may, 
with advantage, remain outdoors, but every¬ 
thing should be ready for placing them under 
cover at a few hours’ notice. No fire-bent 
should be given to the bouse unless the 
weather is very damp. W. V. T. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GUNNERA MANICATA AT TRELISSIUK. 
This semi-aquatic giant has done well this 
season, its largest leaves being 8 feet 9 inches 
across, upon clear stems of 9 feet high. It 
is, however, very disappointing unless planted 
close to or actually in the water in full sun¬ 
shine, where it can be grown almost to any 
size with a few doses of nitrate of soda. The 
crowns should be protected through the 
winter by covering them with its own leaves. 
The plant can be readily increased from seed 
which matures freely here. 

Trclissick. ' Wm. Sangwin. 

SINGLE ASTERS. 

When single Asters were first exhibited 
some few years ago I did not form a very 


specially prepared site. These Asters prefer 
a deeply worked rich soil, conditions which 
it is difficult to afford them in herbaceous 
borders. There is also another thing which 
militates against their successful culture in 
herbaceous borders, and that is unless great 
care is exercised the plants are so crowded by 
their neighbours that they have a tendency 
to become drawn, and do not then branch out 
and form bushy specimens yielding a goodly 
number of blooms as they do when grown en¬ 
tirely by themselves. They are to be had in ( 
four colours—blush-white, rose, blue, and 
purple. The rose-coloured variety is not , 
quite so single as the others, but it flowers 
in the greatest profusion, and is very bright. 
Among the blush-white plants it often occurs 
that some have light pink flowers. The blues 
vary but little, while the purple variety yields 
the largest flowers of the four. I notice that 1 


experience, but as regards their value for out¬ 
door effect I can speak of them in the highest 
terms, and advise all who have not done so to 
give them a trial. A. W. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF ALPINES. 
Mr. Cornhill has done well to draw atten¬ 
tion to the treatment of alpine plants in 
summer time, and doubtless in a measure 
rightly attributes not a few failures to “ want 
of attention during the summer season.” I 
am, however, equally convinced that there is 
another side to this question, and by due at¬ 
tention to this other side the failures and the 
ultimate losses may be—indeed are—reduced 
to a minimum. Mr. Cornhill appears to 
be concentrating his thoughts upon one 
particular genus, viz., Saxifraga, rather 
than upon the many genera which are 
included under the very comprehensive head 


favourable opinion of them, and did not care 
to grow them. Some time afterwards 1 was 
induced to give them a trial, and so pleased 
w r as I with the result that provision has since 1 
been made for growing them in quantity each 1 
year. In addition to their great value for I 
cutting they produce an extremely striking j 
effect when grown in a mass, and anyone re- ( 
quiring a group of one particular kind of 
flower during September cannot do better 
than grow these single Asters. At Hampton 
Court and other places they are planted in 1 
isolated groups in herbaceous borders, where 1 
they serve both to heighten and prolong the 
autumn display; but it struck me when look¬ 
ing at them quite recently that the flowers 
were not so finely developed either astfegards 
size or^yp^ 1 ! 1- as whwi thayvu'e a 


Gunnera manicata in the gardens at Trelitwick, Truro. 


the purple variety comes in for the largest 
share of admiration, and the colour certainly 
is most telling, and visible for a long distance 
off. Set out at 18 inches apart each way 
every plant has ample space for full develop¬ 
ment, and at the same time they are close 
enough to be self supporting, thus obviating 
the use of stakes. About the end of April or 
early in May, according to the time the frame 
is at liberty, I sow the seed in a frame which 
has been used for Potato forcing. This 
method results in much finer plants being ob¬ 
tained than by sowing in boxes, inasmuch as 
the seedlings do not become starved before 
they can be pricked out, the greater depth of 
soil enabling them to continue grow ing till the 
time arrives for planting out. They are also 
recommended for pots. Of this T have had no 


of alpines. For the moment, however, I 
would like to amplify what has been said con¬ 
cerning Saxifragas. In dealing with these 
plants in particular one is forced to give 
more than ordinary attention to the locality, 
and not a little also to the geological aspect 
and conditions of the same. For instance, 
one cannot expect the same measure of suc¬ 
cess in a district where chalk abounds as in a 
garden where the soil is of a medium sandy 
loam, naturally well-drained, yet deep. Then 
there are the heavy retentive soils, and it is 
difficult to say whether these or chalk are the 
worst for the majority of alpines. If I had 
my choice I should select the elav or heavy 
soils rather than the chalk, for the reason 
that many plants suffer more quickly in 
summer dn this formation_thnn any other 
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with which I have been associated. Espe¬ 
cially is the chalk soil not one to be desired 
generally for Saxifragas, for though some of 
these are either lime-loving naturally or have 
no great objection to it, other species and 
their varieties frequently perish outright. 
Thus it is were I planting a selection in a dis¬ 
trict where chalk formed the staple soil, I 
should unhesitatingly plant quite the larger 
proportion of Saxilragas, not in the high and 
much drained positions, but in either low- 
lying or level spots, and preferably where the 
full rays of the sun could not reach the plants 
during the hottest part of the day. On the 
other hand, in a position where a cooler root¬ 
ing medium and greater depth of soil were 
assured the same plants would endure greater 
exposure with impunity. 

Probably a large percentage of failures 
occurs in those plants having a naturally 
formed cushion like tuft. Of this class in 
Snxifragas one readily recalls 8. apiculatn, 
S. a. Mayli, S. sancta, S. pseudo-sancta, 8. 
juniperifolia, and not a few of the “Mossy” 
section also, those most nearly related to S. 
inuscoides in particular. There are two 
reasons for the failure here. The plants 
cited all form cushion-like tufts of growth, 
and in a year or two the central portion of 
the tuft is lifted clean out of touch with the 
soil below, lienee with a short exposure to 
sun and heat the central portion of these tufts 
is ruined; in fact, quite dead. In these 
tufted plants it would appear that the outer 
portions of the tuft rooting firmly into the 
soil hold their own, and forcing the central 
part out of the soil, only death can ensue. 
This is frequently seen in those first named, 
as apieulata, etc., and the remedy is more 
frequent division of the tufts and more fre¬ 
quent transplanting. This is so obviously the 
fact that one wonders why it is not more 
generally taken in hand. Frequently have I 
seen in good gardens large patches of these 
things, the central part parched up through 
lack of soil below. Moreover, it is not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised that many species of Saxi- 
fragas are moisture-loving or shade-preferring 
plants at least, in British low-lying gardens 
nnd their wants should be met in this par¬ 
ticular also. Too long lias the amateur been 
content with liis solitary plant of this or that 
alpine, and in the large genus Saxifraga 
there are ample scope and opportunity for 
making a patch a yard across where one of 
6 inches diameter has existed before, and then 
not always in the best of health. To secure 
this but one or two very simple things are re¬ 
quired—viz., not less than 12 inches of good 
sandy loam, for planting in, division every 
second year when flowering is past, and a few 
good waterings to assist the freshly divided 
portions to a good start again. Wo will sup¬ 
pose the amateur is in possession of a tuft of 
S. apieulata or 8. muscoides atropurpurpa, 
C inches in diameter. Such a tuft may be 
readily divided into six portions, and planted 
out again not less than 4 inches asunder, a 
flue patch quickly resulting. Free, open 
patches such as these presently form possess 
many advantages, and the division and subse¬ 
quent replanting may bo done as quickly as 
the mulching process. Water, both at the 
root and overhead, is essential to these plants 
in summer, seeing they are bereft of the water¬ 
ing afforded so many of them by the ever- 
melting snow of the mountain, the moisture 
trickling into crack and crevice, and carrying 
with it grit and mountain i/ebris to sustain 
these plants. 

Then, if we turn to the encrusted section, 
more particularly, I think we shall find the 
species are by no means well understood. 
The rooting propensity of many kinds would, 
I feel sure, surprise not a few cultivators were 
they aware of it. For example, who would 
suppose a rooted cutting of 8. Burseriana at 
six months to be possessed of root fibres six 
or even eight inches long. Yet I have seen 
this in scores of instances, and if a solitary 
rosette of this plant of not more than a half- 
inch high is so endowed with root fibres at 
the age given, who shall gainsay that the 
established wilding of the mountain Bide has 
not root fibres six times as long? As a 
matter of fact, the woody nature of the main 
root near the rosette of some 
wild state is the ifes? proof 
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fibrous roots are far away in deep crevice or 
cracks in search of the moisture that escapes 
the roots higher up. The knowledge of this 
fact to those who grow alpine plants proves 
beyond doubt how deep and how abundantly 
rooted many small alpines are in nature, and 
if so in their native haunts why not so in 
gardens, if the opportunity be afforded? 

Be this as it may, the lesson, I think, is 
clear to all, and the importance of it to cul¬ 
tivators is that in a large number of instances 
these alpines of exceedingly dwarf growth are 
provided with disproportionately long roots 
to enable the plants to endure the trying con¬ 
ditions under which they are found. In 
British gardens these Bame plants will send 
down their roots proportionately deep should 
necessity arise. Far too many of these 
minute growing alpines are by cultivators 
planted in the shallowest hit of soil, und the 
plants often seen on a sharply sloping bank 
are starved through lack of moisture and in¬ 
sufficient soil. In dry seasons such tilings are 
quickly parched up, while with an ample 
depth of soil of gritty loam, mingled with 
stones, the same plants could be made among 
the most satisfactory and interesting our 
gardens could contain. E. 11. Jenkins. 

Hampton Hill. 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES FOR LATE 
FLOWERING. 

The fact is becoming more pronounced each 
year that while we have a superabundance of 
good herbaceous Phloxes, 1*. decussata vars., 
flowering in July and through August, or at 
least a goodly portion of the latter month, 
we have nothing left to continue the succes¬ 
sion into the month of September. For¬ 
merly there were good Phloxes to be had in 
bloom during the greater portion of the latter 
month, and we lack these later flowering 
kinds chiefly because the raisers of now 
varieties appear to have been giving us seed¬ 
lings of one type only and ignoring all else. 
For much the same reason the owners of 
gardens, tempted by the larger blossoms of 
these kinds, more nearly approaching P. 
pnniculata, have permitted the newer kinds 
which have been raised from this type to oust 
from our gardens the smaller-flowered, though 
distinctly later nnd taller growing forms that 
are a nearer approach to the pyramidalis sec¬ 
tion of Phloxes. A good and lairly represen¬ 
tative form of the latter section is the white- 
flowered P. Jeanne d’Arc, a variety largely 
grown twenty or thirty years ago, and still 
well worth the attention of those who would 
have good spikes of these Phloxes when the 
majority are past. In Jeanne d’Arc, a chief 
characteristic apart from its lateness in 
flowering is the rather small blossoms nnd 
the densely filled pyramidal truss which has 
no lateral flowering shoots. In all probability 
the smallness of the individual blossoms pre¬ 
vented the florist from taking it into account 
when there were others twice its size to work 
upon. 

Because our gardens contain but few of 
these very late flowering kinds to-day, it does 
not follow that our flower borders should be 
entirely without these showy blooms during 
the time stated. The way to overcome the 
difficulty is by rooting a large number of cut¬ 
tings late in the spring of each year. Such 
cuttings root quite freely in April or May, 
and the young plants arranged in a bed, 
where a good water supply can be accorded 
them, will bloom well in the earliest days of 
autumn and provide a really fine succession 
to the main flowering of the group. The only 
drawback so far as 1 am concerned—it is re¬ 
garded by some as an advantage—is that 
these spring-struck cuttings are always much 
dwarfer in stature in the first season. All 
the same, the young plants make a really fine 
display, such as cannot be obtained from any 
other group of hardy flowering kinds, as 
Syphilde, Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, Independence, 
and others, will not be much more than 
15 inches or 18 inches high in the first year, 
while Jeanne d’Arc, The Bride, and Fiancee 
may reach 24 inches at the first flowering. 
Naturally a good deal depends upon the treat¬ 
ment meted out to the plants, and if well 
watered and cared for, giving stimulants 
when the plants have started well into grow th, 


a finer development may be expected. For 
those who like good showy pot plants in the 
greenhouse these spring-struck Phloxes are 
worth noting, and if grown liberally, prefer¬ 
ably plunged in pots in the open, and other¬ 
wise treated much in the same way as a pot 
Chrysanthemum, the plants at flowering time 
will prove an infinite source of pleasure. 
There must be no stopping or pinching of the 
shoots of these Phloxes when grown as sug¬ 
gested, and only the strong, vigorous shoots 
should be employed as cuttings. E. .J. 


THE COMMON BRACKEN IN 
DECORATION. 

Some of our commonest plants have much 
value from an ornamental point of view, 
Bracken being one of them. This was brought 
forcibly to my notice during October. When 
at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, I was shown into 
the church, which was being prepared for the 
harvest festival. I found the pillars were 
draped with large fronds of this and light 
branches of evergreens. The Bracken fronds 
were used full length, and, being of a light 
brown colour, and allowed to hang loosely, 
had a most ornamental effect in a somewhat 
dark building. These fronds looked far more 
pleasing than so many evergreens, which 
often are very heavy and dark in such build¬ 
ings. I was told fruit and flowers were 
to be mingled with them. The colour of 
Bracken varies considerably, according to 
soil, etc. A few days later, when driving in 
the neighbourhood of Bagshot, Surrey, 
amongst the Pine-woods, 1 noticed the Brac¬ 
ken was dying off a pale yellow, and when 
used amongst greenery is lovely. With me, 
on heavy soil, it dies off a dirty-brown, and 
is useless for decoration. J. Crook. 


LILIUM AURATUM BULBILS. 

(Reply to F. Collins, r. 418.) 

It is rarely this species in any of its forms 
produces tlie axillary bulbils so common in 
other species, and we do not remember a 
case in point where it has occurred. It fre¬ 
quently happens, however, in more than one 
of the stem-rooting Lilies, as L. auratum, 
L. speeioKimi, and others, that small bulbs 
are produced immediately above the mass of 
stem-roots, and are frequently exposed on the 
first few r in dies of the stem near the soil. 
Such as these are usually confined to the first 
6 inches of stem, and never appear in the leaf 
axils high on the stems. In all cases where 
the bulbils are formed and are required for 
increasing the existing stock, it is best to 
leave them attached to the flowering stem 
until the latter is ripening off, as at this time 
they are the more easily removed, and that, 
without risk to their base. In some species, 
ns, for example, L. sulpliureum, these bulbils 
are readily detached by thumb and finger in 
the early autumn months, but in other kinds, 
and generally where a later start into grow th 
necessitates a later development of the bul¬ 
bils, it is well to adopt other means of retain¬ 
ing them. In the latter circumstance, 1 know 
of no better plan than detaching the stem 
at the soil and either cutting it into short 
lengths or plant it with bulbils attached. If 
this is done, a trench of very sandy soil, lay¬ 
ing tlie stem in pure sand, covering it above 
and below, will lie of much assistance. The 
chief gain from this practice is the support 
the bulbils obtain from the still sappy stems, 
and these, often with the first root issuing 
from the base, are not in the best condition 
for removal singly. In other kinds the bul¬ 
bils ripen early nnd are sometimes shed or 
liberated on the. least touch. In such case 
small quantities may be sown in pans or 
boxes, and larger numbers in very sandy 
shallow trenches of soil in the open where 
protection may be afforded them. Another 
instance, and where the burying of the en¬ 
tire stem is desirable, is when a cluster of 
four or five bulbils of small size are seen in 
the leaf axils. In all such instances much 
assistance is rendered to the small bulbs by 
retaining the vitality of the stem as long as 
possible. It should be borne in mind that all 
such Lily progeny prefer a rather dry con¬ 
dition of the soil 'at this period, and such as 
are treated in the open ground, if otherwise 
exposed, should be covered by a slate or 
board,-to throw off the rainfall during the 
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first six months. Afterwards the ordinary 
rainfall will assist them, and at the expira¬ 
tion of a year, when endowed with roots, not 
much trouble should bo experienced in grow¬ 
ing them on. E. J. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM. 
This Lily, a flower of which we figure to-day, 
w r as received from Japan under the name of 
L. speciosum magnificum. It is said to have 
been recently discovered in the Southern 
Island in Japan, and to be a close ally 
of L. speciosum Melpomene, but, as may be 
seen by the illustration, much richer in 
colour. 

Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, who re¬ 
ceived this in 1903 in a consignment of 
L. speciosum rubrum, first, flowered it, and 
were given an award of merit for it by the 
floral committee of the R.H.S. The flowers, 
measuring fully 8 inches across the petals, 
are rich ruby-carmine in colour, margined 
white, and last a long time in good condition. 
Each spike carries from ten to twenty flowers. 
It is by far the finest of all the forms of 


To many amateurs they are something more than this, for 
to those without houses they are the means of helping 
them to get together a collection of plants that make the 
garden gay for many months in the year.—K. W. 

Bulbs in the Crass.— Bulbs grown in Grass 
are not always so satisfactory as at first an¬ 
ticipated, and I think the cause may be 
traced to the method of planting. Very often 
it is decided to grow Snowdrops and Crocuses 
in the lawn at the back of the house, and in 
the autumn bulbs are obtained and dibbled 
in straight away, without any preparation of 
the soil, consequently they do not turn out so 
well as they might. They need something 
more than this, and those who want a nice 
display should remove a little of the turf, and 
dig the soil, lightening it with a littlo sand, 
and incorporating with it some rotted manure, 
which should not, if it can be avoided, come 
into contact with the bulbs. Some very beau¬ 
tiful effects may be had by grouping Snow¬ 
drops, Narcissi, etc., on lawns, but the best 
results are achieved by those who will go to a 
j little extra trouble in planting them. I send 
I this note now, as the time for getting in the 


may be carried out in the garden, and resolu¬ 
tions are made as to alterations of flower¬ 
beds, the removal and division of plants, 
etc. ; but somehow when the autumn comes 
round, and the subjects have for the most 
part died down, the necessity does not force 
itself upon us so much, and in some instances 
alterations are not carried into effect. It is 
altogether a mistake to permit plants to go 
their owu way year after year, without taking 
some steps to divide them, as, if for no other 
reason than to prevent their encroaching on 
one another the work should be done periodi 
cally. There is, however, another reason 
why this attention should be given, and it is 
because many plants grow very rapidly in 
some soils, and impoverish the ground, espe¬ 
cially so in the case of Delphiniums, Star- 
worts, liudbeckias, Helianthuses, Chrysan¬ 
themums like uliginosum. Phloxes, etc., 
which often when lelt for a few years develop 
into huge bushes, yielding many flowers, it is 
true, but bearing upon them the mark of de¬ 
terioration iu the smallness of their blossoms 
through neglect in the matter of division. 
Nor is this the only evil which follows non 
division of clumps, for during a dry.summer 
such large clumps frequently die off in the 
centre through their inability to obtain suffi¬ 
cient moisture, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see Phloxes, for example, with small, 
dried up shoots in the middle, whilst the outer 
edge is thriving. The best ends are always 
served where there is a periodical overhaul¬ 
ing of plants in the garden, and whenever 
they are seen to be too large, to take such 
work in hand in October or November, per¬ 
haps the best time in the whole year for it to be 
done, as although in some cases the operation 
is one that may be performed as late as 
March, a dry summer following is likely to try 
plants shifted so late. Opportunity should 
be taken as the weather serves to get on with 
such work, not omitting to dig in some well 
rotted manure before replanting.—Woou- 

BASTWICK. 

Fuchsia Heinrich Henkel.— When Fuchsia 
triphylla was first introduced it was antici¬ 
pated that from its distinct colour it would 
prove of considerable value to the hybridist. 
These anticipations, however, were a long 
time in being realised, the first to make its 
appearance being obtained by the inter-cross¬ 
ing of F. triphylla and F. corymbiflora. This 
was known as F. triphylla superba, and is 
still one of the best. Since then several 
varieties have been put into commerce, but 
there is a strong family likeness in the whole 
of them, in the production of all F. corymbi¬ 
flora having evidently played a part. The 
variety Heinrich Henkel retains a good deal 
of the dark reddish foliage characteristic of 
F. triphylla. while the long, pendulous 
blossoms are very brightly coloured and 
borne in great profusion. It has with me 
proved of considerable value for greenhouse 
decoration, and in a tour around the public 
parks it is, 1 see, equally suitable for the 
flower garden. In addition it is said to ho of 
considerable value for winter flowering. X. 

Day Lilies. -Those who have places in their 
garden where the soil is moist, and partially 
shaded, can grow the Hemerocallises to per¬ 
fection, for they delight in an abundance of 
moisture, yielding in the season a plentiful 
supply of their sweetly scented Lily like blos¬ 
soms. Flowering at a time when the borders 
are bright with Campanulas, Irises, Madonna 
Lilies, and many other summer blossoms, 
they are a feature in a garden of hardy 
flowers. As possibly many will bo planting 
hardy subjects this autumn, may I press the 
claims of the Day Lilies, as they afford 
many blossoms, which are delightful for cut¬ 
ting, and if they can have a spot in the garden 
where they will get their fair share of mois¬ 
ture good results will follow. In planting 
they should have a start in well-manured soil, 
and if the compost is not of a retentive nature 
then mulching the surface in the spring will 
help them very much. An instance came 
under my notice this year where some clumps 
that gave great promise in many buds show¬ 
ing suddenly failed when the hot weather 
came, owing to the subsoil being gravel, and 
no mulch of any kind having been given, the 
moisture quickly escaped and thei flowers did 
not develop. —Townsman , 



A flower of Lilium speciosum magnificum. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at 
Greyewood Hill, Haslemere, 


L. speciosum, flowering earlier than L. s. , 
Melpomene, the colours richer, and the petals 
longer and broader. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Llllam Harris!.— That Harriai is a beautiful Lily, 
and a most desirable adjunct to a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory in the early year, many will admit. Perhaps, 
however, its popularity as a pot plant has told somewhat 
against its being employed as much as it might be, not a 
few' sharing the opinion that it is of delicate constitution 
and needs glass culture This is entirely erroneous, for 
one of the best clumps I have seen for years was giown 
last season in the border of a cottager's garden L. 
Harris!, if planted in a sheltered pogition In good loam 
into which rotted manure has been dug, will do well, care 
being taken to give the bulbs a covering of about f5 inches 
of soil, and during severe weather a mulching of leaves. 
The bulbs may be got in now.— Townsman. 

Garden frames.— If those who look upon the 
greenhouse as the only and best means of rearing certain j 
plants would consider the use to which cold-frames may 
be put it would be to their advantage. For the grower of 
the shrubby Calceolaria, Pentatemons, Echeverias, Pansies 
of special strains they are indispensable. In the spring 
one knows that a great variety of half-hardy plants, like 
Stocks and Asters, is better sown in a cold-frame than in a 
greenhouse, and, again, for hardening off one cannot do 
without them. They are oHtinln this connection referred I 
to os half-way houses, just giving the rec. <wai* shelter to 
plants before they can v. itm$afe|}Vixr ^ tiy e n £u -indoors. 


bulbs will be upon us shortly, ami not a few 
who have tried bulbs in Grass have been dis¬ 
appointed with them, because'no trouble was 
taken to make the soil suitable for them.--F. 

Anemones for spring blooming. 
Amongst spring flowering bulbs we owe much 
to Anemones. It is somewhat surprising that 
of the many who grow the autumn-flowering 
sorts, whose blossoms linger with us until 
October, few seem to regard the spring 
blooming varieties with any special favour. 
I have noticed this especially in the case of 
the Crown Anemones, the bulbs of which may 
now be put in. Any good garden soil will 
suit them, a sunny part being all that is 
needed to bring them into bloom early in the 
year. The variety of colours they possess, 
and the little trouble they require for a few 
years after planting has once been done, 
should not be overlooked by those who have 
not as yet made up their minds what bulbs to 
plant. They are delightful for cutting, too.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Rearrangement of borders.— Sometimes 
in the summer it is seen where improvements 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION THE GIFT. 

To many it would appear that perfection has 
been reached in the raising of new Carna¬ 
tions. For proof that such is not the case, 
we have but to look back a few years, noting 
varieties in each section and compare the 
blossoms with those of the present day. The 
proof is in no section of Carnations so clearly 
or so well defined as in the yellow-ground 
class, to which the variety now illustrated 
belongs. Formerly this section was char¬ 
acterised by moderately-sized flowers and 
generally a very indifferent habit of growth. 
To-day all the original beauty is preserved, 
and we now have many varieties with refined 
blossoms of much larger size, the growth also 
being vastly improved in vigour and in con¬ 
stitution. These are the chief of the im¬ 
provements, and they are of considerable im¬ 
portance to all who grow Carnations for 
their beauty or for the adornment of the gar¬ 
den. The Gift, a flower of the largest size, 
the yellow ground being heavily edged scar¬ 
let, received the award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Other good yel¬ 
low-ground varieties are Victoria, Voltaire. 
Wasp, The Baron, Perseus, May Queen, and 
Fantasy. George Cruickshark, Charles Mar¬ 
tel, and Hidalgo are very fine fancy Carna¬ 
tions, the last the best of its kind now in 
commerce. E. J. 

ARUM LILIES. 

It would be interesting to know why your 
correspondent “ Leahurst,” at page 433, re¬ 
commends that one of the best places for 
the above in summer is a cool north border, 
or where trees overhang to form a shade. 

“ So grown and the pots plunged they make 
rapid growth,” continues your correspondent, 
therefore the method of treatment is obvious. 
It does not appear, however, that a very full 
measure of success follows the treatment, 
judging bv the concluding sentence of having 
“ blooms ” quite early in the year. 

It is now a good many years since I first 
gave my views and experiences in treating 
these Arum Lilies in quite another wny. The 
notes first appeared in The Garden , and the 
editor may possibly remember the circum¬ 
stance, as there was a big correspondence on 
the subject at the time. “Leahurst,” by the 
method advocated, apparently gets no autumn 
flowering at all ; and I would like to know 
why plants that in their native habitat are 
sun-dried to the earth, ns it were, are bene¬ 
fited by being placed in the shade of trees and 
watered much during our summer in 
England? The treatment advocated by “Lea¬ 
hurst” permits of no rest for the plant after 
a prolonged period of blooming, and this is 
one of the chief reasons why no good flower¬ 
ing followed early in autumn. The treatment ' 
that I advocated years ago not only dispenses 
with the labour of watering these things in 
summer—a by no means unimportant item to 
many—it is also a saver of ground, and 
chiefly responsible for a greater vigour and 
a very early flowering in autumn. 

For years I grew these plants by the hun¬ 
dred, and quite early in June, or, at least, 
after Whit-Sunday, the plants were turned 
out-of-doors to stand in any open position 
then vacant. A few waterings were given, 
and presently water was withheld altogether. 
No water was given at all during July and 
August, and, to make the rest more com¬ 
plete, if rains were expected the pots were 
turned on their sides, and 1 have even stacked 
them in a heap when short of room. What 
with sun-baking and no water for two months 
the plants were dried off nearly to the corm ; 
but. even so, the root fibres always remained 
fresh and plump. Towards the end of August 
the whole of the batch was shaken quite free 
of soil, all offsets detached and discarded, 
and the corms repotted in fresh loam, well- 
decayed manure, and a little sand. Potting 
completed, the pots were placed on a bed of 
ashes, and a little later each pot was given a 
thorough watering. 

Consequent upon the long-continued rest 
and drying off the plants were not long in 
making a move when water was given, and 
so much progress wa^ made that bousing was 
d"^e in Septen#)er ;, iylccd^y |hiKe com¬ 


menced cutting the spathes in that month, 
and continued cutting without a break for 
months in succession. At the Bame time, I 
know that the lifted plants from the open 
ground—plants that have been kept growing 
all the summer long—have had to be put 
into rather strong heat to get them to bloom 
at Christmas. Plants that flower for months 
require and deserve a season of rest, and, 
moreover, they pay for it, at the same time 
liberating the gardener for a time. 

This method of drying off is the chief one 
followed by many market men, and no 
planted-out Arums that I have seen could 
compare with the rested ones in growth or 
solid and well shaped spathes. In the 
natural order of things a rest .should follow 
a prolonged flowering of these plants, and 
no one having taken the drying off process 
up will hardly be likely to return to the 
older method. The system of drying off is 
so simple and the results so good that it 
appeals at once to all practical men. I be- 


to be weakly, with less disposition to 
flower, and if grown in too moist an atmo¬ 
sphere the growth will be far in excess of all 
needed requirements. If the plant be grown 
in the open border of a light cool-house, the 
soil should not be too rich or of a great 
depth ; it should consist for the greater part 
of light loam and road-grit or sand, and this 
should be made as firm as possible. In pots 
the same soil will suit well with a little peat 
added thereto. The sunniest spot, even in a 
light house, should be chosen for it, and, as 
far as is practicable, freedom of growth should 
be allowed, close pruning being the rule dur¬ 
ing the resting period, and that well in ad¬ 
vance of the starting into activity again. To 
tie in the shoots as they grow for the sake of 
trimness is utterly wrong and out of all char¬ 
acter ; only just sufficient of this kind of work 
should be allowed to keep the shoots from 
breaking down with their own weight. If it 
is seen that the growth is too free, of which 
there is more danger than the reverse, then 



Carnation The Gift. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


lieve, if my memory serves me aright, that 1 
first got the idea of drying off owing to the 
excellent growth and flowering of a batch of 
dry corms. These came to me in a sack, and 
as received were anything but a promising 
lot. Good treatment and a temperature of 
about 50 (legs, soon altered matters, however. 

Hampton- Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leaf-mould.— Leaf-mould, just when it is wanted, is 
not always easy to procure, but now, when leaves are fall¬ 
ing;, is a most suitable time for getting a stock for another 
year. Almost all kinds of leaves are of use. but especially 
those of Lime, Beech, Birch, and Oak. Some out-of-the- 
way corner of the garden should be found, bo that the 
leaves may l>e placed as they accumulate Every day 
whilst they are falling should see some added to the store, 
and when the heap is complete a layer of soil placed over 
all will keep them together and so aid in decomposition.— 
E. W. 

The Cape Leadwort (Plumbago capen- 

sis) (Z. Y. X.).— In growing this, plenty 
of sunshine and not too much atmo¬ 
spheric moisture are essential points. If 
at all shaded the growth is inclined 


less water should be given for a time ; this 
will have the desired effect of producing 
flower-trusses plentifully in due course. For 
the flower garden Plumbago capensis is ad¬ 
mirably suited. Jf grown as standards in 
10-inch or 12-inch pots and plunged, the effec t 
is excellent, sufficient room being allowed for 
an appropriate undergrowth. Smaller plants 
can be planted en masse with good effect, and 
taller ones of long, rambling growth will be 
quite at home when trained against walls or 
verandahs in sunny positions. In a cut state 
the flowers quickly fade, and are in nearly 
every case disappointing. 

Lapageria alba. —Over-potting is, I be¬ 
lieve, frequently the cause of failure with this 
handsome climber. If once the soil comes 
into a sour condition the roots cease working 
and some of them are sure to turn black at 
the tips. When this is the case the young 
Asparagus-like growths that push up from 
the crown, and are the life of the plant, 
■ 'caselto appear. There is only one way to 
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remedy the evil, and that consists in turning 
the plant out of the pot, working away as 
much of the old soil as possible, pruning the 
roots where necessary, and replacing in a pot 
just large enough to contain the roots, using 
good fibrous peat with about one-sixth of 
silver-sand and a dash of charcoal. In this 
fresh compost new roots will be formed, but 
it will take a couple of seasons to bring the 
plant into good health. When planted out 
good drainage should be given, and until the 
roots have taken full possession of the soil 
extreme care must be exercised in watering. 
There is nothing more beautiful at this time 
of year than a well-flowered specimen of the 
white Lapageria, and it is worth all the at¬ 
tention that may be expended on it.— 
Byfleet. 


ROSES. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Roses recently potted.—I have just potted up 
dwarfs of the following Roses — Victor Hugo, White 
Maman Cochet, and Mrs. W. J. Grant—whiah I intend to 
grow in an unheatcd house. Kindly tell me when and 
how to prune same? Shall I put them outdoors for a 
time or keep them entirely in the greenhouse? When 
may I expect them to bloom without artificial heat? Any 
general advice with regard to above will be gratefully 
leceived.— Rosalba. 

[You must keep the plants outdoors for a 
time, or, better still, put them into a cold pit, 
where you could cover with a glass light, if 
frosty. Brin® them into the house early in 
January, and prune at same time, cutting 
back to within 4 inches or 5 inches of their 
base and to an outside bud. The plants 
should blossom about May. If you could give 
them a bed of decayed leaves, wherein you 
could plunge the pots, the gentle bottom-heat 


cies in some largo beds, and the plants will 
have as near neighbours such Chinas as 
Hermosa, Queen Mab, and Mme. E. Resal. 
The colour of Marie d’Orleans is bright rose. 
It was introduced by Nabonnand in 1884, 
and although so worthy of cultivation, is, 
therefore, not by any means a new variety.— 
A. W. 

Roses on Crass banks (Ida Matthews).— 
We think that in order to avoid the trouble of 
Grass growing among the branches the best 
plan is to lay upon the bank some logs or 
roots of trees, and then allow the Roses to 
run over them. It is not necessary to cover 
the bank with logs but only just sufficient to 
support existing growths, as you can add 
others as required. Another plau is to have 



ROSE MONS. BUNEL. 

For beautiful circular form and for fulness 
of petals there is no Hybrid Tea that can 
rival this Rose. And yet this very fulness is 
its great fault, for there are too many petals. 
If cut iu the half-opened stage, as shown 
in the illustration, it is a Rose of marvellous 
beauty. The colour is quite unique among 
Roses, a rosy-peach with yellow base to 
petals. The growth is good, stiff, and 
sturdy, shoots being produced rather freely. 
Mons. Bunel would make a good garden Rose 
if it were a little more decided in colour. We 
want at the present day really good colours 
in our garden Roses. I would sacrifice al¬ 
most all other qualities to this. So many in¬ 
dividuals desire a Rose plant to bo so very 
compact. To my mind, the great charm of 
Marie Van Houfcte is its free and elegant dif¬ 
fuse style of growth. We want our Rose gar¬ 
dens to be free, as much as possible, of all 
stiffness and formality, and wo shall welcome 
Roses of the typo of that grand new variety, 
Warrior, that combines in a gorgeous colour 
all the attributes of a garden Rose excepting 
fragrance. This, unfortunately, is far too 
often lacking, and one can but hope raisers 
will soon remedy this. To a fair-sized col¬ 
lection I would recommend that Mons. Bunel 
should bo added, but for a small garden there 
are better and more beautiful coloured 
varieties. _ Rosa. 

ROSES IN OCTOBER. 

Going through extensive plantations of Roses 
to-day (October 16th), I could not help but 
note a few excellent kinds that produce really 
pretty blossoms so late in the season. 
Among what are termed the Hybrid Per- 
petuals the only Rose prominent is the fine 
white Frau Karl Druscnki, a variety that is 
by general consent the best white. Caroline 
Testout, the lovely pink Hybrid Tea, belongs 
to a class which is giving us the true ever- 
flowering Roses ; La France is a good com¬ 
panion to it, but the former is the more noble¬ 
looking. A splendid standard tree of 
Souvenir de President Carnot, with dozens of 
blooms, proves it a* first-rate autumn kind. 
It is tinted white in colour ; rather lighter 
than its summer shade. Papa Gontier, rosy- 
crimson, and Rainbow, somewhat similar in 
colour, are both free, although the blooms 
are not quite double. Gruss an Teplitz is 
very fine, and, owing to its vigorous growth, 
a large bush is soon formed. As a standard 
or trained to a pillar it is effective. G. Nabon¬ 
nand, pale rose, is commended for its capital 
autumn-flowering qualities. The old Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison is always amongst the 
best in autumn. Two China varieties, Queen 
Mab, apricot colour, and Mme. Eugene Resal, 
rosy-orange shade, are charming just now, 
and are worthy of attention at planting time. 
Those fine Teas, Maman Cochet and White 
Maman Cochet, arc splendid. Some of the 
blooms are quite up to exhibition size, clean, 
and lovely. Not so tine as flowers, perhaps, 
but even in greater quantity than the last- 
named two, aro blossoms of Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, white, and its parent, the old Sou¬ 
venir il’un Ami. Mrs. Edward Mawley is 
bearing flowers abundantly. Here and there 
in the rows I noticed excellent specimens of 
Charles Lefebvre, Ben Cant, John Stuart 
Mill, Mme. Victor Verdier; thus showing 
how well the cool weather suits dark-coloured 
Roses. > H._S. 

Digitized by (jQi 


Itose Mons. nuncl. From a photograph by Mr. G. W. Leak, The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


would be of miicli help in inducing new roois. 
If you have had no rain since potting the 
plants, it would be advisable to water them I 
at om e, and then plunge over the top of the 
pols in ashes or soil. Watch our cultural i 
notes which occur from time to time upon 
such plants.] 

Rose Marie d'Orleans. This charming 
free-flowering Rose closely resembles several 
of the Hybrid Chinas in colour, and. from 
the fai t of its hardly ever being out of bloom 
from early summer till lale autumn, it, might 
well be grown with them iu the case of a 
■largo bed or border being planted with such 
Roses as are of a continuous blooming char¬ 
acter. It is very hardy, and makes excellent 
growths each season, the habit being some¬ 
what similar to that of Laurette Messimy 
when the latter is grown under conditions 
which best suit it. I intend using Marie 
d’Orleans this autumn for filling some vaoan- 


a number of galvanised iron hoops placed so 
as to support the shoots where most needed. 
The Grass can then be cut with shears when 
required. As the Roso plants cover the bank, 
the Grass, of course, will be choked. You 
should endeavour to open out, the plants as 
much as possible, as this will help you to 
cover the space more quickly. The growths 
iu front, can be cut. away if not, required on 
the bank. It would be a good plan to peg 
some of the extreme growths into the ground 
in order to induce them to root. This can bo 
done by removing some of the turf. These 
rooted branches will tend to strengthen the 
plants and assist the covering of bank more 
completely. We should not have selected a 
Banksinn Rose for such a purpose. You will 
get growth, but we fear very little blossom. 
A fine kind would have been Polyantlm 
grandiflora, or Wicliuriana Alberic Barbier, 
one of the best of this popular race. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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VEGETABLES. 

LATE PEAS. 

In a recent issue. “East Devon’s" notes on 
“ Late Peas ” were interesting. I know a 
garden near the coast in West Dorset where 
the gardener had abundance of Autocrat till 
the latter part of October, and this kind gave 
me a continuous supply till October 19th. As 
in “ East Devon’s ” case, I find no kind gives 
such satisfaction as Autocrat. Gladstone 
and Captain Cuttle are good, but lack con¬ 
stitution. Where double nets have to be 
used -in my case I had to use three thick 
nesses -a Pea must have a strong constitu¬ 
tion to endure this. I find the close con¬ 
finement does much to hinder pod filling, 
and brings on weakness of foliage and mildew. 
Reference was made to the use of sulphur. 
Many years ago I tried it, but found much 
difficulty in applying it to the under side of 
the leaves and into the voting tips. 

The great thing is to keep the haulm grow¬ 
ing. This is difficult, especially on light, dry 
soils and where the air is dry. Recently, 
when in West Norfolk, I was told the crop 
was at an end by the middle of August, the 
hot, dry weather being accountable for this. 
When working in the garden referred to, I 
have seen good crops well into October when 
the season has been a favourable one. In 
those days there was no need to net the Peas, 
and I am convinced, that the bird question 
has become a serious one in many private 
gardens surrounded by woods, and the time is 
not far distant when something must he done 
to keep them down. J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Green Tomato chutney.—On pasre 448 you men¬ 
tioned making jam from surplus Tomatoes. As I have a 
quantity of green ones I should very muoh like to try 
some, if you would kindly give me the recipe?—II. W. II. 

[Put a pint of vinegar in a preserving-pan 
with a pound of Demerara sugar. Let this 
boil until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as 
many Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish 
to use, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, aud cut into quarters ; 1 oz. of 
bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, $ lb. Shal¬ 
lots, * lb. sultanas, allowing £ lb. of sugar 
and these spices to each pound of Apples and 
Tomatoes ; salt to taste. Boil these well to¬ 
gether, stirring all the time until it is thick 
like jam, and sets firm when a little is 
dropped on a plate. Pour into hot glass jars, 
cover when cold with well-cleansed bladder, 
and store in a dry, cool place.] 

Walcheren Cauliflower. — “Devonian” 
mentions in a note on Cauliflowers his in¬ 
ability to get a good stock of the Walcheren. 
That there are good stocks in commerce is 
certain, as just recently the Fruit Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
found one so very good and true at Wisley, 
whore sent to bo grown for trial, that an 
award of merit was made to it. The variety 
was a true Walcheren, having the green- j 
tinted foliage and moderate growth char¬ 
acteristic of the variety. The heads were 
solid, of good size, and perfectly white—in¬ 
deed, ideal ones. The seed was sown in 
March, the heads being at their best in Sep¬ 
tember. It is possible that stocks of Wal¬ 
cheren Cauliflower come much less perfect 
when seed is sown in the autumn, being thus 
treated as a biennial. Generally since the 
introduction of the Snowball type, so dwarf, 
early, and good, and from a January sowing 
under glass, heading in nt the end of May 
and early in June, there is little inducement 
to sow Cauliflower seed in the autumn. A. D. 

Tomato cuttlnge.— Please lell me how Tomato cut¬ 
tings should be treated i They are young shoots, taken 
off with a piece of the old wood, from some plants which 
have been in a cool greenhouse all the summer, and they 
are set in very small pots.— Mount Auburn. 

[Cuttings of Tomatoes taken at the time 
you mention require a mild bottom-heat to 
enable them to form roots quickly. A gentle 
hot bed, composed largely of leaves and a 
little stable litter, will accomplish this better 
than any other means you can employ. A 
propagating case—unless the heat can be 
regulated to a nicety—is much too warm, the 
strong heat having a tendency to cause the 
cuttings to grow unduly long and become 
what is termed by gardeners “drawn.” By 
this you will see that it is necessary to keep 
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the plants as dwarf and sturdy as possible, 
not only while they are rooting, but after¬ 
wards also. Therefore, as soon as you are 
satisfied that the cuttings have become well 
rooted—a fact you can ascertain by knock¬ 
ing one or two out of the pots—remove them 
to a shelf close up to the glass in a house in 
which the temperature ranges between 
55 degs. and 60 degs., according to the state 
of the weather. Here they will, with care¬ 
ful attention, keep in good condition till the 
end of the year, when they will be ready for 
placing in large pots, with a view to securing 
an early crop <»f fruit. If vour cutting-pots 
are less than 3 inches in diameter, you had 
better shift the cuttings into small 48’s or 
5-inch pots as soon as they are. well rooted.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. To be continually interest¬ 
ing the plants in the conservatory should be 
frequently re-arranged, and this gives an op¬ 
portunity to take out any plants that have 
ceased to be effective ami bring back others 
which are just, opening their blossoms. We 
believe in the grouping system as being most 
effective, but in a large house there is room 
for different styles of decorating, and some¬ 
thing depends upon whether flowering plants 
are scarce or plentiful. To be creditable to 
the grower every plant should ho healthy and 
well grown. Assuming that there are some 
permanent plants in the border, these may 
include Camellias, Lueulia gratissima, pos¬ 
sibly Or«.nge-trees, Fuchsias, etc., and the 
question is how can we make the most of 
the open space between the large permanent 
things. I have had Araucarias, Indian Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and even Tree-Ferns, Palms, 
and Orange-trees planted out, but, on the 
whole, I think the permanent things should 
not be too numerous, and they should be so 
arranged us to leave spaces varying in extent 
for different kinds of grouping. Lilium 
Ha rrisi over Maiden-hair Ferns is charming, 
the Ferns forming the groundwork and the 
Lilies thinly dotted about. Vallota purpurea 
springing out of Eulalia japonica variegata 
is another idea 1 have been able to carry out. 
Scarlet Salvias look well, and Eulalia gracil- 
lima, a very light and graceful plant, should 
he grown in quantity when there is much 
decorating to do. At Christmas time well- 
grown plants of the newer kinds of Hollies, 
well berried, in pots or tubs, are exceedingly 
useful. Among berried plants Peraettyas 
and Skimmias are very useful in winter, as 
the berries hang on so well. Of course, 
Chrysanthemums will furnish a good deal of 
space, but we want to avoid monotony and 
give as many changes as possible. Many 
years ago, a lady whom I was very anxious j 
to please, and from whom I learnt many use¬ 
ful hints, said to me : “ I am glad to see you 
make so many changes. If at any time we 
are short of flowering plants, change their 
positions. It is such a relief to see changes, 
even if the plants are moved from one part 
of the house to another.” 

The unheated conservatory. If we wish 
this house to have a pleasing appearance at 
this season, we must either discard tender 
subjects or move them elsewhere, and con¬ 
fine our attention to plants that will bear a 
few degrees of frost. A house filled with the 
hardiest Australian and Japanese plants will 
always be interesting. I have an unheated 
corridor house running across the ends of a 
range of span-roofed houses. It is rather 
roomy, and does well for Chrysanthemums 
and other things which do not require much 
heat. There is no means of heating this 
house except by setting the doors open which 
lead into houses which are heated, and the 
borrowed warmth keeps out the frost. Where 
the unheated conservatory is attached to the 
dwelling-house the warmth from the house, 
especially if the doors were left open during 
the evening, would keep things comfortable- 
at least, such has beeii my experience ; and a 
collection of Japanese and Australian plants, 
with a good supply of hardy bulbs, would 
make the house very attractive. Roses, of 
course, might be a special feature. The 
Indian Rhododendrons also are very beauti¬ 
ful, and the Moutan or Tree Paeonies are 
very attractive. I think it is possible to have 


a very pleasant conservatory without the 
trouble and nuisance of a fire. 

Forcing house. -Warmth is necessary 
where flowers are wanted in quantity for cut¬ 
ting. Roses may he had all the year round 
when proper means are provided, and now 
that so much is made of retarded plants in 
cool chambers, a lower temperature will suf¬ 
fice for many things that formerly used to 
require a good deal of heat to start them, 
and in no class of plants is this more in 
evidence than with bulbs—especially Lilies. 
For cutting, Lily of the Valley is valuable, 
and Lilium longiflorum is alwavs in demand. 
Roman Hyacinths will he in flower early in 
November, where potted early and brought 
under the influence of warmth and moisture. 
Double Narcissi are easily forced if kept 
moist, and various members of the Amaryllis 
family are throwing up spikes of brilliant 
blossoms. It is very convenient at this sea¬ 
son to have a house with a night temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs., when any plant which 
we want to flower early can be brought for¬ 
ward. Of course, it is of no use to attempt to 
force anything which has not been prepared 
for the work, which means that the plant has 
been well grown the previous year and 
properly ripened. 

Mushroom house.- Nearly all the houses 
under the gardener's charge are more or less 
forcing houses at this season. The Mush¬ 
room-house can generally be kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. from the heat arising 
from the beds in the house without lighting 
a fire. In many gardens the Mushroom-house 
is too small for the work which might be done 
in it. There is no house which can be worked 
so economically, and it should be roomy to 
save expense in its working. Mushrooms are 
always in demand, and this house can be used 
to force Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory. It is 
also useful to start Lily of the Valley, Lilacs, 
bulbs, and many other things. It is only a 
question of building it large enough ; but it 
should he well built, and the roof either 
ceiled or lined with straw or felt to keep in 
the heat. 

Pruning Vines under glass. -Old Vines 
can be much improved by cutting out an old 
cane occasionally and training up new rods. 
The usual course is to train up the young 
rod and then cut out the old one. It is not 
easy to say how long a Vine should be per¬ 
mitted to live. Under careful management 
a Vine will live and do good work for many 
years. A Vine well nourished in a well- 
drained border may do good work for a cen¬ 
tury, but. its constitution must not be im¬ 
paired by overwork. This overwork can 
be kept in check by giving extra nourishment, 
and, I think, most of us have something to 
learn in this respect. A Vine with its roots 
near the surface will use up a good deal of 
food and retain its vigour without grossness. 
With such Vinos pruning to the last bud will 
give a crop, though it may not be wise to 
prune to the last bud, especially in the case 
of such kinds as Buckland Sweetwater and 
Gros Colman. 

Window gardening. —Cyclamens are com¬ 
ing into flower, and, if watered carefully, 
they will continue in bloom a long time. 
Cypripediums (Slipper Orchid) will last 
months ill a sitting-room of moderate tem¬ 
perature. Roman Hyacinths in china bowls 
are also fairly lasting. They have, of course, 
been started in pots and turned out entire 
without disturbing them. The Joss Lily, 
which is really a Narcissus, is an interesting 
room plant, and may either be grown in 
earth or water. 

Outdoor garden. This is the season for 
planting Roses. Every season new varieties 
of superior merit, are brought forward. In 
this respect we are better off than we were 
years ago, when nearly all our new Roses 
came from France. Our French friends 
rather overdid the matter, and our home- 
growers tackled the work, with manifest, ad¬ 
vantage to themselves and Rose-growers 
generally. I am specially pleased that Ire¬ 
land is doing so well in this and other mat¬ 
ters pertaining to gardening. Though some 
of the old Roses have been discarded, I should 
he sorry to part with John Hopper ; it is so 
free and good in the garden, and is not so 
spiny as many others are. This is one of the 
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earliest of the English seedlings, and there is 
still room for it as a garden Rose. Most of 
our troubles among Roses arise from planting 
in badly-prepared ground. Mildew and in¬ 
sects will attack weakly, badly-grown plants, 
and if we desire to have as little trouble 
from these as possible spare no pains now in 
deepening, manuring, and improving the soil. 
All plants like a little lime in some form, 
and Roses are no exception to this rule. As 
regards arrangement, the desire now is for 
masses of one colour, but that iH no reason 
why in small gardens, where variety is wanted, 
we should not have, at least, one border 
4if mixtures, including a few standards at 
the back. All kinds of trees and shrubs may 
be moved now. 

Fruit garden. Those who arc thinking of 
planting young fruit-trees should visit the 
nursery to select and order the trees. Do 
not buy trees sold at auctions if you want 
particular kinds. The trees sold in this way 
are usually kinds which nobody wants. The 
kinds which everybody wants are not usually 
sold by auction. If the buyer cannot trust 
his own judgment, get the nurseryman to 
make a selection for you. He knows the best 
kinds for your district, and you have the 
benefit of his judgment and reputation, and 
you will know where to find him if the selec¬ 
tion is not right. Of course, the experienced 
fruit grower who knows what he wants will 
trust to his own judgment. Take the case 
of Apples. Do you want late or early sorts, 
or a mixture of both? For private or home 
use we want a succession, so that the kinds 
will come into season when wanted. For early 
cooking a selection should be made from 
the Codlins. Lord Suffield, when it grows 
freely, cannot be beaten. Lord Grosvenor 
should take its place where it does not suc¬ 
ceed. Lord Suffield should be worked on the 
Crab stock. There is plenty of good Apples 
now to select from to suit all Boils. To men¬ 
tion only a few names, I should select Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Waltham Abbey Seedling. King 
of Tompkins County, Bismarck, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, Gas¬ 
coigne’s Scarlet, Alfriston, and Annie Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Vegetable garden.— Ten degrees of frost 
have left the garden a wreck; vegetable 
Marrows, French and climbing Beans, and 
other tender things blackened by one night’s 
frost. Those are fortunate who had secured 
the Cauliflowers turning in by tying leaves 
over them, or, better still, lifting them with 
balls and planting in pits or trenches, where 
protection could easily be given. If the late 
Broccoli has not been laid down it may be 
wise to lay a part of the crop down with 
heads to the north, to be on the safe side 
if we have a severe winter. Fully grown Let¬ 
tuces must be protected in some way. I find 
it better to tie them up when dry and fill in 
between the rows with dry leaves, kept in 
position by laying a few Spruce Fir branches 
over them. In this position they keep fresh 
and crisp. Very often, when lifted and 
planted in frames, they either decay or get 
tough from dryness at the root. Endive can 
be treated in the same way. Beet and Car¬ 
rots should be taken up and stored in some 
place where they can be kept fresh. Onions 
cannot he kept too cool; a degree or two of 
frost- will not injure them E. Hobday. 

THE OOMINQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 6th .—Started more French Beans 
in G-iiieli pots ; five Beans in a pot. Tender 
plants have been cleared from cold pits to 
houses, where frost can be kept out, but fires 
are used sparingly. In many gardens much 
fuel is wasted and the houses filled with in¬ 
sects in consequence. We find no one re¬ 
quires so much supervision as the man or hoy 
mIio looks after the fires. Mustard and Cress 
are sown in heat in boxes now. 

November 7th .—Planted several beds with 
Tulips. Spare bulbs have been planted 
round the margin of lawns or shrubberies ; 
also Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Daffodils in 
scattered groups under trees and elsewhere 
in a natural manner. There is a good deal 
of straightening up in houses to be done be¬ 
fore things can settle down—in fact,] there 
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is not much settling down in a garden if 
there is any enthusiasm present. 

November 8th. —We have always at this 
season some Roses to plant. Now varieties 
are coming to hand, and to do them justice 
special sites have to be prepared. Many 
object to standard Roses, but those for whom 
wo cater will have them, and a few standards 
are useful elevators in a mass of Roses. One 
does not want everything flat. We always 
shorten the roots a little before planting 
Roses. 

November Oth . The leaves are falling from 
fruit-trees and bushes, and we have been tak¬ 
ing stock of the trees. A few old trees which 
have done their best work have been con¬ 
demned, and will he grubbed immediately. 
Several have already been removed. Fresh 
soil will he brought before the new trees are 
planted. The pruning will begiu as soon as 
possible. 

November 10th .—We grow a good many 
bulbs in pots and boxes. Those in the boxes 
are grown for cutting. Some Narcissi, such as 
Sir Watkin and Emperor, have been planted 
somewhat thickly in 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
for grouping in the conservatory. I think 
sometimes they flower better in these large 
pots than in small ones. 1 am afraid those in 
small pots do not always get enough water. 
The small Dutch Hyacinths may he grown in 
the same way. I find them very useful. 

November 11th. — There is still work to do 
in clearing beds and filling in with Violas 
and Pansies. Hardy annuals also are used to 
make groups in borders. They are specially 
useful in new borders and among shrubs in 
new beds, and they transplant well now. The 
pink-flowered Sileue is a good plant; 
Godetias are hardy, and the pale yellow 
flowers of Limnanthcs Douglasi are very 
effective. _ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A horticultural society's poBition. — Our 

horticultural society engaged an honorary secretary, who 
so neglected his duties that the annual exhibition held 
last August was a comparative failure. We can get no 
settlement from hint, and, although urged to do so, he has 
not trailed any meetings. At last the general committee 
held a special meeting and appointed a secretar y pro tern., 
and instructed him to request the hon. secretary to hand 
over to him all the books and papers of the society, and to 
pay to the treasurer all rnooies he held, but the hon. 
secretary has refused to comply with these requests, and 
says he will settle up matters in his own time. Can we 
dismiss the hon. secretary V Can we retake the books and 
papers of the society by force? What is our position? 
A copy of the rules are enclosed.—P ro Tkm. 

[If the society has no rules, other than the 
three of which you send copies, the sooner it 
adopts a set of new and complete rules the 
better. The existing rules describe the 
officers as being honorary, except in the case 
of the secretary, who is not described as be¬ 
ing honorary, and from this it is to be in¬ 
ferred that a paid secretary was contem¬ 
plated. You say your society has “ engaged 
an honorary secretary,” so it would appear 
that he is not a paid officer, and yet it is 
strange to speak of “ engaging ” an honorary 
secretary ; such officers are usually appointed, 
and not engaged. However, it matters very 
little whether your officer is paid or unpaid, 
as in any case he may be removed from his 
office or dismissed from it for grave neglect 
of the duties he was appointed to perform. 
Probably a legal dismissal could only come 
from the general meeting of the society, as 
the appointment is made by that meeting, and 
the rules do not provide for the position that 
has arisen. However, under the circum¬ 
stances, the committee were, in my opinion, 
fully warranted in taking the steps indicated. 
As the honorary secretary seems inclined to 
defy the committee, reference should be made 
to the terms of the resolution which ap¬ 
pointed him to ascertain if any special stipu¬ 
lation was made as to the period for which he 
was to hold the office, and as to removal, 
etc. Probably it will he silent on the latter- 
point, and, if so. 1 should advise that a special 
general meeting of the society he summoned, 
at which the minutes of the general commit¬ 
tee should be formally adopted and confirmed, 
and a person should be appointed and author¬ 
ised, on behalf of the society, to sue the 
honorary secretary in the County Court for 
damages for detaining the books and papers 
of the society after he had been removed from 
office and after these matters had been de¬ 
manded of him by the society.—K. C. T.] 


BOOKS. 

THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS.* 

A learned little handbook by the author of 
“Botany for Beginners,” etc. It is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. As an example of the 
author’s treatment of his subject we take the 

“Bog Myrtle : —Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle (Mvri'cft, 
ThcopK, Ga le). Myri'ca waa the Greek name for Tama¬ 
risk. Gale is of doubtful origin ; perhaps from Dutch 
gagel (firewood). Cerarde says that in the Isle of Ely they 
make faggots of it, or 1 gaule sheaves,’ to burn and heat 
their ovens. * Sweet ’ and * Myrtle ’ refer to the fragrance. 
The leaves are bitter, and were used as a substitute for 
Hops. Clothes were scented with the leaves and beds 
made of the twigs.” 

Thcoph stands for Theophrastus, a philo¬ 
sopher of the fourth century, B.C., who 
wrote “ The History of Plants.” Other classi¬ 
cal authors quoted are Cato, who wroto 
“De Re ltustica,” Virgil, Varro, who also 
wroto “ De Re Rustica,” Dioscorides, who 
flourished in the first century, A.D., and wrote 
a “Herbal,” and, of course, Pliny, known 
to every schoolboy, whose work oil “ Natural 
History” ran in to‘thirty-seven volumes. In the 
Middle Ages they attributed medicinal virtues 
to herbs, and, perhaps, w r ere to some extent 
right in doing so, though they had somo 
wild theories about it. They believed in what 
they called the “ Law of Signatures,” a sort 
of logic of similarities, of which Prof. 
Henslow gives ono interesting example—i.c., 
Because the juice of Barberry and of Celan¬ 
dine is yellow, therefore it must he good for 
jaundice. The sixteenth century, however, 
was the most prolific in “ Herbals,” of which 
that of J. Gerardo (1597) is the most known 
and quoted. Linnaeus in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury raised botany to the rank of a science, 
and his learned ingenuity gardeners have to 
thank for most modern Latin names of plants. 
Prof. Henslow states a fact which, to some 
of our readers, may be curious—namely, that 
the majority of British species have no 
English names at all, and that those that 
I possess English names were often so named 
because of their uses in some way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to bo 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming: ftnit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jrom 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Dandelions on lawn (X. V. z.).— Out the 
crowns off the Dandelions, and cover the j*art left in the 
ground with salt or drop into it two or three drops of 
bulphurie acid. The remedy is a tedious one, but there is 
no better way. At the same time you must take care that 
the Dandelions in waste places near are not allow-ed to 
seed, as the seeds are carried by the wind for a long 
distance. 

Peat (Colchester).—' This is the decayed stems and 
fibres of Ferns, Heath, bog plants, and Moss. It is largely 
used in the growth of Orchids, A&aleas, Heaths, Kalmiae, 
Rhododendrons, and similar plants. In no position do 
many Lilies succeed better than in beds where peat is 
used for the above, which are generally known among 
gardeners as " American plants.” 

Rose Francis Dubreuil with crooked 
Stalk (Strode).—This is a peculiarity of this variety, and 
one that is not so pronounced in any other Rose. It is for 
this reason that market growers cannot use this otherwise 
beautiful Rose. Perhaps the defect iB not so noticeable 
upon a standard plant as it is on a bush, but being natural 
to the variety nothing apparently can be done to prevent 
it. You would And Souvenir de Therese Levet a far better 
kind, and Betty Berkeley is a very promising red Tea, 
which we much admire. 

Improviser a lawn (Lee).— A good dressing for 
your lawn would be : One haft of the quantity of compost 
required should be loam, one quarter thoroughly decayed 

* “ The Uses of British Plante, traced from Antiquity 
to the Present Day,” together with the derivations of 
their names. Bj’Rev. Prof. O. Henslow, M.A., F.L S., etc. 
Lovell Reeve and Co., Ltd., 6, Henrictta-iftreet, W.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO cuur,. 

Although the curl, as it now so often pre¬ 
sents itself in Potato-tops, lias been referred 
to as a new disease or trouble, yet does it 
seem to have been known so long ago as 
1834. A copy of an article which appeared 
in a northern paper of May in that year, 
makes it clear that it was seen and known 
some years prior to that date. The writer 
states that the curl disease had so far baffled 
all attempts to detect and clear up its causes. 
Put then quite recent experiments had led to 
the conclusion that the cause was after all the 
product of over ripeness of the tubers. He 
stated the discovery was first made in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where the 
growers were in the habit ot procuring their 
seed tubers from moorland or cold districts. 
In those localities the growth was late, and 
frosts usually killed the leafage whilst it was 
still green, and the tubers being full of sap, 
necessarily no further ripening took place. 
The result of planting these immature tubers 
was that growth was good and healthy, no 
curl resulting. On the other hand, fully- 
ripened seed tubers planted in the moorlands 
still developed the curl. The knowledge thus 
obtained naturally led to a greater quantity of 
comparatively unripe tubers being planted, 
and it, would seem as if that practice has to 
a large extent led to Scotch Potatoes being 
even now so vigorous, and when planted in 
the south giving such splendid crops. The 
curl is even now a far too common disease 
in the south, and especially on breadths 
raised from seed tubers grown on light soil 
in the south. But probably it is not a disease 
in the ordinary acceptance of the word, in 
tlie same way that the well-known fungoid 
disease is. Rather does it seem due to lack 
of sap, hard eyes, weak growths, and natural 
deficiency of stamina arising from these 
causes. 

Some experiments conducted in the south 
this season as to what are the relative 
growths from well-ripened tubers and from 
immature tubers, have, though yet limited, 
so far shown that much the best results have 
come from unripe tubers. Mow here is a 
matter which another year anyone who may 
grow even but a few Potatoes can test for 
himself. Let him lift of some robust variety, 
such as Up-to-Date, or other good one, say 
six roots at the end of August, whilst the 
haulm is still vigorous and green, and the 
tubers’ skins are thin and tender. Let twenty 
of those tubers of fair size, say 3 oz. to 4 oz. 
in weight, be kept in a cool place in a shallow 
box for the winter. Then let an equal number 
of even sized tubers of the same variety he 
got up nncl boxed also, after the foliage has 
died away and the skins of the tubers are 
hard set. In the spring let these tubers be 
planted in rows side by side, in good soil, 
and the results watched. We are finding 
year by year that fully matured, or, as we may 
say, over-ripened tubers that have been 
planted produced crop^vet 
lifted the planted setsfare f<» 
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hard and quite whole. That, again, is a pro¬ 
duct of high maturation or deficiency of sap. 
Of recent years this has become a subject of 
common observation and complaint. We 
have been advised over and over again as a 
corrective to cut portions oil the bottom of the 
seed-tubers, or cut them in half. Still they 
come out hard and non decomposed whether 
thus cut or whole, and their presence in¬ 
variably means a poor crop of new tubers. 

Wo have been realising of late more and 
more how vastly superior for planting and 
cropping are Scotch or Irish seed-tubers as 
compared with seed-tubers grown in the 
south. The diversity in production seen in 
such cases is indeed startling, this year 
with a fair trial wo found Scotch and Irish 
tubers to give of the same variety, and from 
the same number planted, and lengthy rows in 
each case, fully 30 to 50 per cent, more of top 
growth, and of,tuber produce over tubers 
grown in three and four diverse parts of Eng¬ 
land, the southern sowed seed giving the 
worst crops. Here we see in the former case 
the products of tubers grown on cool soil, and 
in the moister climates of the north and the 
west, and, consequently, much more sappy or 
relatively unripe, as against the produce of 
tubers grown in the drier and warmer south, 
and therefore drier and riper. Whatso¬ 
ever may be the cause to which these diverse 
results may he clue, it is not possible to over¬ 
estimate its importance to all Potato-growers 
in the south. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Waste garden produce. A common com¬ 
plaint among gardeners is that there is an 
insufficient supply of manure, and, however 
willing an employer may be to provide arti¬ 
ficials to supplement the dung from cowshed, 
stable, or pig-stye, nothing can fully compen¬ 
sate for the absence of the natural manure. 
This is more especially the case where soils 
are deficient in humus, and it therefore be¬ 
hoves the gardener in such circumstances to 
make the best use of the waste garden pro¬ 
duce—leaves, and vegetable refuse of all kinds 
—and to incorporate them with the soil. In 
the case of the average rubbish-heap, there 
will, of course, he the possibility of weed- 
seeds to be taken into consideration, but this 
danger can be got rid of bv occasionally turn¬ 
ing the heap or by adding it to any dung 
available; the fermentation will destroy the 
seeds that may be present, and the compost, 
can be used not only with safety, but with 
decided advantage if the soil is clayey it 
will open it out; if it is sandy it will make 
it more retentive of moisture and add the 
humus of which it is deficient. Whore this 
turning or mixing cannot be carried out the 
refuse may be burnt, but it should not be 
forgotten that the resultant ashes are valu¬ 
able, and they should be used in the garden — 
more particularly for Potatoes and other 
crops which call for potash. 

Cropping an allotment.—I have an allotment of 
12 rods of new ground (Grass land), and wish to know 
what proportion of seeds, plants, etc., I shall require next 
spring to provide vegetables enough for a working-man’s 
small family, and also, if possible, enough Potatoes to last 
all the year ? I do not want fancy stuff, but the commonest, 


most easily grown vegetables, until I am more experi¬ 
enced. The boil appears to be fairly light, but slightly 
clayey at bottom. I am now trenching to a depth of 
about 18 inches, and laying it up os roughly as possible 
for the winter.— Novicb. 

[As your plot is of blit 112 rods in area, and 
you seem to expect from it a considerable 
bulk of produce, you do well to trench the 
ground, although you might have broken up 
the bottom soil, leaving it there, and putting 
ou to it a dressing of well-decayed manure. 
A depth of 18 inches is not sufficient for 
trenched land. A dressing of well-decayed 
manure may well be worked into the upper 
soil shortly, as well as a deep dressing added 
now. It is only by deep working and liberal 
manuring you can hope to obtain from so 
small an area heavy crops. You should 
plant fully 6 rods with Potatoes, chiefly Up- 
to-Date. Still, at the most, some being early 
ones, you must not reckon on more than two 
bushels per rod. Half-rods should be devoted 
to Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and Beet in the 
spring—all valuable roots; one rod to Cab¬ 
bages, getting strong plants out at once ; one 
rod to Dwarf Peas; half a rod to Broad 
Beans, and the same to Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, following with autumn Cauliflowers. 
Kale, and Winter Greens. The rest should 
grow Rhubarb, Vegetable Marrows, and 
herbs.] 

Good-flavoured Potatoes. — Last year, 
through the National Potato Society, an 
election of a few varieties of Potatoes specially 
commended for flavour took place, when the 
Following were selected: —Langworthy (a 
variety little known in the south). Sir John 
Llewellyn, Factor, Evergood. Royal Kidney, 
Snowdrop, and Duchess of Cornwall. That 
varieties of Potatoes do owe some of their 
cooking merits to soil and some to cooking 
there can he no doubt, but we have had 
Potatoes, notably the famous Victoria, that 
wore always good and highly flavoured. To the 
list above given must now be added Peace¬ 
maker. a medium white Kidney, evidently well 
suited to garden culture. Some t ubers sent me 
from Scotland, of which 1 have had a sample 
cooked, and have given to others to test, 
have in each case called forth the eulogium, 
“ Splendid and highly flavoured.” The 
variety needs careful cooking, the boiling 
water being poured off just before the tubers 
are done through, finishing them off in the 
steam. A. D. 

Northern Star Potato. This much over¬ 
praised Potato seems at. length to have had 
its day, for in every instance the record is 
tlio same—disappointment. Many, I know, 
have clung to the name and its original price 
as affording a hope for continued effort, but 
this lingering hope begins now to show signs 
of absolutely breaking down, as numerous 
are those who have issued r. final edict—no 
more Northern Stars. My crop was so poor 
that at digging-time it was at once decided to 
plant no more. The peculiar trait of super- 
tuberation seems to be quite as marked this 
year as last season, so many of the samples 
being small and fit only as fowl or pig food. 
There are so many really good Potatoes that 
no need exists for retaining such a poor, 
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worthless stock, and I should not be sur¬ 
prised if nine out of every ten who have 
grown it this year will discard it forthwith. 
Its cropping powers, phenomenal as they 
were claimed to be in its early days, had but 
a short existence, and quality, which was not 
then a debated point, has now been found 
seriously wanting, and is not equal to that of 
a third or fourth-rate Potato. The older Up- 
to-Date, which Northern Star was intended 
to supplant, remains first-class in every 
respect.—W. S. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CYTISUS KEWENSIS. 

The finest of the taller Brooms in flower at 
the end of April and early in May is C. 
prtecox. Of the dwarf or prostrate group the 
most beautiful is C. kewensis. Both are 
hybrids and both have the wlute Broom (('. 
nihus) as one of the parents. ('. kewensis is 
the latest addition to the garden varieties, 
having been raised at Kew, <J. Ardoini being 
the seed-bearer. The most striking char- 


was too exposed for them. I want something of that 
character, and would be much obliged if you could recom. 
mend ine something. I have a great fancy for Heather, 
to flower in the autumn, but do not know if it would grow 
in this position. The soil is light, and into one of the beds 
I have dug some neat-Moas that had been used in chicken 
houses. The beas have no shelter, as they are near the 
house, which is on a hill, any trees there are being some 
few yards away. Would Bcrberis (Mahonia) do for one of 
the beds ? I would also be obliged if you could tell me of 
something that would do for centres for beds in a laid- 
out Grass garden enclosed by a wall? At present I have 
Yuccas and Cordylines, which do very well, but now I 
should like a bold-leaved plant that would do out-of-doors, 
as I have no glass for it in the winter. Would Aralias do? 
They do under the shade of a north wall with me, but am 
afraid they would not like the full sun.— Erin. 

[Your letter suggests, although it is not 
actually stated, that you desire evergreens 
for the beds mentioned. The list of these 
suitable for a bleak, exposed position is not a 
very long one, but all the following would bo 
available: Herberis (Mahonia) Aquifoliuin, 
suggested by you, is particularly well adapted 
for the purpose, while Beriieris Darvvini 
should also do well. Hollies, again, might, 
he employed, or the < isiiiaiitliiises, a class of 
shrubs very like Hollies in general appear¬ 
ance, but from n botanical standpoint widely 


nothing to surpass the different Y’uccas, but 
Aralia Sieboldi (Fatsia japonica) should also 
suit your purpose. Some of the hardy 
Bamboos, such as Arundinaria japonica 
(Bambusa Mctake), Arundinaria nitida, l'hyl- 
lostachys Henonis, and Phyllostachys viridi- 
glaucescens, might also be used, while the 
Pampas Grass forms a grand object in a bed. 
Of fine-foliaged deciduous subjects may be 
mentioned the variegated-leaved variety of 
Aralia chinensis, better known in gardens 
as Dimorphanthus mandsehuricus, Oatnlpa 
aurea, Rhus glabra laeiniata, and Rhus 
typhina.j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Amelanchier obovalis. —Among small 
native flowering trees that brighten our 
North American woods in spring, there are 
few that can surpass file Shad bushes. The 
branches, with their light, graceful sprays, 
are thickly covered with the numerous 
racemes of white blossoms early in May. The 
different Amelanchiers are found distributed 
throughout the north temperate zone around 
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Oytisua kewensis in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Greyswood Hill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


acter is its perfectly prostrate habit, this 
being more marked even than it is in C. 
Ardoini, from which species this mode of 
growth was inherited, C. albus being very 
erect. Something analogous occurs in the 
time of flowering of C. prcecox, which comes 
into bloom considerably in advance of both its 
parents. The flowers of the Kew hybrid are 
creamy white and of good size, the standard 
petal being half an inch high. The flowers 
appear with all the characteristic profusion 
of the Brooms (as may he seen bv the illustra- I 
tion we give to-day of a plant growing in Mr. I 
Chambers’ garden at Greyswood Ilill, Has- j 
Jemere), on the long slender shoots made last 
year, and often 1 foot or more long. As a 
plant for the rock garden it is very useful, 
especially for positions where its long trail¬ 
ing shoots can hang over and drape some 
miniature cliff or sloping surface. 

SIIRUBS FOR BEDS. 

I should be much obliged if you could tell me what to 
plant in some beds I have? They are laiye—7 yard* by 
4 yards—and an irregular shape. The trouble is on 
account, of the exposed p osit ion. They are fully ex posed 
to the south-east and so/th-ftest. awl in nonlemienco get 
all the hart weather. I (have MnakFho l^dlnBrpnk, but it 


removed therefrom. No spot is too bleak for , 
the double-flowered Furze, which is an object j 
of great beauty when at its best. The Savin 
(Juniperus Sabina) is a neat Cypress-like 
evergreen of somewhat spreading growth, a 
native of alpine regions. The Mountain Pino 
(Finns inontana), which occurs in a state of 
nature throughout the mountainous districts 
of Europe, and is perfectly indifferent to 
rough winds, forms a very ornamental, much- 
branched shrub or small tree, which might 
suit your purpose. The Heather which you 
enquire about will do well if the soil is free 
from lime; indeed, your choice need not be 
limited to this autumn-flowering member of 
the Heath family, but other kinds equally 
suitable are Erica carnea, which blooms early 
in the year, Erica cinerea, about mid¬ 
summer. and after that the Heather. The St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath (Daboccia polifolia) produces 
its comparatively large bell-shaped flowers 
from May to September. All of these attain 
to about the same height as the Heather, and 
grow under similar conditions. There are 
varieties of each, differing from the normal 
form in colour of the blossoms and other par¬ 
ticulars. As central plants for beds there is 


the globe. At least, six species are known 
on the North American continent, and they 
are, perhaps, more showy in bloom than any 
of the foreign .species. Amelanchier obovalis 
is a remarkably handsome species. It has re¬ 
cently been found growing native in Seneca 
Park, Rochester, N.Y., and, previous to its 
determination, from material sent to Profes¬ 
sor Sargent, it was known us A. canadensis. 
A. obovalis forms a tree 30 feet to 35 feet in 
height, with a trunk from 8 feet to 12 feet, 
covered with greyish bark, and with branch *r 
mostly ascending, and occasionally spread¬ 
ing. The leaves are not so large as in A. 
canadensis, oblcng in outline, usually about 
2 inches long and 1 inch wide, and very finely 
toothed. The unfolding leaves are downy, 
but glabrous at. maturity, or nearly so. The 
flowers appear when the leaves are about 
one-half or one-third grown, on prominent 
downy racemes. Since the species has been 
discovered here, numerous individuals have 
been found under very variable conditions. 
In some instances it is found growing in 
light, slialy lime stout Isail. of a dryish nature, 
and again in-damp, -heavy,. stiff day-— John 
Dunbaji, in Amnirnri uaJt<h' ] 'nhig. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

A YELLOW GLORIOSA. 
Considerable numbers of a yellow-flowered 
Gloriosa have at different places been met 
with during the current season. It is the 
Gloriosa virescens grandiflora of the Kew 
authorities, but in some of the specimens 
met with the segments are less stalked than in 
the typical virescens, while they are also more 
undulated, thus approaching G. superha, 
from which, however, they may he detected by 
the more attenuated leafage. 

I recently had an importation from tropical 
Africa brought under my notice, all consisting 
of the yellow flowered form, and among them 
there was a considerable amount of variety 
with regard to the undulations of the seg¬ 
ments, and, in a less degree, the colour. 

The writer of an article in Gardening 


larger pots as required, until they fill 8-inch 
or 10-inch pots, by which time they will have 
any number of long flexible sprays of delicate 
green quite a yard long. These may be 
thinned out as required without being missed, 
for successional shoots are continually being 
formed at the base, and if the plants can be 
set on a shelf they will not only look very 
handsome, but all trouble of staking or tying 
is in this way done away with. When the pots 
are full of roots plenty of water will he needed, 
and a sprinkling of guano on the surface be¬ 
fore watering will assist the growth, and give 
a healthy colour to the whole. One of the best 
ways of getting a good supply of long trails 
for winter use is to get several large hanging- 
baskets, line them with Moss, place one 
good strong young plant in each, and 
till the baskets with turfy loam and manure, 
hanging them up in any warm house that is 
kept shaded and moist. During the summer 
mouths the plants will make luxuriant 
growth, and by the time the days are drawing 


and kept only moderately moist, most of them 
will root in about a month, when more air 
may be given, and be presently potted into 
4-inch pots. From this time daily watching 
will be. necessary, particularly in watering, 
never getting the plants too wet. Finally, as 
the plants fill up the smaller pots with roots 
they may receive the final shift to 5^-ineh or 
6-inch pots. The soil should be loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and sharp sand, about equal parts 
of each ; temperature 50 degs. to 55 dogs, 
for growing, and rather more for the cuttings. 
Perfect drainage and constant care in growing 
are the chief items. A light position and 
ample room are necessary from the start. 

| Give occasionally some very weak liquid- 
manure when the pots in which you wish (he 
I plants to flower aro full of roots. You will 
1 find an illustrated article on this Begonia 
, and its forms in our issue of November 23rd, 
| 1901, which you may be able to obtain from 
the publisher. It is just probable that you 
are keeping your Begonia President Carnot 





Gloriosa virescens grandiflora, flowers yellow. 


Illustrated for December 31st, last year, 
page 556, sums up the matter so ably that it 
cannot he improved upon: — 

“Gloriosa grandiflora. In this the 
flowers are often wholly yellow, but assume a 
reddish hue when mature ; segments more or 
Ipss undulated. This species seems to be 
ignored by botanists, and the specimens with 
plain-edged flowers are generally found 
labelled G. virescens, and those with undu¬ 
lated segments G. superba. It is probable 
that a good number of the G. superba of the 
African type might better he referred to as 
G. grandiflora.” X. 


ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 


This lovely plant should be grown in quan¬ 
tity by.all who want greenery for mixing witli 
cut flowers, for it is one of the hardiest arid 


easiest to grow of any of the many forms of 
Asparagus that nre now so popular for nil 
kinds of bouquet work or table decoration. 
Voting plants may be raised from seed-sown 
in heat in early spi in^aml^iiri-^yl >i*to 


in they will be perfect masses of the loveliest 
trails. Keep them rather drier and cooler 
as the winter comes on. They will keep per¬ 
fectly healthy in a quite cool conservatory. 

James Groom, Gosport. 


NOTES AND IiEPLlES. 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—I 

shall feel greatly obliged if you could see your way to 
give a frhort article in your valuable paper on the culture 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine—from the striking of 
cuttings to flowering plants. I thould like to be sure of 
the following points : What cuttings to take, what to do 
with the old plants after flowering, how often to pinch, 
what soil they like best, what size pots to flower them in, 
whatamount of liquid feeding they require, and whether 
it is best to use ordinary animal or artificial manures?— 
Ireland. 

[Cut the plants down so soon as flowering is I 
over, keeping them rather drier at the root 
thar usual. Some time later cuttings will 
issue from the base, and these, when 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, may he inserted as cuttings, | 
placing one cutting in a pot of 2} inches 
across. Plunged under a hell-glass, or in a 
frame where there is a gentle bottom-heat, 


too cold. It. must have a winter temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 70 degs., blit it is im¬ 
portant a fairly dry atmosphere should be 
maintained, otherwise the foliage will damp 
and the flowers consequently drop.] 

Seedling Cyclamens.—I have a large box of seed¬ 
ling Cychmens, raised last spring, which are now nice 
corms. What is the proper treatment during the winter ? 
—W. T. Cookr. 

[You give us no idea of your locality or con¬ 
veniences at hand for growing Cyclamen, but 
unless you have a snug little structure where 
a winter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained we should not advise you to pot 
off your Cyclamen seedlings till the month of 
March next, as the season is now so far ad¬ 
vanced. They should, however, have been 
potted off into thumb pots a couple of months 
ago, as they would have been established 
therein by now, and. of course, in a good eon 
dition to pass the winter. As it is, toe box of 
seedlings should he stood in a niee light posi¬ 
tion near the glass in the greenhouse, and 
enough water given throughout the winter to 
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keep the soil moist, while at the same time an 
excess must bo avoided. When March comes 
round, and it is decided to pot oft the young 
plants, the pots prepared for their reception 
must be clean and effectually drained. A 
suitable compost may be formed of one-half 
good loam, the other portion being made up of 
equal parts of leaf-mould, peat, and silver 
sand, well incorporated together. If the com¬ 
post for this first potting is very rough it may 
with advantage be passed through a sieve 
with half an inch mesh.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The codlin-moth.—I think “ G. S. S.” has 
fallen into an error in stating von advocated 
grease bands to prevent the codlin-inoth from 
getting on to the trees. You distinctly say 
io prevent the caterpillars from crawling up 
the stems. In the spring the grease bands 
prevent the winter moth from ascending by 
the stems, and 1 have always understood they 
cannot flv. Does “G. S. N.” believe other¬ 
wise?—H ast Devon. 

Green-fly on greenhouse plants. Is fumiga- 

lion the only method of destroying green-fly in the green¬ 
house?—A. I.. A. 

[The best way of destroying green-fly is by 
light and frequent fumigations with Tobacco. 
When this cannot be done the plants, when 
not in flower, should be syringed frequently 
and thoroughly with Tobacco-water. This is 
best done in the evening, and then the next 
morning the plants should receive a thorough 
washing with clean rain-water, applied rather 
forcibly with a syringe. To prevent the 
Tobaccowater reaching the roots the plants 
should be laid on their sides when syringed.] 

Fungus on Savoy leaf.— Will you kindly tell me 
what is wrong with Savoy leaf enclosed? A friend close 
by has got the same disease in Brussels Sprouts, which 
have lost every leaf —0. Drihoh. 

[\our Savoys are attacked by a fungus, 
“the white rust” of Cabbages, and other 
similar plants (Cystopus candidus). It is 
very common on some weeds, the “ Shep¬ 
herd’s Purse ” in particular, which is a weed 
that should always be kept under. It is best 
to burn all the diseased plants, or, at any 
rate, the diseased leaves. It is said that 
plants nre only attacked when in the seedling 
state, and that the disease does not spread to 
older plants.—G. S. S.] 

Worms In pots. —What can I do to expel worms 
from pots? If plunged during the summer or the plants 
taken up with much mould there always seem so many. 
Would watering with lime-water or Gishurst compound 
expel the worms or hurt the plants ?— Flora, Herks. 

[When plunging plants in the open you 
should always stand them on a good layer of 
coal ashes to prevent the worms getting into 
the pots. If the worms, in spite of this, are 
found in the pots, then the best tiling you 
can do is to get some fresh lime and make a 
solution of lime-water, putting, say, a quart 
of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well, and 
Jet it stand for a few hours until the water is 
quite clear, then pour off into a watering-can, 
:uul apply to the pots in which the worms are. 

I his should be repeated two or three times in 
the case of plants with a large ball of soil 
attached to the roots. The lime-water will 
cause the worms to coine to the surface, when 
they may he picked lip and destroyed. We 
have never heard of Gishurst compound being 
used to expel worms from pots.] 

Pterlsee unhealthy. -Can you tell me what is 
troubling my Ferns 1 !* I am sending fronds with the mis¬ 
chief in various stages of development. My employer tells 
me that the Pterises are affected every year, but it has not 
been noticed on the Adianturns Ijefore. They are grow¬ 
ing in a lean-to house, with a south aspect, and which has 
been shaded uith milk and whitening all the summer, but, 
of course, this is washed off now. They stand on shingle, 
upon staging.— W. Woodirsox. 

- Will you be so kind as to look at the enclosed 

fronds? For the last two months all my Ribbon Ferns 
have been turning brown and withered. I cut all the 
plants down, but the young leaves go bad very soon after 
they come up. I keep the Ferns in a cold-house, the pots 
standing on a slate slab. All the other varieties of Fern 
in the game house are perfectly healthy. Is the small 
insect on the back of some of the leaves the cause of the 
disease?—H. F. F. 

['The fronds of the Pterin are attacked by 
yellow limps, an exceedingly minute insect, 
which from its small size frequently does a 
good deal of damage before its presence is de¬ 
tected. Vaporising with the XL All Va¬ 
poriser will, if carefully done, destroy the in¬ 
sects without injuu^Jo the plants, but, of 
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course, at this dull season the plants will not 
push up sufficient fronds to recover from the 
attack for a long time. On the other hand, 
we can find nothing on the Adiantum fronds 
sent by W. Wooderson to account for their 
plight, and have come to the conclusion that 
it has been caused by a check or sudden ex¬ 
posure of some kind. Without personal in¬ 
spection one cannot state positively, but at all 
events there are no signs either of insects or 
fungi on the specimens sent.] 

Rust on Rose leaven.—I have recently bought 
some pot-Roaes for spring blooming. One of them, Victor 
Hugo, is dropping its leaves, which appear to have some 
fungoid growth on the under side. I send a few for your 
inspection, and shall be very much obliged if you will tell 
me what the growth is and how to deal with it?—H. M. S. 

[Your Rose leaves are attacked by a form 
of the common Rose-rust fungus (Plirag- 
midiurn subcortieatum). Collect and burn 
all the diseased leaves. When in due course 
the plant loses its leaves, and before the new 
buds show any signs of opening, spray the 
plant well with 2 oz. of sulphnte of copper 
dissolved in three gallons of water, and re¬ 
move—say, to the depth of half an inch—the 
surface soil, as it may contain some of the 
resting spores of the fungus, if on the new 
leaves you find any signs of the reddish rust, 
spray the plant with dilute Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture.—G. S. 8.] 

Caterpillar on Rose.— I am sending you a cater¬ 
pillar found on a W. A. Richardson Rose. Is it very 
destructive? My Roses on the house have not l»een so 
good as in previous years owing to the leaves being eaten 
so much.—J. K. 1\. 

[The caterpillar you sent is that of the 
Peppered-moth (Amphydasys betularia), a 
very common insect, which I have never 
heard of appearing in sufficient numbers to 
become a pest. These caterpillars are un¬ 
doubtedly injurious to any plant they may 
feed on, as insects of such a size require a 
large amount of nourishment. They usually 
feed on the Apple, Sycamore, Lime, Birch, 
Elm, and others, but they may include Roses 
in their dietary, or the specimen you sent 
may have fallen from some neighbouring tree, 
the injury to your Rose bushes having been 
caused bv some other insect. These cater¬ 
pillars are best destroyed by hand picking.— 
G. 8. S.] 

Nicotine for destroying ants. I am send 
ing you per post a small box containing ants 
killed by nicotine. Many gardeners are 
much troubled by these pests. I have tried 
hot water poured about their nests, bones 
placed in their runs, and sugar and treacle 
mixed with various poisons left near their 
haunts. 1 have been fairly successful with 
these, but never completely so. Nicotine, 
however, is a perfect remedy, and its appli¬ 
cation is very simple. A handful of damp 
Sphagnum Moss laid near their nests or in 
their runs and about a tablespoonful of nico¬ 
tine poured upon it is all that is required. 
Leave it for a few days, and the ants, be¬ 
coming overpowered by the nicotine, soon 
die. All the ants in the box have been killed 
in two days. D. C., Lews Castle Cardens, 
Stornoway , N .11. 

Mildew on Roses.— I enclose some shoots of my 
Roses which have some disease, and I should be much 
obliged if you can tell me what it is and what I ought to 
do to get rid of it ? The Crimson Rambler is the worst 
(it was only planted last year), and its best long shoot 
has great patches of thick white stuff growing on the 
bark. Ought I to cut it off?—J. C. P. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by mildew, 
and the best remedy is a dressing of sul¬ 
phide of potassium, the recipe for which is : 
Make a solution of hot soapy water, tlrop 
into it some pieces of the sulphide. These w ill 
quickly dissolve. Keep stirring the mixture ; 
and adding the sulphide until water becomes : 
a bright green. This should he put in a knap- ' 
sack sprayer, using the finest nozzle, but, 
should you not have one of these, apply with 
a syringe specially constructed to apply in¬ 
secticides and fungicides. It is necessary to 
syringe the plants every twelve or fourteen 
days, when the plants start into growth, so 
that the new foliage will be coated, as it were, 
with the sulphide, thus making it proof 
against mildew attacks. It, is a good plan, in 
the case of the Rambler Roses, to remove any 
superfluous old growths early in August, so 
as to admit as much sunshine as possible to 
ripen the growths that may be left.] 

Apple-trees cankered (Mrs. Culverwcll).— 
Yes, your Apple trees have been, unfor¬ 


tunately, attacked by canker, due, no doubt, 
to the poor soil in which they are growing 
and their being unable to find proper food. 
You ought to lift the trees, if possible, and 
replant them, having previously taken out 
holes 6 feet wide and 3 feet deep and filled 
them with good loam and some rotten 
manure. Cut off all the roots that you find 
going straight down and give a mulch of 
rotten manure when you have finished plant¬ 
ing. If the trees are too large to be lifted, 
then you may open a trench at from 4 feet 
to 6 feet from the stems, according to the 
size of the tree, severing all roots found, and 
with a long, sharp chisel grubbing under the 
trees and cutting off all downward roots. Fill 
in with fresh soil and treat as advised above 
in the case of replanting. Make up a mixture 
of cow-dung or clay, work into a gallon of 
water a pint of paraffin and 1 lb. of soft soap, 
then add the clay and enough water to make 
a thin paint ; pare over the canker spots with 
a sharp knife, and dab the mixture into all 
the infected spots to kill the fungus. You 
might also syringe the trees with the caustic 
alkali solution, to which we have so often 
referred in our pages. You will find an illus¬ 
tration of canker and an article dealing 
with the same in our issue of July 9th, 1904, 
page ti34. 

Vine weevil.—I should be glad if you would kindly 
let me know, through the medium of your paper, what 
the enclosed maggots are? I have found a number in the 
greenhouse this autumn, and where they were present 
the roots of the Ferns were destroyed. Fortunately, they 
have attacked os yet only the commoner species, Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare being the chief victim.—A. L. A. 

[The insects which you find destroying your 
Ferns are the grubs of the Vine-weevil (Ofcior- 
rhyncus sulcatus). They are very injurious to 
the roots of Vines, Ferns, Primulas, and 
many other soft-rooted plants. The parent 
weevils feed on the leaves of Vines and other 
plants. The only way of getting rid of the 
grubs is to pick them out of the soil, as no in¬ 
secticide of sufficient strength to harm them 
can be used without injuring the roots of the 
plants. The weevils only feed at night, 
hiding away in the day-time. If you can find 
out the plants on which they arc feeding, lay 
a white sheet under such in the day-time, and 
in the evening, when it has been dark for some 
time, throw a bright light on the plants, when 
the weevils will fall down as if dead, and may 
be collected and destroyed. If you find that 
the weevils do not fall on to the sheet, well 
shake the plant, and this will very likely 
cause them to fall down. The weevils are 
about \ inch in length, nearly black in colour, 
and with very pointed heads.] 

Pelargoniums failing.— Will you lie good enough 
to tell me liie name and cause of the disease which turns 
my Geranium stems black and kills them? I had a new 
set of rooted cuttings this spring, and one by one they 
have gone off in the same way', but inv old plants are ail 
right. The enclosed cutting is the top of one of the 
previous plants, which succumbed in the summer. Yon 
see it has rooted, but it has now gone off. Whatever the 
cause may be it is not over-watering. I think the stock 
of the grower must be infected.—F. T. K. 

[The Pelargonium sent lias fallen a victim 
to what is known ns stem-rot, caused, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Cooke, the great authority on plant 
diseases, by a fungus, to which the name of 
Fusnrium Pelnrgonii lias been given. It was 
first observed on the two well known varie¬ 
ties Vesuvius and Henry Jacoby, in the year 
1890. Dr. Cooke states in his “ Pests of the 
Flower Garden.” published in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, that— 

“ As a recent disease the result of treatment by fungicides 
has not been ascertained, but as it seems to be an endo¬ 
phyte, which establishes itself In the tissues before it 
produces any external effect s. it would be better to prevent 
its spreading by burning all the diseased plants and clean¬ 
ing the soil.” 

Various remedies have been tried without 
any definite results, and a large growler of 
these plants whom we have consulted on the 
matter recommends burning not only the 
plants directly the disease shows itself, but 
also the soil in which the diseased plants 
have been growing. In our opinion the 
ailment is set lip in the first place by over 
feeding, which causes an unhealthy condition 
of the tissues, and this is transmitted to the 
progeny when propagation by cuttings is re¬ 
sorted to. Then some outgrow the trouble 
and others fall victims thereto. Cuttings 
taken from hard-grown plants rarely give any 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

“GARDEN ORNAMENTS,” SO CALLED. 
The intense interest taken of late in the “ new 
gardening ” has led some not closely connected 
with the art to push forms of business which 
neither have much relation to gardening, nor 
are any gain to it. Among these industries 
is the collection of what are called “ garden 
ornaments,” which are gathered up at sales 
and hunted for in Italy, where we see so much 
that is bad art as well as good, to be sold at 
auction sales under the name of garden “ orna¬ 
ments,” which of all things made by man have 
the least right to that name. Not one in ten 
of these things has the slightest claim to 
beauty of design or material, and often we see 
among them even ridiculous “rustications” 
and New r Road castings. Even the Times 
notices those sales of rubbish as if they had 


the meaner forms of the plastic art, and 
giving such things a predominance in gardens 
is to make them take a lower place in the eyes 
of all those who seek a garden’s true source of 
beauty. 

SALVIAS OUTDOORS. 

Not so very long ago Salvias were familiar 
only as pot-plants in autumn, and I can well 
remember tne difficulty experienced in those 
early days in keeping them healthy and suf¬ 
ficiently vigorous to be effective as pot-plants 
suitable for conservatory decoration. One 
sees them now often employed in the flower 1 
garden, rivalling the Zonal Pelargonium in j 
their rich colour. The finest effect I have 
ever seen created by these Salvias was at 
Gunnersbury House, where Mr. Hudson con¬ 
ceived the idea of using them on the roof of 
the low'er part of the house to conceal the 
roof-slates, which, ‘viewed from the ground, 
gave a contrast to the white stone walls that 
was not pleasing. Three separate tiers of | 


AN OLD THATCHED COTTAGE AT 
KING HARRY. 

These old cottages on the banks of the 
Fal are objects of great interest to tourists 
passing over the ferry at King Harry, being 
gay with flowering creepers for * several 
months in the year. Early in the spring 
China Roses and Clematis montana are in 
bloom, followed later by Clematis Jackmani 
and C. Flamniula. At the present time 
(October 20th) the whole front is a mass of 
the lovely Solanum jasrainoides and hardy 
Fuchsias. Wm. Hanowin. 

Trelissick, Truro. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS FOR THE GARDEN. 
The closing remarks by “ A. D.,” at page 432 
of Gardening, under the heading, “Cactus 
Dahlias,” are but further evidence, if such 
were needed, that, generally speaking, the 
Cactus Dahlia has not yet reached perfec¬ 
tion. As an exhibition flower, or, rather, as 
the bloom is now presented at the majority of 



An old West of England thatched cottage. 


anything to do with art. It is a sad look out 
for gardens of any real interest if they are to 
ho disfigured by such things, and it is when 
people have to live with such “ornaments” 
they soon find out their true value. Some¬ 
times they take the form of garden benches, 
a need often in gardens, but for our 
country these poor Italian seats are not 
so good as sandstone benches with oak 
trellis above or a well-made oak seat. 
Worse than these are the ornaments that take 
the shape of figures, as even if good the 
climate is against them, and if bad they had 
better be buried out of sight. For us garden 
lovers the only true “ornament” is living 
Nature, with its changes of the seasons in 
tree, shrub and flower. All other things in 
gardens should take a minor place, and even 
then have some meaning or use. Nothing 
needs more care than iprtredueing into jjardens 


introducing into garde] 

Go gie 


boxes—one above the other—are used, and 
1 the bright touch of scarlet is extended down 
over the front of the house by the trailing 
Tropaeolum Ball of Fire, further groups of 
Salvias on the terrace all combining to form 
i ft perfect scheme of autumn decoration. The 
'well-known S. splendens Bruanti affords some 
help in making up this fine picture, but on 
' the roof a dwarf and distinct variety pro¬ 
cured from the continent is the more largely i 
i employed. This novel idea of roof-gardening , 
has found so many admirers that it is pro- 
I posed to still further extend it, and already 1 
several hundreds of plants are grown. As 
1 seen from these differing elevations, it would, 
we think, be impossible to name another 
plant that could in any degree compete with 
these bright Salvias. W. S. 

[Many years ago the late Mr. Barnes, 
when at Bicton, used to grow Salvia splen¬ 
dens as pyramidal bushes in the open, the 
plants having a singularly bright effect in the 
autumn.— Ed.] 


exhibitions, fixed in wire and bereft of foli¬ 
age, there are many who admire the fine 
colour and the elegant form of the floret of 
the modern Cactus Dahlia. Naturally, this 
admiration leads the admirers a step further, 
and orders are given for the most prominent 
kinds without question, and, perhaps, at the 
moment, without thought or regard for the 
habit or the freedom of flowering of the plant. 
And it is just here, the naturally-grown 
plant in the suburban garden, and the severely 
thinned, much disbudded, very often, plant 
of the specialist in these flowers that much 
difference obtains. Generally, it is the be¬ 
haviour of the naturally-grown plant in the 
garden of the amateur that causes so much 
disappointment, and which, sooner or later, 
must reflect upon the raisers and the exhibi¬ 
tors of these showy flowers. Already the re¬ 
mark is not uncommon: “Yes, very beauti¬ 
ful to look upon ljprfl, | but no good when 
planted in my garden at home.” Doubtless 
with some such views as to the shortcomings 
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of the Cactus Dahlia as a garden subject, 
the Council of the Itoyal Horticultural 
Society arranged for a trial of Cactus Dahlias 
in their Wisley gardens during the present 
season. The varieties were obtained from 
various sources, were planted out in good 
time late in May or thereabouts, and, beyond 
the placing of some three Bamboo sticks to 
eacli plant, nothing further lias been done, 
save keeping the ground free of weeds. The 
entire collection has been left severely alone, 
each variety assuming its natural habit. No 
mulching of manure has been applied, nor 
have the plants been watered or tended in 
any way calculated to produce blooms 
superior in quality to those obtainable by the 
humblest cottager in his garden. Given this 
treatment, a truer conception of the value 
of the varieties was obtained, and from this 
standpoint alone the Wisley Cactus Dahlia 
trial of 19U6 is one of exceedingly great 
interest to the gardener and the amateur. 
During the time the collection was in flower 
the committee on two occasions inspected the 
plants. As a result of these inspections, 
23 varieties were considered worthy of three 
marks. The chief points considered by the 
examining committee were freedom of flower¬ 
ing and general effectiveness, good bushy, 
compact habit, and long, wiry stems that 
carried the blooms well above the foliage. 
Whether the behaviour of the selected 23 sorts 
is likely to be the same in all classes of soils 
or localities remains to be proved. In any 
case, the selection may well form a nucleus 
for a still improved race of garden Cactus 
varieties, and when it is stated that many 
otherwise good flowers were rejected by the 
committee either because of a too dense or 
crowded growth, weak stem, or drooping 
blossom, it will be seen that the test was a 
good one, if severe. 

The following are the varieties selected by 
the committee, with predominant colour, 
etc. : — 

Arab.—A handsome kind, coloured 

maroon-crimson ; 34 feet. 

Aunt Chloe. —Dark velvet-maroon, finely 
pointed florets, and a shapely flower. Very 
free; 3 feet. 

D. A. Dunbar. —Reddish-scarlet, well-in¬ 
curved florets. Very free and of excellent 
lmbit; 3 feet. 

Dainty.-R osy-pink, base of florets cream 
and bufF; 3£ feet. 

Floradora.— Scarlet-crimson and maroon. 
Very fine ; 34 feet. 

J. H. Jackson. —Beep velvet-crimson, 
early, and certainly among the finest of the 
dark flowered kinds; 3* feet. 

Mavis. --Salmon and buff, very distinct 
and pleasing ; 3 feet. 

Marv Service. The flower is coloured 
rosy-salmon, with fawn at the base of the 
florets ; height, 3J feet. 

Mrs. F. Goddard.—V ery deep crimson, 
excellent in every way ; 3 feet. 

Mrs. F. Keroow. -Fawn and buJT, a 
shapely flower ; 3£ feet. 

Orion. —Warm rose, mauve shaded, good 
habit, early and free bloomer. A most de¬ 
sirable kind ; 3 feet. 

Reliable.— Salmon and buff. Very pleas¬ 
ing ; 34 feet. 

Waterloo. - A shapely scarlet flower and 
freely produced ; 3.V feet. 

Amos Perry.—F lowers rich scarlet, on 
rigid, erect stems; 4} feet. 

Cannell’s Gem.—A thin-habited plant, 
with bright scarlet flowers. Very fine; 
34 feet. 

F. A. Wellesley.— Crimson-scarlet and 
cerise. This is a good type of the exhibition 
Dahlia ; 3£ feet. 

Kino of Siam.—T he purplish crimson 
flower-heads are seen w ell above the foliage ; 
3A feel. 

Mary.— Medium-sized flower, coloured 
scarlet and white, foliage thin, and flowers 
seen to good advantage. A perfect flower for 
cutting; 4 feet. 

Mrs. J. S. Brunton.—R ich deep yellow. 
Good exhibition flower ; 34 feet. 

Mrs. J. Barker. —A very large flower, 
coloured rosy-salmon ; 3,j feet. 

Peace. A moderately-sized eream flower 
of good habit and very free flowering: 3 feet. 

Spotless QnEEN^-^Mediuiii suse, pure 
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Standard Bearer.—A showy kind, hav¬ 
ing rich scarlet flowers. Very bushy habit; 

3 feet. 

It may bo of service to remark Hint the 
two sets are recorded here in alphabetical 
order, the first thirteen being approved on 
September 15th and the last ten on Septem¬ 
ber 28th. In these circumstances it might 
be fairly assumed that the first named possess 
a tendency also to early flowering, a fact of 
some importance to northern growers at least. 

F.. J. 

- Cactus Dahlias have in the past been 

far too much encouraged as mere exhibition 
flowers. Growers, anxious to obtain awards 
of merit or certificates for their flowers, to 
add to their commercial value, have concerned 
themselves chiefly to secure blooms that shall 
look beautiful at exhibitions without much 
reference to the decorative habits of the 
plants producing them in gardens. It is high 
time the latter consideration had much more 
prominence, as myriads of varieties that we 
have, produce blooms readily securing certifi¬ 
cate awards at shows, yet have been poor 
things indeed in gardens, and, for the purpose 
of beautifying n garden, quite valueless. One 
break away from this form of encouragement 
is found in what is known as the Pompon 
section of the Cactus Dahlia, a section which 
will 110 doubt be rapidly developed, hut 
which, all the same, to have garden value 
must be in the direction of producing very 
free-floweiing and highly decorative garden 
plants. Generally, large-flowered Cactus 
varieties have rather weak stems and the 
blooms droop. Very many of these have 
flowers quite hidden in the foliage. 
Flowers of medium size show’ them¬ 
selves better, but still, in the majority of 
cases, there is lacking that stiffness of stem 
holding the flowers up boldly erect, such as 
we see in the Pompon Dahlia proper. 

With a view to test the merits of Cactus 
Dahlias as garden plants, an extensive trial 
of varieties, two plants of each, has taken 
place in the gardens of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, at Wisley, and a capital trial, 
as the plants had ample room and been 
well done. The sandy soil of the gardens 
seemed to have suited them admirably, and 
certainly the trial was, so far, the best we 
have seen of Cactus Dahlias for the purpose 
in view, and it would be idle, as well as un¬ 
fair, to refuse to accept the results as pre¬ 
sented. Whilst members of the floral com¬ 
mittee saw these Dahlias on September 28th, 

I, in company with others, saw' them on 
October 4th. The floral committee gave 
merit marks to ten varieties. I have ven¬ 
tured to select thirteen varieties, as being 
on the latter date the mrst attractive cr 
decorative, and which, if anyone nuiy 
wish to grow in a garden, would, if doing as 
well as at Wisley, prove highly satisfac¬ 
tory:- Amos Perry, scarlet; Exquisite, 
apricot; Fred Cobbold, tall, scarlet; Florrie 
Tranter, reddish rose ; Ida. yellow; King of 
Siam, crimson ; J. W. Wilkinson, purplish- 
crimson ; Mary, red-tipped white; Spotless 
Queen, dwarf, white; Mrs. A. Perkins, tall, 
primrose; Sweet Nell, tall, rosy-pink; 
Floradora, dwarf; and Dainty, mauve-pink. 
It is interesting to note that of the ten 
selected by the floral committee for merit 
awards four are included in the selection 1 
have named. The committee's others are: 
Cannell’s Gem, light scarlet ; F. A. Welles¬ 
ley, cerise-crimson ; Mrs. John Barker, rosy- 
salmon ; Standard Bearer, scarlet; and Mrs. 

J. S. Brunton, yellow. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nlpella MIBB JehylL-This new variety of “ Love- 
in-a-mist ” has been very satisfactory during the past 
season, and will, therefore, be more largely grown aoother 
season. The flowers are large and of a beautiful clear blue 
colour, and well displajed above the folhge, so much so 
that when grown in a mass a fine bit of colour is obtained. 
After seeing the newcomer no one will want to grow the 
older varieties again.—A. W. 

Linn tea boreallfl.—In addition to the places named 
in the issue of Gardbnino for October 21st, where the 
above-named plant is to be found growing wild, Norway 
should be included, as I have lately received several 
consignments of it from the neighbourhood of Sand, 
in that country. It growe well with me on the 
northern or shady plope of 1 he rockery, but, so far, I have 
seen but very few of its pretty little pink flowers.—A. W. 

Tufted Pansies in late October.— It is 

very gratifying to find the plants flowering 
quite freely, and assisting very materially to 


brighten our gardens, now that ho many other 
flowering subjects have been cut off by the re¬ 
cent severe frosts. It hardly seems credible that 
we have had thirteen degrees of frost within 
the last week when we look round and see so 
many of the Tufted Pansies flowering freely. 

I have just made a gathering of most dainty 
blossoms fer the smaller vases indoors, and 
am surprised to find the blooms so fresh and 
clean. Some of the more prominent of the 
varieties at present in flower are Mrs. Chi¬ 
chester, Charley Green. Mavourneen. Cottage 
Maid, all fancy flowers; Duchess of File, 
White Duchess, and Goldfinch, all belonging 
to the margined section, and of those of a 
yellow colour are Mrs. E. A. Cade, Miss Elsie 
M. Gann, and Roger Bridgman. The pretty 
little Violettas are also charming, the better 
sorts being Lnvinia (lovely heliotrope), 
Forget me Not, Violetta, ami Commodore 
Nutt. Hiuhgate. 

Spanish Irises. How popular these are 
every year ! The name of the “ Poor Man’s 
Orchid” is not altogether a far-fetched ex¬ 
pression, for some of them are most beauti¬ 
ful. Their cheapness has done much to¬ 
wards bringing them into public favour, and 
if you want your garden to he a beautiful 
place for a few' weeks next June, if you want 
your house to be bright with lovely blossoms 
—no matter whether you live in a town, in 
the suburbs, or right out in the country— 
nothing among bulbs can repay you so well or 
give you so much pleasure. You may plant 
them at once in the borders ; rtr, if you wish 
for a few early blossoms, some placed in pots 
or boxes, and brought into heat two months’ 
hence, will add colour and sweetness to the 
house.—F. W. D. 

Annual Larkspurs. —Larkspurs have al¬ 
ways found admirers in their varying shades 
of blue. As a garden plant the perennial 
Delphiniums make a fine display in their sea¬ 
son such as no other flower can approach. 
In the little flower garden attached to the 
village police station at Steeple Ashton, 
Wilts, the blend of bright blue annual Lark¬ 
spur. Carter’s Butterfly, with white Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks, and scarlet Pelargoniums, 
has been admired by those who traverse the 
highway on foot and on wheel. The bright, 
blue annual Delphinium raised from seeds in 
early spring grew only to a height of from a 
foot to 16 inches, requiring no stake to keep 
plants erect,, because their habit was upright, 
yet graceful, and of a density not much in¬ 
fluenced by the wind. Sergeant Osman, the 
possessor of this bright floral spot, is a lover 
of flowers and a keen gardener. Dahlias, 
Violas, Polyanthuses. Auriculas, Asters, and 
Fuchsias all figure well in their season, main¬ 
taining a succession of blossom over a 
lengthened period, but, admired as are bis 
seasonable displays of these flowers, the com¬ 
bination of red, white, and blue afforded by 
the plants already mentioned has produced 
the most pleasing cottage garden display I 
have seen this year. West Wilts. 

Anemones in winter and spring.— Among 
hardy flowers nothing can take the place of 
these in the open garden and to cut from. 
Some of the kinds are always in bloom, see¬ 
ing the varieties of Anemone japoniea con¬ 
tinue till destroyed by frost, by which time 
the Crown Anemones are in bloom. During 
the past w'inter I have noticed some large 
patches in a cottage garden near here. The 
winter being mild, the Crown Anemones have 
been in bloom since October, and in several 
other cottage gardens I have seen them 
equally good in mid-winter. Thrse cottagers 
give them no attention in the way of planting 
and manure. They simply give them a good 
position and generally sheltered. The soil 
they plant them in is kept, open by using 
sharp sand from the roads, and in one gar¬ 
den they have not been disturbed for four 
years, and bloom well. In this western dis¬ 
trict they need no shelter, unless the winter 
is severe, but in cold districts this is essential, 
and in very cold parts it is best to plant in 
spring. Many raise the Crown Anemones 
from seed, sowing it in early spring. I onee 
saw a grand Led in a sheltered garden near 
Reading a mass of bloom in early February, 
and was told the plants had been in flower all 
the winter. Few tilings are more useful for 
• lilting-. Dorset. 
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ROSES. 

110HE BOADICEA. 

A IjTHOUOH this Rose was introduced in 1901, 
it. was only last year that it received the 
attention which the variety merits. Raisers i 
of new Tea Roses find a difficulty in exhi¬ 
biting them in perfection all at once. They 
themselves see the merits, and, of course, 
seek to propagate the kind as much as pos¬ 
sible, so that there is little opportunity of 
showing it. 

Exhibitors first saw what this lovely variety 
was capable of at the Temple Show in May, 1 
1904. The blooms upon some pot-grown 
plants were wonderful, developing a yellowish 
shading reminiscent of Comtesse de Nadail- 
lac, although outdoors this trait seems | 
wanting. However, it is a grand show' bloom, 
deep-petalled, double, and of commanding 
appearance in the show box. It. is also a 
splendid Rose in the garden, which one cannot 
always say of those Tea Roses that are of 


every week. I am in need of such advice 
now, but hesitate to tax your columns for in¬ 
formation which has probably been afforded 
over and over again. If I refer to descrip¬ 
tive lists of Roses I find in one case the size 
or the colour of the flower dealt with, in 
another some peculiarity is enlarged upon, 
in another some account of its origin. There 
is no list that is catholic and uniform. 

It is often as important to know the weak 
points as it is to know' the best qualities. 1 
hope to see a list of Roses of established repu¬ 
tation, with the comparative value of their 
properties expressed in points, with ten as a 
maximum, the standard being the same for all 
classes. 

The properties which suggest themselves, 
and to which you would make useful addi¬ 
tions, are the relative perfume, free bloom¬ 
ing, size of flower, beauty of flower, length 
of stalk, elegancy of bud, freedom from 
thorns, rigorous growth, hardiness, climbing 
aptitude, freedom from mildew, value for 


[Surely you do not expect a weekly paper to 
go into the details such as you mention? It 
would be an utter impossibility for anyone to 
attempt such a description. Take fragrance, 
for instance. It is a well-known fact that 
one individual can detect a certain perfume 
in, say, Marechal Kiel whilst to another in¬ 
dividual its fragrance is quite different. It is 
also well known that Roses emit their fra¬ 
grance more strongly at certain hours of the 
day than at others, and here, again, there is 
variation. Do you expect, us to say at what 
hour La France is sweetest? Then, again, 
what do you mean by free blooming? Is it 
abundance for a short time or a continuance 
of the blossoming period? On the one hand 
Crimson Rambler would score, whereas on 
I the other it would be third-rate. Then, 
again, size of flower, length of stalk, beauty 
of flower, and elegance of bud arc matters 
purely of environment and cultivation. In 
America they grow a Rose under glass named 
Mine. Ferdinand Jamin, or American Beauty, 



Tea Rose Roadn-ea. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Ty.er, Halstead, Essex. 


exhibition quality. At times the blossoms of 
Boadicea resemble those of Alme. de Watte- 
ville in colour. Boadicea lias a bad habit of 
fading as its blooms age, the violet tinting 
being then rather a detraction. If the flower 
is grown quickly and not allowed to hang 
too long, this objection is removed. All Roses 
have their periods of greatest possible beauty, 
after which they commence to fade. It is 
then they should be removed from the plant, 
as they only detract from the beauty of these 
remaining. Boadicea, like most of the true 
Teas, is grand upon standards or half-stan 
dards. It also succeeds well upon a low wall. 
As a pot-plant it is splendid, and the fra¬ 
grance delightful almost equal to that of 
Devoniensis and Mine, de St. Joseph, in this 
far too rare quality. Rosa. 


ROSES MINUTELY DESCRIBED. 

To the Editor of G ardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —If you can see vour way to supply a 
much felt want a table of the relative value 
of the various properties of Roses—you would 
confer a boon. Answers to enquiries as to 
the selection nnd adaptatujitv of Rose* for 
specific p^rpopcs occiqn/yoii Yi ne imt Intjpo 


farcing, value for exhibition ; to which must 
be added the positive attributes class, colour, 
and remarks. 

These properties are, I take it, all com¬ 
parative. You cannot even draw a line be¬ 
tween a climber and a non-climber, it is a 
question of degree. In selecting a Rose for 
some prominent quality, if it is at the sacri¬ 
fice of other properties, I want to know it. 

The value of such a reference to the 
amateur grower is self-evident. If he had 
knowledge of the negative qualities of some 
exhibition Roses he would have nothing to do 
with them. And the tendency of the popular 
handbooks that emanate from exhibitors is to 
encourage the growth of exhibition Roses. 
The publication of a complete list is 
probably too large an undertaking, but if 
you were to deal with a batch of Roses 
every week, inviting discussion, and in 
particular pertinent notes of the experience of 
your correspondents to supplement “ re¬ 
marks,” those issues would. I am persuaded, 
be more treasured and more carefully pre¬ 
served for reference than any other numbers 
of Gardening Illustrated. 

California. 


and they can produce it with stalks 5 feet 
long, if you like, whereas here the blooms 
have stems of about as many inches. 

Then surely you do not condemn a Rose 
because it has beautiful thorns? In our 
opinion these and the foliage are no small 
qualities of a Rose. Only a few days ago the 
Royal Horticultural Society awarded a first- 
class certificate to a form of R. sericea mainly 
because of the handsome spines it possessed. 
We certainly could not fill our columns with 
matter such as you suggest, because we cater 
for a wider public, and we find the majority 
of our readers are well satisfied with* the in¬ 
formation that has been imparted from time 
to time. We believe that you would not find 
any paper, individual, or society that would 
take up the matter as you wish it. We 
should strongly advise you to go and see n 
good Rose garden, or a good Hose nursery, and 
not to trust to catalogues or exhibitions. In 
one thing we heartily agree with you, and that 
is as to the demerits of some exhibition Roses, 
and Rose societies should make it compulsory 
to have those kinds tlint arse had growers dis¬ 
tinctly marked so as to warn the public- 
The faultless Rose has ^rtoiba. raised.] 
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FERNS. 

SELAG1NELLAS—THEIR USES AND 
CULTURE. 

All who have glass houses should grow some 
of the many beautiful forms of Selaginellas, 
for not only are they plants of extremely 
easy culture, but they delight in situations in 
which the generality of plants would only 
linger and die. A saturated atmosphere, 
combined with partial shade, is what suits 
them best, and if’planted in good free soil, 
they attain in such positions a high state of 
luxuriance, forming a verdant carpet ever 
fresh and beautiful, and which even the 
dullest days of winter have not the power to 
diin. Selaginellas exhibit considerable 
variety of foliage, and a collection of a dozen 
varieties of them forms a very attractive 
feature in any glass structure. 'When mixed 
with fine foliagcd and flowering plants they 
add much to the beauty of the arrangement; 
in fact, plant groups cannot be set off to ad¬ 
vantage without them. Vast quantities of 8. 
Kraussiana, commonly, but erroneously, 
called dentieulata, are grown by the London 
florists for this purpose 
alone, and well-furnished 
specimens in 4-inch pots 
command a ready sale in 
Covent Garden Market. 

This kind, being of a very 
hardy, enduring character, is 
preferable to all others for 
general decoration, but other 
varieties may be used in the 
same manner. 1 once saw- 
some of the varieties em¬ 
ployed in a very pleasing 
manner. They were grown 
in large pans, and were fine 
masses of healthy, well-de¬ 
veloped foliage. As placed, 
they constituted an edging to 
a bank of fine-foliaged and 
flowering plants, forming a 
bright, fresh belt of verdure, 
the effect of which was in¬ 
tensified by the white stone 
floor and the bright flowering 
plants in the background. 

Many kinds of flowering 
plants, when in bloom, are 
so brilliant that they require 
the association of green- 
leaved plants. They do net 
in themselves possess ver¬ 
dure enough to counter¬ 
balance the glowing mass of 
colour which they display. 

Tulips and Azaleas, for in¬ 
stance, gain much by being 
surrounded by a fresh, cool 
carpet of verdure ; in fact, 
there are few flowering 
plants whose charms are not 
enhanced by this combina¬ 
tion. Many of these Club 
Mosses will thrive very well 
in a dwelling-house, and if 
placed during summer in a shady situation, 
and occasionally taken out and well syringed, 
they will maintain their beauty for a long 
time. Some of the kinds may even be placed 
during summer in the open air, and if a cool, 
moist situation be chosen for them they ap¬ 
pear to enjoy the exposure. 8. Kraussiana. 
indeed, appears to be quite hardy in some 
parts of England. 

Culture. Although Selaginellas are easily 
cultivated, they nevertheless require in order 
to have them in perfection a good free soil. 
Drainage, too, is an important point, as, 
owing to the necessity for constant waterings, 
unless the superfluous moisture can pass off 
freely, damping is almost sure to take place. 
Any great depth of soil is unnecessary; 
C inches of well prepared compost will suffice 
to maintain Selaginellas for years. A good 
mixture for this purpose consists of leaf- 
mould, peat, and river sand in equal propor¬ 
tions. In such a compost any of the kinds 
may be relied on to succeed, although some 
of the strong-growing varieties enjoy the ad¬ 
mixture of a little loam and well-rotted 
manure. It is often stated that Selaginellas 
should be rei^yecT^yearlv. Tlis. however, 

c Co # 


entails more labour than many can well 
afford, neither is it indispensable, as if the 
planting is well done, and the whole of the 
top clipped over in spring, the growth may 
be maintained in good condition for years. 
When allowed to run into the second year 
without clipping, it becomes drawn and 
weakly at the bottom, and is then apt to die I 
off in large patches; whereas, if closely 
shorn off new grow’th is soon made, and fresh 
life and vigour are infused into it sufficient to ! 
carry it on for another season. A few pots 
full of 8. Kraussiana should he grown by ! 
those who have rooms to decorate. A dozen 
strong well-rooted pieces, dibbled into 
a 4-inch pot, and placed for a time, until well 
established, in a close warm house, to be re¬ 
moved to a cool structure to complete their 
growth, will form line specimens by the , 
winter. Many who grow this variety in pots 
commit the error of placing the plants close | 
together. Such a practice lias the effect of 
preventing the formation of a mass of healthy 
foliage round the pot, and unless the pots are 
nearly concealed the value of this plant is 
greatly impaired. Each plant should stand 


of these kinds; they are always fresh and 
bright, and are so easily managed, not re¬ 
quiring, if treated as above recommended, 
any attention for days together. 

S. Kraussiana and S. Helvetica may, if 
need be, be turned to good account in the 
sub-tropical garden. They luxuriate during 
the summer months in shade and moisture. 
When used for carpeting the soil between 
Tree-Ferns, Palms, and other fine foliaged 
plants, they not only find there the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions essential to their well being, 
but they enhance in a considerable degree the 
beauty of those plants with which they may 
be associated. On roekwork, again, in 
winter gardens, where natural effects are 
aimed at, many of the Selaginellas may he 
made to play an important part. Home of 
the large-leaved kinds and the climbing 
species, ea*sia nrborea (svn. 8. Wildenovi. 
here figured), if allowed to ramble freely and 
unrestrictedly, present a very graceful ap¬ 
pearance. 

8. C/ESIA and its variety arborea are two 
very distinct and attractive kinds. The 
foliage of both varieties displays tints very 


Selaginella Wildenovi. From a photograph in Messrs. Birkenhead's nursery at Sale, Manchester. 


quite free from its neighbour during the grow¬ 
ing season. Plants thus treated will he 
found immeasurably superior to those which 
have been allowed to intermingle one with 
another, and will be of great service for 
many purposes. 

S. apoda is an extremely neat, dense- 
liahited species, well adapted for forming a 
narrow border on the stages of stoves and 
Orchid houses ; it may also be used with good 
effect in combination with other plants such 
as strong, free-growing Ferns. If, when the 
Fern is shifted, a few tufts were pricked in 
round the edge of the pot, by the time the 
Fern has become fairly established and filled 
the pot with roots the Selaginella will have 
covered the surface soil with n fresh green 
carpet. This species is also admirably suited 
for Wardian cases, and it may be grown to 
great perfection in an ordinary sitting-room, 
if covered with a bell glass. 8. hclvetiea ( 
and cauleseens may be both utilised in the 
same way, as may also mutabilis, a highly in¬ 
teresting species, owing to the fact of the 
foliage changing to white towards evening. 
Those who grow’ plants in rooms should cer¬ 
tainly include in their collection one or more 


uncommon in plants, and the last-named kind 
is doubly valuable on account of its climbing 
habit. Under favourable circumstances it 
makes shoots some feet in length, and may 
be trained up the trunks of Tree-Ferns or 
the back walls of hothouses, or it may be 
made to clothe the supports of the plant 
stages. It is a free-growing variety, but re¬ 
quires a warm, humid atmosphere, otherwise 
it fails to exhibit that metallic hue which con¬ 
stitutes its chief charm. 

8. africana, atroviridis, and erythropus 
are all tine, distinct, strong-growing kinds, 
that will repay liberal, careful culture. They 
may be grown into fine plants in wide shallow- 
pans so drained as to allow' of frequent mois¬ 
tenings. In the early spring they should be 
shaken out and repotted, placing them on 
a damp bottom, where a certain amount of 
filtered light is admitted to them. In Orchid 
houses and stoves which have open stages 
many such positions may be found, and it 
would in all cases be better to thus utilise 
and beautify such situations than, as is often 
the case, allow' them to remain bare and 
unsightly. If a body of soil some 0 inches 
thick be placed underneath the stage, and the 
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Mosses planted out in it, they will flourish 
there with but little trouble, and will add 
much to the appearance of the structure. 

C. B. 


C H R Y8 ANTH E M U MS. 

SOME NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Already this season raisers and introducers 
of new Chrysanthemums have submitted their 
flowers to the floral committees of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and several of 
the varieties have been given certificates. 
Progress is not so marked at the present 
time as it was a decade since, yet it is en¬ 
couraging to find that a higher standard of 
quality is now set up, coarse and washy- 
coloured blooms finding less favour than for¬ 
merly. At a meeting of the floral committee 
of the N.C.S., held on October 23rd last, the 
display was remarkable for the large number 
of novelties, and their high quality through¬ 
out was specially noticeable. To each of the 
following varieties a first-class certificate was 
given : — 

Mme. M. de Mons. —A large and attractive 
Japanese bloom of good substance, having 
long, broad-pointed florets, slightly incurving 
at the tips ; colour, blush on the lower petal, 
whitish in the centre. 

E. J. Brooks. —This is an incurved bloom 
of Australian origin, having long, broad 
florets, pleasingly incurving at. the ends. 
Some of the blooms show the inside colouring 
of deep, rosy amaranth, which contrasts well 
with the silvery-white reverse. 

Mrs. W. Knox.— A Japanese reflexed 
bloom of a pleasing shade of soft yellow. 

Mrs. D. W. James is quite distinct from 
any other Japanese incurved variety. The 
blooms are fairly large, early buds giving 
flowers of good colour, in which the bright 
chestnut contrasts effectively with the rich 
golden reverse. Later buds develop blooms 
of true Japanese incurved form. 

Beatrice May. —This is a refined-looking 
Japanese flower, with narrow florets that 
twist and pleasingly intermingle; colour, 
blush white. 

I’. (_«. OLIVER. -A fine Japanese incurved 
bloom of great depth and splendid substance, 
raised by Mr. Geo. Mileham, of Le&therhend, 
who has given us so many good things. The 
florets are long, broad, curling, and slightly 
twisted, incurving at the ends ; colour, pale 
rosy-lilac, with silvery-lilac reverse. 

Frank Greenfield.—T his is a Japanese 
reflexed bloom, with long florets of medium 
width, neatly disposed, and drooping. In 
this instance the colour is its chief charm, 
and this may be described as rosy-cerise, with 
silvery reverse. 

Miss Codrington. —A Japanese reflexed 
flower, the florets of medium width, and of 
good substance; colour, lovely butter-yellow, 
and most, effective. 

Mrs. Frank Penn.— This is a seedling 
from the well-known variety Countess of 
Arran. The blooms are large ami full, with 
florets of medium width, building up a 
Japanese reflexed flower of good form ; 
colour, rich deep yellow, with greenish 
centre. 

Norman Davis.— This is an English- 
raised seedling, the result of a cross between 
Henry Perkins and Lord Ludlow, both very 
popular exhibition sorts. The florets are very 
long and broad, neatly reflexed and drooping, 
making a very handsome exhibition bloom ; 
colour, a beautiful shade of deep rich chest¬ 
nut. with a golden reverse. 

Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson.- Ibis lias 
broad and extremely long florets of good sub¬ 
stance ; colour, rich canary-yellow, tinted 
chestnut in the centre. 

The following varieties were exhibited as 
market sorts, and likewise received first-class 
certificates : — 

Warrior. -A Japanese variety, developing 
beautiful blooms of medium size and exquisite 
form ; colour, rich crimson, with bronze re¬ 
verse. 

Terra-cotta Soleil d’Octobre.— This is 
a lovely rich terra-cotta sport from bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre, possessing ail the excellent 
qualities of the original in so far as regards 
its vigour and free floweriug^hnracter. 1 
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Dora Godfrey. -A single pale canary- 
yellow flower. The plant is free blooming, 
developing charming sprays when grown natu¬ 
rally. This variety was certificated ns a 
large-flowered single. E. G. 


FRUIT. 

LATE OUTDOOR PEACHES. 

The influence of climate, situation, and 
aspect in regard to Peach-growing outdoors 
is very marked, and this was forcibly brought 
beforo me when recently inspecting the large 
quantity ami variety exhibited at the Fruit 
Show at Westminster. One exhibit of hardy 
fruit from Hereford contained no less than 
seven sorts of Peaches. 1 was much in¬ 
terested in these fresh-looking fruits culled 
from open wails so late in the season. The 
date of the show (October 10th) was late 
enough to justify a supply to the end of Octo¬ 
ber, or later. November Peaches, however, 
are usually deficient of flavour, and are use¬ 
ful only for cooking. In this Hereford col¬ 
lection were sorts that, in mv case, had been 
used some days previous. Thus ample proof 
was given of the influence of situation and 
climate. The varieties under notice included 
the well-known Sea Eagle. Gladstone, Golden 
Eagle, Nectarine Peach, Princess of Wales, 
Teton de Venus, and Walburton Admirable. 
Lord Palmerston I have found wanting as a 
late outdoor Peach, and l have not had much 
more success with Lady Palmerston. The 
last-named was well shown at the meeting re¬ 
ferred to. Barrington is a fine late Peach in 
some soils ; in others it is shy-bearing. Root- 
pruning affords a remedy in some cases for 
this light cropping, and the variety is one 
certainly deserving of an effort to secure its 
better fruiting character. It is a very firm, 
good-keeping Peach, and the quality and ap¬ 
pearance of the very best. Walburton Admir¬ 
able, like Barrington, is also inclined to be 
shy. Sea. Eagle and Gladstone are both free 
and good ; indeed, no bettor Peaches can he 
named for outdoor culture. W. S. 


FRUIT-TREES ON WALLS. 

I a a v k a garden with walls on three sides, as in enclosed 
plan. Would fruit-trees and Roses he suitable to cover 
the walls / If so, kindly name most suitable kinds and 
best position for each? Would it lie advisable to plant 
alternately fruit-trees and Roses?— Ciiapki.. 

[We should not advise you to plant fruit- 
trees and Roses alternately, seeing that the 
walls are of no great height, but if you are 
anxious to have Roses, the best way out of 
the difficulty is to plant one on either wall— 
i.e., those walls having an eastern and 
western aspect—at the southern extremity of 
each. If you adopt this suggestion you 
would have room for three fruit-trees on both 
these walls, and if you plant the first, tree at 
7 feet from the corner or angle where the 
wall having a northern aspect joins those 
facing east and west, and the other two at 
14 feet apart, you will have 13 feet of space 
between the third tree and the southern end 
of the wall. Of this 13 feet 7 feet must be 
allowed for the branches of the third tree to 
extend themselves as they grow, and you will 
then have 6 feet of wall space remaining, 
which you can cover with Roses. If you elect 
to dispense with the Roses you can then find 
room for four fruit-trees on either wall, plant¬ 
ing the first and last at 6 feet from either end 
of each wall, which will allow’ of each tree 
standing just 12 feet apart. On the wall 
having an eastern aspect you can plant 
diagonal trained Plums, three good varieties 
being Dcnniston’s Superb. Jefferson, and 
Kirke’s; a fourth being either Rivers’ Early 
Prolific or Coe’s Golden Drop, the first, very 
early mid the last very late. On the west 
wall plant Pears, three good sorts being 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Doyenne du Comieo. If you 
wish for a fourth select Josephine de Mnliues. 
These should be diagonally trained also, as 
the wall is not high enough either for fan- 
trained trees or cordons. On the north wall 
you may plant Currants and Gooseberries, 
but a choice and more profitable fruit would 
he the Morello Cherry. If you plant the 
latter, choose fan-trained trees, and the wall 
will accommodate four at 12 feet apart. 
Gooseberries and Currants had better be in 


the form of double and treble-trained cordons, 
planting the former at 3 feet and the latter at 
4 feet 6 inches apart. Raby Castle is the best 
Red Currant, and if you would like a white 
kind plant White Dutch. Of Gooseberries 
you cannot have anything better than lied 
Warrington. Regarding the Roses, you may 
plant Gloire de Dijon on east wall and 
Dorothy Perkins or the newer Lady Gay on 
the western side. 

You should thoroughly prepare the site, for 
each tree by opening out holes at least 

2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet in diameter, 
and if the staple is not good, enrich if with 
some good loam, burnt refuse, road sidings, 
lime rubble, if lime is wanting (this being 
essential for the stone fruits), and if manure 
is needed afford it in the shape of some half- 
inch hones and a little bone-meal. For the 
Gooseberries and Currants open out a trench 

3 feet in width, and dig the soil two spits 
deep, working in some good rotten manure in 
addition to the other ingredients named 
above as the digging proceeds. For the 
Roses open out holes, each to be capable of 
holding at the least a cartload of good com¬ 
post, consisting of two-thirds loam and the 
remainder well-rotted manure one half and 
the other half leaf-mould. If the loam is 
heavy a little lime-rubble or some coarse sand 
will bo a good corrective, and ensure the 
needful amount of porosity .J 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Strawberry-Raspberry.— In your issue of Sep¬ 
tember 23 there was a note on “ St-rawberry-Baspbeiry, 1 ’ 
which I quite agree with. Three years ago I bought a 
plant. The Arm from whom I bought it called it a 
shrub, but mine is like a Raspberry, cams 6 feet and 
8 feet high. There was plenty of bloom, but not a fruit 
has set. I shall try one again —J. C. K. 

Autumn-bearing: Strawberry Oregon.— 

Everyone who has a garden should plant a 
row r cf this. It is now fruiting with me 
under ordinary culture, and to-day (October 
5th) I could gather some fine large fruits, 
far superior to St. Joseph or La Constante 
Fecunde. Thfe plants have been fruiting 
freely for over a month now. This Strawberry 
and the October red Raspherry are two valued 
fruits fer October, and deserve a more ex 
tended culture. N. E. 

Vines from eyes. In creasing, -should like to 
root Vine cuttings. Can you give me any directions for 
doing so?—R. Catalpa. 

[The best way of propagating the Vine is 
from single eyes cut from the best ripened of 
the shoots taken off at the winter pruning. 
These shoots should be laid in by the heels 
in a border outdoors. About the end of 
February cut the shoots into single eyes, leav¬ 
ing about an inch of wood attached to either 
side of the bud. Put these eyes singly into 
60-sized pots, filled with sandy loam, just 
leaving the bud above the level of the soil, 
and place them in a house with a little bottom 
heat, and in which a brisk temperature can 
be maintained. The eyes will soon break 
forth into growth and emit roots. When this 
is the case, they should ho encouraged to 
grow as freely as possible, and should bo 
potted on as necessary. You ought to get a 
copy of ‘‘ Vines and Vine Culture,” in which 
the whole question is fully dealt with.] 

Fruit-tree planting.— A few things, in 
brief, which all who receive from the nursery 
fruit-trees to plant should always attend to 
are : First, soaking the roots in water for an 
hour or two, as they will almost, invariably 
arrive rather dry. So soon as partially dried 
after removing from the water, go over the 
roots with a sharp knife and cut off bruised 
ends, or pare off bruises anywhere about 
them. Next, have all holes for the reception 
of the trees ready for immediate planting. 
Those should be made after the soil lias been 
deeply broken up and well pulverised. Each 
hole should be fully a foot broader than is 
the spread of the tree roots. Tt should ho 
rather shallow than deep ; indeed, if the roots 
be covered near the stem from 2 inches to 
3 inches, that is ample. Roots will naturally 
go deep, and it is well at the outset to keep 
them fairly near the surface, ns when need¬ 
ing manure it is best applied in the form of 
mulching. Spread the roots out evenly, fill 
in about them first with fine soil, then coarser, 
and gently tread it firm. Put a temporary 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Liboniu floribunda when 
well grown forms dense bushes, with pretty 
yellow and red flowers. The plants should 
be ripened in the open air in summer to insure 
plenty of flowers. Half-a-dozen plants in an 
open group in a groundwork of graceful 
foliaged plants are attractive. One might pass 
by a single plant without notice, but a group 
arranged among light green foliage would 
arrest attention. The same course might be 
adopted with other things. Some plants are 
better in groups; others, that form large 
handsome specimens, are better elevated and 
placed singly. Chorozemas when well grown 
and lightly trained form beautiful specimens, 
and will soon be coming into bloom. They 
belong to the Pea-flowered tribe, and are effec¬ 
tive w ithout 'being glaring. They are not of 
•much use for cutting, and for that reason are 
neglected. They are easily grown in peat and 
sand, with just a dash of yellow loam to give 
body to tin* compost. There are several 
varieties, but cordata splendens is one of the 
most useful, llahrothamnus fnsciculatus is 
line on a wall or arch, and when planted out 
is nearly always in bloom, and after the 
flowers scarlet berries are produced freely. It 
is one of the easiest things to grow. Besides 
plenty of flowering plants we also want grace¬ 
ful foliage not only in the shape of Palms and 
Tree-Ferns, but also in smaller things for 
forming a groundwork for the brighter things. 
There is a fashion in flowers and in the way 
they are employed, and the gardener of the 
present day must stand prepared to read the 
signs of the times in his own particular busi¬ 
ness, one of the items of which is that the 
same plants arranged in the same way will 
not always please. It lias often happened in 
the past that a good grower has been a poor 
hand at setting things up, or, in other words, 
he has been lacking in taste. The successful 
gardener now must not only be able to grow 
tilings, but he must be able to show them off 
to the best advantage. This I have no doubt 
the young men coming up will do. 

Stove. What has become of Acalyplia 
Sanderi? It has disappeared from many 
gardens. It is a very striking plant when 
well done. We could manage it in a warm 
house plunged in bottom heat, but when 
moved to the conservatory it looked unhappy, 
and the long, catkin like flowers dropped otf. 
A plant that, cannot ho moved from the 
warm stove without suffering loses its value. 
Plirynium variegatuui is a very effective 
foliage plant, in some hands, hut it is not. 
everybody’s plant, and will not submit to 
rough-and ready treatment. It should be potted 
in fibrous peat and leaf mould, with plenty of 
sand, and very free drainage. Hpiplivlluuis 
in baskets are now coming into flower, 
and may be bung up in the conservatory ; the 
flowers will last longer there. Begonia Gloiro 
do Lorraine flowers best near the glass, and 
will do well in good-sized baskets in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 dogs. The baskets could be 
draped with creeping plants. Tradescantia 
zebrina and T. vittata, pegged round the base 
of tho basket and then given their freedom, 
are rather pretty, and there are other things 
suitable. '1 here is often a demand for Smilax 
and Asparagus for cutting. They are easily 
raised and grown. The Smilax must be 
trained to string to facilitate its removal when 
wanted. Both Smilax and Asparagus can be 
raised from seeds, but the dwarf variety of A. 
plumosus does not come true from seeds, and. 
therefore, must be propagated by cuttings or 
division; the latter the simpler way. Keep 
down fires as much as possible. With tho 
shortening days it will be better to proceed 
quietly. Moisture in the atmosphere must be 
in proportion to the fire-heat used. Watering 
at the root must be carefully done now. 

The trouble of Crape-growing. 'There 
arc two evils that every Grape grower lias to 
deal with sooner or later: One is shanking 
and tin* second is mealy bug. which is often 
more troublesome than shanking, which may 
be got rid of by lifting the roots and placing 
them in a well-drained, well made border. 
But to clear out mealy-bug when thoroughly 
had is a work of time. The mealy-bug is in¬ 
troduced by the plant-grower. The demand 
for more flowers Jayst be met bv filling the 
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vineries with plants, the stove being often re¬ 
lieved in this way in summer. Jt is rare now- 
a days to meet with a collection of stovo plants 
without mealv-hug. and so far as known there 
is no cure. Vaporising may kill a few of the 
old insects, but will not kill the eggs, and 
they increase very fast in a warm-house, and 
when a collection of plants has become in¬ 
fested with the pest it is better to throw out 
all the old specimens and confine the attention 
to the young plants, at the same time thor¬ 
oughly painting or cleaning the. interior of 
the house. The same course must be adopted 
with the vinery. After the Vines are pruned 
thoroughly clean the inside of the house, re¬ 
move all loose bark from the Vines, and paint 
them with a strong solution of warm Gishurst 
compound, mnde to the consistency of paint by 
adding clay, sulphur, and soot, and rub it well 
in round the spurs. Jn the spring closely 
watch for the insects which have escaped the 
dressing. This is daily work for some time. 

Orchard house trees. -The house will be 
for some time full of Chrysanthemums, there¬ 
fore the potted trees must remain outside 
till after Christmas or until the house is at 
liberty and been thoroughly cleaned or re¬ 
painted inside if time permits. I believe in a 
coat of paint inside as often ns it can be done. 
The trees in the meantime may be protected 
with long litter placed round tiio pots, and a 
thin covering placed over the tops of tho pots 
also. 

Roses tor late blooming in pots. If 

strong plants are lifted now and potted in fl¬ 
inch or fl inch pots, according to the size of 
the plants, and the pots plunged in a bed of 
leaves in a frame or pit, the lights only to he 
put on in frosty or wet weather, the longest 
shoots to be shortened at the time of the pot¬ 
ting, and the longest roots shortened a little 
also, and the final pruning to be done after the 
roots get to work, say in a month or six weeks 
time, there will be some fine flowers next 
March and April. Well-ripened plants should 
be placed indoors ready for starting. It is of 
no use attempting to force Hoses unless the 
wood is firm and well matured, and if long 
stemmed flowers are wanted the plants must 
he pruned hard back into the firm, ripe wood, 
and tho roots must be well nourished. 

Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale. Both 
Rhubarb and Seakale come best and quickest 
in the dark. This dark, close atmosphere is 
a necessity for Seakale, and 1 prefer it for 
Rhubarb. There is a scarcity of Apples this 
season, and Rhubarb will be wanted early, 
and the crowns are sufficiently rested now to 
start into growth under the influence of 
warmth. Do not break up the roots in lift¬ 
ing. Move them whole, and pack close to¬ 
gether, filling the interstices with fine soil, 
and give a good watering. 

Room gardening. One of the difficulties 
of the inexperienced room gardener at this 
season is to know when to give water. The 
only safe course is to tap the side of the pots 
and learn to judge from the sound. This is 
the best test, and one easily learnt when the 
plants arc in earthenware pots, but in china 
or other vases the matter is more difficult. 
Scarcely any plants will require water more 
than twice a week now, even in a warm room, 
and once a week may he sufficient in a cool 


dendrons I have seen are growing in the al¬ 
luvial soil alongside a large lake. They will 
not grow in a clialk or limestone soil, even 
when peat is brought in, as the water which 
rises up in the land is impregnated with lime, 
and works its way into the new soil. The 
Dahlias have been blackened with frost in one 
singlo night, and may be lifted, dried, and 
stored, if not already done. Gladioli also 
should be lifted. In some soils they may live 
through the winter, but it is better to lift and 
store safe from frost. 

Fruit garden. -The autumn is the season 
for planting and pruning. The want of the 
age in fruit growing is to grub old, useless 
trees and plant young ones of approved varie¬ 
ties. This is not so much required in well 
managed gardens, as there the work of re¬ 
newing, lilting, and replanting is an annual 
thing. Every autumn a look round is given, 
and those trees which do not pay for their 
keep or are past renovation are removed, and 
another tree occupies the site. In a general 
way we do not want so many kinds, but in a 
private garden more varieties are wanted than 
would be necessary or desirable in a market 
garden. For small gardens I have faith in 
the dwarfing stock for Apples and Fears, hut 
they must be well nourished with rich top- 
dressings and the spade must bo banished 
from their roots. I have seen so many failures 
arise from neglecting these points that one 
finds it, necessary to lav some stress upon them. 
Tho finest fruits are obtained from these sur¬ 
face-rooting trees, but nourishment must be 
given on the surface, and tho roots must not 
be ruined by digging among them. Many 
people delay pruning their bush fruits till the 
spring to see what the birds will leave them. 
1 liis is the doctrine of the fatalist wait and 
see. Jt is not difficult to keep off the birds, if 
taken in time, with dressings of lime and soot. 

Vegetable garden.— Tliu forcing gardener 
will now bo busy collecting materials for hot¬ 
beds. Jn the country at any rate this is the 
most economical way of forcing Aspurugus. 
The warmth from a bed of fermenting ma¬ 
terials gives a genial temperature that takes 
all out of the roots they are capable of, and 
when the crop of Asparagus comes out, Let¬ 
tuces or Potatoes may be planted, and when 
those things in their turn are finished off the 
beds and 1 rallies may be used for pricking off 
tender seedlings and cuttings into for filling 
flower beds in spring and summer. Of course, 
where one lias a good roomy Mushroom-house 
a good deal may be done in it besides growing 
Mushrooms. The late Peas are pretty well 
over now. and these and Runner Beans may 
he cleared, as the frost has damaged every 
thing of a tender nature. The Potato disease 
has destroyed a good many Potatoes. More 
attention should he given to spraying. As a 
preventive this is better than waiting till 
disease has blackened the foliage. The 
copper mixture only partially covers the 
foliage, but if used in time it appears to pro¬ 
tect the plants. The early varieties do not 
produce so heavy a crop as the late sorts, but 
they come off early enough to permit of a later 
crop of T urnips or Spinach being planted, 
so that they are profitable, and there are 
early kinds which keep fit for use well into 
winter. E. Hobday. 


room. 

Outdoor garden. It is generally thought 
that Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas must 
have peat to grow in. They will, of course, 
grow well in the peat-beds of Surrey and 
Kent, but peat is by no means absolutely 
necessary. They will not grow in chalk cr 
where there is much lime in the soil, but it is 
possible to make a suitable bed without peat. 
In tlie High Beech nurseries of Messrs. Paul 
they are growing in rather a heavy loam, and 
though it is heavy, it at the same time feels 
gritty to the touch. T here nre many places 
in Worcestershire and Staffordshire whore 
they grow freely in the red loam overlying the 
red sandstone. When I lived in Sussex a 
good many years ago we made up beds for 
Rhododendrons by mixing with the natural 
soil leaf mould, old cow-manure, and broken 
pieces of sandstone, which we obtained from 
a quarry near. These seemed to retain the 
moisture in the soil, which is so essential to 
growth. Some of the finest masses of Rhodo 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Carden Diary. 

November 13th .— 1 The border Carnations 
were planted last month, but we always keep 
a few of each of the best, varieties in pots 
through the winter to fill the blanks, if there 
should be any in the beds. Those that re¬ 
main after all beds are made up will be 
planted in a reserve bed in spring, rather 
wider apart for layering, and the flowers are 
always useful for cutting. Trenching is being 
done on cold mornings, and when the ground 
is hard with Trust, manure is wheeled on to 
tin* land. 

November /^A.-Bush fruits are being 
pruned. We have always managed to save 
the buds from the birds by dressing with 
lime and soot, and the dressing keeps the 
bark bright and free from Moss and insects. 
A sufficient, number of stout, straight shoots 
is selected for cuttings to provide stock iu 
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the future. No gardener ought to huy Goose¬ 
berry or Currant bushes unless a new variety 
is introduced, unless the garden is new and 
there is no stock to work from. 

November loth. —We shall work steadfastly 
at the pruning, as we have a good deal to do, 
and the training of wall trees takes time. 
Pears on east and west walls are now clear of 
leaves, or nearly, and will be pruned and 
trained as soon as possible. We use the 
pliable shoots of the Golden Willow for train¬ 
ing the large branches of wall-trees and 
espaliers. '1 hey are grown on the place, and 
cost nothing, and will last one, and in some 
cases two, years. 

November Kith. —Most of the leaves are 
down now, and some extra hands will be put 
on to make them up in heaps, and they will 
then be carted into the Melon ground, and be 
stacked up and used for making hot-beds, 
mixed with stable manure. Hot beds will be 
made up for Asparagus and other things 
which will be required shortly. Keakale and 
lthubnrb are forced in the Mushroom-house, 
as fortunately we have room. 

November 17lh. —Cold pits have been 
cleared of tender things, and are being filled 
with bulbs, Roses, etc., intended for forcing. 
Several deep pits have been filled with late 
Cauliflowers, which are just showing white 
hearts, as one never knows what weather is 
coming. Endives and Lettuce also have to 
be provided for. A gardener never has much 
leisure if ho keeps all things moving in their 
proper position. Dry sheltering materials 
have to be provided. 

November 18th. —Some long littery manure 
lias been placed over Potato clamps to pro¬ 
vide for sudden sharp frost. As soon as the 
fruit trees are pruned we should turn our at¬ 
tention to winter spraying. The work done in 
previous years has saved much labour. Lime 
is good, as the trees want it. but as an insect 
destroyer the alkali wash is more effective, 
and may be used at any time whilst the buds 
are dormant. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener a notloe. —Should A month's notice 
Riven to a flrardeiier be a c alendar month’s notice, as from 
-1st October to 21st November, or should it l« a Tour 
weeks’ notice? If a calendar month, should the three 
days over four weeks be paid for j>er diem at a proportion 
of the weekly wage?— A. M. 

[Strictly speaking a calendar month’s notice 
is necessary, and the odd days are paid for 
]»r diem at a proportion of the weekly wage, 
but, as a rule, when notice is given at the 
end of a week of service, and wages are paid 
weekly, the '* month’s ” notice is accepted as 
meaning a four weeks’ notice. If given 
during the currency of a week it is generally 
understood as a calendar month’s notice. — 
K. C. T.J 

r Weekly tenant as market gardener In 
Ireland. -I am a gardener and employed as such. In 
June last I took a house, with acre of garden attached, as 
weekly tenant. Half of the garden is occupied with Apple- 
trees, and was in a most neglected state, both my land- 
lord and his agent were aware that I took the place with 
the view of selling the produce. I went to considerable 
expense in buying a stock of plants, young trees, etc., aDd 
also worked only half time in my situation. I made 
40 yards of barb wire fence to keep off tre* papers. I am 
thinking of erecting a glasahouee for Tomatoes and a fruit 
room. Before I go any further I wish to ask you if I 
should be entitled to compensation in the event of a rise 
of rent or notice to quit? Also, to what |>eriod of notice 
am I entitled? In the rent book given me the house rent 
is shown on one page and the garden rent on another 
page, separately’. Perhaps I should inform you that my 
landlord is not in the habit of assisting his tenants in 
improvements. Also, I heard that the term of his lease of 
this place was nearly ended.—G. M. 

n Tegret to any that I have no know¬ 
ledge of Irish law, so cannot answer your 
questions, but I should expect you would not 
be entitled to compensation. If in England, 
would not bo entitled to compensation 
for the glasshouse, as the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act does not apply to weekly 
tenancies. But. on leaving, you could pull 
down the glasshouse and take it, away.— 
K. T.| _ _ J 

POULTRY. 

SOFT FOOD FOR FOWLS. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
value of soft food as a morning meal—especi¬ 
ally during the cold winter months. Now this 
season is with us, I would strongly advise all 
who have not done so 1j^r"c5njjj^ence ^it^jJiisf^at 
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once, especially those who have laying hens. 
To promote egg production every effort is 
needed to keep up the heat in the body, and 
this cannot bo accomplished if the food is not 
stimulating. Nothing is better than a feed 
of warm, soft food as soon as the birds come 
off the perch. I have observed they prefer 
this to any kind of corn in the morning. This 
may arise from its being warm. Everyone 
who wishes to obtain the best results in win¬ 
ter should endeavour to give the fowls their 
morning meal immediately they come off the 
perch. This is far better than seeing them 
trying to find shelter or all huddled together 
to obtain warmth. 

Another advantage of warm soft food in the 
morning is that the fowls do not need to 
drink cold water, which also tends to reduce 
the heat in the crop. I never give them water 
early in the day. This soft food is only in 
accordance with nature, seeing when in full 
laving in spring they can obtain it on grass 
runs, etc. 

I am aware many consider it trouble the 
first thing in the morning, but this is not so if 
thought and attention nro given. I boil 
enough food three times a week to supply 
my thirty birds. Each night sufficient, is put 
into a tin and put in the oven. This keeps 
it nice and warm, and it is ready the first, 
thing. Everyone can find some place to put 
the food so that it may bo warm. Another 
way when the vegetables are cooked and 
mashed up is to add as much meal, mixing 
with boiling water to make it just stiff 
enough. Whore birds are kept in confine¬ 
ment this mixture is doubly valuable. Much 
of the liver disease arises from lack of vege¬ 
table food, and this is the finest way to give 
it. Recently I saw several lots kept by dif¬ 
ferent owners in close confinement, and in 
each case they were suffering from lack of 
this food. Some give them the Roft food at 
night, and I have been astonished at the way 
some feed their birds and hear them com¬ 
plain of bad results. I know it is on«ier to 
give it at. night, but I prefer giving the birds 
Maize or some good corn when they are going 
to roost. Dorset. 

Hens ailing ( ki KUballyuwen” ).—Ycur hens 
are suffering from liver disease, the surest 
signs of which are moping, darkening of the 
comb, follow ed by wasting and diarrlnra. The 
principal cause of this complaint is a wrong 
system of feeding, and the proper treatment 
consists in change of food, a fresh run, and 
the administration of occasional doses of 
Epsom salts or of suitable liver pills. Some 
poultry-keepers recommend one grain of 
calomel per bird every other day for a week 
or ten days, mixed with soft food. Avoid all 
stimulating or heating kinds of food, and 
lessen the quantity of food given at each meal, 
that, tho digestive organs may recoup their 
strength. Do not give Maize at all. ns this 
tends greatly to encourage liver trouble ; you 
would find good, sound Oats prove very bene¬ 
ficial to your fowls. Want of sufficient exer¬ 
cise is another causo of liver complaint. The 
food should, therefore, be scattered far and 
wide, so that the birds mnv have healthy em¬ 
ployment in finding it, or be thrown amongst 
straw or chaff, so that they mny have to 
scratch.to obtain it. See that the drinking- 
water is changed daily. After the course of 
medicine has been gone through, add some 
sulphate of iron to the drinking-water to 
strengthen the fowls.—S. S. G. 


the wall of a room which is artificially heated, 
ns in Rucli a position the air is dry and ex¬ 
hausted, and liable to cause irritation of the 
bronchial tubes. Give your bird some broken 
grits and a little? hard-boiled egg, mixed with 
Arrowroot biscuit; also a small supply of 
Flax-seed. Home old mortar, bruised and 
mixed with the grit-sand, will also prove valu¬ 
able in restoring your bird to health. Avoid 
pampering it with sugar or other sweet food, 
but let it have a good supply of Watercress 
and Dandelion. The irritable condition cf 
the skin would arise from various causes, 
being often associated with either indigestion 
or the presence of parasites in the cage. The 
presence of these pests mny be known if 
greyish spots be observed ujion the woodwork 
"of the cage, or, if a white cloth or handker¬ 
chief be thrown over the cagp at night, some 
of the vermin will be found adhering to it in 
the morning. In this case scald the cage in 
boiling water, and, when dry, paint alt the 
inside with Fir-tree oil. Give your canary a 
piece of cuttlefish bone to nibble at, than 
which nothing is hotter for keeping cage-birds 
in good healtli.—S. S. G. 

Death of canary (11. N. This bird 
appears to have had a severo fit of apoplexy, 
which is usually due to the rupturo of a blood¬ 
vessel in the substance of the brain. This is 
often brought about through the derangement 
of the digestive organs in consequence of un¬ 
suitable diet, while sudden alarm is a fre¬ 
quent cause in a bird predisposed to an 
attack. The internal organs in this case were, 
however, in a very diseased condition ; the 
bird had evidently been ailing for some time. 
When a seizure of this kind is of compara¬ 
tively slight extent there may be gradual 
recovery, but the sufferer is generally 
rendered incapable of flying or perching, mid 
in no case can it be considered out of danger 
till after the eighth day. In extreme cases, 
like this one, no treatment is of anr avail.— 
S. H. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queriee and answer* are inserted in 
Gardknino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardr.ni.vo, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should Itc sent to the 
Poblisukk. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the jtaper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardmunq has to bo 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe, and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 
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BIRDS. 

Dead canary (W. //. Kirby).— Inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels caused the death of your 
bird. It had been in bad health for some 
time. The plumage was in a very loose con¬ 
dition, showing that it had been kept too 
warm, while the inflammation may be attri¬ 
buted to the effects of a chill from sudden 
lowering of the temperature or to errors in 
diet. The bird did not appear to have par¬ 
taken of food for a considerable time. 

8. S. G. 

Canary ailing (H. Laurie).— To cure the 
wheezing from which your bird is suffering, 
put eight drops of glycerine and a little gum 
arabic in the drinking-water daily, and. 
while protecting it. from cold air and 
draughts, avoid placing its cage high up oil 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Dividing Montbretlas (J. K.).— These should be 
frequently divided, selecting the largest and bent conns 
for next year’s blooming, and using the smaller ones to 
increase your stock. Division is best done when the 
foliage is dying off, as the conns begin to grow imme¬ 
diately. 

Chrysanthemum leaves yellow (Walter 
Iluickrr ).—The leaves sent appear to he old ones. These, 
on the lower part of the stem, would turn yellow more or 
less, according to the variety, at this season. They have 
become ripe, and the plant has no further use for them. 
You have kept them free of disease. 

Pruning a pot - grown Rose Francois 
Crousee (Rnsalba).— You will not need to prune this 
plant very much. Take away a foot or so of the extreme 
ends of shoots, then the blossom will break out from the 
remaining eyes. If you can bend or loop the growths a 
bit, this will induce them to flower from almost every eje. 

Propagating early Chrysanthemums 
(Walter Uawker). —It is not wise to start propagating 
early varieties from cuttings before March. Those to he 
ha«l then are soft, and they root freely. Lift the roots of 
those you wish to increase, and nfter cutting off the old 
stems put them into Hhallow boxes, just covering the 
root* with earth. Place them in a greenhouse or frame, 
and keep atvay severe frost. At the period named there 
should be an ample supply of cuttings, 

Covering greenhouse wall with Ferns (G.\ 
—Your best courre will be at once to fix to your wall stout 
strips of wood 6 feet apart, running from top to bottom. 
These should be 4 inches deep. To these fasten securely 
galvanised Iron wire with large 0 inch mesh ; then force 
in between that and the wall turfy pieces of peat, loam, 
and also Moss. Quite fill in the space between the wire 
and w«U in this way, then plant into it small Perns, 
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and keep it well syringed. You may also obtain ripe Pern 
spores. Mix them with soft water in a pan or pail, and 
•yringe them in that way all over the wall. So treated 
there will be in time a perfect wall of Ferns. 

Daisies on lawn (Cosheen ).—You should employ a 
lad to pull out the Daisies with a hand-fork or some such 
suitable tool. This is a sure but a slow plan. When com¬ 
pleted, the lawn should have a dresdng of loam, rotten 
manure, and wood-ashes spread over it, and in April some 
lawn Crass seed should be sown, then well raked in and 
rolled. Daisies on a lawn should never be allowed to 
flower, as they seed freely. You ought to mow the lawn 
where Daisies abound every few days to prevent the 
plants blooming. 

Streptocarpl after blooming (Branksome).— 
Streptocarpi that have done blooming should lie kept 
moderately dry, but not parched up, till the beginning of 
March or thereabouts, when they must lie shaken clear of 
the old soil and repotted in a compost of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver-sand. Give 
more water, hut he very eareful in this respect till the 
growth is well on the move. Overwatering at this period 
causes the soil to become sour and too wet, thus prevent¬ 
ing the free growth of the roots. You had better leave 
the dividing of the Asparagus Sprengeri till the spring. 
Large plantH often seed freely, and young plants are easily 
raised in this way. Sow the seed in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and eand, and place in gentle heat. If the seed 
is fresh it will germinate very quickly. 

Rosea in a herbaceous border (Norite* 
Hampshire ).— You could grow some Roses in the border 
if you are eareful to prepare some good holes for the 
plants. It would lie best to plant half-standards or stan¬ 
dards, then they would lie lifted above the majority of the 
herbaceous plants. Holes opened about 18 inches wide 
and 2 feet deep would be about right. Return the soil 
after forking up the bottom, and mix with it a little well- 
decayed manure. A peck of nice compost to go imme¬ 
diately upon the roots is a good plan. This may consist of 
old potting soil, burnt garden refuse, well-rotted manure, 
and road sand, in equal parts. If a little old mortar be 
available add a little of this also. Any of the kinds 
named would be very suitable. If you cannot use them 
all, leave out Karl of Duffeiin, A. K Williams, Camille 
Bemardin, Reynolds Hole, Maurice Bernardin, and Marie 
Baumann. 

Clematis Jackmanl, planting (Mrs. E. 

Brown ).—We would prefer to plant out the Clematis at 
once, or, failing this, to wait until February next. In either 
ease a plant of the age given should be transferred, with 
the ball of roots intact, to its new position. You will 
require a hole of about 2 feet t> inches across and the same 
in depth, the latter to allow of 4 inches of drainage below 
the box. With the position prepared, it will be a good 
plan to bring the box alongside, and saw or strip all the 
side boards off, leaving the bottom board in position, as 
thi9 will be helpful when lowering the plant into the 
prepared hole. The space around should he filled in with 
loam, manure, leaf-mould, and grit, all mixed together, 
keeping the mixture as rough as is possible. Make the 
soil moderately firm aroiinu the plant, and surface the 
latter with not more than 2 inches of the new soil. It will 
be better if a thorough watering he given a day or two 
before the transplanting is carried ouL Provided the 
plant, is transferred with the bail of roots intact the 
pruning may be done as usual. You should use every 
endeavour so to transplant it that the ball of roots is not 
broken up, as this will assuredly weaken planls of this age 
and eize. 

Growing Brugmaneiaa (Datura) (Mm. Batche¬ 
lor ).— Planted out under glass in a lied or border of any 
kind and allowed plenty of root room and abundance of 
moisture, the Brugmansias will soon form handsome 
specimens. The flowers are produced plentifully, the 
plants often continuing in bloom till the end of the year. 
After blooming, the plants should be pruned every year, 
otherwise they will exceed their allotted space. Before 
the pruning is done the plants should be allowed to get 
dry at the root, otherwise bleeding will ensue. Whilst in 
flower doses of either liquid-manure or an artificial stimu¬ 
lant are most beneficial. When grown in the open air 
during the summer a rather sheltered position with plenty 
of sunshine should be chosen, putting out the plants 
towards the end of May in good soil not too heavy. If 
lifted in the autumn before frost comes, potted, and 
placed in a temperate house, they will do good service for 
many years in the flower garden. Standards are the best 
to use in this way, as then the drooping flowers are seen 
to better advantage. Good varieties are B. arborea, B. a. 
Knighti (double flowers), B. suaveolens (white), and B. 
chlorantha (yellow). They are easily raised from cuttings 
of the young growths in spring. 

The garden refuse heap (Xoviee, Hants).— It 
you want to have good leaf-soil for potting, collect, good 
tree leaves, and store them in a heap separate from all 
other matter. If occasionally turned during the winter 
and freely watered, also liberally dusted with soot when 
the turnings take place, very excellent potting soil to mix 
with loam should result. Still, it would require some nine 
months to enable the leaves to thoroughly decompose. As 
to a general garden refuse heap, if you excavate a hole, 
say 2 feet deep and 4 feet wide, of any length, you would 
And it much more difficult to turn the material than 
would be the ewe were it a heap on the level ground. 
Frequent turning is, indeed, essential in such case to 
proper mixing and decomposition. If you made a pit to 
hold the refuse there should be a couple of feet space at 
one end to enable turning to be done. Soot, dressed libe¬ 
rally, ii good, helping to destroy insects, and if a few 
wounds of any good artificial manure be added per cart¬ 
load and well mixed, the material, which may comprise 
any vegetables that will decay, may be thus made capital 
manure. All hedge and fruit-tree prunings should be kept 
apart and burned, spreading the resultant ashes over any 
breadths in the kitchen garden that you want to crop. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistaria not blooming (Mrs. Peake ).—After the 
flowering season is past any old wiry branches may be cut 
out, and early in July the shoots produced by the main or 
leading stems should lie pinched back to within a foot or 
little more of the main stem, in order to check the very 
rampant growth. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds jtutM^hind where the shoot was 
stopped, and after these«hoots have gr^w^i a f**pv inches 


they should be stopped. The result of this will be the 
formation of flower-buds at the bottom of the shoot first 
shortened. Early in the following spring these shoots 
should be cut back to within five or six eyes of the main 
stem, and the young growths from these eyes are then to 
be treated in the same way as those of the previous year. 

By following this treatment, long continuous wreaths of 
flower will be produced. When the leading stems have 
reached the leogth it is intended they should attain they 
may also be stopped, In order to prevent a too wild and 
wandering style of growth. 

Planting evergreen hedge (E. A .).—Hollies 
may be planted now or in the spring; both seasons have 
their advantages and disadvantages. With early autumn 
planting the plants ought to make a certain amount of 
root growth before becoming dormant during the winter, 
which should enable them to endure the cold weather 
unharmed. The advocates of spring planting affirm that 
as the sap is rising the plants start away at once into 
growth instead of remaining dormant for some months. 

If, however, the succeeding summer prove hot and dry, 
the autumn-planted hushes will be found to stand the 
strain far better than those planted in the tpring, unless 
the latter are copiously watered at intervals. Before 
planting you should well break up and manure the soil, 
and should be careful to treat the plants liberally for a 
year or two, by which time they should have got a good 
hold of the soil and be growing freely. At tention bestowed 
during the early stages of growth of a Holly-hedge is well 
repaid by the after results. If neglected at first the plants 
fail to start well, and a satisfactory result is rarely 
attained. The distance apart that you plant will have to 
depend on the size of your Hollies, but do not overcrowd. 
The young bushes, if all goes well with them, will soon 
grow into each other and form a hedge that has co peer 
for impenetrability and shelter. 

FRUIT. 

Vine mildew (X .).—The mildew generally comes on 
Vines in cold seasons, and especially when the Vines, 
either indoors or outside, are exposed to cold currents of 
air. Careless exposure of Vines through excessive bottom 
ventilation often causes it to appear. The best preventive 
is found in the free use of sulphur, dusted freely over the 
affected leaves as soon as the mildew appears. 

Cankered Apple-bark (If'.). — Evidently your 
Apple-tree is beiog attacked by the canker fungus. This 
fungus seldom attacks trees when in good health, and we 
fear the roots of your tree are already in inferior subsoil. 
You may entirely lift and replant the tree, hard pruning 
the strongest roots, or opening a trench round it 3 feet 
from the stem, severing any downward roots, and refilling 
with freBh soil; also, in either case, adding a light, mulch 
of manure to the surface. You may at once scrape off the 
diseased liark, then make up a compound of soft-soap, 
clay, and soot into a pasty' form, and to a quart add a 
tablespoonful of paraffin, then well work that with a paint 
brush into the diseased hark, and in that way you may' 
effectually stop the progress of the canker. 

Moeh and Lichen on fruit trees (E. But Ur).— 
For Mo» and Lichen on fruit trees there is nothing so 
good as the caustic alkali solution, which Is made as 
follows : If you want only a small quantity, dissolve J lb. 
of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add $ lb. of com. 
mercial potash (prarlash), stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of the solution. Apply i 
to the stems and branches of the trees when the leaves 
have all fallen, taking care that the solution does not 
touch the hands and face or clothes. 

Fig-trees not fruiting (G .).—It is very evident 
that your Fig-trees are growing too strongly. You would 
do well to open a trench round the roots 3 feet from them, 
and sever all large roots, also bringing the smaller ones 
near the surface. That would present a strong check to 
coarseness. Ordinarily, Fig-trees outdoore do not fruit 
much until they have been some time planted. The Fig 
needs a very warm south wall, where the wood and leaves 
get ample sunlight. The shoots should lie moderately 
thinned during the summer, those left being neatly nailed 
to the wall, to enable them to ripen. Unless thus well 
ripened they do not produce fruit. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

/.;. Butler. —Your queries are answered in the usual way, 
a* we do not undertake to send copies containing special 
answers to queries forwarded by our eorresjiondents. 
Besides, you have in sending your queries and the stamps 
given no address. As you cannot buy the paper in your 
district—wherever that may be—your best plan will be to 
become a subicriber and have it sent regularly to you; 
but any newsagent would take an order for its regular I 
delivery, though lie may not stock copies for occasional 

inquiries- Stwice, tlonts.—See also i he article, “ Waste 

Garden Produce,” p 475.- Lancashire —You are, of 

course, quite right in your view of the matter ; perhaps 
the note on “ Waste Garden Produce,” p. 475, will be 

helpful.- Ethel Falb'ner. The Pear you inquire about 

is (Tvedale’s St. Germain ; of no value except for stewing. 
No one would ever think of paying the price you mention. 
You can buy young trees of this from any fruit-tree 

nurseryman.- M. A. P .—The Roses you mention should 

do well with you, nmre especially as you are planting in a 

warm border.-W\ BuUough .—We know of no book 

dealing with Tea growing. We do not reply to queries by 
post,. Milton House..— The best and only way is to sur¬ 
round with wire the plantation in which the trees arc- 

growing.- A rci Garten. —Seeing you want Asparagus for 

the foliage only, yon should procure such os A. plumosus 
and A. Sprengeri. These are grown under glass, and then 
you will have the foliage all the year round, which would 
not be the ca«e if you grew the ordinary Asparagus. Lift 
the Roses, pack them in straw, with a mat all round, and 
plant as soon as you can after you arrive at your new- 
home. If on arrival you find the roots dry, soak them 

well in a tank before planting.- J. P. T.— Rose Gnus 

an Teplit* should, we think, answer your purjJOse. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— C. F. //.-Malvastrum ?p. 
Material is insufficient for exact determination. 

Names or fruits. — B. T. W.— Apple Tower of 
Glamia.- E. D .—Pear Catillac, one of the best cooking 


aorta.- J. D. Thorium.—I, Bergamotte Esperen ; 2, 

Van Mona. Leon Leclerc.- J. C. Smith.— 1, Tom Putt; 

2, Blenheim Orange. 

Catalogues received.—W. and T. Samson, The 
Nurseries, Kilmarnock .—List of Forest ani Ornamental 

Treat. -W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.— 

Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthemums for 190.it 

-Penniok and uo., De'gany Nurseries, Co. Wick¬ 
low. -Flowering Shrubs and Trees. 

Plants injured. —About twelve months ago 
I had a conservatory built, the staging and in¬ 
terior woodwork being stained with “Jode- 
lite” instead of being painted. This had a 
disastrous effect on the plants, the leaves all 
turning brown and shrivelling up. I even¬ 
tually had two coats of size and two coats of 
paint put on, but found the stuff ate its way 
through, and now it is beginning to affect the 
plants again. I understand that vitriol is the 
principal ingredient of Jodelite. Can any 
reader suggest a remedy? —Arthur E. 
Watson. 

A show of winter-flowering Carnations. 

—There appears to be a feeling among 
growers that the time has arrived when a 
show of winter-flowering Carnations would be 
of interest. I venture, therefore, to appeal to 
all those holding this opinion to kindly com¬ 
municate with me forthwith, stating what 
aihount of support they are willing to con¬ 
tribute to such a scheme, so that data may be 
at hand to prove whether a show hold early in 
December would receive sufficient support. 
In the event of adequate subscriptions being 
forthcoming 1 have already been promised 
the assistance of several growers in drawing 
up a schedule that would be acceptable to 
both private gardeners and to the trade, and 
in making such arrangements as to ensure 
success.— Hayward Mathias. 

Size Of bowling-green.— Will any reader give me 
the length, width, rise on centre, etc., of a bowling-green? 
Are there any hard and-fast rules as to dimensions?— 
Oymro. 


All to gather 
All together 

“ Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth.” 

One of the truest state¬ 
ments uttered hy Pitt. 

For success in business, 
confidence between partners 
is a sine ijiui non. 

We would like you to be¬ 
come partners, but we do 
not ask for your confidence. 
We wish to earn it. 

Give us a trial. All Cata¬ 
logues free. 

The Co-operative B:es, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


qPRAYING PAYS.—The Syringe is out-of- 

Q date, inefficient, and much too slow. Get a Powerful 
Hydraulic Spray Pump. Sprays in fine mist any liquid spray- 
able without Id jury u> the most tender plant. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money cheerfully returned. Price from 15s - 
GEORGE H. ALEXANDER, Engineer, 63. John Bright- 
street. Birmingham Esta blished 1896._ 

■REST Strong' Warm, Haud-woveu Woollen 

D HORSE RUG, with throat strap and bound, carriage 
paid, for 5«. 6d.; smaller sizes, 4s. rd and 3s. Cash re- 
turned no t ap proved — H. j. G ASSON. Rye. ___ 

Tt/rll.lfARY KNEE BOOT’S, smart appear- 

ill nee, 7s. 6d. per pair. Naval Race Boots, very strong, 
6#. 6d. psr pair. Bluchers, 5a. 6d. Der nair. Any size ; carr. 
paid Ua»h retnrned not approved.-H. J. G ASSON, Rye. 

TJUKTICULTURAL GLASS, PAINT, Ac.— 

XI 200 fk boxes, 4th, 21-0*., 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 by 12 and 14. 
58*. fid.; by 16 and 18, 31s Bee* Putty, 6s. 9d. cwt. Gross 

weight. Free on rail —HAL MRHAW , Ro pery-n reet, HuIL 

H ARDENER required at once, thoroughly 

VJ experienced, Bingle handed but any necessary help pro 
Tided; no glass; married, without family essential, and not 
over 40 years of age Cottage and comfortable situation.- 
M a J o k R [CKET f 8, The Grange, Staplelield. near Crawley, 
Sussex. Hay ward s Heath station distant 5^ miles. 


- p ARDENING ” BINDING COVERS— 

\T Oorert for binding each Volume of Gardening 
Ii.r.rsTRATEP. from Vol. I. up to the present tune, are on 
sale, price Is 6d. each: po»t free. Is. fid. each. Of all Book¬ 
sellers; or from the Publishing Office—17, I? umival-street, 
HolbQW, London, E.O. 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

No. 1,393. — A OL. XX\ IT. Founded by H'. Robinson, Author of "The Enjlish Flower Garden." N0\ EMBER IS, 190.3. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PLANTING SEASON. 

Autumn planting of deciduous trees, whether 
in the fruit or ornamental garden, has many 
advantages over that of spring planting. 
'Flie soil is usually much warmer, and, up 
to the time of writing (October 2nd), much 
drier than it can be expected early in the 
year, consequently the roots have a much 
better chance of laying hold of their new sur¬ 
roundings before very severe frosts set in- 
no mean advantage should a dry spring and 
summer follow. 1 say deciduous trees, but, 
with the exception of a very few. most of the 
Conifers, as well as flowering and ornamental 
shrubs, may with safety be transplanted, pro¬ 
vided two items are observed namely, gua.d 
against a sodden soil and likewise a frozen 
soil. When trees from one part of the gul¬ 
den or nursery have to be moved, a respon¬ 
sible man should superintend the work, as not 
a little depends upon how they are lifted 
whether they succeed or not. It is necessary 
to threw out a circular trench first, 3 feet or 
more away from the trunk of the tree, and 
then with spade and fork work well under¬ 
neath the ball of soil and roots, damaging 
the latter as little as possible, and relieving 
the roots of as much soil as is ntcessary with 
the fork, so that the tree can be more con¬ 
veniently handled and conveyed to its destina¬ 
tion. Tyrees purchased from a nursery at a 
distance cannot have quite as much care and 
attention as home-grown stuff, yet a reliable 
nurseryman knows his work, and may be 
trusted to send trees in good condition. But, 
whether from a nursery or not, it is necessary 
to inspect each root, cutting away any dam¬ 
aged portions with a sharp knife, always cut¬ 
ting in a slanting direction upwards, examin¬ 
ing the under part of the tree in case an 
extra strong root may he located there, as 
these often cause much trouble if trees from 
a nursery have not been periodically trans¬ 
planted, cutting them well back, also any 
that arc fibreless. In moving home-grown 
trees, the respective stations should be got 
ready beforehand, although I am not an ad¬ 
vocate in being much in advance, in case 
heavy rains should set in, and it is never so 
well to plant if the pit gets flooded. On 
the arrival of nursery trees, unpack at once, 
unless in frosty weather, when they are best 
left alone until a thaw, and lay in by the 
roots until you are ready to plant. 

In so short an article cue cannot enter into 
full details as to preparation of the soil, site, 
etc., but this may be said; do not plant on 
water-legged land, as few trees succeed there, 
and on very retentive soils, if the land cannot 
be properly drained, much may be done by 
excavating deeply enough, so that stones or 
brick-bats can be placed at the bottom, and, 
under such circumstances, planting 6 inches 
or so above the ground level would be an ad¬ 
vantage rather than otherwise. It is not 
absolutely necessary to supplement the exist¬ 
ing soil, unless it is on old stations, as ordi¬ 
nary garden soil that has been regularly 
manured and cropped i^us^ally rich enbueh 
for mnst kinds of fruit t^ee8| i \ snid|5<|tmi- 
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tity of lime-rubble und wood-ashes, mixed 
with the soil taken out, may well be added, 
especially for stone fruits. For ornamental 
trees and shrubs, etc., a small quantity of de¬ 
cayed manure may be given, and Roses enjt y 
a fair amount incorporated with the soil 
beforehand. It has Ren remarked that great 
care is needed in lifting trees, but not more 
than in planting them ; therefore, spare no 
pains in spreading out the roots, guarding 
against planting too deep, and us the soil is 
thrown in give the tree or shrub a gentle 
shake, so that intervening spaces between the 
roots are filled in, making all nice and firm 
either with the feet or rammer, and supporting 
with stakes any that ore likely to be swayed 
with the wind. A few inches of mulching are 
beneficial, as this prevents, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, the ground being frozen very hard, 
except in hard winters. Of late years these 
have not come until the new year, by which 
time trees planted in November will have 
laid hold of the soil, although the third week 
in October of this year gave us a fair warn¬ 
ing what can happen, 18 degs. of frost being 
registered in the genial county of Devon, 
which is most unusual so early in the autumn. 
In some localities it may be necessary to 
water after shifting evergreen trees or shrubs, 
as the ground is exceptionally dry, and, to 
make matters worse, water very scarce, so 
it is to be hoped the rain will soon come, and 
in quantity. East Devon. 


TREE HEALING. 

In Country Life for September 2nd Inst 
(page 300) there was an article, entitled 
"Tree Healing Through the Bark.” In this 
the writer gives partial details of some re¬ 
markable experiments by Mr. Mokrgetski. 
who, it would appear, has been able, by the 
introduction of sundry “nutritive salts into 
the trunks of sick trees,” to cure diseased 
and renovate old, worn-out specimens, both 
of forest and fruit trees. Unfortunately, a 
very inadequate account of the procedure is 
given in the above article. The whole mat¬ 
ter is, if the statements made are reliable, 
ono of such paramount interest to all fruit 
growers, etc., that it would he highly desir¬ 
able to thoroughly investigate it. I therefore 
trust that you will favour me and your other 
readers with any information yon may be able 
to procure. R. W. Forsayeth. 

I Yhitechurch House, Cuppa gh , Waterford. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Amelanchler canadensis and Notospar- 
tlnm Carmichael lea—My plants of Amelanchier 
canadensis and Notospartium Oarmichaelkc do not grow 
against my south wall as satfcfactorily as they do else 
where in Devonshire. They have been planted three 
years. Soil, good garden loam; position, full south and 
sheltered. How can I improve them ?—T. W. 

[The Snowy Mespilus is one of our hardiest 
trees, thriving as well on sandy as on stiff 
soils, and, being a Canadian tree, no cold 
ever touches it. It is one of the most pre¬ 
cious of our flowering trees. Take it away 
from the wall and plant it in the open garden, 
not crowding it up in the shrubbery where 
everything is so often sacrificed to hungry 
evergreens. The pink Broom of New Zealand 
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(Notospartium Carmichaeliee) is not a shrub 
for cold climates or exposed places. To see 
it at its best it must be grown in the rock 
garden, as Messrs. Veitch do at Exeter, where 
treated thus there is a very fine specimen. 
Blunt your Pin us Laricio into their per¬ 
manent quarters when they come to hand, 
and protect from rabbits.J 
Crataegus Pyracantha.- A tree al»out 40 jears 
old, growing on a north wall, which uted to bear good 
crops of berries, now never brings any lo perfection. They 
turn rutty and fall off before ripe. Neither is the foliage 
very healthy. Can you kindly say what is wrong? It is 
moderately pruned.— Anon. 

f.We should say that the cause of the failure 
is due to exhaustion of the soil. You might 
try what clearing out the old soil will do. 
Take out a trench at about 4 feet from the 
stem and work the soil away up to the wall. 
Then replace this with some fresh leant to 
which has been added some manure, laying 
the roots carefully out in this. In all pro¬ 
bability you will find that the free is very dry 
at the roots, which would also account for 
the poor foliage and tlie shrivelling of the 
berries. After you have watered well, then 
put a mulch over all of some rotten manure.] 
Layering Rhododendrons. — I have a large 
Irorder of Rhododendrons, each bush being about 0 feet 
high and very straggling. I also have one bush which 
bears creamy-white flowers, but seems very weak, and this 
year has not flowered at all. I wish to prcpigate from 
this one in order to have more of its kind and to do awny 
with the others. Will you please tell me: (a), How and 
when to take cuttings ? (b), If they should be put in the 
greenhouse or out in the open ? (c). Of what should the 
soil be composed? 1 might add that three years ago the 
border was covered with peat Moss and (hen forked in, 
since then it has had little attention. Aspect, south, with 
a 9 foot wall on west aide, well sheltered north and east.— 
SUA CUiyUB VOLUITAH. 

[The best method of propagating Rhodo¬ 
dendrons is by layers. This is far better 
than grafting. Layered plants make the 
handsomest hushes', find, of course, one is not 
troubled with suckers of the pontieum or 
other kinds employed as stocks. The layers 
may be put down in spring, preferably March 
or April, and again in early autumn. Beat 
with a quantity of sand added is the best soil 
in which to insert the layers. The lower 
branches must be utilised for the purpose. 
If they cannot readily be brought down to 
the ground you may cut a notch halfway 
through the branch, so that it will bend but 
not break away totally from the parent plant. 
Last season’s growths make the best layers. 
Strip off a few of the lower leaves, then take 
the shoot in the left hand and make a cut 
about 1J inches in length with a sharp knife 
up the centre of the shoot. This is techni¬ 
cally called tongueing the shoot. A flat 
layering-trowel, something like a cheese- 
knife, with a straight edge, should be at hand. 
Insert this in the soil so ns to make a cut 
about 5 inches or 6 inches deep. Then bend 
the prepared shoot very gently, and fix it into 
the soil with some wooden or wire pegs in 
such a manner that the tongue formed by the 
cut points downward. See that it rests upon 
the soil at the bottom of the opening made by 
the trowel, then press the soil firmly around 
the layer with the handle of the latter, and 
the operation is completed If dry weather 
follow, a watering now and then will be bene¬ 
ficial. The layers make the-best plants if 
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allowed to remain on the stool two years, 
although they will root more or less freely in 
twelve months. The flower-buds should be 
removed from the layers before inserting in 
the soil. If you add plenty of peat to the 
soil we see no reason why the Rhododendrons 
should not succeed.] 

THE DOUBLE GORSE (ULEX EURO- 
rJEXJ? FL.-PL.). 

The best form of Gorse to cultivate in 
gardens and pleasure grounds is undoubtedly 
the double-flowered variety of ITlex europa?us. 
Whilst it flowers with all the profusion that 
makes the cpmrnon Gorse or Whin the I 
greatest glory of our English commons and 
wild places,, it has as a garden shrub two 
distinct advantages over the type from which 
it sprung. First, the doubling of the flowers, 
and the consequent relief, in a great measure, i 
of the plant from seed-bearing, allow the 
blossoms to remain much longer in beauty, 
which is a strong recommendation. Second, 
the plants themselves are always of a 
dwarfer, sturdier, and more compact habit, 
and therefore do not become gaunt and leggy, 


tury. I have selected this date because there 
is no doubt in my mind that all wall surfaces 
existing before it have attained to a degree of 
beauty and importance which makes them 
specially worth preserving, and although I do 
not personally wish to see Ivy on any wall sur¬ 
face, I must admit that those who differ from 
me can do less harm by indulging their taste 
for Ivy on comparatively modern buildings. 
The date being granted, I must explain why it 
is tliat Ivy should not be allowed to creep 
over more ancient walls and buildings. In 
all old masonry or other wall surfaces it is 
quite certain that there will be found many 
small openings, cracks, and crannies occur¬ 
ring on its surface, caused chiefly by the 
effect or weather and the necessary crumbling 
of ago. If the common Ivy he allowed to in¬ 
vade and clamber up such a surface, the effect | 
in the course of years is certain, and must be 
disastrous, because it (the common Ivy) has 
the deadly power of inserting itself into all 
these openings, and will in time embed itself 
in, and entirely cover up, the material of 
which the surface is composed. When this 


The double Gorse (I'lex eurojueus fl.-pl.). From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


ns the common Gor.se so frequently does in ] 
garden soil. The double Gorse lias to be ' 
propagated from cuttings, and the following i 
we have found to be a successful method : 
The cuttings, taken in July or August, when 
the young wood has become moderately firm, 
should be cut just below a joint and left 
2 inches to 3 inches long. No artificial heat 
is needed, and they may simply be put into 
sandy soil under a frame, handlight, or bell- 
glass. The cuttings should be dibbled almost 
as closely together as they can conveniently 
bo put. Shading should be given them : 
during sunny weather, especially after being 
first put in. They will be rooted sufficiently , 
to pot off during the following summer, and 
must then be grown on till large enough to | 
plant out. On account of the difficulty in 
transplanting Gorse, the cuttings should 
never be planted out except in the place 
where they are finally intended to remain. 


Ivy on buildings.— The Hon. E. Gros- 
venor, writing in the Westminster Gazette 
with reference to the Ivy growing on build¬ 
ings. says : “ Under no circumstance whatever 
should the common Ivy be allowed to grow 
on any wall surface which dates from further 
back than the midj 


d^Tc>>^_the 


process is completed it is impossible to re¬ 
move the Ivy without further damaging the 
wall surface, and thus it often happens that 
the outer surfaces of buildings which have 
come down to us from the Middle Ages are 
converted into tangled masses of Ivy. I feel, 
therefore, ns if I were entitled to ask even 
those who linve hitherto taken no interest in 
such matters to join with me in protesting 
against the injury which is being done by Ivy 
to our beautiful and priceless possessions in 
the shape of ancient walls and buildings. 
Finally, with regard to Ivy decoration for 
ordinary modern wall surfaces. In these 
days, when there are so many hundreds of 
climbing plants to choose from—many of 
them producing most lovely and sweet- 
scented flowers, to say nothing of fruit-trees— 
it docs seem to me to be a confession of 
ignorance, indifference, and slovenliness to 
plant Ivy against the surface of even the most 
commonplace wall or building. I admit, 
however, that this is a question of taste.” 

Hydrangea Mar leal —There was a alight error in 
the description of Hydrangea Mariegi, an illustration ot 
whioh was published in the issue of October21st, page 443 
It is Btated to be a photograph of a “ group of plants,” 
whereas really there is only one plant, which has grown 
very vigorously for some years—B. E. C. Cfiamiirrs, 
Greymromi Hill, I/axlrmsre. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEAKALE FORCING. 

The earliest Seakale should now be in excel¬ 
lent condition for forcing, as the plants will 
have finished their growth and lest their 
leaves. The earliest batches sometimes fail 
to start kindly, but I find no difficulty once 
November is in when partial lifting lias been 
carried out. One of the greatest mistakes 
that can be made is to subject newly lifted 
crowns to great heat, which is sometimes done 
to push them forward as quieklj’ as may be, 
hut which has exactly the opposite effect. 
True, under such conditions, a spindly 
growth of outer leaves can he forced up. Lot. 
the hearts will refuse to grow and the pro¬ 
duce is not only valueless, hilt brings dis¬ 
credit on the grower. A steady temperature 
of about f>5 clegs, is probably about the best 
that can be given, but is not imperative, as a 
few degrees higher or lower will do no harm. 
When the crowns are lifted they should have 
the thongs trimmed off, not quite close to 
the main stem, at once, and then he allowed 
a day or two to enable the cut surfaces to dry 
before being put into their forcing quarters, 
in which they may be packed rather closely 
to make the most of the room. Room should 
be given to allow of some sweet loam or ordi¬ 
nary garden soil being put between them, 
and this should reach quite up to the crowns, 
as they start better when well surrounded 
with soil. When all are in pcsilion the soil 
should have a thorough good soaking of tepid 
water, one good soaking at this time being 
better than slight waterings later. In a fort¬ 
night the produce should be fit for cutting, 
and it is well to remember this, especially 
with the early lots, as every day beyond this 
time that the plants can have in the open 
ground will render early forcing easier. 
‘ More haste less speed” is often the case 
with Seakale. Where the old-fashioned and 
laborious plan of forcing Seakale, where it 
lms been grown, is still carried on, this must 
he done by covering with pots, over and 
around which must be placed a slowly heat¬ 
ing bed of leaves and manure or of leaves 
alone, the latter being safer, if slower, in 
their action. Forcing under these conditions 
will be slower than bv the method recoin 
mended above, ard less satisfactory, and 
should hardly be necessary, as in most gar¬ 
dens of any pretensions there may be found 
some suitable spot in which Seakale may be 
forced with less trouble than was necessary 
under the old-fashioned method. T. 

SHOW CONDITIONS. 

(Reply to “ J. M. C. I’.”) 

First, we may say that, ns to table plants, 
you may show anything you may wish that 
are not large, hut whether the judges may 
approve of your selection is quite another 
thing. Panicums and Isolepis would hardly 
be regarded as nice table plants, but Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Arnlia Veitchi, and similar things, 
if small, clean, and handsome plants, usually 
gain prizes. A collection of vegetables at 
any show naturally consists of vegetables. 
What other did you think might be included? 
Generally a good collection includes Pota¬ 
toes, Tomatoes, Cgrrots, Onions, Parsnips, 
Beets, Celery, Leeks. Cauliflowers, Cabhag s, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Savoys, at this time of 
the year. All depends on bow ninny kinds or 
dishes, whether six, nine, or twelve, be re¬ 
quired by the schedule. In the summer Peas 
and Beans, Marrows, and Cucumbers form 
strong features. As to how many vnrietits of 
Potatoes you may need to grow, which we 
take it is what you mean, to be able to com¬ 
pete at a local show, depends on whether the 
schedule asks for single dishes of round and 
kidney, both white and coloured, or four 
classes in all, or whether there be only one 
or two single-dish classes, or whether you 
wish to compete in classes which require 
six, nine, or twelve varieties, and dishes 
to be staged. If twelve different varieties are 
required, you should grow from ten to 
twenty varieties at least, and less numbers 
just in proportion to the small numbers asked 
for in the classes. Dishes usually consist of 
six or nine tubers. There is no book which 
deals with the question of competing at shows 
dt|ieP3fian tlie “Rules of Judging^* of the 
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Royal Horticultural Society, of which you 
can obtain a copy by sending Is. 3d. and 
address to the Secretary, Horticultural Ilall, 
Vincent square, London ; but it may not at 
all meet your case. The knowledge in your 
district concerning the matters you enquire 
about seems to be very elementary. 


CELERIAC AS A WINTER VEGETABLE. 
The value of the above as a winter vegetable 
is not sufficiently known. Anyone who pos¬ 
sesses a garden may grow Celeriac. Now 
that Celery has become a favourite winter 
vegetable when boiled, there is a chance of 



Celeriac receiving more notice, as the flavour 
resembles that of Celery, and, being so easily 
grown, it should find favour. The root, when 
boiled and served with white sauce, is a 
perfect dish, and one of the best vegetables 
to serve with poultry. There can be no ob¬ 
jection to its preparation, as good roots sent 
to the kitchen are soon cleaned and ready for 
use, requiring less preparation than Arti¬ 
chokes, and not much skill in cooking, as if 
boiled gently and served when soft they 
possess the same flavour as the best Celery. 
For winter, Celeriac has few equals. The 
best hardy type of Celeriac, taking size and 
quality as leading points, is theLaige Smooth 
Fragile. It is a splendid root, of great sub¬ 
stance, and excellent quality. The ordiuaiy 
Turnip rooted, the only variety often cata¬ 
logued in this country, is often sent for the 
Prague, hut it is not worth culture in coin 
pari.son. The Early Erfurt is also a fine 
type of medium size, and specially good for 
early supplies. The 

Cfi.TURE is very simple. Tf sown like 
Celery in heat, pricked off and planted in the 
open in May, good roots will be formed by 
September. It requires no trenches, but in 
light soils drills are advisable, as the plant 
is a great lover of moisture and well repays 
copious supplies of -liquid-manure during 
growth. Plant in drills 6 inches deep, the 
ilants 18 inehes apart in the drill, and 3 feet 
between the rows. The ground is kept clear 
of weeds, and no moulding up is required, 
only keeping the plants free of sucker growth 
and encouraging one. main growth. The roots 
may be lifted in November and stored like 
Beet. Some growers leave them in their 
growing quarters and draw up some soil to 
cover the crowns, and. treated thus, they 
are said to be better flavoured. 

BROCCOLI. 

The safe wintering of Broccoli is in many 
gardens a difficult matter, and in low lying, 
cold districts it is almost an impossibility in 
an average winter. On the uplands, where 
the crop is grown in full exposure and the soil 
well drained, these difficulties are lessened; 
still, it is wise to take due precaution in all 
cases, the crop, when it can be saved, being 
valuable. I have tried many ways of sav¬ 
ing the plants, but have found no method 
to equal that so frequently recommended of 
taking out a trench at the north side of the 
plot and heeling ovdrflie -Jidjaceatf pbints 

CjU ^ 


into this, covering the stems quite up to the 
lowest green leaves on the plants with soil 
taken from the north sicU of the next row, 
to allow of this in its turn being heeled over, 
and in this way going right through the plot, 
so that when the work is finished all the 
heads are inclined towards the north and nil 
the stem portion of the plants is covered with 
soil. It is specially necessary to have that 
portion next the leaves covered, this being 
the most tender part of the stem, and no 
harm will be done if the soil is put still a 
little higher, as this will allow for a slight 
settlement without causing undue exposure. 
As an alternative to this method, 1 have had 
at planting time the plants put out at a 
sufficient distance apart to allow of their 
being earthed up in an erect position, but in 
spite of the extra hardiness which should 
have been induced by the increased room 
given to the plants, I have lost a greater per¬ 
centage of the plants treated in this way 
than of those which have been laid down. 
Probably the check given to root action in 
the latter case helped to make them hardier, 
and the sloping position prevented water from 
lodging at the base of the leaves. Heeling 
over should be done soon, and will be all 
that is necessary to safeguard the crop at 
present. Later on, if frost becomes severe, 
a sprinkling of Bracken overhead will assist, 
the plants, but. this should not. he put on too 
soon or left on too long, its ehief use being 
to prevent sudden thaws in bright, sunshiny 
weather. The foregoing remarks apply par¬ 
ticularly to the inaiu crop varieties, and not 
to that most useful variety Veitch’s Kelf-pro- 
tecting, any plants of which that may he 
showing flower should be carefully watched 
with a view to lifting and storing them in 
pits or under shelter of some kind. Indeed, 
it will soon be best to lift, all the plants of 
this variety whether showing flower or not., 
for if lifted with a good ball, watered in, and 
sufficiently protected, they will carry the 
supply well into January, giving at the last 
heads that may be small, but which are sure 
to be very useful. Any that are now for¬ 
ward enough for use may bo allowed to re¬ 
main where they are, as tho hearts may be 
protected by tying the leaves well round them 
when dry, and if this is not considered snffi 
cieut protection, a few bits of sacking may be 
brought into requisition to tie over them 
until they are wanted. Should there still be 
any Cauliflowers of the Autumn Giant or 
Eclipse types in the oppn ground, it will be 
advisable to store all these wherever shelter 
can be found for them. T. 


TOMATOES DISEASED. 

I sham, be greatly obliged if you can tell me what disease 
my Tomato plants are suffering from, and its cure. It 
commences on the lower leaves and gradually spreads 
upwards. I had an excellent crop lost year in }>ots under 
(Tla 8 fl. This year I pave the same treatment apparently, 
and this disease Iibh a^ain appeared in my late batch, 
which Is now get. The Tomatoes are in ^lass-house kept 
at from 45 degs. to £0 degs. at night, and rising in the da> 
to over GO degs. in the gun. During summer there was no 
artificial heat at night or day. They are in 10-inch and 
12-inch pots. Liquid-manure (weak) was given once a 
week when fruit was well developed. This feeding was 
pursued with summer croD; but my late crop just now 
getting, and some well advanced in fruit, has, as 3 ef, 
received nothing but water. Compost what is recom¬ 
mended by experts has always been used, and list year, 
given the fame treatment, I had splendid results.— 
Ciiar 1 .km E. Pirrmon. 

[Your Tcmnto plants are suffering from an 
attack of a disease known as Clauosporium 
fulvum, which, though closely allied to the 
Potato blight, is far more injurious in its 
effects. 80 far as we are aware, no one has 
yet discovered how or why this disease affects 
the Tomato, but the belief exists that seed 
saved from plants which have hern infested 
with the fungus will perpetuate it; there 
fore, it behoves growers to be careful and 
procure or save seed from non-infested plants 
alone. It is very curious, but a house in 
which Tomato plants have once had the 
disease is, in spite of all precautions taken 
in the way of disinfecting it before introduc¬ 
ing another and a clean lot of plants, liable 
to an outbreak afterwards ; therefore, when¬ 
ever it is convenient to do so, it is always 
good policy to grow future crops in another 
house for two or three seasons, by which 
time the fungoid spores will have died out. 
The disease invariably attacks the lower 
leaves on the plants, and, working upwards, 


speedily ruins the foliuge and crop unless 
measures are taken to arrest it. This can be 
done to a great extent, if the disease is caught 
in its initial stage, by spraying with liver 
of sulphur, using 1 oz. of tho latter to 
G gallons of water in which 4 oz. or 5 oz. of 
soft-soap have been dissolved. This should 
be done weekly, and as soon ns it is seen 
that the fungus is checked and that no more 
leaves are attacked, you may use a weak solu¬ 
tion as a preventive—say, 10 gallons cf water 
instead of six. If, on the contrary, you find 
that the solution at the first named strength 
does not arrest, the disease, double the quan¬ 
tity of liver of sulphur and watch results. 
Should this fail to check it, then we recom¬ 
mend you to resort to Bouleaux mixture. 
This is made by taking 10 oz. of sulphate of 
copper (bluestone) and dissolving it either by 
pouring boiling water over it in a wooden 
bucket or by suspending it in a piece of sack¬ 
ing in a wooden tub into which 5 gallons 
of water have been placed. When the blue- 
stone has been dissolved, take 6 oz. of quick¬ 
lime, fresh from the kiln, nr such as has not 
become slacked through exposure to the 
outer air cr from moisture, and add just, 
sufficient water to it to produce a liquid, when 
slaked, of the consistency of milk. Pour this 
into the tub containing the dissolved blue- 
stone, stir thoroughly, and it is then ready 
for use. This must be applied with a sprayer, 
and as it will leave a bluish deposit on the 
fruits the latter should always be wiped with 
a damp cloth either before making use of or 
disposing of them. Watch the result < f the 
first application, as it may be necessary to 
give, at. intervals, a second, third, or, per¬ 
haps, fourth spraying before finally checking 
the fungus. Prevention being always better 
than cure, you would do well another season 
to begin spraying early, and not wait for the 
fungus to put in an appearance, using liver 
of sulphur as recommended above. Other 
preventive measures will be to maintain a 
dryish and buoyant atmosphere by a free cir¬ 
culation of air, and keep the hot-water pipes 
warm enough to secure a temperature of 
55 degs. by night and 60 degs. by day in dull 
and damp weather. Watering should be 
carefully done, and avoid spilling water 
about the floors also. All this advice is for 
your future guidance, and at the present time 
the only thing we can advise you to do i.r.. 
supposing the plants are not too far gone 
is to spray with Bordeaux mixture at once. 
If you ure unable to afford another house for 
the growing of next year’s crop, be sure and 
givo tho structure - after taking out every 
particle of soil and everything movable- a 
thorough disinfecting with sulplmious fumes, 
produced by placing sulphur on some hot 
coals in an rid bucket, shutting the house 



Apple-shaped Celeriar*. 


up quite close, and retiring. Follow this up 
with a thorough scrubbing of glass and wood¬ 
work, limewash every particle of brickwork, 
mixing paraffin and sulphur with the lime- 
wash, and paint the pipes with lamp-black 
and oil. Use quite new soil, and, above all 
things, try and obtain seeds or plants from 
a non-infeeted source, and use none of your 
own saving. By adopting these measures you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing you 
have done your utmosf* to stamp out the 
disease, and, if it. re-nppears, it will not arise 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE NATIONAL SHOW. 

The last exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
will be notable for a splendid display cf 
blooms and very keen competition, more 
especially in the open classes for cut flowers 
of the Japanese type. The decorative por¬ 
tion did not appear to be so extensive as 
usual, nor did the large trade exhibits seem 
so imposing as on some former occasions. 
Trained plants were not shown, and a very 
good thing, too. As examples of patience 
they were monumental, but their symmetry 
did not appeal to flower-lovers generally. 
Splendid individual specimens of blooms were 
numerous: choice examples of skilful cul¬ 
ture. Such well-known kinds as Bessie God¬ 
frey, Henry Perkins, Mme. Paola Radaelli, 
J. H. Silsbury, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, F. S. 
Vallis, Lady Conyers, Edith Smith, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Ethel Fitzroy, General Hut¬ 
ton, and Princess Alice de Monaco were 
found in most of the stands. It is, however, 
of the more recent introductions that a few 
remarks may be useful to those who were not 
able to see them. A splendid new variety is 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. It is white and incurving 
in shape: the flower is very deep and the 
form and substance exceptional. Easy to 
grow, too, it should be a first-rate one for 
amateur growers. The raiser is Mr. G. Mile- 
ham, Leatherhead, who lias already produced 
some sterling kinds. Emily Miieham is a 
creamy-white of a different type. This is re¬ 
flexing in shape, very handsome, with a most 
exquisite finish to the flower. As an exhibi¬ 
tion white, in its way there is nothing to sur¬ 
pass Mrs. J. Dunn. It may be termed a 
white F. S. Vallis, so long and graceful are 
its florets. Walter Jinks has flowers similar 
in shape to those of Mrs. G. Miieham, the 
colour a rich, deep rose. By artificial light 
this shade has a most effective look. Dark 
varieties are always welcome. The two of 
last year—Mrs. T. Dalton and Mrs. A. H. 
Lee—have come up to expectations. The 
former is a claret shade; the latter crimson- 
scarlet, with a tint of old gold. Both are 
good in size and build. Mrs. W. Knox is one 
of the best of recent years. It is very much 
like Bessie Godfrey, except that the colour 
is a distinct shade of light buff-yellow. This 
will be a good flower for amateur cultivators. 
Mrs. John E. Dunne has blooms of a nice 
recurving shape, with shades of colour that 
may be described as crushed strawberry. 
Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland gives us 
a fine type of an incurving Japanese. The 
colour is white, lined with violet-rose. The 
colour of Nivose is a clear yellow ; its blos¬ 
soms are deep, drooping, and handsome. 
Algernon Davis reminds one of General 
Hutton ; it is, therefore, a very large variety ; 
colour, bronzy-yellow'. 

New varieties to be introduced next spring 
include some first-rate kinds. From many I 
name only those that appeared to myself as 
being distinctly good. Mr. Norman Davis 
exhibited one that bears his name. It is 
splendid, being a huge blossom like Henry 
Perkins, but better in colour, in form, and 
in width and substance of petal. British 
Empire is a bronze of w'onderful proportions. 
The colour is rich, and altogether it is one 
which all exhibitors must have. A pretty 
light bronze flower is Mrs. R. Hcoper Pear¬ 
son. This has blooms of quite exceptional 
depth, and the bloom is prettily finished. 
Magnificent is the name of a new crimson 
with chocolate reverse. The florets are very 
long, its shape being of a loose, curling 
nature. This is a handsome variety. Mrs. 
Walter Jinks has blooms of a pretty shade of 
rose, and the flow’er generally has a distinct 
shape, although not over large. Lady Talbot 
appears to be a variety that will surpass the 
famous Mrs. W. Mease. They are alike in 
colour, but the new one retains the lovely 
shape we used to admire in the latter before 
tiie constitution of the plant had gone. The 
flowers of Reginald Vallis are of great depth ; 
its colour is a light rosy-purple shade. A 
magnificent true incurved is Buttercup. This 
is not new, as the otter# are, but this year it 
has sjiown its gramiqualifh?. 7?QiItf> lour, 


handsome in firm, and of large size, it is by 
far the finest of its type. A sort likely to be 
esteemed for cutting is True Gold. The 
colour is a rich yellow. Prickett’s Octobre 
is a sport from bronze Soleil d’Octobre of a 
rather dull terra-cotta shade, but as it pos¬ 
sesses lho other well known qualities of the 
parent it should be welcome. A charming 
new single Chrysanthemum is Mary Riehard- 
sou. The light cerise shade of the flow'er is 
especially rich under artificial light, and will 
bo popular for table decoration. Merstham 
White and Gladys Hemsley. pink, were two 
other singles of excellent quality. 

Some exhibits from the market growers 
were instructive. One fine bank of that new 
semi-earlv La Pactole, in pots, show’ed that 
it is good for the purpose, although the in¬ 
curving hronzv flowers appeared wanting in 
colour. A grand market variety for late 
October is Mytchett Beauty, hitherto asso¬ 
ciated with outdoor kinds. The colour is 
rich yellow, and I am told it sells well. Pink 
Star and White Star- so named, but were 
While Ivory and the Pink variety—are capital 
market kinds. Source d’Or and the yellow 
variety, Lizzie Adcock, are not the least 
striking. Dazzler is a good crimson ; White 
Quintus and the pink O. J. Quintus are 
elegant in shape, but smaller than some of 
the kinds named. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Japanese Chrysanthemum Money-maker. 

—.Judging from the blooms seen at the 
October show of the N.C.S., there appears 
to be a good future for this. From twelve to 
twenty very nice blooms may be grown on 
each plant, and these of a size that should 
command a good price. The habit is dwarf, 
and the blooms are of a good white. Most im¬ 
portant of ail, the flowers last a long time 
and travel well, possessing much substance.— 
C. A. H. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemum Lady 
smith. —Notwithstanding the severity of the 
recent frosts plants of this excellent small- 
flowered single have come through the 
ordeal well. Plants put out in May have 
developed into grand bushes, and at the time 
of writing (October 25th) the buds are fast 
unfolding, producing a free display of dainty 
rosy-pink blossoms, with yellow disc, and in 
beautiful sprays. The plants attain a height 
of about 2^ feet.—E. G. 

French-raised early Chrysanthemums.— 
Those who have visited the few displays 
of early Chrysanthemums this season must 
have seen abundant evidence of the promi¬ 
nent position taken in that section by the 
French raisers. The Crystal Palace Show 
was remarkable in this respect, one of the 
best exhibits being almost wholly composed 
of French-raised earlies. Years ago Simon 
Delaux, of Toulouse, was the great raiser of 
everything new in the Japanese varieties, 
w’hether early or late, but to-day, so far as 
earlies are concerned, M. Aug. Nonin, of 
Paris, leads the way. Most of the really 
fine early-flowering varieties of recent intro¬ 
duction have been sent out by him. Some of 
these are La Parisienne, La Vestale. Jason, 
Roi des Blancs, Itubis, Esperance, Le Pac¬ 
tole, Flambeau, Fleuve Rouge, Glacier, Perle 
Rose, and several others.—P. 

Single Japanese Chrysanthemum.— In 
1890, when the National Chrysanthemum 
Society published the centenary edition of 
its catalogue, the single-flowered sorts w r ere 
represented by one group only. Subsequent 
to that period many handsome and interesting 
singles were added to the list of cultivated 
sorts, until in 1896 the Jubilee edition of the 
same society’s catalogue showed that the 
single-flow'ered varieties had been divided 
into two groups. This was a welcome change, 
as the single varieties differed so much in the 
size of their blooms that the change to two 
groups, viz., large flowering and small 
varieties, could not but be regarded as a de¬ 
sirable one. This is nine years ago, and 
nothing further has been done. Charming 
varieties are now added each year, and so 
varied is their form that the time appears to 
bo ripe for another division of the two existing 
groups. Quite a number of the newer kinds 
have flowers which partake of anything but 


even form and strict and rigid outline. The 
ordinary exhibition varieties in the two 
groups ns they now stand have to bo of very 
regular form, with one row' of petals, cr tw o at 
the most, to be acceptable for that purpose. 
This rule excludes many very interesting and 
pleasing forms of the single flowered sorts, 
and as they arc so valuable for decoration, 
either as plants or cut flowers, it is a distinct 
loss not to recognise some of the better and 
more fantastic varieties among them.— 
W. V. T. 

Recent severe frosts and the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums.— It is many 
years since we experienced frosts so severe as 
on the night of the 16th inst. and that of the 
day succeeding. The early Chrysanthemums 
on the morning of the 17th inst. presented an 
appearance that we are accustomed to see 
in late November and December. Other less 
tender subjects, such as the Dahlia, were 
blackened. Bad as the case undoubtedly is, 
the Chrysanthemums still have the advantage. 
Although in many instances, especially 
where the plants were at their best, tlvcy are 
irreparably damaged, there are others just a 
trifle later in coming into flower. These are 
partially injured, but numerous buds are still 
swelling, and these, should the weather be 
open, will yet make a bright and pleasing 
display. Flowers of the rich colours appear 
to have suffered the most, and the pure white 
sorts also seem to have felt the frests 
severely. Such an experience as this should 
not influence growers regarding the value of 
the early flowering Chrysanthemums for bor¬ 
der culture, as frosts of so severe a character 
are very ununial so early in the season.— 
A. R. H. 

Exhibiting large Chrysanthemum-blooms 
in vases. —The excellent example set by the 
National Society a few years ago is being fol¬ 
lowed by many other Chrysanthemum 
Societies throughout the country. Large 
blooms of high quality are seen to better ad¬ 
vantage when exhibited in vases of medium 
height. By these means their ample propor¬ 
tions are displayed, and those who visit the 
shows in which this change has taken place 
appreciate the practical value of the large 
blooms for decoration. Formerly the blooms 
as dumped dow n on the green painted boards 
could never be properly inspected, as the 
petals of one flower intermingled with those 
of its nearest neighbour, so that the stands as 
a whole presented a confused mass of pptals 
of varying hues. Nearer London the method 
of exhibiting the large blooms of all types 
of the Chrysanthemum in suitable vases is 
altering the character or the usual November 
shows. The Croydon Chrysanthemum Society 
is to be congratulated on the change it has 
effected in its show. The whole of the classes 
in the schedule of prizes provides for the 
blooms to be exhibited in vases, and each 
bloom has “ to be exhibited with Chrysanthe¬ 
mum foliage, added or otherwise.” This is a 
step in the right direction. An exhibition of 
liigh-elass blooms, staged in vases, cannot 
fail to be attractive and interesting, losing, 
as it must, that formality and monotony that 
formerly were the rule. Japanese, Incurved 
and Pompon types of the flower are all treated 
alike.—E. G. 


Ferns unhealthy.—! should be much obliged If 
you could let me know, through jour columns, what 
insect is likely to be responsible for the damage done lo 
the enclosed? The damage has been going on for the 
last month cr so, and I can find nothing to account for it. 
The colour of the whole Fem is fading.— J. A. Hadlev. 

[There are no signs of insects on the fronds 
of Pteris serrulata Rent by you, but every¬ 
thing points to the plant having had a severe 
check at the roots. Probably it lias been 
allow'ed to get exceedingly dry—sufficient, in 
fact, to cause the younger fibres to suffer— 
and this would account for the unhealthy ap¬ 
pearance of the plant. An excess of moisture 
w'ould have just the same effect. Again, if 
the plant had been grown in a clcse shaded 
structure and suddenly exposed to the full 
sunshine the results w'ould be much the same. 
Which of these solutions is the most likely we 
must leave you to judge, but it is certainly 
not insects, though on the frond of Poly¬ 
podium vulgar© cambricum, sent at the same 
time, the theips have caused considerable 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PAMPAS GRASS ON THE MARGIN OF 
TRELISSICK LILY POND. 

This noble Grass, associated with Gunneras 
and bamboos, makes a most effective display 
in late summer and autumn. I do not think 
it is generally known how much large old 
masses of Pampas arc benefited by being 
occasionally set on fire, which destroys a con¬ 
venient harbour for rats and rabbits, and re¬ 
juvenates the plants. Ic is wonderful how 
quickly the plants recover from the effects of 
the fire after being almost burnt to a cinder. 

Trelissick, Truro. Wm. Sangwin. 


—2 cwt. to the acre, or kainit 4 cwt. to the 
acre ; but if kainit is used I am sure some 
slaked lime should also be used, to render 
insoluble the large quantity of sulphate mag¬ 
nesia kainit contains. The mag. sulphate is 
not liked by most plants. A most important 
detail of culture I find for the late Gladioli 
is firm ground—really hard both below and 
above : they seem to dislike porous, puffy soil 
more than anything. Chance seedlings and 
spawn coining up in the hard tredden-down 
alleys of the Strawberry-bed invariably flower 
splendidly. The chief and almcst only troubles 
have been the millipede (Julus guttatus) and 
wireworm. which have been terrible. I have 
almcst exterminated millipede by soot and 


and May the eorm is particularly sensitive 
or, rather, liable to putrefactive decay, set up 
locally by insect punctures or nibbles- even 
if only skin deep. Putrefactivo fungi, al¬ 
ways present in the soil, find a lodging, and 
start a rot in the corm, which, even if it does 
not kill it, seems to arrest growth by a poi¬ 
soning effect, and the aerial shoot becomes 
a prey to one or other of the parasitic rusts 
affecting Gladioli. Anyway, I have so often 
found yellowing of the leaves or complete 
death of the foliage to be associated with in¬ 
sects at or in the corm that I feel sure there 
is something in my theory, and hope to test 
the matter by experimental culture in steri¬ 
lised soil— i.c., soil which has been freed from 



The Pampas Grass (Gjnerium argenteum) in the gardens at Trelissick, Cornwall. 


GLADIOLI AT RAMSGATE. 

My soil here is stiff brick earth, working like 
silk, if caught right, but drying (or treading) to 
hard rock if worked when wet. It is 9 feet 
deep in my bulb garden outside the town, 
and has not much humus in the top spit. 
The lower spit (subsoil) is the ordinary yellow 
brick-earth. It is broken up 2 feet deep, and 
as much dung as I can get worked into the 
lower spit, along with some phosphate. Super¬ 
phosphate here does well, but I should be 
inclined to use a mixture of equal parts basic 
slag and bone-meal in a sandy soil, with a 
light sprinkling of slaked lime on the surface 
every autumn. I use the phosphate liberally 
—1 lb. to the square yard, dusted on the 
dung before turning over the next spit into 
the trench. I have also^gi ven niy bedf now 
and ngaip a sprinkling (o[ sqlp^iale |<jt>sh 


vaporite, but the wireworm is very bad this 
year. It. has destroyed many thousands of 
my very best seedlings, and my beds are a 
pitiable sight. Some, however, of my best 
pinks, whites, and yellows are spared, and I 
shall lift some 40,000 seedlings (sown last 
April), many of which will bloom next year. 
The rain lately has saved the situation for 
them. Practically the drought lasted from 
mid-June till late August, and not at one 
single exhibition have I been able to stage 
an exhibit, nor have I been able to send up 
to the R.H.S. a single one of my new seed¬ 
lings. 

Returning to the culture of Gladioli. I get 
more and more convinced that the failure to 
grow well and vigorously is often caused 
primarily by insects in the soil. In the early 
stages of grewth i.c., during March, April, 


all insects by means of carbon bisulphide. I 
think many growers lift their stock before the 
forms are sufficiently ripened. There is now 
out, or has just bloomed, a small batch 
sent me by a big grower in the States as 
“Blue”; not a vestige of blue about them, 
and scrubby weeds at their best. I think, 
however, that many American-grown Gladioli 
do not do themselves justice the first 
season—at any rate, as regards vigour. 
After trying practically all the older 
varieties of Suchet origin I have found 
nothing to beat about 18 or 20 of them of the 
pure gandavensis section, at a moderate 
price. It is true the constitution is rniffy in 
some cases, but I hope inter-crossing with 
G. Saundersi and G. Lomoinei sections will 
do good in this direction. I have before me 
now 'i spike each of four French vaiieties - 
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Glaive <le Feu, Amltic, Commandant 
Marchantl, and Marquis de Mores. It would 
be hard to beat them for glorious purity and 
beauty of form and colour. T find it hard to 
improve on them. There is n lot of work 
to be clone still in the whites and yellows. I 
have, I think, made much progress in regard 
to purity of colour, form, and stiffness cf 
petal, but the tendency to two-sided spikes 
(induced, I should sav, bv having used G. 
oppositiflorus ns a parent) is still far tco 
marked, and is proving ns obstinate a char 
acteristic to overcome as has been the ten 
dency to flush, and thus lose the purity of 
colour exhibited when opening. We want 
more real strong spIFs in Gladioli—bizarre 
varieties are often very lovely, bill their pre¬ 
dominance is irritating. It is similar in 
Tulips, though here there are grand seifs 
among the species as well as florists’ varieties. 
Iiatfilin, liamsgatc. W. C. Bull. 


PLANTS FOR BORDER. 

Would you be good enough to let me know what herba¬ 
ceous plants would do well on a bed 2 yards wide and- 
30 yard* long, facing south east? There are four large 
Cherry-trees in the bed, but the p'ants can get plenty of 
nun. It is backed by a Privet hedge. I am anxious to get 
a nice display of colour, and I would like small flowering 
plants In the front, gradually thing to higher ones at the 
back. I also would be glad if you would let me know when 
the plants should be put in, and what is necessary to keep 
them in good order, to as to have them flower year after 
year? A lictle advice aleo as to how the bed should be 
prepared would be appreciated.— Atkinson. 

[Wo think it host at the outset to remind 
you that the number cf Cherry-trees, as also 
the Privet hedge, will tell very much against 
the general success of the herbaceous plants 
in their near vicinity. The roots from a 
Privet hedge are of the most voracious char¬ 
acter, robbing the soil of all its goodness and 
moisture to a considerable distance. If the 
hedge is tall or dense nothing would lie a per¬ 
manent success near, and the plants getting 
“ plenty of sun ” would only aggravate the 
evil. In the circumstances, therefore, the 
border had better be prepared by deep dig¬ 
ging and manuring, trenching the soil 2 feet 
deep, if possible, and at the hedge-side dig 
down deeply and cut away all root fibres that 
encroach upon the border. You could with 
safety approach to within 12 inches or 
15 inches of the base of the hedge— i.r., the 
centre. The best thing to he done in the 
case of the Cherrv-trees in close proximity 
to which the herbaceous things would not 
stand much chance of success would b.* that 
you plant around them Id I i uni candidum 
for summer flowering, and single Narcissi for 
spring flowering. You could plant the bulbs 
indiscriminately, and as these are good 
flowering plants at two distinct seasons of the 
year, and not objecting to shade or partial 
dryness, so far as the Lily is concerned, we 
think there is every possibility of success. 
These could be planted at once. The plants 
we are about to name may be planted at any 
time in open weather till March next, but 
there is no gain from too long delaying the 
work. We fix this period assuming that your 
desire is for herbaceous plants only. If, rn 
tin* other baud, you desire as long a season 
of flowering as possible, we would suggest 
bulbous things in conjunction with the above, 
and such ns Lilies. Daffodils more particu¬ 
larly. Once well planted, such a border may 
remain presentable for three or four years — 
indeed, until the plants had grown too large 
or the border soil gave signs of being ex¬ 
hausted. In any case, the best effect will be 
secured bv planting the subjects named in 
groups of three or five. The following are all 
herbaceous perennials, and tbp requisite 
attention to keep them in good order is quite 
small. Plants of 5 feet high or more for the 
baclctf the border : Delphiniums, in shad srf 
blue, purple, violet, etc., June-July ; lleli- 
anthus multiflorus vars.. single and double 
Sunflowers, yellow, September-Oclober; 
Heleniums, ns nudifloruni, orange-red, 
nutumnale, yellow, summer and autumn ; 
Miohaelifms Daisies, blue and lilac shades, 
September-October. White and red Peren¬ 
nial Pea, summer; Knip’iofia aloid 3 s, August- 
Reptember ; .Thalictriim flavum ; w hite and 
bln * Lupins, Aquilepia chryFantha ; Liatrisus, 
late summer ; Lobelia oardinalis in varietv, 
Kupatorium purpureum, E« hinops Ititro. E. 
pphirroeephalus, Aneliusa itnlicn, rich blue, 
etc. Of plants usually about 3 tatft high we 
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name Phloxes in variety, Trollius, Day Lilies, 
Seubioaa caucasica, Gaillardias, lleliopsis, 
tall Campanulas, Japanese Anemones in red, 
white, and pink, dwarfer Michaelmas 
Daisies, Achilleas, etc. Plants from 2 feet 
to 3 feet: Irises in great variety, Columbines, 
Campanulas, dwarfer Day Lilies, Pyre- 
thrums, single and double, Aster Amellus 
vars., A. acris, Incarvillea Delavayi, etc. 
Plants under 2 feet high are: Arnebia, Au- 
brietias, Armerias, Achillea, Campanulas, 
Aster alpinns, C’jrecpsis, Megaseas in variety, 
Iberis, Erigeron, Erodium, Christmas Rose. 
Hepatica, Funkia, Geum, Heiuhera, Inula 
glandulosa. Iris piunila. and many muiv.| 

NOT ICS AXD IMPLIES. 

Cerbera Jamesoni. Apropos of Gerbern 
Jamesoni and an enquiry by “ C. S.,” 
page 474, one cannot but conclude that refer¬ 
ence to it in the book on Lhasa as “ the little 
Sunflower” is the outcome of some error as 
to the species under notice. One can 
scarcely, at least, reconcile tiie idea of call¬ 
ing such a vivid scarlet blossom as is borne 
by the plant a Sunflower. 1 saw it recently 
very attractive in the oprn bonier facing one 
of the plunt houses at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, near Dublin, hence con¬ 
clude that it is not so “tender” as •• C. S.” 
appears to suspect.—K., Dublin. 

Early frosts. It is to be feared many half- 
hardy things have been killed owing to the 
exceptionally severe frost on October 17th, 
12 (legs, being registered in this locality. 
This severe frost came with little warning, 

2 degs. only being noted the previous morn¬ 
ing. Happily the atmosphere was dry, or 
much more harm must have been done, but 
Salvias, Marguerites, Pelargoniums, and 
many Chrysanthemums, which nre usually 
safe outside here until quite the end of the 
month, were either killed or rendered worth¬ 
less for a floral display this season. This 
amount of frost is not experienced throughout 
the winter in some seasons down west, but it 
will have taught some of us a lesson that there 
is no decided date for a hard frost after 
Michaelmas day has gone.— Devonian. 

Forming: a tennis lawn.— Kindly say the best 
and quickest way to make a good croquet and lawn tennis 
lawn At present only a gravel drive with shrubs on sides 
exists. There isspace for full sized court. Is there much 
difficulty in levelling? I suppose laying turf down is the 
quickest way to make a Grass lawn, but that often means 
bringing Daisy roots and Plantains, etc., which are so 
troublesome on a lawn, and so difficult to get rid of, as 
they spoil a lawn so. Sowing goed Grass seeds would 
doubtless ensure a good quality Grass lawn, but that 
means boo long a time to wait before lawn ran be used. 
— K. I . 1ft. 

[See article on “ Forming a Tennis Lawn ” 
in our issue of October 15th, 1904. p. 422. 
Before commencing operations, you ought, 
we think, to consult a practical man, as it is 
very difficult to advise without seeing the 
place and knowing something of the soil. 
We can only give general directions. Seeing 
the position for the tennis lawn is at present 
a gravel drive, you will have, we fear, to 
incur a good deal of expense in the way <f 
removing the gravel, and also the material 
that has been used in the formation of the 
drive, filling in with good soil, etc. OF course, 
turf is the quickest way to form a lawn- 
that is, if you can procure it of good quality. 
Sowing down with Grass-seed also answers 
well, hut, ns you say, you will not be able to 
use the lawn the first season.] 

O&rpet bed diner plants — I would be greatly 
obliged if some of jour valued eorrespendents would give 
a list of plants most suitable for two large Union Jack 
beds, keeping, if possible, from the usual carpet bedding 
plants? In size the beds are about 40 feet by 12 feet. 
Could I rely at all on annuals ?—Enquirur. 

[We do not think you would have any suc¬ 
cess with annuals, as in order to keep the 
design true to form so much pinching would 
he iipcessarv, that the flowers, on which the 
beautv of annuals depends, would have to be 
sacrificed. Besides, annuals t.\v mis the end of 
the season would get very weedy, and if the 
weather were dry they would very quickly run 
to seed and he useless for the purpose which 
you want. You will, we fear, have to fall 
back on the plants generally used for carpet 
bedding, the following being the best: — 
Alternantberas, various; Mentha Pulegium 
gibraltarica, green foliage; Herniaria 
glabra, green creeping plant ; Tagetes signata 
prnniln. clipped low and mt allowed to 


bloom ; Seduin hispanicum glaucum, Sedum 
Lydium, Cerastium toinentosum, Teuerium 
aureiim, Leucophvton Browni— the last, three 
silver - leaved plants. Veronica incana 
and Santolina incana are also of this type ; 
the former requires dwarfing, and is better 
employed in larger beds or groups ; the latter 
must be kept low by clipping, and is useful 
in large arrangements of this work. Haxifraga 
muscoidas and S. hypnoides are green car¬ 
pets. Antennaria tomentosa is a very dense, 
easily cultivated thing, with silvery leafage. 
These are some of those thus employed, while 
a little removed from the carpet plant are 
such things as F.chevprias, Sempervivums, 
one or two forms of Golden Feather (Pyre- 
thrum), Iresine, Coleus, and Lobelias. Wo 
have forwarded the P.O. to the institution 
you mention.] 

Bulbs in the wild garden.— I should liko 
to give “ Fossil ” my experience of bulbs, 
etc., in just such a piece of wild garden as he 
wishes to plant. I found among the Daffodils 
that prinoeps, Stella, and Barii conspicuus, 
with the common poetic us in May, were 
much the most satisfactory, us t hey were 
cheap and increased after the second year 
rapidly. The Winter Aconite I do not find 
do unless the ground is good or enriched with 
manure. Of the Anemones, blanda and 
apennina do well, but fulgens needs rich 
soil. Snowdrops do not succeed with me, but 
Chionodoxas increase rapidly and are very 
beautiful in a large patch. Snowdrops do net 
do in my wild garden, but the greatest of all 
successes has been with Foxgloves, which are 
most beautiful in early summer, and seed 
themselves. I also find all Primroses and 
wild Hyacinths do very well, and I planted 
in the autumn with the bulbs large numbers 
of common Ferns in variety, which keep the 
wild garden beautiful right up to the follow¬ 
ing winter.— E. M. E. P. 

Frost in mid-October.— It is, fortunately, 
but seldom that we experience such a sharp 
frost as that which occurred on the morning 
of October 17th, when 9 degs. were registered. 
The results are disastrous, as the majority of 
the outdoor or border Chrysanthemums have 
been very hard hit, while in the herbaceous 
borders such plants as Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Heleniums. Polygonum aniplexieaule, 
tiana Sanderre, N. nffinis, and a great many 
other things have been so badly cut that tin* 
borders have bail to be cleared. The Star- 
worts, or Michnelmas Daisies, have withstand 
the ordeal best, and, with the exception of a 
few varieties, have lint, sustained so much 
damage but that they will continue to lie 
effective for another week or so.—A. W. 

A useful ‘‘Everlasting” blossom the 
Acroclinium. —Few who make preparations 
for a summer display in their gardens ever 
give a thought to many “ Everlasting *’ 
flowers that have a beauty all their own when 
in the zenith of their blooming period, and 
after they have served for a time a place in 
the garden they may be cut and dried with a 
view to providing bunches of blossoms indoors 
in the dark winter days. Many times in the 
columns of Gardening Illustrated have 
the praises of such interesting things as Sea 
Hollies, Globe Thistles, l’hysulises, Honesty, 
and Gypsophila been sung, and reference 
has often been made to that tender annual 
the Rhodanthe, which is extremely pretty in 
pots in the early spring months, and has the 
advantage cf being used fer winter if care¬ 
fully dried, but I do not remember to have 
noticed another even more useful Daisy like 
blossom, often mentioned. I refer to the 
Acroclinium. I was in a garden one day 
in the early part, of September when the 
owner was gathering the blossoms from a 
large bed for drying, and it was surprising 
what a number of plants had resulted from 
one packet of seed. The seed had been sown 
in a bed of soil, into which road scrapings 
had been dug to lighten it, and from the 
time it had been got in to the day cf gather¬ 
ing the flowers the plants, beyond watering 
in the dry time in July, bad given little 
trouble. Seed sown in July will bloom in 
September, and from such a sowing one may 
gather blossoms that will keep their colour 
(rose and white) the greater part of the 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PAPA LAMBERT. 

This splendid Rose cannot compete with 
varieties such as Mme. Abel Chatenay for 
effect in the garden, but there is no question 
ns to the quality of its individual blossoms. 
These are of that deep petalled, yet compact 
style, which exhibitors cherish so much, and 
even though we get only one flower where 
twenty would be the production of another 
and freer kind, vet the Rose is worth grow¬ 
ing for this one fclossom, so line is it in form 
and substance. 

Then, too, we have one of tlie sweetest 
Roses in Papa Lambert, only rivalled by Pa 
France and the old Cabbage Rose. This 
valued trait is inherited from Marie Bau¬ 
mann, one of the parents of Papa Lambert. 
The seed parent was White Lady, which 
gives the Rose the stumpy growth which, to 
some, is a defect. I cannot say I share that 


bert, White Lady, Lady Mary Filzwilliam, 
Alice Furon, Mildred Grant, Coronu, Tenny¬ 
son, Robert Scott. I do not especially com¬ 
mend Mildred Grant, blit in some gardens it 
succeeds better than in others. Papa Lambert 
is grand as a pot-Rose in a cool bouse, but. 
do not expect too much from it. Rosa. 


ROSES ON PILLARS. 

Is it possible to grow climbing’ Bose9, such as Glolre de 
Dijon, Mme. Pierre Cochet, Mis. W. J. Grant, Caroline 
Teatout, etc., up poles, as I have not a wall suitable 1 If 
bo, would .vou advise me as to method of cjoing so, with 
distance between each? You might oblige with a few 
specially suitable ones with good flowers, and which would 
blcom well into autumn.—F ihtii. 

[You will find some of the extra vigorous 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses make grand pillar 
I Roses. Some people make a skeleton fence 
of stout Bamboo canes and tie out the growths 
to these. Gloire de Dijon would answer well, 
so also would Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant 
and Climbing Caroline Testout, but Mme. 



Hose Papa Lambert. 


opinion, for even these very dwarf Roses have 
their uses. If planted together in a huge 
bed it is possible, by planting them close 
enough sav. 1 foot apart to have a mass of 
very splendid Roses. 

I shall not soon forget when the late Mr. 
Bennett sent out Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, the 
parent of White Lady, and, indirectly, of 
most of the best of the present clay Hybrid 
Teas, what a magnificent effect was produced 
by a halfdozen of this Rose which a gentle¬ 
man had planted upon his lawn. There were 
towering kinds, such as Charles Lefebvre and 
Duke of Edinburgh, with net a bloom to be 
seen, whereas Lady Mary Fitzwilliam was a 
mass of huge blossoms, which, at that time, , 
was looked upon as quite phenomenal. 

I should discourage the growing of these 1 
stumpy kinds on standards. Even as dwarf 
standards they are not a success. If a 
nice bed were desired of even growth, 
plant the following together, or, if 
not in one bed, a series of Rmall beds hold¬ 
ing five or six plants e^i 
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Pierre Cocliet is best grown as a spreading 
bush. Supposing you decide to have sepaiate 
pillars, it will be advisable to take out the 
old soil to a depth of from 2 feet G inches 
to 3 feet and 2 feet wide. Well break up the 
botlom, whether it be clay or gravel, then 
fill up the hole with some new 1 soil, with de¬ 
cayed man are added in the proportion of one 
of the latter to three of soil. Should no new 
soil be available, return the old with the 
manure added. Allow the soil to settle down 
for a week or so, then plant. See that the 
hole is filled up a few inches above the sur¬ 
rounding level. Previous to filling up the 
hole, the pillar, or stake, should be placed in 
position and firmly secured as the soil is filled 
in. A young Larch tree with spurs left on 
makes a capital pest. This should be about 
9 feet out of the ground and 3 feet in. and 
be about 4 inches in circumference. These 
pillars may be about 9 feet apart, or closer, if 
desired. 

If you decide to make a fence of Bamboo 
canes, thpn we should advise you to trench 


the soil two spits deep, mixing manure liber¬ 
ally. Plant the Roses about G feet apart. 
Less vigorous sorts could be planted in be¬ 
tween the climbers. 

A few extra kinds to those named would 
be Longworth Rambler, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Lady Water- 
low, Francois Crousse, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, 
arid a few dwarf kinds, such as Corallina, 
G. Nabonnand, Mme. Antoine Mari, Peace, 
Betty Berkeley, Marie Van Houtte, Caroline 
Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Admiral 
Iiewev.] ‘ _ * 


ROSES OF VARIOUS COT,OURS 
FOR BEDS. 

I am ifoing: to make a Rose garden round an old sun dial, and 
should be triad of your advice as to the proper Roses to 
plant? This is a heavy clay soil, so I have Had it lightened 
with soot and lime. It is sheltered and gets afternoon 
sun. The Rose garden will consist of four oblong beds 
and two round beds, the four oblong beds to hold in each 
one three varieties of yellow Roses that wifi do well 
together, and the two circular ones white Roses. In the 
round beds I thought of using Frau Karl Druschki, as it 
does well h«re, and I am afraid Niphetos would be 
delicate. The other beds will hold twenty-four Roses, 
six of each sort, and I should like each bed to hive one 
colour—viz., maroon, red, pink, yellow pink, salmon, and 
blush. I do not want new Roses, only the best of the old, 
and prefer IL Teas or Teas, as they flower well with me in 
autumn—indeed, I have quite lovely Roses now —M. I). S. 

[You do well to plant few kinds in a bed, 
as a much better effect is obtained. You 
ask for names of good yellows which will har¬ 
monise. For the yellow beds we suggest 
Marie Van Houtte." Mme. Hoste, and Jean 
Pernet; or Mme. Ravary, Prince Theodore 
Galitzine, and Perle des J a lines ; or Fran- 
cisca Kruger, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 
and Safrano; or Mine. Falcot, Goldquelle, 
and Lady Roberts. 

The two beds of white Roses could not be 
planted with a better kind than Frau Karl 
Druschki, but, if you desired other good 
kinds, Admiral Dewey and Peace would go 
well with it. 

Three kinds for the second bed of white 
Roses would be Hon. Edith Gifford, Souvenir 
de President Carnot, and Yvonne Gravier. 

Then, vaiieties for the other beds, we re¬ 
commend:— Maroon .—Louis Van Houtte, 
Victor Hugo, Princesse de Sagan, and Xavier 
Olibo. 7iW.—Marquise de Sulisbuiy, Bctlv 
Berkeley, Princess Bonnie, and General 
Schablikine. Pink. Caroline Testout, La 
France, Kiffarney, and Mine. Abel Chatenay. 
yellowish-pink .—Anna Ollivier, Prince d« 
Bulgarie, Mme. Vermorel, and Souvenir da 
William Robinson. Salmon-rose.- Camoens, 
Mme. J. Grolez, Mme. Lambard, and Piide 
of Waltham. Blush.- G. Nabonnand. Pbaii- 
saor, Viscountess Folkestone, and Clara 
Watson.] 


NOTES AND KEPLIES. 

Rose Dainty. Among t he many Rises 
shown at the exhibition of the National Ri so 
Society, on September 2Gth, one that at¬ 
tracted considerable attention was Dainty. It 
is a small flower, scarcely more than button¬ 
hole size, but the charming colouring at once 
arrests attention. It is primrose yellow, 
with centre of a rich orange-yellow, but the 
great charm about the Rose is the crimson 
splashes upon the outer petals. Another 
rather pronounced feature is its splendid 
vigorous autumnal growths, which spring up 
from the base to a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, 
and carry the beautiful buds in a spreading 
cluster. In its vigour and dainty colouring 
it is a beautiful kind for the garden. As a 
standard, Dainty is beautiful, and. no doubt, 
would make a very large head.— Rosa. 

Roses for forcing. -Where choice flowers 
are in demand, no thing takes the place of 
Roses, and, where convenience can be had, 
and a good stock of plants is grown, they may 
be bad the whole year through. Whether 
grown in pots or otherwise it is important 
that free growing sorts should be chosen for 
winter and early spring flowering. Added to 
this they should have perfume. This is of 
much value where Roses are used for cut¬ 
ting. Free growing kinds are most essential 
for pot culture, as the weak growers get into 
a stunted condition and are worthless. 
Market growers make a point of this in their 
selection, and many Roses seen in private 
gardens find nnr place with rtjiem. Where 
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H|»aoc can he given it is an excellent way lo 
•lave some Tice growing Tens or Hybrid tens 
planted out in warm houses, or a small 
house or pit may be devoted to these.— 
J. Crook. 


GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AS INSECT DESTROYERS. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in Gar- 
DENINQ a note from Mr. Groom, at Gosport, 
stating the great injury done to the fruit 
irops in his locality through the ravages of 
birds. Last year I visited a homestead in the 
Isle of Wight, where in years gone past there 
was at that time of the year a quantity of 
ripe fruit; but at the time of my visit not 
a ripe fruit was to be seen. I was told that 
as soon ns the fruit approached ripeness it 
was destroyed by the birds. This la.-.t season 
I visited the same place again, and the same 
thing was again to be seen. About twelve 
months ago a correspondent stated in Gar¬ 
dening that the cause of the birds attacking 
fruit was want of water. He further stated 
that he placed water in his garden for the 
birds, and lost no fruit. Through the village 
in question flowed two streams. I was told 
that the villagers were all of opinion that the 
cause of the birds destroying the fruit as they 
did was the Act forbidding the taking of 
birds’ eggs. False sentiment is often the 
cause of great unnecessary suffering, and in 
connection with the case before us T much 
fear that the same thing will happen. For 
if the number of birds in existence is great 
enough to cause the depredations they have 
done, how will they fare if a hard winter over¬ 
takes them? It must be remembered that in 
the winter months both insect and vegetable 
growth is nearly at a standstill, hence it is 
quite conceivable that before the cold 
weather actually sets in their available supply 
of food will he nearly, if not quite, ex 
liausted. Then it is evident that the suffer 
mg and mortality among the birds will he far 
greater than if at the commencement of the 
cold season a much smaller number of birds 
were in existence, and that the number of 
survivals will be few indeed. It is to he 
hoped that if such an event occurs people in 
the country districts will do something to 
lessen the amount of mortality among the 
birds. Howbeit, it is useless "to argue on 
false issues. It is evident to every thinking 
unprejudiced person, possessed of the facts 
of the question, that the good birds do in the 
way of keeping down insect life is greatly 
exaggerated, even if the birds do not destroy 
the carnivorous insects as well as the herbivor¬ 
ous kinds. This is evident if we take into con¬ 
sideration the small multiplying power of the 
bird in comparison with that of the insect, 
also the high mortality of the former in com¬ 
parison with that of the latter from cold and 
starvation during hard winters, the insect 
being comparatively safe in the egg or pupa 
state. Besides the above we have had evi- 
donee of a more direct and understandable 
kind ns to the lack of efficiency of birds’ 
action as insect destroyers. It is now nearly 
thirty years ago that a head gardener in the 
Isle of Wight told me that in the county from 
which he came there were several gardens 
that were permanently covered in with wire 
netting to keep out the birds; but that they 
had suffered no more loss from insects than 
had obtained in gardens in the vicinity 
which were not covered with netting. The 
testimony of two correspondents in Garden¬ 
ing not long ago was of the same import. 
One of them spoke from an experience of 
twenty years. 

In the number of Gardening for Sep¬ 
tember 12th, 18iC, appears nn excellent article 
from the pen of “ G. S. S.” on “ The Ichneu- 
mondiae,” from which I beg leave to copy 
the following sentence : “ We do what we can 
to reduce the numbers of the various insects 
which attack our flowers, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables, and other crops. Insectivorous 
animals and birds, and many kinds of insects 
kill great numbers of them, but the number 
so destroyed is insignificant when compared 
with those which fall victims to the ichneu- 
mon flics and some small insects closely 
allied lo them (Ihe Chalcididre).” 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Parsnips.— I'leant- say what is wrong 
with the Parsnips? They are all going like the one I 
send.— Mary. 

[Your Parsnips are attacked by a fungus 
(Phoma sanguinolenta) often known as the 
“ Carrot disease,” as it also attacks Carrots. 
This fungus does not appear to be the cause 
of much injury to the roots, but it infests the 
flower-stems as well, causing them to wither, 
so that it is of no use trying to get seed from 
an infected root.] 

Fungus on Cauliflower leaf.— Please ray what 
is the matter with the Cauliflower leaf, and what should 
be done?—M ary. 

[The Cauliflower leaf is attacked by a fun¬ 
gus, the white rust of Cabbages and other 
cruciferous plants (Cvstopus candid us). Many 
weeds are infested by this fungus, the common 
shepherd’s purse especially. No weds which 
are likely to play the part of host lo this 
fungus should la? allowed to grow anywhere 
near the seed-beds of any plants cf the Cab¬ 
bage tribe, as it is said that plants are only 
infected when in the seedling state.] 

The codlin-moth.— In reply to “East 
Devon,” in your issue of the 11th inst., if he 
will kindly take the trouble to turn to page 430 
of Gardening of October 14th last, he will 
find the reply to “Codling” under the head¬ 
ing cf “ Grease bands to check the codlin- 
moth,” which I criticised in Gardening of 
October 28th, page 454, where it is stated, 
" put strips of brown paper, etc., to prevent 
the female moths get,ling on to the branches, 
etc. You ought, to do this at once, so as to 
prevent the caterpillars, when they leave the 
fruit, crawling up the stems, etc.”' J contend 
that the grease bands are of no use in cap¬ 
turing the female eodlin moths, which are 
winged. It is just possible that a few of the 
caterpillars might get caught on the grease, 
hut I cannot imagine that many would, for 
if they found that they could not pass it they 
would go elsewhere for winter quarters. 
These hands are, no doubt, of the greatest 
use in destroying the uingless females of the 
winter moth (Cneinmtobia brumata). The 
bands of some material folded and tied tightly 
round the stems, as I mentioned, have proved 
most successful in providing the winter quar¬ 
ters which the caterpillars of the codlin-moth 
are anxious to obtain, but they will not stop 
the winter moths. I hope that “ East L'evon ” 
will now see that I have not hern hyper¬ 
critical.—G. S. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FREEST AS. 

Op all the Cape bulbous plants it is a ques¬ 
tion whether there are any so fragrant or 
more popular than Freesias. In September 
the first hatch of bulbs for flowering in 
January and February should he potted, hut 
for flowering during March and April a later 
potting may he made—say, in November. At 
one time, Freesias were considered by a goed 
many as beyond the ordinary scope of the 
amateur, and, consequently, one heard little 
of them, but since cut flowers began to he 
imported in such large quantities a taste for 
growing the bulbs has also come about. Their 
culture is not at all difficult, and the cr nipost 
best suited to their requirements will be 
found to be three parts loam to one of leaf 
soil, rotted manure or bone-meal, with a dash 
of coarse silver sand. Eight or nine moder¬ 
ately-sized bulbs should he placed in a 6-inch 
pot, good drainage and clean pots being 
essential. Whilst the bulbs should be potted 
firmly, care should be exercised that they 
are not potted too deeply, nncl cno should 
guard against giving them'too much water, or 
else damping off is almost bound to follow. 
If the soil is moist at the time cf using it, 
it will not be necessary to give much water, 
but dryness must be avoided, too. As soon as 
potting is done, they must be placed in a cold 
frame. Frost they will not stand, and, if in 
a frame, they should be properly covered 
with mats, but when they have made growth 
then indoor treatment may be gone on with. 
Some there are who appear to think that 
Freesias must have n deal of heat, but this 
is not so, nr.d a lady friend of mine who asked 
me the other week ns to what she could grow 
iu her conservatory for blorming in the early 


part of the year seemed rather taken up with 
the idea that she could have these fragrant 
and charming blossoms with such little 
trouble, and her idea that she would be un¬ 
able to manage them in her house amongst a 
miscellaneous collection of plants is doubt¬ 
less similar to that of many others. Given a 
moderately warm house, a season in a cold 
frame, in order that they may make roots 
before Leing introduced to heat, avoiding 
either dump, or over-dryness, and giving them 
the lightest position the house affords, aie 
the chief items necessary in the cultivation 
of Freesias, and when it is remembered that 
one or two pots, when in flower, will scent a 
house, the surprise is that more do not try 

them. A little weak liquid-manure, when 
buds show, will much improve the blossoms, 
and when flowering has ceased they must not 
he neglected as regards watering, as it is the 
after treatment they receive which largely 
determines how they will turn out the fol¬ 
lowing year. After the new growtli has de¬ 
veloped and the foliage shows signs of going 
brown, then water may be withheld and the 
bulbs may be either turned out of the pots 
or the latter placed on their sides for a few 
weeks’ rest. A sunny shelf is best for them 

then. ' Leahurst. 


AZALEA MOLLIS IN POTS. 

For early flowering I have found Azalea 
mollis most useful. 1 consider it more useful 
than the Indian kinds. To have it in bloom 
very early it is necessary to grow it in pots, 
and if thus treated it may be had in flower 
early in the year. J grow about a dozen iu 
this way, buying in a few each autumn, pot¬ 
ting them, and bringing them into bloom in a 
cold pit. Bv this cool treatment you get nice 
flowers; added to this, if properly treated, 
they make fine blooming plants for early 
work. When grown in pots, it is necessary 
to give the plants abundance of water, and 
they are benefited by some manure water 
given frequently during their growing period. 
This helps them to produce fine growth and a 
good crop of buds follows. Frequently after 
blooming one sees them placed in the open, 
exposed to frost and cold winds, which in¬ 
jure the young growth, so that the plants 
have to make another growth in summer, 
which is not strong enough to bloom. 

When the blooming is over, I keep them in 
some cold glass structure till frost is over. 
Then they are plunged in a bed in full sun 
for the summer and get liberal treatment. 
It is a mistake to attempt to force these or 
any other shrubs just lifted from the open 
ground, as they drop their blooms in an un- 
expanded state. J. C. F. 


DRACAENAS. 

To grow these successfully they uped the tem¬ 
perature of a stove, though in the summer 
they will stand in the greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory, or even in the dwelling house, for 
some time, provided they are kept from 
draughts, are regularly supplied with mois¬ 
ture, and sponged occasionally. Fairly 
equal parts of loam and peat, or leaf-mould, 
with a liberal admixture of rough silver sand, 
will grow these plants well. Old specimens 
are apt to get naked at the base, but when 
this happens they are often of considerable 
value for grouping, particularly as leaves on 
these tall plants are generally very brightly 
coloured. When it is desired to shorten the 
plant, if a propagating case cf sufficient 
depth and with bottom heat is available, the 
toj) may be bodily cut off and treated as a 
cutting, but it is only in large gardens that 
such tonveniences exist, therefore, in a 
general way some other method must be re¬ 
sorted to. In this case a good plan is to 
break a flower pot in half, so that when put 
together again it will encircle the stem at the 
height where the production of roots is looked 
for. Previous to fixing the pot, in its place 
that portion of the stem which is to be inside 
the pot must have two or three incisions 
made therein, somewhat after the manner of 
tongueing a Carnation layer, but in the case 
of the Dracaena the cut must not be nearly so 
deep as in the Carnation ; in fact, little more 
than the bark should be lifted. After this fill 
the pot with a mixture of peat, loam, sand, 
and Sphagnum Moss, in equal quantities. 
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This must be pressed down moderately firm, 
and after that kept well supplied with water. 
In due course roots will be pushed out from 
the buried portion of the stem, and when 
they have taken possession of the soil within 
the pot, the top, which then forms an inde¬ 
pendent plant, should be cut off, just below 
the pot, and potted into one of suitable size. 
After this it must be kept close and shaded 
for a work or two until the roots take posses 
sion of the new soil. 

In growing these coloured leaved Dracaenas 
it must be borne in mind that if the atmos¬ 
phere of the structure is kept too dry the 
leaves are very liable to be attacked by red 


Hyacinth, with its strong perfume, of the 
sweeter scented Lily of the Valley, of the 
various Narcissi, of Irises, including that 
most fragrant and early sort, stvlosa, and of 
two other things that bloom later, viz., 
Freesias and Tuberoses. There are other 
things that supply fragrance as well as beauty 
in the spring months, so long ns they are 
potted in the autumn, and most useful are 
Lilacs, Azalea mollis, and Genistas. One 
cannot omit smaller plants that contribute to 
the beauty of a house, like Heliotropes, 
Mignonette, Tree Carnations, Brompton 
Stocks, Musk, and the tall white Bermuda 
Lily, not forgetting that other old thing. 


Dracaena Hercules. From a photograph in Mr. H. 15. Maj'a nursery at Kdmonton. 


spider, which quickly causes a considerable 
amount of injury. Frequent syringing 
during hut weather will do a good deal to 
wards keeping t li i h pest in check. The 
great beauty of a well-balanced specimen may 
be seen in the accompanying illustration of 
the variety Hercules, as grown by Mr. H. B. 
May, of Edmonton, so well known for his sue 
cessful cultivation of many beautiful classes 
of decorative plants. X. 

Fragrance for the greenhouse in spring. 

—We have in very many things that may be 
potted now for flowering next spring frag¬ 
rance also, and for this recoil they arc-doubly 
precious. We tliink^ nahu-allv| (If . ^hy 


valued because of its sweet foliage rather, 
than its flowers, the lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia eitriodora), a plant too seldom seen 
nowadays. -Leahurst. 

Plants for -winter flowering (J . H. W.) — | 

You have a great choice ot plants suitable for the purpose, 
including late Chrysanthemums, Brgonia Gloire de 
Lorraine in ita many form?, the Begonias raised between 
the tuberous and fibrous-rooted varieties, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Primu'as (Chinese), Heliotropes, Genistas, 
Rosts, and Cyclamens. Among bulbs, you can have 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narci?bi, Freetias, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
r.n’d many others. Spirea japonica, Lily of the Valley, and 
Dielytra spectabilis may also be forced into bloom ; while 
of hardy Bhrubs, Lilac*, Deutziap, Prunus, Ghent, mollis, 
and Indian Azalra9, Rhododendrons, Forsjthias, Guelder 
Rose, and Spirit** confusa may all be forced into flower. 
Of course, all the bulbe should have been potted early in 
the autumn, and the shrubs also got ready, taking them 
info heat when nececsiry. 


FRUIT. 


CLEANING INDOOR FRUIT-TREES. 
All fruits grown under glass are, without ex¬ 
ception, I think, subject to insect pests of 
some kind or other. The extra warmth dur¬ 
ing summer favours red spider, unless a con¬ 
genial atmosphere is maintained as to nn is- 
turc ; cold draughts bring the green aphis, 
as well as mildew', the last, named also r.p- 
pears when the interior of the structures is 
too heavily laden with moisture. Home 
gardens suffer much moro than others from 
this malady, if 1 may so term it. I once lived 
pretty close to the river Test, in 
Hampshire, whero it appeared quitu 
early in the summer among the 
Grapes, and this in spite of drastic 
measures adopted during the resting 
season. Now is the time to battle 
with most of the enemies that infest 
plant, life more or less throughout the 
year, even where the greatest vigi¬ 
lance is maintained. Mildew is most 
destructive to either Grape nr 
Peach, fruit and foliage alike, and as 
the leaves will soon have fallen also 
most of the former will have been cut, 
w ith the exception of the late Grapes, 
a convenient season is afforded for 
lessening the attack next year, if not. 
entirely annihilating it. Flowers of 
sulphur is an old remedy, and it. is 
doubtful whether any new concoction 
is so cheap and efficacious, having 
successfully used it on Peaches and 
Grape-Vines, mixed into .a kind of 
paint and put on with a painter's 
brush, working it well into the cran¬ 
nies or crevices. A small quantity 
may be also put in the hot limewasli 
for tho walls. This not only kills all 
spores of the fungus, should any ho 
lurking about, it also is death to lcd- 
spider. so really two birds are being 
killed with one stone. Gishurst com 
pound, at the rate of 7 oz., or, in bad 
cases, 8 oz., to a gallon of water will 
also destroy all traces of red-spider. 
Mealy*bug is undoubtedly the worst 
pest we gardeners have to deal with, 
especially when it gels on to the 
Grape-Vine, and requires much time, 
as well as patience, to get rid of when 
the Vines are of any age. The prim¬ 
ings and all foliage should be burnt, 
nil loose bark removed, spur growths 
well cleaned with a label, or, if a 
knife be used, see that it does not cut 
into the inner bark. Then gr> ov?r 
the rods, killing nil bugs that can be 
seen. Next, wash them with the Gis- 
hurst at the strongest rate just men¬ 
tioned. In bad eases, the wire and 
holdfasts should be gone over with 
paraffin, and, naturally, all glass and 
woodwork thoroughly washed, the re 
fuse from the Vines cleanly brushed 
up, and the surface of the border 
pricked over and taken away, to be 
replaced with fresh compost. A sharp 
look-out must be kept in spring, when 
the warm days come, touching all 
that can be found with methylated 
spirit. 

Scale is yet another pest, nnd ap¬ 
pears to luxuriate on Peach wood as 
well as the foliage later in the sum¬ 
mer, but winter is the time to rid 
the trees of this insect. This, too, 
requires much patience, because one 
feels a bit nervous in using a strong insecti¬ 
cide, in case it fetches off the fruit-buds, and 
it takes but little to do this ; therefore, caution 
is necessary in going to work among Peaclic:. 

I always first go over the wood with a small 
label, dislodging all that can be sem, then, 
with waiiii soapy water, scrub all the main 
branches, using a small sponge for the fruit 
ing wood, drawing it towards the extremity 
cf the shoot, or theie is danger of knocking 
off the buds. The black aphis infests Peaches, 
but the washing just mentioned will remove 
most of them, finally fumigating the struc¬ 
ture with X.L. All. Cherries and Apricots 
come under the same heading, and may be 
treated similar to the Peach and Nect ir lie. 
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Pineapples are sometimes attacked with 
mealy-bug, and in this state are most difficult 
to deal with, blit as the bug usually takes 
up its abode on the swelling fruit there is the 
chance of taking the plants out of the pit and 
thoroughly syringing the mealy-bug off as 
soon as noted. 

With strict perseverance all the pests men¬ 
tioned above may be eradicated in time—per¬ 
haps not the first season, in the case of mealy¬ 
bug, vet constant, attention during spring 
and summer should considerably lessen even 
this troublcscme pest. J. M. B. 

SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

1 find practice differs materially amongst 
gardeners as to the best time for summer 
pruning. It would be well if some really de¬ 
finite opinion could be obtained on the sub¬ 
ject which would guide amateur gardeners 
correctly. Originally summer pruning was 
practised early, whilst the season’s shoots 
were still tender; indeed, the practice of 
pinching them rendered it essential that it be 
done early in the summer. Naturally, when 
so pinched or pruned secondary growths re¬ 
sult from the leading or point buds, and be¬ 
cause of this renewed sap-flow the primary 
object in view, viz., causing the back leaf-buds 
on the severed shoot to partially change into 
flower-producing buds, is largely deleated. 
There is also the labour involved in having 
to pinch back to a couple of leaves, as is com¬ 
monly advised, these secondary shoots. A 
later practice is to shorten summer shoots 
early in July, when secondary growths are 
weaker. But I find now many able fruit 
growers summer prune by cutting clean out 
all weak cross or superfluous shoots, and 
leave the pruning of all others till August, 
when, the wood having become firm and the 
leaf buds more plump, these growths are cut 
back to some three or so leaves, and no 
secondary growths follow. The leaves left 
being largo and good suffice to enable nature 
to effect the change of the leaf-buds from wood 
producers to ultiinnte fruit producers, very 
little shortening in the winter being needed. 

L saw in the autumn a big breadth of fine 
bush Apple trees, each branch forming, as it 
were, a spurred cordon that was studded with 
tine fruit-spurs, created by the autumn 
pruning of the previous year. To leave wood 
shoots unpriined till leaf fall, and then to 
hard prune them, is 6imply to court a 
reproduction of wood shoots. A fine crop 
of fruit is always a good pruner in a 
sense, though a rather exhausting one. Root- 
pruning, when well done, is also an excellent 
pruner, and most valuable also is late summer 
or autumn pruning when properly per- i 
formed. A. D. 


KEEPING APPLES. 

Often the question is asked as to the best ! 
place for keeping Apples. This is difficult to 
answer, as so much depends on surroundings. 
In this journal endless information has been 
given on this, and every paper and book on 
fruit deal with this important subject, 
yet it seems strange that so many still go on 
storing Apples in dry, airy rooms that arc 
totully unfit for the purpose, and where the 
fruit quickly shrivels up. No place can be 
more unsuitable than a dry, airy room, espe¬ 
cially in a dwelling-house. Last year I saw- 
numerous instances where good fruit stored 
in autumn was by the New Year badly 
shrivelled. In all cases these had been spread 
out singly. I do not condemn the spreading 
out of fruit singly where space can be found 
provided the place is suitable. I should 
prefer the Apples three or four layers thick, 
ns in this way they do not dry so rapidly. In 
fruit stores, especially if sunk in the ground, 
or cellars under ground, from which the air 
and light can be excluded, the fruit may be 
spread out singly. In many places it would 
be best to cover them (and if four or five 
layers thick, so much the better), as this 
would exclude the drying air. 

In dwelling-houses, instead of placing them 
in the top rooms those at the bottom would 
be more suitable. If the fruit is well ripened 
and Bound it does not suffer from damp or 
cold unless too severe. Very late keeping 
kinds, such as Sturme* Pippin, ureibest stored 
in bpjees, or cases, Lr oniflw> fl.M^r) Boihe years 


ago, when looking round a large fruit garden 
near Exeter at the close of April, I was 
shown into a structure from 12 feet to 15 feet 
below the surface of the ground. Here I saw 
some finely preserved fruit, fresh and crisp. 
1 was told* it formerly was a tank for water, 
and when put out of use it was converted into 
ail Apple room. No fire of any kind was used. 
Last year I saw in a large garden in Somerset 
fine Ribstbns, Cox’s, etc., nil shrivelled up 
from the fruit room being too dry. Every 
year I am obliged to gather my fruit from the 
orchard too early, owing to the birds. I keep 
these from the air for some weeks. This is 
done in boxes, etc., standing them in a cool 
shed. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fowls and caterpillars.— In reference to note 
recently as to fowls in gardens, my Gooseberries are 
covered and surrounded with wire netting. Finding that 
the caterpillar was doing harm, I last spring shut up 
within the netting a dozen half-grown pullets, and found 
they did a lot of good.— Trdro. 

Fig-tree, moving.— I want to move a vigorous 
Fig-tree, six yeare old. Kindly say which is the beat time 
to move it? Fig-trees never seem quite still, like other 
trees—the second crop ij on before the fruit ia all ripe.— 
E. Bctlkr. 

[You may move your Fig-tree at any lime 
now, frosty weather ixcepted ;! and if you 
can make it convenient to confilie the rents 
within the limits of a briek-biXilt pit sunk 
below the surface of the ground* you will be 
rewarded with less vigorous, blit, far more 
fruitful, wood in the future. We take it 
your tree is growing outdoors, sjmd, if such 
is the case, you must not look for more thnn 
one crop of fruit each season. The second j 
crop you mention should always be removed 
so soon as the fruits can be laid hold of with 
the finger and thumb, as our summers are 
too short for these to mature.] 

Apple-tree growing badly.— A neglected Apple- 
tree iu my garden looks rather like a Sallow, so numerous 
are the long, slender branches. I have cut two specimens 
(3 inches from the larger stem. The specimens enclosed are 
from the same tree. It is a very large tree, and had a fair 
crop of Apples, very much insect eaten but of a large size 
I suppose these shoots should have been cut back to 
6 inches in February, but kindly say my best course now? 
—K. Bctlbr. 

[Your Apple tree must, indeed, be iu a very 
neglected stale, judging by the specimen 
shoots submitted, which bear indication of not 
having been slopped or pruned back the past 
three seasons. Wo arc assuming that the 
tree is either a bush or pyramid, and that the 
shoots sent were cut from a spur on one of 
the main branches. If this assumption be 
correct, these growths must be spurred in or 
cut back to within four buds from the base, 
or where they originate. This you can safely 
do, as the shoots sent linve good dormant 
buds at their lower extremities, and the prun¬ 
ing may be done at once. If, on the other 
hand, the tree is a standard, it will require 
a judicious thinning, for which precise direc¬ 
tions cannot be conveyed in a very intelli¬ 
gent manner, except to these conversant with 
the terms used and the ability to put the 
advice tendered into practice. We, there¬ 
fore, Btrongly advise you to consult someone 
who has a practical experience in pruning.] 

Priming- Gooseberries.— Kindly tell me if it is 
usual to prune Goo6cb<rry bushes or not? Some of my 
friends who have gardens insist pruning is not necessary, 
while others (including my gardener) lake the opposite 
view —Kit 1IAR1) S. Kbevks. 

[If the bushes are not crowded, then much 
thinning out and reducing of size are not 
desirable, by far the heaviest crops being 
secured where the market growers’ light sys¬ 
tem of pruning is followed. In this case only 
the lower shoots are cut out—the fruit on 
these being liable to be spoilt by splashing— 
any straggling growths or branches being cut 
back to well-placed back shoots with a view 
to preserve well-balanced heads. If very 
crowded, a little thinning out may bo done 
with advantage, removing principally the old 
bearing wood, the hushes, when pruned, 
bristling with young shoots, which may be 
shortened to about one-fourth that is, cut 
tiug off the weak points. Gooseberry bushes 
should be so pruned that the hand and arm 
may be used freely amongst the branches 
when gathering the fruit. All suckers that 
spring up from the roots must be rigidly re¬ 
pressed. This, however, will not be neces- 
ary if care has been taken to cut out the 
lower buds when the cuttings were being 
made.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Tho Chrysanthemum sea¬ 
son is now at its best, aud to keep the flowers 
in condition as long as possible the atmos¬ 
phere of tlio house must be genial and buoy¬ 
ant. Keep out fogs, frost, and rain, but 
do not altogether close the house, except for 
that purpose. Water the plants carefully 
when plants are crowded together. Over¬ 
anxiety to avoid over-watering may lead to 
the roots getting too dry, and a plant in that 
condition will not keep its freshness long. 
This means, of course, that a constant slato 
of watchfulness is necessary. There will not 
be any water spilt recklessly, and any mois¬ 
ture on the floors should be wiped up, 
especially in damp weather. This is the time 
when many growers begin to .take cuttings. 
This may be right for the exhibitor, who 
should keep constantly on the look out for 
strong cuttings and take them wherever he 
finds any of the varieties lie wants. Where 
moderate-sized flowers only are wanted, there 
is plenty of time to lake cuttings between 
this and the end of February to lay in stock. 
Still, knowing the value of strong cuttings 
for healthy plants, I never let one escape, 
and, when taken early, they can come on 
quietly in a cool house. The early Cinerarias 
and Primulas will be wanted when the 
Chrysanthemums get scarce, aim the forward 
plants may bo selected and placed in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. This means that thcie 
will be a little steady warmth in Hie house. 
The plants must have all the light obtain¬ 
able now, but, where possible, keep them on 
a cool bottom. Later plants, especially 
stellata varieties, may have a shift into 
6 -inch or even 7 inch pots, if the plants are 
strong. One well-grown plant carries more 
weight than three inferior ones-which have 
lost their boilom leaves, and this holds goed 
with everything. Double Primulas are use¬ 
ful now, especially for cutting. Calceolarias 
should be potted off from the boxes and kept 
cool. 

Forcing-house. The night temperature 
need not exceed 55 degs. to 60 degs. at pre¬ 
sent. The days are short and the nights 
long, and it is best to bring things on quietly. 
Rises which had their usual period of rest, 
aud which are strong and well ripened, will 
in due time move, and, if necessary, can he 
pushed a little harder by-and bve. Vail Sion 
Narcissi, single and double, that were potted 
early in August, and which have made roots 
freely, will bear this temperature. They must 
have plenty of water and weak liquid-manure 
as soon as the growth begins to move! Early 
Tulips will come on under the stage or in any 
position where it is warm and rather dark, 
to draw the flowers up and get the necessary 
length of stalk to be useful for cutting. A 
few white Deutsche Pcrle Azaleas that are 
established in pots and have made growlli 
early will soon feel the influence of warmth 
and moisture, and in the forcing-house, at¬ 
mospheric moisture must bear some relation 
to the fire-heat employed. Hot-pipes and a 
dry atmosphere will fill the houso with in¬ 
sects, and wherever forcing is going on, 
especially with Roses, thero will, in duo time, 
be insects. It is well to anticipate their pre¬ 
sence and use the vaporiser. 

Early Peach-house.— This house should be 
got ready for forcing if early Peaches are 
wanted. The preliminary work includes, be¬ 
sides the cleansing of the interior and white¬ 
washing walls with a little sulphur mixed 
with the lime, the moistening and top-dress¬ 
ing of the borders inside. Bone-meal may be 
used freely now, as it contains lime and other 
matters useful to stone fruits. Later on, 
something quicker iu its action may be used, 
and Peaches will pay for liberal feeding. 
There is no better early Peach than Hale’s 
Early. We used to force Royal George ycais 
ago, but Hale’s comes quicker, is as good, 
and less subject to mildew. Dymonu is a 
good Peach for succession. Earlv Rivers’ and 
Lord Napier are good forcing Nectarines. 

Late Tomatoes.— We shall have Tomatoes 
up till Christmas from a late-planted house. 
Of course, the flowers will not set now, and 
neither is this of much importance, as on 
the plants there is abundance of small fruits 
that will come jn quioklv and colour well in 
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a temperature of 55 degs. I do not think a 
high temperature is so much wanted as a 
steady warmth, and if there happens to be 
a sunny day make as much use of the sun¬ 
shine as possible by shutting up early. It is 
astonishing how little water Tomatoes want 
now when planted out in a bed or border. 
Of course, in pets more water will be re¬ 
quired, but it is quite possible to over-water 
plants in pots and bring on diseases. Those 
who strike cuttings or raise seedlings should 
get them started in single pots in September, 
keeping them on a shelf near the glass, quietly 
moving, and starling them into growth 
with more heat and moisture as soon as.the 
days begin to lengthen. These are the plants 
that will give the first fruit in spring, and 
the crop will depend upou the strength of the 
plants when shifted on in January. Plants 
raised from seeds sown in January will not 
be much behind them. 

Late Crapes.— These will want very careful 
ventilation and only a small amount of Fire- 
heat. Something depends upon the char¬ 
acter of the house and its state of repair. If 
there is any drip in the bouse it will be better 
to cut the Grapes if there is a room with 
a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., where 
Grapes can be kept in bottles of water; 
7 inches of wood to each bunch, the end to be 
inserted in the water, will be sufficient. 
There must bo no dust in the atmosphere, 
and all bad berries cut out-, but there will be 
fewer bad berries in the Grape-room than if 
left oil the Vines, unless the house is a new 
one, anti the roof perfect in every way. All 
fallen leaves should be picked up daily. If 
I he inside borders are covered with dry litter 
it will keep down clamp. 

Plants in the spare-room. The main 
points to bear in mind are to ventilate oil 
every fine, mild day and towater only when ab¬ 
solutely necessary to prevent plants suffering. 
Geraniums may go for a long time in winter 
without water. Keep the plants and pots 
clean. The sponge may be used to remove 
insects, if any are present. 

Outdoor garden.- -The leaves are falling 
very rapidly now', and there will be a good 
deal of tidying up to do. Beds filled with 
coloured-leaved shrubs are effective in winter. 
There are many shrubs suitable which 
may be purchased in a young state at a 
reasonable price. A few good sized Golden 
Hollies and Yews which have been pruned to 
assume a pyramidal outline for centres of 
beds may remain permanently, as they are 
always dressy. Among other suitable plants 
are all the family of Euonymus, including 
green, silver, and golden. E. radicans vaiie- 
gatus may do for the edging, and the tall- 
growing plants to fill in the centre. If these 
are lifted carefully they will last many 
years, and, with a little trimming, will im¬ 
prove annually. The Golden Privet may be 
treated in the same way. A very pretty bed 
may be made by planting several kinds of 
Pernettva in berry : these may be grown in 
pots and plunged. With a little pruning they 
make very handsome bushes. Then there are 
Japanese Cypresses and hardy Heaths, 
Andromeda floribunda, Skimmias, and 
Aueubas. The bush Ivies are also useful, and 
these things are easily moved. The Fire 
Thorn makes a very effective pole shrub, as 
will also the Cotoncasters, of which there is 
now much variety. Among ornamental 
Grasses the two mest conspicuous now are 
Eulalia japonica gracillima and Arundo 
Donax macrophylla glauca. 

Fruit garden. -Get as much of the prun¬ 
ing done as possible before the cold weather 
comes. The cuttings can be used to make a 
fire for smother-burning garden rubbish, the 
product of which is valuable for many garden 
purposes. If the pruning is done early the 
spraying machine may then be got to work, 
and this will then drown the insects and 
clear the trees from other impurities which 
checK growth. After the bush-fruits are 
pruned, spray with quassia extract and soft- 
soap, and follow immediately, whilst the 
bushes are damp, with a dusting of lime and 
soot to keep off the bud-eating birds. I have 
always found this effective if done in time, 
but if the dressing is delayed till the birds 
are busy among the budy^tfite task of saving 
them is rendered more 11^3 |lHi$ 


most garden operations, should be done in 
time, in anticipation of the attack. It is 
well to put in a few cuttings of Gooseberries 
and Currants annually, so as to have young 
plants coming into bearing ready to take the 
place of old plants which have run their 
course. Young Peach-trees, both under 
glass aud outside, which are making loo much 
wood may have the roots partially lifted and 
a little fresh loam and old plaster worked in. 
Lime is a necessity for stone fruits. 

Vegetable garden. Frosty mornings may 
ho utilised for wheeling on manure. Manure- 
heaps should be turned over. A lot of use 
ful manurial composts may be got together 
by taking care of the trimmings of walks, 
loads, and clearings of ditches, to he after¬ 
wards saturated with cesspool drainings and 
mixed with lime, soot, ashes, etc. Manure 
is very often scarce in the garden, and when 
it has to be purchased the expense conics 
heavy, and artificials, if used extensively, 
mean considerable expenditure. Still, a lew 
hundredweights of chemical manure, if used 
judiciously, will always pay their way. One 
thing is certain : we cannot .garden long with¬ 
out manure of some kind. "Leaves, when de¬ 
cayed, make useful manure, especially for 
heavy land. In country districts, where 
leaves can be had for raking up, it pays to 
gather them, as they can be used for making 
hot-beds, and at this season, or earlier, when 
the liot-beds are broken up, they add largely 
to the manure supply. A little old liot-bed 
manure and loam are splendid material for 
putting round the roots of anything we arc 
planting. Look closely after Vciteh’s Self 
protecting Autumn Broccoli. This is a good 
vegetable at this season ; it will stand a few 
degrees of frost, but must not bo left unpro¬ 
tected much longer. Finish earthing-up 
Leeks and Celery. E. IIobday. 

THIS COMING WEEKS WORK. 

]‘j.rtrnrls from a Carden III art/. 

November 20th. — Wo arc still busy with the 
priming. The wall and espalier Pears are 
being pruned now, as the leaves, for the meet 
part, are down. Marie Lcuise often products 
fruit-buds at the ends of rather long spurs, 
and these ore generally left. Sometimes an 
old spur is cut out if the trees are crowded 
with spurs. This gives the tree a chance to 
make young spurs, and so rejuvenate itself. 
This is a question for the pruner who is 
anxious to keep his trees in condition. 

November 21st. —Durondeau and Eoyennc 
du Comice Pears are in good condition now. 
Both are from west walls. Marie Louise also 
is fine, but the crop was lighter than usual. 
Spring flowers of all kinds are being planted. 
We always endeavour to find time to trans¬ 
plant everything from the seed-beds, to get 
them strong, anti then such things as Wall¬ 
flowers, Pansies, etc., move with balls, and 
do not feel the moving. 

November 22nd. —We have no better Christ¬ 
mas Pear than Glou Morceau, but on our 
heavy soil it is necessary to plant oil stations 
to keep the roots out of the cold subsoil, 
and in cold districts it deserves a wall and 
a fairly good aspect. Potted Spiraeas just 
arrived from Holland. Most cf the dumps 
go into 5-inch pots, as we have an object in 
view in confining to 5-inch pots, though a 
few of the largest clumps will bear larger 
pots. 

November 23rd. — Replanted Bix-edgings in 
kitchen garden. There is more traffic alcng 
some walks than others, and the Box is a 
little gappy. The gravel will be turned over 
and put into shape when the Box is finished. 
Several new rustic arches have been erected 
over a walk which is intended to be a Rcse- 
walk. The Roses are just, planted, and in 
elude a lot of the best of the rambling and 
free growing varieties. 

November 24th. — Made up another Mush 
room bed in house. Lifted lot of Seakale 
roots for forcing. They will be laid in and 
taken to the forcing-house as wanted. The 
same course is adopted with Rhubarb roots. 
Made up a hot-bed with leaves and stable- 
manure for Asparagus. As soon as heat is 
steady the roots will be lifted, a layer of leaf- 
mould placed on the bed, the roots placed 
close together, and covered with leaf-mould. 
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November 23th. —Finished planting Tulips 
and Hyacinths outside, and nearly all bulbs 
for late blooming in pots have been potted. I 
do not attach so much importance to plung¬ 
ing in ashes or fibre as I did years ago. When 
large pots are filled with bulbs for the con¬ 
servatory it is not so easy to plunge them, 
and it does not make much difference in the 
result if they are not plunged, but kept in 
cool house to come naturally. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries owl answers ore inserted »n 
Gak.dk.nino free of charge if correspondents follow the so 
rules: Alt communications should be clearfy and concisely 
written on one side of the ]iaper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardknixo, 17, Eurnira l-street, Holhtnn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should l/e sent to (he 
Publish Kit. The name an/l address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
U used in the paper. When more than one gurry is sen t, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, ami not moi6 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has tv be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Il'a do not reply to 
queries by vast. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and sire of the same kind 
greatly assist in'its determination. He have reedvedjrnn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, und these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND PLOWERS. 

Soil for Trltomas («/.).—A light porous soil is 
most suitable tor the Kniphofla or Tritoma. Where it is 
planted in heavy, adhesive ground it often suffers from 
excessive moisture at the root during the winter and 
occasionally dies, even in mild localities. 

Twelve Roses for a well-prepared bed 
(Staff. Walter) —For the centre of this bed plant Gustave 
Regis ns a half standard. Surround it with short stand¬ 
ards or bushes of Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Frau 
Karl Druschki, and Captain Hajward, and in the outer 
circle bushes of Mme. Falcot, Mme. Iloste, Antoine 
Rivoire, Mme. Jules Groler., Mme. Ravary, Hon. F^dith 
Gifford, and Mine. Antoine Mari. 

Guernsey Lilies never flowering (E. S.).— 
Vour Nerinrs may have been allowed to become racist 
when they should have been going to rest. Pot plants 
should have liberal supplies cf water when making their 
growth ; but as soon as l he foliage shows feigns of ripening, 
water should be withheld, and the bulbs allowed to Income 
dust-dry until the bloom-spikes appear, when watering 
may be again commenced. 

Lilies of the Valley (//. LX—The Lily cf the 
Valley bed is evidently worn out. It should now be dug 
up, well enriched with rotten manure, and the l«st of the 
crowns picked out and replanted some 2 inches apart. 
Beds of Lily of the Valley are much improved by appli¬ 
cations of liquid-manure during the peiiod cf spring 
growth. Stable or farmyard manure is preferable to 
artificial, both for digging into the bed and for the 
manufacture of the liquid fertiliser. 

Galadlnms dying down (R ).— It is natural for 
your Caladium to die down now. Keep it rather dry, and 
when the leaves are quite off It must be drier still. Keep 
the bulb in a warm greenhouse during the winter. Turn 
out of soil next February or March, put into a small pot of 
leaf-soil and turfy loam with a little coarse eand, and 
plunge in a bottom heat of 70 degs. Caladiums need a 
high temperature to start them well, and do much better in 
small pots at first. 

Scale on Myrtle (H .\—Your sprig cf Myrtle is 
very badlv affected with the common scale. You should 
thoroughly wash the plant, especially the undersides of 
the leaves, and myriads cf the insects may lie scraped off. 
The whole of the stem and leaves, the undersides espe¬ 
cially, fehould be painted over with a pasty compound of 
soffc-toap 1 lb., Tobacco 2 o i., sulphur 2 oz., and paraffin 
1 tableepoonful, all mixed in 1 quart of water ; any insects 
left this solution should destroy and thoroughly cleanse 
your plant. 

Cineraria leaves. Insects In {Anxious).— Your 
Cineraria leaves have been attacked by the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly, which burrow’s in the leaves of these Daisies, 
Cinerarias, and other composite plants, and feeds on the 
inner surface. When many leaves are attacked in this 
way the plants are not only rendered unsightly, but they 
also suffer in health. The best way of destroying this 
pest- is to cut off the infested leaves and burn them, or, if 
the attack has only just commenced, to pinch the leaves 
where the grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide avails 
little, as this would not reach the grube, but if done at 
the right time it might probably prevent the flies laying 
their eggs. 

Painting greenhouse pipes (J.).— A simple 
mixture of vegetable black, obtainable from any oilman, 
boiled Linseed-oil, and a small quantity of driers, well 
mixed, make a capital compound with which to paint hot- 
water-pipes. Ordinary painta containing whiielead and 
turpentine are objectionable, and must not be UBed. We 
have seen cases in which 6uch things, and various com¬ 
pounds suitable enough for cold iron, have emitted mod 
offensive perfumes os well as dangerous gases, when the 
pipes have been heated. The mixture described above 
will do no harm whatever. All the same, it Is always best 
to get pipes painted and the coating fairly hardened before 
they are neated much. 

Chrysanthemum**—temperature of gr«*n. 
house alter plants are housed ,A.X -Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be flowered satisfactorily in a cold 
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greenhouse, although during severe weather there is a 
great risk of high quality flowers, when subjected to such 
treatment, failing to finish properly. It is better to keep 
the temperature at about 60 degs. in fine, clear weather, 
increasing this by 5 degs. when the weather is damp and 
Ample ventilation should at all times bo afforded. 
Do not syringe the foliage with water after the first day or 
two following the housing of the plants, watering only the 
roots, as the aim of the grower at such a time should be to 
dispel moisture, and not to encourage it. 

Shy blooming Rose (Branksom?').— We believe 
the variety to be Mine. Joseph Oombet. It is a splendid 
sort, but not at all a free bloomer, its characteristic being 
to blossom at the extreme ends of the long shoots. 
Evidently such a Rose requires different treatment from 
that usually meted out to it, and we should say you could 
not do better than plant the Rose against an arch, allow¬ 
ing it to grow freely. Doubtless a wall would he the right 
place for this Rose. In form it is superb, and one may 
often find the variety in the show boxes during the late 
summer and autumn. The colour is a pale creamy yellow, 
a shade or two deeper than in (iloire Lyonmise, and the 
form inclined to globular. 

Scale on Palm (H.).-U your Palm be much 
infested with scale you had better lay it on its side, then 
go over every portion of the stems and leaves with a 
blunt-edged knife and scrape off every bit of scale to be 
found. Then make up strong soapy-water, using 1 lb. of 
soft-soap to a bucketful of boiling water, and when it is 
dissolved and the water is yet quite warm give the whole 
of the stems and leaves a good washing with a fairly hard 
brush. Then thoroughly wash with clean water, using a 
rose water-pot or a syringe. It is of no use to ignore this 
pest, and any plant infested must be thoroughly cleansed. 
You may help to exterminate the ecale by adding J pint 
of paraffin to the soap solution and keeping it well mixed. 

Damping In Primulas (£.).—The unfortunate 
top-dressing of your Chinese Primulas seems to be the 
chief cause of the damping off which you complain of. 
These plants have soft, sappy stems, and are very suscep. 
tible to injury if the wet accumulates near them, and 
especially close to the base of the leaf-stems. Plants 
should, as it were, just sit on the soil, but not he buried 
into it- Should the root-stems seem rather long because 
the plants have become somewhat drawn, then it is better 
lo support them by putting in around them two or three 
pieces of stick, and putting a tie of bast round them. 
Your best course now is to get some sulphur and dust it 
round the bases of the plants, also adding a little finely- 
powdered charcoal. Also, when the soil becomes dry, do 
not water from the top, but rather stand the pot in water 
for a few minutes. 

Dahlia bed (defou). It seems very probable that 
the soil of your Dahlia lied has been either too highly 
enriched or allowed to be too porous and loose to suit 
vour plants. Still farther, it is always the case that 
plants from old roots direct, either left whole or divided, 
are always more leafy and produce fewer and more inferior 
flowers than plants that are produced separately from 
roots as rooted cuttings. Dahlia growers for exhibition, 
and especially trade growers, always plant out such newly 
roofed plants, to produce not only the finest but also 
the most flowers Can you not. have plants similarly 
promgated by cutting! next year 'i If you have no means 
to do so, jierhaps some gardener would put your roots into 
warmth, and so propagate them for you. Tailing that, 1 
better purchase some fresh young plants from a florist ' 
who makes Dahlias a speciality. You may, during the 
winter, remove several barrow-loads of soil from the bed, 
and replace with good fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plttosporum Mayi (./. R. Wickham).—^ This is the 
name of the plant, a piece of which you send. The 
Pittoeporums are evergreen shrubs, natives of New 
Zealand and Australia. Very few of them are in culti¬ 
vation, and those are usually found in southern gardens, 
or tho3e in sheltered places near the sea. The variety 
you send will only thrive in gardtus with a climate 
allowing of the cultivation of half-hardy evergreens. 

Seeds of the blue Gum-tree (P. K .).—Hold l 
the seeds over till spring, and then sow in a pot, and place 
in a gentle hot bed or warm greenhouse. Pot off the seed 
lings as soon as I irge enough to handle, returning the 
plants to the frame till established ; then move to a green¬ 
house, shifting into larger pots as the roots require more 
room, or early in June they may lie planted out in the 
garden. They make a pretty group on the lawn, or may 
lie used as background plants in the border, their glaucous 
tint of foliage beiog a pleasant change from the leaves of 
other plants. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Black Currants (7'.). — In pruning; 
Black Currant bushes, it is important to understand that j 
these bushes bear their fruits each year on the wood or I 
shoots made the preceding year. The proper course, 
therefore, is to cut out portions of the older shoots or 
branches each winter, preserving the stoutest of the 
newer growths, bin shortening them back a little when 
they seem unduly long or project much beyond the other 
shoots. You may prune any time now or until Christmas, 
both Currants or Pears, taking advantage of dry weather, 
when also the ground is fairly dry and does not suffer ; 
from much treading. 

Training: Cherry tree (T ) — When you have 
planted vour Cherry tree against the wall it will be 
needful fo prune the present shoots or branches fairly 
hard back lo secure the formation of strong young ones 
for a foundation. These next spring should be thinned 
down early by rubbing out all front and back shoots, pre¬ 
serving only those that’ arc easily laid to the w ill. Tnese 
may he in this stage 6 inches apart. As the tree grows, 
however, the leading or main branches should be from 
It! inches to 15 inches apart, to allow room between for 
the laying in of young shoots, if desired. Still, the 
main branches being pruned to a few leaf-buds in summer, 
and harder pruned in winter, are best when covered with 
clusters of spurs, as these need ample light for leaves and 
fruits to mature in. 


Cherry-trees gumming (E.). — The primary 
cause of gumming in stone fruit-trees is imperfect root- 
action and lack of fojdT^Without doubtjthe roots have 

got jat^ popr, 


ir, u^iiUj^e^cil, qd\i| r 


the surface. A good gardener w’ho finds his Cherries 
gumming and knows the inevitable result, unless checked, 
will be death, also knows that the cause lies at the roots. 
He therefore opens a trench 2 feet wide and as deep round 
ths tree, some 3 feet to 4 feet from the stem, according to 
the size of the tree, cutting off very neatlv all roots found, 
then grubbiog under the roots and severfng a'l downward 
ones. Then fill In the spaces thu3 made with fresh soil, 
with which are mixed mortar-rubbish and wood ashes. 
When all is filled up fork off the soil over the roots and 
replace with fresh, and finally give the tree-roots a mulch 
or top-dressing of half decayed manure. Such treatment 
should soon cause the tree to become healthy. 

Shanked Grapes (T. S. O. ).—When berries in 
bunches of Grapes fail to colour, and turn sour or acid, the 
stems attaching such berries to the bunches invariably 
turning brown and shrivelling, they are then suffering 
from shanking. It is caused by unsatisfactory root action, 
and the only remedy is found in removing the top soil of 
the border, carefully lifting the roots, forking up and 
mixing with the bottom soil some wood-ashes, lime 
rubbish, and crushed hone ; also some fresh soil; then 
relaying Ihe roots, neatly ami evenly, and covering them 
but a few inches with fresh soil. After giving a good 
watering lay over the surface, if outdoors, a good mulch of 
long stable manure, 3 inches thick, in the winter. In the 
spring remove it, and as growth ensues give two or three 
light sprinklings of some artificial Vine-manure, well 
washing it in. Do not also crop too heavily, as that some¬ 
times leads to shanking. 


SHORT REFLIES. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 

1 905 , 

November 16.—Bristol Chrysanthemum Society (2 days); 

Liverpool Chrysanthemum Society'sShow 
(2 days); Royal Botanic Society of 
London; York Chrysanthemum Shov 
(3 days); Chester Paxton Society ; Liver¬ 
pool Horticultural Society Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show (2 days). 

„ 16. —Scottish Horticultural Association's Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days); Newport 
and District Chrysanthemum Society; 
Bristol Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 

„ 17.—Bradford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Bolton Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 21.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Commit¬ 

tees; Leeds Paxton Society 'sChrysanthe- 
mum Show (2 days). 

„ 23.— National Potato Society (2 days). 

„ 24.—Darlington Horticultural Society. 

Dsoember 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 6.— National Chrysanthemum Society (2 dayB). 

„ 19.—Royal Horticultural Sooiety'a Committees. 


Mrs. Carden. —We should advise you to leave the cut¬ 
ting down of the Geraniums until the spring, when growth 
is on the move. Then you can use the cuttings t.o increase 
your stock. Strike the Eupatoriums, using the young 
grow; hs that start after the plants have been cut down in 
the spring, putting the cuttings into a c!o3e propagating 

case, where they will root quite freely.- R. ./. //.—See 

article with illustration in our issue of April 2, IDO*, p .*>9, 

which can be had of the publisher, ]>ogt free, fjr l td- 

Rer. E. Macintosh - You can do nothing to prevent the 
leaves turning yellow, as it is only due to natural decay. 
The leaves have ripened, and the plant has no further use 

for them.- J. Fetherstonhawth.—Ro need to protect 

B. globosa in your district, but, perhaps, if the weather is 

very severe, you might protect B. variahilis- Common. 

- Get one of the many weed killers now advertised, and 
apply it according to directions, ami you will soon clear off 

tne Moss. - A Loner of Gardening. — Yes, you can cut 

out any old growths that may have flowered, but you 
must take care that you leave all young and vigorous 
shoots. Kindly read our rules ai to sending name and 

address when forwarding any queries- A Reader .— 

When sending queries please read our rules as to sending 
name and address, os this often help* us considerably in 

answering the question.- .X or ice. —We think your best 

plan will be to secure a copy of "The English Flower 
Garden,” in which the whole subject of pergolas and the 

suitable plants for same are freely dealt with.- Dido.— If I 

you trench the weeds in sufficiently deep no harm will 
follow. It is always well to keep the hoe going and not let 
the weeds seed. It would have been better to have us*d 
shreds for fastening the tree to the wall.-//. F. Brau-n. 

Sec article “ Violets in frames,” in our issue of Oct. 2lst, 
lit)), which can be had from the publisher, post free for 

1 11- J. //.—Any nursciyinan who makes a speciality of 

treei and shrubs can supply the Ekcagnus. - A. C.— The 

causti; alkali solution is best applied in the form of a spray 
when the foliage has all fallen off the trees. The person 
applying it should wear an old suit of clothes, and leather 
gloves on his hands. Choose calm, mild weather for 
applying it. You had better cover up any hardy plants 
that may be under the tree operated on, but if you have a , 
good sprayer very little of the insecticide will fall to the 

ground.-A ’orice, Hants.— 1, What you want for such a 

soil is plenty of manure from the cowshed. The addition 
of some of the soil you send would be of advantage, no 
doubt, but the great thiDg is plenty of manure. 2, We 
would prefer what you term the grey sample cf sand, but 
to be on the safe side you ought to have each one analysed. 
Good river sand, if you can get it, is by far the best. Sea 
sand has been strongly recommended for Daffodils, but we 

have hid no experience of it.- U. A. Hof>kitis.— 

Doyenn6 du Cornice, a well-known I’ear, is considered the 
best dessert variety in its season we have in England. A 
specimen weighing 1', lb. was, in the seventies sent from 
Devonshire to one cf the meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural .Society. Paxton, Canibs. —Kindly send one of 

the Strawberry plants you refer to, and we can better help 
you. 2, A great deal depends on the soil in which your 
treei are growing as to what is the best artificial manure 

for them.- 11. J. Penny.—Vie give a list every week in 

our advertisement pages of flower show fixtures, and a 
Iht appears in ‘ The Garden Annual,” published at this 
ofli je, of the secretaries of horticultural societies through¬ 
out ihe country. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 

All to gather 
All together 

Despite the fact that we 
have sold thousands of our 
penny seedlings, we can still 
supply your wants if you 
send for List now. 

The general verdict is that 
they are wonderful value. 

The same applies lo our 
Collections of Bulbs. Try 
our 2s. lid. Collection of 
1LS choice Bulbs, 

All Catalogues free. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wappitig Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


An admirable Food of the 

EPPS’S 

Finest quality and flavour. 

COCOA 

Nutritious and Economical. 


gardeners; 


i ""GARDENERS 

SEND Post Card for patterns and easy Bell- 
measurement Kunu of the best working Trousers 
ever sold. WARRANTED SCOTCH Tweeds, price 
7 Suer pair. Hip pocket. Sent carriage paid, strong 
made tmi perfect fitting. Over 1,000 of the LEAD¬ 
ING GARDENERS sent m unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials in praise of them. Patterns, and our easy 
Seir-measurement Form sent free. WRITE TO¬ 
DAY. Money refunded if nnnatUfactory. 

(established 187ft. Mention paper. 

PENMANS (Hhaw & Montgomery), The Sootch Tailors, 
«28 A 632. Argvle at.. Andereton. Glasarow, W. 


Names of plants.— Cupressus Law- 

souiana—evidently a seedling form.- Chestnut Leaf.— 

A«‘.er polyphyllue.- Mrs. Oliver.— Polygonum affine 

- K. C. B. —1, Tritonia aurea ; 2, Sedum spurium ; 3, 

Achillea CUvenn.e- J. R. WicJcham. — Piitosporum 

Mayi.- Mary. — I’ittosporum undiilatum, a native of 

New 8outh Wales. If you grow it outdoors it will require 

some shelter during the winter.- F. Wells. —I'hillyrea 

angustifolia var. 

Names Of fruits —C. U. Britt.— Apples : 1, Here¬ 
ford I'eannain; 2, Probably Miekleham Pearmain; 3, 
Loan's Pearma'n ; 4, Reinette Franche; 6. Melrombe 

Russet.- R. L. Knight —Pear Vcrulani Landguard. 

— Larger Apple, Emperor Alexander; the other is, we 
think, Calville Malingre In the ease of the small Apple, 
we should advise you to get some stocks on which to graft 
it.- Bvvay/i.— Apples not recognised. 

Catalogues received.— C. R. Shilling, Winchfleld, 
Hants.— General Catalogue of Plants. -Pape and Berg¬ 

man n, l)uedlinburg.— List of Seeds of Mete Plants and 

Coloured Plate of Cactus Dahlias. -David Russell, 

Brentwood, Ess ex.—Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs i 
etc. 


greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Garden 
Frames, Potting Sheds, 
Wood and Iron Buildings, 
Poultry House8 k Hurdles, 
D »g Kennels, Heating 
Apparatus for Gas, Oil, or 
Coal. Any sire or style 
made. 

Illustrated Lists post frtt, 

B RAH AM & PIPER. Brockl oy, Lon don. S.E. 

■DEST~Strong, VVarm, Hand-woven Woollen 
-D HORSE RUG, with throat (trap and bound, carriage 
paid, for f>a. 6d ; smaller siren. 4s. lid and 3a. 6d. Cash re- 
lurrnd not approved.—H. J. GASSUN, Rye. _ 

(CHOICEST COCOA at LOWEST PRICE — 

w Guaranteed pure. 3 lbs-, 4s. 6<L; 1 lb., la. Sd., carriage 

P dd. Write for Free Sample, naming this paper.— 
TfRR OOOOA OO , 69. Gresham street. London. E.0 

rPHE ARCHDEACON OF BRISTLE 

J- wishes to recommend an experienced HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER seeking employment owing to his masters 
deal h. Aged 40; married: two children. Address-W. 
PAVrgON, Gardena, Castle-hill, BukcweU. 
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FRUIT- 

GOOSEBERRIES GROWN AS CORDONS. 
This system of growing the finest varieties 
and the largest fruits seems to be taken up 
but slowly, presumably because there is an 
enhanced cost in the first instance. I am per¬ 
suaded that if once growers took up this 
eordon system they would willingly extend it, 
because the advantages are many over those 
secured by bush culture. Small growers in 
particular should find the fullest advantage 
from cordon training, because so little space 
is required for planting. Some advocate the 
use of strained wires, lo which the summer 
growths can be tied; I much prefer large- 
raeshed wire netting, as I find the tying so 
much easier and the space can be more 
quickly filled with fruiting wood. Of course, 
if single, double, or treble cordons are the 
rule, then wires answer the purpose very well, 
but where a larger breadth is desired, then 
wire netting is certainly better. The aim of 
the practiced trainer is trees first, fruit after, 
but among your numerous readers there are 
many who are anxious that fruit be had as 
early as it is possible, and in as large a 
quantity as the space available will allow'. 
With wire netting a perfect hedge is easily 
secured, because space can be filled in by the 
arrangement of much more lateral summer 
grcw’th. It is true the more economically in¬ 
clined may grow cordons without the use and 
expense of wire at all. They may be very 
conveniently trained to stakes, one branch to 
each, and one tree may be made to furnish 
three stakes quite easily, provided the initial 
stages of training are attended to. It is 
necessary in all cases to procure young trees, 
otherwise there must be much waste of 
material which has to be pruned away, and 
good, straight leaders secured. They may be 
purchased already trained into the right 
forms, and those not having a knowledge of 
the subject w'ould do much better to procure 
trained trees. The labour attending the 
training of the summer growths is very small 
compared with ease of gathering the fruit, 
to say nothing of the finer quality and size 
of the resultant berries ; and pruning, once 
the space is occupied, is very simple. They 
may be grown to a height of from 4 feet to 
6 feet, or on a wall, w'here they also do well, 
even higher. The row's of trees "can be planted 
at 3 feet apart, and in the row's I give them 
a space of 18 inches between each tree. 
Grown as bushes, they need more space be¬ 
tween the rows, so that two lines would 
occupy the space usually allotted one row 
of bushes. Two-year-old trees are old 
enough for those to select who wish to adopt 
their own system of training. Apart alto¬ 
gether from the several advantages to be de¬ 
rived from thus training them, they appeal 
to every visitor. An invitation to your friends 
to come and inspect your Gooseberry bushes 
falls rather flat and uninteresting, but the 
case, I find, is very different when in cordon 
training the trees present such a conspicu¬ 
ous wealth of fine berries. In some gardens 
are found wire enclosin'?* as a protection to 
the fruit and trees fi»m tUeV iv.i^l pf fcum- 
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mer and winter birds. Now, the very best 
means of utilising these spaces is to plant 
cordon trees, for so much more fruit can bo 
had from the same limited area. The out¬ 
sides can be utilised for growing Gooseberries 
for bottling and cooking in a green state. It 
is useless to so plant for ripe fruit unless 
some means are provided for keeping black¬ 
birds at bay. Here, if any remain on our out¬ 
side wires long enough to assume some slight 
ripeness of berry the birds will beat off every 
fruit in the vain endeavour to procure them 
as food. They do not meet with much suc¬ 
cess themselves, because the berries fall to 
the ground directly, out of their reach, but 
they will continue the effort so long as any 
remain or until the trees are cleared. It is a 
matter of choice as to the varieties one may 
grow. Some prefer the small sorts, some of 
which have the finest flavour; others find 
more pleasure in the large Lancashire varie¬ 
ties. The flavour seems to be enhanced by 
reason of the greater exposure the berries 
have. There is also an advantage in being 
able to cover with nets. I find that there 
are so many advantages to be derived from 
trees trained on wire that I am extending 
this style of growing Gooseberries. 

W. Struonell. 


SOME GOOD EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 
There is no fruit that appeals more univer¬ 
sally to the British public than the Apple, 
and this is as true of the early kinds as it is of 
those of winter and spring. The Red 
.J uneating and Early Harvest have lost much 
of their once familiar associations, due to no 
other reason than that new introductions 


entirely covered with deep red. These come 
later into use than those mentioned above. 
Venus Pippin, a comparatively new-comer, 
hails from sunny Devon. It is a nice-looking 
fruit, and distinctly flavoured. In the market, 
on the coster’s barrow, or in the fruiterer’s 
window, Worcester Pearmain will be in evi¬ 
dence. There are Apples I like much better 
than this judged by a flavour standard, but. 
the public finds as much, if not more, attrac¬ 
tion in colour than they do in flavour. It is 
an Apple that is in demand in late summer, 
and it has the merit of being a good bearer on 
garden or orchard-grown trees. To get the 
best results from the garden tree the roots 
need to be curbed by occasional pruning, then 
deeply coloured fruits result. Gravenstein is 
an Apple which I am surprised the market 
grower does not grow more largely. In shape 
it is certainly not handsome, but when the 
colour is fully developed I know of no more 
attractive fruit or one with a better flavour. 
I consider it far preferable to Worcester Pear- 
main, and so do wasps and birds. It is an 
Apple, too, that can be eaten from the tree or 
stored for some time, and then be found good. 
The variety is an old one, well deserving of 
attention by all classes of growers. I have 
found Colonel Vaughan a good saleable fruit. 
This, like the Worcester Pearmain, has an at¬ 
tractive skin. There is no freer fruiting kind, 
nor one more regular in bearing from year to 
year, and I can also recommend the Summer 
Golden Pippin or, as it is called by some. 
Yellow Ingestrie. It is a small, crisp, and 
good-eating Apple, and the tree is a regular 
hearer. West Wilts. 


have to a largo extent supplanted them. 
Beauty of Bath has gained such popularity, at 
least in the West of England, that one finds 
it holding quite a monopoly in its own par¬ 
ticular season. It has a most attractive 
colour, size, and shape, and for flavour it 
compares with any other August Apple. It 
used to be said that Devonshire Quarrenden 
was better flavoured, but this is a matter of 
taste. The original tree of Beauty of Bath, 
found, I believe, in a cottage garden in Bath, 
is quite an old one. Irish Peach is a good 
August Apple, though it is not so free fruit¬ 
ing as the last named. Next to Beauty of 
Bath, Lady Sudeley or, to give it its earlier 
title, Jacob’s Strawberry, has the greatest 
popularity among August Apples. Grown in 
suitable land on the Paradise-stock, this 
gives fruit of the most tempting appearance. 
It has a fault, if it can be considered so, of 
growing too large for the dessert. I have 
seen magnificent dishes of this variety staged 
at the Bath Shows. Another good old Apple 
that once found much favour was Kerry 
Pippin. This is an ideal dessert variety for 
eating direct from the tree. It makes a fine 
orchard standard, and bears freely. Mr. 
Gladstone, sometimes known as Jackson’s 
Seedling, has many followers, the prettily 
mottled fruits being always attractive, but, 
like so many others in its season I find it 
suffers from the monopoly enjoyed by Beauty 
of Bath. Williams’ Favourite and Duchess 
of Gloucester are similar fruits, being almost 


GRAFTING AND GREY ROT. 

Since 1901, writes M. Jurie ( Lyon Hurtle ole), 
I have continued to call the attention of Vine 
growers to the danger of grafting. In 1901 I 
published in the Rev tie de Viticulture an 
article on the bursting of the Grape, showing 
how the splitting of the cuticle opened the 
door to the Botrytis in the same manner as 
wounds from hailstones or the coehylis. Then 
the scab which is formed over the cicatrice 
by putting an obstacle to the free circulation 
of water in the plant sets up abnormal 
osmotic pressure, which causes the bursting 
of the epidermis. To the believers in grafting 
this fact would have amounted to an admis¬ 
sion that they had not foreseen the conse¬ 
quences of grafting. But the fact has at 
length resulted in their admitting that 
grafted Vines are more liable to rot than 
Vines grown on their own roots, and that 
grafting makes the culture of certain stocks 
impossible. M. Verneuil, a leading Vine 
grower of the Charente, declared two years 
ago that the stock known as la Folle, the 
stock par excellence for producing cognacs, 
was too much given to rot since it was 
grafted, and that its use ought to be re¬ 
stricted. The effect of grafting is not the 
same in all stocks, the thickness of the cuticle 
offering a greater or less resistance to the 
bursting. The soil, moreover, has some in¬ 
fluence ; in sandy soils the roots are able to 
drain off their superfluous water, whereas in 
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■■lay soils the damage will be increased. The 
true remedy is to have the Vine on its own 
rnuls. 

NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Apple Rival. —This variety ha9 been shown pretty 
often thii autumn, and promises to become a favourite 
fruit. It is a very nice-looking Apple, its parents being 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Peasgoou’s Nonsuch. On the 
Paradise stuck it fruits freely.—J. M. B. 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.— This will 
succeed as a trained tree in any form, but, to 
my idea, the bush or pyramid is the form 
from which the best results are obtained, as 
its growth is of medium strength, and young 
trees naturally assume the pyramid form. It 
is very prolific, the fruits are of beautiful 
.shape, just the size for dessert, and, above 
all, it is the best flavoured of any Apple in 
cultivation, and may be had in splendid con¬ 
dition all through the winter months.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

Under-Sized Apples. —I have two Apple-trees, 
growing in Grass land, which bear fair crops of delicious 
fruit (name unknown), but very much under-sized. The 
trees have not had any attention for years. Gan I do any¬ 
thing to improve the size of the fruit? I thought of 
stripping oil the Grass under them and giving a dressing 
of soil, farm manure, and lime. The soil is a heavy clay, 
well drained.— Aciiillrs. 

[With respect to your small, fine, but de¬ 
licious Apple, grown on Grass, probably the 
variety is Cox’s Orange Pippin, as the fruits 
would be small as you grow them. Certainly 
remove the Grass round the trees fully 8 feet 
in diameter, fork up and wheel away 
.‘1 inches depth of soil. Then sprinkle one 
pound of basic slag or bone-dust to each tree, 
put or* some good fresh soil, and a good 
harrow load of well-decayed manure ; wood- 
ashes are better than lime. Slightly thin 
out the tree heads.] 

Crafting Apple-stacks (Achilles ).—Small 
Paradise-stocks, just now planted, will not be 
fit to graft in the spring. To enable the 
grafting to be properly performed the stock 
stems should be the size round of a man’s 
finger, some 6 inches from the ground, and 
the plants well rooted, so as to create a free 
sap flow. If your newly-planted stocks have 
sufficiently stout stems by August j'ou might 
then bud them, and budding would be simpler 
and much more satisfactory in results than 
grafting. Still further, if your buds fail to 
take you can then graft in the following 
spring, whereas if you resolve to graft you 
must out the heads off the stocks, and they 
may be of no use later if the grafts fail. Bud¬ 
ding is easily done by anyone who is expert, 
as also is grafting, but it is far wiser for a 
novice to pay some gardener to perform 
either of these processes rather than to court 
failure by doing it oneself improperly. 
Paradise-stocks are propagated both by cut¬ 
tings and layers, but their production is in¬ 
variably done in certain nurseries, especially 
on the continent, where they are raised in 
immense quantities for the supply of our nur¬ 
series. As there is ample time to do grafting, 
performed in April, or budding, performed in 
August, if you still prefer to perform the 
work by yourself you can ask for further ad¬ 
vice later. But only experts can perform 
either successfully. 

Rubus sorbifolius.— Under the objection¬ 
able and delusive appellation, Strawberry- 
Raspberry, a correspondent, November 11th 
(page 483), draws attention to the fact that 
the plant of this shrub he purchased as such 
1 ms growths which run lip to from 0 feet to 
H feet in height. Clearly lie has not got the 
plant lie asked for. Very possibly lie has 
the Japanese Wine-berry, which is a strong¬ 
growing bramble, or lie may have been 
palmed off with a mere Raspberry. The 
above-named Rubus, which has falsely been 
advertised as the Strawberry-Raspberry, is 
really a dwarf spreading shrub, such as would 
make capital cover for birds, and no doubt 
pheasants would readily eat the pretty but 
tasteless fruits. If “ J. C. K.,” who wrote on 
the subject, knows the common Arbutus and 
its red, soft berries, then lie can easily recog¬ 
nise the shrub lie mentions when in fruit, as 
the berries exactly resemble those of the 
Arbutus. It is to be feared that because of 
the attractive double-barrelled name given to 
it in the trade mtutfy^lia^* been ilduced to 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS TRAINED ON 
PEA-STICKS. 

In small gardens it is very often necessary to 
economise space and get as much from the 
ground at command as possible. The illus- 


lcast, a trial portion of them, next spring in 
a solution of sulphur. Boil 4 oz. of sulphur 
in a gallon of water, dissolve in it 4 oz. soft 
soap, then bathe the seed tubers in that when 
cool. _ 

BLANCHING CARDOONS. 

The Cardoon is the best and most delicate 


tration to-day shows how this can be done in () f winter vegetables. It ought to be more 
the ease of Vegetable Marrows, which have i ar g e lv grown, especially where the soils that- 
been grown upwards by the aid of Pea-rods, exactly suit it—i.e., strong soils—are to bo 
The photograph was taken in the garden of f mmc i r n ie nualitv differs a great deal, 

ir TtT WilllnmdAn of Ql^irrUfa ... Vf 17,1 It.... 


Mr. H. K. Williamsoi 
Whitby. 

G, Poplar row, Whitby. 


Williamson at Sleights, near acc0 rding to varieties. M. Ed. Itey, writing 

about the culture in Switzerland, says: 
w, Whitby. E. Hall. “Our market gardeners prefer the Silvery 

‘ Cardoon,which is a selection from C.de Pour., 

POTATO SCAB. and, as connoisseurs think, the most delicate- 

(Reply to “ Hortus.”) flavoured of all Cardoons. The chief thing 


The real cause of scab on Potatoes is not at necessary is a deep rich soil, and soft water 
all clear, seeing that it is found on tubers in for watering, as this is less apt to harden the 
so many diverse soils and positions. You ribs of the plants. Here, however, it is my 
complain of it from soil that is rather stiff, or intention to deal with the important question 
has a clay subsoil. In such case it might be | of blanching, which, in order to ensure a 
assumed that there was sourness or acidity in ready and remunerative market for C.ar- 
the soil, which caused the scalding. But we doons, ought to be carried out under favour- 
have recently seen a large quantity of White able conditions—that is to say, the plants 
Elephant tubers badly scabbed grown on very ought not to blanch as decaying plants, but 
porous sandy soil. The mveologists hold that rather as living and growing plants. The 

process must be regulated so that the 
supply may last from the end of Sep¬ 
tember to the beginning of March. A 
serious fault made by some growers is 
that of blanching all their plants at one 
time, whereby they only flood the 
market. In the case of blanching 
carried out on the ground, as is most 
frequently done in small establishments, 
or in the country, the simplest way is 
to surround the plants with matting or 
plaited straw, after having tied them 
up. The ribs of the plants are raised 
up by means of two special forks and 
held lightly pressed together. This 
should be carried out before the cold 
weather sets in. The Cardoons blanch 
in ten or fifteen days, according to the 
temperature. In large establishments 
the plants are blanched in cellars or in 
pits, after having been first tied up in 
drv weather and the tops of the outside 
leaves removed. The plants are taken 
up with a good ball of earth and ar¬ 
ranged side by side in a dry, dark 
cellar, the balls of earth being kept 
moist with light waterings. Swiss 
market gardeners, who grow consider¬ 
able quantities of Cardoons, and who 
have no cellars large enough, usually 
dig pits in drv, sheltered places about 
10 feet long by 3 feet 3 inches or 
3 feet 6 inches wide and about the depth 
of the plants, which are placed upright 
in the pits and packed close. When 
the pit is filled it is covered over with 

Vegetable Marrows trained on Pea-sticks. From a photo- dry leaves, straw, and planks. 

graph sent by Mr. K. Hall, 0, Poplar Row, Whitby. conditions the plants become blanched 

in from a fortnight to twenty days, and 
are tender and delicate, but, un- 
scab is a fungoid disease. If it be so, in any fortunately, do not keep long in good condi- 



scab is a fungoid disease. If it be so, in any 


case it affects the skin only, and in no case tion. From my own experience, the best way 
either the flesh or its quality. If it be really to obtain blanched Cardoons all through the 
a fungoid disease then may not both your winter with the least possible loss is to begin 
Potato tubers and ours also have inherited about the second half of November to put 
the trouble from stocks previously scabbed? them into some sheltered spot; next, in order 
But some growers ascribe scab to the action to blanch them, to transfer them, aecort mg 
of soil acids, and if such be the cause there to requirements, to a cellar cr pit, alter can - 
can bo no better application to such soil than fully removing all decayed or decaying leaves, 
gas-lime, put on to the vacant ground at once, This way 1 have found the best for keeping 
at the rate of $ of a bushel per rod, and at the plants long in good condition, and, theie- 
once spread about to expose it to the air, not fore, the most profitable for the marker, 
only to pulverise it fully, but also to enable The spiny varieties of Cardoons have been, 
J , 1 -, . i. ...._.• --„,wi most, favoured bv growers 


some of its sulphuric properties to escape, 
After thus exposing it for three weeks, 


and justlv, the most favoured by growers 
up to the present. They are full-ribbed. 


Alier UIUS CA JUBIUU ll iui unto lift no, iw ...v. I'- ~ j L • 

further disturb it with a coarse rake, and at firm, the best flavoured, and keep t 
once dig it in. By February or March the quality longest. Some gardeners, however, 
lime should linve greatly sweetened the soil, prefer to grow the spineleSB ® 

and corrected its aeiditv. Before planting being easier to deal with, among which a 

other Potatoes, which do not do next season Cardoons Plein Inerme best), 1 « rT 

in the dressed ground, give it, if you ean, a (resembling in its leaf the Artichoke), Blano 
liberal dressing of soot, wood-ashes, and d’Espagne (a very large kind, but 
basic slag, the latter at the rate of G lb. per hardy), Blanc d'Ivoire (a small, much-iibh , 

rod, digging it all in fwo or three months and, naturally, very white *»««>)• 

before planting time. By.acid manures are , obtain the very best plants Cardoons slio 

chiefly meant dissolved bone or snperphos- not be sown earlier than i tjy • . 

phate, because this contains a considerable Switzerland) in order to produce b r g 
proportion of sulphuric acid, the hones being 1 plants in autumn. It is best to choose, seeu 

dissolved in that powerful fluid. Try the two nr three yeans old. as less ait 

effect ot bathing your seed Potatoes, or, at lilify plants of to rim to[spt.d m_si>mmei. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE 13UDDLE1AS. 

The genus Buddlcia is a fairly extensive one, 
yet many of its members are natives either 
of the tropics or of districts too warm for 
them to be of any value for outdoor planting 
in this country. Still, some of the hardy 


of a sandy nature suits the Buddleias best, 
I and they should ail be given as sunny a posi¬ 
tion as possible. 

The principal hardy or fairly hardy species 
are herewith given : — 

Buddleia albiflora.— First discovered in 
Central China by Dr. Henry, and later on 
introduced into cultivation by Messrs. Veitch 
through their collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson. 


nursery, at Coombe Wood, where it first 
flowered in 1902, and where so many beauti¬ 
ful subjects, the result of the travels in 
China, are serving their probation period. 

Buddleia Colvillei.— This is a large 
growing shrub or small tree, whose flowering 
in this country we eagerly anticipated for 
many years before that took place, for it was 
long since described by Sir .Joseph Hooker 


Buddleia albiflora. 


From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haaleinere. 



species arc very beautiful, particularly the 
Orange Ball-tree (B. globcsa), and a few of 
the more recent introductions from Western 
China. Even in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don some of them require the protection of 
a wall, but in more than one instance if the 
greater portion of the young shoots perish the 
buds at their base push^o^t, grow' vigorously, 
and flowjer well. A thorough la- d;tv 



In habit and general appearance it is sug¬ 
gestive of B. variabilis, of which it may prove 
to be but a variety. The leaves of B. albi¬ 
flora are green above, with a W'hitish under¬ 
surface, w’hile the flowers are borne in elon¬ 
gated spikes terminating the branches. In 
colour the flowers are of a very pale mauve, 
with nn orange throat. This species has 
proved to be quite hardy in Messrs. Veitch’s 


as one of the handsomest of Himalayan 
shrubs, covered with pendulous masses of 
rose-purple or crimson flowers. The honour 
of first flowering it in this country is, I be¬ 
lieve, due to Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, in his 
garden at Belgrove, near Queenstown, Cork, 
where it bloomed in the summer of 1892. 
Since then.jt has flowered in many places, 
a tree like specimen in the Himalayan portion 
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of the Temperate House, at Kew, being in 
some seasons very showy, liven in the speci¬ 
ally favoured districts of this country it must 
he regarded more as a wall plant than in any 
other light, as a thorough ripening of the 
wood seems very essential to the production 
of blossoms. The oppositely-arranged leaves 
of this Buddleia are, as a rule, from 5 inches 
to 7 inches long, lanceolate in shape, with 
shallow teeth aiound the margins, deep green 
on the upper surface, and paler beneath ; in 
fact, clothed with a light-coloured pubescence 
when in a young state. The flowers, which 
are produced in pendulous terminal panicles, 
each 12 inches to 18 inches long, are of a 
beautiful bright rrso tint, with a white 
threat, but in there features there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of individual variation. Each 
flower is about an inch long, the lower part 
tubular, but with spreading lobes at the 
mouth, where it measures about three- 
quarters of an inch across. 

Huddi.eia globosa.— The oldest, and 
though opinions may vary, this is certainly 
one of .the mrst beautiful of all the Buddleins", 
while it is especially interesting as being the 
only hardy specie* native of the New World, 
us it comes from Chili, and was introduced 
into cultivation by the then nursery firm of 
.Messrs. Lee and Kennedy ns long back as 
177L It is too well known to the majority cf 
readers to need any detailed description, 
therefore, it will suffice to say that it forms 
a much-branching shrub, from 8 feet to 
12 feet in height, clothed with long, narrow 
leaves, whore undersides, ns well ns the ycurg 
growths, are covered with a pale whitish- 
brown wool. The upper side is dark green 
and much wrinkled. The flowers, which are 
borne in terminal racemes, are closely packed 
in globular heads, and a specimen about mid¬ 
summer, or a little earlier, presents a most 
striking appearance when laden with these 
rounded clusters an inch across, and of a 
deep yellow colour, while close investigation 
reveals the rich hcnev-like fragrance. 
Throughout the southern half of England this 
must be regarded as hardy, for. even if 
injured by a very severe winter, it soon re¬ 
covers. 


Buddlf.ia japoMwA. —Though by no means 
the handsomest of the Buddleias, this is one 
of the hardiest, and valuable from the fact 
that it flowers from the middle cf July till 
well on in September. It forms a rather 
spreading bush, usually from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height, the stems, when young, being 
curiously four-angled. The flowers, which 
are borne closely packed together in ter¬ 
minal panicles, 6 inches to 8 inches in length, 
are individually about nil inch long, tubular 
in shape, with four slightly-spreading lobes 
at the mouth. The cdour is pale lilac. In 
this species seeds are ripened in remarkable 
abundance, the shoots being weighed down in 
autumn bv the heavy racemes of closely- 
packed seed-vessels. These should be cut off 
as soon ns the flowers ore over, otherwise 
they weaken the plant veiy much. This 
Buddleia is sometimes met with in nurseries 
under the specific name of eurviflora. 

Buddleia vatuabilis.—No other Buddleia 
lina attracted so much attention within the 
last few years r.s this species from Central 
Chinn, for it has proved to be a very desir¬ 
able shrub, and sinre the distribution of the 
type some markedly improved forms have 
been brought forward. What may be re¬ 
garded as the typical kind forms a rather 
free growing bush, whese branches usually 
die back to a certain extent during the win¬ 
ter. Still, in spring young shoots are freely 
pushed out from the buds at the base, which 
make vigorous growth dining the summer 
and flower from July onwards. The flowers, 
which are borne in terminal panicles a foot in 
length, vary somewhat in colour, but they 
are usually more or less of a lilac shade. Fer 
the introduction of this Buddleia we are, I 
believe, indebted to the French missionary 
INI. J/Abbt* Soulic. who sent seed* to Franco 
in the year 1*33. it being three or four years 
afterwards distributed bv M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. In the year 1802 a very superior 
\nrietv was, under the name of li. variabilis 
Veitchinun. given a first-class certificate by 
tlie Koval Hortieultuinl Society, since when 
it has bccrme 

differs from Uie 


icultuinl Society, since when 
exceedingly popular. Tins 
t^e robust, 


with larger flowers and panicles, while the 
colour is also much richer, being a kind of 
lilac-purple with an orange centre. Then, 
on August 1st, of the present year, Messrs. 
Veitch exhibited, at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a 6till finer variety 
than that just named—viz., B. variabilis 
magnifioa, whose flowers are several shades 
deeper than those of the variety Veitchiana. 
An award of merit was given to the new¬ 
comer, which gained many admirers. 

Beside tho above the Kew Hand List of 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs contains the names 
of Buddleia intermedia, B. Lindleyana, and 
B. paniculata, but unless a collection is 
needed they can well be dispensed with. 

X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cratasaus tanaceilfolia.- This is a remarkably 
handsome Hawthorn, beating large white blossom* in 
July. Iis fruits, which are about the size of a Hazel Nut, 
and yellow in colour, are ripe in October. It may not be 
generally known that these fruits make an excellent tub. 
stitute for Guava jelly. Tne specimen from which the 
accompanying: phonograph is taken was planted 70 years 
ago, and has attained the height of about 30 feet.— 
C. te V. Bakrr, Stanford Parsonage, Loughborough. 

[Unfortunately, the reduction in the photograph was 
too great to obtain a good result in reproducing it. —Ed ] 

Jatmlnum nadlflorum.—Presently this precious 
winter flower will be opening its blossoms- It is, 1 fear, 
too often forgott* n when planting time comes round, and 
thought is given to other subjects that bloom when the 
outride conditions are much more favourable than now. 
In keen wintry weather, under the eavts cf some cottage, 
perhaps, or on a garden wall, its yellow flowers expind, 
and, though leafHas, the sprays are very cheering, and if 
cut and brought indoors are pretty for table decoration, 
the buds bursting into beauty when in water in a warm 
room.—L k.AHURST. 

Jasmine dropping lta flo were.— Being a 
regular purchaser ot your va'uable paper weekly, I shaU 
be glad if you will kindly answt-r ihe following ? I have a 
white, sweet-smelling Jessamine growing in front cf my 
house, facing west, which blooms very freely, but the 
flowers drop off almost os fast os they come, causing 
ibo ground immediately underneath to gfie one the 
impreseion that it had really been stowing. Kindly 
advise through your paper if this can be remedied, and 
howY Also if any better self-climber than Ampelopsis 
Vtitchi can be planted for south wall (cemented), and 
prope r time to plant?—G. II. S. 

[Your Jasmine is evidently dry at the 
roots. Break up the surface soil, and give a 
good soaking or two of water, with a good 
mulch of rotten dung on the surface. Soak 
this frequently to wash the goodness down to 
the roots of tho plant. The Ampelopsis is the 
best self-climber you can get. Procure the 
variety known as A. muralis. You can plant 
now or in the spring, as these Vines can 
always be had in pots.j 
Shrubs for exposed position.— “ Erin.” 
November 11th (page 476), nsks for a list of 
shrubs suitable lor a very exposed situation. 
My garden is on a hillside in Yorkshire, fully 
exposed to strong westerly and south-westerly 
gales. Four years ago it was a hay field, so 
l can honestly speak of what I have seen 
grow and thrive best in that short time. My 
shrubs include two varieties of Eseallonin, 
which have grown from tiny plants a few | 
inches high into fine hushes of 3 feet to 4 feet. 
Mnhonins and Berberis Darwini (three or four 
varieties) grow and spread freely; Forsy- 
thias, Aucubas, Golden and Silver-leaved 
Elders, Double Gorse, Spnrtium juneeum, 
Spiraea Lindleyana, Olearia JIaasti, Dimor- 
phanthus mandsehuricus.Leyeesteria formosa, 
Weigelas, and Daphne Mezereum, red and 
white. The Laurestinus is almost too free in 
its growth, and is covered with bloom. I 
have many other shrubs, well known and 
otherwise, but these named really, thrive. 
The soil is partly sandy, partly stiff clay, 
being just on the “fault” of the geological 
formation, but there seems to be a good deal 
of nourishment in it, though the surface often 
becomes baked and cracked during the 
summer.—F. M. A. II. 

The winter Jasmine.— If for no other 
reason, the fact that, it gives us blossoms with 
a prodigality in the depth of winter when 
frost and snow abound should ensure Jns- 
minum nudiflorum being grown, especially by 
those who have warm and sheltered walls. 
We sometimes forget that the sprays of buds 
that open in January and February inav be 
cut and placed in water with a certainty that 
in a warm room the yellow blossoms will ex¬ 
pand, and just now, when Ihe removal of 
plants is being thought of. i suggest this old- 
time thing ns being suitable For planting near 
' to doorways and over nrboiirs and trellises, if 


the position is sheltered. Those who have 
not tried it in pots would be surprised how 
well and how soon this Jasmine blooms under 
glass, with little or no heat; in fact, people 
who have houses that are not heated artifi¬ 
cially should remember that the merest cover¬ 
ing will usher in the star-like yellow blossoms 
of this well-known Jasmine.—T ownsman. 

Philadelphia Zeyheri.— Among the many 
species of Philadelphus there seems to have 
occurred a great deal of hybridisation. There 
are many sorts in cultivation at the present 
time, the origin of which seems obscure. Our 
own country has a half-dozen or more 
species credited to it, while of true species 
Europo is represented in our collections by 
the good old sweet-scented P. cornnarius. As 
stated, there are in cultivation many sorts 
under names other than specific ones, and 
some of these do not appear to differ greatly 
from the known species. One found in col¬ 
lections under the name of P. Zeyheri is, 
we are told, a variety of P. coronavius. It 
seems like a hybrid kind, and in its growth 
has not much of the appearance of coro- 
nnrius. The latter is not a free grower, be¬ 
ing a short-jointed, bushy grower, and well 
known for the delicious odour of its flowers. 
P. Zeyheri has but little cdour. but its free 
growth and really graceful habit are much 
superior to those of P. coronarius. —J. 
Meehan in Florists ’ Exchange. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ter- 
nata). —The absolute hardiness of this in 
sheltered situations in the southerly parts of 
England is often declared, and, as a rule, I 
have not found occasion to disagree with this 
verdict, but there are exceptions to most 
rules, and one has occurred with respect to 
the Choisya in the autumn of 1905. It was 
the coldest October I remember, frost follow¬ 
ing frost for thirteen successive nights, and 
varying in intensity from 7 degs. to 16 degs. 
At the latter figure the Clioisyas succumbed, 
and young growths and flower buds are alike 
badly nipped. Possibly, where the sum¬ 
mer’s growth was short, stocky, and fairly 
hardened it is not hurt, but our plants grow 
very strongly, and the natural consequence is 
that in early autumn the young shoots are 
sappy and tender. One sharp frost (at any 
rate over, say, 13 degs.) cripples them, and 
the next has the same effect on the flower 
bud, necessarily exposed by the dropping of 
foliage. I was very nearly caught napping 
with a batch of the same plant potted up frem 
strong 1904 (autumnal) layers, well set with 
bud, and only boused them just in time. 
As a pot plant for winter work to supply a 
goodly number of trusses of sweet-scented, 
long-enduring flowers, the Choisya can he 
strongly recommended, and its increase frr 
the purpose by layering is very easy. E. 
Bukrei.l. _'_’_~ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Slime fanAUB on lawn.—I send you herewith 
some small portions of a kii.d cf, I suppose, fungus. It 
first appeared in several different places on a t m&ll piece 
cf Grass, situated on the north side of my house. It 
gradually spread till seme places became a foot or more 
across It has now commenced to grow up the Ivy on 
the wall of the house. Although I have been here six 
j ears I have never seen anything of the kind before. If 
you can tell me wbat it is and how best to get rid of it I 
shall este* m it a favour? On the house it turns block after 
a lime.—H arry M. Ennai.h. 

[The bottle that you sent merely contained 
a shapeless mass of very wet matter, but 
from what you say it was probably one of 
those strange organisms, or congregation of 
organisms, commonly known as “ slime 
fungi,” and scientifically as Mycetoza, <r 
Myxomycetes. It is at present undecided 
whether they belong to the animal or vege¬ 
table kingdom, naturalists being much di¬ 
vided on this point. Your specimen, very 
possibly one known as Spumaria alba, is fre¬ 
quently found creeping up stems of plants. 
A specimen of this organism sent me some 
time ago consisted when it reached me of a 
mass of almost black spores, interspersed 
with a number of white, shapeless scales. In 
a few hours it had turned into a substance of 
custard-like consistency. I do not think that 
von will find that this “ slime fungus” is capa¬ 
ble of doing any harm to vegetation in any 
way. If you are ngain troubled with it I 
si 111 ( oticc reinovt and burn it. G. S. S.J 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

A good supply of the different kinds of Ever¬ 
lasting-flowers cannot fail to be appreciated, 
especially at this season, by those who 
have not the means of obtaining fresh ones. 
Nicely made - up bouquets of variously- 
coloured Everlastings, with a few dried 


care as well as to 
planted closer. Sow in 
March or April, and 
prick off and plant out. 
f> inches apart when 
strong enough. These are 
largely grown in pots for 
the London markets, a 
dozen to twenty plants 
being placed in each 5-inch 
pot. 

Acbocliniums, white 
and rose, are very pretty ; 
they are half-hardy 
annuals, as easily grown 
as Asters, and there is 
also a double-flowered 
form. Like the Helichry- 
sums, the flowers must be 
gathered before they ex¬ 
pand fully. 

Xeranthemum annuum 
produces flowers of a 
bright violet purple colour, 
and will be found very use¬ 
ful. It is a hardy annual, 
and may be treated the 
same ns the Helichrysum. 
There is also a form with 
double white flowers. The 
old-fashioned 

Honesty, or Money-in- 
both-pookets (Lunaria bi¬ 
ennis), is another very use¬ 
ful plant in this connec¬ 
tion, though in this case it 
is not the flowers, but the 
silvery-white inner mem¬ 
brane or diaphragm of the 
large oval seed-pod that is 
the lasting and useful por¬ 
tion of the plant. This is 
a biennial, and must be 
sown in April to flower and 
“ pod ” the following sum¬ 
mer. It is best to sow 
where the plants can re¬ 
main, as they do not relish 
being disturbed. As soon 
as the outer skins of the 
seed-pods become loose, 
cut the spikes bodily and 
remove both them and the 
seeds carefully; if left too 
long they become dis¬ 
coloured by wet. After 
cutting, the spikes should 
be put in a dry cupboard, 
safe from dust, until 
wanted for room decora¬ 
tion. 


artificial heat in which to raise the plants is 
very desirable. Sow in February or March, 
using any light, rich soil, and placing the 
pan or box in any moderately warm frame or 
greenhouse. Prick off the plants singly 
when fit, and when a certain amount of 
growth has been made harden them off, and 
i finally plant out at the end of April or May 
, in good, rich soil at 18 inches or 2 feet apart. 

1 Such early raised plants will make fine 
| bushes before the end of the summer and 
produce hundreds of the white, golden. 


in autumn, in the open air, of course, and on 
light warm soil this answers well; but it docs 
not answer for town gardeners, where the 
winter is often too much for the plants. 
Those who cannot grow Helichrysums in any 
other way will find they make very nice pot 
plants, one plant in each 5-inch or 6-inch pot. 
The 

Rhodanthes are very graceful, the pink 
and white forms being chiefly grown. The 
plants are, however, decidedly more slender 
and delicate than the last, and need mere 


HARDY FLOWER 
NOTES. 


Ilelichrysura flowers. From 


Grasses, etc., are very effective, and will do 
duty throughout the whole of the winter, or, 
with care, sometimes longer still. The 

Helichrysums (here illustrated) are still 
among the most useful and popular of all 
the different descriptions of Everlastings, 
and, fortunately, the plants are of so robust 
and accommodating a nature, thriving nearly, 
if not quite, as well in a smoky backyard as 
under the most favourable surroundings, that 
everyone may grow his own, whether in 
town or country. Tiro plants are! hardy 
annuals[and ensily raised ftfoV **7^9 liffttle 


photograph by Jaa. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


bron 2 e, pink, scarlet, or crimson blossoms 
apiece. Those must be gathered when little 
(if any) more than half expanded, and al¬ 
ways on a dry and sunny day. Tie them up 
in small bunches, which hang heads down¬ 
wards in a sunny window or other dry place, 
until the stalks become stiff as wire, when 
the flowers may be bunched. If left, cn the 
plant until fully expanded, the flowers are 
overblown when dry, as they open a good deal 
in the drying. It is a good plan to gather 
some in various stages, but none more than 
half expanded. The seed is sometimes sewn 


Campanula muralis (syn. 
C. Portenschlagiana 
bavarica).— The typical 

form of this Campanula is 
one of the most useful 
dwarf-habited hardy plants 
we have. Although small 
of stature it is vigor¬ 
ous, scon growing into 
large, spreading plants, which in spring are 
one solid mass of bright blue flowers. It is 
by no means difficult to please, thriving well 
and living happily in any fairly free garden 
soil, frequent transplanting not being neces¬ 
sary—in fact, this Bell-flower, like the Japan 
Anemones and some other things, gives the 
best results when grown on the let-alone 
principle. I have a patch of it which was 
planted in quite poor soil some ten years 
ago, and every year it forms a delightful pie- 
turjoi. the fresh green rfoliag.' being simply 
smothered with bloom. Few hardy flowers 
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Rive a richer reward for labour bestowed than 
this little Bell-flower. The variety bavarica 
not only has all the good points of the type 
but it differs from it in a way that renders 
it of great value for the decoration of the 
outdoor garden. The flowers are much deeper 
in colour, the growth is, with me, at least, 
rather stronger, but what renders it of special 
value is the fact that it commences to bloom 
when the typical form is past its best. All 
through August it, was blooming freely with 
me, and at time of writing (September 15th) 
there is quite a nice sprinkling of bloom. 
This variety will, when well known, become 
very popular. In places where there is not 
much convenience for wintering tender bed¬ 
ding things this Campanula might be used 
for edging, as it blooms during the finest 
months of the year. 

Geum IIeldreichi.— There is sufficient 
bloom on my plants at the present time (Sep¬ 
tember 16th) to render them quite decorative. 
As your readers know, this is a spring-bloom¬ 
ing species, the orange-scarlet flowers being 
very striking, especially when several plants 
are grouped together, and although I gener¬ 
ally get a few blooms in autumn 1 have never 
before had so many as this year. Last spring, 
wishing to increase my stock, I split up the 
plants and put them out in well enriched 
ground, and when the drought came later on 
i gave them a good soaking. It was the 
liberal treatment, I am convinced, that, caused 
this second crop of bloom to be thrown up. In 
my case, the secd-pcds were not picked off ; 
had I done so I am sure that double or treble 
the amount of flowers would have been pro¬ 
duced. 

Anemone japonic.* Vase d’Argent.— 
What a wealth of bloom the Japan Anemones 
have furnished this season. Rosea superba 
has been grand, a bed of about forty plants 
yielding sheaves of bloom and throwing up 
stems 4 feet and more in height. Whirlwind 
has been as effective as usual, and is still one 
of the best for cutting. Market growers have 
somewhat tardily recognised its value for this 
purpose. Queen Charlotte has produced 
flowers of great size and substance, and is 
one of the finest garden plants we have, be¬ 
ing remarkably vigorous. The old rubra, still, 
I am of opinion, indispensable for autumn 
bloom, has been remarkably good in colour, 
forming a fine contrast to the more deli¬ 
cately-tinted varieties, and Vase d’Argent, 
one of M. Lemoine’s hybrids, has opened its 
lovely semi-double blooms, bi tter than at any 
time since I have grown it. This fine kind is 
evidently a cross between Lady Ardilaun and 
Whirlwind. It has the sturdy rigid growth 
of the latter, and blooms later than the older 
kinds. In tlie colder districts of England it 
should get the sunniest position in the gar¬ 
den, or the flowers may get cut by frost. 1 
have found this Anemone very useful for 
blooming in pots, growing the plants in the 
open through the summer, bringing them in¬ 
side about the middle of September. They 
will give a nice lot of pure white flowers just 
when they are most needed. 

Narcissus minimus is, when happy, one 
of the most delightful bulbous flowers in cul¬ 
tivation, but in the majority cf soils it can¬ 
not bo treated as one of the ordinary border 
Daffodils. Except on very light soils, it 
should be planted where the delicate bulbs 
are out of the influence of the excessive 
moisture that hardy tilings have to contend 
with in.our winter season. It, is imperative, 
too, that the bulbs get well matured, and they 
should be* so placed that they get a consider¬ 
able amount of sunshine anti a good baking 
after the foliage lias died off. Planting should 
he done at the earliest possible date. 

J. CORNHILL. 


INCREASING CLEMATISES. 

Plkask e>p’ain method of grafting Clematises ? Is there 
a booh published on propagating and growing Cle¬ 
matises ?— A 

[The usual stock on which the different 
varieties of Clematis are grafted is the roots 
of Clematis Vitulba (Traveller’s Joy). The 
operation is generally carried out in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Assuming that the plants 
are in pots, a plant or two is towards the end 
of February taken into the greenhouse, where 
they at once start into growth, ami when the 
now shoots are fi/menough imJlinA can he 
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begun. Eacli shoot will form more than one 
scion, as the two opposite leaves and the piece 
of stem below' are quite sufficient for one 
graft. The string-like, fleshy roots are used 
as stocks, each bit that is sufficiently stout to 
take the graft being available. Do not graft 
on a mutilated root—that is to say, one with 
the lower portion cut off as all the fibrous I 
parts must be retained. The lower portion 
of the scion must be fashioned like a wedge 
with a keen knife, and the stock split suf¬ 
ficiently far to receive it. It is then tied 
securely in its place with soft grafting cotton. 
Then each one is potted singly into a small 
pot.at such a depth that the point of union 
is just covered with the soil. In order that 
this can be carried out, the long, string-like 
root is twisted round the pot till it is at the 
required depth. Then they are plunged into 
a close propagating-case with a gentle bottom- 
heat, and will quickly become established. A 
good deal of the success or otherwise cf the 
operation will depend upon the after treat¬ 
ment., such as shading from sunshine and pre¬ 
venting the young succulent leaves from 
damping off. This decay which sometimes 
sets in is caused by the air of the propaga¬ 
ting-case being too much charged with mois¬ 
ture ; hence the lights should he raised a little 
at times to allow it to escape, but at the same 
time the grafted plants must be kept close 
enough to prevent shrivelling. A little prac¬ 
tice and close observation will show better 
than words how this is to he done. When a 
union is effected, which will be seen by the 
plants starting into growth, air must be 
gradually given till the plants are inured to 
full exposure. The roots should be taken into 
the propagattng-hou.se a few days before they 
are required for grafting. While this details 
the practice generally employed, grafting of 
the shoots produced out-of-doors may be done 
later in the season. For this, while a close 
propagating-case is (as with the others) 
needed, bottom-heat can be dispensed with. 
The roots intended for stocks should be lifted 
while still dormant and laid in a cool, shady 
border till wanted. Owing to the fact that 
grafted plants of Clematis sometimes die off 
in an unaccountable manner, attention bus 
been directed to other moans of propagating 
this beautiful class of plants. 

Cuttings and layers have been resorted to, 
and each has its advocates. For cuttings 
select the young shoots when about 4 inches 
long with a small heel of the old wood, and 
insert them around the edges of clean, well- 
drained pots in sandy soil. Then place them 
in a close propagating-case in a warm green¬ 
house, where, with the treatment given to tlie 
general run of soft-wooded cuttings,.such as 
Fuchsias, Heliotrope, etc., they will socn root. 
In potting them off, the extremely brittle 
nature of the young roots must be borne in 
mind. Layering may be carried out by bury¬ 
ing one or two of the long, flexible sheets 
that are most conveniently situated for the 
purpose. The stem should he lightly tengued 
below each joint. Do not bury the joint too 
deeply, as it is better to leave a depression in 
the soil, which may be filled up after tlie 
young shoots have made sufficient headway to 
elevate the leaves above the surface of the 
soil. “ The Clematis as a Garden Flower,” 
price 2s. 6d.. is the only hook on the subject, 
we know, and may be had through your book¬ 
seller.] — 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Dlvldlrg: Gypsophtla paniculata.— The yauze 
or foam - like panicles of Gypsophila piniculula are 
extremely popular for table decoration, jet, strange to 
8iy, the plant is little grown l>y amateurs, when compared 
with other (towers. R i 9 , however, as easj' to cultivate as 
I any other hardj' plant—indeed, much easier than eome. 

Now is the time when the plants may be divided, and I 
i v'ould remind those who have plants in their gaiden how 
essential it is that great care should be taken, because the 
ro >ts will be found a long way below the surface, and 
unless they are carefully taken up one may soon cut them 
with the spade. All the protection Ujpsophilas need in 
winter is a little light covering of leaves or straw, and in 
spring a dusting of toot round the crowds to prevent slugs 
eating the young shoots.— F. VV. 

Planting bulbs.—Please let me know if all sorts of 
bulbs could, or should, be planted this month, and if ic, is 
too wet just now V Also how deep the ordinary kinds of 
bulbs, such as Crocus, Tulip, Iris, and Daffodil,'should be 
below the surface and the best soil for them, and if thev 
should have some manure or sand about them in stiff 
soil?—X. 

[If you desire good results at flowering- 
time you should no longer delay the work of 
planting. It were better done in October 


than November, and the weather ill tlio 
former month was most favourable in a 
general way. Whether the soil is too wet can 
only be determined on the spot, and fit 
present we do not think there lius been suffi¬ 
cient rain to make the soil over wet. If in 
your case it is wet and sticky the fact points 
rather to a soil insufficiently drained, and in 
these circumstances deep digging and incor¬ 
porating grit or ashes would greatly assist to 
a more open condition, and, therefore, better 
drainage of the soil. It is usual to plant the 
small tilings as Crocuses, Snowdrops, etc., at 
3 inches deep, and Tulips, Daffodils, etc., at 
5 inches deep. Sand is always helpful, 
whether mingled with the soil or placed about 
the bulbs in all soils that are stiff or heavy. 
Many bulbous things do quite well in stiff 
soil, and with the addition of leaf-mould, grit, 
and stable manure, with the soil deeply dug, 
a good measure of success is assured.] 

Violets dlteatea. I shall be much obliged if you 
will kinuly tell me what is the matter with my Violets 
(Princess of Wales). 1 send you some samples of leaves. 
Tne.v were far wor.e before I moved them last month into 
their winter quarters, but even now they are moie or lees 
suffering in this way. The plants are in the open—south¬ 
west aspect—and are in good soil, with leaf-mould dug in. 
As it i*, I get no fiowers to apeak of. Can I do any thing 
to save them? The plants were looking very well all the 
summer, and seemed to fail suddenly in September.— 
G. E F-, Lijnton , litigate. 

[The leaves you send are badly attacked by 
the Violet fungus (Puccinia Violoe), a disease 
vegetating within the cuticle of the leaf, 
hence no external application is in the least 
degree effective in checking it onco it has 
come into active being. You may modify any 
future attack if before the spores of the 
fungus ripen cr mature the affected leaves 
are collected and burned. This, to be at all 
effective, should be done on the disease being 
first observed. Even so, the disease is 
almost sure to appear another season, since 
the germs remain inactive within the plant's 
tissues, and become active and vegetate when 
the atmospheric conditions are favourable. 
The suddenness of the failure is also proof 
that the disease was present, and but wait¬ 
ing its time. Apart from the question of 
disease, however, you are experiencing some 
disappointment for two reasons. Firstly, the 
variety to which you refer, Princess of 
Wales, is often characterised by shyness to 
bloom, sometimes failing altogether. Then 
you appear to be expecting tlie plants lo 
bloom—if we read your letter aright—in, we 
suppose, some sheltered place in the open, 
and, however good the position, their con¬ 
tinued flowering is rather too much to ex¬ 
pect. If with the sheltered position the 
plants had the benefit of a frame and flower- 
buds existed, there would be hope of a good 
flowering during open weather. To get good 
flowering crowns in September and October a 
start should be made a year before with suit¬ 
able cuttings. Many 'err through relying 
upon the half-worn-out and much-flowered 
plants of spring, and there are many objec¬ 
tions to such plants. Moreover, all the largo 
single-flowered and long stalked kinds appear 
to he shy in flowering ; in any case, the crop 
of blossoms is often very meagre. This is so 
with such as we now recall, namely, Wells- 
iana, californica, Princess of Wales, and La 
France, and we think the last certainly one of 
the best. But none of these possess the 
free-flowering attributes of that old single 
kind, The Czar, for example, while the well- 
known doubles, Marie Louise, Neapolitan, 
etc., are very free. If you still desire a large, 
single-flowered kind we suggest La France, 
and if you obtain young plants in March, and 
plant them in good soil, and attend to their 
wants in other ways, such plants by mid- 
September could be lifted and framed for 
winter flowering. Adverting to your present 
difficulty, if the plants are set with flowering 
buds that are not moving, it is highly prob¬ 
able the buds have been checked by the 
disease above mentioned. In these circum¬ 
stances a little guano thinly sown among the 
plants, and watered in, would assist them, 
and doubly so if the plants could be protected 
overhead/ It will be no use applying guano, 
or. indeed, aught else, unless the flower-buds 
are visible.] 

Best pink Pelargonium for outdoors. - 

I Will you kindly inform me which you consider the be*t 
1 pink Pelargonium for outdoors?—0. J. M. 
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THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN. 

Late autumn is here, and the colour-glory of 
the garden is rapidly waning. It is a time 
of retrospection, a season in which a sense 
of satisfaction in what has been is mingled 
with that slightly bitter flavour so familiar 
to the gardener of what might have been. 
Perhaps in no other department of the 
garden is the taint of partial failure so often 
present as in the herbaceous section. Care- 
1 nl plans are laid, promising schemes thought 
out, combining lovely gradations of colour 
with grace of form and habit, but a slight 
error in selection, an untoward season, a 
summer storm, an unlooked for unsuitability 
of soil or position, bring about those minor 
failures which produce imperfection where 
perfection should have been. 

The herbaceous border or bed—for there is 
no need to confine this department to a 
border—is, perhaps, more difficult of success¬ 
ful working than any other part of the 
garden. Not only is it required to produce 
flowers in abundance, but so to produce them 
that all through spring, summer and autumn 
there shall he broad stretches of colour or 


breadth is G yards at the widest part. It 
runs fairly north and south. Exactly down 
the middle are bold groups of fine seedling 
Hollyhocks. Associated with these on both 
sides are Tree Lupins, Phloxes in various 
colours, and Perennial Sunflowers; whilst 
between the Hollyhocks, so planted as to 
vary the contour of the line, are blue and 
white Globe Thistles, Larkspurs, Monks¬ 
hoods, Pieonios, hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Foxgloves, Galegas, and Acanthuses. The 
middle foreground on both sides of the bed 
is occupied by Day Lilies, Antirrhinums of 
various colours, Moon Daisies, Pentstemons, 
Montbretias, Rudbeckias, lnulas, German 
Irises, Iceland Poppies, Sweet Williams, 
Single Rockets, Scarlet Hcueheras, Trades- 
cantias, Canterbury Bells, Evening Prim¬ 
rose, Lupins, Lavenders, and Valerians 
(crimson and white). The margin of the bed 
is filled in with Pansies, Violas, Margaret 
Carnations, Arabia, Alyssum, Aubrietia, 
Thrift, Tiarella, Crucianella stylosa, Vero¬ 
nica (creeper), Candytuft (evergreen), Prim¬ 
roses, Polyanthuses, and Forget-me-nots, 
space here and there being found for Gnil- 


ROSES. 

THE HYBRID TEA ROSE IN THE 
FORCING-HOUSE. 

The great advanco made in this tribe dur¬ 
ing the last few years has given to Rose grov, - 
ing under glass quite a new interest. Only 
those who cultivate quantities of these lovely 
Roses during the winter and spring can ap¬ 
preciate their true value. It is a valuable 
trait of this tribe that their colour heightens 
in tint when grown under glass—so much so, 
that some of the deep pinks, such as Duchess 
of Albany and Furben Ivonigin, are nearly red. 
A great feature of Hybrid Teas is their erect 
stems and bold flowers. What can be more 
imposing in appearance than a vase full of 
long-stemmed Caroline Testout cr Mme. Abel 
Chatenay? These beautiful Roses never fail 
to please, and their popularity increases. 
Strangely, the first growth of the latter Rose 
frequently produces blind shoots, so that it 
should not be reckoned upon for a first crop. 
Liberty and Lady Battersea are two of the 
best high-coloured kinds ; Mrs. W. J. Grant 



A border of hardy plants. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. F. I\. Stock, Cockerton Hall, Darlinrton. 


pleasing masses of foliage, giving promise of 
the flowers to come. It is not enough to 
have a plant in bloom here and there, with 
spaces of brown earth between. This is 
tidy, no doubt, but it is spotty and unpro¬ 
fitable. Something better may be done. 

The choice of subjects for the herbaceous 
garden is absolutely bewildering in its im¬ 
mensity. To sny which are best is beyond 
the power of man. But one must make a 
start somehow. The site of the bed or 
border is not always a matter of choice. For 
the bed a large space of open ground is 
necessary, and for the border the lines of a 
house or wall are followed. In either case 
abundance of light is essential. If the plant¬ 
ing of the herbaceous garden is to be carried 
out on Btrictly classic lines the provision of 
seasonal bloom is more difficult of attainment 
than when subjects not of perennial order are 
admitted. But wdiere constant brilliancy is 
desired the use of certain annual subjects is 
almost a necessity. 

In the garden here satisfactory results have 
been obtained by proceeding as follows: — 
Three years ago a bed of almost crescent 
shape, with rounded ends* was cut i|i the 
turf. It j has a length ™f 35^\ards^ Jd>ts 


lardias, Delphinium nudicnule, and scarlet 
Mimulus. This is a fairly complete list of 
the plants employed, and their floral display 
has been almost constant from December of 
last year until now. The yellow Tufted 
Pansies, indeed, have never failed, and were 
only out of sight when covered with snow. 

It ought to be mentioned that the spring 
display was greatly enhanced by the pres¬ 
ence of a host of Wallflowers (primrose, deep 
yellow, and Blood Red). Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
and Daffodils were also freely used, and 
groups of Ostrich-plume Asters added greatly 
to the charm of the foreground. Whether 
these are admissible in the herbaceous 
garden proper is a matter of opinion. For 
mv own part, I think not, but they are beau¬ 
tiful, nevertheless. 

It must be confessed that for about a week 
after the Lupins, Larkspurs, and Rockets 
went off there was a lapse in colour which 
might have been avoided, and one sees now 
where the mistake was made. Mallows, 
Thalictrums, Scabiouses, earlier Antir¬ 
rhinums, and similar subjects would have 
filled the gaps. Fortunately, the gardener’s 
pleasures are prospective, and next year I 
hope to do better. W. F. K. S. 


remains one of the best rose-pinks, with Mine. 
Jules Grolez as a companion. Duchess of 
Portland, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and 
Souvenir du President Carnot are splendid 
creamy-whites, and Bessie Brown and Mil¬ 
dred Grant are both splendid under glass. 
Of pinks, Caroline Testout and Mme. Abt 1 
Chatenav stand first, with La France and 
Mme. Edmee Metz ns good scccnds. Of 
yellows and orange shades, Mme. Ravary, Le 
IProgres, Paul Lode. Piince de Btilgarie, and 
Joseph Hill are really superb. 

No one should miss growing under glass, 
if possible, Antoine Rivcire, Dean Hole, Eail 
of Warwick, J. B. Clark. Gruss an Sanger- 
hausen. Mine. Leon Pain, Mme. A. Sabatier, 
Etoile de France, George Laing Paul, Mme. 
C. de Luze, Konigin Cnrola, Furben Koni- 
gin, J. B. Clark, and Pharisaer, for no ore 
can adequately describe their beauty. 

Plants established in pots are the best to 
procure. If economy be an object, plants in 
5-inch pots (48’s) answer fairly well, and they 
can be placed into Cinch pots (32’s) up: n 
arrival. If the bull of earlh be not disturbed, 
the plants quickly lay lifftd of the new soil 
and are fit_ for producing , a small crop_of 
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It is a mistake to prune these pot-plants 
severely. What gardeners know as “ tip¬ 
ping” should be practised—that is, just re¬ 
move the unripe ends, cutting into the wood 
made during late summer, the resultant 
growth amply testifying to the soundness of 
this practice. Plants purchased in 24’s 
(8-incli pots) should be top-dressed by remov¬ 
ing about an inch of the spent soil and re¬ 
placing with some nice rich compost. Bone- 
meal, liberally mixed with loam and a little 
short manure, make a fine mixture to top- 
dress with. Very steady forcing suits the 
Hybrid Teas best, and the more even the 
temperature can be maintained the better 
will it be for the quality of blossom. Jt is 
well to tie out the plants so that the foliage 
receives all the light possible, which is none 
too much during the dull months of the year. 
By management, a second crop of flowers is 
possible before the outdoor Roses appear. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A yellow Rose.— One of your correspondents some 
weeks a^o asked for a really yellow Rose, and in the 
replies I have seen no mention of Soleil d’Or, the most 
glorious and dazzling colour possible.—F. M. A. H. 

Summer mulching of Rose beds.— A friend of 
mine has a great number of Rose trees, and should know 
something about the growiug of them. I noticed last 
summer that a larire bed of dwarfs hod a covering cf straw 
over the soil. It entirely covered the bed, and my friend 
maintains it is good for the trees, as it keeps them cool in 
summer and warm in winter. I always keep my beds 
rough and get good results every season. Will joutell 
ms if there is anything to be gained by covering up the 
roots in the manner described Y—D. Huxtaim.b, Westhury- 
on-Trym. 

[We are not in favour of putting unsightly 
coverings of strawy manure upon Rose-beds 
during the summer, although there may be 
hot, dry soils that they would benefit by con¬ 
serving the moisture. Speaking generally, 
one may secure this end by keeping a good 
natural mulch in the form of loose surface 
Boil. Keep the surface frequently stirred, 
whether there be weeds or not, and you will 
ensure ns much assistance to your Roses as 
those who put on the unsightly mulching. 
During a very hot spell of weather some well- 
decayed manure may he spread on the surface 
with great advantage ; but this is only in ex¬ 
ceptional seasons. There is this about 
mulching dwarf Roses—the blossoms are kept 
clean where they are very near the ground, 
but some Grass-mowings answer this purpose 
as well as unsightly straw-manure.] 

Beet China and Polyantha Roses —Would ! 
you kindly say what are the best and moat up-to-date 
Varieties of Ohina Roaes for planting out, and dwarf 
Polyantha for pots, six of each?—.!. F. C. 

[Six beautiful recent varieties of China or 
Monthly Roses are Comtesse do Cayla, Alice 
Hamilton, Arethusa, Mme. H. Montefiore, 
Aurore, and Baronne Piston de St. Cyr. The 
first-named is a delightful Rose, quite worthy 
of being planted in largo masses, the cochi¬ 
neal red and orange shading being simply 
lovely. Six beautiful dwarf Polyantha Roses 
for pot culture are the dwarf Crimson 
Rambler, named Mme. N. Lavavasseur. and 
known in America as The “Baby Rambler.” 
This is grown by the thousand in pots. It is 
a charming Rose. Other good sorts are 
Aschenbrodel, a variety grown by our 
market growers in very large quantities to 
sell as a pot plant; Philippine Lambert, 
Camarienvogel, resembling Eugenie Lamesch, 
and, perhaps, a better Rose; Leonie 
Lamesch, the nearest Rose to a mahogany 
colour; and Katherine Zeimet, the loveliest 
pure white we at present possess, either for 
pots or outdoors. These Roses are an unfail¬ 
ing source of pleasure when grown in pots, 
and they are so easily raised from cuttings 
that no good garden should he without a 
supply in 5-inch pots for decoration during 
the winter and spring.] 


The Bird’s Nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus- 
avis) for rooms. —This is one of the best 
Ferns for indoor decoration, as its leathery 
leaves rival those of the Aspidistra, in the 
way they remain healthy in the dry atmos¬ 
phere of the dwelling-house, and now that its 
merits are getting better known it is likely to 
be quite as largely grown as the Ribbon 
Ferns, in thumb pots, or in any size up to 
large vase plants. I have had one in a large 


vase that has stood in the bay 
dwelling house i 


stood in the bav wine 

Gt>o$i£ 


indow of my 
.onths. It 


lias made several new leaves, and is altogether 
a finer plant than when it first left the glass¬ 
houses. I feel sure that any amateur could 
not fail to grow this variety to perfection, as 
it is so easily freed from dust. My plant has 
had a good syringing overhead once a week, 
and looks as fresh and shining as if the 
leaves had been varnished.—J. G., Gosport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Exmouth Rival. —Apart 
from show purposes oa specimen blooms, as it. is not large 
enough, this in a first class crimson variety. The flowers 
are lull and slightly recurving in shape, thus exhibiting 
the brilliant colour to the best advantage. It has a good 
stiff flower stem and a dwarf habit of growth. For group¬ 
ing and for conservatory decoration this variety deserves 
to be much grown. It should also make a capital market 
sort, highly-coloured varieties being at present none too 
plentiful.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemums after blooming.— There is 
no useful purpose served by allowing Chrysanthemums to 
remain some time unattended to after they have done 
flowering. On the contrary, there is much to be gained 
in every way by cutting the stems down, taking away 
sticks, and letting the light to the surface of the pots, 
bringing a little fresh soil about the roots of those that 
are at all backward in throwing up suckers. If plants are 
left too long the cuttings are liable to become “drawn” 
and weak.— Townsman. 

Single Chrysanthemum Miss M. Bird.— 

Quite recently several charming single varie¬ 
ties have been exhibited. Mid-October is 
early for single flowers, and for this reason 
they are all the more welcome. The variety 
under notice recently received a commenda¬ 
tion from the floral committee of the N.C.S., 
and it well deserved the same. The bloom 
is from three to four inches in diameter, and 
of good form. The colour is a pretty shade 
of rosy-buiT, and contrasts well with the 
yellow, well-formed disc.—W. V. T. 

Exhibition Chrysanthemums late in 
flowering. —Contrary to general expectation, 
the flowering season appears to he rather 
later than usual. From different parts of the 
country comes the news that growers antici¬ 
pate a difficulty in providing a sufficiency of 
high quality blooms for the shows which have 
already begun, and which will continue for 
two or three weeks to come. They say that 
their method of culture has been the same as 
that followed in the past. The reason is 
traceable to the vagaries of our British 
climate. In the earlier half of August, when 
so many buds were retained, the weather 
was all that the Chrysanthemum-grower 
could well desire. In the six weeks that fol¬ 
lowed this period the weather, generally 
speaking, was cold and moist, with an ab¬ 
sence of sunshine, which is essential to the 
proper development of both plants and flower- 
buds. Of course, there were occasional fine 
periods, but not of sufficiently long duration. 
Instead of the growths becoming nicely 
ripened, as is usual during the late summer 
and early autumn, they remained fairly 
green, and as a consequence their growth was 
much slower, and the period of flowering re¬ 
tarded. It is a good plan in such circum¬ 
stances, in sunless weather, to give the plants 
more standing room than usual, that air 
may pass through them, and thus help to 
ripen the wood.—E. G. 

Early Chrysanthemums. — I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me how to j, r et the outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums to bloom as early as possible ? I had a lot of 
new torts this year, so-called September bloomer?, that 
had not opened when severe frost set in on the 10th Oct., 
and, of course, they were all spoiled. It was very annoy¬ 
ing, but I do not see any way to ohvla'e it, except by 
growing them so as to come into bloom sooner. A leply’ 
through your paper will much oblige. — S. Yunour, 
Keswick. 

[We could have afforded you more direct 
assistance had you given us the names of the 
varieties that have so disappointed you by 
their lateness in blooming. We fear, too, 
that not a few of the newer race of these 
flowers are destined to further disappoint those 
who reside so far north ns you do. Indeed, 
not all the so-called September bloomers can 
be said to be September flowering even in the 
south. Probably some of the leading growers 
resident in the southern counties in testing 
the plants overlook the fact that there are 
such counties as Durham and Northumber¬ 
land as well as Kent and Middlesex, an item 
which gives rise to disappointment so far as 
the northerners are concerned. The only 
way by which the difficulty may be overconuil 


is, firstly, by making a rigid selection of the 
very earliest flowering varieties, and, 
secondly, by planting at the end of May in a 
good open sunny position the strongest plants 
possible. There should be no stopping or 
pinching of the points of growth in your case, 
lor this, if carried out once or twice, may do 
all the mischief of which you now complain. 
Another equally important item is that you 
get a good start with cuttings, and, above 
all, keep the young plants growing all the 
time without permitting any check to the 
growth. This, possibly, may not he quite clear 
or fully understood by you, hence we put it 
in another way. For example, the southern 
growers consider March-rooted plants full 
early, and in earlier propagated stock there 
is a* tendency in the plant to become hide¬ 
bound, after which progress is very slow and 
often indifferent. Now, in your case, if you 
can obtain strong-rooted suckers of 4 inches 
long as cuttings in mid-February, and prick 
them out in sandy soil in a cold frame, with a 
little old manure added to the soil, you would 
by these means obtain extra strong plants for 
planting out in May. Such ns these may 
have the point of growth removed once, say, 
three weeks prior to planting out, after 
which the natural growth should be en¬ 
couraged. The chief object of pricking out 
the rooted suckers in the way suggested is 
that a steady and continuous growth is 
assured. Such cuttings will produce a stem 
by the end of the season like a small walking 
stick. The other items necessary to progress 
after planting out are ample watering in dry 
weather, and an occasional sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
strewing it on the soil about the plants and 
watering it in. As you appear to have 
ordered the newer varieties of this year we 
presume you favour the .Japanese kinds more 
particularly, and in some instances these are 
later in flowering. The earliest to flower are 
such Pompon varieties as Piercy’s Seedling, 
Flora, etc. Some of the earliest flowering 
of the Japanese type are Polly, Goacher’s 
Crimson, Mme. C. Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, 
W. Wermig, Marie Masse Improved, Horace 
Martin, Carrie, The Champion, Crimson 
Marie Masse, etc. These, given the treat¬ 
ment suggested, will, we believe, give you 
greater satisfaction.] 

Chrysanthemums out-of-doors. — If our 

winters are to start from the middle of 
October it seems a waste of time to grow the 
great majority of our present race of Chrys¬ 
anthemums at all for outdoor decoration, ns 
they certainly are not needed before that 
date, from the fact that with such a wealth of 
other flowers up to the time when Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrums, etc., are 
cut down, we are really independent of their 
aid. It is after these are done that we want 
something to carry on the floral display for a 
few weeks. We have had this autumn a proof 
that the Chrysanthemum as at present grown 
is a greenhouse plant, and not able to face the 
rigours of our climate after the second week 
in October, for even here, in the sunny south 
of England, Chrysanthemums may be cut 
down and cleared away with the general 
wreck of the flower garden. One night’s frost 
not only cut the flowers but killed the tops to 
the ground line, and those who have no glass¬ 
houses to transfer their Chrysanthemums to 
had better get up a stock of the old hardy 
Pompon or small button-flowered section, and 
leave the larger flowered varieties to glass¬ 
house cultivators.—J. G., Gosport. 

Chrysanthemum Soleil d'Octobre and its 
sports. —The type has for some seasons been 
recognised as one of the best yellow varieties 
for the supply of cut-flowers at the end of 
October and beginning of November. It has 
a capital habit of growth, and is free-flower¬ 
ing. The blooms are held well up on strong 
footstalks. Perhaps the centre of the flower 
is a trifle weak, but this is more than 
balanced by its general character. Its spert, 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, is excellent in every 
respect. The third variety is another sport 
named Terra-cotta Soleil d’Octobre. It is a 
cerise shade of bronzy-yellow, and most effec¬ 
tive by artificial light. The new-comer 
should be not less esteemed than the other 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

EUPATORIUM MICRANTHUM (SYN.: E. I 
WEINMANNIANUM). 

This Eupatorium is better known under the | 
name of E. Weinmanuiauum. It is quite a 
common shrub in the south-west, where it is i 
extremely valuable, owing to its late period of 
flowering. It requires no wall protection in I 
that favoured locality, and grows into a large 
bush, often 8 feet in heiglit, and as much 1 
through. In October it perfects its flat, 
white, fragrant flower-heads, which entirely | 
veil the leaves, and often remain in perfec¬ 
tion through November, and attract numerous 
butterflies, that in September flocked in 


have very special charm, especially if com¬ 
petitions for Carnation dinner-table decora¬ 
tions, bouquets, vases, baskets, and similar 
things, were included. There are few flowers 
more popular than are Carnations. Certainly 
at a winter show we should see none of those 
abominations—flower-dressing, paper collars, 
or flat boxes—such as degrade summer Car¬ 
nation shows. But there is no need to wait 
for a special exhibition, as with the myriads 
of late autumn or November exhibitions held, 
classes may be established for Carnations at 
once. Just recently I advocated the intro¬ 
duction of a class or two for these lovely 
flowers at a Surrey show. Chrysanthemums 
are permitted to dominate everything at this 
time of the year florally, and when house 



Tart of a plant of Eupatorium micrautlium in the open air at ltosehill, Falmouth. 


dozens to the white flower pyramids of Escal- 
lonia inoutevideusis or floribunda. After the 
flowers have faded they are followed by grey, 
fluffy seed-vessels, with which the bushes are 
• ntirely covered, and which remain in beauty 
through January, giving the plants a resent 
blauce to the common Traveller's Joy 
(Clematis Vitalba). 

S. W. Fitzhekbeut. 


WINTEK-BLOOMliNG CARNATIONS. 

I trust the appeal made by Mr. Mathias for 
an exhibition of winter-flowering Carnations 
will meet with a ready response. These 
flowers aro so beautiful, are now when exhi¬ 
bited shown so gracefully on long stems, in 
vases, have in the winter such soft, refined 
colours, and generally are so richly 
fumed, that ■ an exhi' 
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after house is in the autumn given over to 
these plants, naturally no room is found for 
Carnations. Yet in these days of flower de¬ 
mand, and especially when there is such a 
great variety of line colours and beautiful 
flowers, and when the method of culture, far 
from difficult to understand, is better known, 
there seems to be no reason why some scores 
of pot plants may not be grown in every good 
garden. Any special London exhibition of 
Carnations should be held under the auspices 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. Now 
that it has helped to promote an autumn 
show of Roses—a great success—it can do no 
less than clo as much in the winter for Car¬ 
nations. _____ A. D. 

Keepin? standard Fuchsias ard Helio¬ 
tropes.—I have some large standards of Fuchsia ard 
Heliotrope which have been used for centres of beds this 


year, and will be wanted for the same purpose next 
season. They were placed in the beds without turning 
them out of the pots. The pots are now full of roots. I 
have to winter them in a greenhouse with a temperature 
of from 45 degs to 60 degs. How must I treat them as 
regards repotting, pruning, and watering, eo as to have 
them strong and healthy for planting out next June?— 
Rivbk. 

[Throughout the winter these large stan¬ 
dards must be kept in as quiet a condition as 
possible—that is to say, allow a circulation 
of air whenever the weather permits of it 
being safely done. Next, very great caro 
must be taken against over-watering, but 
enough should be given to keep the soil fairly 
moist. The Fuchsias may be kept rather 
drier at the roots than the Heliotropes, but 
the exact state of moisture is difficult to de¬ 
scribe, though easily understood by a prac¬ 
tical man. When watering is necessary give 
sufficient to wet the ball of earth, as a little 
drop often applied is very injurious. In this 
way your plants will be at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary ready to start freely into growth 
directly they receive a little extra inducement 
to do so. At that time they may be gone 
over, the vigorous shoots shortened back, and 
any weak and exhausted ones cut out, always 
beariug in mind that the object is the forma¬ 
tion of a symmetrical head. Avoid cutting 
the plants back loo hard, as this will delay 
their flowering. When this pruning is done 
a slight syringing once or twice during bright 
days will bo beneficial, and young shoots will 
quickly be pushed out all over the plants. As 
soon as these shoots are about half-au-inch in 
length is a good time to repot, in doiug which 
take off as much of the old and exhausted soil 
as possible without unduly disturbing the 
roots. A mixture of two parts loam to one 
part each of leaf-mould and well decayed 
cow-manure, with a good dash of sand, will 
make a very suitable compost for both classes 
of plants. After repotting, the water-can 
must bo carefully handled till tlio roots aro 
active in the new soil, meanwhile the syring¬ 
ing may be kept up. In a good light green¬ 
house the plants should continue to develop 
in a satisfactory manner, so that by planting- 
out time they will be at once effective.] 

Propagating Tree-Carnations, -t am thinking 
of buying a few Carnations, in bloom or about to flower 
(not American kinds). How shall I increase them to 
obtain blooms next November or December '( I have good 
heating accommodation, if required.— Carnation Wintkk. 

[What are generally known as Tree-Carna- 
tious are usually increased by cuttings, the 
best season for which is the months of Feb¬ 
ruary and March. A close propagating case, 
where there is u little bottom heat, is the 
best fur the cuttings, but where this is nob 
available a shallow box with a square or two 
of glass laid over it and placed in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse will answer the same 
purpose. The best cuttings are the young 
short side-shoots which have had, from their 
position, an ample supply of light and air 
while growing, and are consequently far more 
sturdy than the shoots towards the centre of 
the plant. Though spoken of as cuttings it 
is really what are known as pipings which 
are employed in the propagation of these Car¬ 
nations—that is to say, the young shoots are 
not cut off but pulled out from their socket,, 
which, with a little practice, can be readily 
done. If this is carried out cleanly the 
pipings are, without any further trouble, 
ready for insertion, except that some culti¬ 
vators take off the tips of the leaves. Pots 
4 inches in diameter are very suitable for the 
reception of the pipings. They must be well 
drained and filled with a compost of equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould, or peat, and sand, 
tlio whole being passed through a sieve with 
one-third of an inch mesh. Dibble them in 
securely, but at the same time take care that 
they are not buried too deeply, otherwise 
they are very liable to damp. When finished, 
water through a fine rose and keep the soil 
fairly moist till they are rooted. As soon as 
this takes place the glasses of the propagating- 
case must he removed, and after a week nr 
ten days the young plants mav lie potted 
singly into pots 2-£ inches in diameter, using 
for the purpose rather more loam in the com 
post, which must not be sifted. A cold-franm 
is a good place for the young plants when 
potted singly, and as the season advances 
plenty of air should be given. The shoots, 
too, must be pinched to induce a 'bushy habit 
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of growth, and when sufficiently established 
the plants may be shifted into 5-inch pots, 
which will be large enough for them the first 
season.] 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —One cannot furnish a large 
conservatory effectively without a few Palms. 
Largo Palms aro expensive, but medium- 
sized plants if well cared for will soon grow 
into large ones. Our favourite Palms for 
conservatory aro Kentias, and of these we 
only grow two varieties: Belmoreana, a 
dwarf, graceful plant, and Fostcriana, of 
taller, larger growth. Latania borbonica is 
also a useful, easily-managed Palm, but re¬ 
quires more space than Kentias, as it has 
largo fan-shaped leaves. The Date Palms, 
Phoenix canariensis and P. rupicola, are 
graeeful and hardy. All the above may bo 
grown in the conservatory with a night tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. or 60 degs. 'Ihey will 
bear more heat, but it is not necessity to 
their health. The Belgian nurserymen grow 
their Palms in a lighter soil than we use, as 
their idea is to grow the plants quickly and 
effect a sale. I’or the same reason they 
use more heat; but for conservatory work we 
want to keep them sturdy and strong. Our 
compost for these strong rooting Palms is 
equal parts good loain and leaf-mould, with 
enough sharp sand to keep the stuff open and 
sweet. When the pots are full of roots give 
them weak stimulants occasionally. Weak, 
clear soot water gives the leaves a dark green 
colour, and if a plant at any time seems to be I 
off colour, losing tone, nitrate of soda, one * 
ounce in a gallon of water, once or twice a 
week for a time, will help. Tho best time 
to repot is iu spring or early summer. Use 
the sponge on wet days occasionally. Do 
not over-water now, but Camellias coining 
into flower, and Orange-trees in bloom or in 
fruit, must not be permitted to get too dry. 
Soot-water will be useful to both occasionally, 
only it must not be used iu a thick, muddy 
state. Tho best way to make soot-water is to 
tie the soot up in a bag and sink it in a tub 
of water, stirring it about with a stick daily 
for a time. A peck of fresh soot in a barrel 
of water will last some time, and from a pint 
to a quart of the soot-water from the tub may 
be added to each gallon oF water when using 
it. Climbers may bo still further reduced. 
All the summer-flowering things, such as 
Passion-flowers, Tacsnnias, and Alandevillas, 
may he spurred in. Plumbago capensis also 
may be cut back. Ivy Geraniums on walls 
and pillars are still flowering. Abutilons that 
were shortened iu July will have made fresh 
growth, which is now flow'ering freely, and 
will continue so for some time. If there is a 
cool, shady corner, make a good bed of peat, 
leaf-mould, and loam, and plant a Lapageria 
there. 

Stove. The summer-flowering things will 
be resting now. Gloxinias, Aohimenes, and 
Caladiums will be laid on their sides under 
the stage or in some other quiet position. 

J inantophyllums which have been cooled 
down may liavo warmth again now. We 
stand our plants on a coal-ash bed outside for 
a time after tho growth is completed, and 
about a month before Christmas warm them 
up to start the flower spikes. Eueharis 
Lilies which have had a cool resting treat¬ 
ment will soon respond to warmth and liquid- 
manure, especially if plunged in bottom beat. 
Allarnandns and other summer-flowering 
stove climbers should be kept drier now for a 
time, and when the wood is well ripened what 
pruning is required mav he done. The usual 
course is to prune to firm wood and repot as 
soon as there are signs of movement in the 
buds. Bougainvilleas should bo cut rather 
hard back if long wreaths of flowers are 
wanted, as they flower on the young wood. 
Gardenias should ho at the warmest end of 
♦ he house if there is a warm end. If the 
wood has been well ripened during the 
summer they will stand hard forcing. Mealy¬ 
bug is partial to them, and these insects must 
be kept down by some means. We have 
hitherto depended upon sponging and syring¬ 
ing. Probably using cyanide in the future 
will take the place of vaporising but it wants 
to be in carefuy'ITafidii- Nishtlteippernture 
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now 60 degs. to 65 degs. It is better not to 
hurry matters during the dull, short days. 
Less water will be required now, and the 
principal watering should be done in the 
morning. 

Ferns under glass. —All Ferns under glass 
should have a little warmth now. Green¬ 
house species do not want much, hut a little 
warmth in the pipes keeps them moving, espe¬ 
cially when the plants aro young, and re¬ 
potting is going on. In Fern nurseries re¬ 
potting is going on continually, and, of 
course, under such conditions a little fire- 
heat must be used. To raise seedlings there 
must be heat, and the seedlings when pricked 
off into boxes, or shifted on into small pots 
singly, must have a little too, as there must 
be some progress. Of course, this is not the 
best season to propagate Ferns by division, 
but seedlings may be pushed on regardless of 
season. Glass ferneries do not require 
shade now, and where lime is used for 
shading in summer most of it has disap¬ 
peared uow r . 

Early Peach-house.— This house has been 
thoroughly cleaned and borders top-dressed 
ready for the start where ripe Peaches are 
wanted in May. The house will be closed for 
forcing shortly, and trees which have been 
forced for several years do not require much 
heat to start them when the season comes 
round. A temperature of 45 degs. will be 
high enough to start with, and on mild nights 
the fires may be banked lip with the damper 
in, for much fire-lieat will do harm. By- 
and bye, when the buds are bursting, the 
thermometer may be run up to 50 degs., and 
5 dogs, more may be allowed when the trees 
are iu blossom, but must not be exceeded. 
This refers to night temperature only. From 
10 degs. to 15 dogs, may be allowed between 
night and day temperature, but at this season, 
except on bright days, not much ventilation 
will be required beyond what conies through 
between the laps of the glass doors, etc., as 
much air given just now means fuel burnt 
wastefullv. Use the syringe when necessary 
to maintain a genial atmosphere, but a light 
spraying over tho branches will on most days 
at this season suffice. 

Late Crapes. If Grapes are permitted to 
hang on the Vines the house should not he 
altogether closed iu fine weather, and even 
on frosty mornings, wdien the sun shines on 
the house, the vapour will settle on the 
Grapes unless there are ventilators open a 
little to permit its escape, if there is a suit¬ 
able Grape-room Grapes will keep better 
there than in the vinery, as the temperature 
will be more equable, and black Grapes keep 
their colour better in a subdued light. They 
must bo closely watched iu cither case, and 
bad berries promptly removed. When the 
Grapes are all cut the Vines may be pruned, 
and the house thrown open ns much as pos¬ 
sible. 

Plants in rooms. —Palms and Aspidistras 
should be sponged often. Now fires are 
lighted regularly dust accumulates, and will 
choke up the pores of tho leaves. Even 
flowers may be kept in improved health by 
using the damp sponge once a week, and if 
the sponge is deftly used there will be no 
insect troubles. Do not give water now till 
it is required. 

Outdoor garden. Briers for budding, 
both dwarfs and standards, should be planted. 
The chief objection to the Manetti is its habit 
of continually throwing up suckers. Some 
of this trouble is due to carelessness in pre¬ 
paring the stocks by not cutting out nil buds. 
Ibis ought to be done when making the cut¬ 
tings and agnin when the cuttings are trans¬ 
planted at the end of the first year. On light 
soils the Manetti may be planted with ad¬ 
vantage, but in planting Roses on the Manetti, 
bury the stock, and the Boses will soon be 
on their own roots, and the suckers may be 
more easily dealt with. Brompton Stocks 
are among tho sweetest things we have in the 
spring, and if sown towards the end of June, 
and pricked off when large enough, the plants 
will be ready to go out now'. To keep them 
dwarf and sturdy they must be grown thinly 
during the early stages. Our plants were 
pricked out 6 inches apart on a south border. 
A part, has been planted where they are tb 


flower ; the remainder will remain in the bed 
till spring. Rose cuttings which were taken 
early in September will now be forming roots, 
and if not mulched attention should be given 
to them. An inch or two of half-decayed 
leaves will keep them comfortable during 
the winter, and will probably minimise the 
losses. Tho Golden Privet is a charming 
plant to give colour in the garden. 

Fruit garden. -Finish the planting of all 
fruit-trees and bushes, and then begin tho 
pruning. In large gardens there are usually 
regular fruit men, and this is work which 
cannot be delegated to a novice. A good deal 
of tho pruning is done iu tho summer, but 
the long snags must be shortened now, other¬ 
wise the trees will soon have a rough, un¬ 
kempt appearance. Wall-trees especially 
should be gone over now, and an old spur or 
two cut clean out where crowded. Every¬ 
body who knows anything about fruit-trees 
soon learns to distinguish the fruit-buds by 
their shape and fuller habit, and, of course, 
the pruner will deal gently with them. Some 
kinds of both Pears and Apples carry fruit- 
buds on rather long spurs, and this will be 
noted when pruning. Pruning, even when 
one has the right ideas about the balance and 
shape of the trees, requires some thought and 
care in arranging tho buds for the future 
crop. Strawberries in pots should not be ex¬ 
posed to heavy rains. Somo temporary 
shelter should be given. A littlo frost will 
do them no harm provided the pots are 
plunged to prevent the frost breaking them. 
A low temperature is restful to Strawberries, 
and when tlie time comes for starting they 
move more rapidly for the quiet period. 

Vegetable garden. —Those who want very 
early Peas may plant an early dwarf kind on 
a warm south border now. No one altogether 
relies upon this sowing, but when very early 
Peas must be had there is a chance of these 
turning out right. Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli are coming in well, and 
have up to the present escaped injury from 
frost, but it will be better to place them 
where they can be sheltered now. A deep 
pit does very well, but if no room under glass 
can be found, take the plants up with balls, 
and lay them in a trench up to the leaves, 
and when frost is expected cover with dry 
Bracken or something that will he a sufficient, 
shelter. I have kept Autumn Giant and late 
Wnlcheren Cauliflowers in this way perfectly 
safe from frost. Beetroot or Carrots should 
not be exposed to frost. Young Carrots keep 
best in the ground, and if covered with dry 
Bracken before frost sets iu they will draw out 
quite fresh. Lift enough Horse-radish fer 
present use, and lay it on the nortli side of a 
wall. Lift a quantity of Seakale roots, and 
lay in near the forcing place to be ready 
when wanted. Rows of Asparagus which are 
likely to bo wanted for forcing should be 
covered with litter ready for lifting if frost 
comes. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

November 27th .—We have sown a few rows 
of early Peas on an early border, just be¬ 
cause we do not want to lose a chance of 
gathering Peas ns early as our neighbours, 
though we shall adopt other means of raising 
early Peas by sowing under glass. We havo 
sown in boxes all spare Peas we had left. 
The green tops come in useful for flavouring 
during the winter. The Seakale and Rhu 
barb have had a good rest now. and we shall 
lift a lot of roots of Seakale and lay them iu 
near the Mushroom-house to be ready when 
wanted. 

November 28th .—The leaves are all down 
now, and we have plenty of materials for 
making hot-beds, and a good heap of decayed 
leaves is wanted for potting, propagating, 
etc. In forcing Asparagus strong young 
roots which have not been cut from are tho 
best for early supplies. We make a sowing 
of Asparagus every spring especially for 
forcing. The seeds are sown thinly in drills 
2 feet apart, and in four years they are very 
strong, and when placed on the hot-bed they 
are up in a few days. 

I November $Vth ~.—'The forcing-house is in full 
| work now. as s«» i ;;i iv I 1 • ms an* wanted for 
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the conservatory and for cutting. Roman 
Hyacinths are abundant now. A good batch 
of Tree Carnations and the double Geranium 
Raspail Improved are always useful for cut¬ 
ting. The double-flowered variety of West 
Brighton Gem is rather nice for cutting in 
winter. Then at this season wo always try to 
work up a lot of Primula obconica. Some 
people do not like it, but it is light and easily 
worked into any design or form, and in heavy 
arrangements Chrysanthemums come in. 

November 30th. —Pruning and training go 
on every day until most of the work is j 
finished. There is no special reason why 
Peaches should be left to the last. We gene- ! 
rally prune Apples, Pears, and Plums first, 
and then the Peaches. The Peach-trees will 
bo unnailed shortly. They ought to bo taken 
from tho walls every season and retrained, as 
it gives a better chance of keeping the walls 
thoroughly furnished. Even when we are 
pressed for time we do the Peaches well. 

December 1st.— It is not often wo want to 
cover very much before December, but we ' 
are provided with a heap of dry stuff ready 
for use if severe frost comes. Dwarf Tea 
Roses—at least, all the delicate varieties— 
hnve been earthed up about 4 inches. This 
lias generally sufficed to protect them. Figs 
on walls have had tho brandies drawn to¬ 
gether and covered with Fir branches. One 
season we omitted this, and the trees suffered 
a good deal, and we cannot afford to take any 
more risks. 

December 2nd. —Tho conservatory is still 
bright with Chrysanthemums. Salvias, Tree- 
Carnations, Cyclamens, and other tilings. A 
few good-sized specimens of Cypripedium in- 
sigue have been in flower some time, and | 
Begonia Gloire do Lorraine is now very j 
lovely, and, of course, tho forcing-house is at i 
work to augment the supply when the Chrys- I 
aiithemunis fail us, which will not be yet. ! 
Then when Christmas comes many flowers I 
are cut, and this thins them down. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Water supply to house. -Separate assess¬ 
ment of house and garden. The following 
note from a correspondent recently appeared 
in a gardening contemporary: — 

“Id a recent case the county court judge ruled that, j 
although there was but one supply pipe, the Water Board 
was justified in charging for two high services because | 
there were branches under the roof to two separate j 
cisterns, and that I must pay the 10a per annum extra. : 
because I use a hose for garden watering. I call it most I 
unjust. However, my eyes are opened to the fart that the 
proper course now is for me to get my residence assessed 
separately from the garden by the Fulham Borough | 
Council for rateable purposes, and then the water rate 
will be chargeable upon the house ratirg only for domestic i 
supply, and I shall gain thereby in the water charges, as I 
well as reduce the inhabited house duty charge, because 
it is unjust to rate bo'h garden and house at one sum. 1 
am afraid thousands pay inhabited house duty on their j 
garden value, as I have lieen doing " 

I shall be glad to know bow the above sug¬ 
gestion operates. Would it bo within the j 
power of the occupier of a house in tho metro¬ 
politan area (to which no laryc area of 
garden ground is attached) to insist on the 
separate assessment of house and garden?— 
W. P. T. 

[There dees not appear to be any legal j 
right to demand that a house and garden in 
the metropolitan area occupied by the same 
person shall be rated separately. There is I 
a provision in Section 28 of the Union Assess- i 
ment Committee Act, 1862 (which applies to 
tho metropolis), as follows:—“ Provided j 
always that where by reason of any alteration ; 
■i/i the occupation of any property included in . 
such list [i.e., the valuation list) such pro- I 
perty has become liable to be rated in parts I 
not mentioned in such list as rateable here- I 
ditaments and rated therein, such parts may j 
. . . be rated according to such amounts j 

as shall bo fair apportioned parts of the j 
annual rateable value appearing in such | 
valuation list in force as aforesaid of the | 
hereditaments out of which such parts have 
been constituted.” But there is no reason 
given in your question which will meet the 
requirements of the words italicised above, 
and I do not think you can go and figura- | 
tively present a pistol at the head of the i 
Borough Council and de mand that-your 
garden shall be assessed^sepiLrfdely a 

special reason. Such a Vpcy en jV i V^ld ' 


be one of those provided for in Section 76 of 
the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, where 
provision is made for a separate valuation for 
purposes of income-tax, house-duty, or 
licensing law. You might try what you can 
do by persuasion, but I doubt very much 
whether you would succeed even in that way. 
—Barrister.] 

BIRDS. 

Death of canary (Mr.*. Edwards). This 
bird was in a very emaciated condition, and 
bad evidently been suffering from lung trouble 
for a long 'time. Your treatment was ex¬ 
cellent, but nothing could havo saved it. It 
must havo been ailing when it came into your 
possession. Canaries are frequent victims to 
consumption, resulting from cold or a bad 
moult, and, when attacked, seldom, if ever, 
recover, but gradually pine and waste away. 
—S. S. G. 

Death of grey parrot (Mrs. G. Erskinc).— 
Your parrot appears to have had an attack of 
paralysis, the result of some lesion of the 
brain or spinal cord. As this progressed the 
bird would become less able to use its legs or 
wings, and death would follow either from 
exhaustion or from difficulty in swallowing its 
food, resulting in choking. There is very 
little that can be done for a bird suffering 
from a seizure of this kind. This bird was 
rather fat, and over-fat birds become indis¬ 
posed to take proper exercise, remaining on 
their perch, excepting when occupied in leed- 
ing, and so increasing their state of obesity, 
often with fatal results.- S. S. G. 

The Java sparrow (Miss Gillctt). This is 
a hardy bird, and easily kept in confinement. 
If placed in a large cage or aviary it will 
breed freely, producing two or three broods 
in the season. Tho young are reared on 
bread and milk and ants’ eggs, or minced 
hard-boiled egg and crushed biscuit, the 
proper diet for the adult birds being Millet 
and Canary seed. Botli the white Millet and 
the spray Millet should be given. Water¬ 
cress, Chickwecd, Lettuce, and the flowering 
stalks of Grass are all good green food fer 
these birds. Either of these may be given 
daily during warm weather, but only occa¬ 
sionally and in small quantities during the 
winter. A bath may he allowed daily in 
summer and on sunny days in winter, these 
birds being very fond of bathing. Very prob¬ 
ably the cause of the bird pecking itself is 
that there are insects in the cage. If so, 
soak the cage in boiling water, and then 
paint it all over with Fir-tree oil or some 
other insecticide. 

Bullfinch ailing (7;. It. Chapman ).- Pro¬ 
bably the trouble arises from the bird being 
kept too warm. Bullfinches are very sus¬ 
ceptible to beat, which affects them injuri¬ 
ously, and causes looseness of plumage. A 
dry, hot atmosphere, such as is found in the 
upper part of a living room, would act on the 
bronchial tubes and cause the symptoms you 
mention. Keep your bird in a cool place 
(avoiding draughts, of course) and put six 
drops of glycerine into the drinking water 
daily for a week or so. You are quite right 
in giving your bird Parrish’s Food, as this 
excellent preparation tends to give strength 
and stamina and encourages the elaboration 
of new feathers. You had better, however, 
discontinue this while giving the glycerine. 
Try scalded Rape-seed as a staple food, rub¬ 
bing it dry in a cloth before use, adding to 
this Canarv-seed in small quantities, and a 
few Hemp-soeds occasionally. Give also from 
time to time a stalk of ripe Plantain-seed, a 
few Privet berries, a piceo of Apple or boiled 
Carrot, and a small quantity of Watercress. 
It would be well to discontinue the salad oil. 
Bo not forget to keep up a supply of grit; 
this is important.—S. S. G. 

Canary ailing (S. K. Alleyne ).—Your 
bird appears to be subject to fits of epilepsy, 
which may be brought on through derange¬ 
ment of the digestive organs in consequence 
of partaking of unsuitable food. The Niger 
(Inga) you give him during his moult may 
the cause of this trouble, as a liberal supply 
of this seed is often the cause of congestion 
of the liver, being very injurious, if taken in 
quantity, containing, ns it does, much oil and 


an active principle (ingatine) that is poison¬ 
ous. Lone birds suffer from these attacks 
during their moulting-sickness. Impending 
fits of epilepsy may be averted by a dose of 
two or three grains of bromide of potassium 
dissolved in a little syrup. Constipation is 
often the cause of these attacks. Apoplexy 
is also caused through derangement of tho 
digestive organs, and where the seizure is of 
comparatively slight extent there may be 
gradual recovery, but the sufferer is generally 
rendered incapable of flying or perching, and 
no treatment is of any avail in extreme cases 
of tills kind. —S. S. G. 

Indian Rock-Parrot ailing (Dsittacus). - 
If the affection is due to a cold you might give 
the bird eight drops of oxvincl of squills 
three or four times a day, and carefully regu¬ 
late the tempernturo of the room in which it 
is kept, maintaining not less than 60 degs. 
night and day, while a certain amount of 
moisture should be added to the atmosphere 
by means of an ordinary bronchitis kettle. If 
there is a thin, watery discharge from tho 
nostrils, the bird is suffering from catarrh (a 
very common complaint among the Parrot 
tribe), which it is well to stop, if possible, ns 
it may lead to a more serious disorder, such 
as bronchitis or lung trouble, or the bron¬ 
chial tubes may become blocked and cause 
suffocation. In this complaint givo the bird 
six drops of tincture of opium, and to ease 
Urn difficulty in breathing through the nos¬ 
trils becoming blocked by the discharge dip a 
small feather in olive-oil, and carefully pass 
it up the nostrils, ami so remove the obstruc¬ 
tion. A bird suffering from this complaint 
should not have an unlimited supply of drink¬ 
ing water, ns the free partaking of fluid in¬ 
creases the catarrh.—S. S. G. 

Japanese nightingale (11. 1). II'. lluiy). 
—-Your bird would appear to have nil abscess 
on each check, caused, probably, by an ex¬ 
ternal injury of sumo kind. From their posi¬ 
tion they might have been caused by the 
circular wire through which the bird would 
have to pass ils head to obtain its food being 
too small, or the bird may be in the habit of 
trying to push ils head through tho upright, 
wires—the protuberance, as shown in your 
sketch, is just in the place where the wires 
would rub. The abscess, or swelling, would, 
at first, be red and inflamed, turning to a dark 
greenish colour later, and, in the ordinary 
course, becoming ulcerated, the enclosed 
matter escaping, when a little zinc ointment 
or vaseline should bo applied, or absorption 
of the matter may be effected by painting the 
part with tincture of iodine. The tumours 
that are sometimes developed upon the bodii s 
of birds are the outward expressions of dif¬ 
ferent morbid conditions, so that I he chief 
point to be considered is the general health of 
the patient, providing it with strengthening 
food, fresh air, and so forth. Where the 
tumour is of any size and full of fluid, it 
must be opened by means of si fine-pointed 
knife or lancet; still, it is a risky matter for 
the amateur to treat surgically a bird suffer¬ 
ing from anything of this kind. —S. S. G. 

Management of guinea-pigs (Mrs. 
Bcrrill ).—Your guinea-pigs appear to be of 
the Peruvian kind, in which tho coat should 
be long, straight, and silky, requiring a good 
deal of attention, as with the greatest care it 
will often become matted. When this 
happens the knots should bo bathed in warm 
water, picked out carefully with a darning 
needle, and then be well and carefully 
combed. Tho coat of the Abyssinian is 
harsh, wiry, and well rosett"d. To encourage 
this harshness of coat it should be brushed 
the wrong way, and the rosettes be gently 
brushed out with a damp tooth brush. The 
treatment of your guinea-pigs is excellent, 
and no harm will come from their casting 
some of their fur from time to time. You 
might put a pinch or two of salt in their bran- 
mash. A very good mash may be made of 
Barley-meal and middlings, mixed into a 
crumbly paste, or stale bread may be steeped 
in water, squeezed nearly dry, and then 
mixed with equal parts of bran, Barley-meal, 
and Pea-meal.—Sk-S^CL. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. — The monthly ccmmitlre meeting 1 of 
this society woe held at the f^oyaj Horticultural Hell, 
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Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W., on Monday evening, 
Nov. 13, Mr. 0. U. Curtis in the chair. Seven new mem¬ 
bers were elected. The amount paid for sickness since 
the last meeting was £2(516s Ten members are on the 
sick fund at the present time. A sick member was 
granted £1 from the convalescent fund. It is hoped that 
many more members will contribute a small amount 
annually to this fund. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
■written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
rrguired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
Ite used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
s< nt to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

MOSS Roses (Angelina ).—Cut out the older wood, 
al90 shorten back the shoots that are left from one-third 
to one-half. Some Moss Roses require close pruning, and 
there are others that should have little or no pruning. 

A safe rule is to prune according to the growth. Weals 
and moderate growers should be pruned rather hard, | 
while the strong-growing kinds may be pruned very little. j 
Wire worms (Gen. Dickinson ).—Seeing you have Roses 
in the bed, your best plan will be to bury slices of Carrots, 
Turnips, Potatoes, or pieces of Rape cake about an inch ! 
below the surface. Ea«-h piece should have a skewer stuck > 
into it. These pieces should be examined every morning, | 
and the wireworms which you will find on them destroyed. 
Gaslhne is the best cure for this peat, bub you cannot me 
it in your case, owing to the bed being occupied by the 
Roses. 

Japanese Fern-balls In winter (//. 

Some people regard t hese Fern-balls as of only annual 
duration, but if carefully attended to they may be had 
during the second year equally as good, if not better, than 
in the first year. Throughout the winter, while quite 
dormant, they will nob need so much water as when in 
active growth ; still, enough should be given to keep the 
compost slightly moist, increasing this when the plants 
l>egin to grow. A temperature of from 45 degs. to 60 degs. 
suits them well during the winter. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums (H. D. 
Manxfi-ld )—As you name early flowering varieties, wc 
take it 3011 require others of the same class. If so, La 
F’arisienne is j really good white for producing sprays, and 
Champ d'Or is a tine yellow either for pots or for growing 
in the open ground A little later—end of October — for 
pots, Roi des Blancs will ha found a good white, and 
Mytchett Beauty an excellent yellow. This last has for 
some years been regarded as an outdoor variety only, but 
a large grower has tried it for pots, and it has proved a 
capital market kind. 

Hedychlum Gardnerlanum (Angelina).— This 
does best when planted out, and to ensure flowering when 
grown in pots the plants must be divided from time to 
time before they get too much crowded, otherwise they 
do not make growth strong enough for flowering. They 
may !>e potted or planted out in rich loam, with leaf- 
mould and manure added, and when growing freely the 
plants must have abundance of water. Keep your plant 
cool and dry during the winter. When given a rest during 
the winter this plant flowers better than when kept in 
heat throughout the year. 

The Glad Win (Iris fietidlsaima) (M. C.) —This is the 
name of the plant of which you send berried clusters It 
is a British plant, 14 feet to 2 feet high, with lead- 
coloured or bluish, and rarely yellow flowers. A variety 
with variegated leaves forms a pleasing border plant, and 
is an excellent house plant. The common green form is 
worth growing in semi-wild places, as its brilliant coral-red 
seeds, which are plentifully produced in autumn in gaping 
capsules, are effective. Seeds, scattered in semi-wild 
places, will soon grow into plants, and the plant may also 
be increased by division. It is happiest in groups in the 
roughest part of the pleasure grounds. 

Tufted Pansies for an edging (W. //.).—For 
such a position you can have nothing better than some of 
the Tufted Pansies, more especially those l>elonging to the 
Violetta section, which can be had in inan 3 'varied colours. 
To contrast with the Pelargoniums have a white variety, 
and for the other side, against the variegated-leaved 
Pelargonium, use a blue variety. These ought to be 
planted early in the spring, so as to become established 
before the weather gets too hot. Muloh them well during 
the summer with rotten manure, and they will, if kept 
well watered, keep up a bright display to the end of the 
reason. 

Treatment of Begonias after flowering 

lA. W.).—When you remove the tubers from the flower¬ 
beds do not cut away foliage, but allow it gradually to 
decay'. The best plan is to place the tubers as lifted into 
some boxes. They should not be covered with any soil. 
The foliage will gradually die off, and as soon as that takes 
place remove it, then store the tubers in some pots of dry 
sand. Keep in a house frost proof, but no more. They 
would remain here until next^Iarch. As soo-p as signs of 
new life arc apparent, po/up int>G.3-in''lL-M'■drajii pots, 
using a compost of threem>*rtg fcuwfl lo lAJjiqmart each 


leaf-mould, hotbed-manure, and sand. Stand the pots in 
house where a sl'ght bottom-heat can be given, but it is 
essential that they be placed very near the glass. When 
pots are full of roots give a 9 hift into 6 -inch pots. 

Eccremocarpus sc&ber (S. S., Belfast).— Only 
remove the dead tops of 3 our plant. Being a native of 
Chili, it is not absolutely hardy except m sheltered 
positions in the south-west. You should give this 
climber the warmest nook you can find, covering the roots 
with ashes or Coeoa-nut-flbre before the advent of hard 
frost. Treated thu 9 , even if it gets cut down to the I 
ground, it should send up shoots from the root-stock next 
spring. It is very easily raised frooi seed, which should be 1 
eown in gentle heat in March and planted out, after 
having been well hardened off in May. Thete should ! 
flower in the autumn. 

Chrysanthemums In small pots (John Voe).— 
Put in the cuttiogB about the first week in April, four or j 
five in a 2J inch pot. When they have rooted pinch out 
the tops, and when growth has again started pot off | 
into as small pots as they will go into. When the roots 
touch the side of the pot pinch again, taking three shoots 1 
from this break. About the last week in August place in 
the dowering pots, these being 5 inches in diameter. | 
Watering must be attended to, with an occasional stimu¬ 
lant to help to keep on the leaves. Ijet them go to the 
terminal buds, and then allow one dower to a shoot. Feed 
well with liquid-manure. The varieties mostly uecd for 
this purpose are early-flowering. 

Begonia President O&rnot (Begonia).— This j 
Begonia is not suitable for growing as small plants, but 
must have pots 9 inches to 1 foot in diameter, in which 
size it will make a specimen quite a yard in height. It 
requires more heat than some of the other flbrous-rooted 
kinds, and succeeds best during the winter in a tempera¬ 
ture of from GO degs. to 7b degs., carelieing taken to main¬ 
tain a fairly dry atmosphere, otherwise the leaves will 
damp off. In a temperature of 60 degs. to 60 degs. the 
f.diage will not keep in good condition during the winter. 
You should endeavour to give it more heat, and then we 1 
think you will find that it will do well, producing its 
drooping clusters of carmine-coloured flowers in abund- | 
ance. 

Moss on lawns (Malvern). —Moss forms 011 lawns 
when the subsoil is sour and badly draiced. It is in variably 
a product of sourness. You must apply to it heavy dress¬ 
ings of soot or lime, both in quite a fresh state, and in 
showery weather, so that it will soon wash in. The lime 
especially should soon kill the Moss, which should be raked 
off. Then spread a dressing of fine, gritty soil, with which 
are mixed basic tlag, at the rate of 1 lb. to a barrowload 
of soil, wood-ashen, and Boot, over the lawn after the Moss 
has been removed. That should cause the Grass to grow 
strong in the spring. Sulphate of iron has bten strongly' 
recommended for destroying Moss on lawns, the average | 
quantity to be used being 0 lb. per 100 square yards. The | 
best way to use the sulphate is in solution, thus disr.ri- 
buting it evenly. The solution is made in the proportion I 
of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 2 gallons of water. It should 1 
be made in a wooden vessel, such as an o’d cask, and, if I 
possible, with soft or rain water, and also just before it is , 
used, as it loses strength by keeping. The sulphate can 
be a pi ilied at any season of the year, and it known to be | 
acting effectively when the Most turns blank, after which 
it withers away. If the application has been too weak the 
Moss only turns reddish, and after same time recovers 
itself. In this case a second application will be needed. 
It sometimes happens that the first two applications are 
insufficient, and the operation Ins to be repeated the f il- 
lowing year. As Moss generally indicates poorness of the 
soil, it is advisable after the Moss is destroyed to apply 
some rich top dressing, such as wood-ashes, loamy soil, 
and well-rotted manure mixed together. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Forming a hedge (Orchard).— We think a Thorn 
hedge would be the best, mixing with it as the work goes 
on such Roses os R. rugo=a, also some of the many Pen¬ 
zance Briers. You might also put here and there a Holly, 
which would give the hedge an evergreen appearance 
during the winter. 

Hydrangeas (Mil/ordy— Unless you wish to curtail 
the size of your plants, there is no need to cut them dowm. ! 
Thin out any weak and straggling growth after the 
tlowcriDg is over. Mulch with rotten manure duriDg the 
summer, and if the weather is dry, water copiously' with 
an occasional soaking of weak liquid-manure. This, 
evidently, is all your plants want to restore their vigour. 

Tne Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea) (Quercus )— 
This is evidently the Oak about which you inquire. In its 
native country it reaches a height of 160 feet, and ii one 
of the best of the North American Oaks for ornamental 
planting in this country. It is a beautiful tree at all 
seasons, but particularly so in the autumn, when the rich 
scarlet hued foliage is very handsome. You will find a 
description of all the Catalpas in our issue of August II, 
190u, with illustrations of Catalpa Bungei and C. big- 
nonioide*. 

FRUIT. 

Black Carrant-mlte (Currant) —Yes; your Black 
Currant bushes are attacked by the Ourrant-mite. You 
have been rightly advised to try cutting the bushes down, 
carrying away every particle of the cuttings and at once 
burning. After hard pruning, the bushes should be 
examiued carefully, and any abnormally swollen buds 
picked off and burned. I 11 email plantations and gardens 
hand-picking might take the place of severe pruning, but 
in large breadths the expense of so doing would be too 
heavy. Yours are very bad. and we fear hand picking 
would be of little avail. 

GrapeB shanking (Major Townshend). — Your 
Grapes are suffering from what is known as “shanking,” a 
term applied to denote the withering up of the stalks and 
berries of the Grajjes. as is happening in the case of those 
you send us. Sometimes only a few berries shank, in 
other cases the whole bunch, and in bad cases the entire 
crop. The berries thus affected never ripen, and soon 
decay. Many reasons have been given for its cause, 
among others overcropping. If the roots get into a bad 
subsoil shanking is sure to follow, while a sour and 
soddened border will also cause it- If the roots have gone 
down into a bad subsoil, then the only remedy is to lift 
the Vines and replant them, affording good drainage if the 
position is low, and making the border of good porous 


material* so that the roots can run freely. You ought to 
get a copy of ‘‘Vines and Vine Culture," price 6 s. Gd., 
post free, by the late A. F. Barron, In which the whole 
subject of Vine culture is dealt with in a simple and easily 
understood manner. 

Pears rotting (D. D .).—The early decaying of 
Pears is this year a very common occurrence, due, no 
doubt, to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers in the 
spring and tqually imperfect formation of the seed- 
producing organs in the fruit. Last spring, owing to the 
frost and cold, the flowers were very' imperfectly fertilised, 
hence the poor fruit crop this year. Then with this failure 
of the fertile organs was some fungoid creation, which in 
due course spread to the fruit and produced the decay to 
which you refer Durondeau, whlen you especially men¬ 
tion, is an October and early November Pear, and its 
season is really over. You say nothing as to how the 
fruits have been stored. 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips (A .).—We fear your Parsnips are suffering 
in appearance and reputation because grown in too rich 
soil. It is a very great mistake to grow these roots so 
large, as the flesh is at once very soft and watery, and 
then the long roots usually have a hard, woody core that 
0 uneatable. When Parsnips are so soft fleshed they' 
often become subject to an attack of fungus, which eats 
the flesh and causes the formation of dark spots about the 
shoulders, as yours are. Roots from seed sown at the 
end of April, that make fairly quick growth, yet do not 
grow large or run deep, make the best edible material, 
especially when properly cooked. The soil should never 
be fresh-mauurea, but have been so for a previous croix 
An occasional dressing of soot does great good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Forth role .—See article on “Root cuttings" in our 

issue of April 30th, 1901, jrnge 114.- Hildebrand.— 

Kindly say what Anemone you refer to. Tnere are so 

many.- Horton.— Your tree is too tar gone for remedies 

to be of any avail, and we therefore advise you to destroy 

it aad plant another tree in its place.-<». C. R /..— 

Wi thout seeing the place it is very difficult f )r us to advi-e. 
We therefore suggest that your friend should consult 
some practical man in the district as to the best way of 

settinir about the work.- Grapes.— No need to protect 

jour Vine unless part of the stem is outside, in which case 
it is well to wrap some haybands round the exposed part. 

-./. Brown and Mrs. Warden. —We do not conduct 

post-mortem examinations. If at any time you want this 
done, send the fowl to Mr. F. II Prosser, Pbumlx Mills, 
Farm-street, Birmingham, who carrtcj out such exami¬ 
nations for Farm and Home (published at this office) at a 
nominal charge of Is. The fowl must be sent to him 

direct with the fee.-./. T. Bogqett.— If you want to 

grow Vines you will have to add more piping, as you 
evidently only have a How and return, which is not suffi¬ 
cient. It is very difficult to advise without teeing the 
house, and it would be better to ask the advice of some 

practical gaidener in your neighbourhood.- F. Lawson. 

—Write to Amos Perrv, The Nurseries, Winchmore-hill. 

London, N.- W. J. Laverton. — “ Vines and Vine 

Culture.” price 5s. Gd., post free, which we can get for 
you We know of no one book devoted to the culture of 

Peaches- Ireland .—You must unfasten the trees from 

the wall before you attempt to whitewash it Use hot 

lime, to which a little sulphur has been added.- 

Achilles.-The Privet, Laurel, Ribes, Gooseberry, and 
Black Currant are easily increased by cuttings of the last 
year’s wood; put in at once. See note rc "Layering 

Rhododendrons " in our issue of Nov. IS, p. 487.- Mont- 

brvtia.— It is impossible to advise os to any remedy against 
the insect you refer to without eeeing a Fptcimen of the 

same.- Rose. —No. You can mulch with rotten horse- 

manure if you care to, but the cow-manure is much too 

cold and heavy to put over newly-planted Rose trees.- 

F. Uaigh.—Yes, you can plant the Rosa Wichuriana at 
the top of the bank, und it will grow downwards See 
note “Shrubs for exposed position,” in reply to "Erin,” 

p. 502 - J. K.— The corms you send are quite worn out, 

and of little use for replanting. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.—ft’. D. Mansfield.— We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Cl I). —As far as we 

can state from such a poor specimen, the Pine is Pimis 

parviflora.-. Esculapius. — Cotoneaster Simonsi.- 

Hildebrand .—Honesty (Lunaria biennis), a biennial. Sow 
the seeds in the open ground in April or May, and plant 
out when strong enough in the places you wish the plants 

to flower in - Mrs. Oliver .—Veronica salicifolia.- 

Floria. —Artemisia, probably maritima var. Kindly send 
again when the ulant flowers or tell us the colour of the 

blooms.- E. / '. 10.—S pi raja Thunbergi.- E. Griffiths. 

—The Strawljerry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). See illustrations 
and best soil for same in our issue of April 29, 1905, p. 107. 
We doubt, however, if it will succeed with you, ai it is 
only in the southern and wejtern counties that it does 

well.- Col. Felherstonhaugh —1, Veronica speciosa var. ; 

2, Kindly send a fruit-bearing branch. 

Names of fruits.— Richard Webster.— Apples: 1, 

Warner’s King ; 2, Grenadier ; 3 and 4, Wellington- F. 

English. — Apples: 1, Early Nonpareil; 2. Long-stemmed 
Pippin, a variety grown in the West of England; 3, Not 

recognised; 5, Small’s Admirable.- J.— 1, Stone’s, 2, 

Sturmer Pippin.- M. X.—l, King of the Pippins ; 2, Old 

Hawthornden.- C. Blick.—l, Cox’s Orange Pippin : 2, 

Beauty of Hants; 3, Baumann’s Red Winter Reinetto ; 4, 

Golden Noble.- E. Chapman. —1, Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 

2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3, Five-crowned Pippin; 4 . 

Golden Reinette.- H .—1 and 2, Blenheim Orange, No. 2 

bung off a shady' part of the tree ; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 

4, Warner’s King.- F. S ’.—Pear C vedale’s St. Germain, 

only fit for stewing.- W .—Apples : 1, Prince Albert; 2, 

Hoary Morning ; 3, Golden Noble ; 4, Hawthornden.- 

Walter Birch. —Hollandbury.- A. P. M — Pear Duchess 

d'Angouleme.- C. Gibbs.—yean : 1, Old Colmar ; 2, 

Durondeau ; 3, Green Chisel; 4, Beutic DieL 


Catalogues received.—A. Dessert, h Chenonceaux 
(Iudre-et-Loire), France.— General Catalogue rfPeronies. 
--Hogg And Wood, Cold .dream and Duns, N.B.—Caffl- 


login- uf^xtftcr)) Stock, rM-ltyr. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS. 

It is verv difficult to induce Hrilisli people 
to grow what our climate mill soil arc so 
eminently fitted for, hut which we allow ether 
people* mid countries to do for us, to our 
own h ss. What country in the world can I 
produce finer Guinn etc pa than can Britain? 
What people rnoro capable of cultivating 
them? Yet they neglect doing what serins 
so obvious and so icasonablo. It is possible 
that the terrible disaster which recently oc¬ 
curred to a, British steamer on the coast of 
France, by which some sixty poor, but hard¬ 
working, French peasants, Onion-growers 
and retailers, who were returning to their 
homes in Brittany from England, after hav¬ 
ing disposed of, doubtless, . many tons of 
French Onions here, will fail to draw atten¬ 
tion to this Onion production problem, 
and create some interest in a matter 
of great importance to us as cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil. What a calamity this 
ship disaster has brought to so many 
poor French homes it is easy to understand. 
That the Brittany peasantry are not more in¬ 
telligent than is ours is certain. We can see 
thousands of instances, year by year, of the 
fine crops of Onions, although in small quan¬ 
tities, grown on allotments and in cottage 
gardens. Wo know that in private gardens 
the finest Onions produced in the world are 
found, and wo know also that there are large 
areas of land seemingly well fitted for Onion 
culture that cau, and do, produce fine crops. 
Yef, in spite cf this fact, there is that other 
one just, now so distressingly made too ap¬ 
parent- that the French peasants come to 
Britain to retail their home-grown Onions, 
and find not only a ready and profitable sale, 
but a very large one also. What binders 
Englishmen from growing their own Onions 
and in the same peripatetic way retailing 
them? Surely it cannot be lack of interest, 
for much effort has been put forth all over the 
kingdom during the past ten or twelve years 
to arouse interest in garden work. We may 
hear from some pessimists that between 
Onion-maggot and fungus, Onion culture is 
in a parlous state. Yet these pests, much ns, 
here and there, they may give trouble, do not 
hinder the production of fine Onion crops in 
thousands of cases. Still farther are we justi¬ 
fied in assuming that we alone suffer and 
France does not from them? We have in 
tlie curl and the well-known fungoid disease 
for graver evils to contend with in Potato 
culture, yet are our crops of these, on the 
whole, very heavy and, generally, good. Tt is 
for Britishers, if in matters of cultivation 
they have any pluck, to overcome any small 
pests or ills, and generally, also, they do. 
For that reason small troubles for the Onion 
must not be allowed to stand in the way. 

To produce good crops of this bulb it is 
essential that ground be deeply worked and 
well manured. Here, at once, is brought into 
action manual labour in a profitable sense 
and that is the grentesLn^ed of the daw. We 
want far more spade Imour inwthe (^u^t|v/r|ion 



of the soil than is now seen. But such labour 
in trenching or manuring for Onions is not 
expended on that crop alone. When so pre¬ 
pared and cropped, a crop of Coleworts, or 
early spring Cabbages, planted thickly, can 
he had, and then, with the addition of some 
chemical manure and deep digging, a grand 
crop of Potatoes can follow. Then can come 
Peas or Beans, and the ground, retrenched 
and manured, will do Onions finely again. 
It is this form of deep or Intensive culture 
and wise cropping that enables land to bo so 
productive. Still farther, and this is one of 
its primary benefits, land so cultivated needs 
the employment of six men as compared with 
one man on agricultural cultivated land. We 
are highly favoured in our Onion stocks, for 
these are of the finest. Would that growers 
would universally ignore the soft and all-too- 
soon useless Tripolis and Roccas in their 
autumn sowings, and grow only the finer hard 
forms, both round and globular, such ns we 
grow so well in the summer ; the gain would 
be great. Autumn sowings do escape tlie 
maggot and, largely, also the fungus. Then 
why not raise by tons those grand bulbs which 
private gardeners make us familiar with at 
exhibitions. For baking, stewing, and, by no 
means least, for the creation of the finest 
of seed stocks, these large bulbs cannot be 
beaten. Sown in mid-winter under glass and 
grown on in gentle warmth and in ample 
light, these grand Onions might be raised in 
enormous quantities, and would soon become 
a great market commodity. They, too, escape 
maggot, and invariably develop into very fine 
hard bulbs. A. I). 


TRENCHING. 

Ul’ to the end oF October the ground was far 
too dry to attempt trenching, but now the 
soil has had a good soaking it is well to con¬ 
sider the merits or demerits of so treating 
the ground. The nature of the soil must he 
the first consideration, even if you have 
vacant plots, unless it be dug lip roughly for 
the time, manured, and re-dug again early in 
the new year. Few of us, however, have 
labour enough to tackle our garden in this 
manner, yet I quite believe we should reap 
much advantage by so doing, or why do far¬ 
mers plough and plough again for certain 
crops? They certainly believe in frequent 
stirring of the soil. It may bo they have 
more spare time on hand the last three 
months of the year, but they, as a rule, do not 
manure until spring or near seed sowing lime. 
Retentive soils must be improved by throw¬ 
ing them up roughly to the weather during 
November and December, and, as partially- 
decayed manure is the best for such soils, it 
may be applied at this date without the fear 
of all its best properties being washed out 
of the reach of the roots of the crops to be 
set out there. Two good spits deep, and with 
a good spade, this is not far short of ‘J feet, 
are usually deep enough for most gardens, 
and if a portion of strawy manure be placed 
between each spit the soil should be in good 
heart towards February and March for work¬ 
ing down in readiness for its respective crops. 
Heavy soils ought to be ridged, as the weather 


can better pulverise the same. Ridging also 
keeps the soil drier. 

Light, porous soils, 1 consider, are hotter 
left until the new year if one digging has to 
suffice. To dig into the ground at this date 
manure three parts or more decayed, to my 
mind, is wasting good stuff, as the essence 
will have been washed out of it long before 
the soil is cropped, in the majority of cases. 
There may be one exception, perhaps—that 
is, north borders, which at this season may 
be turned up to the weather, not manuring 
until early in the year. There are diverse 
opinions respecting this work. Many like to 
get all their ground dug up before Christmas, 
but I do not advise this in the case of heavy 
soil until the shortest day has passed. Early 
in the new year get the digging done at the 
earliest opportunity. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Potatoes.—I would be much obliged for the 
result of any grower’s experience of the relative earliness 
of the following first early Potatoes, which, I gather, are 
those most recommended V—Early Puritan, Sir John 
Llewellyn, Sharpe’s Victor, Snowdrop, May C^ueen, 
Harbinger, and Duke of York? I grow earlies for 
market—G alway. 

Mushrooms failing?.—I have a new Mushroom 
house, consisting of slate staging, 24 feet long, partitioned 
off in sections, heated with 4-inch pipes, flow and return. 

I collect the manure from the stable every ten days. 
There are hunters and carriage horses. I spread the 
manure out, removing all straw from it (I may state here 
that there is some sawdust among the droppings, which 
is difficult to get out). I place the manure in an open 
shed, turning the same over every day, until it is fairly 
dry. I then make it into a pot-shaped heap I leave it 
three days or so, when the heat rises to about 85 degs. 
When commencing the bed, I make all very firm by beat¬ 
ing it after every layer, until about the depth of lOinehts, 
placing a thermometer in the centre, the heat rising to 
about So degs. I spawn the bed at 80 degs., covering it 
over with hay. At the first sign of the spawn running 1 
place U inch of flue soil from an old pasture, making it 
firm and level, and replacing the hay over, keeping the 
temperature of the house at 65 degs. to 70 degs. The 
Mushrooms come well until they get the size of Peas, when 
they always turn brown and seem to pine away. I keep 
the floor of the house well moistened, damping the beds 
with water of the same temperature as the house ,'ising a 
very fine rose. After Afushrooma are showing, the bed 
falls to 75 degs. Would the sawdust have the effect of 
making the Mushrooms pine away? 1 should lie very 
grateful if you could help me with your advice in this 
matter.—C. A. 

[There is often a mystery attending the cul¬ 
tivation of Mushrooms arising from technical 
errors not always easily determined or ascer¬ 
tained Soil sometimes, though it seems 
quite suited, judging from its appearance, 
docs not provide everything favourable to the 
crop. We like, when it is possible, to ob¬ 
tain soil from a field where Mushrooms uro 
known to grow naturally. You would do bet¬ 
ter to mako vour maximum temperature 
5 degs. less. Mushrooms do not need so high 
a temperature as you are providing, and we 
incline to the opinion that you are giving an 
excess of moisture. If you cover your beds 
with hay there would be no necessity for daily 
watering or syringing. You will find this 
will become damp enough from occasional 
waterings, when there is heat in the bed to 
give vapour. This might account for your 
failure, and sawdust, though found only in 
small quantities, is not favoured by Mush¬ 
room growers. The manure is usually col- 
lpetecl more frequently; and not allowed to 
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heat until there is enough to form n bed, 
but ns you intimate that your Mushrooms 
come well and grow to the size of Pens, there 
cannot be so much error in the preparation 
of the materials. Try a lower temperature 
and less moisture.] 

Growing potatoes on newly broken op land. 

—I have recently come into possession of about an acre of 
old Grass land, on which I wish to arrow Potatoes. The 
80 »-PP*?™ to ** °* * air quality—light loam but has 
probably been in Grass from time Immemorial, and has 
never received any manuring:, except from a few head of 
cattle and sheep casually pastured upon it each year, after 
the mowing of a very light crop of hay. I have had It 
ploughed, and am now having it trenched two spits deep, 
the sods being turned into the lottoin of the trench. My 
anxiety is whether the crop will be likely to he ruined by 
grubs or wireworms, which I fancy generally infest old 
pasture. If so, what precautions could I take? I have 
been advised to apply 8 cwt. of agricultural salt per acre. 
If this is advisable, when would be the best time for doing 
jt r I have read somewhere that *• Vaporite” Is used in 
like cases, but I know nothing of it, nor whether it would 
H^W T| tH ^ n J ®d'ice would he welcome.— 


in middle of September. The plants were 
very small in February. However, I planted 
about 150, and, in spite of a cold, dry spring, 
they grew very well, while those in the bed 
made but little progress for some months. 
To my surprise, not one of them bolted. I 
had a fine crop of Onions, some weighing 
from 12 oz. to 18 oz., and none of them small. 
I am following the same plan this year, and 
have no doubt of being rewarded by a good 
crop.— J. Roffey, R.N., Valiant House, 
Havant. 


FRUIT. 

VINES IN TOTS. 

A good many years ago the culture of Vines 
in pots was more largely practised than at 
the present time. Well-grown specimens in 


cover either wholly or partially their glass¬ 
house with Vines, but who would like to 
grow a few hunches of Grapes What are 
called fruiting canes can be bought from any 
of our leading nurserymen. These are well- 
grown, thoroughly-ripened canes that, with 
good attention, will ripen off 5 lb. or 6 lb. of 
Grapes. The grower who does not wish to 
spend quite so much can, however, buy more 
cheaply what are termed planting canes. If 
he elects to do so they should he pruned back 
to two eyes from the base, taking the strongest 
shoot when they start into growth, nnd rub¬ 
bing the other away. When this growth lias 
made six leaves, stop it, in order to throw the 
sap into the bottom eyes, nnd pinch the 
lateral shoots to one leaf. This treat men t 
will cause the lower eyes which are to furnish 
fruit the following year to luke oil grout 
strength and substance. 


[Like you, we know nothing of the vnpour- 
ite you refer to, and should hesitate to re¬ 
commend the use of any chemical with the 
properties of which wo wero not familiar. 
Old pasture, newlv broken up deeply, the 
turves being buried clown below the second 
spit, should he of such excellent quality as 
to produce a fine crop of Potatoes the first 
year without the addition of manure. Hut 
you have good reason in such ense to fear 
attacks of wire worm, and tor that reason we 
should have advised that in the process of 
trenching, a light dressing of gas-lime he 
strewn over the buried turf before ndding 
soil. Now, wo advise you to get at once 
basic slag. Crush it to the finest possible 
]K>wder. nnd sow it over the ground, in the 
proportion of 5 lb. per rod, adding also a 
heavy smothering of soot, and digging that 
well in. For a spring dressing, strew be 
tween the rows of plants, before moulding up, 
3 lb. of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am 
nioma per rod, crushing it fine and apply¬ 
ing it when Potatoes are 6 inches in height.] 
Forcing vegetables (A. A. A.).—No ; you 
cannot force Rhubarb, Seakale, and As 
paragus together in the same frame, neither 
could you force any other vegetable with 
Asparagus, unless the frame was a “ two- 
light” one, when, by dividing the frame in 
the middle with boards, you could then force 
Asparagus in the one half, and either 
Radishes, Short Horn Carrots, or Potatoes— 
fhe last for preference—in the other half. 
Ihe heat from a well-made hotbed, largely 
composed of leaves, with a little fresh manure 
added, will just suit either of the three sub- 
jects named as well as the Asparagus, and by 
dividing the frame ns suggested you could 
ventilate the one side independently of the 
other. We are, however, afraid that your 
frame is a single light one, although you do 
not sny so, and in such case you could only 
force one of the subjects named. Seakale 
w-ould succeed in a frame on a hotbed, only in 
this case you would have to exclude all light 
in order to ensure perfectly blanched pro 
doer, and not attempt to grow anything else 
with it. Khulmrb, too, might bo made to d«>. 
but seeing you lack the knowledge of forcing 
vegetables we should not advise you to at¬ 
tempt it. If you have the roots, cr, as they 
are technically termed, crowns, Asparagus 
would be the least difficult vegetable for you 
to force in your frame. In nnv case, the hot¬ 
bed must be well built, as a long-continued 
steady heat is absolutely necessary. 

Crowing Onions.-The following notes may 
interest some of the renders of your interest¬ 
ing publication, in which much valuable in¬ 
formation is given, and. in mv case, on grow¬ 
ing Iripoli Onions, which I have grown for 
over twenty years, but never so successfully 
as during the present year. My success is Hue 
to an article I read on the subject in Garden¬ 
ing in 1903, in which it was advised not to 
sow seed before the middle of, or early in 
September, on account of bolting if 
sown in August, 
varied, as follow 
Onions I usually 
nbout the end rf 
available, I planted 
February, with the 
of them (50 per cent 
some strong plant 
bolted. In Sppteml 
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Vine in pot, an grown tor table decoration. 


pots varying in size from 7 indies to 12 inches 
were used for tablo decoration. Mr. J. 
Mcars, gardener to Sir J. Thonieycroft, 
grows some good, well-fruited specimens in a 
very simple manner, lie allows a lateral to 
run up from the base of the Vine, and this 
the following year is run through the drninnge 
hole and the pot is tilled with good soil, into 
which roots are freely pushed from the young 
rod. This, of course, saves all the labour of 
propagating and potting on which attends the 
propagation of Vines from eyes. In this 
simple way half-a-dozen or more good 
bunches are secured with a minimum of 
labour. Although finer bunches are obtained 
from young Vines, it is quite possible to 
grow excellent fruit oil plants that are grown 
from year to year in the Fame pot*. It is 
simply a matter of giving an abundance of 
rood through the growing time. There are 
probably many amateurs who do not care to 


Vines are generally fruited in 12-inch pots, 
but I have seen really good bunches produced 
in 8-incli pots. It is simply a matter of feed¬ 
ing. If allowed to remain in the same pots, 
they will, of course, become root-bound, and 
feeding should commence much earlier than 
when fresh soil is given. As soon ns a coup)** 
of good sized leaves is made a (op-dressing of 
some kind should be given. Any of the con 
centrated manures now in use Will do, but 
1 there is nothing like an inch of good rotten 
dung, which causes the roots to work up¬ 
wards. nnd so increases their feeding powers. 
When the leaves fall the plant should be 
pruned back to six eyes, which will be equal 
to the task of giving as many good bunches. 
If it is decided to shift into lurger pots, feed¬ 
ing will not. of course, bo necessary at such 
an early date,. When the young growths are 
about 2 inches long, root-action will have 
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bo done, using a generous compost of loam, 
rotten dung, or some concentrated manure. 
Pot firmly, ramming the new soil well down 
between the old boll and the pot. As growth 
advances a stout stake must be put to each 
shoot, the laterals are to be pinched out, und 
the shoot stopped two leaves above the bunch, j 
In hot weather, take care that the soil never 
becomes dry, and when the berries commence 
to swell give weekly supplies of liquid-manure 
or top-dress with some concentrated manure. 
The Black Hamburgh is the best kind for the 
purpose._ Byfleet. 

MANAGEMENT OF VINES AND FIGS. 

I shall be much obliged if you would give me advice for 
the above. I have a well-built greenhouse—a spin-roof— 
against a high wall, full south, with the sun on it all day. 
It is about 20 feet long and 12 feet wide, and has hct-water 
pipes all round, not against the wall. In winter I have 
the greenhouse temperature. I should like to grow 
Grapes, and have Grapes as soon, and go on as lon^, as I 
could, without more heat than I have. I only wish to 
grow one kind of white Grapes, the others black. How 
many Fig-trees could I have, what kind are best, if they 
do not hurt the Vines? I know nothing about them nor 
about the Grapes, and should have to get a man to come 
now’ and then to see to them.— Grai*rs. 


may be either an inside or outside one, which- | 
ever may appear to be the most convenient 
under the circumstances ; and if yours is a 
low-lying locality the base or bottom of the | 
border had better be concreted, to prevent 
the roots from striking downwards and caus- 1 
ing future trouble in the way of “ shanking.” | 
In addition to the drainage, which should be 
9 inches deep, and consisting of broken bricks 
in two sizes—the larger at the bottom and 
the smallest cn top—a pipe drain will most 
likely be needed to carry off the superfluous 
moisture. The drainage material should be 
covered with turves, Grass side downwards, 
to prevent the soil fioin entering and choking 
it up. Long litter may be used in lieu of the 
turves if the latter are difficult to obtain. 
The best soil for Vines is the top spit of an 
old pasture, cut 3 inches to 4 inches thick, 
which may be stacked for a time to kill the 
Grass, or it may, if necessary, be used at 
once. This should be roughly chopped with a | 
spade, and, as regards the ingredients to add 
to it, much depends on the nature of the 
loam, whether heavy or otherwise. To a 


ter have brick pits built in the ground 3 feet 
square and 3 feet in depth in which to con¬ 
fine the roots. Paving-stones form the best 
kind of base for these pits, and if the bricks 
are laid in cement, £ inch work will suffice. 
Leave a small aperture at one or either cor¬ 
ner to allow water to escape. The compost 
recommended for Vines will also do for Figs. 
A good variety for your purpose would be 
Brown Turkey.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

THE STAG’S HORN FERNS 
(PLATA CERILTM). 

Ah will be seen by the illustration here given 
of Platycerium alcicorne, the habit and char 
acter of the plants are entirely different from 
those of any other of the Fern family. In a 
state of nature they grow upon the stems and 
in the forks of the branches of forest-trees, 
oftentimes attaining enormous proportions. 



The Stag’s-Horn Fern (Platycerium alcicorne). From a photograph in Messrs. Birkenhead’s nursery at Sale, near Manchester. 


[In your three-quarter span or hip-roofed 
vinery—for such we take it to be from your 
description of it—you would be able to ac¬ 
commodate nine Vines altogether, five of 
which would eventually become permanent 
rods, and four to be grown as supernumeraries, 
to provide you with Grapes in the interim, as 
the permanent rods should not be fruited till 
the third season after planting. The super¬ 
numeraries can be cropped the first season 
succeeding the planting, and after fruiting 
them the second time they should be cut out, 
as the permanent Vines will by this time re¬ 
quire all the space. Planted at 2 feet apart, 
the first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth i 
Vines would be those intended to remain for 
a permanency, and the first and ninth would 
be 2 feet distant from either end of the house. | 
The temporary rods would be the second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth, and when the time i 
arrives for cutting these out there would be 
2 feet of clear space on either side of the 
permanent rods for training out the lateral 
growths. You will require a properly-con¬ 
structed border to grow them in, but as this 
is best made in sections, the first portion need 
not be more than 3 fee^TTfr width nndfJXeet 
in depth£ipc|luding tlief 


eutfTT* width and 13 fee 
ebraii^p, HfrS 


medium heavy loam add two barrow-loads of 
lime rubble, the same of wood-ashes or burnt 
refuse, one bushel of soot (if wireworm be pre¬ 
sent), 4 cwt. of f-inch bones, and i cwt. of 
bone-meal to each cart-load. Mix all tho¬ 
roughly and cover with tarpaulins, or mats, 
to keep dry till required for use. Use whole 
turves to form the front of the border with, 
and make the compost firm by spreading it 
evenly and treading it well as it is wheeled 
in. Such, in brief, are a few general direc¬ 
tions for your guidance, and we would gladly 
have advised you further had you supplied 
the necessary details as to the composition of 
your soil, etc. Planting had best be done 
next spring ; and with respect to varieties, we 
advise you to plant two Black Hamburghs, 
one Gros Maroc, and two Foster’s Seedling, 
which is a white variety. The supernumeraries 
may be of the same kinds and in equal num¬ 
bers. Regarding the planting of Figs on the 
back wall, you may get these to succeed if 
you confine the Vines to the front portion of 
the roof and leave the back, or the “ hip,” 
clear, in which case the Figs would get a fail- 
share of light. Two trees would suffice, and 
these may be planted 10 feet apart or 5 feet 
from either end of the house. You had bet- 


Wo have seen these plants cultivated in pots, 
in hanging-baskets, and upon blocks of wood. 
The pot system wo consider the worst; the 
basket system answers in the case of one 
species (P. alcicorne), but the plants show to 
far more advantage upon blocks than in any 
other manner. For this purpose broad flat 
, blocks are the best, so that the sterile fronds 
or shields, as they are technically called, may 
spread out and display their full proportions : 
whereas, if small or slender branches are 
used, the shields clasp them round tightly, 
and a great part of their beauty is lost. It is 
| also necessary to select some durable kind of 
wood, as these plants, when once established, 
are averse to removal. Halves of stout Tree- 
| Fern stems are very lasting, and the Platy- 
j ceriums thrive well upon them. The plant 
must be placed on the face of the block, and 
must be firmly fixed in position with copper 
wire, after which some Sphagnum Moss anrl 
rough fibrous peat should be packed round 
about the roots behind the shields ; after this, 
immerse it in a bath of tepid water, and be 
I sure the whole is well saturated, then bang it 
up in whatever position It is to occupy. An 
abundant supply of water to the roots is 
1 necessary at all seasons. This should be 
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poured on to the roots behind the shields, 
whilst the fronds will be greatly benefited by 
Jin ocasionnl sprinkling from the syringe. 
Plants treated thus will soon commence to 
root and grow vigorously, and may be used 
to adorn pockets in the rockwork, or to stand 
upon brackets in corners, or for clothing a 
naked wall, etc. The following are the best 
known species of Stag’s-horn Perns: — 

P. ALCICORNE is easily propagated, and will 
thrive well either in the cool greenhouse, in¬ 
termediate house, or the stove. When grown 
in a suitable position it forms a most impos¬ 
ing object. The peculiar, broad, concave, 
barren fronds completely cover the surface, 
while the fertile fronds form a distinct con¬ 
trast, being narrow at the base and gradually 
widening, the broad extremities being deeply 
and irregularly lobed. They vary somewhat 
in growth, according to culture.' There arc 
also some distinct forms of this useful Pern. 
Among those imported from Australia some 
have shorter fronds, which grow nearly erect, 
the terminal lobes drooping over and being 
of a deeper colour than those from other 
sources. This Australian variety is some¬ 
times grown under the name of P. alcieorne 
nia jus. 

Platyckiium grande requires stove treat¬ 
ment, and is a distinct and noble Fern. Jt 
can only bo increased from spores, and these 
do not germinate freely. The plants arc also 
very slow growing. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands, Northern Australia, etc. 
It was first grown at Kew in 1842. 

Platycerium stemmarta (syn. P. eethiopi- 
curn).—This is one of the most imposing of 
mu* cultivated Ferns, it is by no means a 
new introduction, having been grown at Kew 
as far back as 1848. The chief characteris¬ 
tics of this species are its thick, massive 
fronds. The barren ones, which grow erect, 
are 18 inches to 2 feet high, broad, rounded, 
and sometimes deeply lobed, the fertile fronds 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long, narrow at the base, 
gradually widening and divided down to about 
half their length into two broad lobes, which 
are again deeply lobed. The greatest width 
of the fronds is about 2 feet 6 inches. The 
fronds are very thick, the surface covered 
with woolly down. It is a native of West 
Africa, and thrives well in an intermediate 
stove temperature. Like the well-known P. 
alcieorne, it is readily increased from the 
young plants formed from root-buds. These 
young plants may be taken off as soon as the 
first basal frond is well formed. They may 
b^ started in pots, using peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, and the pots should be filled up a 
little above the rims. As soon ns the young 
plants have made some rents and have de¬ 
veloped another frond or two they may be 
fixed on pieces of fibrous peat, or pockets 
made of virgin cork for banging against a 
wall may be used. This is sometimes con¬ 
fused with P. hi forme, a native of the Malay 
Islands, and a very handsome kind. P. 
biforme cannot be confused with any other 
kind that is at present known, for its fertile 
frond or lobe "is quite distinct and reniform 
in shape, the other portion of the frond being 
long and narrow and many times forked. 

Platyceiuum Wll.Ll ncki is another very 
pretty Stag’s horn Fern. Seedlings of this 
will soon make fertile fronds. The barren or 
basal fronds are small, the fertile ones narrow 
at the base, terminating in deeply cut seg¬ 
ments of a pale glaucous green and of a 
drooping habit. It is a native of Java, and 
though of more recent introduction, is better 
known than some of the older species. 

P. Hilli, from Queensland, and P. Wallichi, 
from tbo Malayan Peninsula, are also worthy 
of note ; the latter, however, is not often met 
with. It; somewhat resembles P. grande, but 
the fertile fronds are shorter and broader. 


Culture Of Ixlas (//.).—In the south-west Ixias 
may be jrrown in sandy soil in sunny, sheltered bordere 
with success. They should be planted from 4 inches to 
0 inches deep. For pot culture they should be potted 
in October 1 inch deep in sandy loam, eight to ten in a 
fC< inch j>ot. The pots should then be placed in a frame 
and covered with Cocoa nut fibre until the leafage appears, 
then they must be removed to a light shelf in the green¬ 
house. As the tlower spikes appear, more water should be 
given, and occasional applications of weak liquid-manure 
are beneficial. After the flowering is over, as soon as the 
leaves commence to turn yellow, water should be grad¬ 
ually withheld till the foliage withers, whef the bulbs 
may be shaken out and st/red. 
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ROSES. 


ROSES MINUTELY DESCRIBED. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —I have great sympathy with “ Cali¬ 
fornia” (November 11th, page 481), in his de¬ 
sire for a catalogue that should tell him 
everything he wants to know about Roses. 
But I greatly fear he is like a good many 
other people 1 have come across, wno want to 
know too much at once. He would like to 
take his knowledge somewhat in the fashion I 
have heard my mother describe of fattening 
turkeys; in fact, I have lately seen an ad¬ 
vertisement (with picture) of a machine for 
doing it. The food is cut up and squeezed 
into a sort of sausage, and poked down the 
poor bird’s throat till there is no room for 
more. 1 think Mie consequences may be 
disaster. Certainly in the case of the human 
mind it is disaster, for we cannot take in 
knowledge in the lump. It must be the old 
way, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
and then it stays in our minds, and is ready 
for use. 

Let “California’’ imagine for a moment 
that ho has this perfect catalogue. Ho gets 
fifty or so of new Roses, and next summer a 
friend comes to see them. They arc not yet 
in flower, 1 suppose, but the friend wants to 
know about some of them. " I will run in¬ 
doors and get my catalogue,” says “ Cali¬ 
fornia,” “and tell you all about them. It is 
all in the book.” A pretty bulky book it is, 
too. After all, perhaps, the friend asks a 
question which is not answered in the book, 
or there is a misprint, which tells him a par 
tieular Rose should be blue instead of red. 1 
once knew a wise teacher who said to his 
pupils on this very point, “ What would von 
think of a doctor who came and felt your pulse 
and looked at your tongue, and then said he 
would go home to look in his book and see 
what to prescribe?” 

Will “California” try my way? I am but 
young in gardening, and withal, perhaps, 
superficial in my knowledge of it; but I am 
old in years, and had some teaching in old 
days of a kindred art, that of music. I would 
tell my pupil this time, Read every book and 
every article you can get hold of on the sub¬ 
ject you want to know about. It is Roses in 
this case. Note down every point that you 
want to know about. “ California ” might 
have a regular commonplace book, with edges 
cut to letters in alphabetical order like a 
“ where is it.” One article that you read tells 
you incidentally that Devoniensis is a 
splendid climber. Well, if you did not know 
that before, and you think you may possibly 
want a splendid climber some day, note it 
down under the head of Climber. Another 
article talks of the delicious fragrance of Ka- 
kanlik, and another of the free-growing 
qualities of some other Rose. And so, here 
a little, there a little, you get the items of in¬ 
formation you want (and nothing that you 
don’t want) packed away in your mind at the 
same time as in your common place book. 
They are ready at hand, under their separate 
headings. No doubt there is many a time 
that you hunt, them over and learn them over 
afresh. My own notes are not so orderly, 
though just as useful. There is a box full of 
odds and ends of paper; they are covered 
with notes, but full of more recollections 
than the mere words can tell. Here is a frag¬ 
ment torn out of a memorandum book, there 
a bit of margin of a newspaper, and an old 
envelope, anything 1 could lay my hands upon 
at. the moment of reading, all telling of the 
places where the notes were taken, as well as 
of the written information. The names of a 
few fragrant Roses are on one scrap of 
paper, Roses fit for potting on another, good 
reds on another, those suitable for large 
bushes on another, cue Rose named for its 
beautiful spreading growth, another for its 
autumn blooming, and so on. “California” 
might arrange his points up to ten as a maxi¬ 
mum, according to the degree of enthusiasm 
displayed in the different articles he quotes. 

There is something in this wav of tracing 
the Roses which is very interesting; and it 
brings a fascination to particular plants 
which we should not otherwise feel when the 


same name is continually cropping lip in one 
book or article after another. Hay it is a 
Rose which we will call Souvenir de Jericho. 
Someone writes about its beautiful red 
colour, so we make a note of that. Another 
writer mentions it among a long list of frag¬ 
rant Roses, so another note goes down on a 
scrap of paper for the box. Yet, again, we 
see mentioned the long sprays with thickly- 
set blossoms—another memorandum. Now 
some writer gives a list of autumn bloomers, 
which includes Souvenir de Jericho, and an 
account of an exhibition describes its frag¬ 
rant foliage, its red tips to the shoots, or ils 
coral-like prickles; while yet one more from 
a writer with a poetic eye tells how beauti¬ 
fully it fades. Really, we begin to love this 
Rose that we have never seen. It has so 
many of the qualities that we love that we 
must try to possess it, and to see if we can 
make it. show to us these beautiful qualities. 
Then there is sometimes trouble that makes 
us want it all the more, for we look in this 
catalogue, in that, and in all those of the 
growers we know, and cannot find Souvenir 
de Jericho. At last, in our wanderings on 
holiday one year in an out-of-the-way place 
we see a beautiful Rose growing against a 
cottage. It is a ruby-red, which strikes our 
fancy, but wo do not see at first what kind it 
is. Presently wo see that it has all the 
qualities that we recollect noting down for 
that wonderful Rose that has been haunting 
us so long a time—the Souvenir de Jericho. 
There are the ruby-red flowers, the long 
sprays covered witli flowers, in autumn, too. 
There is the fragrance in flower and in leaf, 
and the spines like little chips of coral hiding 
under the leafage, giving literal piquancy to 
the whole. Final proof of all, there are some 
faded flowers that are even more beautiful 
than the perfect ones, showing that it does 
indeed, as Jean Ingelow says, “ know how to 
die.” We gratefully recognise that which 
we have never seen, save in our mind’s eye. 
but have already learnt to love. Can you not 
fancy how we should humbly beg the cottager 
for a cutting or two, and then the ready 
answer, “ You shall have as much as you like, 
for I’ll have to cut barrowfuls from it by-and- 
bye, for it grows till we can hardly see out of 
the window for it.” “And its name?” we 
ask, breathlessly. “We call it Rose of 
Jericho, but I don’t rightly know if that’s the 
real name.” Then imagine how we go off 
with our hands full of the sweet shoots, ami 
full in our mind’s eye of the glorious bushes 
we shall raise of this perfect Rose that we 
have discovered. . . . Ah! what beauti¬ 
ful things we can draw, on our imagination ! 

Now, if our knowledge were only such as is 
contained in the perfect catalogue that 
“California” dreams of, it would have been 
left at home on the library shelf; but it is in 
our heads, and we are carrying it about with 
us wherever we go, ready fer instant use. Is 
it not better to know a little less, and to have 
that little ready for use? Oliveria 1 *. 


THE BEAUTY OF ROSE FOLIAGE. 
Amid the many evidences of the falling of the 
leaf, and the exquisite tints that prevail in the 
forest, woodland, and garden, the beautiful 
colouring of many varieties of Roses is of no 
small merit. Perhaps we obtain the best 
effect from masses of the Burnet Rose (R. 
spinosissima), R. lucidn, R. rugesa, R. mul 
tiilora, and oilier species, but the Hybrid 
Teas contribute no small number of varieties 
whose foliage is of a ruby red in autumn. 
Owing to the enormous growth of the varieties 
of R. Wichuriana, the beautiful colouring cf 
their foliage just now is very evident. Par¬ 
ticularly so are the pillars of Dorothy Perkins 
and the mounds of such sorts as Alberio 
Barbier, rubrifolia, Auguste Barbier, Gar¬ 
denia, the type, and others. Apart from 
their lovely blossom these Roses deserve being 
widely planted, and the more space that can 
be allowed to each the better will be the effect 
of blossom and of foliage. Some of the newer 
kinds, such ns Ferdinand Round, are particu¬ 
larly beautiful in foliage, the summer hue of 
this latter being of a rich brown, distinct, and 
decidedly effective in the landscape. 
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ROSE MARCHIONESS OF DOWN- 
SHIRE, II. P. 


Seeing such a grand flower at a Rose show ; Gustave Riganeau is another such an one. 
the novice is tempted to make a note of it, | is one of the handsomest Roses grown, 
until, perhaps, he is moved to alter his | such a poor grower, and the same may be said 


grow it. It is the most beautiful dark velvetv 
, crimson Rose we possess, but must be re- 
I newed annually if real success is desired. 

but 


opinion by the ominous announcement in the 
catalogues describing this variety as “useful 
to exhibitors only.” “ Vvliat a pity I” one is 
tempted to exclaim, for has it not perfect 
form, and its satiny pink colour is peculiarly 
fresh and pleasing. The truth is the Rose is 


planted in 4 feet of good loam, with plenty of room for 
spread of branches. — D. L. W. 

[This Rose is capable of developing into a 
I very large plant, provided space be available. 
We should say a dozen main growths, spread¬ 
ing fan-like to the right and left, could well 
be maintained by the roots. Doubtless in 
j time it will be found that this Rose will bo 
more adaptable for walls and tall trellises 


of E. V. Teas, a lovely, fragrant, beautifully- 
formed variety, but a poor grower. 

The moral of all this is, if such Roses are 
valued, then plant a hundred or two Manettis than for pillars or arches, simply because of 
each year with some seedling or cutting the number of growths it is capable of prc- 
. ' ' One has always the power of reduc- 


Brier for Horace Vernet. Riant the stocks clucing. 

moderate grower, and needs to be budded upon well-worked land, and preferably in a ing the number of growths, and this should be 

done where the arches or pillars 


Hose Marchioness of Downshire. From a photograph by J. O. Tyler, IIal9tead, hssex. 


annually, or if grown as n cut-back, restricted 
to one or two growths. Although it is not a 
Rose for the million one would be sorry to 
lose such kinds, as they show us what beauty 
the Rose is capable of displaying even though 
in a meagre fashion. 

Another grand Rose which has the appella¬ 
tion attached to it which I named above is 
Ulster. It is an exquisite Rose, with large, 
bold petals of beautiful globular form, and a 
delightful salmon colour. These flowers are 
well-formed and high centred, having a 
great depth. Horace Vernet is another 
of the difficult Iloses to grow, but who, seeing 
its superb bloom, woilRL not desire J,o try t 


rich site, where Celery or other highly- 
manured plants have been grown the pre¬ 
vious year. Bud twenty or thirty each of 
the kinds named, and such plants will be a 
source of much pleasure. If one cannot cut 
so profusely it is a satisfaction to know there 
is one good specimen in the garden if one be 
desired. Marchioness of Downshire has ob¬ 
tained the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rote Dorothy PerklDB establlshed.-When 

a Rose like Dorothy Perkins is established, what is the 
largest number of main shoots ad v. sable to retain, it h 


are of narrow dimensions. But 
instead of curtailing the plants 
too much in bulk, it is possible, 
by means cf hoops inserted in 
the centre, to make balloon like 
plants, the object being to enable 
air and light to penetrate. 
Planted singly upon a lawn and 
the growths supported, one may 
have a really grand specimen 
plant in a few years. The main 
growths will go on yielding small 
sprays of blossom for some years, 
so that it is not necessary to cut 
away the old growths so severely 
as it is with Roses of the Crim¬ 
son Rambler race. Of course, 
where fine sprays are desired 
then the growths should be 
young. All lateral growths 
should be cut in hard each spring, 
leaving one or two eyes only 
upon each.] 

Crafting Roses (Wallace).— 
Strictly speaking, grafting Roses 
is only practised by those who 
possess greenhouses with artifi¬ 
cial heat, although sometimes the 
term is used loosely to apply 
to all methods of increasing the 
stock of Roses bv any other 
plan than from cuttings. We 
take it that this is what you de¬ 
sire information about. It is 
really termed budding, and the 
work is carried out in the months 
of July and August. At the pre¬ 
sent time you could make pre¬ 
parations by planting some Brier 
stocks. Those from the hedge¬ 
rows are planted to form stan¬ 
dard and half standard Roses, 
and local labourers are often 
glad of the work at this time of 
year to go in search of them. 
Plant the Briers upon well-dug 
land, trenching it, and incor¬ 
porating some good manure, if 
required. Leave the soil to 
settle down a week or so before 
planting, then choose the first 
fine day for the work. Plant the 
Briers with their roots just about 
6 inches below the surface, and 
trend firmly. It is best to plant, 
in rows about a yard apart and 
the Briers a foot or so from 
each other, or further apart if 
they are to remain as permanent 
trees. All side growths are cut 
close to the stein, leaving just 
the bare stick. In the spring, 
growths will break out all up the 
stem, about three of the best, be¬ 
ing retained wherein to insert 

the biuls, all the others being 

rubbed off. Dwarf stocks Re¬ 
producing bush Roses are plan¬ 
ted out in February and budded 
the following August. Seedling Briers, 

Sweet Briers, Brier cuttings, and Man- 

etti stocks are used. The seedling Brier 
is raised from seed—a very slow pro¬ 
cess for an amateur. Better purchase some 
strong one year-old Briers from a nurseryman. 
They should be Tatlier less in size of stem 
than a lead-pencil. The cutting Brier is 
raised from cuttings inserted now. The cut¬ 
tings one may gather from the hedge. They 
I would be dug up next autumn, and planted 
the following spring ready for budding in 
I \ugust of same year. A Rose cutting will 
j most certainly be‘a healt hier and more vigor¬ 
ous plant than a fa fill frfc fTT|o. Instances aro 
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of common occurrence where cuttings taken 
from the budded plants have in a year or two 
quite surpassed the old plants in vigour and 
in healthiness. 

Rose garden on top of a chalk hill.—I 

propose making a small Rose garden (say, 20 feet by 
SO feet), with aspect as per sketch. The house stands 
within 10 feet or 12 feet of the top of a chalk hill, 600 feet 
above sea level and about 16 miles from the eea, which is 
visible, and the ground slopes steeply to the S.S.W. The 
soil over the chalk is deep—perhaps 7 feet or 8 feet. The 
proposed garden is sunk on three sides, about 2 feet 
G inches deep, with a dwarf stone retaining wall round it, 
and is further sheltered from the north and east by the 
houBe and a wood. The soil at the bottom of the excava¬ 
tion is bright yellow loam or brick earth, varying from 
sandy to clayey, with large flints bedded in it. Is this 
soil, which was 2 feet to 3 feet beneath the natural Burface, 
suitable, when mixed with manure, for Roses? Or should 
I excavate further, and fill in with ordinary top soil? I 
have plenty of leaves and good fibious top spit off a 
meadow, but should be glad to avoid further excavation if 
it be unnecessary. Will you very kindly advise me?— 
Ernest G. Law. 

[One of the most beautiful of our English 
Rose gardens is one which naturally lies 
upon chalk, but which lias been excavated 
and good top spit substituted for the chalk. 
If you are able to afFord 2 feet 6 inches deep 
of good top spit, you should do so, for you 
cannot be too careful in the initial prepara¬ 
tion of a Rose border. By all means use up 
tho leaves, mixing them in moderation with 
the top spit. We should discard the largo 
flint stones and have only good soil. We 
should not advise the use of the fertiliser you 
name for mixing with the soil. If animal- 
manure is difficult to procure, you could ob¬ 
tain some bone meal and use this. There is 
also a first-rate manure, known as Tonks’, 
which should be annually given as a dressing 
to the beds. In the summer, when growth is 
active, a sprinkling of the fertiliser you name 
would be beneficial. This should be given as 
soon as the tiny buds are visible, at the rate 
of a teaspoonful per plant.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POPULAR EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
The opinion generally held by growers re¬ 
garding the Japanese varieties of the present 
season is that they are not so good as usual. 
Judging from the shows of this season, it 
must be acknowledged that the quality of the 
blooms staged is distinctly below that of the 
past year. Of course, there have been ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule, but, in the majority of 
instances, Japanese blooms have not come lip 
to expectations. The curious weather from the 
middle of August last until the blooms 
opened is no doubt responsible for this. An 
abundance of warm and sunny weather in the 
autumn is necessary to ripen the wood, with¬ 
out which good biooms cannot possibly be 
produced. 

Among the Japanese varieties, the follow¬ 
ing have been conspicuous:—- 

Mrs. A. H. Lee, a bright crimson 
variety, seen for tho first time last season, 
has evidently come to stay. It is a large, full 
bloom of reflexed form, and is of easy culture. 

Mrs. T. Dalton is another very handsome 
flower, the colour in this instance being rich 
claret-crimson. In each case where this has 
been exhibited it has stood the exhibitor in 
good stead. 

E. J. Brookes is another very fine example 
of the Japanese exhibition flower, and pro¬ 
mises to remain popular for many years to 
come. It is large and full, and si flower of 
deep build. The colour may be described as 
a rich plum, with silvery white reverse, re¬ 
calling to some extent the colour seen in 
Pride of Madford, a very popular sort not 
long since. 

Algernon Davis, sent out last spring, 
promises extremely well. As seen at the 
Crystal Palace, it is a superb flower, with 
long, reflexing florets of good substance, 
building up a massive flower. The colour 
inny be described as bronzy-yellow, shaded 
chestnut. 

Miss C. F. Boosby has long, slightly 
drooping florets, incurved at the tips, build¬ 
ing up a broad, deep flower. The colour in 
this instance is a deep rose, with silvery 
reverse. 

Mrs. John E. Dunne is a flower of novel 
colour. We have no other flower of exactly 
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this shade. It may be described as salmon 
terra-cotta, and makes a fine, deeply-built 
flower of good substance. 

Miss Elsie Miller has been shown in fine 
character in several instances. This is a 
pretty reflexed Japanese, with rather long, 
narrow florets of good substance, and the 
colour is a bright shade of rosy pink. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller is a charming addition 
to the white kinds, having long florets of good 
substance, drooping and inter-lacing, making 
a most attractive flower. It is a pure white 
kind. 

Beatrice May has been shown in seme of 
the leading stands, and appears to merit the 
first-class certificate awarded to it earlier in 
the season. It is a large flower of deep 
build, white, flushed a rosy-mauve tint. 

Mrs. D. Willis James has been well 
shown this season. Tls fine chestnut terra¬ 
cotta colour, with old gold reverse, makes it 
an attractive flower, and it appears to be a 
variety that does well from almost any bud. 

Duchess of Sutherland is a rich orange- 
yellow flower with long curling florets. The 
blooms have not been quite so good as they 
were last year, but their colour and form are 
so valuable that they have told strongly in 
favour of those who exhibited them. 

Mrs. G. Mileham has well maintained its 
reputation as a consistent sort. It is a large 
flower of beautiful form, the broad floretB 
pleasingly drooping. The colour is a bright 
rosy-pink, with silvery reverse. 

Henry Perkins has been seen on almost 
every winning stand, and although the 
colour this season has not been so good as 
formerly, yet its immense size and reddish- 
crimson colour on a golden-yellow ground 
stamp it as one of the very best. 

J. H. Silsbury is a flower of high quality. 
The petals are extremely long and drooping, 
curling at the ends. The colour is a light 
crimson with golden-yellow reverse. 

Lady Mary Conyers is a plant of the 
easiest possible culture, developing very 
large blooms, with broad florets of splendid 
substance. The colour is rosy-pink with sil¬ 
very-white reverse. 

General Hutton is another of the older 
kinds that still retains its vigour. In numer¬ 
ous instances has this fine flower been seen 
at its best. It is of a rich golden-yellow 
colour, slightly tinted red. 

Maud du Cros is au enormous flower that 
has been exhibited freely. It is a lovely 
shade of canary-yellow, with pale reverse, and 
is large and full. 

Miss Elsie Fulton has been as freely ex¬ 
hibited as almost any other Chrysanthemum, 
its only disadvantage being that it comes just 
a trifle too early. Its pleasing incurved 
Japanese form and the purity of its whiteness, 
apart from its ease of culture, place it in the 
front rank of exhibition sorts. 

Miss Mildred Ware and its paler sport, 
Mrs. J. Hadaway, are two sorts that have 
been freely exhibited, but would no doubt 
have done better had the autumn been a 
warmer one. The pure white and chaste 
flowers of 

Mrs. J. Lewis still stand the exhibitor in 
good stead, and many examples of high 
quality have been staged. 

W. R. Church has been exhibited freely. 
Its fine incurved Japanese form and its rosy- 
crimson colour make it a telling bloom on 
the exhibition board. 

MRS- J. Dunn is a splendid type of a white 
exhibition Japanese, and is aptly described 
as a white form of the popular 
F. S. Vallis, which has been exhibited 
more freely than any other Chrysanthemum, 
and justly so. for it is a constant variety, and 
on any bud develops a most delightful flower. 
It is of a pleasing canary-yellow colour, and of 
even form, which places it in the front rank. 

Mrs. F. W. Vallis, although not so fre¬ 
quently exhibited as on previous occasions, 
wherever staged has been of a high order of 
merit, and there is no doubt ic deserves a 
high place in all collections, however limited 
they may be. E. G. 


NOTES AND EEPTIES. 

Decorative Chrysanthemum Hortus Tolou- 
sanus. —This is a medium-sized Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, the form of which is distinctly good. The form 


reminds us of that seen in the old and popular vaiiety 
Source d’Or, but in the present case the flowers are rather 
fuller and just a triHe larger. Market growers who have 
seen the flowers express themselves favourably regarding 
its decorative value and its rich bronze colour and 
general good quality. As it flowers from a lortnight to 
three weeks later than Source d'Or, it should be a desira¬ 
ble acquisition.—A. R. H. 

Single - flowered Chrysanthemum Miss 
Irene CragBf.— The variety under notice is one of the 
more recent additions to single flowers of small to medium 
size, and for all forms of decoration should be in large 
demand. The plant ha9 received a first-class certificate 
from theN.C.8. and an award of merit from the R.H.S. 
The plant, which is of medium height and bushy, products 
charming sprays of well-formed white flowers, which, in 
contrast with a rich yellow disc, are very effective.—E. G. 

Single Chrysanthemum Ewan Cameron. 

—This beautiful single white Chrysanthe¬ 
mum appears to be but little known, al¬ 
though by no means a new one, and it is not 
to be met with in a number of catalogues 
issued by specialists in Chrysanthemums. It 
was well exhibited at our local Chrysanthe¬ 
mum show, and a well-known florist from 
Edinburgh, who was judging, was so charmed 
with it that he means to grow it. It consists 
of several rows of petals of irregular outline 
and of the purest white, and shows a good- 
sized, but not excessively large, yellow centre. 
Either in the shape of plants or as cut 
flowers it appears to be a very useful variety, 
and I find that it is in growing favour in this 
locality, wdiere it lias been cultivated for 
some time. Now that so many are tiring of 
the huge blooms of the show Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and are coming to see how great is tho 
beauty of many of these single flowers, such 
a useful and charming variety as Ewan 
Cameron is likely to be largely cultivated. 
In pots it is dwarf and compact without 
being stiff. — S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Chrysanthemum blooms at the Crystal 
Palace. —For some years past it has been the 
practice of certain members of the Executive 
Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society to compile a list of the blooms exhi¬ 
bited at their great show in November. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee on 
Monday, November 20th last, Mr. C. A. Young 
gave quite a long and most interesting list of 
items culled from the exhibits staged at the 
Crystal Palace on November 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd last. He said two years ago—the first 
year at the Crystal Palace—the number of 
varieties exhibited was 135, represented by 
about 1,000 blooms. On the last occasion 
there were 219 varieties staged, represented 
by over 2,000 blooms. The more popular 
varieties w ere the following : — 

Exhibited on green Set up In 
painted boards. vases. 

F. 8. Vallis .. .. 75 times .. 46 times 

Rest ie Godfrey .. 71 „ .. 25 „ 

Mrs. G. Mileham .. 53 ,, .. 25 ,, 

Henry Perkins .. 51 „ .. 10 „ 

followed by the under mentioned, in the order 
given:—Mine. Paolo Radaelli, Lady Mary 
Conyers, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, Mrs. Barclay. 
Miss Elsio Fulton, Mafeking Hero, General 
Hutton, Duchess of Sutherland, George 
Laurence, W. R. Church, W. A. Hethering- 
ton, Mrs. J. Dunn, Miss Mildred Ware. 
Valerie Greenliam, President Viger, Marquis 
V. Venosta (purple), Mme. Waldeck Rous¬ 
seau, Edith Smith, Mme. C. Nagelmackers, 
and W. Duckham. The foregoing represent 
the more popular twenty-four sorts, and 
should assist growers in compiling their list 
for another season. Mention was made of 
tho once-popular Edwin Molyneux, which 
was exhibited only once.—E. G. 


Sedum spectabile. —This finds hut scant 
favour with many flower lovers, probably on 
account of its formal appearance, but I think 
an occasional clump in a long stretch of 
border is very attractive. Certainly, alike 
at its best and in its decay, it provides a bit 
of colour hardly to be found in any other 
flower. I remember an autumnal painting of 
a border that was some CO yards long by 
10 feet wide, which showed a splendid variety 
of colour, but the Sedum stood out abso¬ 
lutely unique among all its surroundings. It 
is especially noticeable as attracting insect 
life in immense numbers, the clumps pre¬ 
senting a strangely varied appearance when 
the heads of flower are studded with honey 
and humble bees and gorgeous-hued butter- 

flies. E. BuRREix.Qp ILLINOIS AT 
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INDOOR PLANTS. Hydrangea Hortensia nivalis. —This is proved, both as regards size of flower and 

_ the latest addition to variegated leaved Hy- ! robustness of growth, there is little necessity 

drangeas, having been put into commerce by to disbud if those enumerated below are in¬ 
s' AK1EGATED-LEAVED H\DRANGEAS. Messrs. William Bull and Sons, of Chelsea, eluded in the grower’s collection. It is doubt- 
The common Hydrangea (H. Hortensia) is of in the spring of the present year. In this the ful whether any kinds more suitable for 
a decidedly variable character, and while variegation, instead of being more or less to- winter flowering are on the market than Mine, 
most of the forms owe their distinctive names wards the outside of the leaf, is arranged in Therese Franco, Mrs. T. W. Lawson, Winter 
to the several floral differences which char- a directly opposite manner, for the central Cheer, Enchantress, Fiancee, Floriana, 
acterise them, there are a few in which the portion of each leaf is of a rich creamy tint, Pride of Exmouth, America, Ethel Crocker, 

foliage forms the distinguishing feature, the margin being of the normal green hue. Miss Clibran, Melba, Queen of Pinks, Mrs. 

The varieties of this latter section are here- The leaf stalks and bark of the young shoots S. J. Brookes, Godfrey’s King, F. Burki, and 
with enumerated. are also yellowish. This was given an award Flora Hill. Although January is considered 

Hydrangea Hortensia variegata.— This merit last year by the Royal Horticultural the month for propagation, it may go on from 
is a counterpart, except in its variegated Society. October, for as soon as the plants are put into 

leaves, of that form of H. Hortensia usually Unless in especially favoured districts these a little heat the side-shoots begin to push up, 
known as japonica, in which the showy variegated-leaved Hydrangeas are more effec- and these may well be pulled out when 
sterile blossoms are few in number. The tive in the greenhouse or conservatory than 3 inches long, cut smooth with a sharp knife, 

white variegation is clear and distinct, and they are out-of-doors. X. and inserted, five cuttings in each pot, in 





Hydrangea Hortensia variegata. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at llaslemere. 


from a fine foliage point of view alone it is 
decidedly ornamental. 

Hydrangea Hortensia tricolor.—A 
very distinct and pretty variegated form, in 
which the leaves are deeply toothed, bright 
green in colour, but freely striped and mot¬ 
tled with white, while to complete the 1 
colouration each leaf is edged with an ir¬ 
regular band of bright yellow. This is by no 
means new, for it was given a first-class cer¬ 
tificate by the Royal Horticultural Society as 
long ago as 18811, but despite its attractive 
features it has never become popular. 

Hydrangea Hortensia foliis roseo-mar- 
ginatis. —The leaves of this have a narrow 
edging of creamy-white, which changes to 
bright rose. It is interesting, but the varie¬ 
gation occupies too small a portion of the 
leaf to be as effective as in the others. This 
was sent from the continent about twenty 
years ago, but it is uow^e^r nyelv sgij. >* 


TREE-CARNATIONS. 

Unless a suitable house or pit is at command 
to keep these from October to March, the 
flowering is very often a failure. Their re¬ 
quirements are not numerous, but light and 
a small amount of fire-heat they must have to 
produce their lovely blossoms during the 
dullest months of the year. A night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., with the 
usual advance by day, will suit them, pro¬ 
vided they are carefully watered and kept free 
of aphis, their great enemy under glass. 
Keep them near the glass roof, and afford a 
weak stimulant once or twice a week, that 
made from sheep or deer droppings being ex¬ 
cellent. If extra fine blooms are required the 
smaller ones need to be rubbed off, but at the 
same time it seems a waste to do it at such a 
season as this, when every bit of flowpr is 
appreciated. With the varieties at command, 
which to-day are numerous and much im- 


2 J-inch pots of light sandy soil, not pressed 
too hard, and placed near the rim, as they un¬ 
doubtedly emit roots more quickly than in the 
centre of the pot. Place these under a 
cloche or bell glass, near the glass roof, in a 
night temperature of 60 degs., and they will 
root in four or five weeks. The glass should 
be wiped with a cloth each morning. Do not 
hurrv to pot them up singly; the New Year 
will be soon enough for cuttings put in in No¬ 
vember. _ J. M. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lapagerla In bad condition.— In your issue of 
4th Nov. you have an article on Ijipageria alba. Could 
you kindly inform me the beat time to repot this? I have 
a plant which has not moved for a year ard a half, 
although temperature is 60 degs. to 70 degs.— Lapagkria. 

[To begin with, you are keeping your Lapa- 
geria far too hot. All ttyip plant wants is a 
greenhouse temperature of 45 degs., or 
thereby. Many plants tn pots go wrong 
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through being potted in too close material, 
such compost becoming sour and destroying 
the roots. Rather large pots are the best, 
as owing to the plants requiring an abundant 
supply of water when growing good drainago 
is important. Three parts turfy loam, three 
parts rough peat, small pieces of sandstone 
or clinkers, charcoal and coarse silver sand, 
form a suitable compost, and when potting 
keep the crown of the plant well up so that 
water does not injure it. Very possibly your 
plant is dry at the roots, in which case it is 
not to be wondered at that it fails to throw up 
young shoots. Are you quite sure that there 
are no insects on it in the shape of red-spider 
and thrips, which would be the outcome of 
keeping the plant so hot as you do. The best 
time to repot is in the early spring. If 
you wish to see this plant at its best, you 
ought, to plant it out, which should be done 
early in the spring, before, growth commences. 
Von must prepare a border for it, draining 
well, and using the soil advised above. Each ' 
season before the plant starts into growth you 
should remove a few inches from the sur¬ 
face, and replace with fresh. Manure-water 
during the summer wc have found of great 
assistance. Frequent syringing is also bene¬ 
ficial, this keeping down red-spider and 
thrips. Slugs are very fond of the young 
growths, and unless a constant watch is kept 
they will find out such and destroy them. A 
way to prevent the slugs is to encase each 
young shoot in a lamp glass, burying this in 
the soil a little way to steady it. In the 
West of England the Lapngeria flowers freely 
in the open air.] 

Anthracite coal.—In 1903 I wrote to you on the 
subject of heating m/ greenhouse. You recommended a 
boiler with which I have been quite satisfied. I used coke 
and cinders in the winters of 1933-4 and 1904 f>. For the 
present winter I have laid in a supply of anthracite. I 
have since read in a daily paper, which publishes 
"Gardening notes,” that " Anthracite coal possesses great 
heating power, but unless your apparatus is made of the 
best class of iron it will soon burn up, bare and all.” This 
has disconcerted me a little, as 1 do not know if the boiler 
I have is intended for anthracite. If you will kindly help 
me with your advice I shall be greatly obliged. The green¬ 
house is close to the dwelling-house, and the smoke causes 
a little inconvenience, hence my desiring to use anthracite. 
—J., Croioborourjh, Sussex. 

[We have used anthracite largely, but never 
found that the boiler and fire-bars suffered 
in the way you note. In using anthracite ccnl 
the all-important point is a good draught, 
and unless your boiler lias this then you will 
find that coke or coal will be better. The 
anthracite coal must be broken into pieces 
about twice the size of a cricket ball, as we 
have found that the more open the fuel lies 
in the fire-box the better will it burn. This 
coal will not stand poking, neither is it neces¬ 
sary, provided always you make up the fire 
with clear bars and allow it to burn quite 1< w 
again without recharging it. This coal, iT 
poked, breaks up like* lime in the process of 
slacking, and. if interbred much with while 
in this state, it soon bn mes a dead, black 
mass. If left alone, it will steadily bum and 
consume almost every atom, mid a fire that 
will burn steadily for any length of time must 
keep up a uniform temperature. We have 
found, too, that by using anthracite, night 
stok'iig can be dispensed with, combined with 
which is the knowledge that a good fire will 
he found in the morning. Another advantage 
is that there is no smoko, while the sul¬ 
phurous fumes attending the use of coke are 
also absent. The ashes and clinkers, ton, are 
reduced to a minimum, proving tlmt the 
greatest amount possible is obtained from the 
coal. Another question is the cost of anthra¬ 
cite delivered to you compared with ccnl or 
coke. In the ease of anthracite, too, the 
labour of breaking it up is considerable, un¬ 
less obtained in cobble form. The anthra¬ 
cite coal from the South Wales coal fields is 
the best, but then the carriage to your resi¬ 
dence will be considerable. We should be 
glad to have the opinion of any readers who 
may have used anthracite coal.] 

Ohlronta Ixlfera.—What treatment, does Chironlv 
ixtfera require? IIow is it propagated?— Notch*. 

[This is a neat and pretty South African 
plant, which we have seen frequently exhi 
bited during the past season. In days gone 
by it was often seen as a specimen plant at 
exhibitions. It is most useful in small pots, 
the little bushes being thickly studded with 
flowers produced aL-t^M’ spiers of-tlie shoots 
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or in the leaf axils near the top. The flowers 
are solitary, and measure about an inch 
across, the five-rounded petals being of a 
clear bright rose purple, which contrast well 
with the equally bright yellow stamens in the 
centre. This Chironia is a very useful plant 
for the cool greenhouse, blooming as it docs 
in September and October. It can be easily 
increased by cuttings put in in the spring 
and thrives in a compost of light loam, peat, 
and silver-sand. A light, airy greenhouse 
suits it well, and care must he taken not to 
over-water during the winter months, while 
at the same time drought is equally injurious 
to it. It belongs to tlie Gentian family.] 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VIOLETS FROM CUTTINGS. 

There is probably no flowering plant, more 
universally popular than the Violet, and none 
more easily cultivated or readily increased. 
The quick increase, the rapid development of 
the plant, though hailed with delight by a 
large number, are the things that create the 
chief stumbling-block, and bar the way to a 1 
successful flowering when blossoms ot such 
things would be most esteemed. The only 
way to change all this is to make the Violet, 
so far as its cultivation ami the amateur are 
concerned, an annual. In other words, to so 
treat the plant that the latter practically 
blossoms but once so far as the winter flower- 1 
ing is concerned, and is then discarded. 
Nine out of ten amateurs do not do this; in¬ 
deed, may not know how desirable it is, and 
this is the beginning of a whole string of 
failures and subsequent disappointments. 
To a large number the abundant material so 
near at hand is no small temptation when 
transplanting is being done, and a large piece 
or a tuft of a more or less exhausted plant is 
planted out as a consequence. It is by no 
means the fact that when left alone to spread 
into large patches the Violet will not blossom 
in its season. Far from it; yet it is just this 
natural flowering which creates confusion, for 
the subject we are considering is the Violet 
for winter work. To obtain a good flowering 
at any special season it is necessary to em¬ 
ploy special means. The special means are 
cuttings, and cuttings in autumn to insure the 
flowering of the plants when the latter ap¬ 
proach to a year old. Hitherto, and gene¬ 
rally speaking, both amateur and professional 
gardeners have been content to plant out the 
divided portions of the stock that has 
flowered through the previous winter. This 
lias brought about a certain amount of suc¬ 
cess, which has neither been absolute nor 
even general. Indeed, it is rather expecting 
loo much when a plant has been flowering for 
weeks to set it going afresh by pulling.il into 
so many parts and replanting it again for the 
same purpose. This has been done in hun¬ 
dreds of instances. The system 1 now advo¬ 
cate I started some years ago, and not only 
is it simplicity itself, it makes the gardener in¬ 
dependent of the flowering stock for his 
future batch and flowering. 

What I advocate is this: When the Violets 
are ready for framing early in October it 
will be seen that a fair number of runners, 
notwithstanding all runners are discouraged 
during the summer, still cling to the tults. 
These are detached, the outspreading stem 
shortened to not more than 3 inches long, 
and in this way a cutting is made of every 
runner and duly inserted in sandy soil in 
boxes or in any spare handlight <:r frame. 
If such cuttings are secured in October a 
month later may find them rooted, and it re¬ 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to 
realise the advantages these possess over all 
others. In the first place, the cutting gains 
by a very early start; secondly, it possesses 
all the attributes of a youthful vigorous plant, 
and as such, and endowed with an abundance 
of root fibres, it is ready to take to the soil as 
soon as planted out in spring. Moreover, the 
cutting-raised plant produces blit few offsets 
or runners when compared with the older 
divided example, with the result that the 
greatest amount of energy is concentrated 
upon the coming plant. It is owing to this 
j concentration of vigour that a better and also 
a more certain flowering is assured. Nor is 


there in the cutting raised plants any loss of 
vitality or weakened growth by a previous 
flowering. The point against the cutting- 
raised plant, for the time being, at least, and 
so far as the outward and visible sign is con¬ 
cerned, is in bulk and bulk alone, and here, 
for the moment, the divided plant scores. Its 
rival, the cutting, when planted out in April, 
with possibly a half-dozen leaves, is not much 
to look upon, and most amateurs, and possi¬ 
bly some gardeners, would consider it a waste 
of ground to plant such at 9 inches or 
12 inches apart. In good ground, however, 
they will need it, and before midsummer day 
the older plants will have been left behind. 
It is in this simple way, the small beginning 
and the early start, that good flowering 
crowns of Violets may be assured each year, 
and certainly the trouble these cuttings in¬ 
volve is not greater than that of divided 
plants, while the results are sure and more 
abundant. 

The only other essential to success with 
these Violets is a frame or pit in a sunny 
position, and the soil so arranged that the 
plants arc brought up near the glass for full 
light. Lifted into frames at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. retaining all possible soil to the 
roots, and well watered in. the plants quickly 
recover, and may have lights placed ov< r 
them to protect the tufts that are so crowded 
with flower buds. A little guano may be 
given occasionally, and watered in, but venti¬ 
lation should be kept up so long as the am¬ 
monia is in evidence in the frame. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

THE NEPAUL CINQUEFOIL (POTEN 
TILL A NEPALENSIS). 

The genus Potentilla has given us a large 
number of good garden plants, and not Hie 
least beautiful of these are some of the 
species, which in most cases compare favour¬ 
ably with the pretty single and double 
hybrids which have been raised. A species 
which has long been known, seeing that it was 
introduced in 1822, and that it was one of the 
parents of some of these hybrids, is Poten¬ 
tilla hepalensis, a valuable plant which still 
requires to be kept before the public eye. It 
cannot be called “ rare,” for it is not a plant 
rarely seen, but it cannot be called either 
plentiful or common, ns it is but infrequently 
represented in gardens, even in those of good 
size, and where hardy flowers are cultivated 
in considerable numbers. This is not as it 
ought to be, as it is one of the prettiest of 
the single-flowered species, and one, too, 
which is quite in its place either in the border 
or on the large rockery. It seems to have 
been more appreciated sixty years ago than 
now if we may judge from the frequent refer¬ 
ences to it in the horticultural press of that 
period. It was figured by Maund in his 
*■ Botanic Garden,” and was then much more 
admired than now. 

Such a useful plant ns Potentilla nepalensis 
ought to he kept well before the gardening 
public, as it forms a good ornament to the 
garden with its choriy red flowers. Some 
object to it because of its rather prostrate 
habit, which prevents it from lending itself 
readily to staking, which many people employ 
so largely. It is best, however, to let it 
grow naturally. In many gardens a place in 
the border can be found for the Nepaul Cin¬ 
quefoil grown in this natural way, but, after 
all, its true place is the rock garden, where 
its flowers may hang down from a ledge, and 
where it will frequently thrive better than on 
a stiff soil in the border. It is pretty hardy 
in most places, but a cold, wet, uudraiued 
soil is dangerous to its welfare, and it is 
liable to be lost in winter under such condi¬ 
tions. By planting in the rock garden it has a 
better chance of survival in unfavourable dis¬ 
tricts, while its flowers show so much better 
that one would hardly think it the same plant. 

The flowers are commonly a kind of cherry- 
red, with a deeper blotch at the base of each 
petal, but it is a rather variable plant in its 
native habitats, and through the kindness of 
one of my correspondents I am in possession 
of an orange-yellow variety. This I do not 
consider so beautiful as the ordinary colour, 
an opinion generally assented to bv those who 
see both growing here almost side l»v side. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT' 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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The Nepaul Cinquefoil la easily raised from 
seeds, which can be purchased in this coun¬ 
try, and a good proportion will germinate if 
given ordinary care after being sown under 
glass. The plant thrives quite well in a fairly 
good loam, and, although it likes to be rather 
on the dry side in winter it should have 
plenty of water in spring and summer. It 
may be mentioned that P. nepalensis is some¬ 
times known as P. formosa, but that the 
former is the name now recognised as correct 
by the leading authorities of the present day. 
It is an excellent plant, which I have grown 
for many 3 *ears, and which I should not like 
to be long without. S. Ar\ t OTT. 

Sun tii/in rad, Dumfries, Scotland. 


IRIS ALBO-PURPUREA. 

As may be gatheied from the accompanying 
illustration, the above-named Iris resembles 
somewhat I. lievigata (Ktempferi), and, in¬ 
deed, tin's is so from more than one point of 
view. In stature and growth generally the 


Crystal Palace Show, a class for cut flowers 
is * described as “Annuals, three bunches, 
three varieties.” Had the schedule said three 
bunches of annuals, distinct varieties, any 
competitor would have understood what was 
meant. But was it not excusable that any¬ 
one should have read three bunches, three 
varieties, to mean three varieties in each 
bunch? Some judges would read one way, 
some another, simply because the directions 
were so badly worded. In the class for hardy 
cut flowers the directions are clear: six 
bunches, distinct varieties. Competitors can¬ 
not have all prescribed conditions made too 
clear, and they should be the same in all 
schedules.—D. 

Four good Calceolarias. Throughout the 
greater part of the summer and well on into 
the autumn there was a very fine display of 
Calceolarias in some of the beds at Kew, the 
kinds employed being equally useful for 
greenhouse decoration. A section known as 
Jeffrey’s Hybrid, the result of inter crossing 
some members of the herbaceous section with 



Iris albo-purpurea. From a photograph in Messrs. Cutbuah and Son’s nursery at Uighgate. 


plant is a modified type of the water-loving 
Iris of Japan, while in its requirements it is 
practically identical. As will be seen by the 
illustration, some of the more dominant char¬ 
acters of I. Kcempferi are lacking, the greater 
breadth of the flowers generally, for example. 
The plant, presumably a new species hailing 
from Japan, flowers fully a month in advance 
of the group already referred to. The 
flowers are white and purple, and the shad¬ 
ing to the latter is well seen in the illustra¬ 
tion appearing to-day. To those possessing a 
good collection of Irises the plant will prove 
of considerable interest, and, while partaking 
of the character of I. laevigata generally, it is 
in other wavs quite distinct from it. 

*_E. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Schedule requirements.- It is surprising 
how much persons who draft schedules 
bungle in describing conditions, in spite of 
all that has been done and written to make 
conditions clear andxiTT^id. Theref is an 
cxamplf£^)f this on v 


one or more of the shrubby kinds, has been 
much talked about within the last two years, 
during which time it has been employed for 
the embellishment of No. 4 greenhouse. 1 
i have, however, never before seen it planted 
| out—treatment that suits it admirably, for 
the plants have flowered with great freedom 
for a long time, and on September 20th they 
were still very effective. On some of the 
J plants the flowers were of a bright self-crim- 
son, while in others the colour was a com- 
I bination of crimson and gold. Calceolaria 
integrifolia, the next to be mentioned, may 
I be grown into a good-sized bush, and, as such, 

I it is said to be hardy in the favoured dis- 
1 tricts of the West of England. The leaves 
are rough in texture, and the flowers, which 
are freely produced for months together, are 
of a rich golden hue. Somewhat like a 
dwarfer form of the last, but with narrower 
leaves, is Calceolaria angustifolia, a compact 
little bushy plant about 15 inches high. The 
narrow leaves are 3 inches or so in length. 
In colour the flowers of this Calceolaria are 
of a somewhat pale yellow. Calceolaria 


amplexicaulis is well known. This has par¬ 
ticularly soft green foliage and sulphur vel* 
low blossoms.—G. S. C. 

Pruning Clematises.— The finest blossoms 
of C. Jackmani are borne on plants that are 
I cut back every autumn, and on this point 
there is no doubt. I do not think it matters 
very much as regards the quantity of the 
i flowers, for one may see every year plants 
neglected yet which bear many blooms, but 
they are not to be compared with the flowers 
borne on cut back plants. One often sees 
old plants with bare stems and ft mass of 
small flowers at the top, but all this may be 
avoided if in November the plants are cut 
down to within about a foot of the ground, 
and a good mulching of manure placed round 
the roots. This will ensure fresh young wood, 
carrying foliage from the bottom, with fine 
individual blossoms. To some it sppius 
strange that Clematises of the Jackmani type 
need this rigorous pruning, but when it is 
remembered that they flower on the current, 
year’s wood it is easy to understand.—Woou- 
BASTWICK. 

Antirrhinums: Old and young plants. - 

Which give the best results, taken all round, 
old or young plants? I think few would give 
the vote to old plants, although when one lias 
a good sort there is the temptation to let it 
j stop in the border ; but here, again, there 
is no need, for cuttings strike freely in the 
autumn. For general purposes, however, 
there is no question that plants raised from 
seed sown in spring turn out the best, flower¬ 
ing most freely, and the strains ofFered by 
many firms are such as to do away with the 
need for wintering old plants, for from seed 
lings raised in March plants will bloom in 
July. Townsman. 

Aster puniceus pulcherrlmus. -Of varie¬ 
ties of Michaelmas Daisies the cry is “ Still 
they come,” and many of the newer sorts are 
exceptionally good. At the same time, there 
are old favourites equally goed, and among 
the latter I should place at this season Robert 
Parker and the sort named at the heading 
of this note. The latter is among the giants 
of the species. On low lying ground, with 
fairly good soil, it goes well over 7 feet, very 
j erect in growth, and very free. A suggestion 
for Gardening readers who have lakes, large 
or small, in their grounds : A background of 
Pampas Grass (true), faced with bold 
clumps cf the Aster at the head of this note. 
I wrote above Pampas Grass true, and any 
Gardening readers buying should go and 
select their own. Have the true variety, and 
do not buy Arundo conspicua, a flimsy- 
stemmed thing, the plumes coming to grief 
with the first high wind or rain. 

E. Burrell. 

Wallflowers. —At this time of year there is 
always a great demand for Wallflowers, not 
only by amateurs, but in many cases by gar¬ 
deners, who usually grow their own spring 
bedding plants. Many growers defer sowing 
the seed until it is too late to get well-de¬ 
veloped sturdy plants that will make the beds 
look full at once, and give a mass of colour in 
spring. I find that the best plants are pro¬ 
duced by sowing the seed in drills rather 
thinly in April, in fairly poor soil, getting 
them planted out in rows in July. Give them 
one or two good soakings of water if the 
weather is dry, as it was this year, and after 
that frequent surface stirring will keep them 
safe, and dwarf, well-branched plants full of 
flower-heads should be ready in October. If 
the sowing is deferred until midsummer, or 
even later, it is impossible to get good plants, 
as they must have time to develop plenty of 
side-shoots. Overrich soil will only make 
matters worse, as the plants will send up a 
few very luxuriant shoots, but will not fill out 
at the base like those sown earlier on poorer 
soil. In the matter of hardiness there is 
little fear of the bushy hard-wooded plants 
suffering from the sharpest frost. It is no un¬ 
common thing to find those raised in rich 
garden soil going off with only an ordinary 
degree of cold.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Montbretia rosea.— This has but to be 
seen in a group to render it one of the most 
elegant and pleasing of ifs tribe. The rather 
widely-expjvnded blossoms are between 
trumpet shape and tubular, rosy pink in 
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colour, pale pink within, the three lower seg¬ 
ments each marked with a nearly horseshoe- 
shaped blotch of rosy-crimson at their bases. 
It is probable the plant is a true species, and 
the corm or bulb, as well as the offspring or 
spawn, could readily be mistaken for that of 
one of the early-flowering Gladioli. It is in 
this respect, I believe, unique, and the corms 
not furnished with roots and out-growths as 
in the hybrid and cross-bred kinds are quite 
distinct. It is rather of its dainty beauty as 
a garden plant that I write, and as such I re¬ 
gard it as worth the attention of all gar¬ 
deners. By reason of the root character I 
have described it is a kind that, like the 
Gladioli generally, may long be kept in the 
dry state with comparative impunity, and, in 
turn, provide quite a useful succession of its 
elegant sprays of blossoms to the large 
majority of kinds grown to-day.—E. J., in 
The Field. 

SAXIFRAGA WALLACEI. 

This is certainly the most beautiful of all the 
Mossy Saxifrages, and affords a lovely picture 
in the rock garden, or falling over stone 
edgings, in late April and early May. It is 
seen at its best when planted on a ledge over 
which it will droop, sometimes to a length of 
2 feet or more. The red flower-stems con¬ 
trast prettily with the bright-green foliage, 
and, when in full bloom, the flowers, which 
are large and pure white, are produced in 
such profusion as to almost hide the leaves. 
My experience of it is that it becomes shabby 
in the late summer if grown in a spot on 
which the sun always pours, and which be¬ 
comes dust dry, and plants in a somewhat 
shadier and damper position remain in far 
better health. It is easily raised from cut¬ 
tings taken off at the beginning of August. 
These, if planted in sandy soil in a shady 
place, need no handlight, but only to be kept 
from getting dry. They will be well-rooted 
plants by November. This Saxifrage spreads 
rapidly, tiny plants soon becoming masses 
2 feet to 3 feet across. It is apparently in¬ 
different to soil, growing as well in ordinary 
kitchen-garden ground as in prepared com¬ 
post, and is well adapted for quickly cover¬ 
ing bare and unsightly places, for even when 
out of flower its fresh green is very pleasing. 
It is largely used as a market plant, and pots 
filled with strongly-grown plants, masses of 
bloom, are very attractive. These pot plants 
will be found useful for conservatories, 
windows, or corridors. It was raised by Mr. 
Wallace, foreman in the Dean Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, about thirty years ago, one of its 
parents being R. Maweana, and was sent out 
bv Messrs. Dickson’s and Co., nurserymen, 
Edinburgh, under the name of S. Wallacei. 
In 1878 this firm were awarded a first class 
certificate for the plant by the Royal Cale¬ 
donian Horticultural Society. It is perfectly 
hardy, and in Messrs. Dickson’s nursery 35 de¬ 
grees of frost failed to injure it. It should 
lie introduced into every garden, however ' 
small, as it is one of the choicest of the 
smaller hardy subjects. The flower-sprays, 
when cut, last a full week in water, the closed 
buds expanding perfectly. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


CLEMATIS BUCHANIANA VITIFOLIA. 
In December, 1898, writes M. L. Henry 
(Jtevue J/orticole), Father Georges Aubert 
sent me from China, for the Museum, a 
series of seeds, mostly of a very interesting 
character. Intelligently selected and sown, 
they germinated for the most part. Many of 
them have given 11 s new plants for our 
gardens, amongst others a Clematis, known 
in herbaria, but not tben introduced to 
general cultivation. This is Clematis Bucha- 
niana D.C., which flowered in the herbarium 
less than a month after the seeds were sown. 
(This was October 16th, 1899.) M. Bois de¬ 
termined the species, and gave a description 
of it, with a drawing, in the Journal de la 
Societi Nationale d* Horticulture de France 
(December, 1900). 

Clematis Buchaniana was first described by 
Candolle in 1858. He dedicated it to 
Buchanan, the collector, who first brought 
specimens of the plant from Nepaul. The 
name of the plant, therefore, sliouli properly 

Digitized by (jOOgle 


be Buc-hananiana, and not Buchaniana, the 
latter name being a contraction adopted by 
Candolle, with a view to brevity and euphony. 
In any case, the Clematis of Buchanan pro¬ 
duces small tubular flowers, like certain other 
species of the Clematis family. It is found 
throughout the whole of the Himalayan 
region, between 5,000 feet and 9,500 feet alti¬ 
tude. Its area of dispersion is considerable. 
M. Bois speaks of it as one of the most re¬ 
markable for its extreme variability. 
“Among the plants,” he writes, “which in¬ 
disputably belong to this species, by the form 1 
of the leaves, flowers, and fruit, such differ¬ 
ences are observable in the clothing of these 
organs as might tempt one at first sight to 
regard them as distinct species—as, in fact, 
they were so regarded by Dr. Wallich— 
simple variations displaying all the interme¬ 
diary stages between the almost smooth and 
the most complete villositv.” 

Hooker and Thompson distinguished in the 
species three varieties corresponding to the , 
three species created by Wallich. These nre . 
C. Buchaniana rugosa (C. Buchaniana Wall), | 
with leaves very large, and covered with 


tubular in shape, pendent or oblique, nnd 
about two-tliirds of au inch loug ; the colour 
■ at first pale-green, then whitish. They have 
a delicate and very pleasant scent, which is 
perceptible at some distance, and resembles 
that of the Orange-flower. The fruit resem¬ 
bles somewhat that of the common wild Cle¬ 
matis, and seldom ripens, owing to the late¬ 
ness of the flowers. C. Buchaniana vitifolia 
has now a place in most nursery catalogues, 
and may be trusted to find its way iuto most 
collections of climbing plants. Indeed, we 
rather expect that it will become a favourite 
with amateurs. True, the colour of the 
flowers (green-yellow or jellowwhite) is lack¬ 
ing in brilliancy, but, on the other hand, the 
flowers are very profuse, and the plant is 
vigorous and quick growing, hardy, and 
easily grown^ Lateness is also a point in its 
favour, the blooming time being September 
and October, when most shrubs have ceased 
to bloom, and the flowers of this plant are 
proof against early frosts. Their delicate 
odour is also in its favour. As already said, 
it seldom produces seed for reproduction, 
owing to the late bloom time, but it is easily 



hairs on the underside; C. Buchaniana viti¬ 
folia (C. vitifolia Wall), with smaller and only 
slightly pubescent, or even smooth leaves; 
C. Buchaniana tortuosa (C. tortuosa Wall), 
with leaves inclining to smooth—i.c., only 
silky at the ribs or quite smooth. The two 
last-named belong to the Khasia mountains 
and the Eastern Himalayas; the first named 
is a native of the western region of the great 
Himalayan chain. To the second form (C. 
Buchaniana vitifolia, Hook and Thorn) be¬ 
longs the plant the subject of this article. 
The seeds were gathered by Father Aubert in 
the western Ru-Tchnen, in the neighbourhood 
of Ta-Tsien-Low, he being then a missionary 
in China. It is a very vigorous plant, with 
long vine-like, slender stems, angular in 
shape, distinctly fluted, nnd covered with fine 
hairs. The buds are large, flattened from 
top to bottom, long, perpendicular, hairy, 
green at first, afterwards bronzed. The 
leaves recall to some extent those of the Vine 
on a small scale. The flowers nre very nume¬ 
rous, and arranged in pairs, forming loose 
clusters between 7 inches and 8 inches long, 
exclusive of the peduncles, which are, as a 
rule, very long. The flowers themselves are 


increased by layering or from cuttings. Up 
to the present it has well withstood our 
winters. The stems nre cut down for a good 
part of their length ; but their, more or less, 
woody bases survive to furnish with the re¬ 
turn of mild weather a goodly number of 
vigorous offshoots. 

Clipping evergreens. —At this time of the 
year, or as soon as the leaves have all fallen 
from the deciduous trees, a thorough clean 
up is needed in the flower garden and shrub¬ 
beries. A certain amount of pruning is 
needed to keep trees and shrubs from over¬ 
growing each other. I regret to see that this 
is made the excuse for barbarously mutila¬ 
ting many otherwise beautiful evergreens 
with the shears, so that they look like skele¬ 
tons, this being done year after year, just at 
the very time when their beautiful foliage is 
most needed in the garden. Why anyone 
should take the shears and mutilate single 
specimens I am at a loss to understand, when 
any pruning that is really necessary can be 
done so much better with a knife or secateurs. 
Rome years back I lived on an estate where 
acres of common Laurel were grown as 
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edgings to the woodland walks and for game 
covert, but the owner would not allow a pair 
of shears to be used on any account, all being 
cut with a knife.—J. G., Gosport. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

LARCH CANKER (DASYSCYPIIA 
CALYCINA). 

This destructive parasite is present in 
greater or loss quantity, depending on local 
conditions, wherever the Larch (Larix euro- 
paea) grows. In this country it also occurs 
on the Scots Pine (Pinus sylvestris), the 
Silver Fir (Abies pectinata), the Corsican Pine 
(Pinus Larieio), and the Japanese Larch 
(Larix leptolepis). The fungus is a wound- 
parasite—in other words, it cannot gain an 
entrance into the tissues of a living tree ex¬ 
cept through a wound. The wounds ordi¬ 
narily occurring in nature through which in¬ 
fection takes place, may be grouped under 
four headings: (1) Wounds caused by wind, 
or by snow resting on the branches; (2) 

cracks caused by late frosts; (3) nibbling of 
the bark by rodents or by insects, and more 
especially the punctures mnde by the larch 
aphis (Chernies laricis); (4) wounds made 

near the base of the stem in planting. As a 
broad rule, it may be stated, that when trees 
under ten years of ago are attacked by 
canker, they are either killed outright, or are 
so deformed that if they continue to grow 
they arc of very little value for limber. The 
reason is that in the case of seedlings or 
very young trees, the main stem is the part 
usually attacked, whereas in older trees the 
bark of the trunk becomes so rigid that it is 
impervious to the puncture of aphides or to 
injury by late frosts; and the only chanco of 
infection is when branches are broken off. or 
more or less cracked at the point where they 
leave the trunk. When a young tree is once 
attacked it very rarely recovers, as the myce¬ 
lium spreads in the tissues and starts new 
wounds at some distance from the original 
point of infection. 

Methods Ob’ prevention. (1) As a safe 
guard against inoculation taking place 
through fissures in the bark caused by late 
spring frosts, it is advisable neither to form 
seed-beds nor plant Larch in low-lying damp 
positions, where not only are the plants most 
exposed to frost, but the conditions favour 
the presence of the aphis. (2) Seedlings and 
young trees can be protected against the 
Larch aphis by spraying with the following 
emulsion:—Dissolve half a pound of soft- 
soap in two gallons of hot water, then add 
two gallons of paraffin and mix thoroughly 
until the ingredients do not separate on 
standing. One gallon of this stock emulsion 
should he diluted with fourteen gallons of 
water; it is then ready for use. (3) The 
rank growth of Grass and weeds round young 
trees greatly favours the development and 
spread of canker, by keeping the trees con 
staidly moist. (4) Trees that are badly 
diseased should be removed and burned. (5) 
Great care should be taken not to injure the 
bark of young plants when lifted from the 
nursery, or in planting, as is often done when 
the turf is pressed firmly round the stem bv 
the heel of the planter .—Leaflet No. 155 
Board of Agriculture, and Fisheries . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose mildew.— I would be much obliged if you 
would tell me what I had beat do to cure the disease on 
the enclosed branch of Rose ? It is quite young, not more 
than lour years old, on its own roots, on a wall facing 
south-east. It is a Roee of no account, so if it would be 
best to root it out I would do so, onlv as the bark is red it 
looks nice when the leaves are off. This is the first time I 
have seen it, and I have cut off the wor«t example.—L. R. 

[Your Rose-tree is attacked by the Rose 
mildew (Sphfcrotheca pannosa), which, when 
it attacks the older wood, as it has done in 
your case, generally assumes the form in 
which you found it. You had better cut off 
the infested shoots, etc., and as soon as it 
makes its appearance next year dust the plant 
with a mixture of sulphur and lime (three 
parts of flowers of sulphur to one of lime), or 
spray with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium dis¬ 
solved in 2$ gallons of water. -G. S. S.j 

Caterpillars on Apple-trees.— My Apr le and 
Pear-trees are infested every vrar with lUlarnl which 
f take to he those of the win^f-ny\i .) n htv*q/l pif^the 


leaves and bore into the newly-set fruit, and I can hardly 
get an Apple or Pear in consequence. I have tried every 
year grease bands in autumn or early winter, and syringing 
with the caustic solution recommended in your columns, 
and also with Paris green and lime. These have but a 
slight result. Is there any other remedy ? Pickirg off by 
hand is out of the question.—W. 

[I expect, from your letter, that your Apple 
and Pear-trees are infested in the spring by 
tlie caterpillars of some small moths belong¬ 
ing to the family Tortricidae, commonly 
known as tortrix or bell moths, and not by 
the caterpillars of the winter-moth. However, 
this matter can be settled next spring if you 
will kindly send up a few specimens. Try 
spraying with the following mixture just as 
the buds are bursting:—Acetate of lead, 
2jjf oz. ; arsenate of soda, 1 oz. ; water, 10 gal¬ 
lons. Put the ingredients into the water and 
stir until they are dissolved; the addition of 
1 lh. of treacle will make the mixture adhere 
to the leaves better.— G. 8. 8.] 

Aphides in the Boil.—Can you oblige me by 
naming the enclosed insec'8? While digging out Couch 
Grass to improve a Grass plot I found some of the roots of 
the Grass infested with them. This is on the 16th of 
November. There has l>een a sharp frost in the night, 
but the insects seem to ha feeding on the Grass roots 
under-ground just as green aphides do on Rose shoots in 
summer. Is this orthodox behaviour ?—A. M. 

[The behaviour of the aphides you found at 
the roots of the Grass is quite orthodox, ac¬ 
cording to their tenets. There are several 
species of aphides which live under ground at 
the roots of plants, hut they are rather diffi¬ 
cult to determine. The species you send is 
probably Parncletus cimiciformis, but I can¬ 
not say for certain, as the specimens were 
dead and somewhat shrivelled before they 
readied me. Very frequently ants make their 
nests at the roots of plants which are at¬ 
tacked by root-feeding aphides, so as to easily 
obtain the sweet matter which they exude.— 
G. 8. S.j 

Canker-worm ((l. Dickinson ). What you 
speak of as a “canker-worm,” “ a little white 
thing about 4 of an inch long.” is very prob¬ 
ably Lipura amhulans ([ do not know of any 
English name for it), an insect closely allied 
to the “Spring tails,” but differing from them 
among other tilings in not having any spring¬ 
ing apparatus. 1 cannot say for certain with¬ 
out seeing specimens. Please send up a few, 
and I will tell you all I can about them.— 
G. S. S. 

Insects In garden (Mrs. Hornsby Drake). 
—The creatures you enclosed are specimens 
of one of the millipedes, belonging to the 
genus Julus, but they were so crushed that I 
cannot give the specific name. They are 
certainly very harmful in gardens, as they 
feed on the roots of various plants. They 
are very difficult pests to get rid of, as their 
skins are so tough and horny that insecticides 
have little or no effect on them under 
ordinary circumstances —that is, when they 
are in the ground feeding on roots; but 
they may he killed by a strong solution of 
salt, or nitrate of soda if it can be made to 
reach them in sufficient strength. They may 
sometimes be trapped by laying bricks, tiles, 
slates, pieces of board, or turf, on the 
ground near where they are, and pieces of 
Turnip, Mangold, Carrot, or Parsnip buried 
just below the surface will often attract 
them.—G. S. S. 


Re-arranging rock garden.— After a few 
years it often happens that rock gardens, if 
not erected on a firm base, give way, and re¬ 
quire attention. No better time for the re¬ 
building of such can be selected than the 
present, and if plants require dividing or re¬ 
moving then it is possible to choose a suit¬ 
able day to get on with the work and com¬ 
plete the same before hard frost is likely to 
hinder. Even supposing it is not. convenient 
to plant, the time is opportune for making 
good any deficiencies in the structure. It 
follows that stone—preferably limestone—is 
the best material for rock work, as it is not 
only very hard and will stand the ravages of 
time, but it is a stone that many rock plants 
take kindly to. One sometimes notices that 
tree-roots and stumps are introduced into 
such structures, but though they look well 
for a time, it has to be said of them they are 
not at all suited, for in many cases where 
they are brought into use they collapse just 
at a time when the rock garden is looking 
at its best.. Townsman. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— All permanent plants in 
the borders must be watered thoroughly when 
dry. Camellias especially, which are now 
coming into flower, must be attended to, and 
a little stimulant in the water will be useful. 
Some years ago I was in a conservatory where 
Camellias planted in the border appeared to 
bo in a bad way; the buds had all fallen off 
and the foliage altogether had an unhealthy 
look. It was found on investigation that the 
borders had been partly made up with leaf- 
mould in which Beech nut shells, or husks, 
and bits of stick were mixed. At some time 
or other the border had been permitted to get 
dry, and the bits of stick and husks had de¬ 
veloped fungus, which had attacked the roots 
and made the plants unhealthy, and would 
in time have killed them. The plants were 
lifted, the roots washed, the borders re-made 
with proper stuff, and the plants afterwards 
recovered, but they were some time before 
they got into perfect health again. In plant¬ 
ing new conservatories mistakes are sometimes 
made in planting things too deeply, and when 
the borders settle down, which newly-made 
borders always will, the plants go down with 
the soil, and if the borders are made up 
without lifting the plants tliero will bo 
trouble in the future, as hard-wooded plants 
buried too deeply in the soil will certainly 
die if not lifted up and the collar of the 
plant brought level with the surface. Inex¬ 
perienced growers sometimes make this mis¬ 
take in potting such things as Azaleas and 
other hard-wooded plants. Soft-wooded 
plants have the power to throw out roots up 
the stem, and will not suffer much if deeply 
buried. This deep potting in planting is 
sometimes practised to give a dwarf habit of 
growth to the plant. One of tho brightest 
plants in the conservatory now is the free- 
growing shrub Luculia gratissima. I have 
said it is a free-growing shrub, and it suc¬ 
ceeds best when planted out in a bed of peat 
and loam. It is a success trained on a wall, 
and forms a good sized bush planted in tho 
border. It should be pruned into shape after 
flowering. It is rather a difficult plant to 
propagate. I have generally been most suc¬ 
cessful by layering. It is not often seen in 
good condition as a pot plant, though when 
planted out it grows and flowers freely. A 
temperature of oO degs. at night will be suit¬ 
able now. Ventilate freely on fine days. 

Stove. —There are many beautiful things 
now in Begonias, especially among the 
hybrids sent out by the Messrs. Veitch ; and 
some of the old kinds that were grown many 
years ago are still useful, especially in the 
conservatory. B. insignia and B. fuchsioidcs 
are two of tho oldest which are still worth 
rowing for tho conservatory. When in 
ower they may bo made into largo specimens 
by placing three young plants in a 9-inch 
pot and growing them freely, pinching a gross 
shoot occasionally, ripening this growth in a 
cool house or even outsido for a month or six 
weeks in summer. The Frnncisceas are 
beautiful hard wooded stove plants, which, 
when ripened by cool treatment in summer, 
flower abundantly. The flowers aro large, 
salver-shaped, of a beautiful mauve tint, and 
last some time. This is a time for Cypri- 
pediums, and when in flower they will last a 
long while in the conservatory. They may 
also be used for decorating the dinner-table, 
as flowering plants may be had in 5-inch 
pots. The Cvpripediums belong to wlint are 
called terrestial Orchids, and may bo suc¬ 
cessfully grown in ordinary pots, but must bo 
potted in very fibrous stuff. 

Winter Cucumbers. -It adds much to tho 
strength if the main stem is permitted to 
grow unstopped till near the top of the house. 
Where only a moderate supply is wanted, it 
is not necessary to push the plants hard with 
fire-heat. There must be a comfortable bot¬ 
tom of 80 degs. or so, but tho atmospheric 
temperature at night need not exceed 65 degs., 
which means that at sunrise in the morning 
it will be down to 60 degs.. and all through 
a cold spell of frost it will be better to be 
content with 60 decs, thap get the pipes too 
hot. For Cucumber growing it will be 
found a mistake to do the heating in a grudg¬ 
ing spirit, especially ns regards pipes and 
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boiler power. Have pipes enough so that. Iho 
boiler can bo worked quietly and without 
much pressure, and there will be a saving in 
fuel, and the plants will do better and be 
longer lived. There is one important matter 
in connection with Cucumber growing. They 
do not require a great amount of soil to start 
them, but they should have small top-dress¬ 
ings often. A thin scattering of fresh com¬ 
post sweetens the atmosphere, and if more 
nourishment is wanted a little artificial 
manure may be mixed with it. 

Fcrcirtg’house. —This is a very necessary 
house where there is a conservatory to keep 
going. A good deal may be done in a com¬ 
paratively small structure. Many things 
which have been established some time in 
pots may ho moved into heat now. Lily of 
the Valley must he forced in a dark, close 
place, or, rather, the crowns must be started 
in such a place. To have good potfuls, no 
matter what the size of the pot may he, the 
roots should he lightly trimmed and put into 
light, rich soil. The crowns are usually tied 
in bundles of 25 when they are packed in 
Germany; the best forcing crowns come from 
Berlin, and a bundle of 25 will he about 
enough to fill two 5 inch pots. When many 
nro wanted in flower at the same time, a 
dozen or more pots are filled every week, 
plunged in bottom-heat, and empty pots of 
the same size in which they are potted are 
inverted over thorn. They arc removed occa¬ 
sionally for watering, but otherwise the pots 
will remain over them until the flower-spikes 
aro advancing. Dielytra spectabilis is a 
good old forcing plant, but to get it early it 
must havo had twelve months in the pots in 
which it is to be forced. 

Protecting Vine borders. A foot in depth 
of tree leaves, preference being given to Oak- 
leaves, if there is any choice, is a great help 
to Vines, both early and late, especially 
where the roots are, as they ought to be, near 
the surface. Where the borders of the early- 
house aro outside, a greater depth may bo 
given to the covering, so that there may be 
a slight heat arise in the bed. This will be 
a great encouragement. 

In the room. —There must, of course, al¬ 
ways be flowers and graceful foliage. 
Cyclamens are very bright now, and will re¬ 
main in good condition some time if carefully 
watered. This does not mean that the plants 
may want water often, but, when dry, they 
should have enough to moisten all the soil 
and the surplus run out at the bottom. 
Heaths are now in flower, and must be 
watered when dry. If permitted to wilt there 
will be deaths among them. Cypripediums 
are good room plants, and a small stand of 
Cacti is interesting. These may be kept dry. 

Outdoor garden. -Groups of Lavender and 
Rosemary are very useful to give tone and 
colour to special spots, especially in front of 
the shrubbery or to face hanks. Both of 
these plants grow well in chalky districts, 
and. if planted in heavy soil, something 
should he done to lighten it. Among the 
plants which are suitable for grouping are 
Tamarisk in variety. T. plumosa, and T. 
tetrandra purpurea are distinct. They make 
elegant groups on the edge of the lawn, but 
to keep them in condition they should be 
pruned back every season. The young, 
feathery growth is very beautiful. The host 
time to prune is in the early spring. The 
Golden Privet is being a good deal planted 
now', and is very bright and effective. These 
coloured-leaved things give a nice glow of 
colour in winter. Silver and Golden Hollies 
are very effective. Vinca elegantissima 
niiikes a lovely edging plant, and the Ivies 
Mrs. Pollock and atropurpurea make very 
neat edging ns well as good wall plants. 
These groups and edgings may be called the 
finishing touches to the garden, and, when 
judiciously placed, arc very interesting. 
There is still much transplanting to do, and 
an effort should be made to get this work 
forward before the bad weather sets in. 


Fruit garden. —Something more might be 
done with Blackberries, and some of our 
native kinds might be tried. 1 believe under 
cultivation with annual pruning they would 
he equal, if not serpsrior, to tn 
varjjfj^ The L4gan Bi\ry 
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cess where I have seen it grown. This is the 
best time to plant. There should be some 
means of training either in the shape of a 
strained wire fence or rough wooden trellis. 
To keep them in good bearing condition the 
old canes which have borne fruit should be 
cut out. Treat them the same as Raspberries, 
only leave the canes a little longer, as they 
are more robust in habit. Nuts and Filberts 
may be planted now, but the pruning is 
usually delayed till February, as by that time 
their flowers, both male and female, will be 
visible. Among the fruits which have some 
value either for flavouring or as ornamental 
trees are Quinces and Crabs of various kinds. 
Some of the latter make good jellies and pre¬ 
serves. The Mulberry and the Walnut are 
necessary before the collection of fruits and 
Nuts is complete. The Mulberry should stand 
on Grass, and the Walnut is an excellent 
shade-tree for a seat. 

Vegetable garden. — Globe Artichokes 
should he protected before severe frost comes. 
The crowns may either he covered with litter 
or earthed up. They will pass through a 
mild winter safely, but I have known them to 
be seriously injured. Where an early supply 
is wanted, some of the roots may he lifted 
and placed in pots to get them forward, and 
bo planted out when the weather is settled 
early in May. These will produce an early 
dish or two, and in some places these are ap¬ 
preciated. Early Peas and Cauliflowers are 
sometimes grown in pots. Cauliflower 
Veitch’s Forcing and Dean’s Snowball will 
hear heat. Peas draw up weakly in a high 
temperature, but if grown thinly in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, near the glass, in a temperature 
of 45 dogs, to 50 (legs, at night, freely ven¬ 
tilated when mild, they will be useful. A 
dwarf early variety, of which there are very 
many to choose from, will be most suitable. 
Jerusalem Artichokes are usually left in the 
ground and lifted as wanted, but should be 
covered with litter to keep out frost. The 
same course may be adopted with Asparagus 
that will be required for forcing. Rhubarb 
and Scakale crowns should also be covered 
to permit of lifting when frost conies, not be¬ 
cause frost injures such things, but to keep 
the roots accessible. It will be necessary to 
protect Celery and shelter Parsley if frost 
comes. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 3rd .—We are still busy pruning 
and training fruit-trees on walls and espa¬ 
liers. Several Pear-trees which are rather 
crowded with spurs have been thinned so that 
the foliage may have room for development. 
Small, tough shoots of the Golden Willow 
are used for tying in large branches. The 
Willows are grown on the place, and cost 
nothing. Violet’s in frames are kept free 
from discoloured leaves and the soil stirred 
occasionally. Very little water is required 
now, but air is given freely when not free/, 
ing. Violets in pots are flowering freely in¬ 
doors and are very sweet. 

December ^th .—Leaves and manure are 
mixed together to ferment for making hot¬ 
beds. All short manure is shaken out as it 
comes from the stable and is prepared for 
Mushroom beds in open sheds. All vacant 
spaces in Mushroom-house are filled up either 
with Mushroom beds or used for Rhubarb and 
Seakale. Globe Artichokes have hern shel¬ 
tered with litter, Fig-trees on walls have 
been loosened, and the branches drawn to¬ 
gether ready for ujvcring when frost conics. 
The trees may take no harm in an ordinary 
winter, but experience teaches it is best to 
be on the safe side. 

December fAh.- Lettuces in frames are ven¬ 
tilated freely, when nut freezing. The frames 
will be covered if severe frost conies, as frozen 
Lettuces soon decay. An equable condition 
ns regards moisture is aimed nt. If kept tco 
dry the leaves lose their crispness, and if too 
wet they damp and decay. We have u bed of 
Lettuces outside covered with dry leaves that 
will keep in condition for some time. Old 
hot beds are broken up and intermixed, and 
are used for mulching bulb-beds and her¬ 
baceous borders. Laurels used as under¬ 


growth aro being pruned back. The round¬ 
leaved Laurel is the hardiest. Only the 
young shoots arc pruned hack now. 

December Glh.— All hardy things where the 
labels are in bad condition have been re¬ 
labelled, and stout wood tallies have been pre¬ 
pared for the vegetable plot. Peas, etc., are 
all labelled when sown, and in a busy season 
one does not want to run about after labels. 
Stout pieces of Laurel, 12 inches or 15 inches 
long, sharpened at the thin end, and one side 
of the thick end cut smooth, make good 
labels for Ibis purpose, ami are not easily 
displaced. Planted inoro French Beans in 
6-inch pots to fill shelves in forcing house 
in succession to early plantings. 

Deermtr r ?f/t —The conservatory is often re¬ 
arranged now. There is a constant inter¬ 
change of plants going on between the supply 
houses and the show house. A few good 
Poinsettias form a bright group thinly ar¬ 
ranged over Pterin major Ferns. We have 
quite a lot of Tuberoses in bloom, and tlipy 
are fairly lasting at the warm end of the con¬ 
servatory. Small plants of (’yperus alterni- 
folius are used among them as a foil and 
to hide the matted stems of tiio bulbs. 
Camellias aro bright now, and several 
Oranges in bloom and carrying ripo fruit are 
sweet. 

December St1 1 . Fires are looked after very 
closely. There is often a good deal of waste 
in the stoke-holes where personal supervision 
is not given. To make the most of the fuel 
the flues aro frequently brushed out. All 
houses where fire is used are kept, filled up 
with plants in different stages of growth. 
Some are, of course, resting. Narcissi that 
were potted early have been moved to warm- 
house. Lilium Ilarrisi is throwing up spikes 
near the glass. There seems to he less 
disease among the Bermuda Lilies than there 
was a few years back. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, t'umicalstreet, Uulbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sciutcr are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a tune. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received. front 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences bet ween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary (hat three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lawn In poor condition (P. A. A.\— You should 
(five the lawn a dressing cf soot every month up to the end 
of March. Also (jet some basic slag or bone-flour, and ipp.y 
now at the rate of 3 lb. per rod. You may also top dress 
with a mixture of loam, rotten manure, and wood-ashes. 
In May a light sprinkling of sulphate of ammonia will do 
good. 

Roses for pillars (M. A. P., Uclembnryh\— Yen 
should plant the following: Summer jlowering only — 
Blush Rambler, Crimson Rambler, Electra, Bencet’s Seed¬ 
ling, Blair ii No. 3 , and The Lion. Summer and autumn 
blctuning — Francois Crousse, Alister Stella Gray, Dorothy 
I’erkins, Lady Waterlow, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, and 
Bouquet d’l >r. 

Applying bon© - meal to Rose border© 

(D. L. W.).—' This is a very slow-acting manure, so that it 
is advisable to apply very early in the y ear—say in 
February. Allow for each plant about a handful, spread¬ 
ing it round the plant at a distance of 6 inches or 
8 inches. There is no advantage in dressing the soil 
where the roots of the plants do not reach, so that we 
cannot well state how much bone meal should be applied 
to a given area, because we do not know how thickly your 
plants aro grown. The bone meal should be given as au 
extra to the usual dressing of farmyard manure. 

Roses for a south-west border (AV»>, 
A sh ton). —Certainly you can grow Roses in such a horde r, 
and fine ones, too, if you well prepare the soil by trench¬ 
ing. Should the soil be rather poor, try and proerre 
some better, and mingle this with well decayed manure 
and Borne of the i tuple soil. We should advise you to 
plant Hybrid Teas of the freer type, such as Caro'ine 
Testout, Grace Darling, etc.; also Hybrid Perpetuals of 
tm? Mrs. John Laing, IMrich Brunner, and Clio types. IJ,’ 
all means plant this month, unless bad weather intervene*. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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February and March are very good inoiithB. provided the 
weather is open, Rather than plant when frost prevails, 
we would defer planting until March and even April. 

Descriptions of various Roses (Pluto).— if 
y^u had preserved your back numliers cf Gardknino 
Illustrated you would have found nearty all the vsriet cj 
described which you now ask us to describe. All the 
varieties you name are Hybrid Teas, and all worth grow¬ 
ing Marguerite Foiret is a lovely China Rose colour, with 
yellow shading, beautiful in bud. Mme. E. Boullet is one 
of those charming terra-cotta shades suffused with rosy- 
red. Grand Due de Luxemburg is the colour of a La 
France turned inside out, but the flowers droop rather too 
much to be generally admired. Germaine Trochon is a 
yellowish-white variety with a semi climbing growth; 
fine to grow as a big bush or a standard. Frau Lilia 
Raulenstrauch is a beauty, with an interne yellow shading 
in autumn. 

Roe eB for border (Mr*. he Maichant) —We can¬ 
not understand how it ia Gruss an Teplitz grows so slowly 
with you. With us it is rather too rampant. Plants of 
one y«ar old will attain a height of 4 feet. You could 
procure such plants now if you applied to any of our lead¬ 
ing Rote growers. We are not aware of there 1 m ing more 
than one form cf this Rose. Another good free kitd is 
Longwcrth Rambler, but its colour is not so rich as in 
Gruts an Teplitz. Francois Croosse would probably do 
very wellj and it has a splendid colour. It la not, how- 
ever, quite so free flowering. Climbing Cramoieie- 
Suptrieure is still grown and much admired. Perhaps it 
is most, fitted to p.'ant against a wall or upon a pergola. 
You could try some for y our back row, and train them 
upon pillars for about 5 feet in he'ght, then allow the 
growths to go free. 

Climbers for greenhouse (Arthur Bourn). —A 
selection of good climbers for clothing the roof of your 
greenhouse is herewith Riven : Clematis indivba, which 
bears white star-like flowers an inch across in February 
and March. Hardenbergia Compton iana has dusters of 
little Pea shaped flowers of a blight purple colour in the 
spring. llibl»ertia dentata has pretty bronzy leavej, at 
least when young, and golden-yellow blossoms inches 
in diameter, borne during the first three months of the 
year. Kennedya Marryatta) bears scarlet Pea shaped bios- 
rouis from February to May. Lonicera fempervirens 
in ner bears tubular flowers, red and yellow, from fpring 
till autumn. I’aes'flora Imperatrice Eugenie, purplish- 
red, and Passiflora Constance Elliot, white, are two of the 
best Passion flowers; they bloom during the summer. 
Plumbago capensis is a rambler rather than a climber, but 
a charming roof plant, with delightful blue flowers borne 
in the summer. Solanum jasminoides bears white flowers 
nearly all the year round. Tacsonia Van Volxemi, some¬ 
thing like a Passion-flower, but of a magenta-scarlet tint, 
flowers during the summer. You might also try Lapa- 
geria rosea and L. alba, which must have peat in which to 
grow. See to it that the drainage in all cages is good. 
The Lapagerias can be grown in large pots ttood on the 
ktage, lut if you can postibly manage it you should have 
all planted out in the border. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums (S. Ven- 
otir, Keswick).— Early piopagation is not necessary. As a 
matter of fact, any time between the end of January and 
M trch should answer your purposes admirably, and cut¬ 
tings imerted during this period invariably do well. 
Planting out the rooted cuttings in cold frames is an 
excellent practice, as the plants make wonderful pro¬ 
gress, and are ideal for lifting and transplanting about 
the third week in May. For outdoor culture it is a 
great mistake to pinch the plants at alL The junction 
with the main stem of the resulting growth is sotlight 
that the shoots are seldom able to withstand much 
pressure from the wind, and often break out and spoil the 
beauty of the display in the flowering season. Nothing is 
better than a natural method of development. In addition 
to the varieties ennumeratid in the previous reply’, you 
might add the following to your list:— Pompons: J. B. 
Duvoir, blush-pink; Veuve Oliquot, red and yellow; 
Nanum, creamy-whi te; Mr. Selby, rosy-pink; and Mrs. 
E. Stacey, apricot sport from the last-named. Japanese : 
Claret, rosy claret, very free; F 6 e Japonaise, primrose; 
Norbet Puvrez, rosy-golden salmon ; White Masse, creamy- 
white ; Improved Masse (not Marie Masse Improved as 
given in ltst reply): Nina lllick, reddish-bronze; Rocket, 
chestnut-bronze ; Mme. Caslmir Perrier, creamy-white, 
tinted pink ; Mrs. A. Willis, yellow, striped red, sport 
from the la 9 t-named ; and Polly, deep orange-amber, and 
many others. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Poplars In the garden (A nson).— Our experience 
of Poplars generally is that no trees are more hungry and 
none more greatly exhaust the soil. In your case we 
should strongly advise their being got rid of, as few plants 
will do any good in their vicinity. They will ruin your 
lawn if not removed. You say nothing as to the district 
for which you want the Holly hedge, but we see no reason 
why it should not answer almost anywhere. 

Increasing Hollies (Mrs. L. Beadwcll). —Green 
Hollies are usually raised from seed, which is gathered 
when fully ripe, this in a general way not being: till several 
weeks after Christmas, The seeds are packed'in sand and 
placed under a wall, being left there for twelve months 
to soften the shell which surrounds the seeds. They are 
sown in February, in drills 12 inches apart. The seed¬ 
lings are left in the eeed-hed for two years and then trans¬ 
planted to nursery rows. Hollies can be raised from cut¬ 
tings put in under glass, but os the wood is hard, roots 
form very slowly, and you will probably have many fail¬ 
ures- The choice kinds, which do not come true from 
seeds, are usually propagated by grafting on to the 
common green-leaved variety. 

FRUIT. 


When to eat Medlars (A Subscriber). - The 
fruit of the Medlar is quite unfit for use until it has been 
what is known as “ bletted.” It requires a long season to 
ripen, and may be left on the tree till the leaves show 
signs of falling. The fruit should be carefully gathered 
when quite dry and spread thinly on a shelf in a dry fruit 
room, or some other position should be selected until the 
necessary change has been completed and it is fit for uBe. 

Forcing Strawberries (7&n«k—To ,havl rice 
Strawberries in April you mustibegm »forfc ng i4rly Ini the 
new year, starting them with omy-J gentle heater fwrt-, 


increasing this as the growth lie comes stronger and the 
sun heat more powerful. A temperature not exceeding 
50 dega. should be allowed at first. Unless the pots are 
well filled with roots and the crowns plump and well 
ripened you will have, we fear, little chance of success. 

Walnuts, gathering and preserving (Mrs. 
L. Beadwcll ).—Walnuts should be tested for ripeness in 
the autumn, and if it is found that the green husk parts 
freely from the shell, then the Nuts are ready for gather¬ 
ing. The easiest way is to get long slicks, and from high 
steps or ladders beat the tree over, as the ripest Nuts will 
quickly falL The process may be repeated in about a 
week. Collect them and put them into a heap for two or 
three days, when the husks will all part freely. The Nuts 
should then be put into a sack, about half a bushel at a 
lime. The sack should be held by the mouth and bottom 
by two persons, who should shake th® Nuts back wart! and 
forward to clean them. Pack the Nuts into large jars, 
sprinkling a little salt among ihem, and tie down, stand¬ 
ing in a cool, dry place. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Malvemian —See long reply to your query in our issue 

of November 25th, page 510.- A. IF. Starr//. — See reply 

to "F. T. E.” in our issue of November 11th, page 478, re 

"Pelargoniums failing.’’- H. T. Baker.— One thing you 

can do is to surround the pipes with a jacket of asbestos, 
which would be expensive. Or you might erect a brick 
wall along the outside pipes and cover with Mag stones. 
Even then a certain amount of heat will be wasted. The 
best thing, if it, is in any way practicable, would be to 
bring the boiler nearer to the greenhouse, as in this way 
you would save the fuel, and, at the same time, do away 
with the pipes underground. In all probability in frosty 
weather the water is cold before it gets to the greenhouse 
It is an extraordinary arrangement, ard unless there is 
something in the surroundings to make it the only way, 

we should call it a most absurd one.- J. E .—The best 

top-dressing for your lawn would be a mixture of loam, 
rotten manure, wood ashee, and a )i« tie bone meal. Put 
it on at once, so as allow the frost to break it down before 

the spring.- Birdinglmi-y.—We k now of no one book on 

the subject. Note the remarks in "Garden Work," and 
"The Coming Week’s Work," which will help you. 
A calendar also appeals for every month in " The Garden 
Annual," published at this office, price Is. 3d., post free. 

-IF. Lcur. —Yes, your bushes have been attached by 

the Currant-mite. See reply- to "Currant,” re “Black 
Currant-mite,” jn our istue of November 25th, page 510. 

-.V. See the article in our issue of November 

4th, page 466, re “ Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.’’- 

Plymouth.— We think you had better consult some 
gardener who can see the garden to which you refer. A 
great deal depends on the space you have at command. 

- J.L.— Try Berberis Darwini, olearia llaasti, an Au- 

cuba, or the Laurustinus.- F. H. L.—We have never 

used the sprayer to which you refer, and so are unable to 
eay anything of it. An ordinary syringe with a fine rose 
Bhould answer your purpose for applying the caustic 
alkali solution, which has so often been recommended in 
these piges. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Stanley. —Chrysanthemums: 
1, Crimion Beauty ; 2, White St. Crouts ; 3, Sr.rathineath ; 
4, Not known. Good varieties of a rosy-pink colour are 

Perle Rose, Goacher’s Pink, and Pride of Hayes.- 

F. J. C — 1, Cyrtodeira inetallica; 2, 3, and 4, Crested 

forms of Pteris serrulata; 5, Pteris serrulata.- Orion.— 

The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris).- C IF. T.—l. 

Salvia Heeii; 2, Davallia Bp., please send better speci¬ 
men ; 3, Send in flower ; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana. The 

specimens were very poor and very much crushed up.- 

Riduna .—Evidently part of the stem of the Cow Parsnip 

(Heracleum), but to be quite sure must see flowers.- 

F. M. —Tibouchina (Pleroma) macrantha.- A. M. M. — 

Daphne Mezereum. 

Names Of fruits.— Rev. If. Highley .—Pears : 1, 
Brown Beurrd-, small fruits; 2, Apple/specimen insuffi¬ 
cient ; 3, Pear Josephine de Malines; 4, Apple Waltham 

Abbey Seedling.- K. Taylor .—Tower of Glamis.- 

A’. J. Biuce .—Apple Blargil. 


Catalogues received -Little and Ballantyne, 

Carlisle .—Planters Guide for - Wm. Deal, Brook- 

lands, Kelvedon .—List of Seed Potatoes. 


All to gather 
All together 

The Bees’ Bulbs can’t be beaten. 
Can’t be beaten in price. 
Can’t be beaten in quality. 

They are fully-ripened, good- 
sized bulbs, such as -will give 
full satisfaction when spring¬ 
time arrives. 

If you have not got a garden, 
try a few in your window-box, 
or in pots or glasses indoors. 

They cost little, and are so 
sweet and bright in spring. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


DELICACIES? 


| From the Fruit Farm to| 

Ihe Family Tabled 


Flavored--,RipeFruitJu)ces| 

■tft/rrd •n/fi utfuiptr rA-W/oris’ 


SjFnglibh Fruits in Syrupy 

GREENGAGES. PLUMS &C. 

(in tins <s nnrnrs) 

From the Orchard to the Home 

CHIVERS & SONSll-’J 

Tirst owlish fruif Growers Jam Factory 

HISTON. CAMBRIDGE? 


HAR TLEYj-SJ JCDEH,l m 



First and Only Makers of both 

WROUGHT IRON AND CAST IRON 

HEATING APPARATUS BOILERS 

PATENT SECTIONAL "WHITE ROSE" BOILER. 

The Most Practical and Economical Sectional Oast Boiler 
on the Market. CATALOGUES Free on Application. 
Apply for prioea, etc., to your Heating Engineer, Plumber, 
_ or Ironmonger. _ 

FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 

1005 . 

December 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Oommitteee. 

„ 0.—National Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

„ 10.—Royal Horticultural Sooiety’e Committees. 

1906 . 

April 25.—Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

July 26.—Rojal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 dajs). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 

■DKITISH COLUMBIA APPLES. Colonial 

-LJ Fiuit 8 how of Royal Horticultural Society. Vincent- 
pqnare, Westminster, 5;h and 6 th Docmiber. Au interesting 
EXHIBIT of some 30 varieties iLcluding Newtown Pippin, 
Hpit/.snberg, Jonathan, Noneuch, and Noitbern Spy. grown 
inOkan*g»n, Kamloop 3 , Lytton, Spence's Bridge, Nebon, 
and Vancouver Island districts. CommeroUlly Packing 
jtlnst rated.—Further information can be obtained at the 
Otfije of ihe Agent-General for British Columbia, Salhbury 
House, Finsbury-circus, London. __ 

POULTRY.—Fine roasting Fowl?, 4s. a pair; 

■L fat hen Turkeys. 5a. 6d. each; fat Geese, 4s. 6 d. each. 
All prepared for table free.— Mrs. SCOTT, Church street, 

Roggearber y. Cotk.___ 

TTORTICULTURAL GLASS. -4 2Ioz., 200ft. 

XI boxer. 8 in. by 6 in., 9 by 7, 19s.; 10 by 8 , 12 by 8 , 21s. 6 d.: 
11 by 9. 12 by 9, ’3 by 9. It by 9. 24s 9d.; 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 16 
by 10,13 by 11, 27s 6 d.; 14 by 12, 18 by 12, 18 by 12. 20 by 12, 22 
by 12, 24 by 12, 18 by 14, 18 by II, 20 by 14. 22 by 14, 24 by 14, 
20 by 15, >2 by 15, 24 by 15 3ls.: 18 by 16, 20 by 16, 22 by 16. 24 
by 16, ‘M by 18 22 b> 13, 24 by 18. 3Ss. Bd. Free on rail in Hull. 
Nett. Cash with order. Large stocks. Prompt delivery — 
F. & T. ROSS, Limited, Glass Importers, Railway-st, Hull. 
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CHAYWARDf *" 5 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY. 

LISTS LONDON. FREE. 
CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES. 




ALL 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT. 
FOR OTHER SIZISSr PRICES WRITE FORIILU5TRKTED LIST 

toGHAYWARD. 


BRDCKLEY ROAD.BROCKIEY. 5.E 


DESIDERATUM 

I 


EATINC 
APPARATUS AS FI. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Deckmber 2, 19U5 


The Boiler for Amateurs 
KINNELL’S PATENT 

“HORSE-SHOE.” 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd 
■wass - NORWICH. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS: 

Rock. Wall, Marsh Plante, and Mountain 8hrub. By 
W. Robinson, author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.” 
3rd edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10 b. 8d. nett.; 
poet free, lie. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

HOMS GROUNDS. Revised, with descriptions of all the 
best plants, tre«w, and shrubs, their culture and arrange* 
meat, illustrated on wood. Medium 8vo, IBs.; poet tree, 
15s. 8d , . 

V The same. 1 vol., finely and strongly bound In sage-green 
half morooco, 21s. nett; post free, 21s. 6d. 

%* The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco, for 


30N8ERVAT0RIE8 DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 


Patents 10398. 
& .10,674. 


Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawiDgs by Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. linen boardB, price 10s. 6d. nett; poet free, Us. 

V THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
band press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Flowering and Fineleatkd Palms, Ferns, and 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plant*, embracing all the best 
plant* in cultivation. Bp Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; 
poet free, 12s. 6d. „ __ , 

V A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plant* (not illustrated) are offered at 5e. nett, post free. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of it* cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by poet, Is 2d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Part*- English - Latin and Latin- 
English. By W m Miller. 12*.; post free, 12s. fd. "A 
work of value whi-’h extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrub*. — 
Time*. July 25,1885. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees, 

Shrubs, and Plant* suitable for Town Culture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price Is.; by post, la. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of It* culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery Price Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 
VILLAGARDENING. A Hand book embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Horda y. 
Price 6a.; post free, 6s. 6d. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand 

book giving full information for the oulture of fruit fer 
profit. Price 1b. ; post free, Is. 2d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL ; OK, TllK Cp.mk 

ter I eh or THE Future. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7». 6d.; post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 


Awarded Gold Medal two years In snooesslon for 
Heating Apparatus. 

Best & most economical, thoroloro cheapest 

Illustrated Catalogue, plans, and estimates free on 
receipt of particulars to 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 

SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


No. <»a SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE, 


PRUNING 

r KNlVES 


AgSgBf'L 

Trice List Free. 

Staff Pruning: Knife, reliable, 1 / 1 . 
Ivory Budding Knife* tine make, 1/ 
Ivory 2-blade Waistcoat Knife, 


N) —Sr.AN, 10ft by 8ft. jEIO 10 0 

No 47 a.— Lean-to, 10ft. by 7ft. 8 10 0 

Theft House* nrt srnf out well made, painted three coats, 
glazed Sl-oz glass, and Carriage Paid. _ 


’’“MIDIAND 

Beating apparat us_. 


BURNS 12 HOURS 

WITHOUT ATTENTION. 
Complete with Boiler. 
Feed Box .Two 4 m Pipes. 
Expansion Joints. A 
Smoke Pipe. 

Lists Free 

•AHtVLLEN & C ov - 

-n^Y" Heixrinc Engineers. 

.‘I gK? NORTHAMPTON. 


LADIES! DO NOT FAIL 


To send for design showing exact sire of our 
IMPROVED DEFIANCE VIBRATING LOCKSTITCH 
SEWING MACHINE, works by haud or treadle. Four 
Years’ Warranty with each Machine. 


on V ENHovsea 


COMPLETE WITH 
CABINET COVER. 
The cheapest, most per¬ 
fect, and easiest to learn 
in the market. Sent to 
any part of the country on 
easy terms. 11 monthly 
payments of 5 s. per 
month. Designspostfree. 

W. J. HARRIS & CO., LTD., LONDON. 

Chief Office, 51, Rig Lane, Feckham. 
London, S.E., and Branches. 


DEFIANCE 


Of all Booksellers or Jrom this Office, 

17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


BPHrJ FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerlesa, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
rertea from Government Rides, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting; 15a each. Double barrelled Breech 
'oaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 6 b. 100. Air Guns, 12b. 6d 
Walking-stick Guns. 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Vesey street, Birmingham. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FROM £2 15 0. FROM £2 10 O. 


An admirable Food of the 


PRESS DAY FRIDAY. 
Published WEDNESDAY for SATURDAY. 


Finest quality and flavour. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Line Advertisements.— 9d. per line, minimum 
three lines (about twenty words occupy the first three 
lines and each additional line about nine words). FK(_ NT 
PAGE guaranteed, Is. per line. No series reduction w 
made for " Line ” Advertisement*. 

Displayed or with Blocks. 

One Insertion .. .. 10a. per inch. 

Six Insertion* .. .. 93. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more ,, .. .. 8a. 6d. „ *• 

Guaranteed Position*. 

No Reduction for Series. 

At the rate of £18 per page, minimum half a column. 

Whole Back Page, £20. 

Consecutive insertions not guaranteed. 

No advertisement inserted at a lew price than 2*. Sd. 

***Advertisement, for enmilne number should reach the 
Oltioe early in the week preesdino that of ton* to enaiiro 
insertion. No Advertisement enn be altered or 
“stopped" after FRIDAY morning's ixisit. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks Ruaranteed. 

Advertisers not havinit a re(rular account at the Ones 


Nutritious and Economical, 


“GARDENING” 
BINDING COVERS 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
pipes. For Greenhouses, etc. 
Catalogue free. 


Covers for Binding each Volume of Gab 
libnxno, from Vol. 1. np to the present time, 
are on sale. Price Is. fid. each | post free, 
Is. 9d. each. 


Of all Booksellers; or from the Publishing 
Office; 17, Fnrnival-st., Holborn, London, E.C. 


T EGGINGS. 

L once; Justp 

(STCM® 


-Smart military officer’s appear¬ 
ed ou^ffTHtTvice for other (Attorns. Very 
. Wi/wnd yatf,jpoaW|crT« rtaropa. 


WANTED. —“GARDENING ILLUS 
* » TRATED, ’ Vo!s. 17 to 23.-JOH N WHELDON A CO. 
38. Great Queen-street., London, W.O. 
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FRUIT. 


I'KUMNU MORELLO CHERRIES. 

As the trees are now nearly, or quite leafless, 
pruning may be commenced. Although early 
pruning is not imperative, it is, looking at 
the matter from a common sense point of view, 
much more convenient, and certainly more 
comfortable for the pruner to make a com¬ 
mencement with it as early in autumn as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, particularly when there 
is much to be done. Where many wall-trees 
are grown it is generally the rule to start with 
those trained on walls having a northern 
aspect, such as the Morello Cherry, for in¬ 
stance, so that both the work, pruning and 
nailing, or tying, may bo completed before 
the weather is likely to become very cold. 
Afterwards Plums and dessert Cherries on 
cast walls will claim attention, then Pears, 
the rear being brought up by Peaches and 
Apricots. The pruning of trees out in the 
open may be either undertaken at the same 
time as the wall trees, or they may wait until 
the latter are finished, this depending a great 
deal on the amount of efficient labour at com¬ 
mand. In their case the earlier they are 
pruued so much the sooner can the annual 
cleansing be effected, with the subsequent 
pointing of the ground beneath them to make 
all look neat and tidy. The application of 
manure to trees that need a stimulus has been 
touched upon in a previous note, but ail 
omission then occurred in not mentioning the 
value of wood ashes, and, for the matter of 
that, the residue from rubbish-fires also, as a 
fertiliser for fruit-trees. This is best used 
when quite dry, and should be strewn or 
spread on the surface beneath the trees just 
before digging or pointing is done. A good 
dressing of either or both may also be given 
the alleys beneath wall-trees after they are 
set in order, and may be used in conjunction 
with lime or lime-rubble for the stone fruits. 

Taking the Morello Cherry first, I will 
briefly describe the method of pruning. 
The first, thing is to free the trees of 
dead wood and spurs, and as much of the 
old hearing wood as possible, to make way for 
the young wood of the current year’s produc¬ 
tion, which will hear fruit next season. Al¬ 
though necessary to train in as much of this 
young wood as space will admit, there must 
bo no crowding, and the surplus may he cut 
clean out or spurred back to three or four 
buds. These spurs will produce fruit next 
year, after which cut them clean out. 
Neglected trees will require branch pruning 
in addition to thinning out the young wood, 
as it often happens in cases of this description 
that the extremities of the branches, which 
reach up to the coping, and in extreme cases 
overtop it, are furnished with young wood, 
for which there is no training space available. 
These should, therefore, be cut back to a 
point where subsidiary branches exist, which 
when taken or trained up in their places will 
barely reach up to the coping. After doing 
this, should there still Ke too many h4*«ijncl|jes 
to allow of a siifflciency \^f l *\ii^c> sbdJs|Hting 


laid in, cut out a few of the oldest. If much 
cutting of this description has to be done it is 
just as well to paint the wounds over with 
lead colour in case gumming should follow. 
Thin out the wood in young trees, if necessary, 
and to preserve an even balance it may be 
requisite to dispense with a leading shoot or 
so ou the one side, their places to be taken 
by the shoots uext below them. Bush trees in 
the open will simply need a general look over 
with a view to cutting out any dead wood 
there may be, and thinning out young growths 
where they have become too crowded. Serni- 
established trees may need a shoot removed 
here and there, unless there is a danger of the 
heads getting too dense, when the knife must 
of necessity be more freely used. As the 
Morello Cherry is so liable to black-fly 
attacks during the summer months, a thorough 
cleansing of both trees and the face of the 
wall should follow ou the completion of 
pruning. The caustic alkali solution so fre- 1 
quently recommended in these columns will 
effectively accomplish this, and those who do 
not care about going to the trouble of buying 
the ingredients, and weighing and mixing. j 
etc., can now buy the chemicals ready mixed 
in air-tight tins, the contents of which they I 
have nothing else to do but to dissolvo in 
warm or hot water, and apply the resulting 
solution with a sprayer. A cheap wash for 
winter use is soap-suds from the laundry, 
which may be applied time after time during 
mild weather with a garden engine or syringe, 
forcing it well into all crevices and holes in 
the brickwork and mortar courses. A. W. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

(Reply to “J. A. II.”) 

Your walls would be better for fruit-trees, 
especially those fan-trained, as Peaches and 
LMums are, if they were from 8 feet to 9 feet 
in height. A low wall somewhat restricts 
growth just when the trees are in full vigour. 
The matter is of rather less moment with 
Apples and Pears, as those trees oil walls are 
usually trained horizontally. In your dis¬ 
trict, Peaches should do very well on south¬ 
west and south-east walls, provided these 
aspects are not swept by cold winds in the 
spring. Where such is the case, breaks, in 
the shnoe of straw-thatched hurdles, fixed to 
the wall at intervals, sideways, so that they 
stand out 3 feet or so, furnish capital wind¬ 
breaks and protection. Blister of leaves in the 
spring is a common [noilnet of cold, sweep¬ 
ing winds. As your trees also must bo in 
growth restricted to 6 feet in height, root 
action should be restricted also, and at the 
first, holes—opened to be filled with fresh, stiff 
loam, with which are mixed wood-ashes, old 
mortar refuse, soot, and a very small quan¬ 
tity of bone dust-need be, for the first few 
years, but 4 feet long by 3 feet wide. If 
allowed too much root room and the soil be too 
rich or too light and porous, very coarse, 
Tank, sappy growth is apt. to result, 
and that is not fruitful. The soil for Peach 
roots should be made fairly firm by treading, 
ns root action then is closer home and pro¬ 
ductive of more fibrous matter. Any planting 


cannot be done too soon now. Six good 
Peaches are Amsden Juue, Hale’s Early, 
Early Gros Mignonue, earlies; and, later, 
Royal George, Dymond, and Violette Hative. 
Obtain dwarf-trained trees. Half-standards 
are required only for high walls. Dwarf- 
trained trees have their lower branches some 
10 inches to 12 inches from the ground. The 
varieties named are some of the best for 
walls. 

Of Plums for dessert choose -July Green 
Gage, ripe end of July ; Green Gage, end of 
August; Jefferson, early in September; 
Brally’s Green Gage, Late Transparent, end 
of September ; and Coe’s Golden Drop, Octo¬ 
ber. Treat as for Peaches in soil and in 
planting. 

Six dessert Apples are Beauty of Bath, 
King of the Pippins, James Grieve, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Ribstou Pippin, and Stunner 
Pippin, ripening in this order. Pears: 
Doyenne d’Ete, ripe in August, cat from the 
tree ; Williams’ Bon Chretien, ripe in Sep¬ 
tember; Marguerite Marillat, Louise Bonne, 
Doyenne du Comice, and Josephine do 
Malines, the last ripening in January. 

Six cooking Apples are Lord Suffield. Stir¬ 
ling Castle, Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Lord Derby, and Newton Wonder. 
All newly-planted trees will need rather hard 
pruning in February. A mulch of long 
manure over the roots of each when planted 
will do them good service. 


WORK IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Although the frosts lately experienced have 
been severe enough to denude fruit-trees of 
their foliage, yet rain, which is so badly 
needed before an attempt to lift on a largo 
scale is thought of, still holds off. The sub¬ 
soil is drier than many imagine, and quite 
recently when moving a few specimen trees it 
was found necessary to give the soil surround¬ 
ing them a thorough soaking of water in ad¬ 
vance, otherwise it would in any case have 
been impossible to have secured,a good ball. 
Nurserymen also experience great difficulty in 
lifting when the subsoil is dry, and on some 
soils it is absolutely necessary to moisten the 
soil some distance down. Intending planters 
must, therefore, exercise patience, and not 
look for their orders being executed at an 
early date this season. This should, how¬ 
ever, be no reason why such preliminary 
operations as digging the holes, providing 
some nice friable compost for covering the 
roots with when the staple is of a stiff and, 
perhaps, clayey nature, and stakes for tying 
the trees to when planted, should not have 
attention. In low-lying localities it may be 
necessary to drain off superfluous moisture, 
and to make provision for keeping the roots 
warm and dry by putting a 6-inch to 9-inch 
layer of brickbats in the bottom of the holes. 
Again, when the ground is so damp that what, 
is termed station planting has to be resorted 
to, which is planting just below or on a level 
with the surface, the soil for covering the 
roots being mounded up for some distance 
round each tree, the requisite quantity- of 
compost should be placed m readiness con- 
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tiguous to where they will bo planted. By 
giving duo attention to these details before¬ 
hand much time is saved, and planting can 
then proceed without interruption, a great 
consideration when many trees have to be 
dealt with. 

Those who are not contemplating doing any 
or much planting inay, perhaps, have trees 
which stand in need of lifting and trans¬ 
planting, or, in the case of established trees, 
root pruning to bring them into a fruitful con¬ 
dition. Both these operations may be suc¬ 
cessfully performed now, and may be carried 
on for the next few weeks. The application 
oF manure to all such trees that need it, also 
the removal of the inert or worn out compost 
to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches in the 
case of borders in which cordon Pears and 
Plums are planted, are other important 
matters which are best attended to in autumn. 
The manuring of bush fruits, such as Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries and Raspberry plan¬ 
tations, should also be done as soon as frost 
renders the ground firm enough to be wheeled 
upon without cutting it up. Failing frost, 
planks should be used. A mulch of old and 
well-rotted hot-bed manure proves very bene- 
< ini to plantations of Strawberries which have 
been formed two years and upwards, and the 
earlier this is wheeled on and spread between 
I he rows and around the plants the better. 
In this case care should be taken to first free 
llie ground of weeds by hoeing the surface 
before applying the manure. As to whether 
the manure should be merely used in the form 
of a mulch or lightly dug in is a matter on 
which growers hold various opinions. Market 
growers do not hesitate to move the soil be¬ 
tween the rows, and some experienced gar¬ 
deners adopt the same plan with excellent 
results. Where a light digging is made an 
annual practice no harm is done, but when a 
plantation is left for one or two seasons 1 
think it then best to leave it so, as digging 
under such circumstances must, and does, 
deprive the plants of great numbers of roots. 
Autumn-formed beds should be looked over 
and freed from weeds and runners, and a final 
hoeing of the surface given. These have 
made excellent growth, and they look like 
yielding well next season. 

Where a practice is made of raising a stock 
of Currants and Gooseberries at home from 
cuttings, the present is the best time to carry 
out the propagation, as nearly every cutting 
may bo depended on to root where they are 
inserted in autumn. The cuttings should be 
denuded of all buds, except four or five at the 
top, and as trees on what are termed legs— 
■i.c., clean stems from 9 inches to 1 foot in 
length above ground lovel—are always pre¬ 
ferable to those which branch out close to the 
soil, this should be allowed for when select¬ 
ing tlie wood for and preparing the cuttings. 
Black Currants arc, of course, an exception 
to this rule, as in their case base growths are 
encouraged. The new variety of Black Cur¬ 
rant, Boskoop Giant, is a vigorous grower, 
and so far is quite free from big bud. This 
lias been planted a considerable distance 
away from all other varieties, with a view to 
prove whether isolation is of any effect or not. 

When birds are so numerous that it be¬ 
comes an absolute necessity to net the Red 
and White Currants and Gooseberry quarters 
over during the winter months to save the 
bushes from being disbudded, the nets 
should be got on early this year, as the prin¬ 
cipal sinners in this direction are so very 
abundant. G. P. K. 


PEACHES IN GREENHOUSE FAILING. 

1 it v\ k in a greenhouse four Peach-trees, planted three 
yean ago. One has borne no fruit this year, the others bad 
a fair quantity of fruit, but most of it fell ofT before it was 
ripe. A great- many shoots have come up through the soil 
from the roots of the trees. Ought I to take them up and 
examine the roots, or what would you advise?—P en- 

fclONBR. 

[You would have enabled us to have given 
a definite opinion re. your Peach-trees had 
you added a few particulars as to character of 
the soil your border is composed of and how 
the latter was prepared before planting was 
done ; also a few facts as to the general man¬ 
agement as regards airing, watering, etc. In 
Die absence of such details our reply can only 
bo conjectural. Br-the first placa, the young 
h!)rjf|j.s pushing ufwhrntfgk tlnj Qll^surkers, 


as they are usually termed, have their origin 
on the main roots, and as soon as detected 
should always be destroyed, ns they rob the 
trees of a great deal of nutriment. When 
fruit-trees commence to throw up suckers they 
usually continue to do so each season, but 
much may be done to prevent their increase 
by baring the roots from which they spring, 
and not only cutting clean out all suckers in 
evidence, but all such as are in embryo, as 
it were, indications of which may be seen in 
the form of small knots or protuberances on 
the said roots. These should be pared off 
with a sharp knife, and, if not an effectual 
cure, we have known it to greatly lessen the 
nuisance in obstinate cases. In any case, you 
will have to free the roots of your trees of 
these “ robbers,” but the mode of performing 
it will depend on whether it is necessary to 
lift and transplant the trees or otherwise. If 
lifting is unnecessary, then proceed in the 
manner already indicated. 

With regard to the trees casting their 
fruits. This complaint arises from various 
causes, such as imperfect fertilisation, when 
the fruits will remain on the tree in appar¬ 
ently sound condition until the stoning period 
is reached, and, after this is completed, all 
such as have their kernels or seeds imper¬ 
fect arc gradually cast or otherwise fall from 
the trees. Two other causes are keeping 
the border too wet (when the fruits will fall 
just as they arc approaching maturity) and 
over cropping the trees. In this ease, the 
casting lakes place after the fruits have 
stoned, and as the ripening stage is reached 
the extra strain on the energies of the trees 
compelling the latter to perform what the 
cultivator fails to do by reducing the crop to 
safe limits, which, by the way, is one fruit 
to each square foot of trellising covered by 
each individual tree. We have before now 
witnessed a wholesale casting of fruits result 
through nothing else hut want of courage to 
thin out the fruits so soon as the stoning 
period has been safely passed, with the con 
sequence that the ultimate crop was hut a 
third of what it should have been. Another 
source still to which casting is often attribu¬ 
table is due to the soil being deficient of lime, 
without which the fruits are unable to per¬ 
fect the hard substance, termed the stones, 
which envelops the kernels or seeds. Finally, 
when the roots descend into the subsoil (par¬ 
ticularly when the latter is composed of marl 
or clay) fruit-dropping will often result in 
consequence of the sour, crude juices being 
pumped up, as it were, by the roots, causing 
what is known as stone-splitting, the fruits 
in this case sometimes falling just before they 
should ripen, and in other cases they ripen 
prematurely (perhaps one half being soft and 
the other half firm) and are sour or flavour¬ 
less. Now as to 

Remedies. —With regard to imperfect fer¬ 
tilisation, did you, when the trees were in 
bloom, take stops to fertilise the flowers arti¬ 
ficially, either with the aid of a camel-hair 
brush or a rabbit’s tail, fastened on the end 
of a stick? Neglecting to do so would ac¬ 
count for failure, particularly if the weather 
was dull and bees could not gain access to 
the house ; the majority of the flowers would 
then fail to set. Always make a point of fer¬ 
tilising the blossoms about mid-day, and if 
you have large and small flowered varieties 
fertilise some of the latter first, and then 
some of the former. By changing about in 
this way you will bo more certain of getting 
a good set, as some of the large-flowered sorts 
cannot always be depended on for a crop 
when fertilised with their own pollen. In the 
case of failure arising from affording too 
liberal supplies of water, or the reverse, the 
remedy is obvious. Over cropping, too, is a 
matter which is in the hands of the cultivator 
to prevent, and a resolution should be formed 
and acted up to to thin down the crop as soon 
as the fruits have stoned in the future in the 
manner already stated above. When the 
trouble arises from a deficiency of lime in the 
soil, this can he remedied by affording a dress¬ 
ing of freshly-slaked lime or bone-meal to the 
surface of the border while the trees are dor¬ 
mant and forking it in some 3 inches or 
4 inches deep. Another, and still better, way 
would be to lift the trees and then work in 
some old lime rubble, turning the whole of 
the border over nearly down to the drainage. 


If your soil is poor, you might add bone-meal 
and $inch hones, both being of the greatest 
assistance, not only to Peaches, hut other 
stone fruits as well. When the roots get out 
of hand and strike down into the subsoil 
there is no alternative but to lift the trees 
and re-make the border, and to prevent a re¬ 
currence of the evil it is always advisable to 
concrete the base and to lay a drain to carry 
off the superfluous water. Lifting may be 
done with safety now', and while the con¬ 
creting of the border base is being done and 
the border reconstructed, the trees will take 
no harm if they are carefully laid in by the 
heels outdoors. This will afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to thoroughly free the roots of the 
suckers.] 


PRUNING PLUM TREES. 

It is generally agreed that Plums, whether 
grown in bush or pyramidal form, or as 
trained trees for walls, do not require such 
severe pruning as Apples and Pears, for in¬ 
stance, by reason of the young wood being 
furnished more or less with blossom buds. 
To prune hack these young growths in tho 
same manner as one would those of either an 
Apple or Pear-tree would lead to a great 
sacrifice, and therefore tend to lessen the 
probable yield of fruit; while to leave them 
too long would soon cause the spurs to be¬ 
come of an inordinate length- particularly on 
wall-trees. As it is, the latter, in the course 
of a few years, have a tendency to project too 
far from the wall, and unless the coping is a 
good wide one, the trees lose the benefit of 
the protection afforded by the wall while in 
blossom. A compromise has, therefore, to he 
effected in the matter of pruning, and it is 
usual to prune hack spur growths on the trees 
in the open garden to four and five buds, and 
to three and four on wall-trees, including 
cordons. Full-grown bush and pyramid trees 
will need to have the young wood at their 
extremities cut hack in the same manner; 
hut, with regard to those which yet have to 
extend some distance before they become fully 
established, these leading shoots may he left 
one-third, one-lialf, or two-thirds their entire 
length, according to circumstances and the 
ripeness of tile wood. Wall trees should he 
treated in a similar manner as regards the 
leaders, and whenever there is space for doing 
so without crowding, lay in young shoots here 
and there, especially in the case of the old 
Green and other Gages, which make awkward 
growth and need a continual renewal of their 
branches to maintain them in good hearing 
condition. The leading shoots to cordons 
should he stopped within 8 inches or 9 inches 
of the wall coping, otherwise there will be no 
space for spurs to form at the tips. The fore¬ 
going advice is intended to apply to trees 
that are well looked after, both in the way of 
lifting and root-pruning, on the one hand, ami 
in being fed from the surface to keep them in 
regular hearing condition on the other, be¬ 
cause it is valueless in the case of trees 
which make strong growth and have got rut 
of hand. Root pruning or lifting is the 
remedy required in this instance to put mut¬ 
ters right, after which the advice tendered 
above will apply. A few words on 

Spur-pruning may not he out of place, as 
it lias already been alluded to, for some 
readers may be glad t,o know how it is per¬ 
formed. Supposing, for instance, a wall- 
tree has its spurs standing so far out from the 
wall that the tree might as well, or better, 
be cut in the open for all the protection it 
receives either from frost or rain when in 
flower. Such a tree, if worth retaining, 
should then he subjected to spur-pruning, 
which consists in cutting out a certain num¬ 
ber of spurs each season—say. one half in the 
present year and the remainder in the next, 
or, if deemed advisable, the operation may be 
spread over three seasons. The more ex¬ 
peditiously it is done, within reasonable 
limits, the quicker will the tree become rc- 
clothed with new spurs, for it is astonishing 
what recuperative powers a healthy old Plum- 
tree possesses, and it will quickly recover 
from what appears to be very drastic treat¬ 
ment. All spurs should be cut back to within 
an inch of the branch on which they have 
their origin, as these stumps emit new 
growths which, when stopped in due course. 
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form the basis of the new spurs. When too 
many growths are emitted, as is sometimes 
the case, they must be thinned out, leaving 1 
*two, or, at the most, three, of the best situ¬ 
ated ones, and pulling the others clean out 
by the heel. In the event of any of the 
stumps failing to break, no alarm need be felt, | 
as there are sure to be some dormant buds 
on the branch near by which will eventually 
push into growth. Spur-pruning, if intelli- i 
gently performed, gives old and healthy fruit- 
trees—not only Plums—a new lease of life— 
particularly if accompanied by a renewal of 
the soil overlying the roots in the alleys. An I 
alternative is to give a good mulching of farm¬ 
yard manure after breaking up the surface of 
the alley to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches ' 
■ with a fork. Alleys in which the soil has be- | 
come much compacted, as a result of con¬ 
stant trampling in attending to the trees, I 
should always be broken up a few inches deep 
so soon as tying or nailing is completed. 
Some soils become so hard and impervious to 
moisture when liable to be much trodden 
upon that it becomes necessary to work in a 
good dressing of old mortar rubble with the 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA WATSONI. 

This, which first appeared in Europe at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1889, must be given a 
place among the fine shrubs that have been 
introduced to this country. The flowers, 
which are freely borne, each measure nearly 
6 inches in diameter, and are ivory-white on 
the inner segments, the outer ones flushed 
with rose. A very conspicuous feature of the 
flower is a broad ring of crimson filaments 
that surround the pistil. When first open the 
flowers of this Magnolia are sweetly scented. 
It is quite hardy in this country. 


PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Very few gardening matters are so little 
understood as the pruning of flowering shrubs, 
for the work is too often carried out in such a 
manner as to result only in the production of 
a dumpy bush, with little, if any, prospect of 
blossoms. The usual method is, without any 
regard for the natural habit of each partieu- 


Floxer ol Magnolia Wataoni. 


surface now and again to keep it open, the 
present being a good time to do this. Trees 
in the open should also be afforded a manurial 
mulch after pricking up the surface soil. 
This sounds simple enough, yet many ignore 
the fact that the effect of heavy and continu¬ 
ous fruit-bearing is exhaustive. Feeding at 
the roots will assist them in recovering from 
the strain. A. W. 

Diseased bark on Apple-trees.—I send you 
some bits of diseased bark off a quite young Apple-tree. I 
c in Bee egga on the bark through a glow. Will you kindly 
give me some account of them?—R. I!. 

-lam sending you a branch of a young standard 

Apple-tree (Lord Sutlield). By the aid of a magnifying 
glass you will notice a mass of small red eggs on the bark, 
and amongst them I have seen minute red insects. I 
should be much obliged if you will inform me what they 
are, and what course I may adopt to destroy them?— 
F. Davies. 

[The little red objects which you find on the 
diseased bark of your Apple-tree are not eggs, 
but they are the perithecia, or cases, contain¬ 
ing the spores of the canker fungus (Nectria 
ditissima). In other words, your Apple-tree 
is attacked by canker. You should cut off the 
infested branches, or, if that be not prac¬ 
ticable, cut out the cankered part thoroughly 
and then paint the wqrfim? p^r with ltar»- 
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lar specimen, to go over them with a knife, 
or even a pair of shears, and fashion them 
all after one common mould. In this way the 
clean, young, vigorous shoots, upon which, in 
many instances, the future display of blcs- 
I soms depends, are shortened back to about 
I half their length, to the almost total destruc- 
i tion of the prospective flowers, while the 
shorter and exhausted ones which often 
I crowd up the centre of the bush are un¬ 
touched, as they do not interfere with the 
ideal beehive or cone shape of the specimen 
operated upon. Far better treatment than 
I this is to leave the matter entirely to nature, 
but, at the same time, pruning, if judiciously 
! carried out, is decidedly beneficial, though 
not so necessary as it is usually considered 
I to be, for when seeking information regarding 
any particular shrub the most frequent ques- 
I tion is—How must it be pruned? The ad¬ 
vantage of judicious^ pruning shrubs is to 
keep them within bounds, which, in gardens 
i of a limited extent, is an important matter, 

, and also by the removal of useless wood the 
yield of blossoms is greatly increased. The 
I majority of our deciduous shrubs make their 
| flow'er-growth one year and bloom the next, 
i so that it will be very evident, even to the 


uninitiated, that if cut back in the winter a 
great deal of the following season’s display of 
bloom will be needlessly sacrificed. To this 
group belong such well-known and popular 
shrubs as Deutzias, Spirreas, Fhiladelphuses, 
Forsythias, Lilacs, Weigelas, Ribes, Rubus 
deliciosus, Viburnums, etc. The time to 
prune these is as soon as possible after their 
blossoms are over, and the way to carry it 
out is to cut away all old and exhausted 
shoots, thus leaving space for the full develop¬ 
ment of clean, vigorous ones, upon which the 
following season’s yield of blossoms depends. 
Forsythias, for instance, if treated as open 
bushes, will push forth shoots (5 feet long in 
a single season which will flower profusely. 
Immediately the blossoms are past the shoots 
must bo cut buck to within two or three eyes 
of the base, and as these plants flower natur¬ 
ally so early in the season there is then a long 
season’s growth before them. Spineas—at 
least, many of them—push up their new 
growths from the base of the plant, and, in 
the case of these, a rigid thinning out of ex¬ 
hausted shoots should be carried out directly 
the blossoms are past. The different hybrid 
forms of Philadelphia, particularly those 
obtained from the little Philadelphia 
microphyllns, all of which flower about 
midsummer, may be treated almost like 
a herbaceous subject, for if the majority 
of the old shoots are cut away the young 
ones already fully started will develop 
rapidly and flower freely the following 
year. Illustrations of this class of shrubs 
'might be extended indefinitely, but 
enough have been given to show the evil 
effects of winter pruning on subjects such 
as these. The different members of the 
Plum and Cherry family will, while 
young, need to bo cut back in winter or 
early spring in order to obtain a shapely 
specimen, but once this is formed prun¬ 
ing may be limited to a little thinning out 
of exhausted wood or spurring back 
moderately when necessary. The various 
ornamental kinds of Pyrus may be kept 
in shape by means of summer pruning. 
One member of this family, viz., the 
popular Pyrus japonica, and its numerous 
varieties, are apt to form a mass of weak 
shoots, on which flowers may be sought 
for in vain. A rigid thinning of these is 
absolutely necessary. 

There are, on the other hand, many de¬ 
ciduous flowering shrubs that may be 
pruned in the winter. One of the most 
marked examples is the popular Hydran¬ 
gea paniculata grandiflora, which, before 
any signs of growth are manifest, is 
greatly benefited by a thinning out of nil 
the weak shoots, and the strong ones must 
he cut back to within two or three eyes 
of the base. This will lead to the pro¬ 
duction of plenty of flowering shoots, 
which, if the aim is the formation of huge 
pyramidal-shaped heads of blossoms (now 
so popular), must be considerably re¬ 
duced in number ; but, in my opinion, a 
specimen bearing numerous heads of nor¬ 
mal size is a far more pleasing object. 
The numerous garden varieties of Ceanothus, 
in the production of which C. ameri- 
canus has played a part, all flower rn 
the young growth, hence they may bo 
cut back to within two or three eyes 
of the old wood after the winter’s frost is 
past. Much the same may he said of such 
things as Desmodium peiululiflorum, most 
of the Hypericums, and all shrubs that natur¬ 
ally die back a good deal in the winter, 
notably the newer Asiatic Buddleins. 

Another kind of pruning that may be 
j carried out in the winter is when shrubs have 
been neglected for years they are apt to run 
I up with a quantity of thin branches which 
rarely flower. To this the Lilac is particu¬ 
larly liable. In a case such as this drastic 
measures may be resorted to by thinning out 
all the old wood and shortening back the 
I young shoots it is decided to retain. By so 
doing the specimen will be given a new lease 
of life, though one or two season’s display of 
flowers may be sacrificed. A very important 
feature in the case of the Lilac is to cut 
away the numerous suckers which are in most 
cases pushed up. 

This by no means exhausts the subject of 
pruning flowering deoidijo,us shrubs ; jiulerd, 
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the only aim is a few general remarks, which 
will, I trust, prove helpful to some of the 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated. 

X. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Ohoisya ternata). 
—In reference to a letter in your issue of the 25th inst., it 
may not be amiss to mention that in my garden here the 
Ohoiajas have scarcely suffered at all by the very' cold 
weather this season. The Golden Privets have been badly 
nipped, and for the present their beauty is ^one. The 
Arbutus stands the cold here very well, and is, I think, 
one of the most beautiful of shrubs.— Dennis B. SqciRii, 
Lymeboumt , Sidmouth. 

The Oape Silver-tree (Leucodendron argenteum). 
—I thould be much obliged if you could give me some 
advice respecting the raising of this plant from seed. On 
a former occasion I succeeded in obtaining seedlings 
4 inches or 6 inches high, but lost them on transplanting 
rhem into pots. It appears that this is a rather difficult 
plant to keep, and probably requires some special kind of 
■oil and treatment.- II. M. 

[Sow the seeds in tlie spring as I lie seed¬ 
lings are liable to damp oft during their 
earlier stages. Keep the seeds until the end 
of February or the first half of March, when 
they may be sown, using for the purpose 
either pots or pans, which must be thoroughly 
drained. The soil should be of a good open 
nature—say, two parts of peat to one each of 
loam and silver-sand—and with this compost 
the pots or pans may be filled to within half 
an inch or rather more of the top. The sur¬ 
face having been made level, the seeds may 
be sown thereon, and covered to a depth of a 
quarter of an inch with the same compost 
sifted fine. Having been lightly watered 
through a fine rose, the seed pots may be 
placed either in the warmest part of the green¬ 
house or in a structure kept at an inter- j 
mediate temperature, should one he available 
for the purpose. Sufficient water should be I 
given to keep the soil moist, and so treated 
the young plants may he reasonably expected 
to appear above ground in a month or six 
weeks from the time of sowing. A good time 
to pot off the young plants is when the first 
rough leaf makes its appearance between the 
cotyledons, and the compost should consist 
of the same kind of soil as that in which the 
seeds were sown. For this purpose small pots 
about 1^ inch or 2 inches in diameter must be 
used, and they should have a good layer of 
broken crocks in the bottom. In potting, 
the young plants should be buried nearly to 
fhe seed leaves, otherwise they are liable to 
topple over and decay (which will happen if 
they stand too long in their seed pots). They 
must be kept somewhat close for a little time 
after potting, and when recovered from the 
check keep them under much the same con¬ 
ditions as the greenhouse Heaths—that is to 
say, plenty of air whenever possible, and 
careful attention as regards watering. This 
Eeucodendron will run up rather tall; in¬ 
deed, it does not branch out at all freely un¬ 
less the top is pinched out, and the flowers 
may be left out of consideration altogether. 
If too heavily shaded during the summer the 
foliage will not be so silvery as on plants 
more exposed ; still, the sun shining on the 
side of the pot is very injurious to this 
Jjeucodendron as well ns to Heaths.] 

The Wistaria in India.—T am sending by 
this day’s mail a photo of the front of my 
bungalow, showing Wistaria in bloom on 
October 25th, at an elevation of 7,000 feet 
above sea level. On the left, pillar of the 
porch is the white variety, blit the colour 
does not. show well in the photo. The trees 
in the backgound are Acacia melanoxylon 
and Eucalyptus Saligna, which grow into 
huge trees with us, and soon starve out any¬ 
thing in their neighbourhood. Nearly all 
English fruits do well with me, but, so far, 

I have not been able to fruit the Red Cur¬ 
rant or Gooseberry. I import all my trees 
from Australia, with a guarantee that they 
are free of blight and disease, my experience 
with English-grown trees being very unfor¬ 
tunate, and I had to burn a lot.— George 
Oakes, Ootacamund , November 8 fh, 1905. 
[The date at which the Wistaria blooms 
(Octob°r) is somewhat strange, but it may 
be that it has bloomed previously and that it 
is blooming a second time, as very often hap¬ 
pens in this country. Perhaps Mr. Oakes 
will in a future O'yrtTNtell us if sil?h is (he 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TREE DATURAS. 

In past years these noble plants were more 
used for conservatory decoration than is the 
case in the present day, but where sufficient 
space is available, the white-flowered D. 
suaveolens, with its hundreds of wide¬ 
mouthed white blossoms drooping gracefully 
from the spreading branches, is a lovely 
sight. To be seen at its best it should be 
planted out and cut back hard after flower¬ 
ing. Daturas were formerly styled Brug- 
mansias, but the former is the correct term. 
The species known are 


emitted by large specimens at night is very 
delicious. 

D. sanguine A is a native of the mountain¬ 
ous districts of Peru, and is considerably * 
hardier than any of the foregoing. It is 
largely grown permanently in the open in the 
south-west, and splendid examples may be 
seen in full flower in October, many of the 
blossoms being carried well into the new year. 
The finest specimen known to me is in Mr. 
Howard Fox’s garden at Rosehill, Falmouth, 
which is 12 feet in height and over 15 feet 
through. The flowers are funnel-shaped, and 
measure about 9 inches in length. In colour 
they are bright orange-scarlet, this tint 
merging into orange-yellow in the tube. 

D. chlorantha is, by some, held to be a 
variety of D. sanguinea, hut thpre is consider 



A flowering-Bhoot of Datum sanguinea. Plant growing in the open air in a Cornish garden. 


D. arborea, a native of the north-west of 
South America, whence it was introduced in 
1813. It bears white, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, each from 7 inches to 9 inches in 
length. There is a double form of this, 
known as D. Knighti. 

I). SUAVEOLENS is a native of Mexico, bear¬ 
ing white, open-mouthed flowers, which are 
larger than those of D. arborea, often being 
over a foot in length. The difference between 
the blossoms of D. suaveolens and D. arborea 
is that in D. suaveolens there is scarcely any 
lengthening of the segments, whereas in D. 
arborea the flowers have long tails to the 
corolla lobes. The blossoms of D. suaveolens 
are more sweetly-scented than those of any 
other species, and attain their greatest frag¬ 
rance at midnight, being scentless in the day 
time. It is largely grown at the Cape, where 
it is known as the Moonflower, and the odour 


able difference in the flowers, those of I), 
chlorantha being far more widely expanded 
at the mouth. If this Datura is a species, ns 
appears probable, its native habitat is un¬ 
known. Jts flowers are throughout a clear 
yellow', and when in bloom it is a far more 
effective plant than D. sanguinea. It grows 
well permanently planted in the open in 
Cornwall, but neither D. arborea, D. suaveo¬ 
lens, nor D. Knighti are suited to this 
method of culture, though, if kept in tubs 
under glass protection during the winter, 
and planted out during the late spring, they 
will flower well. There is said to be a double 
form of I). chlorantha and a scarlet-flowered 
species, D. coccinea, from Columbia, neither 
of which I have met with. Travellers in 
South America also speak of a rose-coloured 
ppeqiesipr variety, which does not appear to 
have been introduced into this count ry as yet. 
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T). Waymanniana was introduced about sixty 
years ago, and boro doublo purple and white 
flowers, but appears to have passed out of 
cultivation. S. W. Fitzhkrbert. 


GREENHOUSE HEATHS IN FLOWER. 
There is no season of the year in which we 
do not find some of the numerous greenhouse 
Heaths iu bloom, but in a general way they 
are, perhaps, more appreciated in the late 
autumn and winter than at any other time. 
A few of them are largely grown for decora¬ 
tion, and a visit to Covent Garden Market in 
the early hours of the morning enables cne to 
see what charming specimens can be grown in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, for that is the size , 
which finds favour with the market cultivator. | 
To be seen at their best Heaths require ' 
especial treatment, as they do not readily j 
associate with other plants, hence the growers j 
that supply the market are not numerous, | 
but, as a rule, they grow very large quantities 
of a few species. Si ill. the amateur may suc- 


preliy and comparatively new variety of this 
Heath, known as Erica gracilis nivalis, in 
which the flowers are nearly white. The win¬ 
ter Heath (Erica hyemalis) is another cne 
now in full flower in many places. The blos¬ 
soms of this are much larger than those of the 
preceding, and somewhat tubular in shape, 
the colour being deep rose-pink towards the 
basal part, and white at the apex. There is 
a variety (alba) in which the flowers are pure 
white, which causes it to be a great favourite 
with many. The 'dense-growing Erica caffra, 
with very small, urn-shaped blossoms of a 
whitish tint, is also in bloom, but though 
pretty it is very probable that this species 
will in time be to a great extent superseded 
by the white variety of Erica gracilis. 
Heaths of all kinds need careful watering, for 
though an excess of moisture is injurious, 
drought is equally harmful, and upon this 
point it must be borne in mind that the mar¬ 
ket. specimens are one mass of roots, and con¬ 
sequently need more moisture than one might 


Bouvardias do not need a deni of heat, and will blootn well 
provided the wood has been well ripened in the summer. 
—Lbaiiurst. 

MUbk,- This old-fashioned plant forces well, and any¬ 
one having a pot or two that aid duty last bummer should, 
without further delay, put them into heat and induce them 
to start, dividing them a few weeks later, and repotting the 
small pieces. The old-fashioned narrow-leaved sort is 
very sweet, and I do not know whether the broad-leaved 
and more handsome flowering variety surpasses it in this 
respect. Musk is easily raised from seed.—F. W. D. 

Camellias. — 1 have just bought at a eale three very 
large Camellias in tubs. They arc a mass of bud. I 
should be glad if you will tell me if they require feeding, 
and what treatment they ought to receive ?— L. Goold. 

[You say nothing as to what convenience 
you have for growing Camellias, but we are 
assuming that you have a greenhouse. The 
Camellia needs no special treatment, but will 
grow and thrive well in an ordinary con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 40 degs. or 45 degs. 
in winter. The sun’s rays in the summer 
should never directly reach t he leaves at any 
time, but should always be broken by a thick 
shading of some kind. Tnke care that the 



feed fairly well with some of the popular j 
Heaths bv treating them much as Indian 
Azaleas that is, standing them outside dur¬ 
ing the summer months in order that the 
growth may be well ripened. As soon as the 
flowers are over the plants should be cut down 
to G inches or thereabouts from the pot, and, 
if kept in the greenhouse, young shoots will 
soon be pushed forth. Then is the time to re¬ 
pot the plants, if they require it, using clean, 
well-drained pots about an inch larger than 
before, and pressing the soil very firmly 
around the old ball of earth. Care must also 
be taken that the plant is not buried deeper 
in the soil than it was previously. Good 
fibrous peat and silver sand, well mixed to¬ 
gether, form a very suitable compost. 

Of those now in bloom a charming species 
is Erica gracilis, which forms a neat, freely- 
branched little specimen, which bears I 
myriads of tiny rosy-purple blossoms. In 
order to obtain good coloured examples of this i 
Heath plenty of air and sunshine during the 
autumn is very necesgfTr^. Theresia la «ery ! 
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suppose them to require. The moisture must, 
however, be allowed to drain away freelv. 

X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Soudanese Bean (Dolichos hab-lab) is now 
in a cool house, anrl has lovely magenta coloured Mowers. 
It is like a miniature Everlasting Pea in the flower, but the 
stem is not winged. The fruit, a long pod, is of a most 
weird purplish colour, and much corrugated. It is a 
common plant in South Africa, and is edible.— William 
SO TER. 

Lapagerlas in pote, growing. — I quite agree 
with the cultural directions you give as to this plant on 
page 517, but I think you omit a very important point in 
not insisting that during the summer months the plants 
should be placed out-of-doors in a shady part of the 
garden. My own plants of L. rosea and L. alba have been 
given this treatment each year, and are now 6 feet high 
and full of bloom.—W m. Boriut, 307, Clapham-road, S. FT. 

Bouvardias.— Bouvardias are not only beautiful as 
pot plants, but wherever delicate sprays of bloom are 
wanted one may always have them at hand when such 
plants are in bloom. Alfred Neuner is a favourite double 
white, while President Garfleld is a double pink. Wher¬ 
ever Bouvardias are grown the scarlet blooms of leiantha 
should be found, for it is one of the very best sorts, and 
may with little diflJculty be flowered most of the year. 


watering is carefully done, and when water is 
given see that the ball is thoroughly soaked, 
as if the soil is allowed to become in the least 
dry the buds will fall. We should not ad¬ 
vise you to feed them unless von are quite 
sure that the pots are well filled with roots. 
Tf you suspect that the roots are at all dry, 
then we would advise you to stand the pots 
in a tub of water, leaving them in this until 
you find that the air bubbles have ceased to 
appear. Perhaps it would be advisable to 
thin the buds slightly, as there may be too 
many for the plant to bring to perfection. 
Bo careful that the plants are kept clean, as 
scale is often found on the leaves.] 

Cutting down an old Heliotrope —Should an 
old Heliotrope (growing up the back of an un heated green¬ 
house) be cut down for the winter? If 80 , at what time?— 
ClILOBi 

[On no account whatever should the Helio¬ 
trope be cut down for the winter ; in fact, it 
must not be pruned at all till the spring, 
when any dead portions may be cut away, 
and any shoots that shew a tendency to grow 
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in a straggling manner can be shortened back 
in order to ensure a symmetrical specimen. 
As your greenhouse is totally unheated, the 
plant will, in all probability, die back to a 
considerable extent, even if it be not killed 
outright.] 

Growing Tuber oboe. -I would be glad if you 
would give me some information as to how to grow 
Tuberoses ? I only have an unheated greenhouse.— Oh lob. 

[An unheated greenhouse is by no means 
an ideal place in which to grow Tuberoses, 
and the only way in which you can succeed is 
to obtain good dormant roots about the end 
of April or early in May, and pot them into 
clean, well-drained pots 5 inches in diameter. 
The soil may consist of two-thirds loam, the 
remaining third being made up of leaf-mould 
and sand, the whole well incorporated to¬ 
gether. If the loam is heavy, the proportion 
may he half-and-half. In potting, the bulb 
should be covered with soil to about three 
parts of its depth, thus leaving only the upper 
portion exposed. The compost must be 
pressed down firmly. When finished, the pots 
may be stood on the stage in the greenhouse, 
giving a good watering through a line rose, in 
order to settle the soil thoroughly in its place, 
hut after this care should be taken not to 
over water till growth commences and the 
roots are active. As the stems develop and 
the pots get full of roots oeeasional doses of 
liquid manure will he beneficial. The tem¬ 
perature of the outdoor air is quite sufficient 
for them during the summer months. The 
bulbs are of no use after flowering, hence 
they may be thrown away.] 

Aspidistra fallinft.— Kindly tell me how it is ray 
Aspidistras do not grow? They were all repotted in the 
rpring, and have been in the hot-house ever since. They 
make an abundance ot fresh leaves, but they never grow 
into big ones, and remain stunted and quite at a stand- 
ttill. I do not think they have grown one inch in six 
months. I should be very glad of advice on the subject — 
Francks O. Hill Hodoson. 

[There is little doubt that the roots of your 
Aspidistra are in a bad state. Why, it is im¬ 
possible to say, but in nine cases out of ten it 
is caused by too much water, though excessive 
drought is equally injurious. A fruitful 
source of trouble is allowing water to stand 
in the saucers or ornamental pots in which 
the plants nre stood, as this quickly causes 
the soil to turn sour, and the plant rapidly 
falls into ill-health. Another mistake often 
made is potting the plant too deeply in the 
soil, for it should be so situated that the 
creeping rhizomes or underground stems 
from whence the leaves are produced 
are at such a depth that they are 
covered with about } inch of soil. It is just 
possible that you have given too much water 
to the plants after you repotted them, thus 
rendering the soil sour and destroying the 
roots. Throughout, the winter the Aspidistras 
will, of course, not require so much water as 
in the summer, but at this season enough 
should be given to keep the soil fairly moist, 
a term difficult to define, but it may, perhaps, 
he summed up as the happy mean between 
saturation and drought. In the summer the ! 
Aspidistra resents direct sunshine, but in 
winter, exposure to the sun will do no harm. 
We should advise you to repot your plants 
next April, removing nearly all the old soil; 
in fact, if it is in a bad, sour state, the better 
way will be to wash the roots clean before 
repotting. A suitable compost is from one- 
half to two-thirds loam, according to its con¬ 
sistency. the remainder made up of peat or 
leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver- 
sand, the whole being thoroughly incorporated 
together. When potting is finished a good 
watering through a fine rose should be given 
in order to settle everything in its place, and 
after that avoid extremes of wetness or 
drought. From the time it is potted till 
autumn is well advanced the Aspidistra 
should get no direct sunshine.] 

Forcing Lily of the Valley. -After such 
hard frosts as we have experienced the 
crowns should readily respond to gentle for¬ 
cing, which is always best at first. A bottom- 
heat of 70 degs. is what they require, little 
or no top-heat, being necessary until growth 
is apparent, when they may i)e placed in a 
temperature of 63 degs., and if there is a 
little bottom heat too, advance will be rapid. 
Where home-grown crowns have to be de¬ 
pended upon they may he pulled to pieces, 
rejecting all hut thiyp^jmpest, andfdaring a 
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dozen in a 5^-inch pot, using a light suil and 
not pressing it much, or the clumps may be 
cut out with a spade, 9 inches or 10 inches in 
width, and put straight into cutting boxes. 
In forcing Lily of the Valley keep the crowns 
covered with Moss and constantly moistened 
with fairly warm water until the spikes begin 
to push up.— Devonian. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS 
IN VASES. 

I cannot feel that enthusiasm for this method 
of showing Chrysanthemum blooms at exhibi¬ 
tions which “E. C.” displays. The largest 
show of this form of staging large flowers 
certainly in this part of the kingdom, was 
that seen at the Crystal Palace on November 
1st. There one low table had upon it two 
rows, or lines, of vases filled with flowers ar¬ 
ranged in the most formal fashion, and pre¬ 
senting, at the best, rigid lines that were the 
very reverse of beautiful. That on tables it 
was the best that could be done in the mat¬ 
ter of arrangement there could be no doubt, 
but the fault seen lay not in the flowers or 
vases, but in the fact that staging on tables 
was compulsory, and arranging the vases in 
straight, lines equally so. But what was seen 
at the Palace is but what is seen at all shows 
where flowers in vases are presented. Until 
this year the .Chrysanthemum groups at the 
Crystal Palace, as at the Aquarium, always 
had been of the stiffest and most formal 
order. This year there was a distinct break¬ 
away in two large rotund groups from this 
old, stiff form of arrangement, with the 
happiest results. Now, what was thus done 
with plants is just what should be done with 
vases. Stage the respective dozens or half- 
dozens on the floor in a series of individual 
circular, or twin semi-circular groups in a 
carpet of Ferns or other low, fine-foliaged 
plants, with two or three light, graceful 
Palms, Eulalias, or Dracaenas standing up 
out of each group. Then, not only would all 
the great flowers in the vases bo seen without 
folk having to, as at present, stand on tip¬ 
toe to see the back ones, but the general 
effect produced by each group would be dis¬ 
tinctly charming. I know very well that any 
such proposal as this will very likely raise a 
storm of protest. Competitors, although the 
vases are found for them at the shows, yet 
complain that carrying so many large flowers 
to the show is great trouble and expensive, 
and that, except with those living near, it 
would be impossible to convey also several 
dozens of Ferns and foliage plants. No 
doubt it would be so, and most Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibitors like to earn their prize- 
money with ns little outlay ns possible ; but 
at least the respective show committees might 
make some arrangements with local florists to 
supply the plants for the 9how at moderate 
cost, and allow to each competitor in the re¬ 
spective vase classes the same number of each 
for carpeting. At small local shows, where 
flowers are shown in four or six vases, one 
continuous bank against one side of the hall 
might be made, the vase blooms being made 
to show all one way. But to prevent the for¬ 
mation in this case of continuous rows, the 
vases in the case of six should be arranged 
triangularly with the vases at the back, and 
that plan would overcome what would al¬ 
most certainly be some formality in arrange¬ 
ment. As seen at present, no matter how 
arranged on tables, and howsoever fine the 
flowers, yet the display of long linos of naked 
and non ornamental vases cannot be other 
than objectionable. Another advantage aris¬ 
ing from the floor arrangement would be that 
the blooms could be cut and set up with 
longer stems than now seen, and that would 
help to elevate the blooniR more, and render 
them less than, as now, mere bundles, often 
quite lumpy in appearance. No doubt these 
opinions will meet with strong criticism. 

A. D. 

-Those who travel about seeing 

Chrysanthemum shows and getting amongst 
exhibitors have good opportunities for learn¬ 
ing how the vnse classes fill, and how they are 
admired at shows, and nlso whether the 
hoards arc declining in popularity or not. In 


some localities the vase classes are very 
popular; for instance, in Edinburgh they 
have no other method of staging the blooms, 
and probably there are 2,000 large blooms at 
that show annually. Another instance in the 
opposite direction is that of Winchester 
(Hampshire), which is one of the most com¬ 
plete autumn shows in the country. There 
they have but two classes for vases, and these 
of minor importance. At the late show the 
competition in the two classes could not bo 
described as keen ; indeed, they were quite 
minor exhibits. Such are the circumstances 
we come across, and which will have some 
weight in the future as to the wisdom of 
abolishing entirely the show-board in favour 
of the more modern vase. At one time I 
thought societies would be wise to adopt more 
vase classes and fewer for boards, but I can 
now plainly see to do so would be to limit 
competition at many shows, and that is not 
what committees aim at. Competition they 
must have, therefore it behoves them to ob¬ 
tain it in the best manner possible. Shows 
with a liberal prize list are so numerous, and 
exhibitors not on the increase, that there is 
really competition now amongst societies for 
entries. With the increased vigilance on the 
part of railway officials to intercept excess 
luggage, the material required to compete in 
vase classes is so great over boards that exhi¬ 
bitors are keenly alive to their own interests, 
and will not enter so freely for vase classes as 
for boards. 

Take, for example, the N.C.S. show at the 
Crystal Palace ; while there were eleven en¬ 
tries for forty-eight Japanese distinct and 
fifteen for twenty-four varieties, there were 
but three entries for twelve varieties of five 
blooms each in vases. Many persons—myself, 
for example—cannot see anything of an 
artistic or a useful nature in the arrangement 
of large blooms upon boards; but, in the 
interest of exhibitions the time is not yet for 
the total abolition of boards. 

I think, too, the five blooms in a vase are 
even more irksome than three of a greater 
range in variety. Cutting five blooms of one 
variety for one class does denude a house and 
cripple an exhibitor for other shows. I can¬ 
not see how the five blooms in a vase can be 
made so attractive as three. It is not pos¬ 
sible to see the five at the same time ; there 
must be two nearly always out of sight; or 
there must be much craning of necks. More 
decorative varieties with ether foliage in vases 
is what I would like to see, which is a goed 
method of illustrating the value of Chrysan¬ 
themums for indoor employment.- E. Moi.y- 
NEUX, in the Journal of Horticulture. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums. — Just recently I 
saw a Pompon Chrysanthemum named Elsie Dorden, 
which develops very pretty silvery-pink blooms, of the 
shape of a good Pompon Dahlia, ft you know of any 
other kinds which produce blooms of this particular form 

1 should be obliged if, through the medium of your paper, 
you will kindly give me the names, and, if j>oe8ible, where 
they can be procured?— Roderick R&km. 

[The pretty little Pompon flowers stand the 
vagaries of our climate exceedingly well, and 
they also last a very long time in good eondi* 
tion. Another good point is the capital habit 
of the plants. In most instances they are 
dwarf, bushy, and sturdy in character, and 
winter outdoors very well. A dozen good 
sorts are represented by the following: — 
Lyon, a fine rosy-purple sort, height 3 feet ; 
Alice Butcher, an orange-red sport from the 
last-named, height, 3 feet; Veuve Clicquot, 
orange-buff, fine form, 3 feet; Mme. Eduoard 
Lefort, orange and red, 2J feet: Mr. Selby, 
rosy-pink, feet; Mrs. E. Stacey, deep 
apricot sport from the last, and equally 
pleasing, II feet; J. B. Duvoir, a typical 
Pompon, colour, pale pink, rather less than 

2 feet high; Mrs. Cullingford, blush-white, 
large flower, 3 feet, of bushy and branching 
habit; Miss Davis, lovely pale pink sport 
from last-named, and similar in other re¬ 
spects, 3 feet; Anastasia, light rosy-purple, 
tipped gold, 15 inches; Fiberta, canary- 
yellow, 2 feet; and Orange Pet, golden- 
orange, a handsome new and choice sort of 
high quality, feet. In almost every in¬ 
stance the above come into flower in the early 
days of September, continue in bloom through¬ 
out October, and, in one or two cases, well 
iqto November.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MUSAS IN CORNWALL. 

Along the southern coast of Cornwall num¬ 
bers of tender exotic plants may be seen en¬ 
joying as robust health as if they were grow¬ 
ing in their native climes. The equable tem¬ 
perature induced by the slow drift of the 
Gulf Stream along the shore, to which the 
Rosehill gardens are in close proximity, is 
admirably adapted to the successful culture 
of denizens of the Antipodes, South America, 
the Himalayas, and the warmer regions of the 
East, but, of all the rare and tender subjects 
none can surpass in the effect of its noble 1 
foliage the Abyssinian Musa Ensete. This | 
plant is, above all others, indispensable for 
sub-tropical gardening, the graceful sweep I 
and emerald folds of the giant leaves natur¬ 
ally associating themselves with tropic skies. 
There are few more beautiful sights than a 
Banana garden in some secluded valley in a 
West Indian island, every leaf intact, and 


water pipes can enjoy the beauty of the Musas 
in the garden during the summer months. 
They should be kept in heat through the win¬ 
ter in order to induce strong growth ; then 
I shifted into a cool-house at the end of April 
and planted out in rich soil in June. Care 
must be taken in planting that the ball of 
! earth is disturbed as little as possible, and 
they should be copiously watered until the 
roots get hold of the fresh soil. Treated in 
this manner, they will remain objects of 
beauty for four months, when they may be 
lifted and placed in tubs for the winter. 

S. W. Fitzhbrbeut. 


DAFFODILS FOR PROFIT. 

I shall feel greatly obliged if you will answer the follow¬ 
ing : (1) I* it possible to grow Daffodils, etc., for profit 
(selling locally) in a small garden? (2) The best and 
earliest flowering Daffodils, Narcissi, and Violets for 
planting? (3) Can they bear thickly planting this year ? 
I may add that my garden, though small, is on absolutely 
virgin ground, and I am informed that the soil is rich 
loam of an excellent quality.— Scotland. 

[Whether it is “ possible to grow Daffodils 


the orange and sulphur Phoenix are tho best 
of the double varieties. If you desire a long 
season of flowering, you might try the double 
white poeticus, which generally sells well. It 
is also very fragrant. These ere among the 
cheap and more popular sorts, and are men¬ 
tioned with a view to a somewhat extended 
season of flowering. The answer to query 
No. 3, viz., “Can they bear thickly planting 
this year?” depends upon the variety. For 
example, ornatus, the popular Pheasant’s eye 
I Narcissus, has a very small bulb, anti 
10,000 bulbs of it could easily be planted in 
| a bed 45 feet long by 4 feet wide. This is as 
much due to the small and meagre foliage as 
to the size of the bulbs. On the other hand, 
this number of Emperor or Sir Watkin, both 
large in bulb and bold and vigorous in leaf¬ 
age, would require four or six times the space 
to do them justice, and more still if you de¬ 
sired that the bulbs remain planted for two. 
or even three, years. The other sorts named 
are intermediate in size, and, as we have 



Musa japonica and M. Ensete at Rosehill, Falmouth. 


each a harmony of gracious colour, with its 
soft gradations of green and blue-grey in the 
mingled sunshine and shade ; few more piti¬ 
able than a plantation with leaves whipped 
by the boisterous winds of the Mediterranean 
into ragged fringes, as may be seen any 
spring day at Algiers. Here, in the quietude 
of Rosehill garden, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, the huge leaves are as 
uninjured as in a West Indian isle, and show 
their waving or half folded edges unmarred, 
and the red midrib standing out boldly from 
the sun-bright leaf, with the varied curves of 
the foliage displaying in pleasing contrast 
high lights and shadows more or less intense. 

On the left-hand side is a specimen of an¬ 
other Banana, Musa japonica, formerly 
known as M. Basjoo, its native name. This, 
permanently grown in the open at Rosehill, 
Mr. Howard Fox has fruited for two years in 
succession. 

There are, naturally, few spots in England 
where the Bananas can be planted and left 
out as they are at Rosehill, hut anyeme who 
possesses glass housed finally ed Miot 


for profit—selling locally—in a small gar¬ 
den,” depeilds very much upon the demand 
locally. A good deal might often be done in 
certain districts with certain flowers in their 
season, and what the class of flower should 
be will depend entirely upon whether the dis¬ 
trict is a good one residentially or from a 
manufacturing standpoint. In the former cut 
flowers for the home would be most in re¬ 
quest, and blooms for personal adornment in 
the latter case. These are items you can best 
decide. We will, say at once, however, that 
small consignments of such flowers would be 
quite useless on the market. Had you given 
the size of the garden it would have been 
helpful. The real answer to your first query 
can only be determined by experiment. Some 
of the most serviceable of the Narcissus 
family are Golden Spur, princeps, Emperor, 
Horsfieldi, grandis, and Ard High, an early 
variety. These are trumpet kinds. Sir 
Watkin, Frank Miles, Barri conspicuus are 
of the shallow crown section ; ornatus and 
the Mav-flowering poeticus are the best of 
(his section, while the old double yellow and 


given the two extremes as examples, you will 
thus be enabled to gauge the planting. 

We must remind you of two things, as you 
request us to give you the “ earliest flowering ” 
varieties, viz.—(1) that the end of November 
is quite late for planting for early flowering ; 
and (2) that the earliest blooms of the early- 
flowering sorts are obtained usually from per¬ 
manently-planted stock. An earlier flower¬ 
ing may be secured by planting—if only a por¬ 
tion of the stock—on a south border, and 
where frame-lights could be placed over them, 
such early start assisting to prolong the 
flowering season. So far as we can judge, 
you appear to be favoured with good soil, and 
these bulbous plants fully appreciate virgin 
soil. 

With respect to the Violets, you had bet¬ 
ter secure some runners for stock, or old 
plants for the same purpose. The large, 
single flowered varieties include La France 
and Princess of Wales. Mrs. Astor is quite 
distinct in colour. The double varieties in¬ 
clude Comte do Brazza and Marie Louise. 
Wo are of opinion that the cultiva- 
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lion of tlie Sweet Violet in the open 
is not calculated to meet with much success, 
unless the position is an exceptionally good 
ono and well sheltered.] 


PERMANENT PLANTING OF THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

It is not suggested that permanent may here 
signify something in the way of trees and 
shrubs, which, once established, may be 
expected to Inst nearly a lifetime, but 
rather as opposed to the transitory style 
known as spring and summer bedding. This 
may not be out of character in a very formal 
garden where there is a number of beds with 
walks, but if the flower garden is in a more 
natural style— i.c., beds here and there on 
lawns the employment of pprennials in 
variety should receive attention, and if 
judiciously used there is no doubt the effect 
will he satisfactory. I write judiciously 
used, because a lot depends on soil, situation, 
and facilities for watering, mulching, etc. 
If there is little chance, for instance, cf doing 
much in the way of the two latter, the beds 
should be thoroughly well done before plant¬ 
ing, and things likely to feel the effects of a 
hot, dry summer given the benefit of partial 
shade. 

The May-flowering Psecnies are among the 
things better for partial shade, not so much 
because the influence of the sun is prejudi¬ 
cial to growth as that the early-formed flower 
buds are susceptible to frost, and an early- 
morning sun striking these will practically put 
an end to the hope of flowers. Plant 
Peonies in hold clumps and fill in the re¬ 
mainder of the bed with Daffodils. Varieties 
of vigorous habit, as Emperor, Sir Wat kin, 
Barri conspieuus, and Stella supeiba are 
among the best of the cheaper sorts. The 
beauty of the combination is enhance! if the 
Pieonies belong to the ornamental foliage 
class, as Broteri, tenuifolia, and its varieties. 
Phloxes must not be forgotten if the beds 
are large. Alternate clumps of the early ami 
late-flowering sections may he planted, and 
the remainder of the ground carpeted with 
Phlox setacea and its varieties. This is a 
happy family gathering to which I am very 
partial. Another combination which may 
safely be relied on to rank as among the mest 
striking in the garden is fairly large clumps 
of Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria, or a 
carpet of white flowering Pinks. If there is 
a suspicion the Lobelias are not likely to 
winter satisfactorily, they should be lifted 
in late autumn, wintered in a cold frame, and 
replanted in spring. The best Pinks for the 
purpose are Albino, Diamond, and the old 
Pheasant-eyed. Mrs. Sinkins is heavy and 
splits the calyx badly. No planting of this 
character is complete without a goodly 
muster of tufted Pansies. They can be used 
in big blocks for the front of borders or ns 
a carpet to taller things. A bed, for 
instance, cf Queen Mab Rose and Pansy The 
Mearns has been a special feature this sum 
iner. E. Burrell. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH TRISES. 

In June and July there are no flowering 
plants in the garden more welcome than the 
bulbous Irises which are represented by the 
above-named groups. To secure a goodly dis¬ 
play of either or both of them no time should 
now be lost in getting them planted. No 
other genus, whether for beauty or continuity 
of flowering, so well merits the praise that is 
frequently bestowed upon these Irises, and. in 
the garden, ns in the cut state, they are 
among the earliest to claim and receive atten¬ 
tion. These bulbous kinds should have a 
first claim to universal cultivation. The 
flowering bulbs are so cheap that if they were 
planted and flowered but once and never seen 
again they would still be worth planting with 
a free hand. Generally speaking, when the 
question is asked by the amateur as to what 
soil these Irises prefer or require, the answer 
is, “ Any deep and well-drained sandy loam.” 
I do not say these things will not flower or 
prove quite a success in sueli soils for the 
first year ; but as a permanent success in 
these light soils these Irises are somewhat 
erratic, and not only a flowering equally good 
in the first year, butn> better croplof spikes 
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in the second and third years is frequently 
the rule when these bulbous Irises are planted 
in soil more nearly approaching clay, or, at 
least, heavy clayey loam. In the more hold¬ 
ing soils a free flowering is assured, and often 
seed is abundantly produced also, though it 
is not desirable to tax the bulbs to this ex¬ 
tent if a good flowering is desired to follow. 

I direct attention to this fact in the hope that 
these of your readers who have hitherto re¬ 
frained from attempting their cultivation 
may be encouraged to do so. In the stiff, 
loamy clay that is especially well suited to 
Roses of the “ H.P.” class, I have frequently 
planted these Irises with success, and their 
vigour is ever a noticeable feature. 

The soil should be deeply dug, and, if in 
good condition, manure will not be neces¬ 
sary. For 1 lie amateur with a small garden 
these Irises, occupying but little room, are 
especially well suited. Indeed, it were easy 
to plant as many ns 300 in a yard-wide bed 
with little or no crowding, and at very small 
outlay. E. J. 

NARROW BORDER FOR BULBS. 

I tiavr a narrow bonier, facing east, 30 feeb loeg and 2 feet 
wide, backed by granite wall, ordinary garden soil. 1 
wish to grow nothing in it but bulbs. I wish to have a 
succession, beginning as early as possible. How should 1 
prepare the soil? It is at present full of perennials, which 
1 intend to take out What bulbs would be suitable, in 
order of blooming? How close together should the bulbs 
be planted? When should the planting be done*' Could 
the bulbs be left in the ground ? I shall be much obliged 
for any information given through the medium of your 
valuable paper.— Mrs. E. Brown. 

[It will be well, seeing that the majority of 
the bulbous plants we shall recommend may 
be planted to remain for some time without 
disturbance, that you thoroughly prepare the 
border when you have cleared it of the 
perennials. The weak point, perhaps, is the 
width of the border, which precludes the free 
use of the bolder things, or those plants with 
strong leafage as, c.rj., the Colehicums, Bella¬ 
donna Julies, Galtonia, etc. We shall en¬ 
deavour to include some of these, however, as 
at the season of their flowering the border will 
be somewhat hare unless you arrange to plant 
the surface of the border with summer-flower¬ 
ing things. 

The border should be prepared by trench¬ 
ing it throughout to a depth of 2J feet, work¬ 
ing in plenty of very old stable manure, leaf- 
mould, and grit, or sharp sand if the soil is at 
all heavy or poorly drained. If the soil is 
very old or poor, and you think it much im¬ 
poverished bv the perennials, you could re¬ 
move a goodly portion of it, and in its stead 
bring in fresh pasture loam, for nothing is 
so calculated to give good results as fresh 
loam. Generally speaking, a good sandy loam 
will suit most bulbous plants. If you trench 
to the depth we have given do not hesitate to 
leave the soil high, as it will settle in time. 

Now. ns to the bulbs to he planted. Against 
the wall von have a good position for Lilium 
testaceum, and two dozen bulbs planted 
6 inches deep close up against the wall would 
prove a feature. This variety is in flower in 
June, eaHy or late, according to locality. 
We now suggest that you plant through the 
central part of the border Crown Imperials 
in yellow and red, a big clump of Galtonia 
candicans in the centre, and on each side of it, 
at. 3 feet distant, a clump of Lilium clialce- 
donicum. six bulbs to each clump. The Lily 
and Galtonia flower in July and August re¬ 
spectively, the Crown Imperials in April. 
The margin of the border close to path cannot 
he occupied with a better plant than the 
Hoavpiily Blue Muscari, of which a single or 
double line at 1 1 inches apart could he planted. 
This is a very cheap and lovely blue, fragrant 
flowered plant. It blossoms in mid-spring 
time. 

Having given the above the position sug¬ 
gested, you may proceed to cover the remain¬ 
ing positions with such Narcissi ns ornatus, 
Horsfieldi, Emperor, Sir Watkin, Mme. de 
Graaff, Barri conspieuus, Leedsi, maximus, 
M. J. Berkeley, Nelsoni major, grandis, 
Queen of Spain, Glory of Leyden, and many 
more. All of these we suggest you plant in 
patches of six bulbs or a dozen bulbs each, 
the bulbs to be 4 inches asunder each way at 
planting time and fully 6 inches deep. You 
would wish to have a colony of some two 
dozen bulbs of Iris reticulata for February 


flowering, and such other Irises as Heldreiclii, 
ilistrioidcs, juncca, Thunderbolt, and, if 
space permits, a set of Irises of the Spanish 
section for June flowering. Finally, we sug¬ 
gest that you plant indiscriminately over the 
entire surface, save for the centre tufts of 
bulbs, Anemone blanda, Chionodoxa Luciliie, 
C. sardensis, Leucojum vernum, Galanthus 
nivalis, G. Elwesi ; the last three are white, 
the first three blue of varying shades. If 
rcom permitted some Gladioli could be 
planted for late summer, but these, unless 
deeply planted, would not be safe as per¬ 
manent subjects. With this exception every¬ 
thing may remain. Tulips we have purposely 
omitted by reason of the size of the border. 
The small bulbs for indiscriminate planting 
over all would he best dibbled in at-4 inches 
dec]), and with these you could plant a few 
seme each of Crocus speciosus and C. 
zonatus, to flower in the autumn. The whole 
of the bulbs could be planted at once. You 
will readily understand that such a border 
must always be weeded by band, and that 
the principle of planting should be to prac¬ 
tically cover the entire area of the border. 
This is why we suggest a dual system of 
planting these bulbous things.—E. J.j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas) — getting the 
flowering quarters ready.— See that the beds and 
borders bet aside for Tufted l'ansies are deeply du# and 
well manured, as unless this is done in a thorough manner 
it is useless to expect good resides in the flowering Btason. 
Incorporate with the soil an abundance of really good and 
lasting manure, as the Tufted l’ansies are gross feeders. 
Bastard-trenching is desirable, and if the soil be left in a 
rough condition winter frosts will do much to pulverise 
and sweeten It. It would be well to incorporate cow- 
manure with soil of a light and sandy nature, while that 
of a heavy and retentive kind should have horse manure, 
litter, and anything that will tend to lighten it.—D. B. €. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna) (John Smith ).—When one is asked to 
name a suitable subject for n hot or sunny 
position it is not always that the best plant 
for the purpose occurs off hand to one's mind. 
There is, however, no plant better suited to 
the hottest position any garden can offer than 
the above-named, provided the one thing so 
essential to success—viz., a well-prepared bed 
of good loamy soil, of not less than 2J feet deep, 
is assured. In this particular at least there 
must be no half measures and no makeshifts. 
Good turfy loam, some well-decayed manure, 
and a little old mortar-rubbish or charcoal, 
with sharp sand or grit, should constitute the 
mixture, unless the natural soil is sufficiently 
good of itself. The bulbs are of large size, 
and should be planted fully 6 inches deep. 
The base of a south wall and the narrow 
border in front of the greenhouse are among 
the best places for successfully growing this 
line plant. Dry bulbs may even now he 
secured from the bulb merchants, and these 
should be planted without delay. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to say when is the best time 
for the removal of this Lily, for it is most 
impatient at any time of being disturbed. 
The dry bulbs, however, should be planted as 
soon as received, and where plantations 
already exist the best, seasons for replanting, 
when this is deemed expedient, are so soon as 
growth is matured in June, or equally good, 
immediately the flowering is over in Sep¬ 
tember. In any case, the bulbs, even of the 
largest size, will take at least two years to re¬ 
cover from the check. For this the amateur 
must be prepared, mid so avoid further dis- 
! turbance.—E. J. 

I Colchicum ciliclcum.— This Meadow Saf¬ 
fron is one of the most pleasing in colour or a 
number that I have here, although lacking the 
ruby and deep purple hues of others, and 
without the chequering which is so conspicu¬ 
ous on C. Sibthorpi, C. variegatum. and some 
others. Its colour is a bright rosv-lilnc, more 
than*a purple, and a group I have in bloom at 
present has from thirty to forty flowers open 
at one time, thus producing a fine effect, not 
easy to secure so late in the season as this 
(November 20th). I grow it in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, but, as with many flowers of its char¬ 
acter at this time of the year, it is desirable 
to protect it from the weather of the time, 
which has varied from heavy rains, through 
bright days, to keen frost, with a slight fall of 
snow. This dills been done by means of a 
hnndlight, with the top tilted in fine weather, 
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nnd the group has thus given its flowers over 
ft longer period tlmn if it had been unpro¬ 
tected. The Ciliciau Meadow Saffron is quite 
hardy, and is a valuable little flower to those 
who can appreciate the hardy bulbous plants 
which come late in the year when few other 
plants are in bloom, nnd which are especially 
useful in a season when the Starworts were 
cut down prematurely by an untimely frost, 
as was the case this year.—S. Arnott. 


NARCISSUS MARIE HALL. 
Probably no feature in the modern Daffodil 
is so marked as the increased size and gener¬ 
ally innate vigour of the seedling. That the 
above-named novelty fully bears out this 
statement the photographic illustration now 
produced will be ample proof. I do not know 
flip parentage of the new-comer, and, there 
fore, can only suggest that it would appear 


ROSE8. 

MONTHLY ROSES. 

(Reply to “ Roderick Rees. ') 
Among the China and Hybrid China Roses 
are to be found some of the most constant and 
free-flowering of all the Roses. They are 
mostly free or vigorous growers, and quickly 
cover a good space. They are as hardy as the 
Hybrid Teas, and require but a moderate 
amount of pruning each spring. Like Tea 
Roses and their hybrids, Chinas like gener¬ 
ous treatment—such as a good dressing of 
well-rotted manure placed on the surface as a 
mulch in late autumn, and dug in after the 
pruning is performed in the spring. Artificial 
manure afforded during the growing period is 
also beneficial, and this may take the form of 
equal parts of fine hone meal and dried blood, 
with a small proportion of muriate of potash 



Narcissus Marie Hall. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. W. Leak, Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


to he between N. bieolor grandis and N. 
Glory of Leyden, or one of that type. The 
form and general arrangement of the perianth 
segments suggest N. bieolor, and the com¬ 
paratively short bell-shaped expansive crown 
the latter. The predominant tone in the 
perianth segments is full deep cream, the 
somewhat crinoline formed trumpet being 
coloured a diep primrcse-yellow. The variety 
was exhibited, I believe, earlier in the present 
year by Messrs. Bath and Co., Wisbech, 
whose novelties were plentiful and generally 
of a high order of merit. E. J. 


Winter Aconites.— A plant that will bloom in the 
dep'h of winter amid signs of frost and snow is surely one 
that should be found in every garden, however small that 
may be. In the Winter Aconite we have a bright little 
yellow blossom that, given a sheltered spot, will open its 
petals, he the weather ever so bad, in January. The bulbs 
mav still be planted, and, If. cheapness is any Recommen¬ 
dation, then surely they dfserro t 
they are inexpen! 


ted, and, if cheapness is anyjeoommen- 
;ly they deserve to be largely planted, for 
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added. When mixed, just enough of this may 
he sprinkled on the surface of the soil to 
colour it, and it should at once be hoed or 
raked in, or, what is better, watered home 
with diluted sewage. Such a dressing ns de¬ 
scribed may be administered with advantage 
twice, and in the case of poor soils thrice, 
during the season. 

Some of the China Roses vie with Tea 
varieties in the exquisite colouring of their 
blossoms, more particularly when in the bud 
state, for they are then charming, and never 
fail to arrest attention. Queen Mab, Laurette 
Messimy, and Mme. Eugene Resal are, per¬ 
haps, the most beautiful of all the Chinas, the 
first having apricot-coloured flowers shaded 
with rose, the next may he described as rose 
shaded with yellow, and the last-mentioned is 
variable—sometimes salmon shaded with pink 
and yellow’, and at others coppery-red 
suffused with rose. Duke of York hns beauti¬ 


ful rosy-pink flowers, which are produced in 
great profusion. In Bucher wo have a creaniv 
white variety, forming a nice contrast to the 
rich velvety-crimson flowers of Cramoisic- 
Supericure, which is too well known to need 
further description. Archduke Charles has 
rose-coloured blossoms suffused with crim¬ 
son, and then there is the common or Blush 
China, better known, perhaps, under its old 
title of the Monthly Rose. Mrs. Bosanquet 
and Armosa are classed as Hybrid Bourbons, 
but they associate so well with the Chinas, 
and produce such large quantities of blcssoms 
withal, that we include them. Mrs. Bosanquet 
has beautiful delicate flesh-coloured flowers, 
and Armosa, lilac-pink, is a grand variety for 
massing. Aurore, a yellow flower suffused 
with salmon, is exceedingly pretty, as is 
•Jean Barb Sisley, which yields large silvery 
rose coloured blossoms. 

See also article on “ Monthly Roses” in our 
issue of October L!6lh, 1901, a copy of which 
you may be able to obtain from the publisher. 


GROWING STANDARD ROSES. 

I siiocld be very grateful if you would give me gome 
information as to the planting and pruning of full 
standard Roses. The coil in my garden is light, and Roses 
do not seem to do well in any part of this neighbourhood, 
but I thought by heavy manuring or importing some 
heavy clay, if necessary, this difficulty might be overcome. 
In an old walled garden I have laid down Grass, with a 
wide walk down the centre. On each side cf this walk, 
which runs east and west, and is fairly well sheltered from 
cold winds, is where I wish to put the standard Roses. If 
the soil and conditions aie not favourable will these Roses 
die after five years, as I have been told, as in that case 
they would be hardly worth planting, my idea being to 
let them grow into large bushes. Tne following are the 
Roses I have selected. Would you give me your opinion 
on them—if they are hardy, etc. ? Frau Karl Druechki, 
Commander, Felix Faurej Roeelyn, La France, Papa 
Gontier, Admiral Dewey, Ben Cant, Duchess of Fite, 
Jeannie Dickson, Bernard Halmet, Gustave Regis, and 
Lady Ashtown. Should these Roses be pruned back hard 
the spring after planting, or should they be allowed to 
grow without pruning the first year? If you would also 
tell me what drainage is necessary, and what time of year 
mulching with farmyard manure is necessary, I think I 
shall be able to make them flourish, in spite of all 
prophecies to the contrary.— Pkbbkvkraxcs. 

[Although your soil is of a light nature, we 
should say you will be able to grow standard 
Roses very well indeed if you are prepared to 
give them some soil of a heavier texture. If 
you can procure some good loam—that is, 
the top spit of a meadow after the Grass has 
been skimmed off—this would be an excellent 
material. Take two loads of this—one load 
of well-decayed manure, from the cow nnd 
pig-yard preferred, and one load cf your light 
staple soil. Thoroughly mix these together 
by turning over the heap two or three times. 
Now take out holes where you propose to 
plant the standards. The holes should be 
feet deep and the same in width, the Grass 
being replaced in position afterwards, if de¬ 
sired. Put in 6 inches of broken bricks, 
clinkers, on stones to act as drainage, and fill 
up with the prepared compost, raising the 
soil some 6 inches or 8 inches above the level. 
Press the soil somewhat, then, after it has lain 
about ten days, proceed to plant your trees. 
Put a strong stake well into the soil first, 
then take out a hole 6 inches deep. Spread 
out the roots of the standards, ami secure the 
stem to the stake, then cover roots with soil, 
pressing firmly with the foot,. After the trees 
have been planted a week or so press the soil 
again about their roots, then mulch the sin- 
face with some well-decayed manure that is 
not too wet. It is all a fable about standards 
only surviving .five years. If care were only 
taken in their planting after the manner ad¬ 
vised above there is no reason why they 
should not survive twenty or more years. It 
is a good plan to transplant the trees every 
three or four years, giving them a little new 
soil about their roots. This often puts new 
life into % the trees, but when they are doing 
well do not transplant, acting on the principle 
of leaving well alone. We should advise cut¬ 
ting back the growths in March to from 
5 inches to 8 inches of their base the first 
season, leaving the strongest growing kinds 
with the longest shoots. By a careful system 
of pruning and cutting out some of the old 
wood each year quite to the base of the heads 
a free, healthy vigour is maintained. The 
centres of the heads should also be kept well 
open to admit of air and light. An annual 
mulching should be given every November, 
digging flie manure under in spring, supple- 
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mented by liberal doses of liquid manure 
during May and June. The varieties you 
name are mostly good, but we should omit 
Papa Gontier, substituting Corallina for this. 
Caroline Testout would be superior to 
Duchess of Fife. Bernard Iialmet is prob¬ 
ably meant for Bernard Verlot, but this 
latter is not nearly so good as Charles Le- 
febvre. Lady Ash town may be a good Rose, 
but it will not do to take too seriously the 
glowing accounts in Rose catalogues. There 
is one grand Rose you have not mentioned, 
namely, Mine. Abel Chatenay. You should 
plant a standard of this.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bark pealing from old wood of Bankaian 
Rose —I have a yellow Banksian Hose, planted four or 
five years a^o, on the west wall of the house. Thij has 
Krown most luxuriantly and flowered well. Now the bark 
is peeling off, both close to the roots and higher up, and a 
L'ood deal of the wood seems dying. Can I do anything to 
p. event the bark peeling and to make the tree healthier? 
—A. E. II. 

[You need not be alarmed at this, as it is 
only a natural circumstance peculiar to the 
Banksian Roses. We have often had this | 
occur upon plants grown under glass. Per¬ 
haps your plant is growing extra luxuriantly, 
and in consequence thpre is more extensive 
peeling than in younger specimens. If there 
are abundant new growths, we should advise 
you to remove some of the old to give place 
to the younger growths, but it would not be 
advisable to do this just now. Wait until 
about April, as the season is now so far ad¬ 
vanced. If the soil around the plant is at 
all hard it would be well to lightly fork it 
up, then give a covering of well-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure. A little lime scattered on 
previously is also very beneficial.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR DECORATION. 

When the supplies of cut flowers are limited, 
which is not at all unusual in the late autumn 
and early winter months, the flowers of the 
Christmas Rose are of especial value. There 
are several kinds, each of which has a beauty 
of its own, but none are better than the 
chaste blossoms of Helleborus niger (here 
figured). This is the first of the Christmas 
Jioses to come into flower, beginning in ( 
October and continuing for some considerable 
time. As a border plant the Hellebore 
stands alone ; and those who have not seen a 
few clumps when the plants are at their 
best have little idea of their value. They 
revel in the pure air of the country, where 
their lovely white blossoms are seen to ad¬ 
vantage. As a rule, blossoms are developed 
individually on flower-stalks, rather more 
than 6 inches long, and when the plants are 
doing well the blossoms attain a diameter of 
some 3 inches. They are of a creamy-white 
colour, slightly tinted blush, although when 
protected by handlights they are of a purer 
white. A few sprays of blossoms look well in 
small glasses and glass-tubes arranged with 
fronds of Maiden hair or other light Ferns. 
Contrasted in the same way with the richly- 
tanned foliage of Mahonia Aquifolium (Ever¬ 
green Barberry), the effect is very striking. 


Diffdrence between rooks and crows — 

Kindly tell me the difference between crows and rooks, 
and how I can distinguish them?—R. It. 


[The most .easily distinguished difference 
between a rook (Corvus frugilegus) and the 
crow, or carrion crow, as it should be called 
(Corvus corone), is that the skin of the head 
at the base of the bill is almost destitute of 
feathers, and is practically naked ; this skin 
to some extent covers the base of the bill, giv¬ 
ing it a white, swollen appearance. The 
head of the carrion crow is feathered right 
down to the beak. It is rather a smaller 
bird than the rook, and the plumage is some¬ 
what blacker, not being so blue in some 
lights. The carrion crows fly about singly 
or in pairs, and they do not build their nests 
near one another as the rooks do. There are 
other minor difference between the two birds, 
but they would not be noticed unless the birds 


were handled. 
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VEGETABLES. 

INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON POTATOES. 
During the past few seasons Potatoes have 
been largely grown, due partly to the excessive 
prices of new varieties, and the boom which 
so many have had. There is, so far as my 
experience goes, no crop so much influenced 
by soil as Potatoes. Last year a friend 
brought me a few small tubers of a new seed¬ 
ling Potato, which he described as one likely 
to equal the famous Eldorado for crop, and 
certainly surpass it for quality. He came 
with such positive assurances of the posses¬ 
sion of these good qualities in his seedling 
Potato that my hopes and prospects of finding 
a money-maker in my newly-acquired stock 
gave me a rather lofty ideal. Imagine ray 
disappointment in winter after the crop had 
been lifted and stored some time, and the 
cooking test applied, on finding the tubers 


crop and quality being excellent, and 
yet at the same time uiauy other sorts 
are decidedly bad. I have long since 
held to the opinion that it is extremely unde¬ 
sirable and risky to plant largely of any new¬ 
comer, no matter how r good its reputation 
with other growers may have been. 

In the National Potato trials of last year 
Chas. Fidler came out well for flavour, a re¬ 
port that made little impression on my con¬ 
viction at the time, due, as I have already in¬ 
timated, to my home disappointment; but 
tests made from differing soils this autumn 
prove still more convincingly that evpn this 
ill-flavoured Potato in our soil can be had in 
a highly developed state from other soils. 
“ A. D.” says (pnge 475) “ There can be no 
doubt that varieties of Potatoes do owe some 
of their cooking qualities to soil and some to 
ccoking. Some, notably tne famous Victoria, 
were always good and highly flavoured.” This 
bears out my experience with Snowdrop, and 
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so ill-flavoured as to be positively nasty— 
earthy flavoured, as some would describe it. 
Having had such a good account from one 
whose opinion I was compelled to respect, I 
i decided not to plant myself, but divide my 
stock between two other gardens having soil 
very diverse in character one a heavy clay, 
the other a light black soil. The crop in both | 
these instances was superior in every sense, 
and the cooking test most satisfying. I do 
not rpmeinber an instance where qualities so 
diverse have been had from one stock. The 
name of this seedling is Royalty. Last year 
Chas. Fidler was planted somewhat freely on I 
the recommendation of a Potato expert; the I 
result so far as concerned the crop was 
amazing, the haulm attaining to quite 5 feet | 
in height and its robustness phenomenal. 
More than a sack of tubers (240 lb.) was 
raised from each perch of land, and but very | 
little disease was found. Quality, however, 
was bv no menns pleasing. The old 
Snowdrop is my sheet anchor, its 1 


again with Up-to-Date, another good Potato 
that will survive and yet supersede some of 
the modern ones it was expected would sup¬ 
plant it. Factor and Duchess of Cornwall 
have given a good yield, but the cooking test 
has yet to be made, as also has that of some 
other novelties. 

The early varieties that are lifted and used 
direct from the soil are not subject to the 
same ordeal as the main crop kinds, because 
when young enough for scraping there is the 
tender flavour of the new Potato, which is so 
different from that of the winter one. There 
is, however, in these much difference, but if 
firm and not watery and insipid there is 
usually as good flavour as many expect in new 
Potatoes. Thus we never hear any com¬ 
plaint about Sir John Llewellyn, Ringleader, 
Sharpe’s Victor, May Queen, Harbinger, the 
Aslileaves, and suchlike early maturing kinds. 
An exception must be made in the ease of 
Ninety-fold, which, though an immense 
erq])per,iwns, even dug early, <pf poor flavour, 
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and most deficient in starchy solids. I do 
not think it can bo said of any other vegetable 
that the flavour is absolutely dependent on the 
nature of the soil. In former days it used to 
be said as an excuse for poor flavoured 
Potatoes in this garden that so much manure 
was used that it made them strong. I cannot, 
I find, spoil a “ Snowdrop ” with manure, 
but I could easily render some others quite 
uneatable by the same treatment. 

W. Struonell. 

llood Ashton , Trowbridge. 

RESTRICTED ROOT SPACE. 

In reply to J. Crook, in your issue of October 
21st, re limited root-space for Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, etc., I quite agree with 
what he says, as I have had the same results 
from limited root-space, but gave generous 
feeding with animal and artificial foods— 
especially so with Tomatoes in 9-inch and 
10-inch pots, and Cucumbers on small trel¬ 
lises. I have at the present time a fine crop 
of Tomatoes ripening. I am very pleased to 
see Mr. Crook ventilate his views on this, 
having been of the opinion for years that too 
much root-room for such things has been 
given. I trust some of your readers will give 
us their views on this important subject of 
root-restriction. S. Howard. 

City of London Asylum, Stone , Dariford. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Asparagus, forcing.- I am thinking of making a 
hot-lied for forcing Asparagus, llow should it be man¬ 
aged? At what temperature should the crowns be put 
in? What depth of soil is wanted? Should lights be 
kept over ? — Jankttk. 

[It is useless to expect good heads unless 
roots of three or more years’ growth arc to be 
had, and then much better results would be 
forthcoming had no cutting been practised 
from the roots that are to be forced after the 
middle of May the previous year. Many 
plans are adopted to force Asparagus, but 
none is more, satisfactory than the old hoi- 
bed system of three parts freshly collected 
leaves and one part long stable litter—the lat¬ 
ter more for keeping the bed together than 
heating, as a good bed of new leaves will 
maintain a good lasting heat throughout the 
spring, unless the winter is exceptionally cold, 
with much snow, and then new linings to the 
frame occasionally will put matters right. 
After the crowns are exhausted and cleared 
out the bed in the frame should be deeply 
forked up, working in fresh leaves and a little 
short manure from the stable, when another 
batch of roots may be introduced. A couple 
or 3 inches of'leaf-soil should be put over the 
bed, and about 4 inches of the same material 
over the crowns, first passing it through an 
inch sieve. Pack the crowns closely together 
and keep the frame closed until the grass ap¬ 
pears, when give a chink of air whenever the 
weather is favourable. Cover the glass lights 
with mats at night, whether frost threatens 
or not. When forced in this way it is seldom 
any water is necessary, but, should it be, 
apply with a rose can at a temperature of 
85 degs. or 90 degs. A spaco of 10 inches or 
12 inches must be allowed from the glass for 
the produce to push up.] 

Storing roots.— Many errors are made in 
storing roots such as Beet, Carrots, Parsnips, 
etc. Nothing can be more unwise than to 
place these in positions where they get dry 
and shrink. Often they are seen in this con¬ 
dition, and in structures that have been made 
to store them. After many years’ experience 
I find that the early storing of these is a mis¬ 
take. I remember the late Mr. Temple, of Car- 
ron House, pointing out how much improved 
Beet-s were when heeled into the ground 
thickly, just as they grow, allowing the crowns 
to be above the soil, covering them with leaves 
or anything to keep out severe frost. It is 
astonishing how well Beet keeps in this way in 
a sheltered spot with tree-leaves for covering. 

I have always found when Beet gets dry that 
the flavour goes, and this is seen with Carrots 
when compared with those lifted fresh from 
the ground. Turnips soon lose their flavour 
when stored in a dry place. “ East Devon ” 
remarked on the way Carrots are often 
stored in Devon, and gave good advice as to 
leaving them in the onen^ground to be drawn 
fresh tnrongh the wiater. /Tb's to 
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have Carrots at their best. I consider 
it a waste of land to sow these early, 
except for cattle, etc. Storo them be¬ 
hind a north wall, whore they remain 
fresh and sound, well into the spring, 
placing soil or ashes between them, 
and covering them with Asparngus stems to 
keep off rain.—J. C. F. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Besides the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which are now very beautiful, there 
ought to be odds and ends of tilings which are 
useful for cutting or to take into the rooms. 
In many country houses there are long cor¬ 
ridors which have to be kept bright with 
flowers and foliage, and in winter these cor¬ 
ridors require a good many plants, especially 
if flowering plants are required. As a 
rule, Palms, Dracaenas, India-rubbers, and 
large, well-grown Aspidistras, are the most 
suitable for stairs and other parts of the house 
where the light in winter is subdued. Plants 
suffer less where the electric light is used. 
About Christmas good Hollies, well laden with 
berries, in tubs are very effective, and are not 
difficult to keep in condition. Standard and 
pyramid Bays arc also useful for change iii 
winter and in summer. Both Bays and 
Hollies should go out on the terraces. In 
decorating dark places there must be fre¬ 
quent changes to avoid injuring the plants, 
and the same may be said with regard to good 
well-grown specimens of hard-wooded plants 
in the conservatory. The grower will often 
examine them, and before any injury is done 
the plants aro taken back io the growing- 
house, and others take their places. Heaths 
and Epacrises give a nice change, especially 
after the Chrysanthemums are over, hut if 
the house is kept too warm and close they 
must not remain there too long. As the winter¬ 
flowering Heaths go out of bloom, the young 
shoots should be pruned back. To induce 
these Heaths to flower well the growtli should 
be made early and ripened out-of-doors. The 
same treatment will suit all hard-wooded 
plants. Among the hard-wooded plants 
which are useful in a light conservatory nre 
Boronias, Diosnias, Eriostemons, and Pinie- 
leas. Good specimens are exceedingly in¬ 
teresting to the plant grower. They require 
more skill than many of the things grown 
now, but they carry more weight. They 
cannot be cut about without spoiling them, 
and that is probably the reason why they have 
been neglected. Be careful witli the water¬ 
ing-pot now. If flowers aro to keep well at 
this season there must be no surplus moisture 
in the atmosphere, and ventilation should be 
free. 

Stove.— Rearrange the plants to give a little 
more space. Some of the Poinsettias have 
been moved to a cooler house. Several Den- 
drobiums in baskets are-coming nicely into 
flower. Cypripediums may be tnken to the 
conservatory to form groups at one end, mixed 
with Ferns. Euc-haris Lilies are throwing 
up spikes; the flowers arc useful, and a good 
plant is useful for taking to the house when 
the flowers are expanding, but there is not the 
demand for this plant that there was. Re¬ 
tarded Liliuins and Lily of the Valley are 
common now. Dracaenas and Crotons are in 
beautiful foliage, and small plants in 5-inch 
pots are useful for table decoration. An old 
Croton or two may be kept in reserve for the 
foliage for cutting, and when the spring conies 
the old plants will supply cuttings to increase 
the stock. Smilax and Asparagus are often 
wanted, and to have them fresh and in good 
colour they must have heat. Asparngus 
Sprougeri may he well done in baskets, and 
the long shoots or trails from the baskets are 
clean, and are very lasting. Wo generally 
have an old plant or two that produces seeds, 
and sowing a few seeds from time to time 
keeps up the stock of healthy young trails for 
Cutting. 

Forcing bulbs. -Freesias that were potted 
early may have an intermediate house tem¬ 
perature to get them into flower by Christmas. 
There is always a large demand for sweet, 
white flowers' at that season. Roman 
Hyacinths are in bloom now with very little 
forcing. We have these in batches, one fol- , 
lowing the other, and immediately after 


come the smaller Dutch Romans, which aro 
really bettor than the French-grown bulbs for 
all decorativo purposes, especially for cut¬ 
ting, as the stems of the flowers aro of a good 
length. Tulips should be grown in a sub¬ 
dued light to lengthen the stems, as short¬ 
stemmed flowers are not of much use for cut¬ 
ting. Narcissi, early kinds, such as the 
double and single Van Sions, may be moved 
into heat now. 

Pines. — Fruiting - house temperatures : 
65 degs. to 70 degs. night; succession, 60 degs. 
to 65 degs.; bottom heat, 80 degs. to 85 degs. 
Moisture can be supplied to the atmosphere 
by damping floors. The syringe fitted with a 
fine rose may be used lightly on fine days. 
The water-pot must be in careful hands. It 
is surprising how little water a plant wants 
when the pot is plunged in a bed of moist 
leaves. When a plant has filled the pot with 
roots, and it is wanted to throw up its fruit, 
by withholding water for a short time, or lift¬ 
ing the pot out of the bottom-heat bed, and 
standing on the surface for a time, a check 
will be given that will induce the plant to 
throw up its fruit. We shall soon reach the 
shortest day, and things will move again, and 
more heat and moisture will bo wanted. 

Early Potatoes In pots.— If there is room 
in a light warm house with a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. Potatoes may lie grown in 
10-inch pots. We generally start the sets in 
single pots, and when they have started into 
growth transfer to 10-inch pots, three plants 
in each pot, leaving room for earthing lip 
later when well established and making 
growtli. The soil should be rich and open : 
good loam two-thirds, one-third very old 
manure, and a tenth part of charred matter 
from the clearing up of the rubbish. We 
find this very useful for many purposes. 
When the plants are in the 10 inch pots a* 
light position must he found for them. They 
will do in an early Peach house, or wherever 
there is room, as near the glass as possible. 
Suecessional crops may come on in frames 
after Asparagus. 

Early vinery. Where there is a small 
span-roofed or lean-to house which can be 
given up to pot-Vines the permanent Vines 
need not be started till the New Year comes 
in, but the house and Vines must be cleaned. 
We have left off painting Vines, but they are 
washed, after the loose bark is removed, with 
a solution, 4 oz. to the gallon, of Gishurst 
compound, and in mixing the whitewash for 
the walls a pound of sulphur is mixed with 
the lime. 

Plants in rooms.— Cyclamens, if carefully 
watered, will last a long time in flower, and 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine lusts well also, 
Roman Hyacinths and Freesias also keeping 
well. Cool Orchids, especially Cypripediums, 
are long lived flowers. They must bo kept 
moist, but not in a constant state of satura¬ 
tion, nor yet watered in driblets oil the sur¬ 
face. The sponge in careful hands should 
now remove all foreign matter, including in¬ 
sects, from room plants. 

Outdoor garden.— Many people have an 
idea that flower borders require no manure, 
but many herbaceous plants have strong 
roots and soon exhaust the soil. Phloxes, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Ox-eye Daisies, Pyre- 
thrums, and all the Sunflower family not only 
require a good deal of support, but they must 
be divided and replanted every three years, 
and when dividing a plant which grows 
rapidly take the pieces which are going to bo 
replanted from the outside of the old roots, 
as the most vigorous pieces will be found 
there. I think these strong-rooting things 
should not be grown with plants of better 
character which make growth more slowly. 
Sunflowers are only tit for the backs of very 
large beds or in the shrubbery or wilderness ; 
in fact. 1 have been grubbing up a good many 
Sunflowers lately to make room for better 
things. Pyrethrum uliginosum is a useful 
cutting plant in the autumn, but one can 
easily get too much of it, as it increases so 
fast.’ To get fine flowers it must bo trans¬ 
planted often. Pneonies very seldom require 
moving, and the same may be said of the 
Christmas Rose. We generally pot up a lot 
of strong roots at this season and bring them 
on in a cool house. Those plants which nre 
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left outside are sheltered with hand lights or 
in some other way. Beds of Tulips and Hya¬ 
cinths should be mulched with short manure. 
Earth up Tea Roses and get on with the 
planting. 

Fruit garden. —Cover outside Vine borders 
with leaves a foot or so thick, with some long 
litter on the top to keep the leaves in posi¬ 
tion. Fig-trees on walls should be protected 
in some way. If we have a severe winter the 
unprotected trees will suffer. They do not 
require protection along the south coast, but 
in the Midlands and north of London pro¬ 
tection is necessary in a severe winter. If 
the Fig-trees are making too much wood and 
not bearing well, lift the roots, place under 
them a layer of brickbats or clinkers, grouted 
in with lime, and on this foundation make 
the border about 2 feet deep. Mix some old 
plaster and wood-ashes with the soil, and 
mulch over the surface with some old Mush¬ 
room-manure or Moss-litter. There is no 
difficulty in making Figs fruit freely if the 
roots are kept under control. Unnail Peaches, 
ns full exposure will harden and complete the 
ripening of the wood. Continue the pruning 
and training of wall and other trees. If there 
are any bare wall surfaces anywhere fill up 
with young trees to be got into training with 
an eye to the future. Cordon Pears and 
Apples may be used for filling vacant walls. 
Two-branched cordons may be planted 2 feet 
apart and tmined obliquely. Those who 
want to grow a number of varieties in a 
limited space may adopt this plan, or, if 
there are old trees which are not bearing 
well, several kinds may bo placed on each 
tree. 

Vegetable garden. This is the season for 
deepening and improving the soil where the 
laud is vacant. Where the land is deeply 
worked and properly manured and rotation 
not altogether ignored, there is no need for 
bare fallows at any season. Where deep cul¬ 
tivation is thoroughly carried out there is no 
failure of crops to deplore, and a dry sum¬ 
mer does not cause anxiety ; in fact, where 
the culture is right the worries of the gar¬ 
dener are reduced to a minimum. Many 
old gardens which have been liberally 
manured iu the past will be benefited by a 
dressing of lime, and if insects have been 
troublesome a dressing of gas lime will be 
useful. One pound per square yard, if 
equally distributed, will not injure any crop 
which may be on the land at the time. If 
heavier dressings are given the laud should 
remain uiKTopped till the spring. The ground 
intended for Onions should be trenched up 
now, and be dressed with salt half a pound 
per square yard. Soot is useful for Onions. 
The manure may be worked into compost if 
the land is light, and be wheeled on the land 
in February and forked in, and the land left 
ready for cropping early in March. If the 
land is ready, sow in February. 

*E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

December 11th.— Filled a hot-bed with 
Asparagus roots. They are packed closely 
together and covered rather deeply with light 
soil. A good soaking of chilled water was 
given to settle things down. Frames will be 
matted up till the heads are coming through ; 
then light and air will be given to flavour 
and give a little colour to the tips of the 
shoots. Pruned Vines in late house. All the 
drapes have been cut and placed in the 
drape-room. We find these keep as well 
there as oil the Vines. 

December 12th. —Moved bulbs and shrubs to 
the forcing-house. We are continually mov¬ 
ing things in and out now. Exhausted 
plants from the conservatory are placed in 
cool house, and anything not required for 
stock is thrown out. This refers more especi¬ 
ally to soft-wooded plants, including such 
things as Salvias. Only a small number is 
required to produce cuttings in the spring. 
Cyclamens arc very bright just now. Double 
white Primulas are also useful. 

December 13th. —Put in cuttings of Ivy of 
various kinds. Honeysuckles, and Virginian 
Creepers. Cutting* of Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and ahr^tJe^planted. 


Standard Brier stocks for next season’s bud¬ 
ding have been planted, and dwarf Briers 
transplanted to rows 3 feet apart and 1 foot 
between the plants in the rows. The roots 
and stems are closely examined to cut out 
buds likely to produce suckers. Moved Poin- 
settias to conservatory. Some of the plants 
have made good heads of bracts 

December llfth. —A little soil has been 
drawn up to early-planted Cabbages. We al¬ 
ways plant on the early border a few rows of 
an early kind about 10 inches apart. These 
come early and are cleared off and ground 
prepared for French Beans or some other 
crop. Bare plots are manured and trenched 
to suit the next crop. The system of crop¬ 
ping has been arranged, and the cultivating 
operations will be made to suit the crop. 

December loth. —The work now is arranged 
to suit the weather. When suitable for prun¬ 
ing and training that work is pushed for¬ 
ward. Planting must be done in open 
weather, and on wet days there are plants to 
be sponged, pots to be washed, or glass to be 
cleaned. Specimen plants, such as Heaths 
and the New Holland plants, can be trained. 
Of course, the frost brings its own work in 
wheeling on manure, etc. 

December IfJth.— The early Peach house has 
been closed for forcing. The trees have beeu 
forced several years, and soon respond to 
warmth. Night temperature 45 (legs, to 
50 degs. The pot-Vines have been started in 
a low span-roofed house, for economising 
fuel. Canes are bent back to induce all the 
buds to break. If there is a sluggish cane 
among them, twisting the cane till pressure 
is felt all down liberates the sap and the buds 
soon start. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

The overhanging branches of trees. -The 
question has arisen os to whether it is lawful to lop the 
branches of trees or shrubs overhanging from a neigh¬ 
bour’s garden, or from a road, and whether it is necessary 
to eive notice before so doing to the freeholder and lease¬ 
holder of the adjoining property '!— A. E. K. 

[Any person whose land is overhung by the 
branches of trees or shrubs belonging to his 
neighbour may cut off the overhanging por¬ 
tions perpendicularly over the boundary line 
between the properties, but he must be care¬ 
ful not to cut an inch beyond the boundary, 
and he must not go upon his neighbour’s land 
to do the work. In all cases notice to cut 
back the overhanging branches should be 
given to the owner of the trees, and if he does 
not comply within a reasonable time or inti¬ 
mate any intention to comply therewith, the 
cutting may proceed. But the severed por¬ 
tions remain the property of the owner of 
the trees, and should be left just on his side 
of the boundary. Although, as already 
stated, notice should be given, this is really 
a matter of courtesy, and is not legally neces¬ 
sary.— K. C. T.] . 

Recovery of rent In arrear.— <»n the 6th of 
June last I let two long greenhouses, containing over 300 
Tomato plant?, then bearing fruit as large as Walnuts, to 
a man, at an annual rent, payable quarterly, and a fixed 
sum to be paid for the Tomato crop. 1 have received one 
half of this latter amount, but can get no rent. Each 
time I have atked for the rent due last September I get 
insolence and abuse. He has now gathered and sold the 
Tomatoes, and has won several tirat prizes with them. 
My solicitor put the bailiffs in last Tuesday, but they 
report there is nothing to sell. On the 5th of Deceml>e*r 
next there will be a full half year’s rent due, and not 
five shillings’ worth in the house on which to distrain. I 
am told I can retake possession then if the rent is not 
paid. He is putting no fires on to keep the house warm, 
and a eharp frost will burst the pipes. — Sciim riurr. 

[I suppose you did not let the premises on 
a written agreement containing a proviso for 
re-entry and forfeiture in the event of the 
rent becoming in arrear, but if you did this 
you may cuter at any time and re take pos¬ 
session. If not. you cannot legally re-enter 
on December 5th, merely because there is no 
sufficient distress on the premises, but you 
may go. on or after December 6th, and apply 
to the magistrates to give 3-4111 possession, 
although it will be at least 14 days afterwards 
before such possession can be given. It is 
just a little doubtful whether, if you had not 
levied a distress, you might not have treated 
your tenant as a mere tenant at will, and 
taken possession of the premises after a day 
or two’s notice. Your only way to recover 
the rent and the sum still owing for the 
| Tomato crop is by action in the County Court* 
When you have obtained judgment you should 


apply for execution, and when this is ordered 
the County Court bailiff may seize any goods 
or property belonging to your tenant, wher¬ 
ever such goods or property may be. If you 
do not get possession before December 5th, 
be careful to then give your tenant notice to 
quit, and in future let the premises to a re¬ 
sponsible person upon a proper written agree¬ 
ment of tenancy. You have employed a 
solicitor in this matter—why did you not put 
your questions to him?—K. C. T.J 

CORRESPON DENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted Hi 
Gakdkninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnixq, 17, Furmval-street, llolborn , 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as C ardrmno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Single Pyrethrums (//. C.).—Pyreihrums Hover 
in June, and if cut down, given a topdreesing of manure, 
and well watered, they will bloom again during the early 
autumn. Single Chrysanthemums that will Hower ih 
early October are Miss Rose, Mary Anderson, Ladysmith, 
and Pink Beauty. 

Pruning Rose Conrad F. Meyer (li. H. It). 

—We find it a good practice to bend over the long 
growths, then we obtain numerous short-stemmed blos¬ 
soms. If you desire to grow this Rose as a free bush do 
not cut back the youDg wood very much, but be careful 
to thin out some of the old wood annually, removing thii 
quite down to the base. 

Grevlllea rob data (.S'.).—This enjoys a compost 
made up of turfy-loam, one-half, and the remainder of leaf- 
soil, coarse sand, broken charcoal, and peat in about equH 
proportions. The plant must have ample drainage. This is a 
very useful subject for rooms, but often fails after two or 
three years. Keep it as warm as possible for a time. If 
you care to send us a few leaves, and say how you have 
been treating the plant, we may be able to help you 
further. 

Growing Maiden hair Ferns (G.).— These grow 
be6t when In a house to themselves, and in a rather moiBter 
atmosphere than most plants enjoy. A good fibrous loam 
or rotted turf suits them better than so peaty a compost 
as was formerly used. Seedlings thrive better than divided 
plants, and very quickly make good specimens. Do not 
water overhead; wage war against small snails and wood- 
lice among new fronds, and give a temperature of b0 degs. 
to 65 degs. 

OJematlBer, pruning (.1. Ford).— The varieties of 
0. Yiticella and G. Jackmaui (lower on the summer or 
young growths. _ These should, therefore, be pruned in 
November to within 0 inches of the soil, in order to 
favour the development of young, vigorous shoots. There 
are many varieties in each of the above sections. Ton 
might try the well-known Jackmani, G'p9> c^ueen, and 
Mme. Eiouard Andre, the la9t of a bright red velvety 
colour, and all belonging to the 0. Jackmani section. 

Duration cf cut-flowers (Hr*. P»urll) — Much 
depends on the time of day at which the flowers are 
gathered, also the age of the blooms. If yen gather a fully 
open Hower, and one that may have been at its best for 
some time, you cannot expect it to last so long as one that 
is fresh and that has rot been exposed to the sun and 
weather. A^ain, much depends on the temperature c f the 
room in which the cut-flowers are placed, and aim the 
capacity for holding water of the vase used for the flowers. 

RoF.es with the good qualities of Mme. 
Lambard (The Fish).— It is difficult to name Roses of 
the colours yellow, deep red, and pure white that combine 
the good qualities of the above favourite Rose. We, how¬ 
ever, name a few that are worth growing, and which come 
near to your requirement?. Yellow and cream: Anna 
ollivier, Dr. Grill, Mme. Uoete, Prince Theodore Galit- 
zine. Mme. Ravary, Lady Roberts. Led: Oapt. Hayward, 
Liberty, A, K Williams, Comte Raimbaud, Ktoile de 
France, Louis \ an Houtte. White : Frau Karl Drueohki, 
Admiral Dewey, Hon. Edith Gifford, Sorabreuil, Edmond 
Deshnyes, Irene. 

Mildew on R^ee Marecbal Nlei (Jma'eur)- 

When mildew appears so late in the season growers 
seldom pay much attention to it. It will not affect the 
welfare of the plants another year, but the eporej will 
remain on all decaying foliage and appear next season 
unless checked when first noticed. Gather up all the 
fallen leaves and burn them. If any signs of mildew 
appear next spring, dissolve an ounce of sulphide cf 
potassium in two pints of hot water, then add enough cold 
water to make 2J gallons. Apply this, as soon as you see 
the least traces of mildew, with a syringe, taking care that 
the underside of the leaf if thoroughly wetted. 

Erythrlna crista-gal 11 (S.).— 1 This may be placed 
ir any house where the frost will not have access to its 
roots after its shoots have died down and started again in 
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the spring. In the south-west, when planted against a 
wall, the Coral-tree is hardy, and maybe left out all the 
winter, and during the summer makes shoots over 6 feet 
in height, with bloom-spikes sometimes 3 feet long. It is 
seemingly indifferent to soil, as it may be eeen growing 
equally well in heavy, retentive loam, and in light, porous 
soil, though in the latter staple, growth is con-iderably 
dwarfer. We should advise you to start in heat in the 
spring, and plant out about the middle cf May against a 
wall. 

Zonal Pelargoniums In winter (.V. 0 . 

Yes, you ought to be able to keep your plants in such a 
house quite easily, giving them, if you can, a little air 
during mild weather. They must be kept fairly dry dur¬ 
ing the winter, though if too much parched up, a little 
water may be given with advantage, choosing a mild, 
sunny day for the purpose. On no account give them 
manure water. 

Treatment Of lawn (Noeice ).—You should have 
all inequalities levelled, and then roll the lawn well. After 
this get some loamy soil, rotten manure, wood-ashes, and 
a little bone ■meal, and spread over the (trass thickly. Let 
it lie during the winter, and in the spring work any that 
is left well into the soil. In April you should get some 
good Grass seed, not «hat from a hay If ft, and sow over 
the lawn, protecting, if need be, from birds. 

India-rubber plant leaves turning yellow 
(-4. C.).—It is natural for the India-rubber plant to lose its 
lower leaves with age. You may be keeping the plant 
too cold, or you may have over watered it. You could 
repot it next spring, using a compost of peat, leaf-mould, 
and turfy loam in equal parts, with good drainage. You 
could then stand the plant in a vase, which would partly 
hide the bare stem. The best thing, however, would be 
to purchase a young plant and grow it on in the place of 
the old one which is failing. 

Chrysanthemum outdoors—when to trans¬ 
plant (5.).—You had better cover the base of your 
outdoor plants with any small litter, or thoroughly rotten 
manure. This will protect the plants during the winter, 
and make nice plants for breaking up or removal when all 
trace of fro*t has disappeared in the spring. Yes, cut 
down the old flowering stems after the blossoms are spent. 
The new growths at the base make desirable cuttings, 
and these may be inserted in pots or boxes and plunged 
in a cold frame. This latter should have the protection 
cf mats during periods of frost, and be well embedded in 
long straw litter. 

Tlbouchlna macrantha (syns Lasiandra macran- 
tha and Pleroina macranthum) (F. Jf.). — This, a 
coloured drawing of the Mower of which you send, needs 
during the winter a minimum temperature of I5degs.; 
indeed, a general temperature of 50degs. to 00 degs. at 
that season will suit it well. A mixture of equal part" of 
loam and peat with a little sand forms a suitable potting 
compost. During the winter the water supply should be 
lessened, bub on no account must the soil be allowed to 
become parched up. Cuttings of the young shoots, 
especially those of medium vigour, will strike root in the 
spring if treated much as a Fuchsia—that is, put into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil and placed in a close propa- 
gating-caee till rooted. 

Hydrangeas failing to bloom (Garmon).— 
It certainly seems strange that you arc so uniformly 
unsuccessful in flowering your Hydrangeas, more espe¬ 
cially as they bloom well such a short distance away. The 
fact that you are situated in a valley and the others are 
not is, we think, the reason of your non-success, which is 
most probably caused by the unripened condition of the 
wood. Your greatest chance of success will be to thin 
out the weak shoots, thus throwing the vigour into the 
principal ones, growing them in as sunny a spot as pos¬ 
sible, treating them liberally when in full growth, and 
keeping them in a quiet state during the winter, not dry¬ 
ing them off, but giving only sufficient water to keep the 
soil slightly moist. 

Roses In the United States ( John Brinton).— 

We have looked over your list, and should advise you to 
discard Mme. Montet, Meteor, Mme. Masson, La Heine; 
and add any of the following, all of which are first rate: 
Charles Lefebvre, Pride of Waltham, Comte de ltaimbaud, 
Uapt. Hayward, Dupuy Jamain, Rev. Alan Cheater, 
Suzanne M. Itodocaoaehi, Mrs. F. Sandford, Gladys 
llarkness, Mamie, John Ruskin, Hugh Dickson, J. 6. 
Clarke, Pharisaer, Mme. Abel Cbatenay. We have named 
more than you require, but should you be enabled to 
extend jour plantations j*ou may find the list useful. If 
you can procure the Itcses on own roots, we should advise 
ypu to do so ; but rather than wait, plant those on 
Minetti stock, and take cuttings. 

Tea Roses for outdoor culture (Rufns).— 

All the sorts you name will succeed well outdoors. The 
variety Morning Glow is a Ito3e of exquisite colouring — 
something of the rosy-apricot shade we admire so much. 
At times one would think it was a highly-coloured Mme. 
Lambard. The growth is vigorous and spreading. 
Souvenir de C. Guillot is somewhat tender, otherwise in 
colour and vigour it leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
not a show bloom, being little more than semi-double, but 
the reddish gold shade of colour is not equalled by any 
other Rose. Souvenir de Pierre Notting would be splen¬ 
did, only that its outer petals are usually blighted by 
damp. This Rose should be be3t upon a wall. Mme. 
Jean Dupuy is first rate both in growth and bloom, and 
Mrs. E. Mawley is indispensable. A few additional Teas 
worth adding to above list are: lloadicea, Lady Roberts, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mamau Cochet, and While Maman 
Oochet; and in Hybrid Teas you should obtain Frau Peter 
Lambert, Mine. Eim6e Metz, Pharisaer, Earl of Warwick, 
and Florence Femberton. 

FRUIT. 

Amerlcan-blight on Apple-treee(//twsizor?/f). 
—Your Apple-tree has been attacked by American-blight, 
and is also very much cankered. You can try what a 
little paraffin daubed in where the insects are will do. 
Then wash them out with clean soapy water. Afterwards 
mix a little soap, clay, and paraffin into a paste and well 
daub it in where the insects may be. A tree in such bad 
health as yours evidently is, we Bhould root up and burn, 
taking steps as above to clean the others. 

Keeping Walnuts hese keep be|t when 

allowed to fall from the trees 1 but if/tTtef cannOI 4e| Shen 
they should be gathered whe\jt bVguni ♦ n*|a,lie^rceii 


coats part readily from the shells, then laid out on a 
floor to dry, and after being separated from the coats, 
cleaned by putting a peck at a time into a large hag or 
sack, held by two persons, who would, by the upward and 
downward motion of their arms, allow the Nuts to run 
backward and forward in the bag. Then they may be put 
into large jars or similar receptacles, having a little dry 
salt strewn in amongst the layers to keep off mildew. A 
cool, dry place or store is best. When wanted, a fresh, 
gentle rub through a coarse bag as before, brightens thun 
up. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables for exhibition (Rom, Bed8.\— 
During the first week in August you should have a choice 
of Peas, Tomatoes (indoor). Beans, Potatoes, autumn- 
sown Onions, Cauliflower", CabbageSj Cucumber", Short 
Horn Carrots, and Turnips, all making strong dishes if 
well grown. It would not be wise to only trust to the 
six kinds you require. Grow two or three others in ease 
any of them should fail. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Lavender.— You should plant one of the Clematis 
Jacktnani section. 2, We should think one <f the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums would answf r, as some of the shoot* 
could be trained up any l»are place on the wall, while 
others could hmg over and hide the front of the box 

in which the p’ants are growing.- Fish. — 1, No5 a 

gardening query. 2, Move your Wallflowers into their 
flowering quarters at ono if you wish to do so, or leave 
as they are if not too thickly planted. They will bloom in 
either case in the spring.— -Jannette.— See artiole “ Fruit- 

trees in pots,” in our issue of August II), p. 316.- 

G. II. S .—Yes ; fpread it on now, so as to allow of the 
rains washing the goodness down to the roots. You 
should, however, prune the buehes before applying the 

manure.- F. J. G .—You can try hanging them up in a 

warm room, where we have found Tomatoes ripen fairly 

well.- II. C.— If a practical gardener who has seen your 

house tells you that the heating apparatus you mention ia 
too powerful, we should advise you to do as he suggests, 
as it is difficult for us, who have never seen the house, to 

advise you- llortus C. —Seeing that your Hyacinths in 

the glasses are so well rooted, you ought at once to bring 
them into the light, so as to encourage the growth of the 

spike.- Bridget. PcnyeUy.—See our issue of Aug. 31, 

1901, p. 361.— -K. P. Fox.— Yes; you can cut them down, 

but we should defer doing so till the spring.- Rosa, 

Reds .—Cut the plant down to within a foot of the ground, 

and so cause it to start away from the bottom.- Reader 

and Chris.—See articles in our issue of September 23rd, 

pages 368 and 389.- Col. Fit he rstonhaugh.—Yeronko. 

spec iosa, of which there are now many beautiful varieties, 
of which yours was one, and which without comparison it 
is difficult to name with any certainty, is a quite common 
shrub in seaside gardens, and can be supplied by any trie 
and shrub nurseryman. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of plants —Fuc/i#mt.— i^uite impossible to 
name from the poor specimen jou send. Please send a 

complete frond.- BoseobeL— 1, Justicia carnea ; 2, 

Sanseviera zeylanica ; 3, Crassula Ivcopodioides ; 4, We 

cannot name florist flowers. - If. T. wood#.- impossible 

to name from such a specimen as you send.- II. Biiujler 

Thomson —l’hotinia serrulata. We should leave the 
plant, where it is and divert the walk. 

Names Of fruits.— Miss Uall —Pears : 1, Catillac ; 
2, Bellissime d’hiver ; 3 and 4, Specimens insufficient; 
5, Apple Ryiuer. When you wish fruit named please re»d 
our rulea You send five kinds, and only one fruit of each. 
Our rules eay not less than three in four sorts should be 
sent._ 


Catalogues received.— W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth. 

— List of Xcm ami Select Chrysanthemums. -Vilmorin, 

Andrieux et Cie, Paris. —List of Seeds of Trees aiul Shi nbs. 


Anthracite coal.— In regard to anthracite coal I am 
quite satisfied that, value lor value, it is the most 
economic coal, considering its line heating power. The 
heat from coke at 12s. perewt., and anthracite at 25a. a 
ton (which I pay) bears no comparison, that from the coal 
being much greater. Again, I am sure that coke and its 
sulphur fumes are most destructive to toilers —W. .Sopkr. 


All to gather 
All together 

“It’s never too late to mend.” 
But it will soon be too late to 
plant bulbs. 

Try our Collections, 2/6 to £5. 
We are also sending out Col¬ 
lections of plants for 3/- and up¬ 
wards, carriage paid. These are 
wonderful value, and include :— 

Plants for cut flowers. 

Plants for beds and borders. 

Plants for rockeries. 

Plants for woodlands. 

Plants for all positions and purposes. 

List, with full particulars, 
post free. 

The Co-operative Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool, 


Patent Greenhouse BOILERS 

FROM 



NO BRICKWORK. 


TENANT’S FIXTURE. 

EVEN TEMPERATURE. NO TROUBLE. 


£ 2 : 5:0 

AND UPWARDS 


Guaranteed Minimum Burning - , 

12 HOURS. 


For CataloyusH and Estimates free apply — 

SECRETARY, Department D, 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, 

66, Victoria St.. London. S.W. LlD • 


HARTLEY&SUCDEN,L TD - 



First and Only Masers ot both 
WROUGHT IRON AND OA8T IRON 

HEATING APPARATUS BOILERS 

PATENT SECTIONAL “WHITE ROSE " BOILER. 

The Moat Practical and Economical Sectional Gait Boiler 
on the Market. CATALOGUES Free on Application. 
Apply for prioea, etc., to your Heating Engineer, Plumber, 
or Ironmonger. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or mall quantities, in the following sizes. 

15 by 10 14 by IS 90 by 13 SO by 14 30 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 13 18 by 14 30 by 16 33 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 13 18 by 16 34 by 18 34 by 18 

100 feet boxee \ 4M 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 

4ths, 15 ox. / 14/6 4tbs, 31 ox. j 16/6 1 6 per box extra 
Not *.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s.; 31 ot, 14s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rd". Fatty, 38 lb^Ss. 6d. Paint* Sash- 
bars. Nalls and Rooflag Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk or 
breakage very slight Before piscina orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale <• lass and Builders’Merchant 31, Moor-lane. 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 

1905. 

December 19.—Boyal Horticultural Society'* Committee!. 


1906 . 

April 25.—Midland Daffodil Society (2 dava). 

July 26.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 days). 


We shell he glad i? Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly rend the date* of their various show*. 
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THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER, 


25,000 IN USE. 




The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of it« undoubted suooesa. 

No. 1, to beat 100 feet of 3-Inch ripe.£2 12 0 

No. 2, „ 200 „ .315 0 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ . 6 0 0 

Also In larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-Inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lull and Estimate$ on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., LTD. 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 

GREENHOUSES, 

FRAMES, 

POTTINC SHEDS 

AND ALL 

GARDEN 
REQUISITES, 

At LOWEST prices with GOOD materiaL 
CATALOGUE FREE if you name this paper. 

WALTON & CO., NEWARK. 

‘Prjj’d 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

HZococu 

In 0cL Packet*; }, j, and 1-lb. Tina. 

ASK FOR THE - - - 

“FIVE BOYS” MILK CHOCOLATE. 

“Unrivalled oa a Chocolate Confection,'* 

—Medical Magazine. 

THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ao. 
Most economical and efficient 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing eUewhere, send for Reviled 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lar!, free by poet. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
8TOURBRIDGE. 



FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, oon 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetrat ion; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting ; 15s each. Double barrelled Breech¬ 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, 5s. 100. Air Guns, 12s. 6d 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Vesey street, Birmingham. 

n.ARDEN NECESSARIE8. — Virgin Cork. 

V" finest, 111 lb., 17a : 50 lb., IQs.; 28 lb., 5s. fld.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 ft, Is. 8d. and 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacoo-paper, 
strong, 9d. per lb. Raffia, 9d. per lb. Cocoa-nut-fibre, fresh 
out 2s. per saok. Manures, Mats, Garden Sticks and Labels, 
Band, Peat Ac. Prioe List on application. - WATSON A 
SOU LL. 90. Lower Thames street London. R.0 _ 

WANTED.—WORKING PARTNER with 

small capital for nulfJTBfc work. Applyf-A- SEEBY, 

Gooole 



^DESIDERATUM 


’■** HEATING 
A P PAR ATUS 


AS FIXED 




The Boiler for Amateurs 
KINNELL’S PATENT 

“HORSE-SHOE.” 


NICOTICIDE 


The Deadly Vaporizing Tnseetleldo against 
all Insects on PlantB. 

In Bottles, 10«S., 3 4 6. 7/6* 15 Carriage Paid. 

Purest, Cheapest, and Most Effective. 

Testimonials from the Earl of Wboro’s and Lord Derby's 
Head Garde nets, and hundreds of others. 


COW'S LAWN SAND AND DAISY ERADICAT0R. 

Price 8 - per 28 lbs., Carriage Paid. 

COW’S TOBACCO POWDER. 

2 6 per 3-lb. Tin, Carriage Paid. 


Ask j tour Seedsman or Chemist for them, or direct. carr. 
paid. Write ms for Sundries Price List. 

HUNTER Se OOW, 

46. THOMAS STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Patents 10398. 
& ,10,674. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
|| GLAZING 


Awarded Gold Medal two years In snooeealon for 
Heating Apparatus. 


For Roofs. Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

OR ^ 


KO ptrr£ir *§se6. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet In use 
on 2,000 structures. 

CROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, dec., 

BRITANNIA WORK8.WHARF’ 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. j 
Write for Illustration*. Testimo-l 
niaU, and full particulars 


NOW READY. CARRIAGE PAID. 

SPECIAL MANURES for I Awns, Vines, Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, ha 

For full carriage paid Price Sheet of all Garden Manures 
and Sundries, apply— 

THE SILICATE CO., Limited, 

Hemol Hempstead. HERTS. 


YOUR WIFE Trefer a USEFUL 

XMAS PRESENT. 

W. J. HARRIS and CO.’S (Ltd.) 

DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINE. 

The talk and admiration of everyone. Works by hand or 
treadle. Four Years' 

i . Warranty with each 

PRICE 49 6. Com 

I ) otmuc; jWB pitta withOabmwt Cover, 

i j vMd Hi. ( The cheapest, most per- 

f feet, and easiest to learn 

k■ jMil-At- J#,in the market. Sent to 
W-p* C_“l\ % any part of the country on 

T-" ii i 11 ~^T_) easy terms. II monthly 

X— ' - _ payments 1 1 6s. per 

- • — ■ month. Derig ns post free. 

W. <1. HARRIS & CO., LTD., LONDON. 

Chief Office. 51, Rye Lane. Pcckham. 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
pipes. For Creenhouses, eto. 
Catalogue free. 


PRUNING 

mjKHWES 


^ pkicr Liwt freb. ^^WSiSHaW 

Stair Pruning Knife, reliable. 1/1. 

Ivory Budding: Knife, fine make, 1/4 and 2/3. 
Ivory 2-bladc Waistcoat Knife. 1/1. 
Workman's Shecpsfoot and Pen Blado, 11. 
B lad os Best English Crucible Oast Steel. 

Buy from tho Makers. 

J. & H. R. HOUNAM, Eccleehall Worka, SHEFFIELD. 


Contains all the nutriment 


GKBBNHOUSES, 

Frames, Potting 8heda 
Poultry^Houaee A I^urdles! 

BR4HAM A PIPER. Brockley. London. SX 
GREENHOUSES. 

Reduced Prices and Increased Quality. Extra stoutly 
made of PITCH PINE and ornamental finish. 7 by 5, 
47s. 6d. ; 9 by 6. 608. ; 10 by 7. 72s. 6d.; 12 by 8, £1 17s. 6d. ; 
15 by 10. £5; 20 by 10. £7 15 j. All 21 oz. glais. Ordinaiy 
Amateur Greenhouses cheaper still. Approval. Cash on 
arrival Garden Frames, 10a., 16s., 25s. — MO RD AUNT, 


of the Choicest Nibs. 


“GARDENING” 
BINDING COVERS 


Covers for Binding eaoh Volume of Gar¬ 
dening, from Vol. I. up to the present time, 
are on sale, Price Is. 6d. each) post free, 
Is. 9d. each. 


25a, Trafalgar road. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


The Poet Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, we cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for every sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to fivepence may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal , thus avoiding the necessity of sending stamps for 
small amounts over ivepenof. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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VEGETABLES. 

WI1AT TO DO WITH GARDEN 
RUBBISH. 

(Reply tg “ J. L.”) 

Rubbish accumulates rapidly at 4 his season 
of the year, and as soon as the trees are 
stripped of leaves the heaps are apt to become 
loo conspicuous and unsightly. These accu¬ 
mulations, however, are, if properly treated, 
valuable, the greater portion of them, either 1 
in the form of ashes or decaying manure, 
being returnable to the garden, where they 
will prove excellent for many crops. Advantage 
ought to be taken of fine weather to tho¬ 
roughly overhaul these heaps of refuse. All 
that is insoluble or will not quickly decay 
should be charred or burnt, and the rest made 
into a heap to further decay. The former 
should be converted into a “ smother,” or slow 
fire, and may well be kept going for a week 
or more, a grand heap of valuable “ burn- 
bake ” being the result. It is necessary to 
first make a rather fierce fire with the aid of 
Pea haulm, or old stakes, and, if it can be 
spared, a heap of old faggot wood. This, 
when burning strongly, should be enclosed 
with the roughest of the litter, including 
Cauliflower stalks and such like, this in its 
turn being covered with the finer rubbish, in¬ 
cluding weeds and other matter that ought to 
be burnt. The flames should he confined as 
much as possible, a smouldering fire best 
meeting the ease. Not infrequently we have 
added to the bulk and value of the heap by 
digging spits of turfy sods from banks of 
ditches and elsewhere, these being placed 
Grass inwards over the fire the last thing at 
night. If necessary, an opening must be left 
011 the windy side of the heap the better to 
ensure a good draught, as it is possible to 
quite smother a fire. Much depends upon a 
good fire being made with substantial 
materials at the outset and the prevention of 
any great outbreaks of flame. The contents 
of the heap as soon as sufficiently cool ought 
to bo stored under cover, much of their valu¬ 
able properties being wasted if they are 
allowed to become saturated with moisture 
before they are used. For sowing with seeds, 
surface dressing, and mixing with composts, 
this “ burn-bake ” is very valuable. That pm t 
of the original heap, or the greater portion of 
it, which promises to decay in time to be 
wheeled on to the ground during the winter 
ought to be thrown up into a square heap, 
and if quicklime can be mixed with it at the 
rate of one load to five loads of rubbish, this 
will hasten decomposition and also greatly 
improve its value as a manure. In some in¬ 
stances it is advisable to char the whole heap 
of rubbish, this being especially the case 
where the ordinary garden soil is stiff and 
solid manure abundant. The heap of charred 
and burnt material thus obtained is of the 
greatest service for lightening the ground 
prior to seed-sowing, being forked into (not 
dug) and well mixed with the surface. It is 
also very suitable for covering various seeds, 
this tending to cause a better germination 
and also to ward off slugs and inseoi pests 
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THE NATIONAL POTATO EXHIBITION. 
A marked feature of the great show of Pota¬ 
toes, held by the National Society at the 
R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on November 
23rd and 24th last, was the undoubted 
superiority of average qualify compared with 
what was seen at the Crystal Palace show last 
year. But even excellent, relatively, as the 
specimen tubers staged were, there was a 
marked distinction between the show tubers 
of to-day and those found at the International 
Potato exhibitions of twenty years since. 
When those shows had been in existence 
several years, the development in quality was 
remarkable. If the National Potato Society 
continues to exist, the same ratio of develop¬ 
ment may yet be seen, as was so evident in 
the old International exhibitions. Not infre¬ 
quently it is assumed that Potatoes exhibited 
and those grown for consumption are of very 
diverse varieties. That is quite incorrect. 
The finest cooking varieties of to-day can, 
under good culture and in proper soil, turn 
out most perfect and beautiful tubers. It is 
all a question of soil, culture, and selection. 
But it must not be forgotten that, as with 
everything else, Potatoes, if staged for exhi¬ 
bition, should be presented in the most perfect 
form. 

Another feature of the recent exhibition as 
compared with older ones was the general 
lack of distinctness seen in the modern varie¬ 
ties, this showing how largely raisers have 
been using the same parents in the produc¬ 
tion of new Potatoes. It would not bo diffi¬ 
cult to name twenty modern varieties, all free 
cropping, that have in their tubers similarity 
so marked that once n few tubers of each 
were mixed no one expert could again 
separate them. Twenty years ago distinctness 
in form or colour was generally very evident. 
To-day that feature is largely non-existent. 
It is to be feared also that in the race to be 
early in the field with new varieties, a good 
many older ones have been put into commerce 
as new. It would be, perhaps, invidious to 
specify these, and it is doubtful whether any 
synonym committee would have the courage 
to face the matter fairly, but both in top 
and in tubers sameness runs through many 
varieties, diverse only in name. It has often 
been urged that the matter of svnonyms might 
be taken in hand by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the gardens at Wisley. Certainly 
such work is possible, but what is first needed 
is the getting of all varieties assumed to be 
one and the same, or too much alike, grown 
side by side, and next the keenest observation 
of them made and noted weekly, commencing 
with their sprouting on shelves or in boxes 
in the store, appearance above ground, 
general habit of growth, appearance of leaf¬ 
age, time and character of flowers, and, 
finally, close observation of the tuber produce 
when lifted. Even if all that were carefully 
and impartially done, and many alike varie¬ 
ties identified, there is 110 possibility of en¬ 
forcing on the Potato trade adherence to such 
findings, and the old evil of giving new names 
to old varieties would go on as badly as ever. 
Private growers who purchase these so-called 
pevelties may become wiser through experi¬ 


ence, but even their protests would have no 
weight with Ihe trade. There is, however— 
and it is but fair to raisers or the trade it 
should be expressed- another cause for same¬ 
ness : that when several persons are employ¬ 
ing the same parents it is practically certain 
that very many of the seedlings selected will 
be just alike in diverse places. I 11 that way 
so many too much alike get put into com 
nierce. It may be pleaded that, after all, if 
the nation is all the richer for the introduc¬ 
tion of such a splendid race of croppers as we 
now have, what harm is done if so many 
varieties bo too much alike? That may bo 
so, and is duly admitted. It is the purchaser 
of so called novelties who, buying at ex¬ 
panded prices, and finding that he has but 
after all only an old variety, is naturally 
annoyed, whilst the honour of the Potato 
trade is thereby greatly imperilled. 

Another marked feature of the recent show 
was the number of trade collections staged 
as compared with the space occupied by com¬ 
petitive classes. It may be that this was to 
some extent due to the late date on which tho 
show was held. It may have been due to a 
not altogether ideal Potato season, or it may 
have been to the fact that much fewer per¬ 
sons grow privately Potatoes for competition 
than was the case twenty years ago. Then, 
collections of 24, 18, 12, 9, and 6 dishes would 
often bring many competitors in each class. 
All that is now lacking, and if the National 
Potato Society can encourage that class of 
grower and competitor it will accomplish 
much. The Potato exacts exceeding interest, 
perhaps as much as does any other garden 
product. That interest is enhanced in the 
Potato because what plants have produced in 
a> season’s growth can only be seen when 
lifted from the soil. Again, there is exceed¬ 
ing interest in lifting tubers, not merely to 
see their beauty, but also the general nature 
of the food product, for Potatoes, even of the 
finest and best tuber-producing varieties, still 
give as good food as do coarser looking tubers, 
howsoever grown. Generally, well grown 
Potatoes give the highest average of good 
edible tubers, even when also giving tho hand¬ 
somest ones for exhibition. Whilst we have 
suchv splendid croppers or food producers 
now, all too much alike, we could all the 
more cheerfully welcome really good new 
ones that also have the merit of being quite 
distinct. A. D. 


WINTERING ENDIVE. 

At this season (the middle of November) one 
does not feel (lie loss of a few salad plaids 
with plenty of Lettuce and other green salads 
in abundance, as the wet autumn has made 
growth late and plants plentiful. On the 
other hand, a gross growth in salads means 
scarcity three months hence, unless some 
means are taken to protect the crop. As re¬ 
gards protection, much depends upon the con¬ 
venience to do so. In tho southern parts of 
the country I have wintered the Moss-curled 
Endive at the foot of a south wall on a slop¬ 
ing border. As most growers of this useful 
vegetable are aware, moisture nt.certain-sea¬ 
sons i- mole harmful 1 than frost, mid there i* 
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less difficulty on a dry or sloping border, mul 
the wall throws off a lot of rain and snow. 
Doubtless the Moss-curled is the most orna¬ 
mental and a pleasing addition to the salad 
bowl at this season, but it is the most tender, 
being very susceptible to cold and damp; 
therefore, it should be used for autumn sup¬ 
plies. Endives of the Batavian type are the 
best for keeping, and do not decay like the 
Moss-curled. The Improved Iiound-leaved 
Batavian may be kept good well into April if 
lifted with a bull and wintered in a cold 
frame. As regards protection, nothing is 
equal to frames, and plants nearly full grown 
may he lifted with a nice ball of earth and 
roots if the precaution is taken when planting 
for winter supplies to plant in well-firmed 
soil. It is surprising what a quantity of 
plants may be got into a small space, as they 
are not injured when placed close tegether if 
due attention is paid to airing and removing 
decayed outer leaves. Coddling is the worst 
enemy the plants have, as once they are soft 
and decay begins it is difficult to arrest it. 
Endive suffers considerably if shut up for a 
long time and then exposed to bright sun¬ 
shine ; indeed, few plants suffer so quickly ; 
far belter thaw gradually, leaving on the 
» overs and opening after the sun has passed 
over than expose all at once. Many may 
with advantage lift and shelter in sheds with j 
a fair amount of light. A few have Peach | 
cases or similar structures. In such they can 
winter the plants grandly, as the treatment 
required for the trees previous to forcing is 
suitable for the Endive. Covering up in tneir 
growing quarters in the open is not advisable 
for late supplies, as excessive moisture is 
more injurious and the plants rarely thrive 
unless in the most favoured situations. S. 


THE GROWER FOR THE MARKET. 
The lot of the market gardener seems to 
grow harder year by year, and there appears 
to be no limit to the difficulties which he has 
to face. The railway companies, or, at least, 
some of them, have of late made certain 
concessions which have, no doubt, relieved 
the hardships of the grower to some extent, 
but his position even now is not good enough 
in this respect to enable him to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with the foreigner who on his own 
side of the water has advantages which are 
not to be found in this country. It is, how¬ 
ever, very doubtful if the cost of carriage is 
quite so important an item as one is gener¬ 
ally led to believe, and this part of the busi¬ 
ness is, at any rate, under the complete con¬ 
trol of the large London growers, who are 
near enough to the markets to arrange the 
matter on their own account and employ 
their own conveyances. Within the last year 
nr two there has been a marked development 
in this branch of the industry, chiefly owing 
to the employment of motor traction for con¬ 
veying goods to market. One would suppose, 
too, from the increasing number of self-pro¬ 
pelled vehicles hauling market produce now 
to be seen on the roads, that the system, be¬ 
sides being more expeditious, is found to be 
more economical than horse traction. 

In spite of the many failures chronicled 
from time to time, market gardening and 
fruit growing appear to be quite as popular 
as ever they were, and each year shows an 
increase of the number of acres under culti¬ 
vation. This increase is not in any way re¬ 
markable, however, and it is mainly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that there is always a cer¬ 
tain class of people with some capital behind 
them ready to embark upon an occupation 
which sounds healthy and pleasant, although 
in many instances they know little, if any¬ 
thing, about the business. Ono by one, with 
very few exceptions, these experimentalists 
drop out of the ranks, but there are always 
more than sufficient adventurers to fill their 
places, which fact iu itself accounts for the 
yearly increase of those engaged in the occu¬ 
pation. At the same time, there are a few 
established growers extending their concerns, 
while others of genuine experience join the 
profession from time to time. Some of these 
latter manage to pay their way, and others, 
despite their knowledge, go to the wall. 
Those who have joined the ranks of growers 
during recent years can never hope to realise 
'he fortunes which has-been made ,in days 
gone by; nor can j-he r ' 
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compete with one who has sufficient money 
behind him to make himself a person of im¬ 
portance in the market and tide over the lean 
years which fall to the lot of every trader. 

The market gardener who conducts liis 
operations upon a comparatively small scale, 
end who send* only bushels of produce to 
market while his neighbour sends tons, can¬ 
not expect to receive the same consideration 
at the hands of the salesman as the big 
grower. It is the largo consignments which 
pay the salesman to handle, and they often 
incur but little more trouble and expense in 
the process of sale than the little lots sent 
up by smaller growers. The man in the mar¬ 
ket can rely upon receiving every day in the 
week all the year round a regular supply of 
something from the big grower, while the 
little man only sends his produce at spas¬ 
modic intervals. The latter, therefore, can¬ 
not expect that he will always receive the 
best prices for his stuff, for he is more or less 
a nonentity on the market, and the salesman 
has neither time nor inclination to push his 
goods in preference to those of his regular 
consignees. The produce of the big man, on 
the other linnd, is always ready when asked 
for by tho salesman’s customers, who get to 
know the kind of stuff sent up by him, and 
ask for it. When all the produco submitted 
for sale by the larger grower is disposed of, 
then conies the turn of the little man and his 
companions ; but by that time the market is 
more or less satisfied, and, unless he has 
something exceptionally good or uncommon to 
offer, he stands but a pool* chance of realising 
fair prices, and often runs the risk of having 
his goods held over for another day, by which 
time they may have greatly deteriorated in 
quality. Sometimes he is advised that his 
goods are unsold or unsaleable, and then lie 
is iu a dilemma indeed. It will not pay to 
have them back, even if they did not perish 
meanwhile, and so the result of all his time 
and labour is thrown away. Taken on the 
whole, therefore, the present-day prospects 
of the grower on a small scale are not par¬ 
ticularly bright, and anyone thinking of start¬ 
ing in a humble way should only do so if he 
finds that he can dispose of his produce locally 
or in some way other than on the open 
market. East Sussex, in The Field. 


SEAKALE. 

When judging a Surrey cottager's gaulen last 
summer, l came across a breadth of some 
half a rod in extent of good strong Seakalc. 
grown from root-cuttings. On asking the 
cottager his opinion of its merits as a vege¬ 
table, ho at once said that he found Scakale 
to be the most profitable he could grow. This 
opinion was given not from a commercial 
point of view, but solely from that of a cot¬ 
tager whose family consumes his own pro¬ 
duce. Testimony of that kind is valuable, 
and, to me, especially welcome, because 1 
have long advised cottagers and allotment- 
holders to grow some plants, inasmuch as the 
culture is easy, gives little trouble, and the 
roots, when strong, do in the winter present 
material valuable either for sale ns roots or 
for home use when forced or blanched. This 
cottager lifts his roots iu the winter, as should 
he, trims off from them all side roots, pre¬ 
serves these in the form of root cuttings, and 
plants them in the spring in a fresh piece of 
ground which has been well trenched and 
manured previously. Once a stock of roots is 
obtained—and where there are none half a 
pint of seed sown on good ground thinly in 
rows 20 inches apart in April will produce a 
stock—then increase, or continuity of stock, 
can go on from year to year without cost. 
That is a practical consideration. Again, 
with root cuttings properly planted failure 
is most unlikely. But* my cottager friend 
mentioned also that the large or main roots, 
after being hard trimmed, were laid in 
thickly into Boil in a sheltered place and 
covered in hard weather with a few tree- 
leaves. Then, as wanted, a couple of dlizen 
or so would be lifted and put into a box 
15 inches deep and some .30 inches by 12 inches 
inside measurement, and some fine, good soil 
worked in about the roots, then watered, and 
the box stood in a close, dark corner of n 
shed and thickly covered up. If growth is j 
slow it is suro, nru] if one or twq other boxes ' 


be similarly filled at intervals of a fortnight, 
a succession of capital blanched Seakale is 
maintained until all the roots are consumed. 

A. D. 


FORCED ASPARAGUS. 

In spito of all the improvements of laic years 
as regards modern structures for forcing, 
none of them has superseded the old hot-bed 
of fermenting leaves and stablemanure for 
bringing forward Asparagus. The gentle, 
moist heat that this affords when thoroughly 
sweetened before placing it together, by throw¬ 
ing it into a conical heap a fortnight before¬ 
hand and turning back once, appears to meet 
the requirements of Asparagus roots. One part 
of strawy-manure to three of freshly-gathered 
Oak, Beech, or sweet Chestnut leaves, will 
give the desired heat, which is lasting, not 
violent for a week or two and then as sud¬ 
denly cooling down, which would be the cate 
if the manure preponderated, and more than 
likely ruin the crowns by burning the roots. 
The hot-bed should be made up where every 
hit of light and as much sun as it is possible 
to get can be had, and in putting it together 
tread it well as the work proceeds, keeping 
the back of the bed 18 inches higher than the 
front, to give the desired slope to the sun, 
5 feet by 3} feet forming a good bed, which 
should be 2 feet wider each way than the 
frame to allow for linings, which are neces¬ 
sary during severo weather. This lining 
should be renewed every few weeks, and tlio 
glass lights covered with a double thickness 
of mats every night, so as to be on the safu 
side. Shallow frames, 22 inches deep at the 
back and 6 inches less in tlio front, arc most 
suitable. Then the roots can be placed in 
position after a barrowful of leaf-soil has 
been put into each light or division, setting 
the roots fairly thickly together and cover 
ing all with 4 inches of sifted leaf-soil. Set 
a test stick in each frame so as to know how 
the heat is going on, and keep the frame 
closed until the “ grass” is seen to be pushing 
up, when a crack of air should bo given for 
a few hours on favourable days, cutting the 
heads when 6 inches to 8 inches long, care 
being taken that other shoots at the base are 
not severed at the same time. Strong crowns 
are a necessity for forcing. None under three 
years old should be forced, or the produce 
will be anything but good. Those crowns that 
were not cut from tho past summer are the 
best. East Devon. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Potato northern Star.--I planted twent.v- 
one tubers of above June 1st, 1901, while still 
green, from being planted so late. I lifted 
them in the first week of November and had 
2^ stones, some very small, and all a very 
unripo appearance. After planting this 
spring I had some very small tubers leftover. 
I gave \ lb. to a farmer, who planted them 
and had 161 lb. in roturii ; .very few small, all 
of good table size.—“ W. 8.” says, “ No morn 
Northern Star;” but T will still stick to it 
here. I am now growing fewer Up-to-Dato 
and more Factor. J. P., Maghcrymorc, ll’/rl- 
loWj Ireland. 

GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

BACTERIAL DISEASE OF TOMATOES. 
This disease has long been known in France, 
where, during certain seasons, it has assumed 
the proportions of a destructive epidemic. A 
single example was received at Kew some 
years ago for identification, since which timo 
until the present season its occurrence in this 
country has not been noted. Quite recently, 
however, examples of the disease have been 
received from three widely separated locali¬ 
ties, which suggests that it has invaded thi* 
country in earnest. The symptoms are very 
marked, and cannot be confounded with those 
of any other Tomato disease at present known. 
When the Tomato is about the size of a 
marble a minute blackish patch first appears 
nt the base of the style. This patch gradu¬ 
ally increases in size, retaining a circular out¬ 
line, until eventually the entire fruit is re¬ 
duced to a blackish, soft, decayed mass.- Ex¬ 
periments have shown that infection lakes 
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place during the flowering stage, and that the 
bacteria causing the disease are deposited on 
the stigma by flies visiting the flowers. The 
stigma appears to be the only vulnerable part 
under ordinary conditions; nevertheless, if 
bacteria from a diseased fruit are introduced 
into the flesh of a healthy Tomato at any 
point of its surface by means of the point of a 
very fine needle, infection follows. This 
disease does not appear to be influenced to 
any extent by the forcing method of cultiva¬ 
tion commonly followed, ns it has been ob¬ 
served in a house where the temperature was 
kept comparatively low. When the disease 
appears, all diseased fruits should be removed 
as quickly as possible, and not be allowed to 
decay and liberate the bacteria present in the 
tissues. Insects should also be excluded by 
using an insecticide. This last act would 
necessitate artificial pollination with a camel- 
hair brush .—Hoard of Agriculture. Leaflet, 
No. 152. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Carnation maggot —Can you tell me If there 19 
a remedy for Carnation maegot, and also why some 
varieties seem to be more liable to its attacks than 
others?—G. A. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ELDERS (SAMBUCUS). 

As a rule, our own native Elder (Sambucus 
nigra) is but little regarded from an orna¬ 
mental point of view, yet when laden with its 
large, flattened clusters of creamy-white blos¬ 
soms its value as a flowering tree must not I 
be overlooked, and the autumn display of 
berries is equally attractive. Added to this, 
it will hold its own in any poor, dry, sandy 
soil, and the leaves are seldom attacked by 
insects, while from a domestic standpoint the 
flowers, and to a far greater extent the 
berries, are, at least, in some districts, greatly 
appreciated, for the making of Elderberry 
wine is an annual institution with many a 
thrifty housewife. 

The common Elder (Sambucus nigral is 
far too well-known to need any description, 
but some of its many varieties are not so 
generally met with. Perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar is tho variety nurea, whose leaves are of 
a golden hue, particularly during the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn months. This variety 
is not variegated in the usually accepted 
sense, but the leaves are entirely yellow and 


canadensis was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 12th of 
August last. 

Sambucus Ebulus (Dane-wort).—This her¬ 
baceous species is native of North Africa, 
China, and Europe, including the British 
Isles. The popular name of Danewort is of 
Saxon origin, and refers to the legend that the 
plant first sprung from the blood of the 
Danish invaders of Britain. It is a rough, 
evil-smelling weed, growing from 2 feet to 
4 feet high, with long, pinnate leaves and 
whitish flowers (see Fig., p. 542). 

Sambucus qlauca. —A little-known species, 
native of Western North America, where it is 
said to form a tree from 30 feet to 50 feet high. 
In this country it does not appear likely to he 
of any great value. The specific name of 
glauoa is derived from the glaucous bloom 
with which the berries are covered, which is 
so intense that though really blackish they 
appear to be of a bluish-white hue. 

Sambucus racemosa (the Scarlet Elder). 
—Although not a native of this country, S. 
racemosa occurs wild throughout the greater 
part of the northern hemisphere, for it grows 
in most parts of Europe, Northern Asia, 
China, Japan, and North America. The 



The American Elder (Sambucu3 canadensis). From a photograph in Sir Trevor I*wrenee's garden at Burford IiOdge, Dorking. 


[Wo know of no remedy for the Carnation 
maggot other than early picking the insect 
out before becoming too active. Keeping the 
soil free of weeds, syringing or dusting the 
plants with soot, or spraying with Quassia 
solution, to render the growth objectionable to 
the fly, are among the best preventive measures 
we know of. Plants of coarse habit or very 
broad leafage afford a better resting ground 
for the fly, and are more frequently attacked. 
We regret we cannot publish the long list of 
names you ask for. Any good Carnation cata¬ 
logue will give you this, and much more 
besides.] 


The Lackey moth.— I will be much obliged if 

you will inform me what the enclosed, found this 
morning on an Apple twig, is? Is it a mass of 
eggs, and, if so, of what?—C. W. T. 


[The rings that you find on your Apple-tree 
shoots are the eggs of the Lackey moth 
(Bombyx neustria). From these eggs black 
hairy caterpillars hatch in May and spin a 
web over themselves. In these webs they live 
in companies, the caterpillars going out to 
feed on the leaves, returning for shelter in 
wet weather or at night. When alarmed they 
let themselves down to the ground by threads. 
Go over your Apple^t«^, cut off thf rings on 
the shoot^_and buf 


le4«^, cut off the ring 
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so effective that when in good condition it is. 
perhaps, the most valuable golden-leaved | 
shrub that we have. Planted in a mass or 
bed and cut down to the ground annually is a 
very good manner of growing it. Other 
varieties of the common Elder are S. nigra 
variegata, whose leaves are freely variegated 
with creamy-white; flore-pleno, and flore- 
roseo plena, double forms with creamy-white 
and pinkish flowers respectively; laciniata, 
whose leaflets are prettily out and fringed ; 
leucocarpa, with white fruits; rotundifolia, 
with curiously-rounded leaflets; and vires- 
eens, whose fruits, when ripe, are greenish. 

Sambucus canadensis (here figured) is 
native of a considerable tract of country in 
North America, and was introduced as long 
ago as 1761. but until the last few years it has 
remained almost an unknown plant. In full 
flower this is decidedly handsome, and at its 
bpst in August, when all the Elders, and, in- J 
deed, most flowering shrubs, are past. It is 
of a decidedly less woody character than the j 
common species, yet it attains a height of i 
6 feet to 12 feet, is clothed with bold, hand¬ 
some leafage, and the flattened clusters of 
creamy-white, pleasantly-scented flowers 
measure sometimes, in vigorous examples, as 
much as 18 inches in diameter. Sambucus 


popular name of the scarlet or red-berried 
Elder is derived from the colour of its fruits 
when ripe, and when borne in quantity they 
are exceedingly ornamental. In this country 
this is not always seen at its best, as berries 
are often but sparingly produced. On many 
parts of the continent, where the summers are 
brighter than ours, it fruits very freely. In 
i general appearance the Scarlet Elder some- 
i what resembles our own native species, but 
I is readily distinguished therefrom by the 
flowers expanding much earlier, by their being 
arranged in a pyramidal-shaped (instead of a 
flattened) cluster, and, as above stated, by the 
bright red colour of the berries when ripe. 
In keeping with its early flowering the berries 
assume their brightness of colouring soon 
after the blossoms of the common Elder are 
past. A fairly cool, moist soil and a sunny 
spot seem in this country to suit the Scarlet- 
berried Elder the best. Both in a native 
state and under cultivation it has given rise 
to a great number of varieties, in most of 
which the leafage forms the distinguishing 
feature. Chief among them are—laciniata, 
ovata, plumosa, pteridifolia, and serratifolia. 
all of which have the leaves cut and slashed 
to a greater or less extept. A form of 
plumcsa which originated in Holland about 
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fin eon years ago has leaves or a rich self- 
yellow colour, as in the golden form of the 
common Elder. In growth it is less vigorous 
than S. nigra, but it has become a general 
favourite among golden-leaved shrubs. The 
variety S. r. tenuifolia represents the ex¬ 
treme form of the cut-leaved group, and a 
very striking plant it is, for it bears a good 
deal of resemblance to some of the Japanese 
Maples. In this the segments of the leaves 
are reduced to long, narrow strips, seldom 
little more than an eighth of an inch in width. 
The flowers of spectabilis are less green than 
those of the others, while in rosseflora they are 
pinkish. A geographical variety is pubsscens, 
which is a native of North America, and by I 
some authorities has been kept distinct from 
S. racemosa. Most of the Elders bear prun- , 
ing well, and can be easily increased from 
cuttings. 1 

There are other species of Elder, both 
hardy and tender, hut they are not in general 
cultivation ; in fact, some of them, are known 
only to botanists. Even the Kew Hand Just I 
does not contain any of the tender kinds. 

___ X. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ripened that plants with plenty of trusses are 
obtained. 

The culture is very simple. Given a steady 
temperature, avoiding draughts, and vapori¬ 
sing and fumigating frequently for mildew 
and aphides, fine, healthy plants are thus 
, developed. A pinch of some good fertiliser 
j w'hen starting plants and liquid-manure when 
trusses are seen constitute the main points of 
their culture. Being much addicted to red- 
spider, the syringe must be well applied under 
! the foliage. The lasting powers of these 
Rambler Roses are a pleasing feature. Even 
when fully in bloom they will remain in good 
condition for several days if kept in a cool 
house or room. 

Florists, gardeners, and all who have a use 
for such plants should be on the alert and 
grow their own, as when required in bloom 
( they are not always procurable. Some of the 
I newer Ramblers will be in much request when 
known. I allude more especially hi Phila¬ 
delphia Rambler, Gross an Zahern, Trier, 
Wedding Bells, eto. By the advent of these 
Roses quite a new and charming phase has 
been given to the Rose as a forcing plant, and 
I fully expect to see this extend. 

Rosa. 


ROSES. 

RAMBLER ROSES IN POTS. 

The demand for these last spring was quite 
unprecedented,more than 
uno grower having sold 
out his stoek quite early 
in the season. It is not 
surprising in the least 
that this should be so, 
for I know of no flower¬ 
ing plant so beautiful as 
a well-flowered specimen 
of a Rambler Rose. There 
are many ways of train¬ 
ing these Roses, but the 
most generally admired 
is the columnar. To ob¬ 
tain these really well 
clothed with clusters of 
blossom they should be 
first entwined around 
three stakes in order to 
induce the lower eyes to 
break, and afterwards, 
when clusters of buds are 
seen, the shoots may be 
placed in the upright 
position. Doubtless the 
best results in all cases 
can he secured when two 
and three-year-old plants 
from the open ground are 
potted up. There should 
he a sort of preparation 
even of these plants. In 

order to make them bushy, the growlhs need 
pinching back two or tlirpe times during their 
first, season, and they should be tied to sticks to 
keep them upright. The best plants are pro¬ 
duced from cuttings. When Dorothy Perkins 
first came from America the plants were from 
cuttings, and beautiful bushy ones they were. 
That same season such plants were exhibited 
in hush form grown in pots, and were a mass 
of flower. Crimson Rambler, Blush 
Rambler, Lady Gay, The Fnrquhar, Mrs. 
Flight, and others of this type will all respond 
to the mode of culture advocated. If these 
Iwo and three vear-old plants are potted up 
in October into 8 inch pots and at same time 
the shoots cut back to within about 15 inches 
of their base the following spring, splendid 
little bushy plants with grand clusters cf 
flowers are obtainable, and they are invalu¬ 
able for decoration. The pots should be 
plunged in a cold pit in a bed of leaves to in¬ 
duce root-action, and about December re¬ 
move the plants to a greenhouse with a 
very gentle heat, giving the plants still the 
benefit of some mild bottom heat. The mar¬ 
ket growers rely mainly on plants which are 
grafted very early. These plants are grown 
on very rapidly, and during the summer they 
attain a length of 12 feet to 15 feet. In 
August, they are put outdoors, tying up the 
growths on the south end of a greenhouse or 
shed where the siin/fFTftraqghlv jdpthA the 
wood. [It is hy h»if 


ROSE SUNRISE. 

I What a beautiful Rose this is under glass, 
and, not only the blossom, but its exquisite 
ruby-red foliage, which contrasts so well with 
the reddish-gold flowers. This Rose is a 



Flowering shoot of the Dane-wort (Sambucuq Khulna). (S-e p'ge r>41 ) 


sport from Sunset, which sported from Perle 
des Jardins. The beauty of Sunrise, when 
the plants are grown under glass, often 
tempts one to plant the variety outdoors, but 
it is not generally a success there ; neither is 
Perle des Jardins. Sunset makes a very good 
Rose for oufdoor growth, and its golden blos¬ 
soms nre very useful. How grandly these 
Tea Roses grow under glass when planted 
out! If gardeners could see the houses of 
Roses that are grown by some of our leading 
market growers they would he astonished. 
The plants five or six years of age reach a 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet, and as much 
through. Of course, good soil is needed. 
Anyone having a nice meadow on an elevated 
position woulcl be wise in utilising a portion 
of it for growing Roses under glass. Trench 
the ground well, work the turf into the bottom, 
also some £-inch bones ; then plant out pot- 
grown plants. The planting is best done at 
midsummer, \Gien the plants nre growing, 
but this is not imperative. If old plants are 
used, care should be taken that the ball of 
earth is slightly reduced and the roots to 
some extent set free to work in the new soil. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pruning pot Roses.—I should be glad if you 
would tell ine how I should prune my pot Rosea. I 
have about three doren in 24’s and 10’**. There are 
Teas, H. Teas, and H P.'s. They have been badly 
pruned. Last year they were not rut back far 


enough, but li ft quite long. 1 want to know if i 
may out back below where they were cut last year. 
January was the time they were done. The plants 
and flowers -were very weak and not at all satis¬ 
factory. They were potted in August in some good 
soil.—A nxious Amateur. 

[If you cut back into the two-year-old wcotl 
vou run the risk of having flowerless shoots 
break out this coming season. Our advice 
would be to cut back hard about half the 
number of growths, and the others prune 
back to this season’s wood. This would 
apply mainly to the Hybrid Perpetuals. As 
regards the Tea-scented and their hybrids, it 
is a mistake to prune these too severely at any 
time. What you should do now is to tie out 
the growths as much as possible, so that the 
shoots are slanting instead of upright. Tins 
will encourage the basal dormant eyes to 
break, if not immediately, when roots are 
working freely in the new soil. Then, when 
you have a supply of new wood you can gradu 
ally reduce the old growths. If the plants 
had not been repotted you might have pruned 
them hack hard with a prospect of good re¬ 
sults, but vc do not advocate this when roots 
have been disturbed. If you spread the plants 
outward you should take care to syringe the 
shoots well every fine morning, as this helps 
the dormant buds to break.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PALMS GROWING IN SMALL POTS. 
Few things have increased in popularity so 
rapidly during the last twenty-five years ns 
Palms. This one can understand when their 
usefulness is taken into consideration. Palms 
may be grown to a large size in quite small 
pots, compared to many other things, and 
herein lies much of their value. All who 
have had much to do with house furnishing 
know how objectionable large pots nre for 
this work. In going through lately some 
houses that many years ago were used 
for Pine-growing, I saw some of the finest 
Iientius in small pots I have ever seen. I will 
give the height of a few :—Kentia Fosteriana, 
20 feet high, in a 14-inch pot; another, 
14 feet high, in 9-inch pot, and K. Belmore- 
ana, witli eight fine leaves, in 12-inch pot. 
Many others equally good could be named. 
I also noticed a fine lot of well-coloured 
Crotons growing in very small pots. Material 
of tin’s sort is valuable for house furnishing 
and making groups at flower shows. I have 
to grow large plants in small pots, needing 
many to decorate the rooms in the abbey. 
These rooms being so large and very high, 
small plants are of little use. In the huge hall 
T have always to provide two high Seaforthia 
elegans. These I grow in pots. I have 
Ihein now' about 20 feet high, growing in pots 
about 2 feet across. One of them has a stem 
18 inches in circumference. They have been 
in these pots four years, and so strong are the 
roots that they hurst the pots. Nothing is 
simpler than growing plants in fairly large 
pots if the soil is good, hut when grown iu 
small pots, as market men do, a lot of atten¬ 
tion is necessary. I only use one crock, add¬ 
ing ^-incli bones and charcoal as drainage. 
The soil is a good, free loam, using no manure 
at potting time, except small bones and char¬ 
coal in the soil. 

It is surprising the amount of strong liquid- 
manure these will stand when the pots are 
full of roots. This I give with an occasional 
sprinkling of an approved artificial. Another 
important point is to see that the plants never 
suffer from the want of water. 

J. Crook. 


POTTING AZALEAS. 

(Reply to “L. J. M.”) 

Azaleas require ample drainage. This is the 
first consideration in repotting which should 
be done immediately after flowering, except in 
the case of imported specimens, which should 
be potted on arrival in the autumn. Take 
clean pots, also clean potsherds, place the 
largest at the bottom, and medium-sized ones 
next, over this a layer of smaller ones. Fcr 
Azaleas only the best fibrous peat is of any 
use. Pull this to pieces, but do not sift it, 
place the roughest soil over the crocks, and 
then transfer the plant to its fresh pot. -Laige 
shifts at one time are not advisable; young 
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plants in 5-inch pots may be placed in G-incli 
or 7-inch ones, which will allow of a nice layer 
of fresh soil being placed all round the ball 
of earth, but before doing this the old ball 
should be divested of any inert sour soil, 
and the roots carefully loosened when they 
are very firmly matted. The new soil must 
be very firmly rammed down with a blunt 
stick or lath, so that the new soil is made as 
firm ns the old ball of earth itself. Allow 
about half an inch at the top for water, and 
as soon as potted and set in position for grow- i 
ing give a good soaking of water from a fine- 
rosed pot to thoroughly saturate the entire 
mass of soil. The plants should be shaded 
from bright sunshine, and syringed overhead 


which should be cool, light, and thoroughly 
ventilated. Azaleas require heat to cause 
them to bloom in the winter months, but 
by judicious hastening of early-flowering 
varieties, and retarding late ones, a succes¬ 
sion of bloom may be kept up for nearly half 
the year. The greenhouse Rhododendrons 
require the same treatment. 


A USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANT 
(ECHEVERIA RETUSA). 

In greenhouses where a temperature of about 
50 degs. is maintained, this will bloom well 
in winter, and will flower all through the 
spring. In cool-houses, from which frost and 



A useful plant for winter flowering (Echeveria 
Halst.-ar 


ns soon as the sun declines, and be shut up 
with a brisk, moist heat. Do not over-water 
at the roots, but never let the soil get quite 
dry. Under favourable conditions, Azaleas 
will make rapid growth, and as soon as the 
young shoots get firm, flower-buds for the en¬ 
suing year will be formed, and as soon ns 
these begin to plump up the plants must be 
gradually hardened off by admitting plenty 
of air, and in July they may be placed out-of- 
doors to ripen their growth. A cool, moist 
bed of coal-ashes behind a wall to screen the 
plants from midday sun is the best of posi¬ 
tions for them, daily attention as to watering 
being all they will require until the first week 
in October, when the ip ot* should be Ivashed 
and the plants set inftlim/^Vnt 'Ojiir^ers, 


retusa). From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, 
I, Essex. 


damp only are excluded by fire-heat, it does 
not commence io flower much before March, 
lasting in bloom up to May. It is a nent- 
habited, showy little plant, that is well worth 
the attention of those who like to have some¬ 
thing bright and rather out of the ordinary 
way when there is not much in the shape of 
flowers outside. The bright orange flowers on 
rigid stems that spring from neat rosettes of 
foliage are so numerous that when in full 
bloom good plants make a brave show, and 
the colour is so distinct as to form a welcome 
contrast to the various shades of pink and 
white that frequently predominate in the con¬ 
servatory in winter and spring. A large batch 
of plants in full bloom has a very cheerful 
appearance. If window gardeners were 


aware of the value of this little plant there 
would be a greater demand for it. 

In April the plants should be pulled to 
pieces. Let the soil dry out first, as then 
the greater portion of it can be shaken away 
without injury to the roots, and the plants 
get the benefit of a body of fresh compost. 
It is not, however, very important that any 
great quantity of old roots be retained, as, 
like all the members of the family, roots are 
thrown out all up the stem, and being of a 
very succulent nature, the foliage does not 
suffer much until these new roots are made. 
When repotted the stems should be covered 
with the new soil quite up to the leaves. 
Sandy loam with some sand added is the best 
soil, and good drainage should be given. Let 
the plants have all the sunshine and air pos¬ 
sible through the spring and early summer, 
and in July put them in the open air in a 
sunny situation, hut. he careful to bring them 
in before the middle of September, as this 
Echeveria is rather tender, and if the points 
of the blooming steins are frosted hut slightly, 
the flowers will not expand later on. A good 
roasting in the sun is what this little succu 
lent requires, and then it will yield a good 
harvest of bloom. Plants of a succulent 
nature are very impatient of much moisturo 
at tho roots in winter, and this Echeveria is 
no exception to the rule. T. 

CARNATIONS IN WINTER. 

With proper attention these always appear 
to me among the easiest to cultivate, and 
yet I know of no plant so easily ruined. I am 
thinking of it more as a pot plant and grown 
to produce exhibition flowers. Carnations at 
this time of the year must he well rooted, or 
bad results aro sure to follow. In looking 
through a collection in winter it is easy for a 
practised eye to pick out plants—apparently 
healthy, to an ordinary looker-on—that will 
go off about the month of February without 
any reason or warning. They are simply 
kept fresh by the moisture that is in the air, 
but when once the plant bursts into life at 
the time named there are no roots to respond 
to the call and the leaves wither. More 
especially is this the case with the flakes and 
bizarres. These require some management, 
but the greatest trouble is in the rooting of 
the layers. It follows, then, that if one is to 
be successful next year the plants must at 
this time be well established in small pots. 
Mine are mostly potted in pairs. The chief 
item in winter is to keep the leaves dry and 
the roots moist—just moist, that is all. Un¬ 
doubtedly the best way to do this is to ar¬ 
range the plants on shelves in a greenhouse, 
or, if the collection be large, on the lattice- 
work of side stages. A cold-frame is very 
well, but it must be quite free from drip, 
and each pot should he stood upon another 
pot reversed, so as to keep the plant high 
and dry, with air passing freely among the 
leaves. In a frame the plants will not need 
water more than once a month, but should he 
gone over every few days for the purpose cf 
finding out a plant here and there which may 
be dry. In the case of frnmes again, take 
off the glass on fine days to dry the leaves ; 
also give air freely when the glass cannot he 
taken off. Frost will not harm them, yet it 
is advisable to cover with a mat in very 
severe weather in the case of yellow ground 
Picotees, which appear less hardy than the 
other classes. 

As remarked, a greenhouse is preferred, be¬ 
cause here one may examine the plants in all 
weathers, and the danger of spot in the leaf 
is more remote. This spot cr mildew 
is always caused by too much moisture, and 
some varieties are more liable to it than 
others. I have read that it does not harm 
the plants permanently—that they grow out 
of it. So they do, but they grow with less 
vigour than when the leaves have been kept 
free from it. It must follow that if we re¬ 
move main leaves we weaken the plant. By 
every means possible, then, guard against sp t 
in the leaf. Another pest is maggot, which is 
found at the base of the foliage. It can he 
traced by the white specks it leaves behind, 
and if not caught will burrow into the main 
stem and destroy the plah-tl Not only in the 
leaves, but in the points of the tiny side- 
shoots. this maggot may be-found. One more 
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disease of winter which should bo looked for 
is a fungus that forms and spreads if not 
checked. It is a brown rust, which comes at 
first from wart-like growths on the leaves. 
These burst and spread the fungus. The only 
remedy is to immediately remove leaves so 
affected and burn them. 

Carnations should not have their roots dis¬ 
turbed after once being in pots. They may, 
of course, be potted into larger ones, but the 
soil must be kept intact. Once let this come 
away from the roots and the loss is serious. 
The plants may not he quite killed, but in the 
spring it shows itself by the plants spindling 
into a weakly flower-stem, and with no side 
growths in addition. Thus the stock of shoc ts 
for future layers is lest. This is the reason 
of so many disappointments caused by ama¬ 
teurs purchasing their plants in the spring. 
They should always he obtained in pots after 
October, whether for growing on in pots or 
for the garden—that is, to have a full measure 
of success. It is injurious to apply fire-heat 
to these plants in winter—this excites them 
into new growth before their proper time has 
arrived—nor should the structure ever be 
quite closed. These plants require plenty of 
air—pure air. The only thing we try to avoid 
is cutting, frosty winds, which seem to dis¬ 
tress, and sometimes quite wither, some of 
the leaves. A collection of choice Carna¬ 
tions makes a very interesting hobby, and it 
is pleasant to be among the plants, even in 
winter. H. S. 


SWEET PEAS IN POTS. 

The Sweet Pea is a fine plant for the 
amateur, requiring little or no artificial 
heat.. If sown before Christmas and duly 
cared for it would bloom during the month of 
April. Select the required number of 4-inch 
pots and fill them with loam and leaf-soil, the 
former preponderating if anything; add to 
this a sprinkling of coarse sand, this forming 
a good compost in which good flowers may be 
looked for. Sow the seeds thinly—half-a- 
dozen are quite enough ; reduce the seedlings 
to three later on when 4 inches in height. 
Plunge the pots in an ordinary garden pit or 
frame, coal-ashes being very good for this. 
Unless the compost is particularly dry no 
water will be needed until the young seedlings 
are well through the soil. As soon as through 
make sure the surroundings are free of slugs 
and mice, or they will have the tops off. 
Fresh slaked lime will keep the sings at bay, 
hut not so the mice—traps alone or poison 
are needed for these. Keep the plants near 
the glass lights and give free ventilation dur¬ 
ing suitable weather and but little water 
during the dark days of the next five or six 
weeks, although enough must be afforded to 
keep growth advancing. As soon as the pots 
are nicely filled with roots, transfer into 
7-inch ones, care being taken that the ball 
does not get broken in the operation, and 
return to the same position, unless the grower 
would rather have them more under his eye ; 
then, if lie has a greenhouse, only heated to 
keep out severe frost, by all means shift 
them on to a shelf quite near the glass to 
prevent them getting spindly and weak. A 
few pieces of wood, such as an old, worn out 
broom, should be stuck in as a support, and 
now they are out of the plunging material 
more water will be required, especially when 
they get hold of the new soil. The'plants 
would flower in these pots, but much better 
results would follow if they are moved into 
10-inch or 11-inch. Some move them direct 
from the seed-pot into these larger ones, but 
I prefer repotting again. Support with 
stakes, wire netting, or strings, whichever are 
considered best, and supply plenty of water 
ns the pots get crammed with roots, and see 
that the bine does not get crippled. In case 
the 7-incli pots arc kept to, stand them on 
thick pieces of turf, so that the roots can lay 
hold of it, which will sustain them for some 
weeks. Plenty of light and ventilation in 
favourable weather are absolutely necessary. 
Keep to one variety in each pot. * M. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Good varieties of Tree Carnations —As 1 

hfliove the American Tree-Carnations beat the Ene- 

i"”** , * u -and very 
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White, light pink, dark pink, yellow, variegated, 
scarlet, and criuiRon?—C arnation. 

[Varieties to grow: — White: Norway, 
Lilian Pond, and The Belle. Light pink: 
Enchantress and Fail* Maid. Deep pink: 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson. We do not know a good 
self yellow. Variegated: Mrs. M. A. Patten. 
Scarlet: G. H. Crane, Adonis, and Christmas 
Eve. Crimson Harry Fenn and The 
President.] 

Flowering Tree-Carnations —If I lu.ver about 
.lime, pot on and get plants into flowering-pots by 
autumn, and keep these in cold frame during the 
winter, would these bloom in early spring—say, two 
or three months before the bonier varieties come 
on?—C arnation. 

[Plants layered in June and potted a month 
or six weeks later would, in many instances, 
show the flowering-spike in October or No¬ 
vember, as at this time of year— i.e., June- 
August—every shoot produced by the plant 
would be a flowering shoot. In these circum¬ 
stances. a cold-frame would be hardly suit¬ 
able. If, however, you nipped out the flower¬ 
ing shoot low down, and thereby caused the 
plant more freely to break from its base, such 
could be safely kept in a cold-frame, nnd if 
introduced to the greenhouse in February 
would flower in the May following.] 

Plants in an unheated frame (A. A. A.). 
—(1) The list of plants which will flower in 
an unheated frame to furnish cut blooms dur¬ 
ing the dull months is necessarily a very 
limited one. Unfortunately, you seek infor¬ 
mation in the matter rather late in the day, 
as the bulbs and other plants to be named 
should have been potted weeks ago. Among 
bulbs there are the Paper White (N. papvra 
ceus), and Soleil d’Or among the early- 
flowering bunch Narcissi. These should have 
been purchased and potted up quite by the 
end of August, when they would have flowered 
in an ordinary frame (sufficiently protected, 
of course, to exclude frost by means of mats 
or dressed canvas covers) by the end of the 
year, and earlier if the weather kept open. 
Among the early-flowering Trumpet Nar¬ 
cissi there are Van Sion, Trumpet major, 
pallidus proBcox, princeps, and Golden Spur. 
These, if potted in August and September, 
would flower in succession from mid-January 
to the middle of March. Then there are the 
Chionodoxas, such as C. Luciliae and C. sar- 
densis, which, if placed fairly close together 
in 6-inch pots, form remnrkably pretty sub¬ 
jects early in the year. A few pots of Scilla 
bifolia and S. sibirica might also be included, 
and the same with the Giant Snowdrop 
(Galanthus Elwesi). The charming Adonis 
vernalis would also suit your purpose, and so 
would the hardy Cyclamen Coum and its varie¬ 
ties, both these succeeding in a cold frame. 
The Hellebores or Christmas Roses must not 
be forgotten. You can yet purchase roots of 
these prepared for pot work, and, with care¬ 
ful treatment, they will last for years. The 
variety named, H. maximus, flowers earlier 
than the type or H. niger. You might also 
try Trifceleia uniflora, as this is ciuite 
hardy, and would flower earlier under glass. 
Iris reticulata, I. Histrio, and I. Ilistrioides 
are three more subjects you would find suc¬ 
ceed with ordinary care ; and then there are 
the early-flowering Wallflowers, such as 
Earliest of All, Phcenix, nnd Harbinger, 
which succeed well potted up, and furnish a 
long succession of bloom. East Lothian 
Stocks, sown in February and potted up in 
September, will flower all through the winter 
with slight protection. (2) No; do not at¬ 
tempt to heat the frame by means cf a lamp, 
but rely on an ample covering of mats, Brac¬ 
ken, or the canvas covers mentioned above, 
and on the approach of cold weather place a 
good thickness of long stable litter all round 
the frame, which will prevent frost pene¬ 
trating through the sides. 

Winter Cherries. —There is something to be 
said in favour of growing berry-bearing plants 
like the Winter Cherries (Solanum capsicas- 
trum), inasmuch as they lend a brightness 
and freshness to a house in the deptli of win¬ 
ter, when such is most wanted. There are 
many people, however, who seldom think of 
them, and so, except for an old specimen 
purchased when at its best, Solanums are 
not grown, as other plants. But when it is 
realised that from a small packet of seed 
sown in brisk heat, in February or March, 
one may in the winter have a good number 


of berry-bearing plants, I think they would 
not be altogether ignored. Old plants after 
fruiting may also be cut back, and from the 
shoots which proceed cuttings may be taken. 
Dibbled into sandy 6oil under a hand-light 
in a warm house, they will quickly take 
root. Both cuttings and seedlings should be 
potted in good loam and leaf-mould when 
ready for a shift, and be encouraged to grow, 
pinching out the leader in order to ensure a 
bushy habit. During the summer the plants 
may be placed in a cold frame having a north 
aspect, being carefully attended to in regard 
to watering, otherwise flower-buds will 
speedily drop off. This point is sometimes 
overlooked, and I have cn several occasions 
noticed plants that, owing to dryness in the 
summer, were minus berries in winter. Tho 
best plan is to partly plunge the pots in beds 
of ashes, or some similar material that will 
retain moisture for a time.— Townsman. 

Forcing Gladioli and Spanish Irises.— 
Those who have not hitherto grown these 
under glass and require bloom in early spring 
will do well not to let the present time pass 
without boxing or potting some of each. 
Beautiful as Spanish Irises are in a garden, 
they are even, I think, more attractive when 
brought under glass, and for cutting, with 
some of their own foliage, are most effective 
on a table. None the less pretty are tho 
white blossoms of Gladiolus The Bride, and, 
where a quantity of flowers is wanted, it is a 
good plan to fill boxes with some light, 
material, such as Cocoa-fibre or leaf-mould, 
into which the bulbs may be placed, and after 
they have been placed in a cold frame for a 
few weeks they may then be brought into 
gentle heat, with very satisfactory results. 
This is a practice I have often adopted, and 
if a few are wanted for potting subsequently 
it is an easy matter to pot them on, for they 
may be lifted from the boxes without much 
harm. Moreover, they are both very cheap, 
and provide a host of charming flowers.— 

\Y OODBA8TWICK. 

Gladioli in pots. —Undoubtedly the white 
variety, The Bride, is the one usually 
met with grown thus, but there is no reason 
why others equally as early should not be so 
treated. The rather large corms may be 
placed in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, three in a 
pot, while those of smaller dimension, such 
as The Bride, five or Bix in a 5J-inch pot 
would be about right. A good rich soil is 
essential, and the pots may be plunged in 
Cocoa nut fibre or coal ashes, and ns growth 
extends, place them near tho glass and afford 
weak manure-water once or twice a week. 
These resent anything like hard forcing, an 
even temperature of 50 degs. being most suit¬ 
able for them, and as the foliage is liable to 
the attacks of red-spider, it should be occa¬ 
sionally examined, and either sponged or 
syringed with soapy water. In addition to 
The Bride there are several others worthy of 
pot culture, such as delicatissimus, Peach 
Blossom, Red Prince, General Scott, Pascal, 
Rosy Gem, and Fairy Queen.—J. 

Cypripedium Schlimil — Kindly tell me how to 
treat Cypripedium Schlimii. I purchased it at a 
sale about ten months ago, and it shows no signs 
of having made any growth—having only a few thin 
leaves, some of which have turned quite brown. 
Would you kindly say the temperature it- requires 
and the proper soil to grow it in? At present it is 
in a greenhoure temperature, varying from 45 degs. 
to 65 degs., and potted in a 48 in peat, charcoal, 
and Sphagnum Moss, well mixed, with one half 
drainage. Possibly I have gone wrong in the 
amount of water I have given it—either too much 
or too little. In any case, 1 should be much obliged 
if you would give me your valuable advice.— 
G. Herbert Lawrence. 

[Give it a cool, moist, and shady house in a 
temperature a little higher than that in which 
the Odontoglossums thrive. At the best this 
Cypripedium is but a weakly grower. The 
roots are almost aquatic in their needs while 
growtli is active. The amount of water it re¬ 
quires is extraordinary, and for this reason 
the compost should not be of a kind likely to 
hold it long. In place of tho usual third or 
so of loam, equal parts of this and leaf-mould 
will be found more satisfactory. The leaf- 
mould must, however, be of the best quality, 
and be used in only a partly-decayed state. 
During the winter evaporation will be less, 
and the water supply must be lessened, but 
even then the roots ought never to be really 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FttYLLOSTACHYS NIGRA (THE BLACK- 
STEMMED BAMBOO). 

The specimen of this Bamboo at Gunners- 
bury House (here figured) was planted in 
1894, 1 think, when quite small. It is now 
some 15 feet or 16 feet in height, and from 
!iO feet to 22 feet in diameter. Its position is 
quite near to the Water Lily lake, and its 
beautiful appearance from certain positions 
is enhanced by this fact. Now (December 
2nd) it is in the best possible condition of 
deep luxuriant green leafage. It will con- 


is one of our finest specimens, but not the 
largest one. This place must be given to 
Bambusa japonicn (B. Metake), which I 
planted out from a 6-inch pot some 27 years 
back. This is now fully 30 feet through in 
one direction, I should think. Of Bambusa 
palmata we have also a grand specimen, also 
grown from quite a small plant. Arundinarin 
nitida is the most dainty of all Bamboos ; 
nothing can in its way surpass its grace and 
beauty. This, too, is of large size. Phyllo- 
stachvs aurea is represented by several large 
plants. Of Phyllostaehys Quilioi we have 
also good specimens. This is a grand Bamboo 
also. Arundinaria fastuosa is thriving finely, 


dwarf Bamboo deserves more extensive culti¬ 
vation. Arundinaria anceps we find to grow 
very fast, and spreads its culms rapidly. It is 
a most desirable plant, and with us quite 
hardy. 

The foregoing dozen are about the best 
kinds with us at Gunnersbury. Unfortu¬ 
nately that most graceful Bamboo Phyllo- 
stachys Henonis has this year, as in many 
other gardens, flowered, and its fate appears 
to be sealed. We find that there are a trio of 
points to observe in Bamboo culture:—(1) 
Plant in a sheltered position, cold winds 
being more injurious than sharp frosts ; (2) 
give plenty of water during the growing 


Phylloetachys nigra in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton, W. 



if 




tinue thus until abuut the middle cr end of 
April, when its older foliage will fade and 
fall. (This fact, I think, shows as clearly as 
anything can do that the late spring is the 
best time to transplant Bamboos. I usually 
move them the first week in May.) Its grace¬ 
ful character is not surpassed by any other 
Bamboo. This is further enhanced by its 
plumose habit. One can note some of the 
shoots erect; these are the growths of the 
current year; those partially drooping are of 
the second year, whilst those nearer the grass 
are older still. It looks, I think, even more 
beautiful after a gentle shower, when its 
shoots are laden with moisture. After a 
slight fall of snow iL-w^ also most beautiful 
when ppn more hea\ily wcijdied <^<yii/>Thi8 


being now fully 1G feet in height. With us it 
is the strongest grower of all, being of erect 
habit, similur to A. Simoni, which it entirely 
supersedes and puts into the shade, having 
also a far better effect in the spring, with 
less of the shabby appearance then possessed 
by A. Simoni. Phyllostaehys Castillonis 
bids fair to be a choice plant. This, too, is 
thriving well, and bids fair to be perfectly 
hardy with us. Its alternate nodes of deep 
yellow' and dark green markings make it quite 
distinct. Phyllostaehys viridi - glaucescens, 
which also thrives well, has somewhat the 
same habit as the preceding with us. Phyl- 
lostachys flexuosa is more graceful than the 
last named, otherwise not unlike it. Of 
Bambusa tessellata we have a fine mass ; this 


season ; (3) as a manurial stimulant apply 

bone-meal, which will help to solidify the 
stem and make it of hardier constitution. 

Jas. Hudson. 


Cactus Dahlia White Mrs. Crowe.— Much 
was expected of this new variety, which was 
obtained by fixing a “ sport ” from the yellow 
Mrs. J. J. Crowe. With me, however, it is 
disappointing. It is white, certainly, but 
from four plants I have not seen a single 
bloom with a perfect centre. I hold that the 
stock of the parent is worn out, and it seems 
that the sport has not regained any of the 
lost vigour. I think we must look for seed¬ 
lings from these once good forms to give us 
equally fine or better kinds. I have 3een in 
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one rase this year fine blooms of Mrs. Crowe. 
These were obtained from plants grown ex¬ 
ceptionally strong and thinned to about four 
growths, and, of course, only four flowers. 
This mode of culture suits the variety evi¬ 
dently, but it does not with Cactus Dahlias 
generally. A very good thing, too, for if 
these plants required the skill and manipula¬ 
tion to produce good blossoms which is on a 
level with that employed in the growing of 
Chrysanthemums for show, they would not, 
I fear, enjoy their popularity long. Not the 
least of the merits of Dahlias is that one 
may cut and come again.—H. 


NARCISSUS MRS. LANGTRY. 

For many years the “ Leedsi ” group of Nar¬ 
cissus was dominated, so to speak, by two 
important kinds—viz., Duchess of West¬ 
minster and Mrs. Langtry —and to-day, when 
novelties abound, thpse two, now no longer 
rare or costly, but beautiful and chaste as of 
yore, should not be overlooked when making 
a selection of the choicer white-flowered kindB. 
No amateur should be without Mrs. Langtry 
in the garden or in the greenhouse, 
where, early in the year—February, for 
example—it may be had in flower if 
gently and judiciously forced. In the 
garden it is over one of those elegant 
kinds that is sure to please, and the white 
perianth segments remain good for a long 
time. It is of a good and vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and dainty withal, and in all pro¬ 
bability not a few of the more recent gems 
can claim part parentage from this fine kind. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


VIOLETS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Within the past few years such great strides 
have been made in the size of bloom and 
length of stem of the Violet that it is no 
winder horticultural societies find a place in 
their schedules for them. The wonder is that 
more do not so honour the Violet. It cannot 
be claimed that either the single or the double 
kinds have a monopoly, for both have been 
much improved in colour and size. True, 
some of them are small in size of flower, and 
when growing almost insignificant, so much 
so that they may easily be passed by unno¬ 
ticed—at any rate, during winter, when 
flowers are sparingly given. From an exhi¬ 
bition point, however, variety lias certainly 
a great attraction, and some that at home are 
passed by aro admired on the exhibition table 
when the extent of the exhibit justifies their 
inclusion. With the limit reduced to six 
vases, and these not made distinct, more of 
the showy singles of the La France type are 
shown, and there can be no doubt that these 
lend themselves admirably to exhibition. At 
the late Bristol show there were several ex 
liihits of six vases, and the first prize collec¬ 
tion was indeed a beautifully grown lot of 
flowers, well staged. There were six sorts— 
namely, l’rincess of Wales, La France, and 
Luxonne, singles; Marie Louise, Mrs. J. J. 
Astor, and Swanley White, doubles. Some 
fine blooms were also shown of the red and 
purple Admiral Avellnn. the colour being veiy 
pleasing under artificial light, the flowers 
also large and well developed for this kind. 
The finest Violet, however, was Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm, a large purple flower having stiff stems 
and vigorous foliage. This should make a 
fine garden and exhibition Violet, provided it 
is free in growth and flower, like Princess of 
Wales. In Violet competitions I observe 
there is yet no uniformity of rule, thus at one 
show an exhibitor may employ an unlimited 
number of blooms while at another show I 
noticed that the numbtr was limited to twelve. 
I would urge on these societies who already 
have a class for Violets in their schedule, as 
well as those who contemplate providing one 
for future shows, to limit the number of 
blooms. Many people may be disposed to 
think that twelve Violet blooms would be a 
very meagre exhibit, but if such persons were 
to procure a numb?r of light glass vases and 
arrange the Violets in them with any suitable 
foliage they would find that twelve Violets 
can be made most effective, and the more 
competitors there arp^Hie moi 
it become, becaus^J each ^\1 


them according to his own individual taste, 
employing varied foliage as an accompani¬ 
ment. It is more interesting when in the 
collection, say, of six, each vase is filled w-ith 
a distinct variety, but it is not every exhibitor 
who has the convenience to grow so many. 
Violets are favourites with everyone, hence 
an autumn exhibition is by no means com¬ 
plete unless a class for Violets is provided. 

W. Strugnell. 


THE VALUE OF WEED KILLERS. 
Many object to the use of weed killers, con¬ 
tending than they are expensive, take up 
much time in putting on, and carry with 
them a certain amount of danger on account 
of the poisonous properties. Granted the last- 
named has some weight, but the other tw'o 
arguments may be dismissed ; in fact, one 
may almost say less labour is necessary where 
these are used once or twice yearly, once 
usually sufficing if put down in April or early 
May, before the weather sets in too hot or 
dry. I was rather late this spring—rather, 
summer—as it was the middle of May ere I 
could undertake the job, and the weather was 
particularly bright just then. The weed¬ 
killer did its work admirably, leaving the 
w r alks clean and bright in a week or ten days’ 
time. Weed killers are not only labour-sav¬ 
ing, as by their use there is no need to break 
the surface of the walk in eradicating the 
many tiny weeds that come up, requiring 
a roller to be run over the walk each time it 
is weeded. Should it be a dry season, all 
know how difficult it is to get it to bind 
again until a nice fall of rain can be regis¬ 
tered. It is rare to get a gravel walk free of 
weeds and Moss, and, even if one does, these 
annuals soon sow themselves cn the surface, 
and then the trouble begins, causing the 
gardener worry as to the best and quickest 
way to destroy them. There are two seasons 
when weed-killers can be put down—that is, 
spring and autumn, October being a capital 
month, especially this year, as it was so mild, 
and with no heavy downpours of rain up to 
the middle of the month, at any rate. A few 
slight showers previous to putting down the 
liquid are beneficial rather than otherwise, as 
the weed killer does not perish so quickly as 
when the ground is parched up. All these 
poisons are very burning, necessitating much 
care in using, not leaving about where 
children can get at them, or fatal results 
may follow. There is no need to advocate 
any one preparation ; all are effective if used 
ns per instructions given on can or barrel, 
and I strongly advise those who have not as 
yet tried them to give them a trial, feeling 
certain they will be more than satisfied with 
the result East Devon. 


WINTERING ECIIEVERIA SECUNDA 
GLAUOA. 

(Reply to “ F. L.”) 

There are several plaits of safely wintering 
this plant. Our plan is the following, and so 
well does it answer that we never lose any 
plants during the winter, nor do any of them 
get disfigured in the leaves, which quickly 
spoils their appearance—such as having them 
frozen several times, which causes a dark 
speck to appear in each leaf, and gradually 
develops into decay, thus ruining the plants 
for the following year. Towards the middle 
of October vve make up a temporary frame, 
with stout boards, 2 feet high at the back and 
1 foot high at the front. The width is 6 feet, 
so as to admit of being covered with sheep 
hurdles placed crosswise. These being 
thatched with straw keep out all severe frosts, 
and keep the plants dry also, which is the 
chief point to consider, ns when continually 
being soaked with rains they are much more 
liable to suffer from frost. If we bad suffi¬ 
cient Heath—that which is commonly called 
“Ling” being the best—we should use this 
for the thatching in preference to straw’, as it 
would be more lasting and warmer too. Suffi¬ 
cient new leaves are placed at the bottom of 
the frame to allow of the depth of about 
8 inches of soil. Any refuse matter will do ; 
old potting-soil answers well. The leaves 
prevent a stagnation of moisture about the 



roots, and raise the plants near to the surface 
of the frame. We choose a sunny position, 
which is warmer, of course, during the winter. 
The soil slopes to the front of the frame, 
w'hich admits of it receiving more sun than 
if it w’ere flat. The plants are cleared of 
side-grow’ths and too large or shabby leaves. 
They are then planted in the soil, quite close 
up to the bottom leaves, taking care that the 
soil does not get into the heart of the plants. 
The tips of the leaves of one plant may just 
touch those of its neighbour, as here the 
plants grow but little before they are removed 
in the spring. The small offsets should be 
dibbled into sandy soil in boxes quite close 
together, placing them in a cold frame, which 
should be kept warm by closing the lights 
nearly ahvays. Here the offsets will form 
roots, and make useful little plants for lines 
and such like next season. If the same plants 
of F.eheverias are employed for several yearn 
they may sometimes get leggy, are difficult 
not only to winter, hilt, take up a lot of space 
in the beds when planted horizontally at the 
edges of the beds. The continual stripping 
of the basal leaves to preserve uniformity in 
the plants has a direct tendency to make them 
leggy. In this case we cut off the stein 
3 inches below the lower leaves, place the 
plants in sandy soil in boxes, standing them 
in a cold frame during the winter, when they 
will have made new roots by May the next 
year, and be quite ready again for UBe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for wood-trellis.— Would you kindly 
say what Climbers would do on a wood-trellis about 
5 feet 0 inches high nnd 40 feet long, situated under 
some tall Pine-trees, which are on an average about 
12 feet or IS feet apart? The trellis run3 from 
north to south, and is partly shaded on the south 
hy a high wall, but at times during the day the 
trellis is in sunshine. Would it be useless to try 
and grow Monthly Roses or Sweet Briers in such 
a position?— Novice, Hants. 

[We do not think the Roses would have the 
least chance under the Pine-trees, and, if 
planted, you must be prepared for failure. 
You may, however, succeed with such Cle¬ 
matises as C. Viticella alba, C. V. rubra, 
C. Vitalba; also Tropoeolum speciosum, 
Lonicera, Ivies, Jasminum, Pyrus japonic-a, 
etc. These are all useful subjects, and the 
white and red Perennial Pea are worth con¬ 
sideration.] 

Perpetual Carnations —Kindly tell me what is 
meant by the term “ perpetual ” in Carnations. 
Does it mean that if grown in a border they will 
continue to bloom until prevented by frost and cold, 
or are they only intended for greenhouse culture?— 
G. A. 

[The term applies both io grow-tli and 
flow’ering, and the term “ Tree’’-Carnation is 
also freely employed to these varieties. In 
growth these differ from the border varieties, 
the latter producing but one flow’er-spike each 
year, and the growth, or “grass,” as it is 
called, encompassing the stem in a more or 
less procumbent form at the base of the stem. 
In the perpetual Carnation the growth is 
axillary and continuous on the erect, stem¬ 
like shoots. This errot growth, with the 
“grass,” or shoots, issuing therefrom, has 
caused them to be termed “ Trees,” nnd a 
Tree-Carnation may be one or many feet high. 
As a rule, the plants blossom freely and con¬ 
tinuously until cut down by frost, and many 
sorts flow'er abundantly in the open border 
after doing service in the greenhouse.] 

Montbretias.—Montbretias will grow in 
almost any kind of soil, provided the position 
where they are planted is a sunny one, and 
the corms are not too thick. It is best, there¬ 
fore, when putting in the corms to allow room 
for growing, and see that they are not placed 
in shady quarters. Not that they will not 
bloom in such, but they will do much better if 
fully exposed to sun. \Vhere bulbs have been 
growing together for a number of years it is a 
good plan—and now is the time—to divide 
them, planting them out singly, otherwise it 
will be found that from the mass of foliage 
few r flowers will result, and poor at that.— 
Townsman. 

Borders under walls.— At this time of the 
year one realises the value of borders under 
walls, particularly those having a south or 
south-west aspect, ns it is on these that one 
finds plants lasting in bloom the longest. As 
a preofiof this I have to-dny (November 11th) 
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cut sonic very respectable Tea Roses, whilst 
Chrysanthemums, grateful for a screen from 
the weather, are giving many clean blossoms. 
Here, too, the Hellebore will in a few weeks 
hence furnish blooms when most, if not all, 
other things are gone. At the edge of the walk 
there are evidences already of Snowdrops 
peeping through the soil. Wall borders are 
just the place, too, where beds of Violets may 
be made up, for it is in such positions that 
they need less shelter with frame lights—in 
fact, there are many days during the winter 
when the lights may be removed altogether.— 
Leahukst._ 

LAYIAS. 

The Layias should be included in every selec¬ 
tion, as well for their neat habit of growtli as 
their beauty and free-flowering character. 
They commence to bloom soon after the be¬ 
ginning of summer, giving a continuous suc¬ 
cession of flowers until autumn. Most of 


flowers ; the ray florets are of a fine soft- 
yellow, tipped with white. 

L. glandulosa is a very handsome kind, 
in habit and other respects resembling the 
above, but with pure-white flowers 1£ inch 
in diameter. In 

L. platyglossa, known as Callichroa, 
the flowers are light-yellow, with whitish tips. 

Others, such as L. Douglasi, chrysanthe- 
moides, calliglossa, etc., are all distinct 
enough to claim a place in the border de¬ 
voted to annuals. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OCTOBER CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
POTS. 

Many of the so-called early or outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are not suitable for the 
purpose named because they are too late in 
flowering, and thus they do not escape early 


below make excellent plants for decoration, 
with one bloom only to each branch ; that 
would be from a dozen to eighteen on a plant. 
Such blooms as these are just the size to ob¬ 
tain the best prices as market flowers. 
Mme. Auguste Nonin is a fine variety under 
glass. It is usually grown outside. The 
colour is a pretty shade of blush-pink. 
Mytchett Beauty is another one usually 
known as an outdoor kind. This is a really 
fine yellow, clear and deep, and the stem is 
excellent. Roi des Blancs is a good white, 
bushy in growth, and with the purest white 
blooms of fine quality. William Holmes is 
well-known a3 being a first-class crimson with 
gold edges. It is an old kind, but in its way 
still the best. Primavere has flowers of a 
light primrose-buff shade, distinct and pretty. 
This kind has growth of a very healthy 
nature. In Le Pactole the blooms, when 
freely developed, are somewhat incurved. It 
is a bronzy yellow, and makes a splendid pot 



Flowers of Layla elegans. 


them have a more cr less trailing habit cf 
growtli, and when grown in large patches 
have a very striking effect. Where exposed 
to rough winds the plants should be tied to 
a few short stakes or pegs to keep them 
steady. Few annuals are more useful for 
covering permanent bulb-beds or patches of 
bulbs in the mixed border. They can be 
sown in the open air about the end of March 
or beginning of April to bloom in summer, 
and in autumn to bloom in spring, and give 
little or no trouble, except thinning out where 
they are growing too thickly. We have also 
found them extremely useful as cut flowers. 
Amongst those grown in gardens at the 
present time 

Layia elegans, represented in the annexed 
cut, takes the first place. It belongs to the 
same section ns L. glandulosa and L. hetero- 
tricha, to both of which, indeed, it is very 
nearly allied. It grows about a foot or so 
high, compact and busjiys* producing in pro¬ 
fusion throughout the/ seasonv Us hanHsome 


frosts. This applies especially to the newer 
French early kinds. A number of these, how¬ 
ever, are very useful for pots to come into 
flower just after the outdoor kinds and be¬ 
fore lnte Chrysanthemums generally. In 
growing these varieties, and, in fact, all de¬ 
corative kinds, I would point out that it is 
bad practice to top the plants at any time. 
Let each assume its natural height and habit, 
of growth, and the flowers will come in their 
proper season, provided, of course, the plants 
have received attention in matters of potting, 
watering, and other details. This stopping 
craze dies hard ; but instances have not been 
wanting this autumn again as to its bad re¬ 
sults on plants, both as to their growth and 
flowers. The best Chrysanthemum plants I 
have seen this year have been grown on the 
more natural principles, and splendid objects 
they are—not unduly tall, free branching, and 
abundant in foliage, with a wealth cf choice 
blossoms. Thinning the bloom-buds may be 
done at will, and many of the sorts named 


plant. Etoile d’Or has a similarly fine halrt 
of growth as the last-named, but the flowers 
in this case are rich, deep yellow. The colour 
of the blooms of Jason is a light, clear yel¬ 
low, and this, like so many of Mons. E. 
Nonin’s recent seedlings, has quite excep¬ 
tional quality in the florets. Pride of Hayes 
is named because of its beauty in a mass. 
The pale pink blooms are most striking, both 
in the day and under artificial light. Rye- 
croft Glory is named, as it is still one of the 
best as a bush-grown pot plant. The flowers 
are yellow. O. J. Quintus and White Quin¬ 
tus form a capital pair, the former being 
of a charming mauve-pink tint. These are best 
cut in sprays of bloom and are both light and 
elegant. Moneymaker is a new white and 
an ideal market variety. So is Etoile Blarche. 
yet another cf the noted French set. Gaspard 
Boucharlet, a reddish-apricot colour, is valu¬ 
able, although an old sortf, and Jimmie pro¬ 
vides blooms of a deep rose-purple shade that 
is useful for its distinctness. Caprice du 
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Printemps, a popular market kind, has 
flowers of a deep pink, or amaranth ; and 
Kathleen Thompson, the crimson sport from 
it, is equally valuable os a pot plant. Murillo 
has blooms of a pretty mauve shade, and is 
well worth a place. A good rich, deep crim¬ 
son is Mrs. E. Vere Freeman, but it is not 
so easy to grow as many. Crimson-coloured 
Chrysanthemums, as a rule, have compara¬ 
tively weak roots, and require care in their 
culture. Soleil d’Octobre, yellow; the 
Bronze Soleil, and also the new Terra-cotta 
Soleil, may well be included for flowering at 
the period named. The growth of these 
kinds is good, but, I should say, popular 
ns they are, they will be ousted by some of 
the varieties mentioned in these notes when 
these latter become better known. 

Single Chrysanthemums that flower early 
are a section likely to be thought more of in 
the near future. At present the few varieties 
that appear of value are:—Mabel Goacher, 
white, with faint blush shade ; Miss Itose, 
soft pink, very bushy habit; Mrs. C. Curtis, 
crimson; Merstham Beauty, rosy-pink; and 
Pride of Merstham, deep rosv-purple. 

S. W. 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DE¬ 
CORATION OR EXHIBITION. 

The usual method of producing large bush 
plants is to shake out an old plant, repot, and 
grow on, pinching the growths several times 
in order to get a sufficient number of shoots. 

1 do not consider this an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory method. A quantity of bloom is pro¬ 
duced, but the plants lack vigour, and are 
apt to lose the bottom leaves in consequence, 
while the blooms are wanting in size. I have 
never seen the following method recom¬ 
mended, but I have found it very successful. 
Take cuttings of moderate vigour at any time 
during February or March, selecting those 
furthest away from the stem of the plant. 
Cut the shoot straight across just below a 
joint, remove one or two leaves the fewer 
the better. The cutting should be about 

2 inches or 3 inches long (not more). If there 
are any signs of green-fly, dip in some ap¬ 
proved insecticide. Insert cuttings in 3-inch 
pots filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, 
and sharp sand. Put three or four (prefer- 
ablv four) cuttings round the sides or the pnt. 
Dibble in firmly and see that the base of each 
cutting rests on the soil. Label and give a 
goodr soaking of water through a fine rose. 
Phuige the pots to the rim in damp Cocoa- 
nuRlibre in a box, and cover with glass. Put 
in a^cool greenhouse. Remove the glass and 
daily expose the cuttings to the air of the 
house till they almost flag, then replace the 
glasses. Under this treatment, if all damp 
leaves, etc., be removed as scon as perceived, 
95 per cent, of the cuttings should root. "When 
rooted remove from box and place in an airv, 
light position. The four plants will speedily 
fill the pots with roots. When this takes place 
repot into 5-inch pots, using rather richer 
compost. Do not disturb the plants, but 
leave all four tcgether. Grow on in the ordi¬ 
nary way, pinching at least every 6 inches. 
Always give plenty of light and air, water 
carefully, and do not crowd the plants cr 
suffer them to become starved. The succeed¬ 
ing shifts may be into 8-inch, and from these 
into 10-inch or 11 inch pots, in which they 
will flower. When tlio flowering pots are 
filled with roots, feed with weak soot-water and 
diluted drainings from cowsheds. I use no 
artificial manure whatever, but other growers 
may find it belter to do so. 

The best varieties for this purpose, so far 
as I know, are Vi viand Morel and its sports 
Lady Hanham and Charles Davis. Can any¬ 
one recommend others of equal vigour? I 
have now (December 1st) plants in full bloom 
—flowers up to 8 inches across, mnking a 
head over 4 feet across. There are leaves on 
the plants right down to the pots. I would 
recommend the method outlined above to 
anyone who has to provide large specimens 
for decoration or a quantity of flowers for 
cutting. Other varieties which do well are 
Niveus, Commandant Blusset, Sueur Melanie 
(Pompon), and William Holmes. These all 
do well, hut for vigour nothing equals the 
Morel family. W. H. B. 



NEW WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Among new varieties distributed by Mons. 
E. Calvat last year are several exceed- 
ingly promising white ones. They are first- 
rate as exhibition flowers, and when tried I 
daresay more than one of them will prove 
equally good for what may be termed more 
general culture. 

Marquise V. Venosta is a very large, full, 
and deep variety of reflexing form and superb 
in quality. The name is liktly to cause some 
confusion, as there is a variety already in cul¬ 
tivation with the same spelling, excepting the j 
last letter of the first werd. 

Mi.le. Anna Debono I like very much. It 
is pure white, very large, both in width and 
in depth, and the florets have a graceful curl 
quite their own. This will probably become 
very popular as a show variety. 

Mmk. R. Obeuthur is also a pure white 
variety of immense size, and from which a 
great, deal is expected. It has been very well 
exhibited, but appears to be at its best rather 
late in the month of November. Perhaps an 
early start for next year will alter it, so that 
the blooms may open in time for the shows. 

Princess Mafalda. — Few Japanese 
Chrysanthemums have pleased me more than 
this, but, like the last named, it is only now 
(late November) at its best. The bloom lias 
florets cf extra length—some of them, I should 
think, quite 12 inches. These hang and curl 
at their points and give the flower a distinct 
character, the form altogether being most 
pleasing. It is a broad flower, too, and one 
that must be tried, however limited the 
collection. 

Kathleen Stoop is an English-raised 
variety, and very beautiful in its drooping 
build. This is not yet in commerce. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller is a white of quite a 
different shape, being of the deep incurved 
form. It is pure in colour and rich in 
quality—a noble flower. I think it is by far 
the best of its type, which includes such fine 
sorts as Mrs. II. Weeks and Princess Alice de 
Monaco (Miss Elsie Fulton). II. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulching early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —It is a good plan, where the plants 
cannot be lifted for a time, to cover the sur¬ 
face soil with some litter as a slight protec¬ 
tion during prolonged periods of frost. Pot- 
ting-shed sweepings are often used for this 
purpose, and they answer very well indeed. 
Sifted ashes, too, are often used with success, 
and well-rotted manure may be used for the 
same purpose. Some cf the early Chrysan¬ 
themums are more susceptible to continued 
frost than others, and for this reason pains 
should be taken to afford the necessary pro¬ 
tection. Those who have cold-frames should 
lift plants of the choicer sorts and plant the 
old stools in them, using soil of a light and 
gritty character in which to embed them, 
keeping them rather on the dry side for a 
time. Growers having a cool greenhouse 
have an immense advantage. In such a 
house the old stools may be plunged into soil 
to which have been freely added leaf-mould 
and coarse sand. In beds of such compost, 
made up on the side benches of the glass¬ 
house. the old stools do well at this season. 
The hot water pipes should he kept just 
sufficiently warm to keep out the frost and 
encourage sturdy growth. In this way it is 
astonishing what a number of healthy cut¬ 
tings may be procured. No time should be 
lost, however, as we may at any period have 
a protracted spell of frosty weather.—E. G. 

Market Chrysanthemum Souvenir de 
Lombrez.— Japanese Chrysanthemums that 
have a special value for market growers are 
constantly being added to. Not a season 
passes by without the N.C.S. floral commit¬ 
tee recognising a few of those better suited 
for the purpose, and the list is new a goodly 
one. The variety under notice received a 
first-class certificate on Monday, November 
20th, as a market variety, and market growers 
who were present were very favourably im¬ 
pressed with it. It is a large flower and the 
plant is a free bloomer. Several sprays, each 
bearing at least three splendid flowers, were 
exhibited, and this on comparatively green 
wood. The colour may be described aa 


bright chestnut, tipped gold. The florets are 
of broad to medium width, of good length, 
making a showy flower.—W. V. T. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum British Em¬ 
pire.— This is one of the latest additions to 
the Japanese section, and, from what I have 
seen of it, there is every reason to believe the 
variety is destined to become popular for ex¬ 
hibition. The flowers are largo and full, and 
devoid of coarseness, the florets long and of 
medium width, building up a bloom of a 
pleasing drooping form and of even char¬ 
acter. As recently Been at the floral com¬ 
mittee meeting of the N.C.S., the ground 
colour was a deep orange yellow', overlaid 
with a striking reddish-chestnut, making a 
most attractive flower of a warm shade of 
colour. The raiser says it is of easy culture, 
and the general opinion is that it is full of 
promise. Awarded F.C.C.—E. G. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums for 
market.— The single flowered types of the 
Chrysanthemum are destined to play an im¬ 
portant part in the future. For several 
months a few of the more enterprising market 
growers have been trying the better singles, 
and already exhibits have been made by some 
of them. Plants and cut flowers have been 
shown, emphasising in no uncertain way the 
adaptability of the siLgles for commercial 
purposes. If a wise selection of sorts be 
made, it is possible to have large and bushy 
plants, each one bearing a profuse display 
of dainty blooms. It is wonderful the length 
of time the flowers remain in a fresh condi¬ 
tion. I have blooms that were cut three 
weeks ago, and they are still fairly fresh.—- 
E. G. 

Chrysanthemums growing in small pots. 

—Personally I cannot see any beauty in a 
plant 5 feet high and upward, with one or 
two blooms on it, however large. I can ap¬ 
preciate nice dwarf plants clothed with 
leafage down to near the pot, and if I wish to 
use the plants for decoration I prefer sorts 
like Soleil de Octobre, which can be dis¬ 
budded to three blooms in a bunch. 1 have 
now on my table a plant of this kind with 
three shoots growing in a 6-inch pot. One has 
three blooms, another four, the third, one 
bloom on it. This plant is about 2 feet high. 
These bunches of bloom are far more useful 
for cutting than large single blooms. I have 
Cullingfordi, Mary Anderson (single), Source 
d’Or, and others equally good. This year the 
cuttings were rooted at the close of April. I 
pot some singly, others three plants in a 
4-inch pot. About midsummer these are potted 
Into 5-inch, 6 inch, and 7 inch pots, in which 
they blooin. They are only pinched once. 

A good word lias been said for Soleil rie 
Octobre in Gardening Illustrated re¬ 
cently, and no Chrysanthemum gives me 
more pleasure. The plant alluded to above 
has been in bloom nearly five weeks.— 
Dorset. 

Three crimson Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Growers for exhibition not many 
years since had very little in the way of really 
good crimson-flowered sorts. For years 
Edwin Molyneux was the only kind that 
found favour. With the introduction of so 
many handsome sorts this old variety lias 
gone* to the wall. At the last November shew 
of the N.C.S. only one bloom of Edwin Moly¬ 
neux was shown. Norman Davis, seen for the 
first time this season, is a cross between two 
popular sorts—Henry Perkins and Lord 
Ludlow. The flowers have long, broad, 
drooping florets, in colour a rich shade of 
dark chestnut-crimson, with a bright gold re¬ 
verse. It is a plant of easy culture. Mrs. 
A. H. Lee is another variety of easy culture, 
and must be regarded as a fine acquisition. 
The florets are long, reflexing, and of medium 
width. In this instance the colour is a rich 
glowing crimson, making a splendid exhibi¬ 
tion bloom. The last of the three sorts is 
Mrs. T. Dalton. The raiser, or distributor, 
of this fine Japanese variety speaks of it as 
being in the style of F. S. Vallis. Although 
it is a superb flower of drooping form, it can¬ 
not be regarded ns similar to the variety just 
mentioned. The colour may be described as 
rich, dark claret-crimson, with a golden- 
bronze reverse. As shown at the Crystal 
Palace last, month this variety was much ad- 
mired:for its high quality. C. A. TI. 
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FERNS. 

PTERIS LUDENS. 

The illustration to-day of a plant growing in 
the Cambridge Botanic Garden represents 
one of the most remarkable and, perhaps, one ( 
of the most ornamental of Ferns. The plant 
figured measures about 2 feet 6 inches across, 
and its habit is clearly seen by the illustra¬ 
tion. The fronds are perfectly smooth ; the 
largest measure 1 foot each way, and have 
from five to eleven broad, triangular divi¬ 
sions. The stalks are ebony-black, as are 
also the main veins of the leaf below’. The 
plant belongs to the old genus Doryopteris, 
which now is held to form a section only of 
Pteris. Cultivation does not appear to be 
difficult, though when small it makes slow 
progress, a time when it does well in a case. 
The plant herewith illustrated is standing 
among other Ferns. In a collection it is one 
of the finest and most distinct-looking Ferns 
that can be grown. It is a native of the 
Malayan Peninsula .and the Philippine 
Islands. It. Irwin Lynch. 


FERNS AS TABLE PLANTS. 

Ferns as plants for the dinner table as well 


quite small divisions, so that the growth is 
concentrated in the one crown. Thus Adian- 
tum Farleyense, if grown on from a single 
crown, makes a far better decorative plant 
than if there be a mass of crowns in the one 
pot. It is a fallacy to suppose that when a 
plant has been once grown into what is de¬ 
sirable it can be kept so for any great 
length of time. The Adiantums particularly 
will increase their crowns; thus the dense 
mass of smaller fronds results in due course. 
There are not, in my opinion, any Ferns bet- 
S ter suited for the dinner table than the Gym- 
I nogrammas; both of the two well known 
colours, the silver and the gold, harmonise 
well with other surroundings upon a well- 
appointed table. Take, for instance, the best 
of the silver section, G. peruviana argyro- 
phylla, grown on the system advised from the 
seedling state with a good strong crown, so 
1 as to secure fairly large arching fronds; no 
i better plant could be chosen where blue and 
i gold prevail in the other accessories. Take, 
again, G. Laucheana or G. Alstoni, as re¬ 
presenting tho golden kinds; these suit the 
| silver plate admirably and do not in any way 
| look heavy or dull. Quite distinct from these is 
I G. sehizophylla gloriosa, a lovely variety when 
! well grown and displayed to the best 


ing also a compact growing plant. A. eicu- 
tarium is a beautiful variety; it is not suffi¬ 
ciently known ; the growth is very light and 
somewhat slender, but the Fronds are quite 
self-supporting. A. nobile while in a small 
state is another capital variety. 

Plants intended for this purpose should be 
set aside so as to preserve them intact. They 
should not be overpotted in any case ; this 
is a mistake. Where it is possible a marginal 
line of Selaginella denticulata may with ad¬ 
vantage be pricked in around the rim of tho 
pot, but its growth should not be allowed to 
exceed reasonable limits. Ferns as table 
plants during the winter can be strongly 
recommended; they do not take up much 
room, hence in removal from their growing 
quarters they may easily be placed in boxes 
to secure them against any injury. F. 

FRUIT. 

THE PRUNING OF SWEET CHERRIES. 
Under good management the trees are so 
treated that but little pruning remains to be 
done in the winter. This is done as far as 
possible during the summer months, when, 
owing to the trees being in full growth, all 



rteris ludeng. [From a photograph of a plant in the Botanic Gardens,'Cambridge. 
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as for other uses in vases have scarcely held 
their own since Palms, Dracaenas, Aspi¬ 
distras, Crotons, and Aralias have become so 
general. I cannot really see, however, why 
this should bo the case. There are many 
Ferns which are admirably suited for use in 
these ways, some of which are quite unique 
in their way. Take, for instance, a well- 
grown Silver or Golden Gymnogramma, or 
the same of Adiantum Farleyense; these are 
each quite distinct from anything else that is 
usually grown or accepted as table plants. In 
many ways Ferns are exceedingly useful 
when in pots from 3 inches to 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter. In order, however, to have such 
plants in tho best presentable condition, they 
should not be crowded together or be in any 
way overshadowed by other ami larger plants. 
What is wanted is a symmetrical, well bal 
a need plant not in any case drawn on one 
side ; such a plant upen a table would look 
far from well. Again, plants of denso growth 
are not so rlesiraolo on the whole ; for in¬ 
stance, a plant of Adiantum Farleyense or 
of A. cuneatum when in this condition (the 1 
whole of the surface of the soil being prob- ! 
ably covered with rhizomes) would present 
too heavy an appearance. Ferns in order to 
bo the best suited for >akle uses shoiild be i 
grown on from the siedlir^Jp'iai/^>m 


advantage ; iis long drooping fronds make it 
just the plant for a tall silver vase. These 
are about tho best of the Gymnogrammas. 
Of the Adiantums, besides A. Farleyense and 
A. cuneatum, note should be made of A. Col- 
lisi, which is at its best during the autumn, 
the fronds then assuming a delicate bronzy 
tint. A. decorum is excellent from single 
crowns, so also is A. concinnum, a Fern that 
is not nearly enough grown ; this dies down 
in the autumn. A. gracillimum is another 
suited for the purpose, and the same applies 
to A. niundulum as well as A. scutum. 
Several of the Pteris family can be recom¬ 
mended ; P. argyrea is a case in point in 
which the advantage of a single crown is well 
displayed. P. treniula is another excellent 
table Fern, being essentially useful during 
cold weather by reason of its hardiness. P. 
tremula elegans is a more slender growing 
form of the preceding, with crested pinnae. 
P. cretica Mayi is the best of this species ns 
a table plant, being very light and elegant in 
its habit of growth. The old-fashioned Rib¬ 
bon Fern (P. serrulatn) should not be over¬ 
looked, nor any good forms of the crested 
varieties of this species. Of the Asplcniums, 
one of the best for the purposes under con¬ 
sideration is A. laxum pumilum, which has 
finely cut fronds of a pale glaucous green, be- 


wouuds resulting from the shortening back 
of spur and other growths heal quickly, 
and gumming, which follows on a too-free use 
of tho knife or secateurs in winter, is to a 
great extent averted. Sweet Cherries, it may 
be mentioned, are more prone to gum when 
the soil is heavy and retentive than when it 
is light and sandy, so that those who have to 
deal with a soil of this description will do well 
to bear the above remarks in mind. 

All that trees in good order will require 
now is a general Took over, whether they are 
bushes, pyramids, or wall trained. Dead 
wood must, of course, be cut clean out, and 
should any wood have been left too long on 
tho spurs at the summer pruning this must 
be shortened back to three or four burls. 
Young shoots laid in for tilling blank spaces 
on walls are best left intact if space will 
admit, and the same rule applies also to trees 
in the open when the stopping of leading 
shoots was omitted in July or August. Trees 
not properly summer pruned must have spur 
growths shortened back to the regulation 
three or four buds to form fruit spurs, and in 
the case of young wall-trained specimens re¬ 
serve as many young shoots as may be conve¬ 
niently laid in without crowding, cutting the 
surplus back with a view to forming future 
spurs. Should anv shoots have to be tipped, 
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or in the case of those situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of the main branches, shortened 
back, bo sure the cut is made just above a 

uod sound wood bud, and not at a flower 

ud. When the mistake is made of cutting 
back to the latter the shoot not infrequently 
dies back. 

Enough vonng shoots must be left in bushes 
and pyramids to extend the trees both in a 
vertical and lateral direction, as they are im¬ 
patient of being restricted. As far as pos¬ 
sible these trees should be trained in a similar 
manner to Apples and Pears, and endeavour 
to have the branches well clothed with fruit¬ 
ing spurs from base to tip. Not all varieties 
will submit to this method of training, but 
those that do succeed invariably bear well, 
and being comparatively dwarf, the crop is 
easily secured from birds by netting the trees 
over. 

When the pruning is completed, and the 
trees have received their annual cleansing, ties 
should be examined, making good all which 
have become too tight, and removing all such 
as need it. When the tics press hard upon 
the bark of the branches place something be¬ 
tween the tie and branch to prevent the same 
cutting in. For this purpose nothing is better 
than old india-rubber hose, which may he cut 
into two nnd three inch lengths. Then, if 
each piece is slit down the scam longitudi 
nally they are easily slipped on to a branch 
whenever required, and they so encircle it 
that it is impossible for the ties to injure the 
bark. Renew stakes if necessary to trees in 
the open, and with regard to wall trees, if 
the old-fashioned method of securing them to 
the walls with shreds nnd nails obtains, see 
that, tho shreds are loose enough to allow the 
branches to enlarge, also that the nails do not 
come into contact with the branches, as this 
is oft times a fruitful source of gumming. For 
walls that are wired use Raffia for the young 
wood, and tarred twine for that which is 
stronger. Finish by pricking lip the alley to 
the depth of three or four inches, working in 
a liberal quantity of old mortar rubbish if 
the staple is heavy and adhesive, as Cherries 
require plenty of calcareous matter. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Apple Claygate Pearmain. Though an 
old variety it is only within the past four 
years or so that tho R.H.S. lias recognised 
ihe sterling qualities possessed by this Apple 
for winter use. 1 believe it was at the end of 
January, 1902, that an award of merit was 
given to fruits of this variety placed before 
the fruit committee. When Cox’s Orange, 
Blenheim Orange. RibsLon Pippin, and some 
others of the familiar winter fruits have been 
used up Clnvgate Pearmain fills their place 
most usefully. It has then a firm flesh, fine 
flavour, and russety skin, which are points of 
so much value. In its season I could not 
name another Apple that can in any way 
compete with it for all round merit. With 
me it is a regular bearer, no recent season 
having passed without a crop more or less 
heavy, and the wonder to me is that it is not 
more often mentioned in Apple lists, and 
more prominence given it in fruit catalogues. 
In growth it. is very moderate, a point that 
explains much of its regularity in bearing, 
for varieties that often need correction at the 
roots nre not those which bear regular crops. 
There are so many Apples that ripen up to 
Christmas that if one or two of them fail 
they are not so much missed, hut when the 
end of January comes the case is different.— 
W. S. 

Bfris and fruit-buds. Now that the leaves 
have fallen and the fruit-buds on trees and 
bushes are getting nice and plump, is the 
time when small birds make such havoc with 
them. If protection is to be applied, it must 
be done at once, if it is to be successful. 1 
find tying the shoots and branches in bundles 
as closely together as possible will save all 
tin* central ones, but if black thread is 
stretched along the tops of the rows, ut a few 
inches apart, very few birds will venture to go 
through them. It is surprising how long 
thread will last; I have some that has been 
on the bushes for two whole seasons, and it is 
still quite strong. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


OAR DEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Just now the main object 
is to remove everything in the nature of de¬ 
cay. Eying foliage should be removed at 
sight, and when a Chrysanthemum or any 
other plant is on the down grade and getting 
shabby move it to a cool-house or pit, where 
the shoots can be pruned back and time given 
for its complete renovation. Our very late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums seem later than 
usual this season. We do not mind this in 
the least, and good late-flow’ering plants nre 
always welcome. Scarlet or other coloured 
Zonal Pelargoniums are always valuable, and 
the double or semi-double kinds are the 
most useful for cutti g, as the petals hold on 
longer without gum. Kaspnil Improved is one 
of the best doubles for cutting in winter, and 
to have plenty of blossoms tho plants should 
grow in a bolder in a light position, trained 
against a wall. The Ivy-leav< cl Pelargonium 
Mine. Crousse will thrive well under similar 
conditions, and, of coursp, there are other 
kinds, both Zonal and Ivy-leaved, that can 
he depended on to produce abundantly useful 
flowers. Hydrangeas may be given a little 
more heat now. The buds will soon plump 
up. but they should not he forced excessively. 
Quiet, steady work is best. For exhibition, 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums should bo taken 
as soon as ready, as the stronger the cuttings 
the stronger will be tho plants. Therefore, 
it is better to wait till strong cuttings are 
coming up nnd then semre them, and after 
preparing them insert firmly in light, sandy 
soil in small pots, and place in some position 
where they will be continually under the 
propagator’s eye. Tropa?olum Fireball is 
very bright in the conservatory, where it has 
been well grown and trained up wires on to 
the roof, and at this season, when brightness 
is desirable, this and a few other free-flower¬ 
ing plants, such as Cob tea scandens varie- 
gata and Habrothamnus fitscicularis, aie very 
useful. Her Majesty Pink may be forced 
gently in a temperature of 50 degs. or so. Of 
course, the plants must have been potted up 
early or been grown in pots. They are very 
sweet for April, and will last some time. The 
usual time to strike cuttings for forcing is in 
February or March. They strike best in light 
sandy soil, kept close and nicist. 

Stove.— A genial temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. at night will suffice, and not much 
ventilation is wanted just now. There will, 
of course, come a time very shortly when more 
ventilation will be required. Get the shortest 
day over, and the small amount cf work in¬ 
cluded in the stove will soon he extended. 
At present there is not much to do. Re 
arrangement is quite necessary, and Ihe 
sponge must always be at hand. At Christ¬ 
mas there is always a demand for both foli¬ 
age and flowers. Dracaenas in variety, 
Crotons, and other fine -folinged plants will 
fall into their right positions. Pandanus 
Veitchi is the best variety for the table. It 
has one fault— the spines on the foliage will 
hook on to things, but one socn learns to 
avoid it. It will not be a success in a cold- 
house. neither will Crotons nor the bright¬ 
leaved Dracaenas. Watering should be done 
in the morning, and the atmospheric moisture 
must be in proportion to the heat used. When 
the pipes are hot the moisture on the floor 
must be abundant. 

Ferns under glass. Gocd plants of Pteris 
in variety in various sized pets will be 
wanted. The most suitable are Pteris major, 
P. tremula, P. seinpervirens, P. Wimsetti, 
P. cristata compacts, P. cretica albo-lineata, 
and Cyrtomium fnlcatum. There are Ferns 
suitable for planting in baskets. Woodvvardia 
radicans is a very fine plant for a large 
basket. There are several forms of Nepliro- 
lepis which grow in a basket. Platyeerium 
alcicorne is a good basket plant, and will 
grow on a block. Several forms of Asplenium 
will be useful. Do not overwater anything. 
Let the plants get reasonably dry before 
watering, and then, given a soaking, they will 
last some time. Australian Dracmnas are 
very hardy, and in the south of England will 
be quite safe outside. There are many per¬ 
fectly hardy Ferns that will live and flourish 
under glass in a cold house, including several 
Adiantums from North America and else¬ 


where, nnd our British Maidenhair (A. 
capillus-Veneris). 

Early Peaches. —If Peaches are grown for 
market we do not want many kinds in the 
same house. Hale’s Early is a good Peach 
and Early Rivers’ is a good Nectarine. If I 
were planting a house for market these two 
varieties would suffice, because they would 
ripen when Peaches and Nectarines fetched a 
good price. It is marvellous how the price 
fluctuates from week to week. Of course, 
this depends entirely upon the quantity in 
the market. Home years ago we made 15s. 
per dozen in June. The following week the 
price was down to 6s. per dozen fer this same 
kind of fruit. Peach growers ought to be 
near the market, so as to take advantage of a 
sudden demand. I have forced Peaches in 
pots, but not for the market. Fruit going 
into the market in driblets is of no use, 
though for private use a good sized house 
filled with potted trees will be useful for a 
family, who only wants Peaches in moderate 
quantity. Night temperature, 45 degs. to 
50 degs.; the trees to be dewed over with a 
fine syringo when the atmosphere is dry. 
This is* better than laying down any hard and 
fast rule for syringing. When tho trees are 
grown in pots it saves labour if the trees are 
plunged. I have seen Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines grown in perforated pots, and these, 
when plunged, permit the roots to come out 
into tfie border. Such trees bear very good 
fruit. 

Early vinery.— The beginning of the year is 
the usual time for starting the first house. 
If there is a house for pot-Vines, and the 
wood is well ripened, they may now he 
started, and then the permanent Vines may 
wait a bit, though Vines which have been 
forced in previous years will generally be 
ready to break when the time comes round. 
Of course, with pot-Vines we cannot have 
this advantage, and therefore we have to 
push them a little. The rods are all 
bent back to cause the buds to break regu¬ 
larly, and if there are sluggish canes which 
do not respond to this treatment, we take 
hold of the end of the cane and twist it. 
The sap will thus be liberated and the buds 
will break freely. 1 have never known this 
to fail in bringing up the sap in a very short 
time. 

Orchard house. For the present the 
trees in puts are outside, and the house is 
full of Chrysanthemums, but as soon us the 
latter are over the house must be thoroughly 
cleaned, and walls limewashed with some 
sulphur among the lime and the trees taken 
hack indoors. 1 am assuming all the repot¬ 
ting and top-dressing were done in the 
autumn. If frost comes, shelter the roots with 
long litter or Ferns. 

Window and room gardening. Cleanli¬ 
ness both in pots and foliage is absolutely 
necessary, but there should be no repotting 
done now. Primulas nnd Cyclamens nre 
bright now. Palms, especially Kentias, As¬ 
pidistras. Rubbers, green Dracasnas. Grevil- 
leas, and C'yperus are the cheapest things to 
he had now, and there is plenty of good 
Ferns cheap now. Heaths are always 
present more or less, and they are very beau¬ 
tiful, though often killed by either neglect or 
kindness. 

Outdoor garden. -The wealthy amateur is 
the best friend to the nurseryman. Ho buys 
and plants the new tilings, and much of his 
work is, therefore, of an experimental nature, 
and is, consequently, not free from disap¬ 
pointment. Those w’ho have had experience 
in the planting of new places know how im¬ 
portant it is the preparatory work, such as 
trenching, manuring, etc., should be done 
well. Many failures cccur through had 
work, and it is specially important that sites 
for such things us Roses or hedges, where 
quick growth is wanted, should be deeply 
w'orked and improved. Special site9 should 
also he created for new things. To set out a 
new plant, probably in a weakly condition 
many new plants from the result of over propa¬ 
gating are not too vigorous—in a border among 
older things which have to some extent ex¬ 
hausted the soil is to court failure. All new 
things, both of herbaceous plants nnd shrubs, 
sljouicfcibe planted-in a reserve or D ial bed 
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for the first year to get strong. Tree- 
Pajouiea are lovely things when well done, 
but a special site should be prepared for 
them in a sheltered place. Those who are 
planting choice Conifers will find it an ad¬ 
vantage to deepen and prepare the site, and 
raise it a little above the natural level by 
bringing good soil to the spot. Good soil is 
better than manure, as we do not want rank 
growth. 

Fruit garden. —More attention is being 
given to the washing and spraying of fruit 
trees and bushes, and this is a step in the 
right direction. More grease-bands are also 
being used, though in some cases rather 
tardily. Still, no doubt we are moving. 
There is a good deal of leeway to make up 
yet. Pruning and spraying should follow in 
rotation. As soon as the pruner is out of the 
way the spraying should follow closely. Then 
the question comes up what shall we spray 
with? The caustic soda and lime wash, with 
some bluestone (or copper sulphate) added, 
will not only clear out the insects but destroy 
fungus spores or mildew. There is more 
American blight about than there used to be, 
and spraying, though useful, will not get rid 
of it, as the insects go down to the roots in 
winter. Cyaniding may bo useful for these 
and other pests which live under ground, but 
this is yet only in its infancy. It seems 
simple enough, and even if it were more ex¬ 
pensive than it is, anything that would clear 
the earth of our insect foes would bo a great 
help and blessing to the cultivator. Keep an 
eye upon the bud-eating birds. 

Vegetable garden. —Brussels Sprouts are 
one of the most useful winter green vegeta¬ 
bles and also one of the hardiest. In the old 
days we used to sow a few seeds in the 
autumn. Now we find it better to sow under 
glass in January or early in February. The 
same course may bo adopted with Cauli¬ 
flowers, Onions, and Lettuces. What is the 
use of having cheap glass if no use is made of 
it? We generally sow the seeds in boxes and 
bring them on in early Peach house, and it is 
as well not to be in a hurry to sow. Better 
let the days lengthen out a little in January, 
and then sow anything which may be re¬ 
quired. Some people sow Asparagus seeds 
now singly in small pots, and plaut out in 
well-prepared land in June. Place a stake 
to each plant, and mulch with manure. Such 
plants get very strong in ono season, and 
500, or even 1,000 plants in small puts will 
not take up much room in a pit or frame. 
We are not hampered with so many bedding 
plants as was the case years ago, and for this 
we ought to he thankful. Seed Potatoes 
should be sorted over, and the selected sets 
placed in shallow trays or boxes to start the 
ryes. " E. Hobdav. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a (Jardcn Diary. 

December 18th. —W 7 e are taking advantage 
of open weather to repair turf on tennis or 
other lawns, where there is always something 
of this sort to do at this season. For several 
seasons now when the Grass appears weakly 
we have seen the advantage of using basic 
slag in autumn in combination with soot or 
some nitrate of soda later. Leaves have been 
raked up and carted to Melon ground to use 
for hot beds and to fill Pine pits. 

December 19th .—Filled a pit with leaves to 
give a little root warmth. Half the pit will 
be filled with Strawberries in pots with good 
plump, well ripened crowns, and the other 
half with Roses in pots. Both Strawberries 
and Roses will be partly plunged, and the 
heads of the plants near the glass. Pruning 
and training fruit-trees are still proceeding. 
All the bush fruits have been finished and 
dressed with a solution of Sunlight soap, fol¬ 
lowed by a dusting of soot and lime. 

December 20th .—Shifted on late Primulas 
and Cinerarias. Our earliest plants are 
coming into bloom, but we want a continu¬ 
ous succession of flowers. Roman Hyacinths, 
even small bulbs, are flowering well. Mere 
size does not always give an abundance of 
flowers. It is the firm, weighty bulbs we want. 
The early-flowering Bovivardias have been 
cut back, and will be l«pt ink foi 


These plants when they break will produce 
cuttings in February. 

December 2Ist .~Moved Azaleas and Deut- 
zias to forcing house. Azalea Deutsche 
Perle when established in pots forces well. 
Double and single Narcissi are moved in 
batches from cold pits to houses where fire- 
heat is used. Chrysanthemums are abun¬ 
dant now in all colours and forms. The late 
varieties which have been kept in cold-houses 
have been helped with a little warmth to 
expand the blossoms. A little nitrate of 
soda in the water has been useful. 

December 22nd .—In addition to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for cutting something else is wanted— 
something less common. A few Orchids, 
such as Cattleyas, Dendrobium nobile, etc., 
are much appreciated for Christmas parties 
when the best foot has to be foremost. White 
Cyclamen flowers and Bouvardia King of 
Scarlets are never too plentiful for filling 
vases. Tree-Carnations and double scarlet, 
Geraniums are very lasting. The double 
form of Pelargonium, West Brighton Gem, is 
a good flower for working up. 

December 23rd.- —Re-arranged conservatory 
and added fresh plants in place of those past 
their best. We have found a few good speci¬ 
men pyramidal Hollies in tubs useful for 
various decorations. Bay trees in tubs are 
also useful, and save tender things. Made 
up another hot-bed for Asparagus. A regular 
succession will be required now. Mushrooms 
are plentiful. To obtain these enough bods 
are made to insure against a failure if one 
comes. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Notice to determine tenancy.— What notice 
must I give to quit a house the rent of which is 
paid quarterly? There is no agreement, and there 
was no stipulation that the rent should be paid 
quarterly. I have paid quarterly to suit my own 
convenience. —II. P. 

[In the absence of a written agreement from 
which the terms of tenancy can be proved, 
regard must be had to the term or period by 
which the rent is calculated, and not to the 
periods when that rent is paid. Thus, if you 
take a house at £16 a year, payable quarterly, 
the tenancy is yearly, and can only be deter¬ 
mined by half a year’s notice, expiring with 
the end of a year of the tenancy, which is the 
same thing as saying that the tenancy can 
only be determined at the same time of the 
year as it began. But if you take a house at 
£4 a quarter, without any stipulation as to 
notice, the tenancy is quarterly, and may be 
determined at the end of any quarter by no¬ 
tice given a quarter previously. And if the 
house he let at so much per quarter the same 
notice will be required, and will be sufficient, 
no matter whether the rent be paid monthly, 
or half yearly, or yearly. So you see that it 
is not the period which elapses between the 
payments of rent, but the period for which 
the rent was calculated at the letting, that 
determines the period of the tenancy and the 
notice required. In your case it seems pretty 
certain the house was let to you at so much n 
year, and, if so, half a year’s notice is 
necessary.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Canary with overgrown claws (N. 

Sicrry).—\t is unusual for so young a bird 
to have such long claws. All you can do is to 
continue to pare them from time to time. It 
is important that thev should be kept short, 
as long claws often lead to much mischief. 
By catching in the wires of the cage they may 
cause the bird to become suspended, head 
downwards, death resulting if not soon liber¬ 
ated. When canaries are nesting, long and 
sharp claws are often the cause of the eggs 
becoming punctured or the nest and eggs 
being drawn out of the nest-box. In cutting 
the claw's the bird should be held in a posi¬ 
tion that will enable the operator to see the 
blood vein which runs up a portion of the 
nail, then, with a pair of scissors, the nail 
should be cut below this vein, so as not to 
draw blood. It would be well to provide 
thicker perches to the cage. Thin perches 
cause the claws to overlap and become 
twisted in many instances.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rales: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknixg, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PcBLiaiiRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdr.ni.ng has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Perpetual Carnations (Carnation).— Carnations 
are termed “ perpetual ” because the growth and the 
flowering are perpetual—that ia, more or less con- 
tinuous-and a plant may go on flowering for years 
provided the growth could be kept secure from frost. 
See also reply to “G. A.” (page 546). 

Growing old Tree-Carnation plants (Carna¬ 
tion).—We do not advise growing the old plants 
more than one year for the greenhouse, and, if de¬ 
sired, after the first or second flowering the plants 
could be planted out for blooming in the open. Old 
plants in the greenhouse quickly become leggy and 
unsightly. 

Begonias and Perns unhealthy (T. W. L.).~~ 
You are keeping your Begonia too cold. It must 
have a temperature of not less than 55 dogs, when 
growing. Give more heat and you will soon see a 
change. Your Ferns have been attacked by thrips. 
See replies to W. Wooderson and “ 11. F. F.,” in 
our issue of November 11th, p. 478. 

Roses for oval bed (.0. S. R.).— You could plant 
fourteen bush Roses in this bed very well, and if 
you desired there might also be about three half¬ 
standards. Instead of Margaret Dickson, you would 
do well to add Frau Karl Druschkf, which is suow- 
white. As you are fond of dark-red Roses, add 
Victor Hugo on the outer edge of the bed, also 
Louis Van Houtte, and, for centre, Jubilee and 
Charles Lefebvre. 

Sauromatum guttatum (Green Wood).— This is 
the botanical name of the plant to which the English 
name of Monarch of the East has been given. The 
bulb will flower without any soil or water. When 
the flowering is over it should be potted, when it will 
develop leaves and roots. It is only a curiosity, 
and of no value in the house, as the unpleasant 
odour from the flowers would soon cause you to get 
rid of it. It. is allied to the Arums. At’ Kew it is 
grown in a border in front of ono of the Orchid 
houses, tlie warmth from this preventing the soil 
being frozen. 

Coal ashes with soil (G 11. it.).— The fact 
that gardeners never do use coal-ashes to mix with 
soil for any purpose i3 clear proof that such ashes 
have no value. Even when mixed with stiff soils to 
mechanically improve them, the effect is very 
temporary, as. owing to the naturo of the ash, it 
seems soon to fall to the bottom or to be eaten up by 
the soil acids. Not infrequently, the ash-mixture 
does harm in rendering the soil distinctly poorer. 
Wood-ashes are valuable as adding potash to the 
soil. Coal ashes are generally used in gardens to 
make clean, hard floors outdoors on which to stand 
pot-plants, to make paths, or to fill in round and 
cover pots of bulbs, or to partially protect pots of 
Strawberries in hard weather. 

Manuring Roses (Q. U. R.).— We quite agree 
with you that Rose-bed3 may become nauseous with 
too much farmyard manure. This can be corrected 
by the application of lime, but, in our opinion, the 
best plan is to transplant the Roses every tnree or 
four year3, giving them a new site, if possible; if 
not, let the beds be well trenched, then the manure 
will become incorporated with the soil. Certainly 
you can use with advantage a concentrated manure, 
one of the best being guano, and another bone- 
meal ; then you need not apoly the farmyard manure 
so liberally, or you could give it in alternate years. 
If it be not convenient to transplant the Roses, you 
will find it a good plan to dress the beds in Feb¬ 
ruary with Tonks’ manure, the recipe of which has 
been frequently given in these pages. Then, during 
May and June, give the plants liberal waterings of 
good liquid-manure. Many eminent Rose growers 
have advocated the application of liquid-manure 
instead of bo much solid manure, and there can be 
no doubt that a Rose plant receives much aid from 
such waterings. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Shrubby Horse-tail (Ephedra distachya) 

(yovice, Hants).—All the Ephedras resemble, to a 
certain extent, the Equisetums or Horse-tails, and, 
though they are leafless, or nearly so, the bright- 
green colour of the bark makes them conspicuous at 
all seasons. I?, distachya, a native of the southern 
parts of France and Spain, in sandy soils on the sea¬ 
shore, reaches a height of a yard or more, and forms 
a spreading mass of bright-green, cylindrical 
branches, while the berries, which do not always 
appear in this country, are bright red in colour. In 
the froiu part of the shrubbery, where the slender 
branches can grow at will, this Ephedra is seen to 
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advantage, while for bold arrangements of rock- 
work it is also very suitable, as it will often succeed 
in positions that are too dry for the majority of 
shrubs. 

Wellington la (Sequoia) gigantea (For/ar, 
N.B.).—This was introduced in 1S53 by Messrs. 
Veitch, through their collector, Wm. Lobb. Many 
large specimens are to bo found in thiB country. 
Messrs. Veitch, in their “ Manual of Conifenc,” say 
that the largest is at Powderham Castle, near 
Exeter. It is quite hardy in England, Ireland, and 
the greater part of Scotland, preferring a light, 
rich, and deep soil in an open, airy position. Like 
ull other Conifers, the Welllngtonia should never be 
planted in the vicinity of large towns. 

FRUIT. 

Quince not fruiting (Car. Cot .).—The best thing 
you can do is to root-prune the tree. Dig a trench 
round it about 2,feet or 3 feet deep, and 5 feet or 
(i feet from the stem of the tree, cutting off all the 
roots that you can find. When this has been done 
1111 in the trench with turfy soil. This will induce 
the formation of fibrous roots, and very probably 
throw the tree into bearing. All the pruning re¬ 
quired for the Quince is to thin out some of the 
weakest of the shoots to prevent overcrowding and 
to admit light and air. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manure from an earth-closet (Geo. Salisbury). 
—This la a valuable manure for all strong-growing 
crops in the kitchen-garden, especially for Peas, 
Broad Beans, and Cauliflowers. For the Peas and 
Broad Beans the manure should bo laid at the 
bottom of deep drills and covered over with soil 
before sowing the seeds, one peck of the manure 
will be sufficient for a drill 3 yards long. For Cauli¬ 
flowers and all the Cabbage family the manure may 
be spread on the surface and dug in. For Scarlet 
Runners and French Beans spread along the bottom 
of deep drills in trenches. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

Greenhorn «%—We should advise you to have a small 
boiler with hot-water pipes. A stove fitted up inside the 
house would not answer. Consult our advertising 
columns, and no doubt you can select a boiler that will 

answer your puri*ose.- T. G. II illiatns .—The trouble 

is not caused by any insect, but is due to the unhealthy 
condition of the tree, which is, from the specimen you 
send, very much cankered, owing to the roots having got 

into a cold sub-soil.- Novice, Hants .—Skiramias have 

white flowers, and the berries are produced in the autumn. 
To get berried plants you will have to plant specimens of 
the two sexes in proximity. Yes, the two Azaleas ought 

to do well with you.-Dilemma.—1, Yes. You can 

apply the liquid-manure diluted to the colour of pale ale 
to your fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 2, Syringe your Apple- 
trees with the caustic alkali solution that has been so 

often recommended in these pages.-IF. A. Reader.— 

See the article on page 540 re “ The Grower for Market." 

- Caution. — See article “Zonal Pelargoniums in 

winter,” in our issue of April 1st of this year, page 61. A 
list of the best sorts for winter flowering is given at the 

end of the article.- G U. Coles .—For the greenhouse 

there is no better Clematis than C. indivisa lobata. The 
C. coccinea should do well with you in the open air 

against a walk- P. W. Goody.—Vie have never heard of 

the winter dressing to which you refer. The caustic 
alkali solution, which has been so often mentioned in 

these pages, is by far the best.- Midland ,—See article 

on Daphnes in our issue of June 14th, 11)02, page 201. We 
hope to publish an article on Daphnes in an early issue. 

_ g. Z .—You must exercise a little patience. The plant 

will flower lo due course.- Ignorant .—You could still 

pot up Hyacinths, Tulips, Spirroas, etc., to flower in the 
spring, and then you must buy in some Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Begonias (Tuberous), Heliotropes, Ferns, etc. 
These can be had cheaply in small plants, and can be 
grown on and your stock increased by cuttings as time 

goes on- J. Shepherd .—Impossible to assign any 

reason for the failure of your Cypripedium, as you give us 
no details as to treatment In aDy way. Kindly do this and 

we will do our best to help you.- S. W.R We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Caution .—You do 

not give us the name of the nurseryman, and it is impos¬ 
sible for us to give you his address. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS 

Names of plants.— M. Daieson.—I, Retinospora 
pisifera; 2, Oupressus Lawsoniana ; probably the variety 

erecta viridis ; 3, Retinospora plumosa.- Aberdeen 27.— 

We cannot undertake to name florist flowers.- A. C. 

Rirerhead.—l, We have never see n the variety of Chrys¬ 
anthemum Ewan Cameron. 2, We cannot undertake to 

name florist flowers- T. W. L.—l, Sedum carneum 

vanegaturn ; 2, Sedum Sieboldi; 3, Dactylis sp. ; 4, Poly- 

stichum angulare.- -Col. Fetkerxt onhaugh. —1, Cu press us 

Lawsoni form : 2, Cryptomeiia elegans.- Botany .—The 

Silver Lime (Tilia tomentosa) (sj ns. T. argcnUa and 
T. alba). 

Names Of fruits.— j. c. B.— Apple Hambledon 

Deux Ans.- Anximi *.—Pears : 1, Duchesse d'Angou- 

leme ; 2, Beurrtf Bachelier ; 3, Beuntf d'Aremberg. Apples : 
2, Goose Apple ; 1, Not recognised. Apparently one of 

the many seedlings for which your county is noted.- 

j t (* F.—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. Small Pear Winter 
Nelw- Other Pear not recognised. James Scott .—Pear 
Beurr£ d’Aremberg. 

Catalogues received. —D. Harrison and Co., 
Leicester .—List of Select Roses. 


Lawn sand. I should be glad if some of your 
many readers would give rne the benefit of their 
experience ns to lawn-sand. Does it do u lawn good 
and kill weeds—Daisies, Moss, and such like—as ad¬ 
vertisers claim without harm to the Grass? At what 


time of year and 
used, and should tin 

nse'tH 


in, wljat weather ahoul 
if/lawn be top-dpjsledv 


ould it be 
lifter its 


All to gather 
All together 

“Co-operation” “Strength,” 
and much more besides. 

In Co-operation with us you can 
get better Bulbs at lower prices 
and 2s. in the £ bonus. 
Write for List, post free. 

---Special Otters.— 
Collection 175 Bulbs for out¬ 
doors, os., carr. paid. Collection 
100 Bulbs for indoors, 3s., carr. 
paid. All ripe flowering bulbs, 
our selection. Collections of 
Hardy Plants, from .‘Is., carr. paid. 
Write for Special List, post free. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 
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\\ Flavoured with 
Ripe Fruit 
Juices. 
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books forthe CARDEN. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS: 

Bock, Well, Marsh Flam*, and Mountain Shmb. 

W. Robinson, author of " The English Flower Garden. 
3rd edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10a. 6d. nett; 
post free, 11s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

HOME GROUNDS. Rerised, with descriptions of all the 
best plant*, tree?, and shrubs, their culture and arrange¬ 
ment, illustrated on wood. Medium 8vo, los.; post free, 

V*The same. 1 roL, finely and strongly bound In sage green 
half morocco, 21s. nett; post free, 21a. 6d. 

* * The same, In 2 vola.. half bound sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation, 21s. nett; post free, 21s. 64. Of all 
booksellers, Ac. 

THE WILD GARDEN; ob the Natdrlisa- 

tion i«» Natural Grodtino or Haunir Exotic 
Plants, with a chapter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 

- - , . ..... n T1 . r. tiAkfO ..ei.All anil PTI1 Rroml 



V THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, Printed at 
hand press on finest hand made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Flowering and Finb leated Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing ohi the best 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Prioe 12s., 

V*A few' copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offered at 5s. nett, post free. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post, is. ad. 

A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES or 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - Latin and Latin- 

English. By Wm Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. A 
work of value whi-h extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plant*, trees and shrubs. 
Times, July 25.1885. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Trees, 

Shrubs, and Plant* suitable for Town Oulture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price Is.; by post, Is. 3d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full aocount of ft* culture, with special chapter 
on Apple Cookery. Price Is.; by poet, Is. 2d. 

VILLAGARDENING. A Handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all Its branches, with eighteen chapters 
specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By E. Hobday. 
Price 6s.; poBt free. 6s. fid. 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand- 

book giving full information for the culture of fruit for 
profit. Price Is.; post free, Is. 2d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL ; ob, the Cxmb- 
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FRUIT. 

MARKET GRAPES. 

Very good samples of Alicante and tiros 
Colman are being sold at about one shilling 
per pound, and Muscats at two shillings and 
sixpence per pound, but they must be good 
to make that amount. We may take it for 
granted that no higher prices than these will 
l>o made this side of Christmas, and I do not 
in the least expect that the holiday time will 
bring much improvement. The fact is, 
Christmas is not what it was for market 
growers. At one time a general advance in 
prices could bo relied on, but the competition 
is so great nowadays, and Grapes aro grown 
in such enormous quantities, that almost the 
only advantage that, the grower lias is to be 
able to get rid of a larger amount of produce 
in the time. Everybody is on the watch for 
the least signs of an improvement in prices, 
so that a day or two of better trade is sure 
to be followed by very largo consignments, 
when, of course, prices come down to the 
ordinary lovel again, or even drop a bit. 
Extra large selected bunches, called in the 
markets ‘‘specials,” make rather more, but 
these can only be produced on Vines that are 
in the heyday of youth and vigour. It is 
only where the soil is exceptionally favour¬ 
able that “specials” can be taken from 
Vines that have passed the first decade of 
their full fruit-bearing existence. With age 
flic tendency that Vines have to thrust their 
roots downwards become-s accentuated, and 
every year it becomes more difficult to ad¬ 
minister the requisite amount, of nourishment. 
Much may be done in the way of lifting the 
roots now and then, but, in spite of all that 
may be accomplished in this way. Vines that 
have been planted some years can never have 
the quantity of active fibrous roots that are 
necessary to put size and finish on a bunch 
of Grapes. Men who put up half a dozen 
houses some years ago are, therefore, in a 
worse position than those who have young 
Vines to deal with, for they cannot rely upon 
cutting any quantity of those handsome, 
broad shouldered bunches that range from 
two to three pounds in weight. There is, 
moreover, a temptation to overcrop, and it 
seems to me that most Grape growers make 
this mistake of trying to get all that is pos¬ 
sible out of their Vines. For two or three 
years a Vine may bring to perfection every 
ounce of fruit, that the grower may choose to 
leave on, but there comes a time when it 
plainly says that it must take a rest. The 
Hamburgh is a free-growing kind and easily 
managed, but. now and then a portion of the 
crop will refuse to colour. Sometimes a 
whole house will be affected, and everyone 
knoAvs that red Ilamburghs are a drug in the 
big markets. A neighbour of mine has had 
a, big loss in this way this season. The house 
in which his Hamburghs grow is about 
100 feet long, and when the Grapes were 
ripe there was not a single well-coloured 
bunch to be seen. The crop was a heavy one, 
there was nothing to complain of as regards 
size of bunch and berry^ but the absence of 
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colour rendered the crop almost worthless. 
As a fact, many of them wore sold for six¬ 
pence per pound. Jt is curious that although 
these Vines have been in existence some few 
years, they had never failed in this way be¬ 
fore. There could have been nothing wrong 
with the cultural details, for the Alicantes 
aro in first-rate condition and the Muscats aro 
good. It is evidently a case of over cropping. 
From the time the Vines came into a full 
bearing condition they havo been cropped to 
their utmost capacity, the roots havo been 
yearly getting further and further away from 
food and atmospheric influences, and are, 
therefore, less ablo to put the finishing touch 
on the berries. Tho worst of it is that an 
over-cropped Vino never fully recovers its 
former fruit-bearing powers. For a couple of 
seasons it must bo lightly taxed, and even 
then for the remainder of its existence it 
bears the impress of injudicious treatment. 

Tho very low prices that havo prevailed 
during tho last two or three years naturally 
induce growers for profit to get as much 
weight from their Vines as possible. When 
prices were fairly good, a slump in the market 
or a falling off in weight wa« not so acutely 
felt, so that a grower in a fairly large way 
could bear some diminution in the output 
with comparative equanimity. It is very 
different now, and unless the Vines aro kept 
up to their full bearing powers I fail to see 
how Grape growers for profit can obtain a 
living. Muscats make more than black 
Grapes, but every soil does not suit them 
well onough to render them sufficiently pro¬ 
ductive. Even under tho best treatment they 
are liable to go back, and when once a Muscat 
Vine goes wrong it is very difficult to get it 
back to its normal condition. Some of the 
finest crops of Muscats I ever saw were grown 
on our light Surrey land. The Vines were 
about six years old, and there was any num 
ber of bunches running from two to three 
pounds. An enormous weight of fruit was 
taken from them three years running, and 
then they went back. They still bear good 
crops, but tho bunches individually cannot 
compare with those that were taken from 
them some years ago. Byfleet. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS IN WINTER. 

It is often observed that when the fruits 
have all been gathered, and runners removed, 
the Strawberry bed gets but scant attention. 
It may be argued that now there is no activity 
of leaf and crown no good would follow soil 
cultivation, but I bold otherwise. Many of 
your readers no doubt keep somo fowls in 
pens, or if they are not kept in confinement 
there is always a roosting-place provided for 
the birds at night. The manure collected 
weekly—and it should not be left longer— 
may with immense benefit be spread thinly 
between the lines of Strawberries, especially 
those which have been planted two or three 
years. By adopting this course in winter the 
chemical qualities are washed into the soil 
where the roots, if not now, will later be able 
to find support for building up the crowns. 
It ought to be spread thinly, because it ie a 


well-known powerful fertiliser. Then, again, 
during winter there are prunings of shrubs 
and trees, woeds, and other refuse from tho 
garden that need to bo brought together and 
burnt. The residuo from such a fire heap 
provides another source of assistance which, 
if spread on during tho winter months, for 
tifies the plants for future growth and fruit, 
bearing. Liquid-manure tanks afford yet, 
another means of help, and it may bo said 
that this manuro can be used in an undiluted 
state witli perfect safety in winter, whereas 
in other seasons it would not bo advisable to 
so employ it. Not only is this so, but often the 
manuro tanks in winter overflow, doing much 
damage to land ; in other words, poisoning 
the soil. Almost any kind of liquid-manure 
can be turned to account for Strawberries. 

Young plantations of Strawberries made 
this past summer in rich soil would not re¬ 
quire this attention. Feeding may even do 
harm where the growth of the plants has been 
vigorous, particularly on heavy soils. Some, 
gardeners aro very averse to the use of the 
spade among their Strawberry plants, and 
rightly so when that refers to tho practice or 
digging some are inclined to follow ; but the 
surface may be pointed over, thus turning in 
tho seedling weeds whicli so persistently grow 
in cultivated ground. This work, besides de¬ 
stroying weeds, adds neatness to the garden, 
and if manuro or burnt refuse has been ap¬ 
plied this can be placed better within reach 
of the feeding fibres when these become active 
later on. W. S. 


PLUMS IN NOVEMBER. 

Not every owner of a garden can gather ripe 
Plums from the open walls in November, and 
even those who make the attempt by leaving 
them ungathered so late may sometimes be 
defeated by frost or much rain. Only by en 
closing each fruit in a small muslin bag, as a 
protection from birds, wasps, and weather 
was I able to gather Plums this autumn, and, 
as most readers are aware, the risk of having 
such fruit unprotected is such that none would 
bo left with any certainty for so long a period 
between the natural ripening season and the 
iniddlo of November. Jt may bo said, Why 
attempt to preservo Plums so late? But who 
does not value out-of-date dishes of any fruit 
from his own garden when there are circum¬ 
stances which both call for this effort and 
enhance thoir value accordingly? There aro 
but very few Plums that can bo kept till 
November, two of tho most certain being 
Coe’s Golden Drop and Coo’s Late Red. Tho 
latter is much the easier to preserve, because 
it is later in ripening, and has a firm flesh 
Blue Imperatrice can be obtained at the same 
season, but its habit of shrivelling much re¬ 
duces its value. The fruit is so small, too, 
that in its shrivelled state there is no external 
attraction, though the flavour is very good. 
For shooting or other autumn parties a dish 
of Plums is certainly an attraction for the 
dessert table, even should their edible quali¬ 
ties not equal those of summer and earlier 
autumn. The month of October this year was 
unusually: dry and frosty, which was all in 
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favour of keeping them. The fruit being 
enclosed in muslin had just sufficient protec¬ 
tion to preserve them. True, Plums in 
November, even though the weather is favour¬ 
able, are not nearly so good as in their nor¬ 
mal season, for there is a softness of 
flesh and with it some loss of flavour. Ex¬ 
hibitors of fruit who make a point of staging 
autumn collections find Plums very useful, 
yet it is only seldom that they are seen at 
November shows. The aspect of novelty 
afforded in an exhibit of Plums certainly 
favours—or, at least, it ought to—those who 
can stage them creditably, though when pitted 
.against seasonable Apples and Pears I have 
not found that any extra value is given them. 
From a healthy tree, given a favourable sea¬ 
son, Coe’s Late Red may be had almost as 
good as some summer Plums. Californian 
growers have evidently found a merit in it, 
for I observe quantities in good condition 
offered by fruiterers. West Wilts. 


NOTES ON PRUNING. 

There is no necessity to wait until the leaves 
have fallen ere a start be made, for by the 
time those lines arc in print all foliage will be 
showing signs that it has performed its neces¬ 
sary task. While advocating an early start, a 
little discretion must be used by the pruner 
in attending to those trees that lose their 
foliage first, and getting the work forward 
before too severe weather se*ts in. Those 
trees occupying north sites should be the 
first to claim attention. The reason for 
attending to north walls first has a two¬ 
fold object—the work can be more ex¬ 
peditiously carried out, and the men en¬ 
gaged in the operation while the weather 
remains fairly mild are more comfortable. 
Here will be found Morello Cherries, 
Gooseberries, and oftentimes Currants, 
especially red, all of which can now be 
primed and retrained if thought necessary. 
Taking Cherries, many unnail the trees, 
and as these often lose a branch it is 
necessary to do so. This will give an op¬ 
portunity to thoroughly cleanse the tree as 
well as the wall. Tho latter, if it cannot 
ho fresh coloured, should have the garden 
engine or the hose laid on, and be well 
washed down after old ties, shreds, etc., 
are removed. Next see to the trees, and 
either thoroughly syringe or paint them 
with an insecticide strong enough to de¬ 
stroy aphides, red-spider, or any other 
enemy of the host a gardener has to 
grapple with, before attempting to replace 
tlie shoots. As regards pruning this 
Cherry, it is known by all who have had 
a few years’ experience in the general cul¬ 
tivation of fruit, that it hears principally 
upon wood made this season, so that 
enough shoots must bo retained for next 
year's supply of blossom, if not of fruit. 
This brings me to the point. Are not 
Morelloa usually trained far too thickly? 

At any rate, it is my idea that they arc, : 
and that much better crops would be i 
had if more space were allowed between | 
tho current year s wood. Tho trainer should 
bear in mind when nailing in tho shoots to 
Ihe wall that many more will require space in 
•Inly or early August, therefore 4 inches 
should intervene between each young growth, 
so that one at its base can bo retained for the 
following season’s supply, as above stated, j 
These said shoots should bo laid in their full 
length, and unless there is a scarcity of young I 
wood it may be shortened to where required. 
Fan shape is tho best mode of training all 
stone fruits, as it is much easier to replace a 
branch should one die off. 

It has been said the Cherry bears chiefly on 
the preceding year’s wood, but it also bears 
upon spur growths, and it must be the 
pruner’s aim to encourage a moderate number 
(not enough to crowd each other), or the 
older wood presents a naked appearance. 
Therefore, all young shoots, evenly distributed j 
and not required for training in, should be 
cut back to within two eyes of their origin, 
at tho same time cutting away altogether any 
that have got far away from the surface of the 
wall, for they not only look unsightly, but 
they do not, as a rule, set their fruit so well as 
when close in. Gooseberries, also Currants, | 
need like treatment, as both fruit principally 
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upon spur growths, though a young shoot for 
extension, or to take the place of an exhausted 
branch, must occasionally be laid in, as after 
a few years the old ones produce small fruit, 
and get in a similar plight to the Cherry. 
Many of our best kitchen Plums also occupy 
northern positions, and may receive attention 
afterwards, these fruiting mostly on the spurs. 
No reason can, however, be assigned why 
a convenient shoot here and there should not 
be laid in where space affords, or where an 
old branch can be covered, so that few bare 
places on the wall can be noted. 

East Devon. 

PEAR SOUVENIR DU CONGRES. 
This, a seedling from the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, comes into use dur¬ 
ing the latter part of August. The fruits are 
large, juicy, and melting, and the tree is free 
bearing. It does well as a pyramid or as a 
bush, while in the orchard it also succeeds as 
a standard. The fruit, as in the case of the 
parent, does not keep long. On the Quince- 
stock the tree is short-lived, the Pear-stock 
seeming to suit it better. T. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Planting a Vine.— I have a glasshouse, 24 by 


12, iu which I intend to grow Tomatoes. The house 
is heated by hot-water pipes, and, as I was think¬ 
ing of planting a few Vines in the border I am 
about to make for tho Tomatoes, which border will 
be about 3 feet wide, would you kindly advise me 
as to whether the Vines would have sufficient root- 
run in such a border, built round, as it will be, i 
with a wall?—V ine. 

[You do not state the depth von intend 
making your border, but, assuming that it 
would bo from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in 
depth, you might, with good management, 
and by dint of feeding the roots liberally from 
the surface, and in providing rich mulchings, 
get Vines to succeed for some six or eight j 
years before having to replenish them. We 1 
once saw a magnificent crop of Muscats pro- | 
duced in a house of similar dimensions lo 
yours, the border of which was barely 4 feet I 
wide, and enclosed by a wall, the whole 
being above the level of the footpath. These 
Vines were maintained in good bearing con¬ 
dition for nearly ten years, but were most 
generously treated. If you plant Vines you 
must provide a well-made border for them, 
and as space is so limited it should be con- 
I structed of the best materials procurable. 
Vines and Tomatoes will not succeed to¬ 
gether, you will find, after the former are 
once established, neither will the soil you 
provide for the Tomatoes answer for the Vines 
for any length of time, therefore von would 
do well to decide on growing either one or 


the other and adhere to the decision you 
arrive at.] 

Back wall of vinery.— I have a vinery 15 feet 
long by 15 feet wide, three-quarter span. Will you 
kindly tell me what fruit will do best on the back 
wall, or if there is a good Rose or any other kind of 
flowering plant that will grow? I see in your paper 
a fortnight ago that Figs will grow on a back wall. 

1 should like to grow something else, if you would 
kindly tell me what. I see that you allow 2 feet 
between each Vine, leaving 4 feet after the super¬ 
numeraries are taken out. Do you think that threo 
permanent VineB and two supernumeraries will he 
enough in this house? I have a shelf at the top 
against the glass, about 10 inches from the glass. 
Do you think that I could force Strawberry-plants? 
-C. R. 

[At a distance of 2 feet 6 inches apart von 
can plant five Vines now, as you suggest, bub 
with a view to the taking out of two of them 
when they have fruited the second season, as 
the permanent rods would require all the 
room on the trellis after this. You should 
cut out the second and fourth rods, and when 
this has been accomplished there will bo 

2 feet 6 inches of clear space on either side 
of each permanent rod for training out the 
lateral growths. We are, unfortunately, un¬ 
able to recommend any flowering plant that 
would be likely to give even the slightest 
amount of satisfaction for growing on the 
back wall, so you cannot do better than plant 


a Fig-tree, this being (lie only fruit tree at 
all likely to succeed with your Vines. The 
shelf you name would answer for Straw¬ 
berries, although they are rather risky plants 
to take into a vinery, on account of red- 
spidor. In future, when sending queries, 
kindly read our rules as to sending name aiul 
address.—E d.] 

Cooseberries as cordons and standards. 

—Gooseberries may be grown in various ways, 
all being more or less successful. I hap¬ 
pened to visit Rood Ashton Gardens, where 
Mr. Strugnell grows these cordon Goose- 
beries so well, and it may interest readers 
to say that I never have seen such a fine 
crop of Gooseberries as was then growing cm 
the trees he describes. He uses Larch posts, 
the ends flipped in tar. to preserve them, 
to form the uprights. The wire was of a 
small mesh, and to this the trees were 
trained. In many instances the expense of 
iron uprights is the heaviest part of the out¬ 
lay, but when the wooden uprights give way 
others can be put in by drawing the staples 
or cutting the ties that hold the wire. I was 
astonished to see the results from trees ho 
had planted two years, these being two years 
old when planted. I find he had upwards 
of a dozen sorts, including Whinham’s Indus¬ 
try. White Eagle, Whitesmith, Golden Drop. 
Red Warrington, Keepsake, Crown Bob, 
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Lovelier, Lancashire Lad, etc. On the 
previous day, when visiting Cooling’s Nur¬ 
sery, at Bath, I saw some of the best kinds 
grown as standards. These were on stems 
3 feet to 5 feet high, having heads about as 
much through, and carrying an immense crop 
of fine fruit.— J. Crook. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MOCK ORANGES (PHH.A- 
DELPHUS). 

Though a strong family likeness runs 
through the whole of the members of this 
genus, they are, in a state of nature, distri¬ 
buted over a good part of the temperate 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere, occur¬ 
ring as they do in Europe, across Asia to 
China, and even Japan, while their distribu¬ 
tion throughout the States of North America 
is just as extensive. While some of them 
have long occupied a place among the best 
of our flowering shrubs, it is within the last 
twenty years that the genus has attained the 
high position in our gardens that it occupies 
to-day. The starting point of this was the 
introduction in 1883 of Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus, a dense-growing bush about a yard 
high, clothed with small Myrtle-like leaves of 
a distinct glaucous green tint. The starry- 
white flowers, which are each about an inch 
across, ore borne in great profusion. The 
flowers have an agreeable Apple-like 
fragrance, quite different from the heavy 
scent of some of the others. The small-leaved 
Mock Orange is a native of New Mexico and 
Colorado, and has proved to be quite hardv 
in this country. Such a distinct shrub, with 
so many desirable qualities, w T as quickly taken 
advantage of by the hybridist, and in 1887 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, distributed the first 
hybrid of this class under the name of Phila¬ 
delphus Lemoinei, followed a year or two 
later by P. Lemoinei erectus. Since then 
we have had many new varieties from the 
same source, so that the list is now an exten¬ 
sive one, and the popularity of the Philadel¬ 
phus greater than it ever was before. One 
feature of these newer hybrids is their com¬ 
paratively small size and great profusion of 
blossoms, so that good examples may be 
grown in gardens of limited extent, and for 
flowering in pots under glass they are be¬ 
coming more and more popular. Beside the 
tw r o just mentioned the following have been 
sent out from the establishment at Nancy: — 

P. Avalanche. —Flowers as large as those 
of P. coronarius, but with the pleasing per¬ 
fume of P. microphyllus. They are so 
numerous that the branches are quite weighed 
down with them. 

P. Bouquet Blanc. —Foliage midway be¬ 
tween that of P. coronarius and P. micro- 
phyllus, while the pure white double flowers 
are borne in great profusion. 

P. Boule d’Argent.—A dwarfer and more 
spreading plant than P. coronarius, thus 
Rhowing the influence of the other parent. 
The flowers are double. 

P. Candelabre.—A dwarf-growing form, 
with flowers considerably larger than those of 
P. Lemoinei, and with undulated petals. 
They are borne in clusters for a considerable 
distance along the shoots. 

P. Conquete.—A free-flowering form, 
whose branches arch over with the weight of 
blossoms. These, which are large and double, 
have the fragrance of those of P. micro¬ 
phyllus. 

P. Fantaisie. —A seedling from P. 
Coulteri, crossed with one of the Lemoinei 
section. From the seed-bearing parent this 
inherited a slight pink tinge towards the 
centre of the flower, and for hybridising it 
has proved to be very valuable. 

P. Fimbrtatus. —A slender form, with 
curiously-toothed blossoms. 

P. Gerbe de Neige.—A n enlarged P. 
microphyllus, whose pure white single flowers 
are nearly a couple of inches in diameter. 

P. Manteau dTIermine.— A general 
favourite, which forms a compact specimen, 
thickly clothed, when at its best, with double 
white blossoms. 

P. Mont Blanc.—T his, which reaches a 
height of 4 feet to 5 feefc-i# of rather iroright 
growth, with large,f venv \ sw e#t|sffdted 
flowers. vJ V_/' 


P. Nuee Blanche. —Said to be the result 
of crossiug P. microphyllus with P. nepalen- 
sis. This has large, shining green leaves, 
and regularly shaped, round blossoms. 

P. Pavillon Blanc. —A vigorous form, 
with large clusters of white flowers. 

P. Perle Blanche. —The flowers of this 
are large, double, of the purest white, and 
borne in very great profusion. 

P. purpureo-maculatus.— In the summer 
of 1904 this was given a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, which 
was well deserved, not only for its’ own in¬ 
trinsic merit, but also for the possibilities it 
opened up of quite a new race of these beauti¬ 
ful shrubs, whose blossoms hitherto had been 
white, or nearly so, whereas those of the 
new-comer have on each petal a distinct 
blotch of purple-rose. We are told by M. 
Lemoine that this is a seedling from Fnn- 


a miniature kind ; and Satzuma, which is, as 
may be seen by the accompanying illustration, 
a very beautiful form, of more slender 
growth than the type. 

Philadelphus Gordonianus. —A free- 
growing shrub, with blossoms considerably 
larger than those of the preceding, and also 
very much later in expanding ; indeed, it is 
especially valuable from the fact that it is 
about the last of the Mock Oranges to un¬ 
fold its flowers, as they are often borne well 
on into July. It is a native of North-West 
America, and was introduced in 1823. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus. — Where 
ample space exists this must be regarded as 
one of the very finest members of the genus, 
as it is the largest. It will attain the height 
of a dozen feet or more, with large leaves and 
very large blossoms. These last are almost 
scentless, a great point in their favour eom- 



Philadelphus coronarius Satzuma. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemere. 


taisie, with its colouring matter greatly 
intensified. 

Rosace. —This, the most recent of all the 
varieties, bears large double flowers, consist¬ 
ing of two or three rows of petals, at first 
creamy-white, but after expansion becoming 
pure white. The perfume is that of P. 
Lemoinei. 

Of the true species, other than P. micro¬ 
phyllus, above described, the following are 
all well worthy of especial mention : — 

Philadelphus coronarius. —This, the 
common European Mock Orange, is a well- 
known shrub, which, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, will attain a height of 10 feet. The 
white flowers, which are borne in great pro¬ 
fusion in early May, are very strongly scented. 
There are several varieties of this, notably 
flore-pleno, with double blossoms; foliis 
argenteo variegatis, whose leaves are edged 
with white; foliis aureis, a comparatively 
dwarf form, with self golden-coloured leaves 
that increase in richness of tint under the 
influence of the summer’s sun ; nanus, quite 


pared with those of P. coronarius. It is a 
I native of the Southern United States, and has 
been long grown in gardens. For isolating on 
a small lawn this Philadelphus is a very desir- 
| able shrub. It is, as a rule, at its best, about, 
midsummer. 

Philadelphus Lewisii. —A species from 
Western North America, forming a rather 
i loose shrub, with gracefully arching shoots 
and a great profusion of medium-sized 
flowers, rather earlier in expanding than 
those of the preceding. 

Philadelphus Coulteri, from Northern 
Mexico, is too tender for general cultivation, 

! but it is worthy of mention from the fact that, 
i having a little tinge of colour in the flowers, 
it has been employed by the hybridist to such 
I good purpose that we have now a decidedly 
blotched flower—viz., purpureo-maculatus, 
above allued to. 

As a class the Mock Oranges are of the 
easiest possible culture, for, given ordinary 
garden soil and a sunny position, they will 
I both grow and flpwer well. All of them are 
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greatly benefited by judicious pruning, which 
should be carried out directly the flowers are 
over. This pruning must not be done in an 
indiscriminate manner, but care should be 
taken to cut out only the old and exhausted 
wood, in order to encourage the formation of 
young and vigorous shoots, upon which a 
good deal of the future display of blossoms 
depends. X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

SOME OF THE NEWER RAMBLER 
ROSES WORTH GROWING. 

The demand for this class of Rose shows 
clearly that the public are fully alive to their 
beauty in the garden, and whilst one depre¬ 
cates the so-called pergola in unsuitable posi¬ 
tions or in very small gardens, there are so 
many ways in which one may plant Rambler 
Roses that I thought it advisable to put on 
record what are the novelties worth growing. 

To see a naturally formed, drooping speci¬ 
men of a Rambler Rose is, to me, the most 
beautiful manner in which such Roses can be 
grown, and anyone who is prepared to wait 
two or three years may produce this grand 
effect in the garden by the selection of suit¬ 
able sorts, and also by cultivating them well. 
Just place two or three logs somewhere in the 
garden and plant against them a Dawson 
Rose, a Philadelphia Rambler, a Lady Gay, 
or something similar, and see what a lovely 
object this clump will be in a short time. 
Or, maybe, one has a post near an old gate¬ 
way, or the stem of an old fruit-tree needs 
covering, and what can he more delightful 
for such a purpose than a free-growing Rose? 
A series of arches, not too far away, that 
may be linked together with the growths of 
Ihe Roses, is a far more elegant way of dis¬ 
playing the Roses than the clumsily-covered 
pergola where the blossom is too often hid¬ 
den from view. I am inclined to think that 
Rambler Roses will be grown in the future 
more as pillar Roses or as free-headed stan¬ 
dards than in any other way, because here 
we get the maximum amount of beauty, and 
wo are enabled to see the Roses from all 
points of view. 

When planting this class of Rose, provision 
must be made for development. They resent 
the restriction often too necessary, and it is 
better to have one well-flowered specimen 
than a number all entangled together 
and very little blossom. When I say free 
development, I mean the shoots must be 
opened out to admit light and air, and, rather 
than have a tangled mass, it is far better 
to reduce the number of growths, but do not 
reduce the length of the individual growths of 
the current year, for upon them we obtain 
those fine clusters of bloom which we desire. 
Perhaps the finest Rambler of recent years is 

Lat>y Gay.—I t is much superior to Dorothy 
Perkins. The colour is a richer pink, the blos¬ 
soms are larger, with a lovely array of golden 
anthers, and the trails of bloom are quite 
12 inches long and 9 inches wide, with a stalk 
from the main stem of another foot. When 
we remember these trails carry some fifty 
blooms, and each blossom 2 inches to 2§ inches 
in diameter, the splendid effect of really 
well-grown specimens will be apparent. The 
next, variety in vnlue is 

Philadelphia Rambler, an improved form 
of Crimson Rambler, the blossoms being 
more double and richer in colour. I look 
upon this as a great advance, and it does not 
appear to be so susceptible to mildew as the 
Crimson Rambler. 

The FakqUHar, whilst resembling both 
Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins, is sufficiently 
distinct to warrant its introduction. We 
have in this a more evenly formed flower, 
almost perfectly round. 

Debutante is a soft pink, a very delicate 
hue. The flowers do not last on the plant so 
long as in the case of Dorothy Perkins and 
Crimson Rambler, but it is a shade of colour 
we want. This and one or two others are 
said to be perpetual flowering, but I am 
afraid the uutumnal blossom will not be 
considered of very much value, as it is very 

very 


meagre. 
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much alike, and they are really good. pro¬ 
viding us with white and pinky-white flowers 
in rich abundance. They seem an advance 
on Tbalia. 

Crimson Rambler Non Plus Ultra is a 
ridiculous name that must be a hindrance 
to the popularity of a good thing. The 
flowers are a rich, striking purplish colour 
that will be a welcome tint, seeing there are 
none of very delicate shades. 

Wedding Bells is a happy mingling of 
Carmine Pillar and Crimson Rambler, and 
should prove a popular variety. The clus¬ 
ters are of fine size, colour pretty rosy-pink, 
with a nearly white centre. I am not sure 
that the clusters will be produced freely 
enough to make this Rose truly decorative, 
but it is rather early to judge at present. 

Mrs. Flight is a very showy Rambler, 
with iminenso clusters. I am afraid its want 
of distinctiveness in colour will debar many 
from planting this Rose. The older variety, 
Helene, seems to me quite as good. It is no 
use multiplying these Ramblers unless they 
are really distinct, for already the difficulty 
is to know where to plant them all. 

Climbing La Vesuve must be a valuable 
addition, for it is a very vigorous sport of a 
very pretty Monthly Rose, so that by plant¬ 
ing this Rose, Gruss an Teplitz, Longworth 
Rambler, Aimee Vibert, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, and a few others, we have sorts 
that may be depended on for autumn blossom. 

Elise Robichon is one of the prettiest of 
the Wichuriana Roses ; the lovely little blos¬ 
soms remind me of Perle d’Or. These Roses 
make charming low arches or handles to 
place across small beds of Roses, and they 
will blossom all over the growths that are 
thus bent. This is a capital way to bloom 
W. A. Richardson and others of this type. 
The height of the bow from the ground is 
regulated by the length of the growths, but 
usually it is about 3 feet, and the elegant 
slender growths and glistening foliage of the 
Wichuriana forms fit them admirably for this 
work. 

Ferdinand Roussel is another sort that 
must be grown if for its foliage alone, which 
is of a delightful amber-red. The blossoms 
are vinous red and rather large for the class. 
My expeiience of 

Perle des Neiges outdoors does not lead 
ine to recommend the Rose. I have not yet 
tried the variety on a wall, but expect it 
would do better there than in the open. 

The following are all good, and should be 
grown if space can be found for them :—The 
Wallflower, Blush Rambler, Tea Rambler, 
Rubin, Pink Pearl, a beautiful Rose and one 
that will be required; Ruby Queen, a de¬ 
lightful colour; and Rosa sinica Anemone, 
one that for its elegance and individuality 
is not surpassed among garden Roses, and 
even now (December) its foliage is beautiful. 
For planting at the base of the arches 
or pillars, and for mingling with the 
others, I can commend Climbing Cecile 
Brunner, Gottfried Keller, and Perpetual 
Thalia, with one or two old Roses, such as 
Gloire des Rosomaues and Stanwell Per¬ 
petual. These, all being of a perpetual 
flowering character, give that brightness to 
the base of the pillars in the autumn that 
we so much need. Rosa. 


ROSE GROWING UNDER GLASS. 

Kindi,y inform me as to Roae-rrowing under glass. 

1 have u Rose-house, three-quarter span, 25 feet by 
1C feet, with plenty of heat at command, and I wish 
to have Roses all the year round. La France being 
the one specially required. There is a well-made 
bed in the centre of the house, which I planted 
last April. The plants were pruned about six weeks 
ago. Will you kindly say what temperature I 
should keep the house at and whether I should 
syringe the Roses daily, also whether 1 should give 
much or little ventilation? 1 want to keep them 
growing all through the winter. Also give me any 
information you ran about pot-Roses? Are the 
parings from horses' hoofs good manure for Rose3, 
and how should they he applied?—J. R. 

[Growing Roses under glass in mid winter 
in our climate is no easy task, as we have 
such a number of sunless days. It is always 
best to Btart pot-Roses, or those planted out 
under glass, at a very moderate temperature 
—say, about 48 degs. at night, rising, of 
course, about G degs. to 8 degs. higher by 
day. The atmosphere should be fresh and 
buoyant, and on the moist rather than the 


[ dry side, as this latter encourages red-spider, 
that terrible enemy of the indoor Rose. It is 
not wise to syringe only on bright days, but 
the paths should be damped down in the 
morning of each day. We like also to just 
steam the pipes a little, as this causes a dew 
to settle on the foliage. Ventilation must bo 
very carefully given. We prefer just a crack 
on, each night, excepting very sharp frosty 
nights. This hardens the foliage, and ren¬ 
ders it better able to withstand mildew 
attacks. Be very careful not to over-water 
the bed, but, on the other hand, there must 
be no drying up of the soil. Better give the 
bed a good soaking whenever water is ap¬ 
plied. Liquid-manure may be given as soon 
as the plants show the flower-buds. Even 
then it must be weak at starting. The par 
ings from horses’ hoofs make excellent 
manure. Sprinkle on the Rose beds at once, 
then give a thin covering of cow-manure. 
This affords the plants a weak stimulant at 
every watering. You must watch carefully 
for green fly, and fumigate as soon as a few 
are seen. The XL All vaporiser is the safest 
and best, or the XL All Tobacco sheets, 
which have the same excellent properties. 
The variety La France is an easy sort to 
grow, and it is also a most beautiful Rose, 
and one that should be grown more exten¬ 
sively under glass. For the summer it is an 
excellent plan, if the roof can be removed, to 
give the plants natural treatment, but, of 
course, if your house is not built that way 
you cannot do this. We hope to have some 
articles early in the new year dealing with 
the culture of Roses under glass, which we 
hope you will find serviceable. 

When sending queries, kindly read our rule 
as to sending name and address. The dis 
trict from which one writes for advice is 
often of great importance in giving ail answer 
to the (pier)'.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Rose Pield-Marshal.—I planted the 
climbing Rose Field-Marshal in a large box in the 
conservatory to grow up the wall. I shall be much 
obliged if you will give me advice as to how to 
treat and prune it? 1 just keep the frost out of the 
conservatory.—M. F. W. 

[The plant of Field-Marshal on the wall 
will not require pruning, excepting to remove 
any thin, twiggy shoots or soft, pithy, un¬ 
ripened wood. Nail the growths well out. 
some of them nearly horizontal, then you will 
obtain blossom all along the shoots.] 

Pruning Marechal Niel Rose — I planted List 
month a Marechal Niel Rose in the border outside 
my conservatory, bringing the head into the house 
to train along the roof. It is a tall standard, and 
has now flvo shoots on it. eneh between 3 feet ami 
4 feet long. How and when ought I to prune it? 
How many shoots ought to be left on it?—M. F. W. 

[Although we should prefer to plant this 
Rose in a well-prepared border inside, there 
is no doubt but that it will grow well. The 
main drawback will be the want of artificial 
heat, but as the sun gains power in the spring, 
growth then, even without artificial aid, is 
very rapid. The best treatment for this plant, 
in this, its first year, is to cut back the 
growths rather hard—say, to 2 inches or so 
from the base. When new growths appear, 
rub all off, save two of the best, and these 
should be trained to the right and left. Allow 
them to extend ns far as they will during next 
summer, and in the autumn give abuudan*e 
of air, to aid the ripening of the wood. The 
next spring the two growths to the right and 
left of main stem have their extreme ends 
removed, and it is well to have so much 
growth cut away as they have made beyond 
the limit, of the length of the house, so that 
the plant appears like a letter T. On these 
two main arms blossom will appear, and, fol¬ 
lowing these, new growths will start out. 
These should be retained about every foot or 
15 inches, rubbing off all others. During the 
summer, some fine rods should run up the 
roof, aiul on these rods the following spring 
you will obtain your blossom. The usual 
treatment is to cut back these upright canes 
as soon as blossom has fallen, and then new 
canes are produced, to be again trained up the 
roof, ready for another year. This Rose, 
when its roots have laid hold of the soil, can 
do with generous treatment in the matter of 
liquid-manure, and a sprinkling now and then 
of some approved artificial-manure will aid 
its growth very much. For old established 
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plants of tliis Rose, blood-manure is excellent, 
as it imparts to the blossoms that wonderful 
rich colour which causes some people to think 
there are two varieties of Marechal Niel.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BEGONIA VENOSA. 

This is one of the most remarkable and dis¬ 
tinct of all Begonias. It is remarkable be¬ 


! mixture generally used for stove plants. It 
! was discovered by Professor Lofgren, head of 
j the Botanic Department of tho State of Sao 
Paolo, on an island off the Coast of Brazil. A 
figure with full botanical description will be 
found in the ‘‘Botanical Magazine” of 1899, 
tab. 7,657. R. Irwin Lynch. 


HEDYCHIUM BOUSIGONIANUM. 
The Ginger family, writes M. O. Labroy 
(Revue JlorticoleJ, is represented in our con- 


Eleven species are mentioned in the Hand 
List of tender Monocotyledons cultivated 
at Kew in 1897, and at tho present moment 
the conservatories at the Museum possess ten 
species. The oldest introduced types have 
produced varieties distinct in the form of the 
leaves and the colour of the flowers, and some 
interesting hybrids have also been raised. 
Hedychium Bousigonianum makes an inter¬ 
esting addition to the species already known 
and cultivated. It was named by M. Pierre 
on the strength of some specimens of it 
gathered by him in the province of Bien-Hoa 
(Cochin China) in 1868 and 1871. These 
specimens, together with a description (as yet 
unpublished) he forwarded to M. Gagnepin, 
the learned monograpliist of the family, who 
identified them with a specimen which 
flowered for the first time in the Museum’s 
conservatories, where it was labelled Hedy¬ 
chium macrorrhizon. A very detailed de¬ 
scription of the plant from the pen of M. 
Gagnepin appeared in a recent number of 
tho Bulletin de la Sociele, Bolanique da 
France. 


Hedychium Bousigonianum is classified 
with II. Gardnerianum, H. macrorrhizon, and 
H. Roxburghi. H. Gardnerianum differs 
from it markedly by its great size, long in¬ 
florescences and convoluted bractea. H. Rox¬ 
burghi differs from it by its leaves being hung 
underneath and its branches being close to¬ 
gether and firmer, and by its anther being 
twice as long. As regards II. macrorrhizon, 
so far as we are aware, it is still unknown in 
conservatories. 


Begonia venosa. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


cause of the large, dry. and papery stipules < 
which completely envelop the stem. The 
leaves are succulent, and are nearly covered 
by white tomentum, which gives the plant a 
distinct appearance. The height of the plant 
illustrated is not quite 11 feet. The leaves are 
5 inches long by about 3} inches broad, while 
the stipules measure 2 inches long by 1£ inches 
broad. The flowers are white, and not con- i 
spicuous. The cultivation of the plant is 
quite easy. It appears^fipflourish witll little 
pot room , and grows 


servatories by a number of handsome plants 
belonging mostly to the Globbas, Kremp- 
ferias, Hedycliiums, and Alpinia races. The 
two last, besides being particularly interest¬ 
ing, have much in common as regards habit, 
foliage, and flowers, so that in order to dis¬ 
tinguish with certainty between them, one 
must have recourse to such differences as are 
presented by the flowers. 

K. Schuman, in his recent monograph on the 
family, enumerates twenty-six species of Hedy¬ 
chium, of which fifteen are introduced species. 


Hedychium Bousigonianum is a vigorous 
and rapid grower. Its broad, persistent, 
foliage is as handsomer as in any of the other 
kinds, and its delicate flowers cannot he sur¬ 
passed by any of the same race. In order to 
securo regular blooms in this species it needs 
to bo treated as one of the epiphytes, re¬ 
quiring great moisture during growth and 
very little water during the resting period. 
The plant, as it possesses only one very short 
rhizome, would not survive a period of abso¬ 
lute drought; but, on the other hand, its 
fleshy roots, replete with reserves of nutrition 
for the winter, plainly indicate the need for 
discretion in the application of water. We 
•have wintered our plants without watering 
them by placing them on a shelf in a warm, 
moist conservatory, in company with bulbous 
and divers rhizomatous plants. The inflores¬ 
cences appear in March, on the stems of tho 
preceding year. Then one may recommence 
watering, and bring the plants to the light. 
After the blooming is over the Hedychiums 
can bo repotted in pans like those used for 
Orchids, of medium size and freely drained. 
The best compost is a mixture of fibrous loam 
and Sphagnum. In order not to injure the 
roots it will often be necessary to break the 
old pans as one does in the case of many of 
the Orchids. If this is done once in two 
years the plants will be in very satisfactory 
condition for growing. The rhizome will 
have to he placed level with the edge of the 
pot to prevent it from rotting, and to en¬ 
courage the roots to creep upon the compost 
and along the outside of the pots. 

The plants during growth must he kept in a 
warm house, and given plenty of water and 
frequent syringings. This will produce long 
and thick roots, and also strong stems, giving 
promise of a superb bloom in the ensuing 
year. This Hedychium can easily be in¬ 
creased by division of the small rhizomes 
which grow out of the principal rhizome, and 
also division of the principal rhizome at the 
time of repotting, if tho wound is dried or 
covered with powdered charcoal. From seed 
is another*way of increasing it, which is much 
to bo recommended. Some flowers, last 
year’s, gave us well-formed fruits, the seeds 
I of which, sown when quite ripe, have pro¬ 
duced a good number of plants likely to 
flower next spring. 

Hedychium Bousigonianum has been dis¬ 
tributed by the Museum among its oorres- 
i pondents. Up to the present it has not been 
attacked by any of the parasites which infest 
' conservatory plants, and it is equally imper- 
| vious to a kind of scalding of the leaf, which 
is sometimes seen in IL Gnrdperjanum and 

Alpinia nutans..' I I Y Ur ILLIIMUIb AI 
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CAPE HEATH CULTURE. 

Very few amateurs appear to attempt the 
culture of Cape Heaths nowadays. Even in 
gardens of large extent they are seldom seen 
in good condition. Some of them certainly 
tax the skill of the grower, but such kinds as 
hyemalis and gracilis are quite as easily cul¬ 
tivated as Azaleas and Camellias, and they 
come into bloom at a time when variety in the 
greenhouse is welcome, associating well with 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and bulbous flowers 
that are brought along for early bloom. In 
many instances I fancy these Heaths are 
spoiled by being kept in a too confined at¬ 
mosphere during the autumn and winter 
months. They require more air than many of 
the things that are grown for winter bloom, 
and are, therefore, apt to suffer when psso- 
einted with Primulas, Cyclamens, and similar 
tender things. It should be remembered that 
Capo Heaths, like our own native kinds, grow 
naturally where a great amount of pure air 
passes over them, and, therefore, acutely feel 
the effects of a confined atmosphere. Light 
in abundance they must have, even when at 
rest. When arranged in the conservatory 
with (dlier things they are apt to be much 
crowded, the result being that although no 
ill effects are perceived at the time, the lower 
leaves eventually drop and the plants become 
permanently disfigured. The worst of it is 
that when once a plant loses its beauty in 
this way there is no means of repairing the 
damage—one can only throw it away and 
start again with young plants. A great deal 
depends on the kind of plant one starts with. 
Never buy plants from the market or coster’s 
barrow, if you want to grow them on into 
good, healthy specimens; they have received 
a check from which they will never recover. 
With some hardwooded things, such as 
Azaleas, for instance, one may adopt drastic 
measures to restore their lost leafage. If cut 
back rather hard and carefully tended they 
will break from the old wood, and will, in the 
course of a couple of seasons, once again be¬ 
come well clothed specimens. No such course 
is practicable with the Heath family; the 
only kind of pruning admissible in their case 
consists in cutting back the flowering shoots 
after blooming, and this may only be done 
when very free-growing kinds, such as live-' 
ninlis, gracilis, Willmoreana, etc., are con¬ 
cerned. In the case of such kinds as Caven- 
dishi, the ventrioosa section, Spenceriana, 
eerinthoides, etc., cutting hack would cause 
an injury, und, in some instances, death. 
This may be one cause why this large and 
line family of flowering plants is not much in 
favour with the present generation of gar¬ 
deners. We have nowadays so many things 
.suitable for decoration that do not require so 
much watchful care to keep in health, and 
which have put into the limbo cf obscurity 
these very beautiful but rather slow-growing 
varieties of the Capo Heath that were con¬ 
sidered indispensable in most gardens some 
forty years ago. How many professional gar¬ 
deners of the present day have ever seen such 
varieties as Massoni, oblata, jasminiflora. 
Victoria, Mnrnocki, forruginea, etc., but if 
they could see them in the form of speci¬ 
mens 3 feet or moro high, and as much 
through, well clothed with foliage to the rim 
of the not, they would, I think, admit that 
such plants are worthy of any reasonable 
amount of skill and labour. 

As I have before said, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to start with young, perfectly healthy 
plants ; therefore, get them from a grower 
who makes a speciality of this class of plant, 
and do not have them in larger pots than 
4\ inches. The present time is the best for 
purchasing, as it frequently happens that if 
one waits until spring the best plants are 
gone. It is a matter of first come, first 
served, and those who place their orders in 
antumn have the best chance of obtaining the 
pick of the stock. Young plants should be re¬ 
potted in spring just as root-action com¬ 
mences. In my young days, I worked in a 
London nursery where Cape Heaths were 
grown as well as it was possible to grow them, 
the collection numbering about 150 species 
and varieties. Early in March preparations 
were made for dealing with the 
The very best peat was used, 
never chopped, Init AuilL^Lio pi 


about one-sixth of silver-sand being added 
thereto. The soft-wooded kinds were first 
dealt with, the young, thrifty specimens in 
2^-inch pots being put into 4i-inch pots, and 
those that had bloomed in 41-inch pots the 
preceding season, and had been cut back, 
were put into 6-inch pots. The soil being 
stacked in the open was, of course, moist, 
and the addition of sand brought it into just 
the right condition for handling, so that it 
could be pressed in firmly round the old ball 
without danger of becoming over-hard and 
caked later on, when water had to be given 
rather freely. They were placed in frames 
on an ash bottom and kept rather close for 
several weeks, very little water being given. 
As growth progressed more air was given, the 
plants being gradually inured to the full air. 
Later on, they were stood out in beds, where 
they got the full air and sunshine all through 
the summer. In this simple way thousands 
of Cape Heaths were grown, apparently ns 
easily as if it hod been a matter of treating 
some free-growing soft-wooded things. It is 
not absolutely necessary that the plants go 
into frames when potted. They may remain 
in a cool-house until the middle of June, when 
they must go into the open air until mid-Sep¬ 
tember. Attention to watering is absolutely 
necessary; but I am certain that the man 
that can grow' good Cyclamens or Primulas 
can cultivate Cape Heaths successfully, and 
I do think it a great pity that amateurs gener¬ 
ally should neglect a class of plant which was 
the pride and delight of past generations of 
gardeners, and which is totally distinct from 
all other greenhouse plants. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Passlflora triloba. —Kindly tell me the 
proper treatment (winter and summer) for 
Pnssiflora triloba (very large flowerea). I 
cannot get plant to bloom either in con¬ 
servatory or intermediate house. It is very 
strong and healthy, and at present pot-bound. 
I am told it is vory difficult to get it to flower. 
Does it flower from ripened wood or young 
shoots?— Rusticus. 

Utilising a forcing house.— I have n forcing- 
houae, 20 feet long by 7 feet wide, having u bed 
along one side 3 feet wide and 3 feet deep. It is 
heated by a 4-inch pipe running along the floor just 
outside the retaining wall of the bed, a pipe runs 
along the top of the bed on the glass aide, and 
there are two pipes (I believe) buried in the bottom 
of the bed by about 18 inches of brick-ends and then 
18 inches of soil. Is this the proper way for the 
bed to be made? If not, how' should it be made? I 
want to grow some Cucumbers and Tomatoes.—P. G. 

[The manner in whicli the bed has been 
made will suffice for Tomatoes, but not for 
Cucumbers, which require more bottom-heat 
than the former, if it is desired to main¬ 
tain the plants in a healthy bearing condition 
for ns long a perod as possible. Therefore, 
if the growing of Cucumbers is to be the 
chief consideration, we should advise you to 
remove the 18 inches of brick-ends which 
now cover the pipes, and construct a kind of 
platform or stage over them for the purpose 
of forming a hot-air chamber, as it were, 
which will supply a continuous and steady 
bottom-heat to the roots of the plants. It is 
usual, when constructing houses for this pur¬ 
pose, to employ slates or thin paving-stones 
for covering the bottom-heat pipes with, the 
corners resting on brick piers built sufficiently 
high so that there is a good clear space 
between them and the pipes to form 
the hot-air chamber. A summer crop of 
Cucumbers may be grown without such 
elaborate means, but not so if they are to be 
forthcoming in late autumn, mid-winter, and 
early spring. We have ofttimes seen the diffi¬ 
culty surmounted, when slates or Btones were 
not forthcoming, owing to the question of ex¬ 
pense, by the employment of what are termed 
“slabs”— i.c., the outer portions of trees 
which have been taken off when squaring 
them in readiness for sawing up into planks, 
etc. The one side of these slabs is flat and 
the other, of course, has an irregular sur¬ 
face, and they are to be had at a very cheap 
rate at most timber yards. These can be cut 
into the required lengths (in your case, 3 feet) 
and be placed transversely throughout the 
length of the bed, resting their ends on 
quarter pieces, 4 inches by 3 inches, which 
should reach from end to end of the bed and 


rest on piers built of loose bricks, five cf 
which will suffice for the front and the same 
number at the back in your case. If the 
joints do not fit closely together, you can 
either place some long litter over them cr 
dress the edges down with a chopper or axo 
to make them fit more closely. The height 
to place the slabs above the pipes will be 
governed by the depth of ihe bed. If you 
allow a space of 1 foot clear above the pipes, 
and the bed is, as you say, 3 feet deep, you 
will then have 2 feet of soil approximately. 
Failing slabs, you could make use of boards, 
which should be 2 inches thick, those known 
as common Spruce answering well for this 
purpose, and which are very cheap. If you 
elect to use boards as suggested, you can get 
them cut the exact length you require, as they 
usually run in not less than 20 feet lengths. 
In this instance, you had better let the hoards 
run lengthwise, and place the supports or 
bearers transversely, five boards 11 inches by 
2 incites, 20 feet long, and five bearers 
4 inches by 3 inches and 3 feet long, being 
the actual requirements.] 

Plants for greenhouse walls. -Those who 
have lean-to greenhouses do not always make 
the best use of the back wall; indeed, not in¬ 
frequently it is entirely neglected. Several 
things suggest themselves. First, there is the 
wall pocket, a most convenient receptacle for 
holding Ferns, etc., which may bo made to 
look very pretty if attention is given them. 
Then, too, one may do much with the Aspara¬ 
guses, like plumosus, for example, the fronds 
of which come in so handy for all kinds of de¬ 
corative work. Then there are Clematises, 
and especially in this connection do we re¬ 
commend indivisa for a warm house, for, 
given a wall over which it may be trained, it 
will bloom freely. Very quick growing things 
like Cobtea scandens and Passifloras are an 
attraction to a place, so long as they are kept 
within proper limits. Roses, too, offer many 
inducements for growing over a wall, and 
some of the more tender Teas that are found 
difficult to winter outside may be grown with 
much profit on the back wall of a house. I 
know not a few houses where Teas are grown 
that are laden with flowers every year. It is 
an oft-repeated expression at the end of a 
season, “ If we could only give these plant-s 
shelter we should have Roses up to Christ¬ 
mas.” The greenhouse wall does much to¬ 
wards salving this problem.— Leahurst. 

Plants for entrance halls in winter.— 
There are in some entrance halls corners 
where it is possible to find room for plants of 
a decorative character in the summer, but in 
the winter it is a difficult matter to always 
get the right sort of subjects. However, 
there are seasons, like Christmas, for in¬ 
stance, when extra effort is made to make 
the entrance to a house attractive and bright, 
and for this purpose fine foliaged plants 
should he largely relied upon. \Vhat Letter 
can one have than the Aspidistras, or Aralias. 
both of which will stand the atmosphere of a 
house better than almost any other plant? To 
give brightness mix with them a few plants of 
the berried Solanums, whilst an odd plant of, 
say, a good white or yellow late-flowering 
Chrysanthemum will do much to brighten up 
a corner.—F. W. D. 


Scale on Pern.— Please tell me what sort of 
Insect this i9 on back of Fern, which sometimes is 
in house and sometimes in heated conservatory? 
The latter was fumigated about ten days ago with 
XL All to get rid of green fly on Chrysanthemums 
I have cut down the Fern. Will the root be in¬ 
fected?—fi. 1). 

[The Fern frond you send has been at¬ 
tacked by scale, which may he removed by 
using a small brush made of a tuft of rather 
soft bristles, and applying a solution of either 
Gishurst compound or soft-soap. The use of 
such a brush on the fronds of some delicate 
Ferns would, however, disfigure them, there¬ 
fore it is better to see that the old fronds are 
clean, as in this way the young ones are also 
kept clean. Seeing, however, the Fern you 
send is so severely attacked, we would advise 
you to cut off all the old fronds and burn 
them, allowing the plant to start into growth 
again and repotting it. It would even be 
better to destroy the plant and start with a 
clean stock. The variety is Nephrolepis 
exaltata^ whfen can be easily raised from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BELLADONNA LILIES. 
THESE natives of the West Indies appear per¬ 
fectly hardy in the warmer portions of this 
country, and are without doubt the most valu¬ 
able of our autumn-flowering bulbs. In the 
colder districts they succeed best planted 
at the foot of a wall, preferably that of a 
liot-house, where a certain amount of warmth 
radiates through the wall. A narrow, wall- 
backed border cannot be better utilised than 
by setting it apart for the culture of Bella¬ 
donna Lilies, perhaps with an edging of 
Zephyranthes Candida. It is not a good plan 
to grow these bulbs in a mixed border, for the 
long, strap-shaped leaves, which show through 
the ground in October, after the flowers 
wither, are carried through the spring and 
summer, and completely smother any dwarf- 
growing plants in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. A bed fully 2 feet in depth should be 
prepared where the Belladonna Lilies are to 
be planted, and a layer of old hot-bed manure 


dozen bulbs of this form, the produce of a 
siiiglo bulb brought from the Cape nearly 
twenty years ago. I have also received other j 
bulbs from the Cape, which appear to be in¬ 
termediate between blanda and the type, ' 
having more deeply-coloured flowers and 
dark stems. A. B. rosea perfecta is a form 
which in height of flower-stem and shape of j 
flowers approaches nearer to blanda than to I 
the type. The petals to the very base of the 
flower are of a rich rose colour, and there is | 
what is probably another form of blanda, 
with paler rose’ petals and green stems. 
A. B. maxima is a variety which is said to 
bear larger flowers than the type, but the 
finest form at present known is certainly the 
Kew variety. This was at one time supposed 
to be a hybrid between the type and Bruns- 
vigia Josephince, but this appears improb¬ 
able. Its flower-stems are 3 feet or more in 
height, and much thicker than in the type, 
while the blossoms are borne in umbels of 
from twenty to thirty, and open practically 
simultaneously. The flowers are larger than 


hot-water service that warms the water in 
the Blue Nymplima tanks ; those pipes are 
in front of the plants, being just covered with 
the gravel. Now (December 11th) the 
growth is coming away freely, as it always 
does at this season of the year. This growth 
is rarely, if ever, injured by frost, explained, 
no doubt, by its favoured position. This may, 
and no doubt often does, also explain why it 
flowers so early in August. Given a position 
at the base of a greenhouse or hot house wall, 
facing south, south-west, or west, all the 
Belladonna Lilies may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to thrive well, even up to the Mid¬ 
lands. They should most assuredly be 
planted more extensively than hitherto in 
many of our gardens. 


ASTILBE DAVIDI. 

This new Astilbe is undoubtedly destined to 
take a high place among garden flowers. Not 
i only is it quite distinct from the Astilbes, 
and their first cousins, the Spiraeas, but the 
i colour of the flowers is different from what 



Amaryllis Belladonna maxima in the gardens at Gunnerabury House. 


placed at the bottom. A good compost is 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould in equal propor¬ 
tions, with a liberal admixture of coarse sand 
and a sprinkling of bone-meal may be added. 
Six inches below the surface level is a good 
depth to plant the bulbs, though these, where 
they have been left many years undisturbed, 
and have become crowded, are often forced 
above the surface of the soil without ill effect. 

Varieties. —There are many forms of 
Amaryllis Belladonna. The type, which is 
grown in countless numbers in the South of 
England, is generally some 2 feet in height, 
and bears a dozen or so flowers, which are 
white in the centre, and suffused with bright 
rose around the edges of the petals. The 
flower-stems are dark chocolate. The variety 
blanda, often known as Amaryllis blanda 
(illustrated on p. 561) is a far finer thing. The 
height of the tallest flower-stems in the pic¬ 
ture was well over 3 feet, and the number of 
blooms borne on a single stem ranges from 
twelve to twenty. The colour of the flowers 
is pale flesh-pink, and the petals are more 
recurved than in the type, while the flower- 
stems are dark greei|ti Jy^ye np\j 


ie type, while the flow 
eij^T lu^re 


those of the type, and are of a ricli rose 
! colour. S. W. Fitzherbkrt. 

-Mr. Hudson, Gunnersbury House 

Gardens, in a note to us on the variety 
; known ns Amaryllis Belladonna maxima 
! (figured on this page), says : — 

This is one of the very best forms of 
a most popular and valuable plant. My 
i stock of it came from Mr. Bedford, Ktraffan 
i Gardens, co. Kildare, and 1 am indebted to 
him for what, with me, has been a great suc¬ 
cess. It commences to flower here during 
i the first week in August, thus being some 
weeks earlier than the type (the type, in a 
Sussex garden I well Temember, used to 
flower in October). It is more robust in its 
habit of growth, and has larger flowers, 
carried in greater profusion upon stouter 
stems—thus its name, “ maxima.” is well de¬ 
served. In colour, too, it is an improvement, 
as well as in the form of its flowers. Per¬ 
sonally, I wish it flowered a few weeks later, 
when it would be more valuable to me. I 
, have it growing along the front of the 
Orchid-houses, whilst in addition the plants 
have the benefit of a flow and return 3 inch 


one finds among hardy flowers generally. 
The only thing I can liken it to is our native 
Willow Herb (Epilobium angustifolium). 
This season I happened to have a clump of 
the latter in bloom when the Astilbe came 
into flower, and at a distance one could 
scarcely distinguish between the two. When 
distributed two years ago the plants were re¬ 
markably small—they were sent out in 
thumb-pots—the crowns being so small that I 
was afraid to trust my plant in the open, so 
I kept it in a cool-house through the winter. 
In the spring I carefully prepared a piece of 
ground, and set the plant out in April. It 
made a good growth, and this year I expected 
a good show of bloom, but was disappointed, 
for the severe frost in the latter end of May, 
which cut such things as Hemerocallis, Heu- 
chera, partly destroyed the vigour of the 
Astilbes. The flower-spikes were blackened 
at the tips, but eventually branched out, and 
gave a fair show of bloom, enough to give one 
a good idea of the decorative value of this 
new garden plant. Being so damaged, they 
did not run up more than 3 feet, the normal 
height being, T nin told, about 6 feet.. The 
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short time this plant lias been in cultivation, 
and the plants when first sent out being so 
very small, sufficient time has not elapsed to 
enable hardy plant growers in this country to 
thoroughly test its true decorative value. 
Like all members of the family, this Astilbe 
evidently loves an abundance of good food, 
and when planting, the ground should be 
deeply dug, and well dressed with good stable- 
manure, or, better still, cow-dung, a top- 
dressing being given annually when the 
plants get well hold of the ground. The 
Astilbes when well treated are among the 
most satisfactory things one can grow, but 
they may not be starved. Grown in light 
Boils, and deprived of a full share of nourish¬ 
ment, the Astilbes look very miserable, 
whereas under generous treatment thej' are 
among the finpst, of garden plants. 

By fieri, Surrey. J. Co end ill. 

FORMING A ROCK GARDEN. 

I am about to make a small rock garden, and have 
to study the cost. Would you tell me the best way 
to make a few bold rocks out of burrs? I am in 
the land of brickfields, ami could get these almost 
for nothing. 1 thought of putting them together 
with cement, if you think they would answer. 
W'ould you tell me how to make this look to bc6t 
advantage—I mean the cement, as the builder's 
cement seems hardly tho thing? The large heap of 
soil 1 have at iny disposal is what the builders 
left behind when digging out the foundations for the 
house—brick-earth and some old mortar-rubbish, 
etc., from pulling down old buildings. I think of 
making my mounds of this, and mixing leafunoulil 
and peat at odd corners, as required. Will this 
do?-A. B. C. 

(We fear there is but one way—at least, 
from the successful standpoint of plant-grow¬ 
ing---of placing the burrs in position, and 
that is by cementing them. We know some¬ 
thing of the shortcomings of the material in 
question—its hard, impervious nature, the 
too brick-like appearance, and, worse still, 
the many interstices that must inevitably 
exist between "any two large masses, and 
these, if not choked or cemented up, would 
be a source of great trouble to you, and cer¬ 
tain death to many a plant besides. But 
it will depend entirely upon circumstances 
and whether your mass of soil or coming 
rock garden will require much cement—at 
least, in sight. You speak of “ bold rocks,” 
and the bolder these are the greater the need 
of some sort of binding support. If, however, 
you could obtain the assistance of a handy 
man, and imbue him with your ideas of the 
work, it is possible that a large number of 
the larger crevices could successfully be dealt 
with by means of clay between the masses, 
and this, made of a plastic nature, would do 
quite well. You could also, in building up 
the pockets for the plants, plaster the joints 
of the pockets from the inner side with clay, 
and the soil coming against it xvould prevent 
any cracking in the future. If you adopt the 
latter idea, you would need to exercise more 
care in firmly fixing the burrs one above the 
other, and you could, as a matter of fact, 
place each one on a central layer of cement 
to assist in binding the mass together. This 
would not only assist to a greater solidity 
of the whole, but would give an opportunity 
for greater ruggedness of external surface, 
and any spaces existing in this way if charged 
with soil would grow Sempervivums and the 
like quite well. In this way the cement 
could be washed with a mixture of clay and 
water. We can scarcely on paper in any 
explanatory note give you much assistance as 
to the shape of the pockets or compartments 
for the plants, though we incline to the view 
that compartments not less than 2 feet 
diameter at widest part inside, and some 
3 feet in length, would give the best effect 
when the plants had become established. 
You would, of course, vary the front of each 
and the size, and in a flat district you would 
not make the arrangement too high. 

By way of example, assuming the con¬ 
glomerate mass of one clinkered burr to have 
a depth of 15 inches, any two such portions 
would be ample for a large pocket, the one 
half of the front face of the lower portion 
being, for stability, buried in the mass of the 
soil. This would give an ample depth of 
soil for any plant, and for the lower parts of 
the arrangement one such-like piece would 
be sufficient. In the former you would have 
at the front an exposed face of, roughly, 
22 inches, and by arranging the mor« droop- 
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ing or trailing subjects, as Campanulas, 
Candytuft, Alpine Phlox, and others of simi¬ 
lar nature, tho burrs would soon be lost 
to view. The size given of a single com¬ 
partment would admit of a taller plant being 
used behind, as, c.g., a Lenten Rose or a 
Megasea in some instances. In some in¬ 
stances a single compartment might be 4 feet 
long and divided centrally with temporarily 
placed rocks somewhat higher than the outer 
margin. If from the centre on each side a 
slightly sloping bank of soil appeared, the 
arrangement would afford variety. The soil 
you possess for the main heap appears suit¬ 
able, and when added to, as you suggest, will 
do quite well. The old mortar and brick- 
earth will be most useful and valuable. If 
you elect to first arrange a series of mounds, 
more or less undulated, you could, of course, 
face these with the burrs on one or two sides, 
according to circumstances, in the way sug¬ 
gested, or by half sinking the burrs in the 
main body of the soil very much simplify 
matters. In the latter case there would not 
be much boldness, and we think if you can 
follow us in the example set you will be 
quite satisfied, and, further, the arrangement 
will do quite well for the object in view—viz., 
plant-growing.] 

CACTUS DAHLIAS IN THE GARDEN. 
In recent issues of Gardening Illustrated 
several articles have appeared on these use¬ 
ful Dahlias in relation to their value in the 
garden. ‘‘A. D.” points out bow unreliable 
the blooms seen at exhibitions are in guiding 
those needing them to grow' in the garden to 
make a display. It is also worthy of note 
that some of the kinds given awards^ ut ciie 
Wisley trial aro old kinds. Personally, I 
fail to see any value iu those whose flowers 
hang down, although they may he good 
enough in a cut state when used as single 
blooms on dinner tables, and this is just 
where the difficulty comes in when selecting 
from show boards. Often when looking over 
large exhibits at the Royal Horticultural 
Society it has occurred to me that a society 
of such standing should set an example to 
others in not allowing these and other things 
to have any artificial supports, etc., thereby 
giving lovers of these in the garden an op¬ 
portunity of selecting kinds that are suitable 
for their purpose. The only reliable way is 
to see them growing. Many of the kinds 
that hang down are beautiful in colour, but 
most disappointing in the garden. Most of 
the present-day flowers are too large for gar¬ 
den ornamentation. This was brought 
forcibly to my notice about the middle of 
October, when paying a hurried visit to Row- 
ledge, near Farnham, and looking over Mr. 
Mortimer’s large collection- this was only 
two days before the severe frost. As I viewed 
the immense quantity (1£ acres) I could but 
admire the splendid blooms, many growing 
on stiff stems. In the Rowledge collection 
some of the new seedlings w ; ere selected for 
their profuse blooming and their upright 
growing flower-stems, showing well above the 
foliage. This is the type of flower needed in 
the future for the garden and to cut to fill 
vases. It was also worthy of note that Mr. 
Mortimer gave all his plants abundance of 
room. Recently I noticed the value of some 
kinds compared to others as seen thinly 
planted in a large bed in the public gardens 
at Bournemouth. Among them were Del¬ 
phiniums, for an early display, with a broad 
band of Funkia grandiflora as an edging to 
the bed. I am quite at one with “A. D.” as 
to the value of Pompon Dahlias in tho gar¬ 
den, as they invariably bloom freely and pro¬ 
duce a fine effect, the flowers, too, being so 
useful for cutting. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium cuttingB failing.— Can you 

please let me know where I have gone wrong in 
the way I have managed my Pelargonium cuttings? 
It is the first year I have had a garden, and nearly 
all my cuttings have rotted and died. I cut the 
green wood off at a joint ami put them into boxes. 
These boxes are about 4 inches deep. The cuttings 
are in the soil about 2 inches to 3 inches. The soil 
is composed of dead Grass sods, which were stacked 
for about twelve months. These were broken up 
aud put into the boxes. The boxes were put into 
a small conservatory, but no heat was given them. 
The cuttings 1 particularly refer to were taken 
about the third week in October. A light-coloured 
cobwebby growth first showed itself, and then the 


cuttings went very dark-brown und became quite 
rotten. They appeared very full of moisture when 
broken. Home of the cuttings 1 Lave iu boxes are also 
getting the cobweb growth on them. The cuttings 
were well watered when they were first put into 
the soil. Some people tell me I ought to have let 
the very green cuttings dry in the sun for about 
ft week before setting them. This I did not do; 
but put them right into the soil as soon as they 
were cut from the plant. Any assistance you can 
give me through the medium of your paper 1 shall 
be very thankful for.—V atican. 

[It was, in the first place, a very great 
mistake to delay putting in your Pelargonium 
cuttings till the second week in October, at 
which time even experienced gardeners 
would lose a good many, particularly if they 
were taken from plants out-of-doors, which 
we presume yours were. A little fire-heat to 
dry up superabundant moisture would have 
helped matters considerably. If your cut¬ 
tings had been taken from the middle to tho 
end of August you would in all probability 
have had a far greater measure of success. 
Cuttings of Pelargoniums that are of a succu¬ 
lent nature are greatly benefited by being 
laid out to dry for two or three days before 
they are dibbled into the soil. Again, tho 
watering directly the cuttings were put in, 
though suitable treatment for July and 
August, was very wrong for October. The 
cob webby growth complained of is a fun¬ 
gus, and the principal thing to combat it is a 
light, dry atmosphere with a free circulation 
ot air. The boxes should liavo had hole# .iu 
the bottom for drainage, with a layer of 
broken crocks for the same purpose. Tho 
cuttings that you have in boxes must be kept 
almost dry, and a little fire-heat, with ample 
ventilation, will keep them in good condition. 
For cuttings put in during July or August the 
best treatment is to stand the boxes out-of- 
doors iu a spot fully exposed to the huh. A 
depth of 2 inches in the soil is quite sufficient 
for any cuttings.] 

Daisies in tennis lawn —Early this year I 
made a tennis lawn with turf cut from a common, 
lb is smothered with Daisies, and though 1 keep on 
rooting them up they seem to increase, and 1 can 
see thousands of young ones coming up. There are 
large patches of them, where, if one were to dig 
them out, it would spoil the lawn, as they grow so 
close. There nre also a few Plantains. 1 should be 
much obliged if you will tell me in the columns of 
your valuable paper the best thing to do to get 
the lawn clear of them?—T cnnis Lawn. 

[It seems in your effort to uproot the larger 
Daisies from your lawn you are handicapped 
by the quantity of seeds that nature has 
sown, because the Daisy-plants have been 
allowed to flower and produce seeds. This 
soon germinates. Renlly, where there are 
Daisies, mowing should take place every few 
days to destroy the flowers. Your efforts 
must be still directed to the pulling out of tho 
plants, giving them no rest, and specially in 
preventing any that may be left from flower¬ 
ing next summer. You may also help the 
Grass to extend by giving now a dressing of 
4 lb. to the rod of basic slag, working it into 
the roots with the aid of a garden rake. It. 
will soon wash in. Still farther, a dressing 
of 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia given in April 
will help greatly.] 

Clematis montana var. rubens.— There is 
a charming coloured plate of this in Flora 
and Sylva for September. This rosy variety 
was first found in Central China by Dr. A. 
Henry, and lias been introduced to cultiva¬ 
tion by Mr. E. H. Wilson. In Western 
Hupeh on tho mountains, growing at 5,000 ft. 
to 9,000 ft., the rose coloured variety is plen¬ 
tiful, trailing over bushes, and flowering 
during the latter half of May. Seedlings 
reared at Coombe Wood flowered in 1903, and 
a first-class certificate has been awarded to it 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. This new form is sure to 
become popular, and will associate well, 
planted with the type. 

Making a bed of everlasting flowers. 

To those who, like myself, are fond of 
flowers that may be gathered for cutting for 
winter, and who are desirous next summer of 
having a plentiful supply, I would suggest, the 
making ready now a bed to be devoted to 
those subjects, and I give the names of some 
that may he planted forthwith. For delicate 
sprays Gypsophilas are hard to beat, and fol¬ 
lowing close are the Statices, whilst for 
Thistle-like heads Eryngiums and Echinops 
must not be forgotten, neither must tho old- 
fashioned Honesty, and the showy rod pods 
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of Physalis. All these can be got in now for 
next year. Add to these a packet of Aero- i 
clinium, to bo sown next spring, and you 
will bo able to get many nice things for vases. 
—F. W. 

Antirrhinums.- -Snapdragons are favourites 
with many people, and though for cutting 
they are not much esteemed, they are attrac¬ 
tive in the border throughout a greater por¬ 
tion of the summer. They can be raised so 
easily from seed, and bloomed the same 
season, like any ordinary half-hardy plant, , 
that few trouble to keep old plants, or to take , 
cuttings in the autumn. Moreover, young 
plants bloom more freely, and this being the 
case, there is no necessity to retain old plants 1 
that often after they have gone through the 
winter succumb to the frosts of early spring.— 
WOODBASTWIC K. 

African Marigolds. Many object to these 1 
on account of their smell. Still, they are I 
most useful when well grown and cut in big 


cutting for indoor decoration. This Iris likes 
a rather rich sandy loam and a sunny posi¬ 
tion ; a little old leaf-mould or some coal- 
ashes placed over the bulbs will keep them 
quite safe during severe weather.—C. W. C., 
Erith. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will you give me some hints as to the best way 
to strike Chrysanthemum cuttings, also as to the 
management of the plants from time to time so as 
to get good results in the autumn?— Violet. 

-Will Chrysanthemums that are now flowering 

in heated conservatory, flower again next autumn if 
left iu their pots, or would they do in the garden 
planted out? I have no cold-frame lor raising 
cuttings from them, but do not want to waste the 
plants altogether.—E. D. 

[Almost before the old plants have finished 
flowering some growers begin to put in the 
cuttings for next season. The advantages of 
early propagating were never very clear to 



Amaryllis Belladonna blanda. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. (See page 559.) 


sprays for filling large vases. The colon 
are so bright that they light up any dai 
corner, and few things are more effects 
when cut in this way and arranged loosel 
When arranged singly, as seen at exhibition 
they are useless. When well placed in tl 
garden few things are more attractive, espec 
ally when they are well grown. This year 
resolved to do them well. The seed was sow 
early in April in a frame, and, when larj 
enough, the seedlings were pricked out in 
boxes and in due course planted in group 
These grew 3 feet to 4 feet high, and wei 
much branched, giving abundance of vei 
large flowers. — J. Crook. 

Iris juncea. -I was pleased to see a refe 
ence in Gardening (page 532) to Iris juncei 
This little bulbous Iris i.s not nearly so muc 
grown as its merits deserve. Each bul 
usually bears three or four blooms of a riel 
uniform golden-yellow, which is very efl Pr “ 
tive when three or fmu^dozen bulbs 
massed together. It 1 


is^al^o^vyy '^ijl^ 


me ; in fact, I think it is a mistake. The cut¬ 
tings, if put in, are a long time before they 
root, and often get hard and absolutely refuse 
to do so ; and, again, if the cultivator has not 
a choice of greenhouses in which to place the 
little plants when rooted, the chances are 
that they become drawn up and W'eakly by 
being packed in among a mixed lot of 'sub¬ 
jects. For the amateur grower, then, the 
month of January is a good time to make a 
start. Before that time the old pots contain¬ 
ing the stools often get in the way. This is 
one reason for early propagating. But if the 
stools are taken from the soil and placed 
thickly in shallow boxes, these may be put 
aside on a shelf, and take up but little room. 
If the greenhouse is heated, so much the bet¬ 
ter, and by the time the cuttings are required 
there should be an ample supply of nice 
healthy, soft material. Big, sucker-like cut¬ 
tings are a delusion. I prefer soft little 
points of growth, about 2 inches long and not 
too stout. These will grow away from the 


larger ones, which generally are hollow, and 
which take a long time to root. Coddling 
Chrysanthemum cuttings is wrong. I have 
often seen elaborate propagating boxes with 
glass tops prepared for them, and in these 
they were kept so close that the only certain 
thing about it is a goodly number rot off. 
This practice is all very well when the green¬ 
house is unheated, but in a warm structure 
it is a great mistake. Another mode I do not 
favour is putting one cutting into a pot. The 
body of soil contained in such usually gets 
sour and delays the formation of roots. If 
pots are used, put from four to half-a-dozen 
round the edge, and employ 3-inch pots for the 
purpose. So long as the soil is fresh and 
sweet it matters little what kind is used. I 
use road-side turf. In this there is a lot of 
grit, and the cuttings like it and root quickly. 

Those who grow the plants for sale have a 
simple way of striking Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings, that, to my thinking, is the best. Boxes 
about 12 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 
2 inches—certainly not more than 3 inches 
deep, are employed. Theso are filled with 
soil and the cuttings dibbled in about 2 inches 
npart. One good soaking of water is given— 
this makes them firm—and the boxes are put 
into a greenhouse out of which frost is just 
kept. The cuttings flag a little, but no notice 
is taken of this. In a short time the leaves 
gradually pick up on the formation of roots, 
and very sturdy little plants result. The 
only thing to avoid is leaving them in the 
boxes when rooted. They quickly draw up 
spindly. Pot ofT singly as soon as ready, and 
the roots at once take to the new soil and 
grow away freely. In shallow boxes the small 
quantity of soil does not get sour, and one 
may give water without danger of the cut¬ 
tings rotting. If required to root very 
speedily, even stand the boxes on the hof- 
water pipes, and by so doing get little plants 
fit to pot off in about a fortnight. 

All propagating should be done during the 
first three months of the year. As we get to¬ 
wards March the cuttings will root in a cold- 
frame. For exhibition blooms or large bush 
plants the earlier time is advisable, but for 
decorative plants of various sizes, and, again, 
in the case of the early or outdoor varieties, I 
would prefer March-rooted plants. Late 
struck cuttings grow the more freely. They 
are “clean,” as gardeners say—that is, free 
from the formation of premature flow r er-buds, 
which often cripple plants in their small 
stage. Late cuttings, again, are more likely 
than early ones to be free of the disease 
known as “ rust,” because the first ones that 
form on the old stems have usually taken 
some of the same from the old leaves when 
affected, and if a start is made with cuttings 
free from such a complaint there is not much 
trouble in keeping the plants free the whole 
summer. Look carefully under the leaves, 
and if but one little brown speck is noticed 
destroy the leaf at once.—H. 8.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES, 

Growing Chrysanthemums.—I have been 
pretty successful in growing Chrysanthemums, but 
though I get big blooms, 12 inches or 14 inches in 
circumference, I do not get them a good round 
ball. I generally leave three buds, and grow such as 
Jubilee, Mme. Carnot, Mme. Mease, Chenon de Leehe, 
Source d'Or, and others. Would you. through your 
columns, let me know how much, what sort, and at 
whnt Intervals the feeding ought to be applied? 1 
use liquid-manure and guano alternately. The soil I 
use is turf, leaf-mould, and sand.— Draga. 

[The soil employed is quite suitable to the 
growth of Chrysanthemums. It w r ould, how¬ 
ever. be well not to mix much leaf mould or 
sand in the compost, except when the plants 
are small. Good fibrous turf i.s what builds 
up stout growth to produce blooms with 
plenty of substance. You should attend well 
to the little plants in the early stages ; grow 
them under cool conditions so that they are 
sturdy from the start and also be regular in 
the shifting into larger pots when necessary. 
Press the soil in firmly; this is important. 
So, too, is giving the plants ample room in 
their summer quarters. It is a mistake to 
.apply liquid-manure before the pots are well 
filled with roots. From July onwards would 
be about the time, and then weak and often 
should be the rule. You might wth advantage 
obtain different sorts from those named, 
which are, except Source d’Or—and this will 
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nt>fc give big blooms—somewhat out of date. 
Such sterling varieties as the following are 
notable for their size and good qualities 
generally F. S. Vallie, J. H. Silsbury, Mrs. 
F. W. Yallis, Bessie Godfrey, Henry Perkins, 
Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. J. Bunn,’ Mrs. W. 
Knox, Buttercup, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Mrs. 
A. H. Lee, and W. A. Etherington.] 

Yellow and white Chrysanthemums for 
market —Will you kindly give me the names of 
two of the best dwarf yellow Chrysanthemums (mid¬ 
season) easily grown and with large blooms? Which 
is the best all-round dwarf white Chrysanthemum 
(mid-season) for cutting for market and with style 
of flowers like Niveus?—A matf.ur. 

[Mrs. Greenfield and Mabel Morgan should 
be suitable yellows. Souvenir do Petite 
Ami is an excellent white for November. 
Mrs. J. Dunn, a newer variety, might also 
be tried.] 

Pompon Chrysanthemums.—Kindly tell me 
the twelve best Pompon Chrysanthemums? If I cut 
down the 8 feet varieties to 1 foot and the 2 feet 
to 9 inches in July, would they be more bushy, and 
so flower more freely? How much later would this 
make the flowering, and how much dwarfer the 
plants?—ASPIRO. 

[Good varieties are Black Douglas, La 
Purete, Mile. Elise Bordan, Nellie Rainford, 
Perle des Beautes, President, Primrose 
League, Rose d’Amour, Rosinante, Rubrum 
perfectum, Snowdrop, and William Westlake. 
There is no necessity to cut down the plants. 
In fact, this would prevent them flowering 
so freely as would follow the natural growth 
of each variety. Cutting down would, of 
course, dwarf the plants a little, but not to 
the extent some suppose. It certainly would 
take from the quality of the flowers and their 
freedom of blooming. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES FOR EXHIBITION. 
"Whatever may be in some minds a preju¬ 
dice against what are commonly known as 
show or exhibition Potatoes, certainly all 
varieties furnish handsome tubers, if the soil 
and cultivation be equally good. It is true 
a few, and comparatively few, are not of 
good table quality, but so many are that it 
is not needful to grow any that have not a 
good reputation as such, howsoever hand¬ 
some the tubers may be. But if Potato ex¬ 
hibitions are to hold the public attention, it 
is evident they must exhibit ample variety. 
The weak featuro of the recent National 
Potato Exhibition was the exceeding same¬ 
ness found in class after class, simply be¬ 
cause variety was not only not invited, but 
was not encouraged. Of varieties introduced 
so largely into commerce of late almost abso¬ 
lute sameness runs through them, and when 
such is the case the public not only fails to 
find variety, but begins to ask whether it does 
really exist only in nomenclature. With 
white skinned new varieties, so many of which 
have been put into commerce, sameness is 
chiefly due to comparative similarity in 
parentage. Still further, nearly all the great 
croppers such as now figure chiefly in lists, 
seem to favour the mixed or semi-round half- 
kidney form, giving in one soil short, round 
tubers, and in others long, flat tubers, or 
both forms intermixed. With all these same¬ 
ness is inevitable, and it is easy to under¬ 
stand. when a collection comprises white 
varieties only, how small is the divergence in 
form. At the old International exhibitions it 
was a common rule, in presenting collections 
of varieties, to require that at least one-third 
of them should be coloured. Exhibitors also 
did then, with the other two-thirds, endeavour 
to have in kidneys and rounds distinguishing 
characteristics. That requirement and con¬ 
sideration seem to be lacking in Potato com¬ 
petitions to-dnv. The result is that did 
any competitor in a class of twelve assumed 
varieties make several selections from one 
white variety and put them up under diverse 
names no one could discern the difference. 
It should be in all cases insisted upon that 
in collections both variety and distinctness 
must be evident in the respective dishes, and 
judges should be instructed to make distinct¬ 
ness a primary featuro in judging. 

That there is no excuse for lack of variety 
is evident. We have-^lmost myriads of varie¬ 
ties^ in commerce/thewhich 


i^A-^lmost myriads of vari 
e/the ^dyt ii.c^y^f wide 


admits of no doubt, and to show how it is 
possible to select a good varied collection I 
append a list of forty-eight varieties, all well 
known in commerce, a list that it would not 
be at all difficult to increase to sixty were it 
needed. Dealing first with those which are 
habitually classed as white rounds—and in 
exhibiting tubers the rounder ones should 
always be selected—a dozen are Windsor 
Castle, Snowball, Syon House Prolific, 
Northern Star, Peckover, Satisfaction, Lymm 
Gray, The Scot, Diamond, Scottish Triumph, 
The Factor, and Dalmeny Hero. A dozen 
which usually produce tubers of long kidney 
shape are Early Puritan, Snowdrop, Sir J. 
Llewellyn, Ideal, Royal Kidney, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Improved Kidney, Superlative, The 
Bruce, Duke of York, international, and 
Recorder. Of coloured rounds the following 
offer a good selection:—Eightyfold, The 
Dean, Vicar of Laleham, Reading Russet, 
Lord Tennyson, Conference, Dalmeny Red, 
Herd Laddie, Lord Rosebery, Pink Perfec¬ 
tion, Yeoman, and Rouge Royale. Then of 
coloured Kidneys there are Beauty of Hebron, 
White Elephant, Crimson Beauty, King 
Edward Vll., Gemmell’s Purple Eye, Waver- 
ley, Edgcote Purple, Prizetaker, Queen of the 
Veldt, Mottled Beauty, J$lr. Bresee, and Pink 
Blossom. These reduced to, say, twenty-four, 
would give a first-rate selection, and if repre¬ 
sentation were insisted upon in the larger 
classes at the National Potato Society’s Ex¬ 
hibition the effect would be distinctly pieasing. 
If a society exists solely to help boom trade 
productions there is no hope for old varieties, 
however good, and specially distinct, getting 
encouragement. 

The growing of Potatoes for exhibition is in¬ 
teresting work. It has the merit of causing 
high-class culture to be adopted, with the re¬ 
sult that truly splendid crops are produced, 
and thus a wealth of Potato food is provided. 
Soil for such Potatoes must have deep culture. 
It needs the addition of liberal dressings of 
soot,wood-ashes, old potting-soil,well-decayed 
leaf-soil, and some thoroughly decayed 
manure. When ground is so prepared it 
produces other fine crops of diverse vegeta¬ 
bles, and thus is specially remunerative. 
Apart from the stimulus to gardening com¬ 
petitions give, the labour involved is of the 
most healthful description, and becomes en¬ 
joyable recreation. A. D. 


CROPS IN THE KITCHEN GAREEN. 
The value of a good supply of vegetables all 
through the year can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated. This applies with equal force to those 
with small gardens as to those having large 
gardens. To obtain a continuous supply of 
the best kinds needs some thought, especially 
from September till June. Seldom have I 
seen crops suffer so much from frost during 
October and November as they have done 
this year, in the west we had a fine sum¬ 
mer and autumn up till the 12th of October, 
when wo had severe frost, and, the garden 
lying low, I registered on many occasions 
from 8 degs. to 16 degs. of frost. Fortunately, 
it was dry, still, it destroyed all the forward 
Cauliflowers. Those not begun to fold in did 
not suffer so much. This especially has re¬ 
ference to late-sown kinds, such as Wal- 
cheren. Now, early in December, I am 
cutting these and a few Sel [-protect¬ 
ing Broccoli sown late. These folded in 
during the Inst week in October and early 
November, when they were lifted and put 
where they can be protected when necessary. 

Another result of the early frost is that it 
arrested the growth of most green crops, with 
the result that the supply will be poor. This 
most forcibly applies to Savoys of the 
Ormskirk type—the best Savoy to benr the 
cold. Happily, I have plenty of Cabbages. 
This year I destroyed all the stumps from 
autumn planting, sowing Parsnips on the 
land the first half of June. When I lifted 
some second early Potatoes in the first week 
of August the ground was planted at once 
with Ellam’s and other early Cabbages, n 
foot apart each way. These did well, and 
the ground will be cleared by the end of the 
year. Few people grow Couve Troneliuda. 
I have this fine now from plants sown at 
the end of March in the open, and planted 


out between early Potatoes. Nothing is so 
delicious as this when well grown, and 1 
prefer it to Cauliflower. I plaht early Pota¬ 
toes wide enough apart to get Brussels 
Sprouts out early in June. Every year the 
crop is grand. It is astonishing how quickly 
these begin to grow, owing to their 
roots being in good soil 2 feet deep. I 
planted out a few rows at the close of July, 
but the Sprouts are so poor that I shall not 
do it again. The advantage of making two 
sowings of winter Spinach, at an interval of 
ten days or a fortnight, is most marked. In 
some seasons the first sowing is too forward, 
but not so this year. Having a warm, slop¬ 
ing Vino border, I sowed winter Spinach on 
this a month after the usual time, intending 
to cover it with old lights if severe frost 
came, and now I have a grand crop. Win¬ 
ter Onions are not so large as usual. I find 
when small they stand the winter better. I 
hope this early cold will harden the Spring 
Broceolis; certainly it has checked them. 
Those having abundance of Turnips should 
keep them from being destroyed by frost. 
Many people have an idea that Beet does 
not stand early frost. This year mine stood 
16 degs. of frost. From the crop being 
thick, the leaves almost covered the 
ground, hanging down and protecting the 
roots. Late Celery has ceased to grow, and 
where planted very late will be poor. It is 
not w'ise to plant late. Should the weather 
bo dry, it is better to get out a few rows of 
most things and water them than put it off 
till rain comes. J. Crook. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

The demand for this is not on the increase, 
as far as my experience goes, and yet it is a 
most useful and nutritious vegetable, with 
quite a flavour of its own. Unlike the Potato, 
poor crops are seldom recorded, provided the 
sets are selected and given a fairly good 
piece of ground, and, what is more, no disease 
has yet attacked either root or branch. 
Assuming the roots are still in the ground, 
there is no reason why they should not be 
lifted, sorted over—that is, selecting the 
medium-sized tubers of the best shape for re¬ 
planting, storing the larger ones for con¬ 
sumption, as in the case of Potatoes, while 
the small ones may be boiled up for the pigs 
or fowls, the latter appearing to be very 
partial to them, and pheasants sometimes go 
for them pretty freely while in the ground. 
Similar to other crops, a change of ground is 
beneficial, but not absolutely necessary, and, 
in case the old site must again be used for 
them, well fork back the soil, picking out 
every particle of tuber that can be seen, os 
the tiniest piece grows and proves such a 
nuisance during summer. The plot cleaned, 
give the same a good dressing of manure, 
digging it in a good spit deeu. and after the 
ground has settled the tubers may again be 
planted, the rows to be one yard apart, and 
the tubers half that distance from each other. 
Should the state of the soil prevent, planting 
for a time, place the seed tubers in the root 
store until better and more favourable 
weather sets in for the work to be carried 
out. The Artichoke is much hardier than 
the Potato in every way, and this partly ac¬ 
counts for the rough treatment it receives in 
many gardens, but the better treatment amply 
repays the cultivator at the end of the season. 
1 remember once Tending the advice to, early 
in October, shorten the stalks by one half as 
a means of improving the size of the tubers, 
consequently, gave it a trial, but that once 
sufficed, as "the crop proved the worst that I 
ever had. The old purple-skinned is still first 
favourite with me. J- M. B. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Turf and Mushrooms (C. B. B.J .—Good 
turf, well stacked and in a condition of semi¬ 
decay, if taken from good mellow, loamy soil, 
is of great value as potting soil for green¬ 
house plants, fruit-trees in pots, and the mak¬ 
ing of borders for Vines, Peaches, etc. We 
have not hitherto henrd of employing it to 
make a Mushroom wall, and should very 
much doubt the suqeess assumed to attend 
any such use. If you use your ash-pit for 
growing Mushrooms, the turfy soil will do 
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admirably to coat the bed over an inch in 
thickness after the bed is spawned. Before 
making up the bed, see that the pit is drained 
or will not hold stagnant water. If it does, 
the manure-bed would soon bo ruined for 
Mushrooms. Collect enough fresh stable- 
manure, chiefly droppings, to make up a bed 
feet wide and. when hard-trodden, fully 
15 inches deep. The manure must have ail 
long straw shaken out and put aside to dry, 
then the short material well shaken up, 
mixed, and turned into a good heap, and if 
any portion seems dry, give a moderate water¬ 
ing. When the heap has lain several days 
and becomes warm, turn and well mix it 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

MALOPE GRANDIFLORA. 

This, one of the showiest of hardy annuals, 
well deserves a place in every garden. It 
grows to a height of from 1ft inches to 
20 inches, and the better the soil the better 
will the plants bloom. If some extra good 
examples are wanted, sow half-a-dozen seeds 
in a 3-inch pot in good soil, raise them in a 
greenhouse, and, when largo enough and 
sufficiently hardened off, plant out in the 
open air without breaking the ball of soil. 
Treated generously in this way the plants are 
strong and the flowers large and brilliant 


wick in the seventies, we had a striped sport, 
the ground colour being white streaked with 
rosy-crimson. The seed of this sport was 
specially saved and sown the following year, 
but the seedlings when they bloomed reverted 
to the type. T. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 

I have used anthracite for greenhouse boilers 
for twenty five years, and find it most satis¬ 
factory. You refer to the expense of getting 
it from South Wales, but I find the price, 
delivered at a Sussex station, to be much the 
same per toil as a good house coal. I get 
cobbles which cost Is. per ton more than 
large, but they are more convenient and liavo 
less dust mixed with the coal. I do not know 
of anthracite being procurable from any 
English coalfield, only South Wales. The 
cost per ton is higher than coke, but as it 
lasts longer it is decidedly the cheaper fuel. 
In using it it is necessary to take care in not 
putting too much coal into the furnace at a 
time, and always to have a clear, bright fire 
before doing it up—a very moderate quantity 
of coal will keep up a good beat from 5 p.m. 
until 8 a.m. next morning. Anthracite does 
not deteriorate with exposure to the weather 
when stacked in the open like ordinary house 
coal.—C. 

-I have used anthracite for my green¬ 
houses for the last ten years or more, but not 
constantly, as my experience is that it gives 
too much heat for mild weather. Experiments 
made long ago showed that, roughly speaking, 
if coke cost me 10s. per chaldron and anthra¬ 
cite 20s. a ton, the heating cost was pretty 
equal, and I buy my fuel for the winter with 
this in mind. There are various kinds of 
anthracite, some being quite unsuited for 
greenhouse work, requiring more draught 
than I want; indeed, when the best quali¬ 
ties are obtained much depends on the 
draught. With dampers left open after the 
fuel is once fairly alight too much heat is 
given out and common fire-bars burn out fast. 

I am also greatly in favour of cast-iron 
boilers, finding that wrought cues burn out 
far too quickly—especially with anthracite. 
What the gardener wants is a slow, steady, 
moderate heat, with the fire never out, unless 
for cleaning the bars. For mild weather 
coke-heat. is preferable, but, of course, it 
gives the man more labour, because it burns 
faster. Careful, clever banking up at as late 
an hour as possible saves much trouble next 
morning. With anthracite the furnace can 
bo left for twelve to fifteen hours without risk, 
if it be only largo enough. In building a 
greenhouse it is very unwise to have too small 
a furnace. One twico the size absolutely 
necessary will save its cost in fuel in a very 
few years. This is, I fancy, too often lost 
sight of. 

I am writing as an amateur for amateurs. 
My greenhouses are two only in number. I 
daresay that nurserymen find anthracite a 
great saving in labour where they have many 
fires to keep up. For the past year coke has 
been proportionately the cheaper. I do not 
find the labour of breaking up anthracite a 
serious matter, although some of it runs very 
large. Even coke requires breaking, or pay¬ 
ing Is. extra for ‘‘broken.” A well banked 
up fire, if not very small, will last thirteen 
hours without stoking ; but, of course, many 
of the small furnaces sold for little green¬ 
houses must give more trouble in every way, 
as they hold so little fuel. To be economical 
the amateur must study the position and con¬ 
sequent draught of his furnace.— Coke r. 
Anthracite. 

-T have just read J. Crowborough’s 

note (December 2nd, pugo 578) regard¬ 
ing anthracite coal; also your remarks 
thereon. I may help to disarm his fears as 
to its use. Anthracite coal certainly pos¬ 
sesses great heating pewer. I never 
heard of its destructive effect on any 
boiler. I have an independent liot-water 
boiler, which heats my studio, reception- 
room, greenhouse, etc., and have had it in 
use for over ten years. Every winter I burn 
anthracite coal, and only once in all that timo 
have I had to replace the fire-bars. That once 
I attribute to my own neglect to clean out illo 
ashes below the bars. The boiler shows no 
signs pf Iminjj the worse of the great heat it.is 
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Malope -randiflora rosea. From a photograph by Jos. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


again, repealing the turning once more a 
week later. Then it. should he quite sweet to 
make up as a bed. When, after that the heat 1 
generated in the manure is just on the do , 
‘ line, and a couple of pointed sticks thrust 
into the bed will enable it to be tested, have 
spawn cakes broken up into eight pieces. 
Thrust these in some 7 inches to 8 inches 
apart all over the bed, give a light watering I 
with tepid water, then coat over with an j 
inch of loam, and cover up thickly with strawy I 
litter. Boards should bo laid ever the pit to 1 
throw off rain. Then collect other manure 
to make a bed to fill the other half of the pit, ! 
and treat that exactly in the snme wav as we i 
have recommended above. Then you should 
in good time have plenty of Mush room: 
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crimson in colour. As a rule, annuals arc 
sown in a haphazard fashion, and are often 
left to take care of themselves. If the 
Malope bo sown in the open air, the ground 
should be deeply dug and well manured. 
When the seeds have been sown, add some 
light- rich material to start the plants into 
strong growth, when they soon strike their 
roots down into the soil that has been prepared 
for their reception. Too often annuals root 
superficially, and when hot weather comes the 
growth is checked and they scon go out of 
bloom. There is a white variety named 
M. g. alba, which is the counterpart of the 
type, except in colour. The variety we figure 
to-day, M. g. rosea, white, flushed with rose, 
is also very pretty and quite distinct. When 
the trial of annuals was conducted at Chis- 
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subjected to. If your correspondent “ J.” 
can get good gas coke lie would find that 
possessed of good heating qualities, but not 
so clean or lasting as anthracite. Anthra¬ 
cite is all you claim for it. I can fill up my 
boiler about eight o’clock, let it break 
through, then clamp down for the night. In 
the morning I clear the burs from below and 
give it no further attention until after dinner, 
the heat for that time being all that is re¬ 
quired. I burn what is called here Royal 
nuts. John Terras, Marl-inch, N.B. 

The following may bo of interest to 
your readers : Small truck-loads of screened 
nuts at the collieries cost generally from 
15s. to 22s. a ton, according to quality and 
time of year. The coal keeps practically in¬ 
definitely anywhere ; it is best Biiited for 
slow combustion, requiring very little air 
indeed, but that must be steadily drawn 
through the fire. Nicely regulated, the 
smallest self-setting boilers keep up their 
heat for twelve hours, larger sizes up to 
twenty-four hours, and will endure for many 
years without repairs. Fire-bars are not 
needed ; there is very little ash, but loose 
••linker, proportionate to the rate of combus¬ 
tion, 1ms to be raked out daily, and a roomy 
ash-door is therefore, a convenience. The 
coal burns best alone ; house cinders, etc., 
can bo mixed with it by day, if desired. Good 
anthracite should bear poking without 
splintering at all, but as it is absolutely 
smokeless and does not “ bind ” in the fire, 
there is no need to poke it. Excess of air 
admitted to the fire from any cause rapidly 
produces an intense heat, which will fuse 
even cast iron if it is not backed by a water- 
jacket. It is, therefore, quite unsuitable for 
an ordinary close-fire kitchener, but it 
answers well in house open grates, if the 
flues are satisfactory. Once understood, its 
beating power, duration, anti consequent 
economy make it indispensable. — C. L. 
Arengo Jones, Midhurst. 

- Apropos of anthracite and its effects 
on greenhouse boilers (page 518). T venture 
to give my experience of it, gained from close 
observation and practical acquaintance ex- 
tending over a decade. 1 quite agree with 
the editorial opinion that a good draught is 
essential, with, of course, the necessary 
means of checking such when requisite, and 
here I have found a distinct advantage ill 
anthracite over coal or coke, inasmuch ns 
after heat is once raised by a good draught 
its retentive power, when checked, is in¬ 
finitely superior to that of either coal or coke. 
For instance, with a G-feet welded steel 
boiler, beating a range of plant-houses, night- 
stoking has never been necessary through the 
winter, the fire being made up at dusk and 
not touched till daylight the next morning 
say. about fourteen hours. This, however, 
merely further corroborates the editorial 
opinion that no bad effects on the boilers 
have been noticed. In the matter of fire¬ 
bars my experience has been less happy. 
Here, however, I am able to point to the 
great advantage obtained by keeping water in 
the ash-pit. which not only prevents the bars 
burning, but appears highly conducive to per 
feet fuel combustion. In the case of a large 
wrought-iron, double flued. saddle boiler, 
used for heating the mansion, and a small 
copper saddle tor a quick hot water service 
(baths and sinks), where it has not been pos 
*iblo to retain water in the ash-pits (al¬ 
though that could be remedied), the ordinary 
cast-iron fire-bars were a perennial nuisance 
from constant burning; in some instances 
they almost ran like glass, until wrought 
bars were spociallv made, and the trouble 
was obviated. But I again venture to repeat 
the distinct benefit from water constantly 
kept in the ash-pit. 

Here, in Dublin, an excellent quality of 
Welsh anthracite is delivered for 24s. per 
ton, and, taking into account the entire 
absence of smoke and soot with its great, 
heating power, added to a minimum of labour 
involved in stoking, I regard it as by far the 
most economical and satisfactory fuel avail¬ 
able. The anthracite as delivered here is very 
large. I have frequently had lumps of close 
on a hundredweight, but remarkably clean 
and bright. I have never regarded size as a 
disadvantage, in^much as -with careful 
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breaking it involves freedom from slack, and 
slack in anthracite may be generally regarded 
as waste. A heavy hammer is kept in each 
stokehole, and a few taps do tho rest, no 
more being broken than is required for tho 
day’s consumption.- K., Dublin. 

- I have never found any ill effects 
through using this; in fact, tho hot-water 
engineers who fixed our tubular boilers ad¬ 
vocated its use, and I see no reason to doubt 
their advice. After the tiro has got esta¬ 
blished, it maintains a steady, powerful heat 
with very little stoking, and, to my idea, is 
not so detrimental to the stoker’s health as 
when coke is burnt. I know one garden 
where anthracite has been used during tho 
past twenty years, and tho boilers arc still 
in working order, and, 1 believe, far from 
being worn out yet. For preference, I would 
rather use coke for upright tubular boilers, 
but this is doubtless only a matter of opinion. 
A mixture of coke and anthracite makes a 
splendid fuel, the coke preventing the coal 
lying so closely and, at times, rather dead.— 
East Devon. 


REFUSE OF CARBIDE OF CALCIUM 
USED IN MAKING ACETYLENE GAS. 
Mr. G. White, Oving House Gardens, 
Bucks, writing in The Carden on the value of 
this for garden crops, says: “I have used 
it now for four years, but attach moro im¬ 
portance to it for its value for killing and 
driving away various insects, such as slugs, 
grubs, etc., which frequently abound in some 
parts of the garden where it is specially 
shady or the aspect is north. 1 find it has 
no detrimental effect when applied to grow¬ 
ing plants, and have tried it oil Cabbages, 
Turnips, Globe Artichokes, and various other 
things, and have used it freely this season on 
Canterbury Bells which were badly attacked 
by the leather-jacket grub. However, I 
much prefer using it on vacant ground in the 
autumn or early winter, and I have had very 
satisfactory results. Tho so-called lime keeps 
the soil very free from insects for at least 
two or threo seasons, and, where applied 
three years ago, it is still freety seen in tho 
soil. It should not be used too much oil 
fast growing vegetables for kitchen use in 
ease of an unpleasant flavour. 1 find crops 
invariably do excellently after its previous 
application to the soil. I am much inclined 
to think that the ammonia evaporates a good 
deal from long standing in the drainage tank. 
Our refuse is drained into a largo tank, to¬ 
gether with the water which is used in clean¬ 
sing the generators—tin; latter making it of a 
more moderate strength. If we wish to use 
it as liquid it will easily mix by being stirred 
up, and is then about the thickness of lime- 
wash, which it much resembles. Tho liquid, 
however, can be taken off, and the lime used 
separately. If the generators remain for a 
few hours after the gas is made. the. liquid, 
which is very strong and perfectly clear, can 
be taken off and used without any lime ap¬ 
pearing oil the soil. It seems equally harm 
less, too, in a crude state, even to very small 
seedling plants. 1 have never heard of an 
analysis of the contents of the refuse as to 
its manurial value, but this would certainly 
be interesting.” 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. All tho early autumn¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums will now be over 
and should be cut down and moved to a cold- 
house or pit. The strong cuttings should be 
taken as they are ready and inserted singly 
in small pots, or, if many are wanted, 5-ineli 
pots, or even boxes may be used. We often 
use rather deep boxes, stand the small pots 
therein, and cover with squares of glass, laid 
flat on the edges of the boxes, reversing the 
glasses every morning, to get rid of the con¬ 
densed moisture. They will root freely in a 
light house from which the frost is kept out. 
Very little water is required, but, of course, 
the soil must not be permitted to get dry 
whilst roots are forming. A good supply of 
flowering plants will now be obtained from 
other houses, and there is plenty of late 
Chrysanthemums just now' opening their 


buds. Lord Brooke, Princess Victoria, 
Sunstone, and W. II. Lincoln are doing 
well with us this season. The plants are 
clean and the flowers fine. A few good speci¬ 
men winter-flowering Heaths arc also con¬ 
spicuous, and early Cinerarias, Primulas, 
and Cyclamens give considerable brightness 


when arranged in groups. Camellias, 
Chorozemas, an Orauge-tree in flower and 
fruit, and Indian Daphnes, add their sweet- ] 
ness. The Daphnes are good when well done, 
but stunted, half starved plants are disap- < 
|>oiiiting. These things are sometimes spoiled i 
in tho grafting. There will he a few Roses, 
and every Rose-bud is valuable now. Genistas <• 

are in flower, and good specimens are valu- » 

able. These will bear feeding with weak » 

stimulants, as they arc strong-rooting plants. i 

Luculia gratissima will now be at its best, 
and it is a grand shrub when well done. It » 

does best planted out in a bed of loam and 
peat, and makes a good wall plant. There i 

should be no dead lcavos or insects in t 

plant-houses now. The vaporiser will kill d 

the insects if used occasionally, and it is not i 

wise to wait till tho insects are numerous. r 

Forcing flowers. This work will be in full 
swing now, as flowering plants will be wanted 


not only for cutting but also for the con¬ 
servatory, and these two wants are not al 
ways identical. For cutting we want flowers 
with as much length of stalk as we can get. 
After tho Chrysanthemums are over, and they 
will last several weeks yet where the right 
kinds are grown, then there will he a de¬ 
mand for Narcissi and Tulips. Lily of the 
Valley is always wanted; Liliuni Harrisi 
and L. longiflorum, by using retarded bulbs, 
are generally obtainable. The same may be 
said of Spirieas and white Lilacs. Tree Car¬ 
nations, double or semi-double Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Arum Lilies, and in small plants 
Cyclamens, Roman and other Hyacinths, and 
various odds ami ends of things which nerd 
not be named will bo present in every garden 
where there are warm-houses. There will bo 
many forcing shrubs now in heat that will 
soon be moving. These will include Indian 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Spiraeas, Lilacs, Prunes 
triloba, Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, A. 
rustica, Roses, Gardenias, white Mar¬ 
guerites, Laburnums, Kalmias, and any other 
early-flowering shrubs which are established 
in pots and ready for work. 

Propagating-hcuse. -It is rather soon to 
begin propagating yet in a general way, hut 
buyers of new things who wish to make I ho 
most of them, especially in the way of new 
Pelargoniums and other soft-wooded things, 
and which are kept growing all winter, may 
tako cuttings of the soft shoots as Ihc.y get 
large enough, as cuttings made in heat will 
strike freely in bottom heat. We strike 
Pelargoniums on boards laid over the hot- 
water pipes from this onwards till stock has 
been accumulated. The general bulk of the 
soft-wooded stuff will probably have been 
coming on quietly in cool-houses, and this is 
the time for moving those plants into heat, 
which are to provide the cuttings. As they 
must bo warmed up before the cuttings will 
be soft enough to strike, a temperature of 
GO degs. will be required. 

Forcing Strawberries. -Thosp who want 
ripe Strawberries in March should select 
plants with well-ripened rrmvns. See that, the 
drainage is clear, and start them on a bed of 
leaves in a low pit where them is a tempera 
t urn at night of 55 degs. Do not over water 
at first, as the leaves will get too much in 
advance of the flower-stems, and we want all 
to move together. Ventilate freely, and 
when tho flowers begin to expand move to a 
light, position near the glass. Use the 
camel’s hair brush or the rabbit’s tail daily, 
and when a dozen of tho best blossoms have 
set remove all small flowers and use a litllo 
stimulant in the water. Use the syringe to 
keep down insects. To keep up a succession 
a few dozen plants should be introduced every 
fortnight or three weeks. 

Early Peach-house. —As soon as the buds 
begin to swell raise the night temperature to 
50 degs., which means that the thermometer 
will be at 55 degs. when the fires are made 
up at night, falling to 50 degs. at sunrise in 
the morning. Every blossom should be 
touched with the brush or rabbit’s-tail dur- 
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ing the forenoon when the pollen is dry and 
ready for distribution. Til's will be a daily 
operation for a time. The syringe should not 
be used in dull weather, but on a bright sunny 
(lay a dewing over early in the afternoon will 
be beneficial. Wo <lo not want anything like 
h( agnation in the house, nor yet should the 
atmosphere bo too dry. This is a matter that 
to a large extent must be left to th 
inent of the cultivator. 




E&rly Tomatoes. —Sow a few seeds of an 
early kind for pot cultivation. We do this 
even when we have young plants struck from 
cuttings or raised from seeds during the 
autumn, as young plants grown without check 
■will often beat those which have stood the wear 
and tear of winter. A temperature of 65 dogs, 
near the glass will be necessarv. 

Plants in the house. —The watering is the 
most important matter now. In cool rooms 
once a week will suffice, but all roots should 
then bo moistened. Pelargoniums and other 
things in spare rooms should be kept nearly 
dry and be freely ventilated when the weather 
is mild. If frost comes, move to centre of 
room and cover with paper. Keep all Cacti 
and other succulents dry for the present. 
Use the sponge often. 

Outdoor garden. The weather continues 
open and the soil, except on the heaviest 
days, in fair working order for the usual 
operations carried on in the garden at tin's 
season. Wo have never had a better time for 
planting Roses, and every season a greater de¬ 
mand seems to arise. A good deal of this is 
duo to the value of the new introductions, 
especially in the Hybrid Teas, and I think 
also Rose growing is better understood by 
those who are taking it up for the first time. 
Deepening and improving the soil and 
buying only vigorous varieties are the chief 
things to consider at first. Other knowledge 
comes as fho work proceeds. Any delicate 
plant in the rock garden may be sheltered by 
having a square of glass fixed over it in some 
simple way to throw off heavy rains and yet 
permit the air to circulate freely. A few 
wood ashes or compost in which wood-ashes 
form a part may be used as a mulch. In 
planting new rock gardens very often the mis¬ 
take is made of using too many common 
things. Some of these can bo removed now. 

Fruit garden. I was in a garden the other 
day where the Strawberry plantations were 
still crowded with runners, and no top-dress- 
ing given. Neglect of this kind is inexcus¬ 
able, and should not be permitted. Do not I 
dig among Strawberries with the spade, as 
this destroys all the surface-roots, which 
are valuable, and should be encouraged. 
The ground between the rows can be stirred 
up with the fork and then a top-dressing of 
good manure given. Strawberries often go 
blind through being planted in loose, recently- 
manured ground, which leads to the produc¬ 
tion of large foliage and unripe crowns, which, 
of course, throw no blossoms. Something of 
the same kind occurs when the plants in¬ 
tended for forcing are loosely potted in very 
light rich soil. If not already done, Peaches 
should be unnniled. so that all the young 
branches may stand clear of the wall. To 
keep Peaches in good condition the trees 
should be re trained annually, so as to keep 
the wall covered with bearing wood. Th© 
Peaches on south walls may be helped by re 
moving some of the old soil, replacing it with 
good fresh loam to which a little bone-meal 
lias been added. 


Vegetable garden. —A good supply of Sea- 
kale is ahvays important from this time on¬ 
wards. Seakale is not difficult to force where 
there is a pretty constant temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. The old-fashioned way 
of forcing under pots on the ground where 
the roots are grown produces good Kale, but 
more labour and materials aro required, 
though in country jilacee where leaves are 
abundant and there is a good supply of stable- 
manure the expense is not so great, and many 
country gardeners still force Seakale in 
that way. Where there is a good roomy 
Mushroom-house Seakale can be brought on 
rapidly with less labour. The thongs, or 
roots, which are trimmed off should be laid 
in and reserved for planting. Strong forcing 
crowns can be had in one season by planting 
the strongest of the thoi ' ’ 


that time small crowns will be forming on the 
upper ends, and these should be reduced to 
one before planting. Brussels Sprouts and 
late Cauliflowers are now abundant. The 
latter, of course, havo been protected from 
frost, and any early Broccoli now hearting in 
should be lifted with balls and planted in a 
deep turf-pit or some place where shelter can 
be given. Whore the late Broccolis have been 
heeled over they will be generally safe if 
frost comes, especially if accompanied by 
snow, which is not unlikely. 

E. Hobday. 

THH DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Ki tracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 2fUh .—Now that the shortest day 
is over, we are taking stock of our position. 
A few Cucumber-seeds of somo good forcing 
variety will bo sown and from this date on¬ 
wards we shall sow a few seeds from time to 
time, so as to ahvays have young plants in 
stock. Telegraph and Lockie’s Perfection 
are our varieties for early work. Sowed a 
few seeds of Conference and Comet Tomatoes. 
Started more Lily of the Valley in 5-inch 
pots, 12 crowns in each pot. 

December 27th .—Frosty mornings arc 
utilised for wheeling on manure, and leaves 
and fresh stable manure are turned and 
mixed ready for making liot-beds. Seed 
Potatoes have been overhauled and placed in 
single layers, crown upwards, in shallow 
boxes in a light position safe from fro*it. 
Pruned Plums and Morello Cherries on north 
wall, and afterwards sprayed with insecticide. 
This spraying will be repeated. 

December 28lh .-~Made up another Mush¬ 
room-bed in house, having previously cleared 
out an exhausted bed. Every bit of space in 
this house is producing something, and up to 
the present a temperature of 55 degs. has 
been maintained by the warmth of the beds 
alone, without fire-heat. Stopped and tied 
Cucumbers in bearing, and gave a light top¬ 
dressing of best loam, free from wireworm. 
This keeps.the atmosphere sweet. 

December 20th. Rolled lawns. One weak 
tennis-lawn lias been top-dressed with basic 
slag —4 lb. per square rod—to bo supple 
men ted in February with 3 lb. of nitrato of 
soda. A rather worn gravel path has been 
turned over, put into shape, and rolled down 
as firmly as possible. One or two places in 
the lawn where flower-beds have been turfed 
and which have settled have been made level. 

December 30lh.— Grubbed a lot of Laurels 
and Privet on a bank ; trenched and manured 
the ground, and when settled shall plant it 
with Hollies, Pillar Roses, and other things 
of better character. Planted a low retaining 
wall with Rosemary. This makes a very 
good and interesting wall plant. During the 
past season we have been increasing our stock 
of Lavender from seeds and cuttings for 
edgings, etc. 


a small open box or basket should bo pro¬ 
vided ; indeed, it is better to furnish more 
than one receptacle, as they sometimes want 
to build again before tho young have left the 
nest. Heather sprays form the best material 
for tho construction of their nests, and a 
small quantity of this or something similar 
should bo provided in the breeding season. 
Th© hen sits after laying two eggs, and the 
pair of young ones, front the good reeding and 
attention they receive, make rapid growth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-strect , Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon. 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruits —Readers who desire our help in 
tyiininy fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in inany cases so trijiinn that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right of private occupier to remove fruit 
trees, etc-I may have to leave this house in 
March. When I entered, the garden was part of 
an uncultivated field, and seven years ago I stocked 
it with fruit trees, etc. Can I legally remove any of 
them? I also put, up, on posts between the houses, 
about 40 feet of trellis-work. Can I take this 
down? It is now covered with Crimson Ramblers, 
Clematis, and Honeysuckle. It is not attached to 
any wall.—A. C. 

[You may not remove any of the fruit-trees 
you planted, but you may take down the 
trellis work you put up.—K. C. T,] 


BIRDS. 


T.J. 

Hemp 


oajgsSn March. By I 

ZjO gre 


Treatment of turtle doves (A. G. 

You may give your birds Canary-seed 
in small quantities, Millet, Rice, and small 
corn of any kind, taking care to supply them 
with abundance of coarse grit sand, an un¬ 
failing supply of fresh water, and to keep 
them in good health provide them with a piece 
of rock-salt to peck, .at. The young, are fed 
from the crop upon such food as you may 
supply the old birds wjth. The ne^t they con¬ 
struct is but a slight affair, to receive which 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (IP. Mooring).- 
I Ins is the name of the Begonia, flowers of whirl, 
you send. See reply to “Ireland/* rc mode of in¬ 
crease and treatment, in our issue of November llth, 
p. 47/. 

Rose Deuil du Colonel Denfer (C. If. B.).— 
Hus II. 1. was raised by Margotlin in 1878. The 
(lowers aro dark velvety-purple, sweet-scented. The 
growth is vigorous. Write to Kctten Freres, Luxem 
. for Mieir Rose catalogue, in which you will 
rind this variety described. 

i T* lly # °, f . th f, Y, alle y Gjovicc, Hants).— It you want 
Ldy of the YaHey to do well you must devote a 
bed to it. 1 Us must bo well prepared in the first 
instance by digging in plenty of mauure and lear 
sou. Each autumn, when the foliage has died 
down, a good mulch of decayed manure should be 
given. Early autumn is the best time to move it. 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler (P.).—The 
overcrowded state of the branches has something to 
do with your plant not flowering. We should advise 
you to remove some of the. growths at once, retain¬ 
ing the best and strongest of this year’s shoots as 
far ns possible. When this is done spread them well 
out and pinch out the points of the shoots. Do not 
shorten the growths in any way either now or in 
the spring. 

Plants in greenhouse (A A’ooicc).-Very few 
plants are likely to succeed in the structure named 
by you; indeed, but for its great height, we should 
recommend you to grow a collection of Ferns 
therein, and, after all, we fail to see anything that 
Iw-J. e & to P lve 1,10 same amount of satisfaction. 
With three hours' sun a day Fuch.ias might do 
fairly well, and foliage subjects, such as Araucaria 
excelsa, Aspidistra, Aralia Sieboldi, Cyperus alterni- 
folius, cool-house Dracaenas, and such things might 
suit your purpose. Nothing is said ahout fire-heat— 
a very important matter in dealing with plants suit¬ 
able for any structure. 

Mealy bug on Azaleas O’.).— This is a terrible 
pest on Azaleas. It will be hardly possible to clear 
it on altogether now, though a good mnnv may be 
got rid of by turning the plants on their sides and 
syringing them forcibly with a mixture of soft-soap 
and paraffin-oil at the rate of 3 oz. of soft-soap and 
a quarter of a pint of paraffin to three gallons of 
water, applied warm. The plants may require more 
than one dressing to make them passably clean till 
the blossoms aro past, when a special effort should 
ho made to get rid of them: hut this will bo a 
work of difficulty, especially if other plants grow¬ 
ing near are infested with the mealy-bug. 

Galllardlan, growing (Midlothian ).—The culture 
of Gaillardias is very simple, as they may be easily 
raised from seed in gentle heat early in March, 
grown under glass, until they are good-sized plants, 
and then put into their permanent quarters in May. 
Treated thus, and given somo good, well-enriched 
soil, they should flower well during the summer 
and autumn. In damp, cold soil they sometimes 
perish during the winter, but in a light, dry soil 
they will not suffer in the least. Two-year-old plants 
are the most productive of bloom, older specimens 
being Inclined to become woody. The finest flowers 
are, as a rule, produced on plants raised the same 
season. 

Paraffin emulsion «?.).—What is termed 
paraffin emulsion is made by dissolving 2 lb. of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water in an old 
saucepan, and when removed from the Are, but still 
boiling hot, pour in a pint of paraffin-oil, and with 
a small syringe keep working or churning the mix¬ 
ture until it is one mass of lather. Then add ten 
times its body of water, and St is ready for use. 
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When being applied it should be first worked through 
a syringe to ensure being well mixed. This solution 
may be sprayed on to any description of plants or 
trees that are insect infested, using a syringe with a 
fine nozzle. The plants should be well washed with 
clear water twenty-four hours afterwards. 

Growing Brugmansias (flex).—Brugmansias 
will flower freely whether pruned or not. but it is 
usual to cut them back to the hard wood or neurly 
so, in order to prevent them occupying too much 
space. All, of course, depends on the room you 
have. In the autumn and during the winter, when 
growth has ceased, give less water, only giving suffi¬ 
cient to keep the soil from setting too dry, and keep¬ 
ing in an ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of 
March turn them out and repot into larger pot, 
using a compost of one half good turfy loam, the 
other half being leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, 
with a dash of sand. As the pots get full of roots 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. 

Plants for conservatory (Everslic).— You can 
pot up—though very late—Hyacinths/Iulips, Narcissi, 
etc., which must be plunged till roots have been 
formed then brought into your conservatory. You 
can also pot up Spiraeas, Deutzias, Azaleas, and 
such like. In the spring you can purchase young 
plants of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
Begonias (tuberous - rooted), etc., aud grow 
them on. You might also now get some Primulas 
(Chinese), Cinerarias, Calceolarias, etc., all of 
which would dower in the early spring. It is very 
difficult to advise about your frout garden, us you 
give us no idea of its size or form. The Castor-oil¬ 
plant, wrongly so called by many people, is Aralia 
Sicboldi. You should ask some practical man in the 
neighbourhood who can see the garden to advise 
you as to its treatment. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plants under trees (An Amateur).—You may 
plant the Common Flag (Iris germanica), the 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruseus aculeatus), 8t. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum ealyeinum). Rock Roses, common Ivy, 
Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, Cyclamens, and such 
bulbs as Winter Aconite. Squills, Snowdrops, Wood 
Anemones, etc., with some hope of success. You 
could also include many of the hardy Ferns, such as 
Polypodium, Scolopcndrium, Lastrca, and Athy- 
rium. 

Lonicera japonica aureo • reticulata (De 

Nona).—This is the name of the plant, leaves and a 
shoot of which you sent. It is also known as L. 
brachypoda reticulata, and is one of the handsomest 
golden-variegated plants of its kind we have. It is 
quite hardy, and we have found it very useful for 
covering old tree roots half buried in the ground. 
It loses most of its beauty during the winter, but in 
the summer it is very bright. You can cut it about 
half way down in order to cause it to branch out. 

Plants for peat border (Nod ice, Hant t).—You 
can also add Azalea mollis, Kalmias, Arbutus, a 
selection of Bamboos, and the varieties of the 
pretty Azalea umceua. For the edging, plant Erica 
carnea, E. cinercu, K. ciliaris, E. hybrida, and some 
of the many forms of the common Heather—E. 
vagans. Of other plants you may try Alstrcrmeriaa, 
Hepaticns, Adonis vernulis. Primula eortiisoides, P. 
rosea, 1*. denticulata, Tiurella cordifolia, Galax, 
Hcuchera, Eplmcdium, Dodecatheoii, etc. Soil that 
will grow Rhododendrons will grow most kinds of 
l.iliums. We would advise you to procure a copy of 
" The English Flower Garden,” in which the ques¬ 
tions you ask are very fully dealt with. 

Ornamental trees for border ( Novice , JInnfr). 
—The Pynises and Prunus would do quite well, as 
•'Iso the Snowdrop-tree. You have, unfortunately, 
omitted giving the size of the border, and unless of 
large size we fear the Salishuria, Tulip-tree, etc., 
would be too large. And you do not say if the 
" mixed border ” is of shrubs or perennial herba¬ 
ceous plants. Some effective flowering trees are 
Laburnum, Acacia, double Scarlet Thorn, Magnolia, 
ltihcs, etc. Somo of these would be available as 
tall standards, but, to make quite sure, you had 
better apply to some of the leading nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such things. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (.4. C .).—As the 
Rhododendrons arc so old there is considerable risk 
if they arc cut back into the hard wood of their not 
breaking out in a satisfactory manner. Without see¬ 
ing them it is dililcult to advise as to how far they 
should be cut, and we can only say, do not cut them 
back farther than is necessary to ensure a shapely 
plant. The first half of the month of April is a 
very good time to carry this out. When cut back 
and the spaces between the plants are clear, lightly 
fork in a liberal top-dressing of leaf-mould or peat, 
as this will not only afford fresh rooting material 
for the active surface roots, but also act as a mulch 
during dry weather. 

FRUIT. 

Propagating Gooseberries (F.).—These are 
always raised from cuttings. Cuttings of these 
bushes should be made from the strongest summer 
shoots that arc well-ripened, These should be quite 
VI inches lone, so that the cutting, when made, may 
he some 10 inches long. Make a clean cut in all 
cases close beneath a leaf-bud or joint. Then with 
Red and White Currants and Gooseberries, remove 
all buds but the top four or five. Black Currant 
cuttings should have all the buds left, as these 
latter help to produce succcssional suckers. 

VEGETABLES. 

Artificial manuring (P. G.).—On light, porous 
soils artificial manures are less potent than are well- 
decaved animal manures, because they fail to give 
moisture and substance or body to the soil. But, 
then, they are better than none. Still, it is desir¬ 
able they be applied early. What is known as flsh- 
guano is a fairly cheap artificial manure containing 
a good proportion of phosphates. It should be used 
at I he rate of 10 lb. perxio^. Basic slag and kainjt 
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mixed and applied at the rate of 10 lb. per rod give 
very good results. Bone-meal aud kainit mixed, 
applied at the rate of 0 lb. per rod, arc good. Any 
of these should be applied and well dug in or mixed 
with the soil at once to become soluble in time for 
spring crops. When these are town or planted and 
have made some growth, dreas the soil between them 
with 3 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, and well hoe it 
in. Apply any of these equally to all ground or 
crops. 

Growing Mushrooms in stable (P. G.).—The 
stable should answer for Mushroom-growing, provided 
it is free from draughts and frost-proof; but we 
cannot hold out any hopes of your succeeding with 
beds made of the material you mention. The 
manure from horses littered down with straw, pro¬ 
perly prepared by frequent turnings before being 
formed into beds, is the material which alone gives 
satisfactory results, and this wo advise you to use if 
after reading this you arc still anxious to cultivate 
the Mushroom. 

Bowing Onion-seeds under glass ( Fillbasket ). 
—Sow thinly under glass in a shallow box or pan in 
January in gentle warmth, prick out into other 
boxes when Qt to handle, and keep near the glass 
and well aired. About the end of April, when 
strong, plant out, with good balls of soil and roots, 
in deeply worked, well manured soil. 12 inches apart 
each way. Such varieties as Ailsa Craig, Maincrop, 
A 1, or Excelsior should produce fine bulbs if the 
seed is raised in the way given above. Yes; Peas will 
do well in the way you suggest. You must be care¬ 
ful not to get them drawn, und they must be well 
hardened off before being planted out. 

Watercress in a garden (G. 27.).—Watercress 
can be grown in a naturally moiot or well-watered 
bed, without any stream or current at all: but a 
very common method where there is nothing of the 
kind is to have a series of tanks or tubs, each a 
little lower than the other, with a tank and pump, 
or water-supply of somo kind at the top, and over¬ 
flows from one to the other all through. The 
merest trickle of water is sufficient, and the tubs or 
tanks should be partly filled with gravel, with a few 
inches of rich alluvial soil over, und an inch or so 
of water on top. Watercress can be raised from 
seed, which should be sown in a constantly moist 
bed of soil about April, to provide plants for putting 
out in tho autumn; but small-rooted plants obtained 
by pulling the old roots to pieces are usually em¬ 
ployed, and may be dibbled out either in the spring 
or autumn. April and October being the hest months. 
Watercress may also be grown in pans of constantly- 
moist soil in a greenhouse or pit for winter use. 

Blackness of cooked Potatoes (A. R- F..).— 
Whilst the real cause of blackness in the flesh of 
Potatoes when cooked Is not clearly known, it is 
assumed to be due to lack of lime in the soil in 
which crown. Still, it is a defect not common to all 
varieties even when grown in the saino soil. All the 
same, whilst the absence of lime may be the cause, 
no one can tell why the flesh should blacken as it 
docs. If you propose to plant Potatoes in the same 
ground as you grew them in this year—not a desir¬ 
able plan—in any case, you should refrain from 
adding any animal manure. Try experiments by 
giving at once a dressing of one bushel of fresh 
kiln-lime per rod. Put it down in heaps, cover up 
thinly with soil, let it heat and slack, then spread 
about and dig it in, re-digging deeply in March 
before planting. Also try on another piece soot— 
the same quantity us a dressing- and on a third 
piece, well mixed, C lb. of basic slag and 3 lb. of 
kainit, spread and dug in Use fresh seed of the 
variety you refer to, Sir John Llewellyn. 

Seaweed as manure (llcmsicorth).— Seaweed 
comes as manure into much the Bamo category as 
ordinary green crops that may be dug into the soil 
as manure. There aro two diverse Seaweeds, the 
best being Fucus digitatus, which contains some 
20.GG per cent, of potash, and Fucus Berratus, which 
has a proportion of but 3.98 per cent, of the same 
ingredient. Both aro good nitrogenous manures. 
For present use we prefer to have Seaweed col¬ 
lected early in the winter and placed in a large 
heap to promote partial decomposition, employing 
the product when it has materially shrunk as a top- 
dressing for crops. It is advisable, in order to fully 
utilise Seaweed as garden manure, to give the soil 
to which it has been applied a dressing of basic- 
slag 3 lb., and kainit 2 lb. at once, well forking it 
in, then adding the decomposed Seaweed in March, 
cropping soon after. The reason for applying the 
artificial manures mentioned is that they aro some 
time in becoming soluble. 

Spot in Tomatoes <F. P .).—Your Tomatoes have 
been attacked by the well-Kuown black spot, a fun¬ 
goid pest, which often gives great trouble, espe¬ 
cially early in the year when there is not sunshine 
enough to harden the fruits or dry the atmosphere 
in the house, ami moisture that is in the form of 
vapour during the night has been found to settle 
in the shape of water on the fruits and to hang 
in drops on the undersides. Like all fungi, this one 
germinates soonest in moisture, and spores washed 
to the base of tho fruits soon grow there. The 
house should have some ventilation during the night, 
water should be given sparingly, and plenty of air 
admitted during the day. Pick o(T and destroy all 
affected fruits. Thp best fungicide for this trouble 
Is made of 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver 
of sulphur, dissolved in two quarts of boiling water, 
adding two gallons of water and syringing the plants 
with this. ___ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Violet .—See article on “ Frame Violets " in our is«ue of 
Ootober 21, p. 443. This can be had of the publisher, 

price 1 id., post free.-//. J .—'"The Fruit Garden,” by 

G. Bun) era ard Owen Thomas, 21s., of any bookseller. 

- J. N. Norman. — Yes, your flower is merely a 

“freak,” caused by the flower-bud forming too early for 
the variety. 7fcx,—See illustration and description of 


Rose Iiady Roberts in our issue of Sept. 12, 1903, p. 301, 
A copy can be had from the publisher, post free, for lid. 

- Young Gardener. —See reply to “Ireland,” In our 

issue of November 11th, page 477.- G. K. S .—Kindly tell 

us the name of the Clematis. Without this it is imposeilde 
to advise as to the pruning. Kindly also tell us the height 

of your wall.- R. A’., Manchester .—“ Soils and Manures,” 

by Monro, published by Cassell and Co., Bhould, we think, 
answer your purpose. 


RAKES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names or plants. — G. Coley.— 1, Asparagus Spren- 
geri ; 2, Stephanotis floribunda ; 3, 4, and 5, Labels had 
become detached ; 6, Rapageria rosea. It is very unfair 
to send such specimens, with not a vestige of fresh bloom 

on either.- Aspiro .—We cannot undertake to name 

florist flowers. .___ 

Catalogues received.— The Scremerston i oal Co., 
Ltd., Scremerston, Berwick-on-Tweed.— Illtiktrated Cata- 

liMjue of Pottery. -Henry Lax, Ilarehill Corner, Leeda — 

/iluetrationn of Ornamental Stonework. -8utton and 

Sons, Reading .—Amateur's Guide in Horticulture for 
I'.HKl Centrnant edition. 

FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 

1900 . 

January 9.—R. II S. Meeting. 

„ 23.— R II.S. Meeting. 

February 13.—R.U.S. Annual Meeting, 3 p.rn. 

March 6.—K H.S Meeting. 

„ 20.— R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 22 .—Exhibition Colonial Fruit, R.1L8. Hall (2 days). 
„ 28.—Liverpool Hort. Association Spring Flower 
Show (2 days). 

April 3.—U. II.S. Meeting; Brighton and Suesex Ilort. 
Soo. Spring Show (2 days). 

„ 17. R.H.S. Meeting ; aleo Primula and Auricula 
Soo. Show. 

„ 25. Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

May 1.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 9.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh (2 da) 

„ 15.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

„ 29.—Temple Show (3 days). 

June 6.—R.H.S —Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 12.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 20.—R H S. Show or Table Decorations. 

„ 28 .—R.H 8. Meeting. 

July 4.—Croydon Hort. Show. 

„ 5.—8weet Pea Society’s Show. 

„ in.—R H.S. Summer Show at Holland House. 

„ 17.— R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 18.—Royal Caledonian Soc. and National ItOBe Soc. 
at Edinburgh. 

„ 24.—Carnation and Picotee Soc., R.H.S. 

„ 2 «.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 30 -Conference on Plant Breeding (4 days). 

Augubt 1.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society (2 days). 
„ 14.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 21.—Brighton and Sussex Hort. Soc. Summer Show 

(2 days). 

„ 28 .—R. H.S. Meeting. 

Sepuinher 11.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 12.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh 

(2 days! 

„ 10.—National Rose Society, Autumn Show. 

„ 25.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

October 0.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 18.—British-grown Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 2 {.—K.H.S. Meeting. 

November 6.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 
Ilort. Soc. Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
„ 13.—Birmingham Ilort. Show (3 days). 

,, 15.-Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 20.—R.II.S. Meeting. 

December 4.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

,, 11.—B.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 days). 

1907 . 

January 8.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 22.—K.11.S. Meeting. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will k ind ly se nd the datea o f their various shown. 

Have you any room left in 
your garden ? 

We undertake to fill it up with 
the loveliest plants and bulbs at 
very low prices. 

We are fast approaching the end 
of the planting season, 
and are willing to clear out bulbs 
and plants at small profit. 

If you have not seen our Cata¬ 
logues aud Special Lists, you are 
much behind the times. 

On receipt of your name and 
address we will send them 
post free. 

Don’t put it off—write now. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

OF ILLINOIS AT 
-CHAMPAIGN 


NIVER 
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VEGETABLES. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Except in the large garden, this questu n 
is not given the attention it deserves, and yet 
it should he patent to the merest noviee that 
to go on sowing or planting a certain kind of 
vegetable oil the same piece of ground year 
after year is like feeding an inf ant with but 
one particular kind of food three or four 
times daily, this ending sooner or later in 
disaster. Again, to manure a piece <:f 
ground v< ars in succession with one par¬ 
ticular kind soon surfeits the soil, and is 
quickly seen by the poor crops taken from it. 
and the longer it continues the worse the re¬ 
turns. A new year dawning upon us, and 
plots of ground becoming vacant almost 
weekly, afford us the desired opportunity of 
re arranging the crops for the ensuing year, 
as well as the requisite aid in the way of 
manure (if any) to he applied. However 
small a garden may he, the same opportunity 
occurs of changing the site as it does in a 
larger cue, and this article is penned 
specially for the amateur who has had no 
chance of seeing the practical side of garden¬ 
ing carried out. 

Doubtless the Brassiea family takes more 
out of the soil than any other vegetable, and 
is one that quickly deteriorates on the same 
piece of land. The same may be said of 
Potatoes, coupled with the careless way in 
selecting seed of the latter, all tending to 
lessen the life of the very best variety given 
us. Someone may say, “See what fine Onions 
and Carrots I grow year after year on the 
■same plot.” Finer produce may be had from 
fresh pastures with no extra attention, and 
probably less. 1 will take as near as I can 
vegetables necessary to ensure a supply for 
the kitchen. Peas and Broad Beans are 
usually the first, to he sown from the end of 
January onwards. These two vegetables may 
well follow Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Pota¬ 
toes in fart, almost any crop beside one 
of its own family. As these are more satis¬ 
factory on ground that is in good heart, it 
should be well manured, and would be all the 
better if trenched, witii one half the manure 
buried 20 inches or so from the surface. 
Onions may succeed any of the Brassicas. 
but, as before said, the ground must, be 
heavily manured for this crop if it follows any 
of the Cabbage tribe. Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beet, and nil such roots that have to pene¬ 
trate deeply into the soil must not have fresh 
manure within their reach, or forked produce 
is the result, and would be worthless. There¬ 
fore. choose ground that has been manured 
and borne a previous crop, such as Celery. 
Spinach, late Peas, Beans, or the like. With 
the addition of a moderate dressing of soot, 
wood-ashes, and lime, these sitos are all that 
can be desired for those root crops just men¬ 
tioned. Turnips, Lettuce, Parsley, and 
Celery are much more satisfactory grown in 
fairly rich soil, as the quicker the growth of 
the two former and the last the more suc¬ 
culent the produce. 

While not absoluteD^iecessary tcL change 
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the site of these annually, the returns are 
infinitely more satisfactory when such is 
done. In the case of Potatoes, fresh sites 
arc of the utmost importance in the produc¬ 
tion of good, clean tubers, to say nothing of 
keeping the varieties true to name, and with 
these a change of seed is no less important. 
We see the same among fruit-trees, though 
in a less degree, and on the farm. With the 
farm the cultivator lias a much wider field, 
and can regulate his crops far differently 
from what one can in a comparatively cur¬ 
tailed garden. Much, however, can ho done 
here, as has been shown, to improve the out¬ 
put of nearly all the vegetables grown by 
judiciously and continuously changing the 
ground. 

Where only one form of manure can be 
got it would be of advantage to use lime in 
stead throughout the year. It opens out the 
pores (if one may use such a term), lightens 
heavy soils, and tends to kill many garden 
pests which decayed manure encourages. 
Lime is best put on in early spring, and 
should bo thoroughly slaked before digging 
into the ground. There are few vegetables 
that are not benefited by its application, if 
not at the root, by scattering it overhead 
while active growth is being made. 

East Levon. 


BOXING SEED POTATOES. 

It is commonly supposed that the practice of 
sprouting seed Potatoes in boxes during the 
winter is applicable only to early varieties. 
This, however, is a mistake, and implies an 
altogether inadequate appreciation of the 
scope and possibilities of the system. It has 
been proved by repeated practical experi¬ 
ments that the system of sprouting the seed 
before planting, if not, perhaps, quite so 
essential to the success of lnte varieties ns of 
early, is still highly conducive to the general 
health and prolific yielding capabilities of the 
former. Sprouted seed of main crop Potatoes 
has been found to increase the yield from 
10 cwt. to 3.J tons, or even more per acre, the 
average gain as a result of this preliminary 
preparation being estimated at about 2.J tons, 
or an addition of 25 per cent, on the aver¬ 
age crop. This increase greatly enhances the 
prospects of a liberal profit, and in itself 
should be a sufficient inducement to growers 
to at least make an effort to settle the point 
for themselves by giving the system a 
thorough trial. Nor are the accruing advan¬ 
tages obtained solely in the form of a more 
prolific return. It has been observed that 
disease was less abundant, owing, possibly, 
to the greater strength of the plants in re¬ 
sisting an attack in the case of crops grown 
from sprouted tubers. Accordingly, although 
the grower of main crop varieties mav not 
have the pressing necessity of catering for 
an early market to urge him to have recourse 
to the boxing system, he has good prospects of 
nil abundant reward for the labour and out¬ 
lay entailed in si more prolific yield of sound 
Potatoes, and of less trouble and expense in 
combating disease during the summer season. 

The subject of sprouting seed Potatoes is 


seasonable, inasmuch as the preliminary pro¬ 
cess of storing the tubers in boxes made for 
the purpose may best bo attended to about 
this time. It has been shown by searching 
investigations that good results may be ob¬ 
tained from Potatoes that have not been put 
into the boxes until February nr March — 
that is, four or six weeks before the planting 
operation w r as due. But, while spring boxing 
may be successfully resorted to in cases of 
emergency, it is generally conceded that the 
better plan is to store the Potatoes in the 
boxes throughout the winter. Let alone the 
relative effects of winter or spring boxing 
upon the subsequent, crop, there are other 
sufficient reasons for giving preference to 
autumn or winter boxing. In the first place, 
there is usually more time for the perform¬ 
ance of work of this description in the fall 
than in the spring of the year, while, in the 
second, there is no way in which the seed 
Potatoes can be kept more safely, or stored 
in smaller compass, than in the boxes utilised 
for the preliminary sprouting of the tubers. 
A third, and very important, advantage is 
that the Potatoes can he examined and over¬ 
hauled at convenience, should that he found 
necessary, and, moreover, the process of 
sprouting can be regulated to a nicety by 
placing (lie boxes in a high temperature or a 
low, and exposing the Potatoes to light and 
air, or shielding them from the latter, as cir¬ 
cumstances may require. 

The size of box recommended by Hie Board 
of Agriculture for general use is, length 
24 inches, width 12 inches, and depth 3 inches. 
The corner pieces are 7 inches in height, and 
sufficiently strong for the boxes to rest one on 
the top of the other when piled for winter 
storage. The handle-bar is made strong and 
tenoned into the end pieces, the whole form¬ 
ing a light, handy, yet durable utensil, which, 
with ordinary care, will last for years. The 
boxes are not expensive, the cost varying 
from 30s. to 35s. per hundred, and each box 
holds about 20 lb. of Potatoes, or six boxes 
will hold about 100 lb. The filling of the 
boxes involves no particular care or trouble. 
The boxes are filled until level with the sides, 
and neither earth nor water is added, and it 
matters not whether the eyes arc upwards or 
not. If the Potatoes are large I hey may be 
only one deep in the boxes, but the ordinary 
seed size may bo two or three deep, but this 
is no obstacle; as the sprouts find their way 
through the inter spaces. When once filled, 
the boxes may be piled up one on the other 
to any height that, may be found convenient. 
The sprouts should be about 2 inches long 
at. Hie time of planting, and the management 
of the boxes should he directed with a view 
to this length of sprout being developed as 
uniformly as possible. There is no real ob¬ 
jection to longer sprouts, except that they are 
apt to get broken off in the planting, unless 
very tenderly handled. As a rule, the sprouts 
are apt to exceed rather than fall short of the 
desired length, and the best way to check 
growth is to expose the boxes to light and air. 
If, however, it is found necessary that the 
sprouting process should be stimulated, the 
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the effect upon the length of the sprout, ex¬ 
posure to light and air for some time before 
planting is necessary, in order to toughen 
the sprout and enable it to be handled. A 
few days’ exposure will suffice to make the 
sprouts quite tough and less liable to break, 
and this is an important consideration in 
averting accident in the process of planting. 
In storing the boxes, it is necessary that they 
should be placed where they are not liable to 
damage from frost. On the other hand, if 
they arc stored in too warm a temperature, 
sprouting will bo too rapid and vigorous. It 
is not unusual to pile the boxes on the rafters 
of stahles and cowsheds, where they are per¬ 
fectly safe against frost, but may possibly 
suffer from excessive grow th. As a rule, they 
will do very well in barns or sheds, provided 
they are protected from cold winds and 
covered over with straw’ or sacks when frost is 
se\cre and protracted.- The Field. 


KITCHEN GARDEN NOTES. 


If so desired, the heaps may stretch out to 
several feet in length. No chimney is needed, 
as this would defeat the end in view, but if 
at any time it should burn through at the 
sides this must be promptly put right again. 
Directly the heap is sufficiently burned, it 
must be opened out. 

Clearing out rubbish heaps.— When the 
ground is frost and snow-bound this is good 
work. Not that rubbish-heap material forms 
very good manure, but it is useful for heavy 
land, opening it up and adding humus, which 
this class of soil is so deficient of. It should 
be well worked over, forking out, all the 
coarser refuse and burning it, returning the 
ash to the bulk. Some freshly slaked lime 
may also be added, not merely for hastening 
decomposition, but for the destruction of the 
pupm and larva* of insects. After adding the 
lime allow it to remain for a week or two, 
afterwards again turning it well over. This 
material comes in very well fur dressing 
ground intended for Potatoes. 


spreads from the stalk of the bunch of fruit 
to the branch from which it springs. The 
foliage is never attacked. When once esta¬ 
blished, the disease spreads rapidly, and 
usually every Grape on a bunch becomes 
diseased, owing to the numerous minute 
spores of the fungus being conveyed by rain, 
syringing, etc., from diseased to healthy 
berries. During the first stage of disease the 
berries become pale brown in colour, and soon 
commence to shrivel, but do not fall. At a 
later stage, when the shrivelled berries have 
become dry, the skin assumes a dull, silvery 
appearance, and is covered with minute white 
pimples, forming the fruit of the fungus. 
When the stalk of a diseased bunch is at¬ 
tacked, the fungus often extends to the sup¬ 
porting branch, where it forms slightly de¬ 
pressed areas, which are at, first brownish 
in colour, but eventually become studded 
with the characteristic whitish pustules of 
the fungous fruit. The diseased patches may 
extend for several inches down one sidp, or 
the branch may be completely girdled by an 
irregular zone of diseased tissue, and. if this 
is the case, that portion of the branch above 
the injured zone soon dies. In vineyards the 
disease is most injurious during seasons of 
great, humidity accompanied by warmth. 
Under such conditions one quarter to »ne- 
third of the crop may bo destroyed within 
the space of a few hours. 

Remedies.— (1) The best remedy is to re¬ 
move and burn all diseased bunches of fruit, 
and sprny every part thoroughly once every 
five days with a rose-red solution of per¬ 
manganate of potash. If the disease is of ie- 
cent origin and confined to the hunches cf 
fruit, the above treatment will suffice. 

(2) If the disease has spread to the 
branches, its presence will be indicated by 
the slightly depressed, pale-coloured patches 
on the bark already mentioned. All such 
diseased brunches should bo cut out, ns 
spraying will not check the disease cm per¬ 
manent parts of the Vine, where the 
mycelium of the fungus spreads rapidly in the 
tissues. 

(3) When* the disease has existed, every 
part of the Vines, and the soil, walls, glass, 
etc., should be thoroughly drenched with a 
solution consisting of one pound of sulphate 
of copper dissolved in twenty-live galh ns of 
water. This dressing should he applied dur¬ 
ing the winter before the leaf-buds begin to 
swell, otherwise the foliage will he destroyed. 

- Hoard of Agriculture Leaflet , No. I.'iS. 


NOTES AND JIEPL1ES. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy. 1 should like to 
know what i*i the disease which has attacked these 
winter flowering Zonal*? J* there any remedy?— 

e. h. s. 

[The injury is caused bv one of tlip “Shot 
hole” fungi. We should suggest picking off 
the affected leaves and burning them. The 
leaves aro so hairy and soft that spraying 
with some fungicide might do more harm 
than good, hut by burning the leaves you 
might- prevent a repetition of the injury 
another season. You say nothing as to the 
cultivation or the sort of house you have 
them in. It is possible that you are keeping 
the plants too close. To do them well they 
must have a buoyant atmosphere, which can 
be maintained by heating the house and ad¬ 
mitting a chink of air when the weather is 
favourable.] 


Moving Rhododendrons (J . G.).-In the 

event of good, open weather your young Rhododen¬ 
drons can In* readily transplanted from now till the 
end of February. They should be dug up carefully 
w ith as much soil attached as possible, ami replanted 
in their permanent quarters with lit lie delay. If 
there is any chance of the roots being exposed to 
drying winds before this can be carried onl, they 
should be temporarily covered with a little soil. To 
prepare t he ground for I he young Rhododendrons, 
it must be thoroughly dug. and if of a clayey nature 
some peat or decayed leaves should be thoroughly 
incorporated therewith In planting, take care that 
the soil is made firm around the roots. Of course, 
if very damp or of an adhesive nature, it will not 
need so much treuding as where It is light and 
sandy. In planting take care to put your young 
Rhododendrons at such a depth that there Is a 
s iuccr shaped depression around the rtem of each, 
as so treated they are not likely to suffer from 
want of moisture, while if artificial watering is 
necessary during the first summer, which may hap¬ 
pen if it. js verv dry, the operation is greatly 
by eaeh ptTtat st anding in a plight hollow. 
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At this season of the year draining, trench¬ 
ing where it mav be earned out, the turning 
out of old rubbish heaps, and burning coarse 
refuse may be attended to. Burned refuse, 
of which there cannot be too much in any 
garden, is a most valuable fertiliser as well 
ns a capital preventive against insect pests, 
especially those of a root eating nature. In 
stead of allowing all such coarse refuse to lie 
in a heap to decay, and perhaps be an eyesore 
as well, the quickest and best method is to 
burn it, not only to get it into a smaller com¬ 
pass, but for its valuable properties when so 
reduced. For heavy soils its value especially 
cannot be too highly recommended for point¬ 
ing into the surface immediately preceding 
cropping. 

Drainage. —If the soil is to prove produc¬ 
tive it must be in an efficiently drained state, 
so that aeration may follow, as without this 
the crops cannot thrive. A badly drained 
soil on account of its coldness attracts frost, 
especially late spring frosts, which often 
prove so destructive to the tender crops in 
low lying positions. As a guide to go by, 
trial holes should be dug 2 feet or 3 feet deep, 
and if water collects in these it is quite evi¬ 
dent that draining is necessary. Draining 
need not he a costly undertaking that is, ir 
there is an outlet for the water as it collects 
in the drains. To gauge the number of drains 
required, it is better to lay out a certain 
number first- say, 16 feet, or 26 feet apart 
and upon the completion of these, other test, 
holes should be dug intermediate between 
them, and iF the water stands in these in¬ 
stead of draining away, it is evident that 
more are needed. The drains should be cut 
straight, taking out the soil with proper 
draining tools, commencing wide at the top, 
at least, in comparison with the depth of the 
drains, tapering down to there being just 
room to lav the tiles. This narrowing down is 
very important, as if the bottom should be 
wider than the tiles, these latter roll about and 
cannot be properly fixed in their places. All 
cross drains should run into a main drain, 
which should be lower than the rest, and 
have an outlet to drain the water right away. 
The drains are best left open until the whole 
are formed, so as to note more clearly the 
drawing off of the water. When all is ready, 
a- layer of ballast or small clinkers should be 
first placed over the tiles before filling in the 
soil. 

Soil-burning.— The benefit of burned soil 
is well known. Of course, this has reference 
to clay land, which often needs some such 
addition. Hard-burned material is of little 
value, excepting for ballast. Do not attempt 
large heaps, ns these are the more likely to 
become hard burned. Small heaps are I lie 
best. To proceed with the work, first pre¬ 
pare a fire with small coal, and when well 
alight this will act as a feeder to the smaller 
tires. A ring of clay should be formed about 
3 feet over, within which place the fire, 
taken from the larger fire prepared for the 
purpose. When a body of fire has been 
formed, druw some lumps of clay around, 
sprinkling small coal amongst them, and as 
these become alight add other clnv and small 
coal until the heap is formed. This may be 
about 3 feet in height, which is quite large 
enough for garden lni/Ti^es on a sin ill scale. 

' Digitized by CjO^QlC 


EARLY WINTER BROCCOLI. 
Provided the weather does not become un¬ 
usually severe, there is not much difficulty 
in getting a supply of fresh Broccoli up to, 
and over, Christmas, if the early-maturing 
kinds are planted. I do not know any variety 
that will prove more useful, given seasonable 
weather, than Veitch’s Self-Protecting, but 
should the early winter he severe, as it some¬ 
times is, disappointment follows. 1 have 
known some winters when the whole stock of 
early Broccoli has been destroyed and the 
ground cleared and dug up in readiness for 
spring cropping some time before Christmas. 
Fortunately, this is not uit annual occur¬ 
rence. Favoured as has been the passing 
season for autumn Broecolis, there is, 1 find, 
plenty of cases where this winter vegetable is 
already spoilt. In some cases, the crop had 
advanced to the critical period of its exist¬ 
ence without the knowledge of the owner, 
and later inspection revealed the fact that 
the crop had been ruined from the want of 
a little timely attention. No Broccoli is proof 
against frost when the “curd,” or “flower,” 
as it is termed, has developed even to a small 
size. Thus it becomes necessary to assist 
nature somewhat at this critical stage of 
growth. Tying a strand of matting round 
the leaves, so that the head is closely 
covered, is a very good way ; even breaking 
down some of the larger leaves, so that they 
fall over the hearts, has been successfully 
practised. I preserved the bulk of my stock 
through the several periods of severe xveather 
this year by a slight covering of dry straw. 
This I find of great service. The common 
Bracken is even better, when it can be had, 
but it is only a favoured few who are so 
privileged. Another course that may" be 
adopted with advantage is to lift with large 
balls of roots and soil attached, and lay closely 
together in a sheltered corner, frame, or pit. 
and then protect in frosty weather. Lifted 
carefully, and laid into soil, the heads con¬ 
tinue to develop when the weather gets 
milder. The Self-Protecting has been giving 
a plentiful supply this season, since the latest 
Cauliflowers gave out, and there is ample to 
continue, weather permitting, until January 
is well advanced. It is only by being alert 
and having some sort, of protecting material 
close at hand that these measures can be 
profitably adopted, for I have often found that 
treacherous weather changes occur just at 
awkward periods. I have many recollections 
of sharp snaps of frost, following mild spells 
of weather, setting in unexpectedly, with 
disastrous consequences. W. S. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

WHITE ROT OF THE VINE (COMO 
THYRIUM riPLODIELLA). 

This disease is due to the presence of n 
minute parasitic fungus. On the Continent 
and in the United States it attacks Vines 
growing in the open air, and during recent 
years has frequently been met with on Vines 
growing under glass in this country. 

The fruit is the part most frequently at¬ 
tacked, and in severe cn'-es the fungus 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

DICHORISANDA THYRSIFLORA. 
This is one of the fine old stove plants now 


mental in flower, but it is also handsome in 
foliage, the finer leaves measuring 14 inches 
in length and about 4 inches in breadth. The 
plant is almost entirely smooth, as if it grew 
in a moist forest. The entire plant is more 
or less succulent; the stems, which are about 
1 inch in diameter at the base, are very cane- 


in 1822. The genus is nearly allied to Com- 
melina and Tradescantia, and this species 
has been described as one of the handsomest 
plants of its order. In summer and autumn 
it never fails to flower. The illustration is 
from a plant growing in the Palm-house of 
the Botanic Gardens at Cambridge. 

R. 1. Lynch. 



Dichorisanda thyrsiflora. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


too rarely seen. The illustration represents an 
inflorescence 1 foot high, borne upon a stem 
which is about 2 feet 6 inches in height. It 
is one of three growing in a pot rather less 
than 1 foot in diameter. The flowers are of 
a deep indigo-blue colour, except at the base 
of each inner segment, which is white, but 
this part is not easify>een without opening 
out the flower. Noioid^i) 


like, and are beautifully spotted and orna¬ 
mented with lines. The dark green of the 
leaves and the dark bluish-black stems of the 
inflorescence make a beautiful combination 
with the blue flowers, which open in succes¬ 
sion for several weeks. The plant is very 
easily cultivated : it needs nothing but stove 
temperature, good soil of almost any kind, 
and moisture. It was introduced from Brazil 


DECEMBER FLOWERING PLANTS IN 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

The term greenhouse is a rather comprehen¬ 
sive one, and different opinions exist concern¬ 
ing it, for by some the word is applied to a 
structure from which frost is just excluded, 
while others maintain a winter temperature 
of 50 degs. to 60 degs. and still regard it as a 
greenhouse. In the house from which frost is 
just excluded, though such things as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, etc., will, with care, 
pass the winter, it is useless to expect a dis¬ 
play of blossoms; but a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs., combined with a light, 
buoyant atmosphere, will suffice for a great 
many flowering plants—sufficient, in fact, to 
make a goodly show during the dull days of 
December. With a little attention the fol¬ 
lowing may be depended upon to flower in a 
greater or less degree throughout the 
month : — 

Acacia platyptera.- One of the Aus¬ 
tralian Acacias, remarkable from the peculiar 
wings on either side of the stem. These 
wings fulfil the functions of leaves, which, 
unless the plant is very young, are quite 
wanting. The golden-yellow r flowers ar¬ 
ranged in little halls are freely borne. 

Begonias. —The Socotrana hybrids have 
given a great stimulus to Begonias for winter 
flowering, the variety Gloire de Lorraine and 
its numerous sports being as popular as ever. 
The race, which originated with Messrs. 
Veitch by the intercrossing of B. Socotrana 
and different members of the tuberous-rooted 
section, continues to gain admirers. Among 
the best of them are Ensign, Ideal, John 
Heal, Julius, Mrs. Heal, Winter Cheer, and 
Winter Perfection. After flowering, these 
perfect their grow th, and then go to rest dur¬ 
ing the summer, at which time just enough 
water should be given to keep the soil slightly 
moist. Then in August shake clear of the 
old soil and repot in good light compost. 

Bouvardias. —These are delightful for 
autumn and early winter flowering, as a suc¬ 
cession of their neat blossoms is kept up for 
some time. Cuttings of the young shoots 
should be struck early in the spring, and the 
plants resulting therefrom grown on after the 
manner of a Fuchsia. The double white 
Alfred Neuner, the double pink President 
Garfield, and the finest single scarlet, Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland, all originated in America : 
while the comparatively new and very distinct 
scarlet, King of Searfets, came all the way 
from New South Wales. The best double 
red, Hogarth flore-pleno, was distributed from 
the continent, and several very popular 
kinds are of English origin. 

Camellias. —In sucli a structure as that 
mentioned many of the Camellias will flower 
during the last month of the old year, and 
though they do not occupy the position in 
gardens that they once did, Camellias are 
still very handsome, and I am assured by a 
large dealer in flowering plants that the de¬ 
mand for them is on the increase. 

Carnations.- -The advent of the numerous 
American varieties has directed renewed at¬ 
tention to the culture of these beautiful 
flowering plants, but they have been so fre¬ 
quently dealt with in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated that nothing further need be said 
concerning them. 

Chrysanthemums.—M any of the lat9 
flowering varieties may be had in good con¬ 
dition during this month. 

Cyclamen.— Though there is a greater 
wealth of Cyclamen flowers after Christmas 
than before,' still they are justly valued for 
their December display. 

Epiphyllum. —The different varieties of 
E. truncatum are, as a rule, at their best in 
the first half of December, and from the 
showy character of their flowers and their 
easy culture it is a matter, for surprise that 
they are_not more generally grown. 

Hyacinths. The pretty little white- 
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flowered form known as the Roman Hyacinth 
will flower throughout December with but 
little trouble. On September 9th, I potted 
a quantity of bulbs and simply stood the pots 
on a stage in the greenhouse without any of 
the covering or other particulars which are 
usually considered so necessary. The result 
was that the earliest blossoms opened by 
November 25th, and a fortnight later the 
bulbs were simply a mass of flowers, while a 
later potted batch came on equally well. 
Certainly they could not possibly have been 
better, however treated. 

Jacobinia chrysostephana. —The golden 
orange-coloured flowers of this Mexican 
plant are disposed in terminal crown like, 
heads, and last long in beauty. The colour, 
too, shows up well during dull weather. 

Leo.votis Leonurus. — This scarlet- 
flowered Labiate, with flowers arranged in 
whorls after the manner of the Jerusalem 
Sage, belongs, perhaps, more to the month 
of November than December, but even at 
this last-named period it is very showy. This 
may be grown outside during the summer 
months 

Libonia flortbunda. A neat, freely- 
branched shrub, whose tubular-shaped blos¬ 
soms are red and yellow. II. 
needs to be treated much 
the same as a Bouvardia. 

LtNDENBERGIA GRANDI- 
flora. A little - known 
Himalayan plant, which, 
out of bloom, might be mis¬ 
taken for ft Salvia. The 
flowers are yellow’ and very 
much like those of the com¬ 
mon Musk, but much larger. 

Cuttings struck in the spring 
and grown outside during 
the summer will make good 
.specimens in 6-inch pots 
and flower for some time. 

Nerines. — While most 
Nerines are past by the com¬ 
mencement of the last 
month of the year, two 
kinds at least are still in 
flower. They are N. Man- 
selli, with flowers of a 
bright carmine-pink tint; 
and N. undulata or crispa, 
a pretty little species with 
Grass like leaves well over¬ 
topped by the flower-scape, 
which bears several blos¬ 
soms, the segments of which 
are extremely narrow, much 
undulated, and pale pink in 
hue. 

Primulas. — The ever- 
blooming Primula floribunda 
is still bearing quantities of 
its golden blossoms, while 
the lilac-tinted I*, obconica 
is just about as free flower- Primula 

ing. Primula sinensis is, in 
most cases, rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the flowering stage. 

Per i strophe speciosa.- A neat, rather 
upright growing, half-shrubby plant, at one 
time called Justicia speciosa. The rich 
purple flowers are borne in great profusion. 

Richardia jethiopica. The Arum Lily, 
as this is popularly termed, is a general 
favourite. To flower it in the winter the 
plants should be dried off in June, repotted 
in the latter half of July or early in August, 
and grown on freely afterwards. 

Rei.nwardtia trigyna.—A neat, bushy 
little plant that bears in great profusion com¬ 
paratively large, rich yellow blossoms. In an 
allied species. R. tetragyna, the flowers are 
of a much paler hue. 

Salvia splendexs.-T he rich scarlet 
flowers of this Salvia are, from their bright 
colour, most conspicuous, particularly where 
associated with light-tinted Chrysanthemums. 
It may be given much the same treatment 
as these just-named plants. 

Pelargoniums of the Zonal class are now 
extensively grown for winter flowering, but 
they need to be especially cultivated for the 
purpose. The cuttings' should be struck 
early in the year, potted on when necessary, 
and from midsummer till the nights get too 
cold the plants shonljL^he stood or 
bot t 


in order to encourage a sturdy habit of 
growth. Till taken under glass the flower- 
buds must be pinched off. 

Heaths. —The different kinds flowering 
at this season were dealt with in Gardening 
Illustrated as recently as Dececmber 9th, 
page 529._X. 

PRIMULA FORBESI. 

This Primula, discovered in 1891. was found 
both by the Abbe Delavay, a French mis¬ 
sionary in Yunnan, China, where it grows in 
marshes and rice fields, and by Colonel Sir 
H. Collett, who discovered it in Eastern Bur 
mail, where in the Shan States it grows at a 
considerable elevation. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in abundance in verticillate whorls, an 
almost perpetual succession being main¬ 
tained. It is not quite hardy, and in this re¬ 
spect may be compared witli imperials, flori¬ 
bunda, and obconica. It may be set out in 
June in a sheltered place, where it may be 
left on the chance of surviving the winter. 
In form one may compare the flowers to those 
of P. farinosa, and the colour is a pleasing 
rich rose-lilac,set off with a small deep orange- 
coloured eye. 'Hie leaves are small and quite 
overshadowed by the slender stems, which 


Forbeai. From a photograph by Miss Stocks, 
Milverton, Somerset. 


d the plants should stood oik a hard 
torn ill .till' OJI.'II Millv i/*1Jn/' il>e llnvsiin. 
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produce from three to six whorls. Tt was 
first shown by M. Vilim.rin, of Paris, at the 
December meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1892, and was given a first-class 
certificate on November 14th, 1893, when 
shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Burford 
Lodge, Dorking. 

NOTES ON CACTI. 

(Reply to C. Allen.) 

The most suitable soil for Cacti consists of 
good loam, with a considerable admixture of 
lime rubbish and coarse, sharp sand. The 
drainage of the pots must be carefully at¬ 
tended to, as stagnant moisture at the roots 
is most injurious to this class of plant. A 
top-dressing of good rich soil is very bene¬ 
ficial, with an occasional watering with soct 
or manure-water. They will then only re- j 
quire potting once in two or three years, 
which, in the case of such prickly subjects, i 
is no small advantage. Midsummer is quite I 
soon enough for this operation when it be¬ 
comes necessary, as it is better to wait until 
the plants are fairly in growth before 
meddling with them. Artificial heat is not 
needful further than to keep out frost; but in 
l dealing with Cacti we must not forget that 


they are denizens of a hot, dry climate for 
the greater part of the year, subject only to 
a short period of drenching rain. We must, 
therefore, do our best to approximate our 
treatment to their natural requirements, and 
accord to them the sunniest window, or a 
position close to the glass on the hottest shelf 
of the greenhouse. 

During the months of June and July they 
are greatly benefited by being placed out-of- 
doors, but it must be borne in mind that slugs 
are particularly fond of. eating holes in their 
succulent stems. On this account, it is a goed 
plan to make a raised platform —a beard 
resting upon a couple of trestles, or even 
large pots answer very well under a sunny 
wall, if possible, upon which to set these and 
similar pot-plants. It is then more easy to 
protect them from the depredations of these 
troublesome enemies. Open-air treatment 
such as this will he found to have a beneficial 
effect upon the next season’s blooming. 

The chief points are to keep the plants 
perfectly dry in winter from October to 
March. Water and syringe with warm water 
freely twice a week during the growing sea¬ 
son lessening the quantity gradually after 
August. Place them in a warm, sunny posi¬ 
tion out-of-doors in full exposure for a couple 
of months—say, June and July—after flower¬ 
ing, at all other times house them as warmly 
as possible, as the more they can be roasted 
in the direct rays of the sun the better it is 
for them. 

For the sake of those who have no green¬ 
house, it may be well to add that Cacti may 
be safely stowed away throughout the winter 
on any dry, warm shelf, not absolutely in the 
dark, out of reach of frost. The top of a 
kitchen dresser will answer very well for 
lack of a better position. They will want no 
attention, and need give no more trouble 
than that of putting up and taking down, 
with a good syringing to wash away the win¬ 
ter’s dust. For those who have the con¬ 
venience of glass, it is quite allowable to put 
Cacti on a back shelf, or even on the floor in 
any out-of-the-way corner that may present 
itself, so long as the condition of dryness can 
be maintained. To be kept dry and out of 
reach of frost are essential points- for drip is 
fatal, and Cacti will not bear a very low 
degree of cold. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


The care Of pote. —These, in many places, 
are an expensive item to keep up. When one 
is far from a pottery, railway carriage soon 
mounts up and adds considerably to the price 
of pots. My potting-shed is not very large, 
and will only hold a small quantity, and the 
rest used to be kept under the stage of a 
small greenhouse, not a good place, as they 
often got chipped on the stone floor and 
broken, and also got green very soon from 
the moist heat and damp. My present man 
keeps them in the open, and I wish to know 
if when a severe frost comes they are not very 
apt to split up. They are inside each other 
anil one row on top of other, piled up. which 
strikes me as a very bad plan.— Caution. 


[You ought to keep the pots under 
an open fronted shed, so that the frost and 
snow cannot reach them. Kept in this way 
they are always dry and ready for use.—E d.] 


Carnation Christmas Eve. This is the 
name given to one of the newest winter- 
blooming Carnations. The variety in ques¬ 
tion obtained the award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on the 21st of 
November. The variety is of American 
origin, I believe, and is of the long-stemmed 
class. In colour it is one of the most effec¬ 
tive—a tone of crimson-scarlet. In this direc¬ 
tion I know of nothing to equal it, and in 
saying this I have in mind such as Adonis, 
Flamingo. G. H. Crane, etc. Christmas Eve 
may be likened to Adonis for size and ful¬ 
ness, as also its compact form, while in colour 
I think it stands alone. Sweetly, though net 
strongly, perfumed, this fine variety merits 
general cultivation by reason of its colour 
alone, and when to this good quality are 
added vigour of growth and freedom of flower¬ 
ing with winter blooming, we have a. variety 
of sterling u«»i ill E. .J. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 

The Chrysanthemums shown in the illustra- i 
tion belong to the Masse family. They are j 
of three colours:—Mme. Marie Masse, pink; 
Crimson Masse, deep crimson ; Horace Mar¬ 
tin, yellow; and Ralph Curtis, creamy- l 
white. They look well planted in rows in a 
sunny border, and grow to a height of 2 feet | 
or 3 feet. They flower freely and stand 
7 deg.s. or 8 degs. of frost without being in the 
least injured. They do well in any good gar¬ 
den soil, and require little manure. The old 
plants should be taken up when flowering is 
over and put into frames to form young 
growths, from which cuttings may be taken 
in February or March. These should be 
grown on, and, when hardened off, planted 
out in May. M. Fyers. 

('amp Hill, Milllimher, Aberdeenshire. 

SINGLE FLOWERED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

No section of Chrysanthemums shows more 
advance than the single flowered types. The 
public is beginning to appreciate the real 
value of the single flowered sorts for decora 
tion, and we now have many tine kinds. In 


Quite recently I looked through a large col¬ 
lection of single flowered sorts. Some of the 
plants carried numerous sprays, forming 
dense clusters of blossoms. W hen cut in 
sprays of this character a few such pieces 
are easily arranged, and are also exquisite in 
their appearance. The following kinds are 
worthy of mention. Of the large-flowered 
section 

Gwendoline Loch is one of the best. It 
is a seedling from Edith Pagram, developing 
freely-flowered sprays of dainty blossoms, 
with twisted florets. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as a bright, rosv-pink, with a white 
zone round the yellow disc. 

Ryecroft Belle is free-flowering, and of 
good form. The colour is pure pink, with a 
yellow zone. 

Edith Pagram may be taken as one of the 
better sorts of this type, having large, broad, 
flat-pointed florets of good substance and 
pleasing form. The colour in this instance is 
lilac pink. This variety has recently sported, 
and has given us a beautiful reddish bronze 
flower, with a yellow disc. It has all the 
good properties of the parent variety, and is 
known as Bronze Edith Pagram. 

Delicatissima is of quite a unique colour, 
being rosy-fawn, with a charming yellow disc. 
It is quite distinct, and bears grand clusters 
of handsome flowers. 

Rose Pink is another delightful flower, 



Eirly-flowering Chrysanthemums in an Aberdeenshire garden. From a photograph sent by 
Miss Fyera, Milltimber, Aberdeen. 


1890 the National Chrysanthemum Society 
placed the single-flowered sorts in one group, 
hut after six years the varieties had increased 
so much, both in form and in size, that it was 
decided in 1896 to divide them up into two 
groups—namely, large-flowered and small- 
flowered singles. For some reason the 
society has done nothing further in the classi¬ 
fication of these sorts, although nine years 
have elapsed since the division of the original 
group, and in the interval so many charming 
sorts have been introduced that it is now 
imperative some further divisions should be 
made. The standard which was formerly- 
adopted for these flowers was to have them 
just possessing one or two rows of rav 
florets, and the latter were to be so evenly 
and neatly disposed, to be recognised, that it 
has had the effect of excluding from the ex 
hibition sorts many elegant flowers, besides 
others of curious and quaint forms. These 
latter types of the flower may very well form 
another section, which may possibly be de¬ 
scribed as Japanese single-flowered sorts. 
There is quite a large number of sorts in com¬ 
merce with twisted and curling florets as to 
render them even more acceptable for decora¬ 
tion than those of even form already alluded 
to. It is to these newer types of the flower 
that we must look for variety, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that they will appeal 
more strongly to the flower loving oublic 
than those of the mor/rigicLJorm iu Ivhieli 
the exhiliitor is cs.peoin\ [y 


with several rows of petals. The colour is a 
true bright rosy-pink. 

Progress has wiry twisted florets; the 
colour orange red, with a yellow base to the 
florets, and a well-formed yellow disc. The 
plant is dwarf, free flowering, and bushy. In 

Olivia the colour is bright yellow, the 
yellow disc adding considerably to its charms. 

Rosie Bell is a clear pink flower, with a 
white centre, and yellow disc. Its blooms 
are of good form, and developed in beautiful 
clusters. 

Florrie Owen is a distinct flower of 
creamy-white colour, overlaid with flesh pink. 
It has flat petals, neatly disposed, and is 
much taller than the majority, being quite 
5 feet in height. 

F. C. Warden is a rich creamy-white of 
exquisite form, with a yellow disc. 

Anna Farina is a distinct coloured flower 
of a striking crimson-lake colour, with a 
yellow disc. It is free flowering, and reaches 
a height of quite 5 feet. 

The Fairy is a little Japanese single, the 
blooms white, tinted salmon-pink. The 
plant is free-flowering and bushy. 

Mrs. H. Herbert, a pure white, with 
large well-formed disc, is sturdy and free- 
flowering, being about 3^ feet high. 

Acme, a handsome bright pink flower, with 
a yellow disc, develops fine clusters of blos¬ 
soms of pleasing form. 

Belle of Weybridge is a rich chestnut- 


crimson, semi-double flower. It has a bushy 
dwarf habit. 

S. Eg a it, a. very large white Japanese 
single, is striking on account of its large 
flowers, which are developed on plants feet 
high. 

Stella. —One of the purest white sorts re¬ 
cently introduced, has a striking yellow disc. 

Mrs. R. N. Parkinson is a bright rich 
yellow' self, and is free flowering. 

Clibrans’ 20th Century is a rich, dis¬ 
tinct-coloured flower, with a yellow base, the 
petals curling at the ends. The plant is 
dwarf and bushy. 

Mr. C. Symms is a great improvement on 
the well-known variety Mary Anderson. The 
flowers have the same beautiful form, but 
are much larger. The colour is a soft blush 
pink, and the blossoms are developed in beau¬ 
tiful sprays. 

Of the smaller flowered sorts, a glorious 
rich orange-yellow is a variety named 

Linton. —This is of Cactus shape, free- 
flowering, and the plant is nice and bushy. 

Ariel is a lovely terra-cotta flower of good 
form. The plant has a bushy habit, and is a 
profuse bloomer. 

Belle, a deep rosy-pink, lias several lows 
of petals, and the blooms are borne in beau¬ 
tiful clusters. 

Paris White is one of the most bushy, 
dainty pure, white blossoms with yellow disc, 
being developed in profusion. 

Advance is a distinct advance in the sec¬ 
tion. It is a chestnut-red coloured flower, 
with short, stiff petals, and is free flowering 
and distinct. 

Mrs. Ferguson is a welcome pink sport 
from Mary Anderson, partaking of all the 
charming characteristics of the parent sort. 

Annie Holden, a buff yellow sport, is well 
known. 

Emily Wells is one of the prettiest of the 
clear pink, small flowered singles. The flowers 
are of good form. 

Babs WHITE. —This is a rosy-pink flower, 
with a white centre round a well-formed 
yellow disc. The flowers stand out per¬ 
fectly erect, and make most beautiful sprays. 

Bellis, white, tinted blush, is very free- 
flowering, with charming sprays. 

Horatio is a bright reddish terra-cotta 
flower, tipped gold. It is very free and dis¬ 
tinct. In 

Gem the colour is soft blush, shaded buff. 
It is charming in clusters, and seldom fails to 
please. 

Midget has a large, well-formed disc of 
a yellow colour, with short, flat petals of a 
true pink colour. The plant has a nice 
habit, and is about 3.J feet high. 

Miniature is a good companion to the last 
named, and is a flower of similar form. The 
colour is yellow. The short florets, however, 
are rather brighter than the disc. 

-One thing very noticeable at the 

shows this autumn is the advance made in 
the single-flowered types ; and it will be well 
if those connected with future Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibitions make ample provision for 
them in their prize lists. Hitherto they have 
been looked upon by growers as suitable 
“only for decoration,” and have received 
scant attention. Treat them well, so as to 
obtain flowers of good quality, and I do not 
know how anyone can fail to admire them. 
Grow the plants without any “topping” cf 
growth. This is unnecessary as well as harm¬ 
ful. My ideal of a single Chrysanthemum is 
the variety Miss Mary Anderson. It is of 
medium size, has but one row of florets, 
which recurve in a graceful manner, and it 
bears lovely sprays of blossom on plants of a 
medium height. What we want is all the 
shades of colour with such attributes as 
named. Some kinds have flowers of a starry 
nature, like the new types of Cinerarias. 
These, to me, appear common, but they have 
admirers. Others, again, are made singles by 
pulling out superfluous florets. This manipu¬ 
lation is misleading. The following eighteen 
should please all who grow them:—Belle of 
Weybridge, crimson, shaded chestnut; Bronze 
Pagram, reddish-bronze; Crown Jewel, 
bronzy-yellow; Earls wood Beauty, white, 
tinted yellow; Eureka, fine white; Edith 
Pagiam, light pink ; Frainfield Beauty, 
c-riill's*m ; F. w. Smith, ncTi deep' pink ; 
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(J lady s Heinsley, pretty shade of pink; 
Golden Star, yellow ; King of Siam, deep 
crimson ; Mary Richardson, lovely shade of 
reddish-salmon; Miss A. Holden, straw 
yellow ; Miss Mary Anderson, blush-white ; 
Mrs. E. Roberts, blush-white, good; Rev. 
W. E. Remfrey, deep rosy-crimson; Rose 
Pink, pretty shade; and Sir George Bul- 
lough, rich yellow. C. N. W. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
TOWN GARDENS.* 

Some sixteen or seventeen years ago I was 
given an up-to-date collection of early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums for planting in Myatt’s 
Fields, a small pleasure ground situated in 
Camberwell, and of which I was at that 
reriod in charge. Most of the varieties then 
belonged to the Pompon class, and among 
the earliest to bloom were L’Ami Conderchet, 
Mine. Jolivart, St. Crouts, White St. Crouts, 
Golden Fleece, Nanum, Mrs. Cullingford, 
Miss Davis, Toreador, Canari, and Anatosia. 
Since then, however, great advances have 
been made, and numerous showy and excel¬ 
lent varieties have been raised and distri¬ 
buted. I grow annually several thousands of 
early-flrwering Chrysanthemums for lifting 
and filling the beds previously occupied by the 
more tender plants used in summer bedding, 
and the following is my plan of raising 
them:- During April, choosing, as far as 
possible, a dull, showery period, the old 
stools that bloomed the previous autumn are 
lifted, and all the little growths or side shoots 
are cut or pulled away and dibbled in on a 
piece of well-prepared ground, from a foot to 
15 inches between each off-set, in rows about 
18 inches apart. Of course, the ordinary 
method of striking cuttings under glass may 
be resorted to for increasing rare or delicate 
varieties, but where large quantities are re¬ 
quired the above simple method will be found 
to answer admirably. According to the state 
of the weather the beds may require (to pre¬ 
vent much flagging) one or more thorough 
waterings, until well-established growths are 
made. If broad branching plants are re¬ 
quired, then, as soon as they are well rooted, 
take out their points, for at this period the 
plants consist of one long growth. This stop¬ 
ping causes them to branch freely, with the 
result that by September sturdy and bushy 
specimens are secured. 

As I have now had many years’ experience 
of town gardens, I may claim to be thoroughly 
well versed in the difficulties that arise in 
congested districts, and the freauent fatal 
effects upon plant life that an impure at¬ 
mosphere produces. I strongly urge, wher¬ 
ever it is possible, the increased cultivation 
of early flowering Chrysanthemums. For 
borders nothing can equal them at the end 
of September and on to mid-October. By 
this time the Tufted Pansy has lost its 
beautv. The Dahlia, a grand autumn flower, 
may, by one touch of King Frost, be laid low ; 
but the early flowering Chrysanthemums are 
hardier and bloom at the right time, carry¬ 
ing on, as it were, the summer season, and 
furnishing colour and beauty in our gardens 
and homes, where, otherwise, a blank would 
appear and dismal thoughts of coming win¬ 
ter rise. Just now (October 4th) in our 
crowded streets the costermonger and the 
flower-girl are struggling along with their 
loads of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
each in a humble way conveying cheerfulness 
to many a dark nllev that would be darker 
still without them. To the gardener who has 
to supply a continuity of flowering plants, 
these early Chrysanthemums are at this sea¬ 
son indispensable. In our public parks a 
large variety of tender subjects is now uspd, 
and it is when their beauty lias passed away 
that the early-flowering Chrysanthemum's 
come in. In Victoria Park I am able by their 
use to change the character of a large num¬ 
ber of beds, thus prolonging the season of 
beauty. I have in mv mind’s eye the recent 
transformation of a circular and prominent 
bed in Hyde Park. On one of my visits that 
bed was filled with the best-grown and richest- 
coloured Celosias it was possible to find. A 
few weeks afterwards, passing that way again, 
I found th e Celosias had given place to the 

* Paper real <■> Mr. J. W. Moorman, Superin- 
t. -relent Vi -toria Parky****!-., at the Conference at 
the C'j^tal Palace, October it-to and 


more humble, though equally useful, early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and to this 
moment I do not know which to admire the 
most—the perfect Celosias or the beautiful 
bed of Rabbie Burns. The latter would 
adorn the bed equally as long as the Celosias 
did, and under much less favourable condi¬ 
tions, while the cost of growing the-Chrysan¬ 
themums would be far less. 

I grow and use about fifty different varie¬ 
ties, but favour those compact growers, 
whether Japanese or Pompon, that bloom 
freely during September or early October. 
One of the earliest and most useful of these 
is the self-coloured yellow named Flora ; than 
which for earliness, purity of colour, and 
masses of bloom there is no variety so useful. 
The Desgranges family held for many years a 
prominent position, and was freely used in 
gardens, while it found great favour, when par¬ 
tially disbudded, with the market grower. It 
is still grown and its several varieties are 
still useful. But the Desgranges family had 
to give place to that, grand, useful, and attrac¬ 
tive Masse family, consisting of Mme. Marie 
Masse and its numerous sports; Horace Mar¬ 
tin, a pleasing yellow ; Rabbie Burns, already 
alluded to; Ralph-Curt is, and Crimson Marie 
Masse. Which to admire most I hardly dare 
say; all are good, all are useful in many 
ways, all are needed, and therefore all should 
be given a place, if possible. The plants 
have a light and graceful habit, and the 
flowers in every case are large and attractive. 
Other useful and free-flowering varieties 
grown by me are Blush Beauty, a perfect 
model of a flower ; Carrie, very free ; Cactus, 
early and free; Charlie, of good habit; 
Edith Syratt, pleasing pink ; Ernest Mathieu, 
Francois Vuillermet, Goacher’s Crimson, 
Lemon Queen, Ivy Stark. Nellie, Nettie, 
Orange Pet, Polly, Rosie, Reggie, Pearlie, 
September Belle, Kitty, a most profuse early 
bloomer, and Mr. George Menier, a riefi 
amaranth, besides large numbers of Pierey’s 
Seedling. Anatasia, Mignon. Fred Marronet, 
L’Ami Conderchet, Mrs. Selby, and several 
other old Pompon varieties. The varieties 
that flower abundantly and have a sturdy 
habit are the most useful for the rough treat¬ 
ment they are generally subjected to by us 
when lifted direct from the open ground and 
given a place in some flower-bed that has lost 
its early summer attractiveness. Piercy’s 
Seedling is a well-known and most useful 
variety, fittingly perpetuating the memory of 
its raiser, the late Mr. Piercy, whose labours 
were so long devoted to the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum. There are many varieties 
in cultivation that bloom later than those I 
have named, but, in my opinion, their chance 
of success so much depends on the weather 
that they will not he found so generally use 
ful as the earlier-flowering ones. Probably 
in country districts and under better atmo¬ 
spheric conditions than we have they will be 
of great use in prolonging the season of floral 
beauty. 

For several seasons now I have adopted a 
plan of disbudding some of the large-flowering 
October varieties, and with great, success, 
more especially in the case of Solcil 
d’Oetobre. The cuttings are simply taken as 
if for growing large varieties for exhibition. 
In the month of April, when frost is nearly 
gone, the young plants are put out in a bed 
or open space exposed to all climntiral 
changes and treated as any half-hardy sub¬ 
ject so planted, until the ordinary break is 
made. If there should be four or more 
breaks, leave them, as from the buds that are 
left you blooms equal to any that can be 
grown and opened under glass may be ob¬ 
tained. Unfortunately, with us, the flowers 
soon become soiled and thereby lose much of 
their attractiveness, but in more favourable 
districts most satisfactory results are easily 
obtained. Other October-flowering varieties 
are amenable to similar treatment. 

In conclusion, let me once more urge on 
those who have not hitherto taken an interest 
in early-flowering Chrysanthemums to do so, 
for they cost but little to acquire, and are so 
full of interest and beauty that, when once 
their culture is taken up, it will never again 
be neglected. They are amongst, the easiest 
of plants to grow, and produce finer results 
for the attention given than any other plant 
I am acquainted with. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemum Snowdrop.—I have previously 
called the attention of readers to the value of this 
miniature-flowered white Chrysanthemum, which is 
very often at its best in the early part of Decem¬ 
ber; in fact, I have several times cut flowers at 
1 hristmas. It bears its blooms spray-like, and they 
are of great value for bouquet-making, for the coat, 

< r for whatever purpose cut flowers are wanted. 
The plant 19 of dwarf habit, takes up little room, 
and should be grown by all who like late blossoms.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Decorative Chrysanthemum Glory.— The 

real value of this plant is seen during the 
closing days of November and throughout 
December. For the decoration of the con¬ 
servatory or for providing a quantity of cut 
flowers during the period just mentioned this 
variety should be useful. The blossoms, 
borne in freely-flowered sprays, are of medium 
size, the colour being a beautiful shade of 
rich butter-yellow. It was raised by Mr. 
H. J. Jones, and was exhibited by him at the 
recent Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal 
Palace. The plant has a good habit, and is 
very free and distinct.—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Buttercup.— This new in¬ 
curved flower is one of the finest of introduc¬ 
tions. I doubt if a better exhibit of its class 
has been seen this autumn than a vase of 
half-a-dozen blooms at the Crystal Palace. 
All other yellow incurving Chrysanthemums 
pale beside it. The colour is deep nnd rich, 
its florets stout nnd smooth. The form is 
handsomely rounded, and it is large fur the 
type. It should make a good variety for mar¬ 
ket, because of the excellent quality as well 
as rich colour of the flowers. I think I am 
right in stating that this variety was raised 
by Mr. G. Pen ford, Havant, but the first year 
it was introduced its value was not apparent. 
The following year it obtained a certificate, 
and this season we see it in its true form.— 
H. S. 

Cutting down Chrysanthemums too 
early. —At this season this is being done in 
most gardens. We hear a great deal about 
rust and other diseases, and I am inclined to 
think this is due to the careless treatment 
often given to the plants after flowering. It 
is no uncommon thing to see growers per¬ 
sistently keep off every base shoot till the 
blooms are expanded, and when the flowers 
are over, cut the plants down close to the 
ground. Generally, these plants have been 
fed up with manure nnd the shoots are soft. 
Some years since I asked one of my young 
men who was very eager to cut the plants 
down the object he had in view. His reply 
was to obtain cuttings. I fail to see how 
good cuttings can be expected. To me this 
is strange treatment, when I compare plants 
growing naturally. I do not allow my 
Chrysanthemums to be cut down till the 
suckers are showing.—J. C. F. 

Chrysanthemums Snowdrop and Prim¬ 
rose League for late flowering. —Few Pom¬ 
pon Chrysanthemums can compare with the 
two sorts named above, yet they are seldom 
met with. I have grown them for years, and 
still find them very useful. Although they 
are occasionally met with at the November 
shows, their natural period of flowering must 
be regarded as late November and early De¬ 
cember. Much, however, depends upon the 
method of culture followed in each instance. 
Cuttings of these two kinds aie invariably 
inserted in January, and occasionally I pro¬ 
pagate a later batch in March. The result¬ 
ing plants are pinched when they are about 
G inches high, this inducing them to make 
several lateral growths. On two or three sub¬ 
sequent occasions the plants are again 
pinched; this being done when the new 
growths are at least G inches long. The last 
pinching is carried out about the middle of 
July or a week or so later. From this point 
the growths are allowed to run on to the ter¬ 
minal buds—the only ones that should be 
selected for a free display of blossom. The 
plants are not housed until quite late in 
October, and even later when there is no 
frost. The house is kept cool, and in this 
way the blossoms open of fine form and 
beautiful colour. Treated as herein pre¬ 
scribed, there is no; reason why blossoms 
should not be had right throughout December. 

UIhXaERSITY uFlLLINDlS AT 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CORDYLINES. 

CORDTLtttE australis, better known ns 
Dracaena australis, is n very common plant 
in tbe south-west. In Torquay alone some 
thousands must be grown, as specimens are to 


south-west, vary considerably in foliage, the 
leaves in some instances being 3 inches across, 
and, therefore, far more ornamental than in 
the type. The specimen figured in the ac¬ 
companying illustration, which is growing in 
Mr. Howard Fox’s beautiful garden at Rose- 
hill, Falmouth, is a magnificent example of 
this Cordyline. It is nearly 20 feet in height 


however, have attained the size of the speci¬ 
men figured. The only rival to this in point 
of size, known to me, is growing at Enys, 
and is 20 feet in height, with a circumference 
of 0 feet at 1 foot from the ground. A short 
distance above the ground-level it is divided 
into four main trunks, which are sub-divided 
into about 30 heads, ten of which flowered 



Cordyline australis at Roschill, Falmouth. 


be seen in almost every garden, and some hun¬ 
dred or so are planted in the public gardens. 
In the summer they present a beautiful sight, 
as they almost all bloom, and the great, 
branching flower-sprays, crowded with little 
white blossoms, round which insects of all 
descriptions swarm, arp—%ery handsome. In 
the type the leaves nr/quit^Rrn pgl lluOthe 
seedlings, which are rnVtecI iW the 


and 5 feet 5 inches in girth at 1 foot from the 
ground. It has, as will be seen, numerous j 
branching heads, many of which flower every 
| year, four of the season’s bloom-spikes being 
I visible in the picture. In the same gar- | 
den are many more of the same Cordyline, | 
planted in a double row*, through which, from 
the house, a view of the waters of the 
English Channel is obtained. None of these, ' 


last year. This specimen is 45 years old, from 
seed. Cordyline australis is practically 
hardy in South Devon and Cornwall. In No¬ 
vember of last year 17 degs. of frost were ex¬ 
perienced in some South Devon gardens, fol¬ 
lowed by a very sunny day. This caused 
great havoc, and killed outright, many things 
that had withstood severer frosts without 
damage in dull w'eather. Many examples of 
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Cordyline australis were badly cut, but, even 
in tiie worst cases, where the main stem was 
killed, they have broken strongly from the 
base. It has been stated that this Cordyline 
does not flower until it has attained a height 
of 10 feet. I have, however, seen plants under 
6 feet in height flowering well. 

C. Bank si.—This is a native of New Zea¬ 
land, and quite distinct from the last named. 
Its leaves are about 4 inches in breadth, and 
the flower-ispikcs have their branches less 
closely sot, thus being more graceful in ap¬ 
pearance. The blossoms are white. It. gener¬ 
ally grows from 6 feet to 8 feet, in height, and 
is often clothed with arching leaves to the 
ground-level, showing no trunk. Though not 
so common as C. australis, it is to he. met 
with in many gardens. There is a variety, 
C. B. erythroraohis, with a bright red mid¬ 
rib to the leaves. 

C. i sdivisa. -This species, also a native of 
New Zealand, where it grows at n consider¬ 
able altitude, is often confounded with C. 
australis, the latter being grown in many gar¬ 
dens under the name of C. indivisa. It is a 
rare plant, but I know a dozen or so speci¬ 
mens in the south west. It has, so far as l 
know, only floweret! once in the British Isles, 
this being in Mr. Dorrien Smith’s garden at 
Tresco Abbey, Isles of Scilly, in 1895. An 
illustration of this plant in flower appeared in 
The Garden, February 1st, 1896. The flower 
ing shoot is pendent and consists of numer¬ 
ous closely set yellow and blue black bloom 
spikes, each composed of minute blossoms, its 
effect being more curious than beautiful. 
The leaves are very handsome, being from 
4 feet to 5 feet in length and 5 inches in 
breadth, blue-grey in colour, with a midrib 
of bright red. It is a strikingly handsome 
plant. The finest specimen known to me is 
at Enys, where the largest example is 10 feet 
in height. 

C. lfooKEitr appears to be a variety of C. 
indivisa, as are C. Doucetti ami C. Prince 
Albert. C. lentiginosa is of similar habit tc 
C. indivisa, the leaves being yellowish when 
young, subsequently turning to deep bronze 
brown. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


GROWING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

I want fo ensure success with some Lily of the 
Valley plants. Will you kindly tell me the best 
way to treat them as regards soil, aspect, and plunt- 
ine?—A. M. M. 

[Few hardy plants are held in higher esti¬ 
mation than Lily of the Valley. From its 
growing naturally in shady places, the pre 
vailing opinion is that it should be placed 
where it is protected from the full force ot 
the sun—a conclusion which is correct sc 
far. Not that a shady position is absolutely 
essential to the well-being of the plant, 
further than that, when so screened from the 
sun, there is a gain in more ways than one. 
Lily of the Valley has a great dislike to the 
soil ever being too dry through the growing 
season, and where under partial shade, like 
that afforded by a wall or building, it is less 
likely to suffer in this way than elsewhere. 
It likes plenty of moisture, and should bt 
well watered during spells of dry summei 
weather. This is indispensable in parts of 
the kingdom where the rainfall is light ; in 
attention to this is the cause of the large 
proportion of crowns met with not flowering. 
Another cause of failure, even where enough 
water and manure are given, is the roots re¬ 
maining too long undisturbed, by which 
means they get so crowded that much the 
greater portion of the buds is barren. IV r 
have always found the plants do best when 
they are not allowed to stand longer than 
four or five years without being moved, even 
where comparatively thinly planted at first. 
The best time for breaking up a bed i* ns 
soon as the leaves have died down. Like 
most other things, it dees b.st with a change 
of soil; but if it has to be replanted in the 
same soil the ground should be well dug 
so as to bring up a little new material, work¬ 
ing plenty of manure. It likes gord holding 
loam, and if 4 inches nr 6 inches of new 
soil can he added, so much the better. In 
making beds of Lily of the Valley two courses 
are open—planting small clumps consisting of 
ten or a d >zen crowns, putting them in a foot 


apart each wav; on 
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selecting and separating the blooming crowns 
from those that would not flower. Those that 
will bloom are easily seen by their thick, 
plump condition, whilst the non-bloomers are 
thin and pointed. In planting the crowns 
separately, put them in patches seven or 
eight together, about an inch apart and 
12 inches each way between the patches ; this 
allows room enough for their spreading for 
several years. Of the two methods, plant¬ 
ing in clumps or selecting flowering crowns, 
we prefer the latter, where the bed that has 
been taken up lias not got so poor that the 
plants have little flower in them. Non 
blooming crowns should he planted in a bed 
by themselves, treating them like those in¬ 
tended to flower the following season. 

In planting Lily of the Valley, the mistake 
is often made of putting it too deep, treat¬ 
ment which generally results in failure, so 
far as concerns its thriving and blooming 
satisfactorily. All it requires is its fibrous 
roots being fairly covered, with the points 
of the crow-ns about level with the surface of 
the soil. After the first year of planting, to 
keep the plants up to their full strength so 
as lo produce full-sized spikes of flowers, 
they should he annually top-dressed with 
some well decayed manure.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Transplanting herbaceous Phloxes. For 

planting or transplanting of these Phloxes 
there is a good time and there is a bad, or, 
at least, a less good time. Those Phloxes are 
perpetual in their root production, and so 
soon as the blossoming season is past new 
root fibres are issued and are produced in 
succession right through the winter. It is in 
these circumstances, therefore, that I un¬ 
hesitatingly advise the planting of these 
without delay. Naturally moisture-loving, it 
will be obvious that these things, when early 
established, respond to good treatment. 
These herbaceous Phloxes should never be 
planted in beds highly mounded in the centre ; 
rather should the plants be in slightly 
sunken beds that will admit of a thorough 
watering being given should necessity arise. 
May I mention one item more, for it has an 
importance of its own? It is this. Let tin se 
who appreciate gor d flow'd ing panicles re¬ 
frain from planting big. woody clumps. The 
fresh single growths of 1905 will be seen to 
possess three to six buds at the base, and 
each of these buds in intelligent hands will, 
in 1906, produce a fine head of blossoms. 
Young, vigorous plants, deep and very rich 
soil with moisture are the keynotes of suc¬ 
cess with these showy summer flowers.- 
E. J.. in The Field. 

Belladonna Lilies. One day last week, 
when calling on an old fiiend who resides on 
the South Coast, 1 was astonished to find 
growing and flowering with the greatest free¬ 
dom a magnificent lot of the above-named 
Lily in the gardens under his charge. He 
has formed narrow borders for them in front 
of all the houses that command a fair amount 
if sunshine, and so remarkably well do they 
succeed that the effect, taken as a whole, 
almost rivals what one is accustomed to see 
it, Kew. This is undoubtedly the best method 
>f growing the. Belladonna* Lily, and might 
be more extensively practised than it is, par¬ 
ticularly where the glass structures are 
numerous enough to admit of suitable borders 
being formed against the front walls.—A. W. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter. The 
bright colours of these nre especially welcome 
during winter. To go into a house filled with 
these, and in full bloom, when outside is dull, 
and, maybe, with a covering of snow on the 
ground, is an experience that is delightful. 
One would think the limit of size in the 
lowers had been reached; but apparently it 
is not so, for recent kinds show an advance in 
that direction, and the substance of the petals 
is most marked. To these who cannot visit 
the London exhibitions I give a list of 
eighteen first-rate varieties that I noted re¬ 
cently : Blenheim, scarlet; Goodwood, 
white; Frogmore, crimson, with violet 
shade ; Ascot, salmon ; Hatfield, rosy-pink ; 
Duke or Norfolk, crimson, with plum shade; 
Mrs. Brown Potter, bright pink; Princess of 
Wales, rosy cerise ; Mr. T. E. Green, orange 


red ; Mary Beaton, white ; Mentmore, rosy* 
cerise, with clear white eye ; Lilacina Im¬ 
proved, rich lilac ; Charles H. Curtis, light 
scarlet; Countess of Dudley, orange-scarlet, 
white centre; Sir T. Hanbury, crimson- 
scarlet; Sir F. Treves, crimson, white eye; 
Duke of Bedford, deep scarlet; Mary Pelton, 
pale salmon. The above are single-flowered 
kinds, which are far more effective than are 
the doubles. The only drawback of the 
singles is that the petals fall easily, but in 
winter less readily than in summer. This 
habit may, however, be prevented if we drop 
a little liquid gum into the centre of each 
pip. If this be done the flowers last fresh 
some days in water. H. S. 


ROSES. 

SUPPLYING ROSES NOT ORDERED. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— -Might I ask you kindly to draw atten¬ 
tion to the custom which seems to prevail 
among some Rose growers of substituting 
other sorts, if sold out of those ordered, with¬ 
out any reference to colour or fitness. My 
son required a few standards, and wrote and 
asked whether a certain firm could supply 
them. The reply came back that some of the 
sorts were sold out, but that the others could 
be supplied. These, were, therefore, ordered, 
but on the package being opened it was found 
that two thirds were other sorts which had 
been substituted. I am myself a Narcissus 
grower, and any denier in bulbs knows well 
that if lie substituted other sorts without an 
understanding they would be immediately 
sent back, but the Rose growers appear to 
trust to the difficulty of packing and return¬ 
ing large parcels. At any rate, some care 
might be taken as regards colour, as they are 
often ordered, as in the case referred to, with 
a view to this. The obvious and only honest 
course is, in any case, to send a postcard and 
say that the sorts are sold out, and to ask 
permission to substitute others. In this case, 
however, the firm was communicated with 
beforehand, and it was. therefore, taken for 
granted that the right sorts would be supplied. 

1 hope that you will publish this, as it is a 
real source cf grievance to people with limited 
space, who have a particular liking for special 
Roses, and have to discard the sorts sent and 
buy from other growers. 

W. W. Fowler. 

Earley V irura</e y Readimj. 

December 13/A, 1S05. 


A PLEA FOR THE STANDARD ROSE. 
Rightly disposed about the garden, the 
standard Rose is admired when it happens 
to be well grown. Who can but admire a 
fine specimen of Win. Allen Richardson, 
Caroline Testout, or the brilliant Gross an 
Teplitz? Passing through some of our 
English villages last autumn. 1 saw some 
beautiful specimen trees, and often these 
were to be seen in cottagers’ gardens. It is 
not to be wondered at that the humble 
cottager will often have a standaid Rose that 
the gardener cf his wealthy neighbour may 
envy, for lias he not obtained the Biier him¬ 
self* and planted it carefully upon his well- 
manured plot of ground? The tree was 
budded where it now stands, so that no loss 
of root was traceable to this cause. 

If we would have good specimen standard 
Roses we must first prepare the ground well. 
If planted in a border, or if planted singly 
by drives or lawns, holes quite 2 feet each 
way and rather more in depth should be 
opened for their reception and filled up with 
good material. Do not put the roots more 
than 6 inches deep. Many a standard Rose 
has been ruined through neglect of this 
essential detail. There can be no doubt that 
the standard Rcse has had its career blighted 
by carelessly grown trees being purchased or 
unsuitable sorts. I am often asked fer stan¬ 
dards of such stumpy sorts as Ulster, or such 
bad garden Roses as Bessie Brown. IV bat 
we want nre trees of the glorious Caroline 
Testout type or the inimitable Mine. Abel 
Chntenny.* ai|? my ideals for stan 

dard Roses— soils that will grow and that 
will yield beautiful flowns, and plenty of 
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them. What a picture would a fine-headed 
Frau Karl Druschki be, with its 50 to 100 
blossoms of the snowiest purity, and from its 
vigorous habit it will not be long ere such 
trees are found in the country. 1 must own 
to a great liking for the free-headed sorts, 
such as Longworth Rambler, Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Gruss an Teplitz, Alister Stella 
Gray, and that type, and I would also plant, 
if they were procurable (and if not I would 
bud my own), such sorts ns Felicite-Per- 
petuoe, Bennet’s Seedling, Flora, Dorothy 
Perkins, and others of similar free habit. 
What lovely objects they are when on stems 
about 4 feet high, the great, spreading heads 
covered with innumerable clusters of Roses. 

I am persuaded the standard Rose is not 
yet played out, but rather it will be used 
more abundantly when nurserymen bud upon 
it the right sorts. Fancy a miserable grower 
like Xavier Olibo upon a standard when we 
can have the beautiful Mens. Desir. It is 
tolerably well known that all Tea Roses yield 
finer blossoms from standard or half-standard 
Briers. All who value quality in this race 
must hud some upon half-standards. There 
have been figured more than once in Garden 
ino Illustrated fine specimens of standard 


ilk. Even to day they are unsurpassed for 
summer glory when cultivated as they used 
to be years ago. Rosa. 


AUTUMN MILDEW-RESISTING ROSES. 
The great bane of the Rose grower un¬ 
doubtedly is mildew. Whether Roses are 
grown indoors or outside the same trouble, 
more or less, asserts itself. When Roses be¬ 
come the victims of a severe attack of mildew 
their value is very much lessened, for a Rose 
without its own foliage as an accompaniment 
has no value in a cut state, and certainly 
there is no pleasure derived from the out 
door growth when the foliage is white with 
mildew. It is in the autumn more particu¬ 
larly when mildew is rampant, but in some 
gardens mildew appears at other seasons as 
well as autumn. When at Gunnersbuiy 
House in early October, I saw many hundreds 
of dwarf Roses in large beds, each represent¬ 
ing one variety. What was particularly 
striking about them was the great freedom 
of flower and bud at so late a season, and 
what was equally interesting was the fact 
that Roses could be gathered freely with 
ample ami healthy foliage. The secret of 


to great advantage. A pretty-tinted Rose for 
autumn is Mine. Antoine Mari. 

The foregoing are a few which those requir¬ 
ing Roses in late autumn ought to mnke a 
note of, and for the autumn it is well to 
choose a situation which will afford some 
degree of shelter from the treacherous frost9 
which so often occur at that season. It is 
not suggested that shade from trees is a 
necessity ; this would not be favourable, par¬ 
ticularly in late summer, for then all the 
light and sunshine possible ought to be the 
aim of the planter in the choice of situation. 
Low lying land invites frost much more 
readily than do higher stations, and for this 
reason ought to he avoided. W. S. 


FERNS. 

DAVALLIA PARVULA. 
i This is one of the most beautiful of all 
miniature Ferns. A perfect specimen may be 
I grown in a 3-inch pot. or by planting on 
J raised soil in a pan it is easy to form a tuft 
1 of considerable extent. In the present case 
| the specimen, growing in an 8-inch pan, is 
I about 1 foot wide. Cultivation is quite easy, 
and although a case may 
not be necessary, most of 
the best specimens I have 
hud were grown in cases. 
This Fern no doubt would 
be excellent for growing 
on a miniature raft of 
rough peat, following the 
plan so successfully adop¬ 
ted at Kew for species of 
Polypodium ana other 
similar Ferns. The rhi¬ 
zome of this Fern is very 
slender, and is completely 
clothed with nut-brown 
scales. The fronds, each 
about f inch long by \ inch 
broad, are supported cn 
stalks from 1 inch to 
2 inches long. The fronds 
are deltoid in outline, with 
their divisions almost fili¬ 
form, and the ultimate 
segments are sharp at the 
point. In the forks of 
these ultimate divisions 
the sori are placed. In 
texture the fronds are 
coriaceous, and are bright 
dark green in colour. This 
Fern is one of the old 
genus Leucostegia, now re¬ 
duced to a section of 
Davallia. It is a native 
of Singapore and Borneo. 
R. Irwin Lynch. 


Davallia parvula in the CambridKe Botanic Cardens, 


Roses, and it would bo mrst helpful to i 
amateurs if any readers would send photo¬ 
graphs of any specially fine standard Roses 
they have met with in their travels. 

As most nurserymen stock Crimson 1 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, etc., on steins, 
these should be utilised more where tall 
arches have to be planted. The lower part ( 
of the stem of the Roses would be hidden by 
a climbing plant of the same sort, with | 
growths springing up from the base. In the j 
conservatory the standard Rose is invaluable. 
The Tens and Hybrid Teas are the best for 
the purpose, and I would impress upon gar¬ 
deners that it is not too late to pot up some 
trees ready for another season. Anyone 
having a large glasshouse to plant should 
intersperse a few standard Teas. The effect 
of some really well developed heads of sorts 
such as Niphetos, Bridesmaid, Mamnn 
Coehet, etc., is very telling, and here, under ' 
these artificial conditions, it is possible to 
produce truly wonderful specimens. 

All who bud their own standard Roses 
should not forget to bud one or two of the 
old onee-popular sorts, such as Coupe d’Hebe, 
Charles Lawson. Chenedole, Juno, Mine. 
Plantier, Blairii No. 2, CatJTJfcge Ros< 

Hardy. Ju^j Margotfin, {and/>tV^rs, 



this success, so far ns T could see, was not so 
much the method of cultivation as the choice | 
of suitable varieties. Mr. Hudson discovered 
that this rigid selection of varieties permitted 
him to gather Rosea by the basketful in late J 
autumn. As a means of sustaining free and 
healthy growth, Mr. Hudson mulches his , 
beds with fairly heavy coatings of strawy- , 
manure, which both conserve and maintain 
an equable state of moisture. That Roses , 
delight in mulchings of rich animal manure , 
I have had oft repeated evidence, but eer- ' 
tain Iv I have had no experience of such a 
wealth of healthy blossom in late autumn. 
One of the best of the Gunnersbury Roses to 
resist mildew is Comtesse Riza du Pare, and 
a lovely free blooming variety it is. G. 
Nabonnand is a beautiful flesh-coloured 
Rose, and a constant bloomer—summer as 
well as autumn. Mrs. Jtumsey, one of the 
H.P.’s, is another favourite of Mr. Hudson’s, 
by reason of its freedom from mildew. It is 
a pale pink flower that finds many admirers. 
Corallina is another free-blooming salmon- 
pink Rose which at Gunnersbury does not 
mildew r , but is said to be liable to attack in 
some soils and places. It is a glorious Rose 
for massing, particularly for isolated beds 
on the lawn, where its bright colour is seen ! 


ORCHIDS. 

Dendroblum formosum 
giganteum. -This Orchid 
has become popular of late years, due 
partly to the season of the year when 
it flowers, the pure colour, and large 
size of the individual blooms. To the florist 
it is particularly valuable, and in the warm 
conservatory it is not much less so from a 
decorator’s point of view. When visiting 
Gunnersbury House during the past autumn 
I found that in the culture of this lovely 
Dendrobiuin Mr. Hudson excels; indeed, I 
do not remember having ever seen such 
vigorous pseudo-bulbs or such freedom in 
bloom-spikes. By a close study of its re¬ 
quirements. Mr. Hudson has kept up a suc¬ 
cession of blossom for nearly five months, 
clearly proving its great value. Another 
equally beautiful Orchid which also does well 
at Gunnersbury is Vanda coerulea. There 
is, perhaps, no other Orchid with exactly the 
same tone of blue, made the more beautiful 
by the mottling of the lighter and deeper 
shades of this striking colour. It may be 
remarked of this also that Mr. Hudson 
has had it continuously in bloom since May 
from the several plants which are cultivated. 
Extreme vigour of leaf and spike was ob¬ 
served, so different from that often to be 
found in Vanda enerulea under less suitable 
surroundings. Nifr are spociuRv 
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houses set apart for Orchid culture, as the 
plants are grown in small structures once 
used for fruit growing. Orchids, by the large 
additions which are being made, are fast 
becoming not the least important cf the 
varied subjects grown at. Gunnersburv 
House, and I noticed that other species are 
also as well growu as the two I have 
mentioned.— Visitor. 


FRUIT. 


ENGLISH AND COLONIAL APPLES. 
Whilst we have had in Britain, without 
doubt, a far from satisfactory season, still, 
we have no reason whatever, in the face of 
the handsome and richly-coloured fruits 
grown in British Columbia, and exhibited in 
the Royal Horticultural Hall recently, to feel 
ashamed of our own samples. Let us realise 
that for an exhibition the very best samples 
the colony has were sent, whilst in our own 
case our best samples have been dispersed 
or used, and not the finest for comparison 
could be displayed at such a show; yet from 
the home-grown fruit shown it was evident 
we could hold our own in size ; very largely, 
too, in appearance, and without doubt can 
beat our competitors in general edible excel 
lenoe and flavour. Those who tasted samples 
of the colonial varieties found them ccm- 
paratively soft in flesh, but rather dry, and. 
in some cases, distinctly mealy. The colonial 
Apples can, as a rule, beat ours in colour. 
Many, such as Wealthy. Ring of Tomkins 
County, Ben Davis, AEsopus Spitzenberg. 
and others, have intense crimson lines, but 
these, beautiful as they were, were not the 
best eating; indeed, those fruits devoid of 
colour gave the best edible quality. The 
primary reason why colonial fruits pack and 
travel so well is the dryness of their flesh. 
Bruises, which are unavoidable in fruit 
packed into barrels and boxes, if ever so care¬ 
fully, still assume a dry form of decay. With 
our more juicy fruits bruises lead to a wet 
rot, and therefore would not bear the 
colonial methods of packing for long journeys. 
But with more juice is allied greater brisk¬ 
ness, both of acidity in cooking Apples and 
flavour in dessert varieties. 

Various circumstances, especially those re¬ 
lating to land tenure, keep us from planting 
Apples in large areas, yet., to be able to pre¬ 
sent in our own markets the nation’s full 
capacities, we need not only that on good 
soils and proper sites trees should be planted 
by hundreds of acres, but also that there 
should be many such areas of fruit-trees 
planted in each of the south and western 
counties, so that where we now have bushels 
to put on the market ordinarily, we could 
then have tons. It is not the case, that mer¬ 
chants or retailers prefer colonial Apples to 
ours in any arbitrary sense. If we can put on 
the market ns fine samples as British 
Columbia, or the United States, just as ad¬ 
mirably packed and graded, and in sufficient 
quantity, to keep up a long and continuous 
supply, vendors will deal with them just as 
readily as with samples from any part of the 
world. The past season, probably, did some 
injury to Apple culture, but it was but a 
temporary check. A. D. 


grown under quite cool conditions with the 
exception of sun heat, us it is to be assumed 
the skins would be firmer. In severing the 
lateral from the Vine cut it, if possible, with 
enough stalk so that it can be pushed into 
the neck of a soda-water or ginger-beer 
bottle. These bottles are preferred, for at a 
glance one can see whether more water is re¬ 
quired to reach the lateral. Racks should be 
made to take the bottles, and at such an 
angle that when the bunch is placed in it it 
stands clear of the bottle. The bottles may 
be stood at a distance of 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart. It is not necessary to leave many 
inches of growth above the bunch, or the 
bunches take up so much space, neither can 
they bo examined so well. Occasionally a 
bunch is formed at the base of a lateral, or 
nearly so, that does not allow of its being 
stuck into the bottle. In such cases the 
other end may be inserted, the Grapes keep¬ 
ing just as well. Let the bottles be thor¬ 
oughly clean and nearly filled with clear 
water, and it is supposed a few small pieces 
of charcoal placed in each bottle tend to keep 
the water pure. Choose a bright day for cut¬ 
ting and conveying to the Grape room, 
keeping each bunch clear of its neighbour, 
and cut out any berry showing signs of decay. 
Grapes keep best in a thoroughly dry room 
where a temperature of 40 degs. to 50 (legs, 
can be maintained, according to the external 
conditions of the atmosphere. 

East Devon. 


BOTTLING GRAPES. 

Now the leaves have fallen from the Vines 
no time should be lost in cutting the Grapes, 
so that pruning, cleaning, etc., can be pushed 
forward. Some good gardeners recommend, 
and it is to be assumed, practise, the cutting 
and bottling of their Grapes during the 
month of October, but my idea is that they do 
not keep nearly so well when cut at so early 
a date, and I had several years’ experience, 
having had an unheated vinery to deal with, 
whose crop had to be cut early that month on 
account of the berries decaying and frosty 
nights as soon as the short days set in. At 
that date, naturally, the foliage was quite 
green, and had to be all broken off (the 
varieties were Lady Downe’s and Alicante), 
which I consider greatly interfered with the 
keeping qualities of the berries, as they de- 
eayed even worse than when on the Vines. 
Grapes grown whJj^the aid of_a little fire 

A»n those 




SOWING APPLE PIPS. 

WHEN is tlie time for sowing ttiese? What is the 
Lest soil to put them in? 1 must sow in the open. 
Can 1 sow pips of such popular varieties as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Beauty of Bath. Keswick Codlin, Braroley’s 
Seedling, etc., and graft any variety—dessert or 
kitchen—on the stocks they product*?—F. C. G. 

[As you probably have not many Apple 
pips or seeds, or, as you term them, kernels, 
your best course would be to get some boxes 
3 inches deep inside, put into the bottom a 
thin layer of crocks, cinders, or coarse turfy 
soil ; then fill up with fine sandy soil, and 
in that sow your seed. Make holes all over 
an inch apart and half an inch deep, put a 
seed into each, then cover up and water. 
Then put the boxes into a frame or green¬ 
house, or, failing either, into a large, shallow 
box and cover with large panes of glass or 
thin canvas, to keep the seeds safe from birds. 
When, later, growth took place, the boxes 
could stand for the summer in a partly- 
shaded place, and be kept well watered. You 
could sow the seeds in February. If you 
prefer to sow the seeds out in the open, dig 
and manure a piece of ground and let it 
settle. Early in March draw shallow drills 
on it 12 inches apart, and sow the seeds along 
them very thinly, really stme 3 inches apart, 
and cover up. It will be wise, however, to 
protect this sowing from birds by netting, or 
by placing three strands of black cotton 
along, an inch above each drill. The seed¬ 
lings in the drills may remain two years be¬ 
fore being lifted and replanted in fresh soil 
in rows 2 feet apart and 12 inches apart 
in the rows. Those raised in boxes should 
be planted out the first autumn after being 
well rooted, and for the first year may be in 
rows 12 inches apart, but in the second year 
be shifted into rows wider apart, ns above 
advised. 

It is doubtful whether these two-year-old 
stocks would be Rtout enough in the stems to 
bud or to graft the following year. The 
stems near the ground should In* about the 
size round of a man’s small finger. The 
seeds saved from each variety of Apple should 
be sown and planted out separately. Growth 
would with some be much stronger than 
others. Strong-growing Apples should be 
budded or grafted on weak-growing stocks, 
and weak growers on strong stocks. Bud¬ 
ding, the best practice, is done in August, and 
grafting, where budding fails, in the spring.] 

FRUIT-TREES IN BUSH FORM. 
What is known as a bush tree in contra 
distinction to one trained in the form of a 
pyramid, is, perhaps, the most convenient 
and most suitable kind of tree for amateurs 
to plant when space is restricted. A bush 
I tree being less formally trained than a 
I pyramid, proves less troublesome in the hands 


of an amateur than the latter, which, until it 
reaches to the required height, has to annually 
undergo a certain amount of training, other¬ 
wise tne symmetry of the tree is lost, and, as 
far as appearances are concerned, spoilt. A 
well-trained bush tree has its branches so 
trained and disposed, and that at wide dis¬ 
tances apart, that its contour partakes more 
of the nature of a round-headed tree or a 
well trained Gooseberry hush, for instance, 
so that instead of there being a central stem 
or leader from which the various branches 
emanate from near to the ground and up¬ 
wards, as in the pyramid, each branch be¬ 
comes, as it were, independent of its neigh¬ 
bour from the start, and is furnished from 
base to tip with spurs closely resembling a 
cordon in this respect. Such mode of train¬ 
ing not only ensures a heavier yield of fruit, 
but in the case of Pears and Apples, particu¬ 
larly the latter, the colour is greatly en¬ 
hanced in consequence of sunlight having 
such free play right into the interior of the 
trees. One other point to be mentioned is 
that a bush tree, although of more spread¬ 
ing habit than a pyramid, casts less shade, 
through being dwarfer, a consideration where 
the outer margins of a plot of ground have to 
bo utilised for fruit growing and the interior 
for vegetable culture. 

Most varieties of Apples are amenable to 
this form of training, and the same of Pears, 
which succeed in the open. Plums, too, an? 
a great success grown in bush form, provided 
the trees are lilted every two or three years, 
or until they are brought into a regular bear¬ 
ing condition. The lilting checks the inclina¬ 
tion the trees have to make strong growth, 
and this in turn induces fertility. A non- 
observance of this simple rule is the reason in 
nine cases out of ten why bush and pyramidal 
Plum-trees are so often unfruitful. Of 
Cherries, most of the Duke varieties, and 
such other sorts as River’s Early Black. 
Werder’s Black, Belle d’Orleans Black, and 
White Bigarreau, Black Eagle, Kentish Red, 
and Morello can be successfully grown as 
bushes. The two last are cooking sorts, and 
bear freely when so grown. As regards the 
Morello, this occasions amateurs less trouble 
and anxiety than any other kind of fruit-tree, 
as there is little or nothing requiring to be 
done beyond an occasional thinning of the 
wood to prevent undue crowding, and this, 
generally speaking, does not need doing until 
the trees are established. A. W. 


NOTES AND EEPLIES. 

Apple Reinette d’Angleterrs. — It is 

curious, perhaps, that things known by 
English names in France are not known in 
England always, and vicc-rerm as regards 
ourselves. Here is an Apple which is called 
English Reinette in France, but which I do 
not think we ever had. 1 find it a very pretty 
and good Apple. 1 am one of the few. I 
suppose, who cook all the best Apples. I do 
not mean nil the cooking Apples of the 
routine catalogues, but the best Apples only, 
such asRibston, Newtown, and D’Arcy Spice, 
my test being that, a really good cooking or 
eating Apple should find its own sugar. I 
find this ccoks as well as any I have tried, 
just right without any addition. I have tried 
it as tall orchard trees, which have come 
into bearing rather sooner than I expected, 
and it is a free hearer and k<"»ps well.—W. 

Apple Newton Wonder.— A basket filled 
with magnificent fruits of this truly superb 
late-keeping Apple came under my notice lost 
month. These Apples, for size, colour, and 
quality outdistanced all specimens I have 
previously seen exhibited either in London or 
elsewhere, whether by trade or private 
growers. The fruits alluded to were shown 
at the Margate Fruit and Chrysanthemum 
Show, on November 8th, by Mr. G. Mount, 
of Canterbury, who also staged splendid 
samples of other varieties of Apples in addi¬ 
tion to the one under notice, but the New¬ 
ton Wonder was of such superior merit that 
the fact deserves to he recorded. Mr. 
Mount’s name is generally associated with 
Roses, but that he can also grow Apples of 
the highest order and finish was abundantly 
proved by the fine collection exhibited at the 
above-named show. A. W, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SELECT DAPHNES. 

As a class the Daphnes are neat-growing, 
free-flowering shrubs, not adapted for hold¬ 
ing their own against coarse growing neigh¬ 
bours, but better suited for association with 
more select, subjects. Of the different kinds 
in cultivation I should recommend the fol¬ 
lowing ns a good and representative 
selection : - 

Daphne Bi<aoayana. This forms a low- 
growing, spreading bush, clothed with neat 
evergreen foliage, and in the spring nearly 
every shoot is terminated by a cluster of 
creamy-white blossoms, which a day or two 
after expansion become ivory-white. Each 


| road grit will make it. suitable for this 
I Daphne. 

Daphne Genkwa. —A distinct and pretty 
Daphne, which forms a shrub of a yard or 
more in height, furnished with numerous 
twiggy branenes, which are, when young, 
somewhat downy. The leaves are about an 
inch long, dull green, and silky when young. 
They fall off in the winter, so that the plant 
is totally deciduous. The flowers, which 
make their appearance as the leaves are de¬ 
veloping, are often more numerous than in 
the specimen herewith figured, and they then 
greatly resemble in colour and general ap¬ 
pearance those of the Persian Lilac ; indeed, 
so close is the mimicry that, by the un¬ 
initiated, it is at once taken for a Lilac. 
This Daphne is less hardy than many other 



Daphne Genkwa. From a photograph in Meeere. Cutbu&h'e nurcery at Highgate, N. 


cluster is subtended by a collar-like arrange¬ 
ment of leaves. It is a delightful subject for 
planting on rook work, and even when in the 
open ground it is greatly benefited by large ( 
stones being laid on the procumbent branches. 
First discovered in Carniolia in 1837. this 
Daphne has only within the last, twenty five 
years been generally grown. 

Daphne Cneorum. A pretty little shrub 
not more than a foot high, clothed w ith small 
evergreen leaves, and bearing numerous 
heads of rich pink, highly fragrant flowers 
in spring and early summer. There is a 
variety (major) larger in all its parts than 
the type. The Garland-flower, as Danhne 
Cneorum is popularly called, will not thrive I 
in dry spots, but needs a cool, moist, yet at 
the same time well-drained, position, and an 
open rather than a clayetvsoil. If too heavy, 
a mixture of pent, leaf mould,'Jrirt 


species, and though it will flourish outside 
in the favoured parts of these islands, in 
others a certain amount, of protection is 
necessary. It lias at different times formed 
a. delightful spring feature under glass in 
No. 4 greenhouse at Kew. First introduced 
from China in 1844 by Robert Fortune, this 
Daphne was by Dr. Lindley named D. For¬ 
tune!. It lias always been a comparatively 
rare shrub, and is. even now, to be obtained 
from very few r nurseries. 

Daphne laureola.— This, the Spurge 
Laurel, forms a dense evergreen bush 3 feet 
to 4 feet high, clothed with deep green, glossy 
leaves. The flowers, which are borne in 
clusters generally of fives on the ends of the 
branches, commence to expand quite early in 
the vear, but, being vellowish-green, are not 
at all showy. The berries, when ripe, are 
black. Though not remarkable for flower 


beauty, the Spurge Laurel is, nevertheless, an 
ornamental evergreen shrub, especially as it 
will thrive under the shade and drip of trees 
where little else will grow. A distinct 
variety of this is purpurea, whose leaves are 
of a deep purple tint. 

Daphne Mkzereum (the Mezereon).— A 
well-known plant, and in many districts a 
favourite shrub in old-fashioned cottage gar¬ 
dens. It forms a sturdy-growing, rather up¬ 
right-habited bush, the foliage of which is 
deciduous, but re appears early in spring. 
Its season of blooming is during the first 
three months of the year, at which time out¬ 
door shrubs in flower are limited. The leaf¬ 
less shoots are at that season thickly fur¬ 
nished for some distance with pretty, starry 
blossoms, rosy-red in the type, and of a 
deeper hue in the variety rubra. In alba 
the flowers are white. Of this last there is a 
double form, which is very rare. The flowers 
are succeeded by berries about the size of 
Peas, which ripen early in the summer. In 
the case of the coloured kinds they are bright 
red, and in alba yellowish. Apart from the 
different varieties above enumerated, there is 
another and a very distinct one—viz., autuni- 
nalis or graudiflora, both of which names are 
descriptive, as it commences to flower in the 
autumn, and the individual blooms are de¬ 
cidedly larger than those of the common kind. 
Its season of blooming is, however, not 
limited to the autumn, for, unlike the com¬ 
mon Mezereon, whose flowers expand almost 
simultaneously, those of this variety are pro¬ 
duced from November till some time in the 
New Year, so that at no period is the display 
equal to that yielded by the type; still, 
flowers, however few, are especially valuable 
in late autumn and winter. In all the forms 
the blooms are fragrant. A good deep loamy 
soil suits the Mezereon and its varieties. 

Daphne odora. —The specific namo of 
indiea, which is generally applied to this 
Daphne in gardens, is a misnomer, as it is a 
native, not of India at all. but of China ami 
Japan. The flowers, which are of a pretty 
pinkish tint, and borne in terminal clusters 
during the winter, are very fragrant. Among 
the varieties are alba, rubra, and variegata, 
whose prominent features are indicated by 
their respective names. There is also a 
hybrid between this species and I), sericea, 
known as 

D. Dauphini, which is hardier than I). 
odora itself. As a pot-plant D. odora is not 
always seen in the best condition ; indeed, it 
is best planted out in a prepared bed in a cool 
greenhouse. Safety from frost is all it needs, 
as it is quickly injured by too much fire-heat. 
In the west of England, it may, in many 
parts, he grown out-of-doors. The soil best 
suited to this Daphne is a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. 

Daphne pontica. This bears a good deal 
of resemblance to the Spurge Laurel, but the 
blossoms are of a brighter yellow, and are 
borne only in pairs, while they are later in 
expanding, being at their best in April and 
May. As an evergreen it has all the desir¬ 
able points of D. Laureola. 

Daphne sericea (syn. D. collina).—A 
dense, rather upright evergreen shrub, about, 
a yard high and as much through, whose 
shoots are thickly clothed with small, deep 
green leaves. The flowers are borne in clus¬ 
ters on the point of nearly every shoot, and 
the value of the plant is enhanced by the 
fact that they are produced, more or less, 
over the first six months of the year. The 
colour is a kind of purplish-pink, a tint com¬ 
mon to other members of the genus. Daphne 
sericea is a native of Italy, and has long been 
known in this country. X. 

Budcllcia variabilis Veitchi.— Now that the 
time lias arrived for planting shrubs, your readers 
may like to know tiiat this new Buddleia will form 
a delightful successor to the Lilacs. It commences 
to bloom about the middle of July, and continues 
until late in August. A plant put out here last 
autumn bloomed freely, being quite a picture with 
its long lilac flowers.—ANNIE Handfof.D-Flood, Dale- 
main, Penrith. _ 

Pot-roots of Dahlias (J. M .).—“ Pot-roots ” of 
Dahlias are very late spring-struck cuttings that are 
allowed to remain in their pots during the summer, 
and stored away in a dry place in winter. The ad¬ 
vantages of the " pot-roots ” consists mainly in the 
fact that they furnish strong plants early in the 
season, and. consequently, flower earlier than spring- 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— In the decoration of the 
conservat ory effective arrangement counts for 
a great deal, and it often happens that the 
best plant growers are not the best hands at 
making an effective arrangement. The ques¬ 
tion may be asked, What is meant by effec¬ 
tive arrangement? It is, in a sense, an 
open question, as what one person might 
consider effective another might, deem badly 
done. Lightness and grace, with a due sense 
of proportion, and enough foliage to show up 
the flowers to the best advantage, are always 
necessary. Heavy banks of large blooms 
become rather wearisome in the case of 
Chrysanthemums, and one feels rather glad, 
so far as regards the conservatory, when the 
stock of Chrysanthemums is running out, 
and one has to fall back upon those plants 
which flower naturally or are forced into 
bloom at this season. There are plants which 
flower naturally at this sea.son in a night 
temperature of 50 degs. Camellias, Heaths, 
Epacrises, Genistas, Abutilons, and Choro- 
zemas are capable of considerable develop¬ 
ment, and then become strong features. 
There are smaller things which are valuable 
for grouping and filling baskets for suspend¬ 
ing. Among the latter are Cape Cowslips, 
Begonias, and Stroptocarpi, some of the taller 
forms of which look well in baskets with the 
base draped with creeping plants, such as 
Ficus radicans variegata, Nepeta Gleehoma 
variegata, and Seduiii carneum variegatum. 
Tradescantia zebrina is also useful for drap¬ 
ing baskets. Then there are several Eeros 
well adapted for filling baskets at this sea¬ 
son. Woodwardia mdicans, Neplirolepis 
exalt a la, and the newer forms, N. Piersoni 
and West on i. are suitable for a house where 
the temperature does not fall below 50 degs. 
Asparagus Sprengeri. A. plumosus, and A. 
tenuissimus are all useful for basket work, 
when developed, and they should be grown at 
first, in a warm house till some progress lias 
been made. I have seen Acalypha nnisaica 
and other bright-leaved plants used in this 
way. In working a conservatory there is 
room for much detail in arranging and form¬ 
ing groups and filling baskets. A common 
plant in a thriving condition is of more 
value than a rare plant, which is out of 
health. 

Stove. There is much brightness, both in 
flower and foliage, in this house now. Some 
of the largest plants in flower may be taken 
to the conservatory for a time. Poinseltins, 
when the heads of bracts are formed, will 
last longer in the conservatory than in the 
moist heat of the stove. Begonias, too, may 
be moved to a cooler house whilst in flower. 
Euphorbias lose their leaves in a low tem¬ 
perature, and will be more useful for cut¬ 
ting if left in the stove. To make the most 
of Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora to supply long 
scarlet wreaths in winter, it. should be 
planted out and trained up in a light posi¬ 
tion. I once had a wall til feet high covered 
with this plant, and when in flower it was a 
sight to be remembered, and after long pieces 
were cut for decoration the flower-buds broke 
out from the stumps and the wall was bright 
again. Eucharis Lilies will now he in flower. 
These, also, may be taken to the conserva¬ 
tory for the Christmas decoration. Rcndeletia 
speciosa major is a very useful winter-flower¬ 
ing plant. It grows and flowers almost con¬ 
tinuously, every little spray producing a truss 
of bright flowers, and the flowers are nice 
for working up or for specimen glavsscs. Do 
the watering in the morning. Night tempera¬ 
ture, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Orchard-house. —All trees in pots should 
be under cover now, but before taking them 
indoors thoroughly clean the house; every 
bit of woodwork should be washed with soap 
and water. We have generally used a solu¬ 
tion of Gishurst compound, as it leaves every¬ 
thing sweet and clean. Then, if the walls 
are limewashed with lime containing some 
sulphur, we may hope to start free from in¬ 
sects and mildew, which means a consider 
able saving in the future. In pruning pot- 
trees do not let the branches straggle. The 
aim should be to keep the fruit bearing 
branches as near the food supply as possible. 
There ahould, oC^coftrse,. be no^n|'^crowding 
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but a good deal of the pruning will have been 
done in summer. When the crop of fruit is 
set, the knife may be used Co remove any 
shoots not required, and this will send the 
flow of sap into the branches, where it is re¬ 
quired. So that really, beyond a little thin¬ 
ning and shortening, and the removal of 
snags left, from the summer pruning, there 
is not much pruning to do. Every tree should 
be washed with a solution of Gishurst, being 
careful not to disturb or injure the buds. 
Ventilate freely and keep the buds quiet. 

The pot-Vine house. -Disbud as soon as 
the shoots are strong enough to show which 
are taking the lead and forming the best 
bundles. A strong Vine, well fed, in a 
Li-inch pot, plunged in a gentle heat say, a 
bed of leaves will carry half-a-dozen 
bunches of Black Hamburgh or Foster’s 
Seedling to perfection, but the feeding must 
be studied, for it is quite possible to do too 
much with strong liquids. Colour and finish 
are not always obtained when the Vines are 
over-fed ; and yet in giving nourishment we 
must not he niggardly. I am a believer in 
top-dressings. Some of the best pot Grapes 
I have seen were standing oil a warm sur¬ 
face. Wire-netting surrounded each pot, and 
inside the netting was a mass of rich old 
turf, mixed with bone-meal and chemical 
manure. Night temperature, after the leaves 
unfold. 60 clegs., to be increased to 65 (legs, 
when the bum-lies are visible. 

Winter Cucumbers. Never be without a 
few young plants now, and never plant a 
house or warm pit till the place has been 
thoroughly cleaned. Be careful not to intro 
duce wireworm or eelworms with the soil, and 
if wood-lice are present the cleaner lias not 
done his work properly. Old plants in heal¬ 
ing will want careful handling now. If 
any plant has been over cropped it will soon 
show signs of exhaustion, and another house 
should, if possible, be planted. Keep the 
growlli thin, and do not crop too heavily or 
allow the fruits to hang too long. Tele¬ 
graph still holds its own as a winter Cucum¬ 
ber. Luckie’s Perfection is also useful 
where one wants to cut and conic again. Top- 
dress lightly and often. 

In the rooms. A stand of Cacti and Aloes 
has some decorative value, and as they re¬ 
quire scarcely any water at this season they 
are not so objectionable as some other plants 
which inspire less interest. The Old Man 
Cactus and many others are most, interesting, 
and as many can he grown in very small pots 
they are useful for a change. 

Outdoor garden. A light mulching of old 
Mushroom-bed manure will bo useful for 
Carnation and Pink beds. Bulb beds will 
also benefit from this treatment, and the rock 
garden may be gone over in a similar manner. 
The compost for the rock garden may he 
made up with good loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Yuccas make an interesting group 
on the lower parts of the reck garden, whilst 
such Conifers as Abies clanbrasiliensis and 
pygnuea will give character to the highest 
points. Diversity of surface and variety in 
planting are always interesting. All kinds of 
spring flowers may be planted when the 
weather is open. Trees and shrubs also, and 
Roses, may still go in. New herbaceous 
borders may be made in a liberal manner, 
both in labour and manure- Give the ground 
time to settle, and plant in spring. After 
frost, ail young, recently-planted tilings 
should be gone over, and where the frost has 
disturbed them press them into the earth 
again. This is where a little mulch comes 
in so useful in keeping the plants in position. 
There is no better protecting material than 
Bracken, where it can be obtained. Reeds 
and Rushes also are useful, but should be 
kept dry till wanted for use. 

Fruit garden. —Trees intended to be re 
grafted may be partially headed down now. 
leaving, of course, a foot or so to be cut off 
when the grafts are inserted. The wood to 
form the grafts or scions should be collected, 
named, and laid in on the north side of a 
wall or fence to keep fresh till grafting be¬ 
gins in March. Stone fruits are usually 
budded in summer. Apples and Pears can 
be budded, if any of the grafts fail. In deal¬ 
ing with old trees grafting is the best 
method. 


ting down and working up a new head in 
this way. If the varieties are right and the 
trees healthy new trees may soon be formed. 
I have had new prolific heads formed on 
Damson-trees by cutting back into the old 
wood. The trees operated upon had become 
hide bound and stunted in growth, and cut¬ 
ting back, accompanied by rich top-dressings, 
mixed with wood-ashes, put new life and 
vigour into them, and the crop on the young 
wood in the year following was very heavy 
and the fruit fine. There are many old trees 
that will not pay for renovation, and these, 
of course, should be grubbed up. 

Vegetable garden. -An early kind of Pea 
may be sown oil a warm south border, on the 
chance of being able to gather an early dish. 
Where it is necessary to have Pens as early 
as possible, one cannot afford to neglect any 
chance of obtaining them, and sowing on a 
south border is one chance; others are 
started and brought on in pots to be hardened 
off and planted out in March when the 
weather is suitable. All Peas bear better 
when the rows are isolated, and this applies 
to the crops on the, early border as well as 
others. Instead of sowing the Peas 3 feet 
or so apart, extend the distance and fill in 
between with other crops, such as Lettuces, 
Cabbages, or some Early Horn Carrots. These 
can he cleared off and the ground prepared 
for the next, crop. These early borders are, 
as a rule, always under crop, so liberal sup¬ 
plies of manure are necessary, and. as depth 
of soil is important, old potting soil or com¬ 
post will be useful as a top-dressing. Make 
up a hot-bed now for Early Horn Carrots. 
These are always appreciated, and never 
come too early. If there is a slight hot-bed 
to spare, sow it. with Paris Market Cabbage 
Lettuces. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extract x from a (Jordan Diary. 

January J.st, tiRHl. The beginning of the 
new year is a time of turning over new leaves 

taking stock, as it were, of our position. 
The seed catalogues are coming in, and the 
selection of the new things, in the way of 
vegetables and flowers wc intend to try. re¬ 
quires some thought. As a rule, the best of 
the well-tried, reliable varieties of vegetables 
are retained for main crops, and a few new 
things are bought in small quantities for 
trial. This is the wisest course, but well- 
selected stocks, the growing powers of which 
have been tested, will be obtained from 
growers of repute. 

January 2nd. —We have a plan of the 
kitchen garden, drawn to scale, with the crop¬ 
ping in the year arranged, so that the 
ground intended for each crop may be 
manured and prepared ready before the time 
for sowing or planting arrives. The land is 
never manured for tap-rooted plants. We 
grow chiefly early Potatoes, and the land for 
these is usually trenched and manured, re¬ 
gard being had* to the crop that is to follow. 

January 3rd. — No one in these times of 
pressure can trench the land ofteuer than 
one© in four years. Potatoes usually 
occupy the trenched ground, and these are fol¬ 
lowed by Strawberries, Onions, etc. Of late 
years, our main crop of Onions has been 
raised under glass and planted out early in 
April. Since we have adopted this plan we 
have had no trouble with maggot, and the 
crop has been much finer and heavier. Car¬ 
rots do not want fresh manure, and usually 
follow' Celery. 

January 4th.— There is always plenty of 
work in reserve for bad weather. In frosty 
weather old shrubs and trees can be grubbed 
up and dead wood cut out of old specimen 
trees about the grounds. If snow falls 
heavily, we take long poles and shake it off 
the Cedars and other heavy-foliaged trees. 
Pea-sticks are trimmed in bad weather, 
stakes and labels made and painted, so that 
no time is lost on such work in fine weather. 

January 5th. I see in an old diary we had 
seme large trees and shrubs to move; time 
pressed, and a large proportion of them were 
moved during a severe frost. The work was 
much easier done. The tops of the balls 
were frozen and the soil hung together well. 


Old trees may be renovated by cut- | nncfcttot o-tree or shrub suffered. It would 
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not bo wise, probably, to move little stuff, 
but. large trees and shrubs, with balls over 
half a ton in weight, may be moved with 
advantage during frost. 

January (1th.- Provision is being made for 
making up hot-beds by mixing and turning 
leaves and manure. Seakale has been lifted 
and laid in ready for forcing. Horse-radish 
has been lifted and laid in ready for use. 
Early Potatoes have been started in pots, 
ready for forcing. French Beans have been 
planted in heat for succession. Mustard and 
Cress are sown in boxes twice a week. A 
stock of Green Mint and Tarragon is com¬ 
ing on, to be ready when wanted. 


POULTRY. 


FEEDING FOWLS FOR WINTER EGGS. 
In the November issue of the Journal of the 
Hoard of Agriculture , Mr. F. W. Snell, writ¬ 
ing on the above subject, says : — 

Poultry keepers cannot expect to make 
their fowls pay unless they first become pos¬ 
sessed of the right stock, and experiments 
have proved the necessity of dispensing with 
old mongrel hens, and replacing them with 
strong healthy pullets, hatched after the first 
week in March and before the first week in 
April ; such birds, may, as a rule, be relied 
upon to produce winter eggs. The laying 
qualities of all fowls are a matter of breed¬ 
ing as well as feeding and housing, but the 
secret of winter egg production, undoubtedly, 
lies in the feeding. Where it is desired to 
keep up a regular supply of winter eggs hnlf 
of the stock should consist, of pullets, and 
these, if carefully fed, should give a fair quan¬ 
tity of eggs right through the winter. Second- 
season hens are also reliable and gord for the 
purpose, provided they are carefully fed 
previous to and during moulting, but if 
neglected at this, the most critical period of 
the year, they seldom produce many eggs 
before the spring. In the month of July, 
when the young pullets are sufficiently de¬ 
veloped, those that, appear suitable for laying 
purposes should be retained, and all the 
others fattened and killed. 

Feeding the pullet*.—\t is a poor policy to 
overfeed and to have a lot of food left stand¬ 
ing about. No rules tan bo laid down as to 
the quantity of ford birds will consume, the 
best guide being their appearance when ap¬ 
pro acTied ; if hungry they will appear anxious 
and eager to get their meal, otherwise, less 
than the usual quantity of feed should he 
given. In other words, always allow the birds 
to go away with an appetite for more. Fcr 
winter egg production it, is best to commence 
feeding three times daily when the pullets are 
first, selected. For the morning feed use a 
mixture composed of two parts pollards, f< ur 
parts Barley-meal, half part Bean or Pea- 
meal, two parts Oatmeal, and quarter part 
prepared meat (scalded). The foregeing 
should be mixed together with warm water 
and given in a crumbling state, troughs being 
used for the purpose. If soft food is thrown 
about where there are dry leaves. Grass, | 
straw, or similar rubbish, evil results often 
follow through fowls being crop-bound. 
Although there may be plenty of Grass, there 
is nothing more helpful in winter than a 
mid-day feed of some kind of greenstuff. 
Thousand-headed Kale is best, but, failing 
this, Cabbage may be used. For the evening 
meal use Wheat, Oats, and kibbled Maize in 
rotation, changing the grain each week. This 
should he scattered wide, or in a way that it 
will give the fowls plenty of exercise to gather 
it. IF it can be managed, it is advisable to 
keep the pullets in a field or on a Grass-run 
and separate from the hpns until the end of 
October, when they may be moved into their 
winter quarters, if there are any. Many of 
the early pullets should be laying by this time, 
and as it is certain to take them a week to 
get used to their new quarters, the egg cur¬ 
rent is not so likely to be interfered with by 
the upset of moving as when the weather gets 
colder. 

Feeding the hens. —Many hens are kept 
which fail to produce an egg for several 
months each winter. A large number of these 
liens are useless for the purpose for which 


There are two months in the year when hens 
require special attention as to feeding—Sep¬ 
tember and October—and many hens that 
would be egg producers fail through neglect, 
at this period. The injury is caused through 
want of helpful food during moulting, so as 
to enable them to get their young feathers 
quickly without cheek to the system and be¬ 
fore the cold weather comes. Special feeding 
should start as soon as a sign of moulting 
appears. Experiments made on fifteen hens 
just beginning to moult, nnd selected from a 
yard of 180, gave the following results :—They 
were placed in three different pens of five 
birds each on September 9th, and kept there 
until the 9th February following. The fowls 
in No. 1 pen had nothing but hard grain, con¬ 
sisting of Wheat and Maize, with cold water 
to drink, and were kept without grit, shell, 
or green-stuff. The last hen finished moult¬ 
ing about the middle of November, one died 
on December 14th, and another laid six eggs 
in the month of January. The hens in No. 2 
pen were fed in the morning on four parts by 
bulk of Barley meal, two parts ground Oats, 
and two parts Pollards, mixed with cold 
water; with Wheat. Barley, and Maize alter¬ 
nately in the evening ; grit, and oyster-shell 
occasionally ; cold water to drink. The last 
hen completed her moult at the beginning of 
November, cue started to lay on 4th Novem¬ 
ber ; two more in December, and another in 
January. Eighty-two eggs were obtained 
altogether. Those in No. 3 pen as a meriting 
feed had two parts by btdk Pollards, four 
parts Barley-meal, cne part old Bean-meal, 
two parts Oatmeal. This was mixed with hot 
water and soup, the soup being obtained by 
boiling in a copper large hones and a few 
pieces of fat obtained from butchers. An¬ 
other addition, three days in the week, was 
boiled Linseed. A pint, of pure Linseed was 
put in a saucepan and four pints of water 
added. This was then placed on the fire and 
allowed to boil slowly until it became of the 
consistence of gruel ; after being allowed to 
cool, half a pint was used at a time, mixed 
with tho other soft. food. This constituted the 
morning feed, which was always placed in 
troughs. To drink they bail warm water and 
milk. About midday some Kale or Cabbage, 
with a few heavy Oats, was given; in tho 
evening Wheat or Maize, and old Peas once a 
week, with a plentiful supply of grit and shell. 
This pen of birds was ali moulted bv the 
second week in October, and kept in perfect 
health and plumage right through the win¬ 
ter. One bird started to lay on the 21st Octo¬ 
ber. and another on the 23rd, and by the end 
of November four were laying regularly; the 
other laid a few eggs in December, but soon 
stopped and was useless, except to kill. The 
other four bird* laid 195 eggs. Similar re¬ 
sults were obtained with pullets. 

It will he noticed, when visiting poultry 
shows held in the winter, that many of the 
liens or pullets exhibited are laying, although 
the weather may be severe and eggs scarce. 
These birds are continually being sent about 
the country ami subjected to rough handling 
and exposed positions, often in a draught. Ti e 
reason why they lay when country birds do not 
is that being show birds they are carefully 
fed on good substantial food, and given every 
attention when at home. Dairy farmers care¬ 
fully study the feeding of their cows in order 
to keep up the supply of winter milk, and in 
the same way poultry-keepers must remember 
that winter eggs can only be produced by 
those who are careful in the feeding of their 
fowls. 


not touch them. It is quite harmless to 
plants. The directions for using it are ou tho 
tins.—S t. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted »» 
Gardening /res of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, Uolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruit.— Headers who ditire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received / row* 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be tent. We can undertake 
to name oiuy four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


they are kept, but the rfTTKiinder, witl| 
and proper feeding, would b* p<| ^ 


Vaporite. A short time back there was a 
query as to the value of vaporite. As there 
have been no answers, I write to say my gar¬ 
dener has found it most valuable in destroy¬ 
ing wireworms, slugs, etc., in the garden. 
Last, spring he sowed seeds over and over 
again iu boxes. They came lip well, then 
after a day or two vanished, evidently de¬ 
stroyed by some invisible insect. After he 
mixed vaporite in the soil before sowing the 
seeds he had no trouble. It is especially 
efficacious against slugs. Lately I have tried 
sprinkling it on Iris stylosa, which comes into 
flower in November, and though the buds 
were gathered before they opened they had 
nearly always been nibbled by slugs. Since j 
the vaporite has been tried these pests do 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Some good Clematises (Ayrshire). — O'hod 
Clematises arc: — Jackmani type: Gipsy Queen, 
dark velvety purple; Mme. Edouard Andre, bright 
velvety red; White Jmkinuni, white. Lanuginosa 
type: Lady Caroline Neville, Friinli white, mauve 
bars; Henry I, creamy-white; and Nelly Moser, light 
mauve, with bright red bar. See article ill our 
issue of July 16th, 1904, which can he had of thu 
publisher, price lid., post free. 

Seedling Gloxinias (T.).—Keep your seedling 
Gloxinias in a temperature of 50 dogs, to GO degs. 
Give less water now', and finally dry them off. Start* 
the bulbs iu the spring in a warm place, and turn 
them out of pots when the new growth is a few' 
inches high. Repot into larger pots, removing old, 
loose soil, and feed when full of roots, or repot for 
larger plants. Always have them near the light, and 
water sparingly for a time after repotting. 

Treatment of Vallotas ((!. II.).— The secret of 
getting this beautiful plant to bloom freely and well 
is to induce a strong growth during the early part 
of the season, and to ripen it oil well in August, 
and then it- seldom fails. The plants should be re¬ 
potted in March or the early part of April, giving 
each a pot one or two sizes larger than before. 
Push them on in a greenhouse temperature, with 
I lenty of water, and at the end of July stand tho 
l lants out in the full sun for a mouth, and give 
water rather sparingly. 

Using a greenhouse (Novice). — It is very difli- 
i ult to advise you, as you give us no particulars as 
to the size of the house. In an unheated liou.se you 
can do nothing in the winter in the way of growing 
plants. The best thing would be, as the house 
seems surrounded by walls, to get together a collec ¬ 
tion of hardy Ferns, and in the spring to mix with 
them—on the stage, if any such exists—those bulbs 
which you have potted, and which should now he 
plunged in ashes so as to allow them to root well 
before taking them indoors. 

Flowers for wreaths at Christmas (II. B. ('.). 

—Callas are very useful. Bouvardias are specially 
good for the purpose named, us if grown iu quantity 
they may he had from October till January. The old 
double White l’rimulu (alba plena) is invaluable for 
wreaths, and Roman Hyacinths may he had in 
quantity at this date. For foliage, Adiantums or 
Maiden hair Ferns are alwuys good, ulso commoner 
kinds, and the Asparagus in variety. The foliage of 
Grevillea robusta and G. elecans is useful for backing 
Powers, also well-grown leafage of the strong-grow¬ 
ing kinds of the sweet-scented Geraniums. 

Management of a greenhouse (IK. Q.).— Tho 
most suitable temperature in a greenhouse for such 
a mixed collection of plants as the one in question 
would be one of from 43 degs. to 53 degs., keeping 
the Pelargoniums and Fuchsias at the coolest end 
of the house and the atmosphere dry. Probably the 
easiest-grown and best plants to fill the house with 
would be Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Cine¬ 
rarias. During the summer, when the occupants 
just named would be better out in the open air, 
Tomatoes might be grown in it, and in the 
early autumn a few Chrysanthemums would make a 
nice show therein. 

Violets failing ( J. J.).— It is difficult to state 
what is the cause of the flowers of your Violets going 
oft in the way described without seeing some of the 
diseased flower stalks. Want of air will cause a 
similar growth; also the plants may be dry at the 
roots, and red-spider will cause the blooms to open 
in the way described. Examine the foliage for the 
latter pest, and if the back of the leaves he covered 
with a white cobweb ami minute spiders this is the 
cause. Syringe with Tobacco-water, and give air 
freely for a lew hours afterwards. If the plants 
were old roots lifted-that is, not. prepared for 
frames, such plants will give a poor return. Young 
plants are essential for the purpose. 

Uses of cold frames (IK.).— The uses to which 
cold frames may be put iu winter are many. Such 
things as Auriculas, Carnations. Chrysanthemums, 
Polyanthuses, Eclieverias, Calceolarias, Violets, and 
Roses, etc., will all do well in them by covering the 
glass during severe frost, with mats or other pro¬ 
tecting material. Lettuce nnd Endive -tan be 
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sheltered in them; or early Cauliflower and Lettucc- 
i.lanta pricked out in a bed of soil in them do admir¬ 
ably. and are very valuable for planting out early 
in the spring on warm borders. Early kinafi oi 
Radishes and Carrots, too. might be sown in them 
after the Cucumbers are over, and they would give 
some useful pullings for the table during the winter. 

Oleander leaves, scale on M- 11'.).— The leaves 
you send are covered with brown scale, a pc>t to 
which the Oleander is very liable. Jhc black, sticky 
substance is caused by the scale. J here were also 
traecs of mealy-bug. The sooner you set to work 
and sponge the leaves with strong Tobacco-water, 
in which some soft-soap has been mixed, the better, 
more especially as you say you have the plant in a 
vinery. Continued perseverance^ in the sponging is 
necessary to keep down the pest, which will, if not 
i leu red out, get on to the Vines and cause infinite 
trouble 

Planting Lily oi the Valley (f. p- S..-ri ,c 
Lily of the Valley crowns should be planted in OiLo- 
l.er in a bed of rich, deeply-dug, well-manured soil, 
nud in a moist spot. Failing this, a shady position 
is the best. The crowns should be firmly planted 
in lines and be covered with about an inch of soil. 
Kadi autumn, when the foliage has died down a 
mulch of decayed manure should be spread over the 
bed. If the weather is open you can plant now; but 
it is far better to do so us early in the autumn ns 
possible to encourage the root action before severe 
weather .comes. See also reply to ‘A. M. M., 
page 574. 

Growing Ranunculus (.Mrs. Chmn)t Allen).— 
The situation should be open, hut not exposed, and 
the soil a good loam with which good, decayed stable- 
manure has been thoroughly mixed. The bed should 
be prepared about a month before planting, digging 
1 .r, i„ c hes. Plant about the last 


it up to a depth of P 

half of February. Drum «wuu «^-r-\- 
li inch deep should be drawn out with a hoe, the 
claws or the roots should be placed downwards and 
pressed into the soil, winch should be raked over, 
and a top-dressing of good loam about 2 inches in 
thickness added. Water freely if the weather is 
dry when the plants are growing, and on no account 
should the roots be allowed to become dry. A light 
top-dressing of some artificial manure just as the 
loliagc is developed will be beneficial. Hunt the 
■Gladioli’s Colvillei at once. 

Tecoma Smithi, growing (South 
For the greenhouse Tecoma Smithi is by far the best 
of the genus yet introduced. All the species are shy 
flowering, but this is not. Plants were first raised at 
Kew in lasO and flowered in the autumn of the 
following year, and cuttings from these have 
II iwered every year since. The plant is of sturdy, 
erect habit, the flowers being borne at the ends of 
the shoots from September to January. The blooms 
are tubular, somewhat drooping, and each from 
1> inches to 2 inches long, the colour bright yellow 
tinted with orungc. It was raised in Australia, and 
is said to be a cross between T. capensis and l. 
velutiua. The fact of its corning true from seed 
renders it interesting, as most hybrids when raised 
from seed revert to one or other of the parents. 
Cuttings should be taken as early in the year as 
I ossitle, lisins? hall ripened wood of about 3 indies 
long. Strike them singly in small pots in a brisk 
bottom heat. Grow them on quickly in a moist 
greenhouse till about June, when they should be in 
pots from 6 inches to 7 inches in diameter They 
should then be hardened off a little in * cool-frame 
and stood in a sunny position. Towards the end 
of August, flowers will bo showing from the tops 
of the shoots (which ought never to be stopped), and 
the plants may then be placed in a frame and fed 
with manure till the racemes are well advanced. 
Remove all axillary shoots. After flowering, the 
I-hints may bo sheltered in a cold frame, cut buck in 
spring, and grown on as before. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Chimonanth us fragrans not flowering 

(.lfrs. Malone).—A groat mistake in the culture ot 
this winter-flowering shrub is that it is pruned at 
the wrong season of the year. As the blossoms are 
produced on the previous season’s growth, pruning 
should be attended to when the flowering is over. 
Then the shoots that have bloomed should be cut 
back to the main branches and when growth again 
commences abundance of young shoots will be made 
that will flower the following season. These, again, 
should be pruned in the same way as those that 
preceded them. A few twigs with blooms on them 
placed in a room last a long time. No harm is done 
to the shrub by cutting these twigs, as in the 
ordinary course of treatment they would be cut 
away after the flowers have faded. 

Striking cuttings of Himalayan Rliodo 
dendrons (Mrs. Clow ).—Though most of the Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendrons, which, we take it, are the 
kinds to which you refer, can be struck from 
cuttings, they are difficult to increase in this way. 
The best cuttings are formed of the shoots of 
medium vigour, not the very strong ones, which 
should be taken when they are in a half-ripened 
state. The cuttings should be about 4 inches long, 
and if the shoots are only of that length, take care 
that the thickened portion at the base (that is. just 
where it springs from the previous year’s growth) is 
allowed to remain, as roots are produced from that 
part more readily than from any other. When the 
cuttings are taken, remove one or two leaves fiom 
the bottom as may be necessary. Put the cuttings 
into some clean pots (those from 4 inches to j inches 
are the best) well drained with broken . rocks, and 
filled w ith a mixture of equal parts of flue peat ami 
rilver-sand pressed down very firmly. Insert the 
cuttings around the edge of the pot, taking fare that 
the soil is closed tightly around each cutting. Then 
give a good watering through a fine rose in order 
to settle everything in Ita P lace, and put the rots 
when filled in a .lose FfopItujJjng-easel ill «« inter- 
inediiitp* temperul urc. IKvmi/1\ ii ityw ImiJt li ke 
three liu.nlhs to rootXauwMjTilor otitViire to 


occur. You will find a note as to the “ Layering of 
Rhododendrons,” in our issue of November 18th, 
p. 487. The flowers of all the Acacias are of some 
shade of yellow. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberries, treatment of (E. T.).—The best 
plan will be to well top-dress the beds now with some 
half-decayed stable-manure. This will be washed 
down to the roots by the winter’s rain, and will 
greatly benefit the plants. Hoakings of liquid 
manure in the spring will also be beneficial. See note 
in our last issue, p. 653. 

Peach-trees in a cold greenhouse (If.).—As 
the Peach-trees in question are shaded somewhat by 
the Vines, probably the cause of the bad set of 
fruit on one tree was in some degree owing to the 
wood being unripe—the result, of the shade: insuffi¬ 
cient ventilation, too, may have increased the mis¬ 
chief. Another season keep the Vine shoots as thin 
as possible consistent with their well being. It, would 
certainly be a good plan to fork out now some of the 
old exhausted soil from the border, and replace it 
with good turfy loam. If the old border is found 
to be dry beneath the surface, give it a thorough 
soaking of water before adding the fresh soil. 

Grafting large Crabtree (F. C. ().).— If you 
want Apples on your old Crab-tree, when properly 
grafted, to he ornamental, you should, to have 
richly coloured fruit, work Worcester Pearmnin, Gas¬ 
coigne’s Scarlet, and Baumann’s Red RpJnette. But 
neither of these is specially good for cooking or 
dessert. If you want cookers, do not use Bramley’s* 
Seedlings or Warner’s King, with Mere do Menage; 
but rather have Lord Derby in place of the last, 
as the three are equally strong growers. We should, 
however, to get good fruiters, prefer Stirling Castle, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and either Bismarck or New¬ 
ton Wonder. If you wanted three good dessert 
Apples, have Allington Pippin. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and Stunner Pippin. Grafting should be done just 
■is the sap begins to rise in April. Gel all your 
scions taken off at once, tied into small bundles, 
labelled, then laid in soil on a north bonier to keep 
them at rest until wanted. Before grafting cut the 
tree stems clean olf a few inches lower down. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes for seed <G. B. B.).— You may lay out 
on shelves or in shallow boxes Potatoes for next 
year’s planting so soon as you like. Early ones push 
shoots early. Late ones may be so set up in the New' 
Year. Of course, all must he kept secure from 
frost. 

Weedy garden (IF.).—To get a neglected garden 
clean, set nbout the work at once. Burn the large, 
coarse weeds, and place burnt refuse on the ground. 
Any smaller weeds dig in—that is, trench or double 
dig, placing the weeds in the bottom of the trench. 

If land is poor, keep the best soil at. the top, placing 
the weeds under the second spit. Turn up the soil 
as rough as possible: this will get pulverised and in 
good condition by planting time. 

Growing Cucumbers with a Vine and 
Peach-tree (G. /(.).—It is inadvisable to attempt to 
grow Cucumbers in the same house with a Vine and 
Peach-tree. The Cucumbers might succeed fairly well 
in the summer if the house contained a Vine alone, 
because they will stand a considerable amount of 
beat and rather close atmosphere: but in the case of 
the Peach-tree certain failure would result. This 
fruit-tree likes abundance of heat and moisture: but 
it must be accompanied by an amount- of ventilation 
which would mean death to the Cucumbers. Better 
leave the greenhouse to the Vine and Peach, but 
grow the Cucumbers in a frame on a hot bed of tree- 
leaves or other fermenting material. 

Gas lime and Potato-scab (J. F. Robertson).— 
Yes. the gas-lime would kill all the roots with which 
it comes into contact. Ground in the open and away 
from fruit trees may now be dressed with gas- 
lime in sufficient quantity to just whiten the soil - 
that is, when it is vacant and likely to be so for 
some time. Aoply the gas-lime at the rate of two 
bushels to three rods of ground, spreading it. about 
evenly and wed! breaking it up. I.et it lie for a 
month, then break it up with a rake and dig it in. 
The ground will lie fib for cropping in the spring, but 
wc should not crop the ground with Potatoes again. 
Sec article on “ Potato-scab.” in reply to “ Hortus," 
in our issue of November 25th, p. 500. We cannot 
trace the first letter which you say you sent. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Bog nor.—See article in issue of December 23rd, re 

“ Propagating Chrysanthemums.”- South Stafford —See 

replv io " M. F. W.” re “ Pruning Marshal Niel Rose," in 

our issue of last week, page 656.- CreuneU.— See article 

in this issue re "Daphnes,” page 577.- Mikado. —Tuf* 

is a soft or porous stone formed by depositions from water 
usually calcareous. It is used for building indoor rook 

gardens- F. Bumble— Any large Rose grower should 

be able to supply you. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names of plants. C. C. CcnVfi/.—We named some 
of these in the issue of December 23rd, but the specimens 
were very poor. The ones you now tend are certainly 
better, i, Asparagus Sprengeri; 2 and 3, Stephanotis 
floribuoda; 4, Libooia floribunda ; 5, Lapageri* rosea; 

6, Eupatorium riparium ; 7, Maranta zebrina.- Cheshire. 

—1. Pteris cretiea; 2. Adiantum cuneatum ; 3, Pteris 

serrulata cristata.- Chan. Crockett.—A hip or seed pod 

of the Dog Rose. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

George Andrews.— Impossible to name from the sketch 

which you send.- W. Sewey .—Aloe sp. See treatment 

recommended for Cacti on page 570. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 
1006 . 

January 9.— R.II S. Meeting. 

„ 23—R II.S. Meeting. 

February 13.—R.H.S. Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. 

March 6.—R U S Meeting. 

„ 2a—R.H.S. Meeting. x 

22.—Exhibition Colonial Fruit, R.H.S. Hall (2 day s). 
„ 28.—Liverpool Hort. Association Spring Flower 
Show (2 days). 

April 3.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex Hort. 

Soe. Spring Show (2 days). , 

„ 17 — R.H.S. Meeting ; also Primula and Auricula 

Soe. Show. 

„ 25.—Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

May 1.—R.U.S. Meeting. , t . . 

„ a—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh (2 days). 

,, 15.—R.H.8. Meeting. 

„ 21).—Temple Show 0 days). 

June 6.—R.H.S.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 12.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 20.—R H.S. Show of Table Decorations. 

,, 26.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

July 4.—Croydon Hort. Show. 

„ 6.—Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 

10.—It H.S. Summer Show at Holland House. 

„ 17.—R.H.S. Meeting. . 

,, IS.—Royal Caledonian Soc. and National Rose Soo. 
at Edinburgh. 

,, 24.—Carnation ana Picotee Soc., R.II.S. 

,, 26.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 80.—Conference on Plant Breeding (4 days). 

August 1.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society (2 days). 
„ 14.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 21.—Brighton and Sussex Hort. Soc. Summer Show 

(2 days). 

„ 28.—It.H.S. Meeting. 

September It.— R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 12.—Royal Caledonian Society, Eimburgh 

(2 days). 

,, 19.—National Rose Society, Autumn Show. 

„ 25.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

October 9.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 16 .—British-grown Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 21.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

November 6.— R.H.8. Meeting ; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort. Soc. Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
13. —Birmingham Hort. Show (3 dm), 

15.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrj-8- 
anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 20.—R.H.S. Meeting. 


Wc shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


It is one of Nature’s provi¬ 
dences that a vigorous climate 
begets a vigorous constitution in 
plant and animal life. 

Ia our sea-exposed nursery the 
plants are subjected to the vary¬ 
ing moods of blustering Boreas. 
It is, therefore, a case of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. Our plants 
thrive well in any position, so 
our customers tell us. 

Write now for Collections for 
various purposes. The prices 
are bedrock. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


Catalogues received.—E. A. Webb and Sons, 

Stourbridge .—List of Seeds, eta. -John Peed and Son, 

Went Norwood .—List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

W. J. Unwin, lliston, Cambs .—Catalogue of (riant■ 
jlou erc i Sweet Pegs, 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in Use foUowvng sines, 
U bj 10 li by 18 80 by IS K b, li *> br 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 hy 14 JO by 18 JS by 18 

18 by 10 18 by 18 18 by 16 84 by 16 84 by 18 

100 feet boxes! 100 foot bo«e*l Srd. m»lltJ. 

4th., 15 oi. /14-/6 4thB, 31 on. / lo/ts 1 6 per box «itr» 
Hons.—Olass cut lo any Sint lU slight advance on abate prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line*.—8 by 6,9 by 7. 

10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-ox., 12a.; 21 ot. Ms. pv box, 

11 extra for *r&. Puttr. 28 lb 2<. 6d Aflat,. &UA- 

ban* Nall* and Rooflns Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varmsb. ftrom stook. Put 
free on rail In London. Package free. All » ■ eot 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf ^care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oondlUon before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers wiU do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from etook at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing ordgs witti agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B- ROBINSON , 
Wholesale (-lass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, MOOT-lane, 
London. EX. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years.___ 
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FINE WALLFLOWERS — 

___Blood Rod, Belroir OMtie, Primra; 

Dame, Harbinger, Golden King, Golden Tom Thumb, selected 
busby plants, Is. Bd. 100. Fin*.Cabbages, best kind, ind 
H*1. LrtBBM. Sot!-. Oo« »-.d ChMavre. '‘J Pl Y. 1 

OniobB. Ail.* Cr,iK and L.mnt Tripoli. iB. 6d. 10Q. All 
po,t frw! -D. BOX JIBDUR, Boibodfre Farm. Banbury. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING AND NAILING WALL 
TREES-CHERRIES. 

Rarely lias the weather favoured early prun¬ 
ing and nailing of wall-trees so much as this 
season. Almost everyone connected with land 
work refers to the dry state of the soil. What¬ 
ever the disadvantages of the unseasonable 
drought, certainly it affords opportunity for 
pushing on with the slow, tedious, and often 
chilling work of nailing. Some trees, it is 
true—and Peaches more than any -have re¬ 
tained their leaves longer than usual, con¬ 
sidering the extent and continuance of frosty 
nights and mornings, but as we usually like 
to nail the trees that are on the coldest 
aspects first., before winter gels too far ad¬ 
vanced, it is an advantage that Cherries on 
north walls have shed their leaves early 
earlier, it would seem, than usual. This 
gives an excellent chance of progressing with 
what is commonly considered tho coldest 
work of tho wiuter, and, as everyone knows, 
Morello Cherries entail more work than many 
trees, because of the great number of sum¬ 
mer brunches there is to nail in now. There 
is always, too, such an accumulation of dead 
leaves held up by tho quantity of nails pre¬ 
sent on the wall surface, that before proceed¬ 
ing with actual work wo like to clear these 
off with the aid of a new birch besom, so 
that when finished everything is neat and 
tidy. This could not possibly he done were 
these trees like Peaches- still furnished with 
green foliage. 

The oruniiig <>r Morello Cherries is simple, 
especially in furnished trees; all that -is 
necessary is to shorten hack those shoots that 
are awkwardly placed to within a few buds 
»’f their base and all such as point outward 
and lend themselves to neat training are 
usually reserved, but there is no gain in over¬ 
crowding. A well trained Morello tree is an 
object that a man can afford to take a 
pride in, but in some soils the Morello, un¬ 
fortunately, does not last many years with¬ 
out losing some branches. These cause awk¬ 
ward mips, which are often not easily filled 
up. There is always, too, a quantity of dead 
spurs scattered over the tree’s surface ; with 
pruning-shears these are easily removed, and 
it is necessary they should be, for they give 
the tree an, aspect of untidiness and an un¬ 
finished style of pruning. There are no trees 
that, in my experience, fruit with more regu¬ 
larity and bear such heavy crops from year 
to year as the Morellos, and this, in some 
degree, explains the reason for loss of 
branches already referred to. If thero is 
found to be an absence of lime in the soil 
the present dry season would favour an ap¬ 
plication fresh from the kiln spread over the 
surface. I believe many of us often err in 
not giving sufficient lime to the borders occu¬ 
pied by tree-roots, and especially Cherries. 
Plums, Peaches, and Figs. I make an effort 
to give all such trees a dressing of lime at 
least once a year, and always in planting new 
ones some is incorporated with the soil with 
evident advantage. is 


fashioned means of fixing young growth to tho 
garden-wall, but strained wires are better, for 
several reasons. The shreds, once attached, 
will, and do, last for several seasons, afford¬ 
ing cover for insects which lurk about tho 
trees from year to year. Tied to wires there 
is not the same harbour for vermin, and tho 
whole treo is more easily given winter-dress¬ 
ings, which are now extensively adopted, and 
which help so much to keep insects in check. 

West Wilts. 


GRAPE APPLEY TOWERS. 

I have seen some very nice bundles of 
Appley Tow'ers Grape staged last summer at 
one or two allows, though nothing that could 
he said to be conspicuously meritorious. But 
for the name attached to tho exhibit this 
Grape might havo been easily taken by some 
for Alicante, though in growth and leaf it is 
quite distinct. There was at one time much 
demand for it, but now that it lias become 
fairly established thero does not seem the 
same desire to extend its culture at the cost 
of other kinds. New Grapes are slow in 
taking foremost places, as the old varieties 
seem to maintain their position, and to satisfy 
to a certain extent. Appley Towers has a 
shapeliness of bunch which distinguishes it 
from tho Alicante, and an autumn variegation 
in its foliage which is very beautiful, but I 
have neither heard nor proved that any 
superiority or distinctness of flavour marks 
it. It may be true that everything cannot be 
had all at olio time, and tho opportunity is 
left for someone to further add to the merits 
already possessed. I have it worked on the 
fickle, but beautiful Madresfield Court, which 
has given it both a tinge of Muscat flavour, 
and slightly elongated the berries. The 
greatest fault I can find with it is shyness of 
bearing, and my experience is only that of 
some other growers who have given it a trial. 
This may be, and sometimes is. the fault of 
the primer, and if no a modification of culturo 
is at once called for. There are some Vines, 
though they arc but few, which fruit better 
on the long-spur system of pruning, but one 
hardly expected, judging from its growth, 
that Appley Towers would possess this char¬ 
acter. West Wilts. 


NOTES ON KEEPING GRAPES. 
Some think it expensive to keep Grapes, blit 
this is not so, provided some attention is 
given to the kinds grown. I am obliged to 
have plants all through the year in the house 
in which I grow the Grapes, and I generally 
have a continuous supply of Grapes till the 
middle of April. In the late house I grow’ 
Lady Downed, Alicante, Muscats, and Black 
Hamburgh. The two former kinds I cut and 
bottle about the close of the year, placing 
them in an upstairs room where there is no 
heat, except that from a chimney from a 
kitchen fire below. Here the Grapes keep 
well. I find no difficulty in keeping Black 
Hamburgh and Muscats till November or 
Christmas, and now, early in December, I 
have them in good, fresh condition. Nothing 
equals these two kinds for flavour, and were 


I growing for my own consumption I would 
not grow the kinds grown for market. Who 
would eat Gros Colman or Alicante when 
could got Lady Downe’s, Mrs. Pince, etc.? 
I am aware tho former are good growers and 
croppers, but what of that if flavour is a con¬ 
sideration? Appearance counts for much on 
the market. 

Where Grapes havo to bo kept, care is 
necessary to grow only plants that do not 
need a lot of water, such as Chrysanthemums, 
etc., hut in all gardens many things can, with 
care, be chosen that need but little water. In 
the same house now, early in December, I 
have a good batch of Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and seedling plants of Tomatoes sown 
in mid October. These Begonias are on a 
shelf at the back, and close to the Grapes. 
Here they enjoy the little warmth and air, 
and, being close to the glass, they are very 
enduring, standing confinement in rooms 
when used for house furnishing. They have 
never been so satisfactory when allowed to 
remain in a warm, moist house. Variegated 
leaved Pelargonium cuttings and many other 
things I could name do well here. Growers 
who fail to keep their Grapes under these 
conditions generally blame the plants grown 
with them. Tho major portion of failures in 
keeping Grapes arises from their being grown 
in too moist an atmosphere and not giving 
enough air. Far better withhold the nro in 
winter, when tho Vines are at rest, giving 
assistance in cold, stormy weather in summer 
and autumn; ( and giving more air and 
warmth. DORSET. 

PLUMS. 

It has been a fine Plum year with me, both 
dessert and cooking varieties being well in 
evidence from the end of July until the pre¬ 
sent time (October 14th). They were repre¬ 
sented respectively, early and late, by July 
Green Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop, Rivers’ 
Early Prolific and Coe’s Late Bed. There is 
not much difference in the order of ripening 
between, the Coe’s Late Red and Blue Im- 

f ieratrice, but I think Coe’s is a trifle the 
ater. Golden Drop and Reine Claude dtt 
Bavay, too, are nearly contemporary. The 
latter is a handsome Plum and very rich. 
Coes’ Late Red is not likely to hang so long 
as it did last year. I have gathered it in fair 
quantity in some seasons as late as the second 
week in November from a north-west wall. 
Wasps have been often responsible for a 
heavy loss in the Plum crop. I destroyed 
some fifty nests within a circle of a quarter 
of a mile on either side of the garden, but 
still they came, and gathering the fruit from 
the top of a ladder and under the net nut, 
on as a protection from birds, was a rather 
dangerous business. I have suggested to 
various members of local parish councils on 
many occaions the advisability of those bodies 
co-operating with gardeners in the destruc¬ 
tion of nests, and have gone so far as to 
point out that this might be a far more use¬ 
ful occupation for their employees than many 
jobs in which they are engaged, but no assist¬ 
ance is obtained, although the majority of 
tradesmen who are more or less affected com- 
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plain bitterly of damage. It is of little use 
for one or two members of a large parish 
to undertake the task if the majority decline 
any responsibility in the matter. Returning 
to the question of varieties in Plums, I should 
say that far too many are planted. It would 
be far better to select, say, some ten tho¬ 
roughly reliable sorts—five dessert and five 
cooking, in the order of ripening—to last from 
the end of July until October is well ad¬ 
vanced. It is advisable, if possible, to plant 
a few trees on a north-west wall to extend 
the season, and there are none better for the 
purpose than Ickworth Imperatrice and Coe’s 
Late Red. The former named is not to be 
found in many fruit lists, but it is worth a 
placo in every collection, as it is a handsome, 
very late Plum, hanging well for some time 
after it is ripe, when it is very richly 
flavoured. IS. Burrell. 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Kindly inform me as to the pruning of the follow¬ 
ing fruit-trees. My Plum-trees (pyramids and 
bushes) are about 6 feet high, reckoning from last 
year's pruning, and 3 inches to 4 inches thick at 
the base. Last year the leading side shoots were 
cut back to about 3 inches, which, It would appear 
by the growths made, was too severe. They have 
this summer made growths 3 feet to 5 feet in length, 
with u thickness at the base of shoot varying from 
1 inch to J inch in diameter. My opinion is that 
they need root-pruning. Would it be best to do 
ball of the tree, and how much ought the growths 
to be cut back? They appear not to have fruited. 
Tn the Apple and Pear-trees (bushes and pyramids) 
the shoots are as thick as a cedar pencil, and 12 
inches to 24 inches in length. How much ought the 
leading shoots to be shortened now? The trees are 
five to seven years old.—A READKR. 

[Tlie best thing we can advise you to do 
with your Plum-trees, seeing that they are of 
no great size, is to lift and transplant them. 
In your case lifting would bo preferable to 
root pruning, which, as a rule, is practised 
only on trees which have been too large or too 
old to lift, and the effect will be precisely the 
same—i.e., to check strong growth and induce 
fertility. You had better lift at once, as the 
soil is in capital working order after the 
recent rains, and in addition to this the 
severed roots will heal over and commence 
emitting rootlets ere spring comes round. 
Open a trench 1 foot in width and 3 feet dis¬ 
tant from the stem right round each tree, and 
whatever roots are met with in the process of 
digging may be ignored or cut off with the 
spade. The trench must be taken out deep 
enough until no more roots are met with, 
after which, with a five-tined fork prick off 
about 6 inches of soil from among the roots 
from the top to base of the ball and all round 
it. This will reduce the diameter of the ball 
to 2 feet or 1 foot on cither side of the stem. 
It is not absolutely accessary to lift the trees 
out of the hole unless it is desired to remove 
them elsewhere, but the precaution is always 
taken to see whether there are any roots 
under the ball, as often when trees make 
strong growth several will strike downwards, 
and as long as these are undisturbed so long 
will the trees remain unfruitful. The ball 
must bo tunnelled under, first working the 
soil away with the fork from under one half 
of the ball; then fill up and ram the soil 
firm, after which the other half may be 
operated on in like manner. If any roots are 
found, cut them clean off, close up to the ball. 
This done, trim off all broken and severed 
ends of roots round the sides of the ball with 
a sharp knife, when the trench will be ready 
for filling in. As your soil is evidently too 
strong, you would do well to mix some lime 
nibble with it when refilling the trench, as 
this will not only check exuberant growth, 
but induce the formation of an abundance of 
fruit buds, while the lime will prove service¬ 
able when the trees commence bearing. A 
mulch of short manure laid on the surface 
when filling in is completed is all that will be 
required at present, the requisite amount of 
pruning being best deferred until February 
next. Then cut back the leading shoots to 
one-third of their length, unless you wish the 
trees to become much larger, when you may 
leave one half, and prune in all side shoots or 
spur growths to four buds. If in the future 
the trees recommence making strong growth, 
do not hesitate to lift at once, as you cannot 
do them any harm. Some growers who have 
a strong soil to deal with lift with the best 
results bush PJunrfsumuninlly Jnt-jj they 
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come to bear regularly. Regarding the 
pruning of your bush and pyramid Apple and 
Pear-trees, you may leave the leading shoots 
— i.e., those situated on the ends or tips of 
the branches—one-third or one-half their 
length. These will be for extending the tree 
in all directions. All side shoots, or those | 
emanating from the sides of the branches, 
should be primed back to four buds to form 
the future fruiting spurs. Any growths 
issuing from existing spurs should also be cut 
back in like manner. Should these trees 
grow too rampantly next season lift them as 
advised for Plums. In future, when sending 
queries please read our rules ns to sending 
name and address, the former of which you 
have omitted to do.] 

PEACH AND NECTARINE PLANTING. 
It is acknowledged by most cultivators that 
a wall is necessary for the culture of these 
fruits, and a southern site is generally chosen. 
In this county they grow, and also fruit, 
freely on a wall due east, where no sun 
reaches them after 1 p.m., but the trees get 
all the morning sun when there is any. It is 
when the sun does not shine much up to 
mid-day, and then bursts forth for the rest of 
the day, that I feel if only the wall could be 
turned westward how nice it would be for the 
trees when laden with fruit. Some young 
trees planted against a west wall got the 
blister badly, but these had no protection in 


be found to give satisfaction generally as to 
high flavour, hardiness of tree, and succes¬ 
sion of fruit. Peaches: Amsden June, Hale’s 
Early, Violette Hative, Dymond, Nectarine, 
Princess of Wales, Gladstone, and Late 
Devonian. Nectarines: Early Rivers, Lord 
Napier, Elruge, Newton, and Humboldt. 

Devonian. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PRIMROSES IN EEC EMBER. 

The illustration given to-day of a bowl of 
wild Primroses, picked near Lvme Regis a. 
few days ago, proves how mild the climate is 
in this part of the country. The picture does 
not show nearly all of the flowers, as there 
were over sixty in the vase. 

E. R. Prescott. 

Wood hen sc, U ply me, Devon. 

December 10 Ih, 1905. 

ARRANGING FLOWERS IN THE HOLSi?. 
Flower decoration in the house is of great 
interest to those who care for their garden:. 
Unfortunately, however, the flowers are often 
so badly arranged, and placed in such unsuit¬ 
able jars, that it would be almost better to 
dispense with them* altogether. Many regard 



December Trim rosea. From a photograph by Miss E. R. Trescott, Devon. 


early spring, so really it was not a fair trial; 
still, from choice one would not plant in such 
a position, south-west being far better, and 
in many gardens good crops are taken 
annually from such a site. Wherever planted 
perfect drainage must be ensured by placing 
about 9 inches of broken brickbats at the 
bottom of the border, which need not exceed 
2 feet 9 inches deep altogether, and in some 
eases it is necessary to place drain pipes 
below the drainage to convey the water to an 
outlet some little distance away. It is a 
great mistake to form new borders entirely 
of the best fibrous loam obtainable, much 
better use half the quantity and the remainder 
ordinary soil from the open garden, mixing 
with the whole wood-ashes, soot, lime rubble, 
or old plaster, pounded up fairly small. Some 
include charcoal, but unless the loam is par¬ 
ticularly retentive it is best left out, as stone 
fruits prefer a moderately heavy compost. 
My objection to all new loam for the border 
is that young trees always grow far too 
strongly in such a soil, necessitating either 
root pruning or complete transplanting 
the next autumn. Medium-sized wood, well 
ripened, augurs well for fruit, whereas strong, 
long-pointed shoots seldom ripen satisfac¬ 
torily, and often require to be cut clean out 
to keep the tree balanced, which entails the 
loss of a season or more. Planting is best 
done in November or early the following 
month, mulching with strawy litter in the 
event of much hard frost. 

As regards varieties, the appended lipt will 


the kind of vase the flowers are placed in as of 
little importance so long as it will hold them, 
but the beauty of flowers when arranged de¬ 
pends greatly on the vase—whether suitable 
or otherwise. We well remember seeing an 
old grey-green jug full of the brilliant blos¬ 
soms of the double crimson Pceony, and 
another of an old ginger - jar, such 
as is within the reach of anyone, 
filled with a delightful Japanese - like 
arrangement of branches of Peach-blossom. 
Such simple vessels as these are often the 
most useful for flowers, being just tvliat the 
latter requiro to intensify their beauty. The 
most important part in arranging flowers is 
the one that is usually overlooked—their habit 
of growth ; it is quite hopeless to expect 
flowers to look well cut if they are crammed 
together without a thought given to their 
natural growth. They want plenty of room, 
and the stalks should be left their natural 
length. If glass receptacles are used, let the 
vase or whatever form they take be without, 
pattern and of a soft, clear colour. Almost 
every flower looks well in colourless glasses, 
but let the glass be of simple, graceful shape, 
with no “ornamentation,” which is seldom 
artisLic and oftentimes positively unpleasant. 
Pottery is often effective with patterns—that 
is, if they are subdued in colour and conven¬ 
tional in design. There is nothing much more 
beautiful than a quaintly-figured bowl full of 
Roses, and Roses of all colours blend so well 
together ; but best of all flowers for the house 
is the Tea Rc sc, with its fin dy < nloured fnli- 
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nge and crimson stems. In these days, when 
flowers get more and more varied each year, 
there is no lack of material, whilst we also 
have at this season an abundance of berries 
for the house. The bright Winter Cherry 
(Pliysalis), and orange-red berries of the Glad¬ 
win Iris, not to mention the Berberis and 
Honesty, make a delightful bouquet, lasting 
through the winter months. 

A charming autumn flower is the Starwort 
(Aster) in its great variety. There is nothing 
to surpass the dainty blossoms and delicate 
colouring from pale lilac to a rich colour that 
is almost purple. There are also several 
white varieties which are extremely pretty. 

In November, Chrysanthemums, with their 
range of quaint and interesting flowers, from 
pure white, touched with Apple green, 
through all shades of amethyst to golden-yel¬ 
low, bronze, and rich crimson, are welcome 
flowers for decoration. A vase of clear, 
golden-green glass, filled with the red gold 
blossoms of Chrysanthemums, makes an effec¬ 
tive decoration. Another good effect is that 
of a blue and white china or pottery jar filled 
with purplish-mauve Chrysanthemums. By 
mauve we mean the various tints of amethyst, 
not the dull, harsh magentas that are, unfor¬ 
tunately, so often seen. Flowers of this 
colour should never be used for rooms. 
Chrysanthemums are particularly suitable for 
patterned jars, provided the pattern is not 
obtrusive. It is the flowers we wish to see, 
not the pattern or the jar. Of course, these 
with large gardens have many opportunities 
of getting beautiful things. Very charming 
are the red and purple colours cf the Bramble, 
which, in conjunction with the snowy tufts of 
the white Clematis and Rose-hips, will make 
a change, and a pleasing one, too. This ar¬ 
rangement will preserve its freshness over a 
long season. 

When arranging flowers always use their 
own foliage, for there is none other that suits 
them so well. Never put Maiden hair Fern 
with hardy flowers, as it is quite unsuitable, 
and only serves to give one a false impression 
of the subject; Maiden hair Fern should be 
kept for hot-house flowers alone. 

As regards winter flowers, nothing is so 
precious for decoration as the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans), of which a few 
sprays will fill a large room with sweet scent, 
and also the yellow winter Jasmine, a flower 
that will keep bright and fresh for days. Its 
flowers open perfectly in a room, and their 
fragrance is sweet. Even a spray of one of 
the many charming Ivies is acceptable, for in 
winter days nothing but a rather long purse 
will get many flowers. Never buy the crim¬ 
son-tinted leaves of the Berberis so mucli 
sold in the streets about this time. Their in¬ 
tense colour is got by dyes—a miserable de¬ 
ceit. Wo not only lose the natural colour of 
the leaf, but the horrible dye affects any 
flower brought near it. Christmas Roses wiil 
shortly bo open—those quaint flowers that 
never look so well as in an amber-tinted glass. 
A bunch of winter Violets in a small brown 
jug is an artistic and beautiful arrangement, 
and that is what cannot be said of many asso¬ 
ciations in expensive ugly jars. 

ROSES. 

ROSE JOHN RUSKIN. 

This Rose is one of those varieties that par¬ 
take so much of the robust character of the 
Hybrid Porpetuals as to make one doubtful 
whether it be correct to call it a Hybrid Tea. 
Yet we have that continuous blooming habit 
of the Hybrid Teas perfectly represented 
here, and, moreover, there is a strong family 
likeness to Mrs. W. J. Grant in the massive, 
smooth petals of John Ruskin. The colour 
is bright rosy-carmine of a rich, pleasing 
shade, and the blossoms are very large, full, 
and perfectly formed. They possess a most 
agreeable perfume, which should be noted by 
all who value this excellent property in a 
Rose. This Rose was raised by Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, who also gave us Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. In some respects the growths 
of John Ruskin appear very nearly like those 
of the climbing form of Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
excepting that they are net quite so rampant. 
There is a place for sueh^Roses as John Rus¬ 
kin, foj? they may be/grownvwht more 


delicate Hybrid Teas or those of a stumpy, 
poor growth would not bo suitable. For this 
reason I can recommend John Ruskin to the 
town gardener or those whose gardens will 
not allow them to plant the more delicate 
sorts. It makes a grand, free-headed stan¬ 
dard, and is a welcome addition to the collec¬ 
tion for this purpose alone. 

There is another excellent Hybrid Tea with 
somewhat similar good points named Gladys 
Harkness. This variety exhibits strong 
traces of its descent from Caroline Testout, 
and we have in this Rose another sweetly 
fragrant sort. There is yet unother and more 
recent variety that should be named, because 
it seems to belong to this lusty, vigorous sec¬ 
tion of the Hybrid Teas. Its name is 
Apotheker G. Hofer. It excels in growth 
even the two last-named, and for this one 
must welcome it. We want to get away from 
the poor growers. It is such a disappoint¬ 
ment to see a busli or standard Rcse that 
appears to bo struggling for existence when 
we may have these glorious sturdy varieties 
such as I have alluded to above. All three 
sorts would be splendid as pillar Roses cf 


Having done this, give the plants a top-dress¬ 
ing that is, remove about an inch of the 
surface soil and replace with some nice mix¬ 
ture, consisting of loam, two pnrts ; well-de¬ 
cayed manure, one part; and about one pint 
of bone-meal to a bushel of the compost, all 
well mixed together. Press the new soil 
firmly. You should then prune the plants, 
cutting back the well-ripened shoots made 
this season to from four to six eyes, according 
to the vigour of the plants. Small, twiggy 
shoots are cut close back, and any soft shoots 
cut clean away. After pruning, if shoots are 
close together, tie them out a little. It is 
always well to do this ; then a well-balanced 
plant is obtained. A piece of string is placed 
around the pot, beneath the rim, then the 
shoots have a piece of raffia attached and 
gently pulled outward, securing the raffia to 
the piece under the rim. As far as possible, 
have each eye at the top of the shoots locking 
outward. Do not prune into the two-year-old 
wood, as if you do you will obtain mostly 
blind or flowerless shoots. Keep the plants 
in the cold house for a time, and encourage 
them to break by syringing on fine mornings. 



Rose John Ruskin. 


moderate height to intermingle with the 
bushes in beds, or if there are some fences i 
or walls of a moderate height to be covered, I 
what can be better than these free-growing, 
massive blossomed Rcses? We do not em¬ 
ploy these Roses enough ns wall plants. Very 
many more could be utilised upon positions 
that are now used for less beautiful subjects, 
and these Hybrid Teas have the merit of 
being far more free flowering than the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Rosa. 


POT-ROSES IN COLD-HOUSE. 

How can pot Roses (already potted one year ar.d 
now in cold-house) be made to bloom a second time? 
Please give me a sketch of their treatment from 
housing time to end of second bloom, whenever that 
is? I have no Rose-house, but a warm conserva¬ 
tory.— Mikado. 

[It would have been some guide to us if 
you had named the varieties you possess. 
You say the plants have been potted one year, 
and are now in a cold-house. We have lately 
given articles upon pot-Roses, but gladly give 
you a few details of culture for your guid¬ 
ance. In the first place, turn the plants cut 
of their pots and examine crocks. If full of 
soil, remove drainage, clean, and return. 


Co not give water until new growths com¬ 
mence to start, then give the plants a good 
soaking. 

When the growths are about an inch long, 
you can remove the plants to the warm con¬ 
servatory, placing them as near the glass as 
possible. The main point to remember now 
is to never let the plants be over-watered, at 
the same time see that they do not suffer from 
drought. At this dull season little water is 
needed, hut the hot-water pipes may bo 
sprinkled with advantage in order to produce 
a vapour which settles on the foliage. When 
green-fly is seen, fumigate, and you will find 
the XL All Tobacco sheets the best way of 
doing this. As even a temperature as pos¬ 
sible should be maintained, and avoid cold 
draughts. As growth advances the young 
shoots should have thin osiers or .sticks 
placed near them and tied thereto, the aim 
I being to give the foliage as much light ns 
1 possible. When flower-buds are seen weak 
I liquid-manure will be helpful, and nothing 
is safer or better than cow-manure and soot. 
At this stage in their growth Rose-trees will 
I ahsprb more moisture, and it is well to^look 
I over the plants each morning, watering those 
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that require it. A tap on the pot with the 
knuckles will reveal, by the bell like sound, 
any plants that need water. 

When the bloom-buds show colour, the 
plants may be removed to a cool-house, where 
they develop much better and last longer. 
If quality of blossom be desired, disbudding 
must be done, but this requires careful mani¬ 
pulation, as the thin button-hole Roses are 
best not disbudded. After first flowering, the 
plants are rested a short time—say, for about 
ten days—and water sparingly given, then 
the shoots are pruned a little, removing as 
little of the foliage as possible, but each 
shoot should be cut back to a nice, plump¬ 
looking eye. If the varieties are Hybrid Per- 
petuals, we should not trouble about a second 
crop of flowers, but Teas and Hybrid Teas 
will bloom a second time. The plants can 
now take .stronger doses of liquid manure, 
seeing that the pots contain, or should do, 
plenty of roots. Still maintain a steady 
growth, never allowing excessive heat to riso 
or the temperature to drop too low. About 
• r >0 degs. to 55 degs. at night is sufficient, ris¬ 
ing to 60 degs. to 65 degs. by day. When the 
weather is cloudy do not start the fires to 
maintain the higher temperature, but rather 
keep it on the low side. Again, do not be 
alarmed on a bright day to see the tempera¬ 
ture rise rapidly, provided you give ventila¬ 
tion in good time. Roses glory in sunshine, 
so do not deprive them of it bv shading until 
May is here, when, of course, the sun becomes | 
rather too fierce, and a little shading is use¬ 
ful. After the second blooming, the plants 
should be hardened off and then placed out¬ 
doors, plunging the pots in ashes. In June 
they, or such ns need it, should bo repotted, 
but it is not advisable to repot until the plants 
have made abundance of roots. Turn out a 
plant, and if roots aro abundant around the 
ball and at the bottom near crocks the plants 
will pay for a shift, but do not over-pot them. 
Those that aro in 8-inch pots would require a 
9-inch pot, and those in a 7-inch pot put into 
an 8-inch pot, and so on. Keep the plants 
outdoors all summer, watering them when re¬ 
quired, and do not bring them into the house 
until October or November.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rosea Mrs. Bosanquet and Arraosa.-1 hare 
noticed lately in several articles upon China Roses 
that Mrs. Bosanquet and “ Arraosa ” are classed as 
Hybrid Bourbon Roses. Certainly Armosa is a 
Hybrid Bourbon; but “ Hermosa,” brought out by 
Manheseau, in 3840, and very similar to “Old 
Blush,” is a true China. Mrs. Bosanquet, by Jaily, 
in 1832, very pale flesh colour, is also a true China, 
and scheduled as such. —Ciias. Wm. Crosby, Broome, 
Hu rut, Dorking. 

[There has been considerable confusion 
among rosarians as to the correct name of 
that very useful Rose known as Armosa 
and Hermosa. In one of the best Rose cata¬ 
logues that I am acquainted with—namely, 
that compiled by MM. Leon Simon and 
Pierre Cochet—Armosa is given as a 
synonym of Hermosa, and the variety is 
classed as Bourbon. In the National Rose 
Society’s official catalogue Armosa is men¬ 
tioned as a Bourbon, but no reference is 
made to the name Hermosa. In Mr. Wm. 
Paul’s “ The Rose Garden,” Hermosa is given 
us a synonym of Armosa, and here the variety 
is classed with the Bourbons. It may be 
there are two varieties on the continent, but 
in England I think Armosa and Hermosa are 
one and the .same thing. Of course, one 
wishes to be correet, as far as possible, and 
when such authorities as I have quoted adopt 
the name Armosa this should suffice. That 
this Rose is a Bourbon no one can doubt who 
is familiar with the variety. It possesses the 
stiff, greenish wood and the more solid flower 
of the Bourbons than of the China or Ben¬ 
gal. It is a useful Rose, but liable to be 
overdone. As regards Mrs. Bosanquet, I cer¬ 
tainly think this is more a China or Bengal 
Rose than a Bourbon, although usually 
placed there by experts. Here, again, I can¬ 
not see that anything is lost or gained by 
quibbling over which group it belongs to. It 
is a lovely old Rose, a profuse bloomer, of 
delicate flesh-white colour, and charming as 
a standard, as, indeed, are all the China 
Roses.— Rosa.] 


Bone meal for Roses —How often and when 
should hone-meal be givctt''7TWai' 
w»il? Tljree^^jijc-ohl spri# hot-I 


on in November. When should this be dug in? Can 
fresh manure be laid on instead, and when dug in?— 
Mikado. 

[Bone-meal is by no means essential to 
Rose growing. Fresh manure from the cow 
and pig-yard should be laid on ground in 
November and dug in in February. This is 
better than the spent manure. Liquid- 
manure, at the rate of two quarts to each 
plant, is given once a fortnight from April 
until June. About March a handful of bone- 
meal per plant could with advantage be 
scattered around each plant, then lightly 
stirred in.] 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler. — My 

Crimson Rambler has several long shoots (last year’s), 
which bore laterals from all eyes, about 1J foot long, 
with flowers on end, this summer. How must I 
prune all these to get blooms next year? I have cut 
out two old growths, and have four or five new long 
shoots of last summer —Mikado. 

[Cut back these laterals in March to from 
three to four eyes from their base. The 
weaker laterals cut back to one eye. If you 
bend the long rods for a short time this com¬ 
pels breaking from the base, and a more 
abundant blossoming is assumed.] 

Raffia wetting for budding Roses. -Why is 
rattla to be wetted for budding 1 Rosen Y— Mikado. 

[Wo do not advise the wetting of raffia for 
budding, only just sufficient to allow of its 
easy manipulation in the act of tying. Kindly 
read over rules as to putting euch query on 
a separate sheet of paper, signing each, and 
also the number of queries we answer weekly.] 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay producing blind 
wood. --I see in (i'ARDKNiNG the first growths of 
Rose Mme. A. Chatenay frequently produce blind 
shoots. Is this only under glass, or does it do this 
outdoors? In either case, what is tho treatment? 
How can one tell them before they are full grown? 
—Mikado. 

[This is not peculiar to the above Rose. It 
arises from various causes, the main one being 
unripened wood. It is not wise to cut such 
wood away, as Nature lias some reason for 
it being produced ; and it is not eaRy to tell 
which is blind wood. When such shoots have 
ceased to grow and have ripened you can cut 
them back a little, and doubtless they would 
produce blossom on the second growth.] 

Covering Rose cuttings.— Why ia it advised to 
cover Rose cuttings with gloss in summer and not 
in winter?—M ikado. 

[Summer cuttings are made from the green 
wood, and the glass is necessary to conserve 
moisture, which supports the foliage whilst 
the cutting is forming roots. In winter the 
cuttings are made from ripened wood, and 
they have no need of moisture, the foliage 
being all stripped off before insertion.] 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

A SIMPLE WAY OF GROWING MAL- 
MAISON CARNATIONS. 

The way I am about to advise may, to some, 
be quite novel; yet I think its simplicity will 
appeal to all, n>s it is not fraught with the 
drawbacks that often accompany tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants when grown in pots. 
Briefly stated, the new method is that of 
planting them out in the greenhouse as per¬ 
manent subjects, there to remain all the year 
round. In the ordinary way of growing these 
Malmaison Carnations the amateur comes to 
grief either in the potting of the plants, the 
applying of water to the plants, or in the ap¬ 
plication of fire-heat, and it is easy enough 
for the beginner in gardening to err in all 
three, eventually giving up in disgust their 
cultivation. Too much fire-heat and too much 
root moisture, with an atmosphere far too 
stuffy and close, are the things that largely 
contribute to non-success, while something 
akin to an opposite extreme may bring abun¬ 
dant success and flowers of high quality. 
To attain this desirable end the greenhouse 
I have in mind is ns much responsible as is 
the system of planting out. 

The greenhouse should be absolutely cold 
and unheated, the Malmaison Carnation be¬ 
ing proof against ordinary frosts, yet requir¬ 
ing protection from wet overhead, and. how¬ 
ever small, should be wholly devoted to the 
plants, and be provided with top ventilators, 
also side ventilators that open the entire 
length of the house. The height of the plant¬ 
ing-out bed should be on a level with the 
ever-open side ventilators, thereby ensuring 
that perfect dryness of the plant overhead 
which not merely promotes a sturdy, healthy, 


vigorous growth, but is the best means of 
keeping disease at bay. A hoase 10 feet wide, 
120 feet long, for example, would admit of two 
planting beds of 3 feet wide, one on each side 
of a patnway 2 feet 9 inches in the clear, with 
the remainder for brick outer walls, and the 
latter rendered with 9-inch piars, all in 
cement, would be strong enough if 4| inches 
thick. With the plants set out at 15 inches 
apurt, two rows on each side of the house, the 
latter would take about sixty-four plants. 
Loam, leaf-mould, sand, a little manure, and 
some bone-meal would make a capital soil 
mixture, and, with good drainage, a bed 
1 foot deep would be necessary. Each plant 
in the first year would give one spike, and, if 
so desired, one flower. The following year 
each plant would readily carry four blooms, 
and in the third flowering, which, I think, 
should be the limit, each plant, may carry ten 
or a dozen good blooms, or a much larger 
number of rather smaller blooms. Ill this 
way it will be seen that a good return would 
be forthcoming for quite a small outlay, and 
for those who value Carnations and who have 
failed to grow them well in pots the above 
system is well worth a trial. E. J., in T Ac 
Field. 

WINTER FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
To designate the so-called Tree or Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations “ wintei* - flowering ” 
only would bo to accord them but one half 
of their merits. As a matter of fact, they 
blossom as freely in spring and in summer 
as at any other season of the year, but it is 
during the winter months that these Carna¬ 
tions are so valued by florists, as well as 
amateurs and professional gardeners. To day 
we have a large number of good kinds that, 
given the required treatment, will flower 
during the winter months. This has not al¬ 
ways been the case, and time was. ami not 
so long ago, when not a few of the true 
border kinds were included among the 
so-called “Tree Carnations,” cnly to disap¬ 
point those who had paid a long price in tho 
hope of getting these kinds to flower during 
the dullest season of the year. At the pre¬ 
sent time there is a good choice of varieties 
in the leading shades of colour. For years 
past there have been good winter-flowering 
varieties, and it is by no means due to the 
shortcomings of these good kinds, but rather 
to the inclusion in lists of so-called “ Tree ” 
varieties of such purely border kinds as Ger¬ 
mania, Duchess of Fife, Lord Roberts, The 
Bride, and others akin. It was but natural 
when such as these were purchased and failed 
to give a flower before March or April that 
disappointment was rife among the would-be 
cultivators. The kinds I have named rarely 
give a flower in winter, and no treatment 
has been yet devised to make them reverse 
the natural order of things. The American 
Tree Carnations are not only good winter- 
flowering varieties, they are reliable, and. 
as a rule, vigorous and free-flowering. These 
American-raised varietiesjwjll, in all proba¬ 
bility, quite over-shadow the older types 
which have been raised by the .French, 
German, and English growers. 

A very considerable change of front, ns 
well as a very great impetus to Carnation¬ 
growing generally in America and Great 
Britain, came with the advent of the well- 
known Mrs. T. W. Lawson, a type of flower 
which, judged by the English standard, is 
characterised by great roughness as well as 
crudeness of colouring. Its boldness, vigour, 
and great length of stem were points of im¬ 
portance from the decorative standpoint, and 
when to these good qualities reliable winter- 
flowering is added, it is small wonder that 
this variety was destined to figure ns the 
pioneer of a new race, and probably revolu¬ 
tionise Carnntirin-growing in many parts cf 
the world. 

As a winter flower the Carnation is exceed¬ 
ingly popular in America, and at the present 
time there are not wanting signs that this 
same flower will become far more popular 
than heretofore on our own side of tho 
Atlantic. Already there are many large 
growers, some giving their attention wholly 
to the Carnation, others growing it as an 
item only in a more varied business. By no 
means the Icrist. important 4tem as concerns 
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I ho new race is Hio ease with which the 
plants may be grown by almost anyone, by 
reason of their vigorous constitution and 
equally vigorous rooting power. It is in this | 
latter respect that many otherwise good 
home-raised Carnations have proved of so 
little value, for a variety of weakly constitu- , 
tion not only taxes to the utmost the skill 
of the specialist, it places the amateur in a 
sort of hopeless condition. Now, however, 
there is small reason for failure from this 
cause, and in place of the weakly-growing 
varieties of the past, the amateur or profes- ' 
sicnal may have a goodly list to select from. 


Winter Cheer, Miss Joliffe, and others, and 
which, bearing several blossoms on each 
stem, possess a value of their own, because 
providing a greater profusion of flowers with 
little or no tendency to thinness. This, to 
the florist, and the button-hole provider, is of 
considerable import, and the point may 
possess a certain value to many amateurs 
also, who, having small space, desire as many 
blossoms of Carnation in winter as is pos¬ 
sible. The bushy-habited character of the 
two English varieties just named is in strik¬ 
ing contrast with the sparenes3 of not a few 
of the American sorts, nearly all of which 


of every good garden. In the winter, colours, 
especially pink and cerise, seem to bo richer 
l and purer than in the summer. fc>o popular 
is the Carnation that blooms are always in 
! demand, hence we see again in these winter 
varieties additional aids to flower-production 
I or industry, and that is, again, a matter of 
no small moment. These winter-flowering 
' varieties also bloom on long, stout stems, and 
when set upon vases with some light foliage 
I are remarkably graceful. 

The National Carnation Society, with its 
old-fashioned flakes, bizarres, Picotees, and 
other of the so-called florists’ sections, un¬ 
less willing to dispense with 
dressing the flowers and staging 
them on paper collars, singly, on 
boxes, will presently find the win¬ 
ter bloomers, with the usual 
methods of displaying the blooms 
so artistically in vases, to beat the 
old florists’ flowers out of time. 
Could with the wiuier show be 
classes for Carnation bouquets and 
dinner-table decorations, the at¬ 
tractiveness of the display would 
be greatly enhanced. A. D. 


SHOW OF WINTEU-FLOWEE¬ 
ING CARNATIONS. 

A meeting of Carnation growers 
was held at the Horticultural Hall 
on December 9th, at which Messrs. 
Dutton, Cutbush, and others were 
present. It was decided that, with 
the permission of the R.H.S., 
growers should be invited to ex¬ 
hibit at one of its meetings late in 
February or early in March, and 
that the R.H.S. should be asked 
to grant medals and certificates for 
such exhibits. 

The reason for this decision was 
that such an exhibition might rea¬ 
sonably be expected to bring 
growers together from all parts of 
the country, and that a meeting 
could be held at the show for the 
purpose of forming a society with 
a duly-elected executive and draw¬ 
ing up a definite programme for 
the furtherance of the aims of a 
Winter-Flowering Carnation So¬ 
ciety. It was resolved that no re¬ 
strictions should be placed on ex¬ 
hibitors, except with regard to the 
amount of space occupied, and 
that in order to ensure support 
from large, medium, and small 
growers, three classes should be 
recognised—viz., those occupying 
5 feet, 15 feet, and 30 feet of 
tabling respectively. Exhibitors 
may show cut blooms or pot 
plants, or a mixture of both, ac¬ 
companied by any description of 
foliage or foliage plants, but 
flowers other than Carnations are 
not admissible. It is hoped that, 
every grower will do his utmost to 
support the show, botli by exhibi¬ 
ting and attending personally. 
Date and particulars of show can 
be had on application. 

Hayward Mathias. 

Thame a Dillon , Surrey. 


A winter-flowering Carnation i 


It should, however, be distinctly observed at 
the outset that the majority of the American 
kinds are essentially long-stemmed—that is, 
one stem, one flower. In other words, the 
varieties of this new race are less likely to 
give satisfaction if permitted, as they will 
do when strongly grown, to carry more than 
one flower to each stem. Mrs. T. W. Law- 
son is an instance to the contrary, and three 
medium-sized blossoms may be had on the 
strongest and earliest stems. Other varie¬ 
ties, as America, Nelson Fisher, Daybreak, 
Enchantress, and many more, are best 
adapted for the one-stem-one-flewer method. 
It is in this respect quite as much as in their 
greater vigour that the/'ra^e differs materially 
from such well-knoifp -Jvj§i*sh Ipiildfc ns 


are of tall growth. I have thought it well to 
mention these points of difference, for it is 
then easy for everyone to suit his circufn- 
stances and his tastes. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

-It is satisfactory to learn that there 

will be a special exhibition of winter-flowering 
Carnations in the hall of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society a few weeks lienee. Since the 
United States sent to us varieties that in win¬ 
ter produce blooms of good size, form, and 
doubleness, and most freely in gentle warmth 
throughout the winter, quite a revolution in 
winter-flowering Carnations has taken place, 
and the varieties available to-day are becom¬ 
ing so widely grown that a house or two de¬ 
voted specially to them seem to he features 


Propagation of Cloire de Lor¬ 
raine Begonia from leaves.-- 

Plants raised from leaf cuttings, 
rooted quite early make by far the 
finest plants. Not cnly arc Be 
l gonias of this class Taised and reared in 
I the early half of winter larger than 
those propagated later, they have also 
grown into better formed and more 
evenly balanced plants, are stouter and 
bushier, and, in consequence, less liable to 
quickly succumb to the hardships of dwelling- 
house plant life. These plants propagated 
early from leaf-cuttings show a greater pro¬ 
fusion of bloom, more dense and evenly 
spread, than do plants raised from soft wood 
cuttings. Fully grown leaves, sound and 
healthy, are taken here and there from the 
thriftiest plants. They are cut so that a 
piece of the leaf stalk, from a quarter-inch 
to half-inch long, remains on die leaf. This 
goes into the sand and, when thoroughly 
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firmed, holds the leaf in fill lUihost upright 
position, itfe base touching the sand. A 
covering of sashes over the bench for several 
weeks, thus making it a regular propagating 
case, is not absolutely necessary, but, if 
rightly managed, will help considerably in 
gaining a start- Its office is to keep the cut¬ 
tings close and to assist in holding a steady, 
uniform moisture in the sand. To exclude 
air entirely for any length of time would 
cause many or all of the leaves to damp off, 
and for this reason some air should at all 
times be admitted and the sashes be tightly 
closed only when the house receives direct 
airing through the open ventilators. A buoy¬ 
ant atmosphere in the house greatly reduces 
the percentage of loss. With about 70 degs. 
of heat in the propagating case, uniform 
moisture, a shading on sunny days, and a 
slight circulation of air at all times, the new 
growths coming from the base of the leaves 
will be ready for potting in about eight weeks. 

Florist's Exchange. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thr exhibition of market Chrysanthemums 
held in the Foreign Flower Market at 
Covent Garden on the 13th ult. showed 
the great strides that have taken place in 
recent years in the cultivation of these 
flowers. The display got together in Essex 
Hall last year was admitted on all hands to 
be a great achievement, but the show on the 
occasion here referred to was very much in 
advance of any previous effort. New and 
choice sorts are being added each year, and 
the culture, so far as it concerns the late- 
flowered sorts, is now better understood. 
There are many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated who cultivate the late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in large quantities, and 
who, sometimes, are at a loss to know what 
are the more popular and more profitable 
varieties to grow. It may be interesting to 
them to know the names of some of the better 
flowers staged on the occasion of this market 
show. Prizes were given for vases of certain 
distinct colours. 

White. 


Of the white kinds there w’as quite an in¬ 
teresting number, but there was nothing 
better than the beautiful incurved variety 
named 

Mrs. F. Judson. —This is a late-flowering 
incurved of good form, which, when grown 
in the free manner usual with market 
growers, is much prized. It is a pure white, 
and is not by any means of difficult culture. 

Western Kino.— This is an incurved 
Japanese variety, the petals loosely incur¬ 
ving, and pleasingly drooping as the flowers 
expand. They are white, with a greenish 
centre. 

Mrs. Jos. Thompson is another excellent 
flower, creamy white, with long, pleasingly- 
incurving petals. The flowers are of splen 
did breadth, and make a bold and handsome 
display when lightly arranged in the vases. 
This is a very popular late kind. 

NlVEUM is another of the older whites, be¬ 
ing of loose, reflexing form, with fairly broad, 
pointed petals, making an interesting flower. 

Mrs. A. Duncan is a narrow-petnlled 
sport from Niveum, and, being pure white, 
and the petals beautiful and crisp, has a 
special value for market growers. 

Mt.le. Therese Pankoucke is a large 
loosely-built pure white flower, with long, 
broad florets. It is better for late December 
work than during the earlier half of the 
month, but its form is not so pleasing as in 
some of the others already referred to. 


Yellow. 

Nagoya is a beautiful reflexed Japanese 
flower of fine form, and also full. Its coloui 
is a beautiful golden yellow, and most effec¬ 
tive. Many excellent examples of this fine 
sort were staged. 

Francois Pilan is a very popular reflexed 
Japanese, with broad petals, building up a 
neat flower. Those staged on this occasion 
would be seen in better form at the end ol 
the month. 

H. W. Rif.man is ajleep, rich, golden vel 
low of pleasingly r/flexod^Jori*u 
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shown in many instances in excellent con¬ 
dition. 

Yellow Mrs. Jos. Thompson is a pale 
yellow sport from the white Mrs. Jos. Thomp¬ 
son already described, and, except for its 
colour, is identical with the parent variety. 

Yellow Princess Victoria is really a fine 
sport from the white Princess Victoria. This 
was shown in naturally-grown sprays, but is 
much better appreciated when disbudded and 
exhibited in proper character. 

Allman’s Yellow is a very pretty free- 
flowering yellow, and an excellent sort for 
cutting throughout December. 

Bronze. 

Bronze Lord Brooke. -This bronze sport 
from the popular Lord Brooke, introduced 
many years ago, has proved to be of sterling 
worth for market. 

Tuxedo is an interesting flower of a 
pleasing shade of bronze, having broad petals 
pleasingly notched. 

Mary McBean. —This curiously-notched 
petalled variety has a very deep bronze 
flower, and is much appreciated by the florist 
at this season. 

Crimson. 

Matthew Hodgson.— The brilliancy of 
the crimson in this case made it very effective 
under artificial light, and it is the most strik¬ 
ing of its colour for December displays. 

Dady Violet Beaumont is a deeper- 
coloured flower and less pleasing in its char¬ 
acter, yet there is a demand for blooms of 
this colour for late work, and for certain 
purposes it has a special value. 

Julie Laoravere was also in evidence, 
its very dark red blossoms being still highly 
esteemed in many instances. 

Pink. 

Mllk. Louise Charvet is regarded as 
the best late pink, the plant having a good 
habit, developing perfect Japanese reflexed 
flowers. 

Framfield Pink is an interesting flower 
of a good shade of pink, in this instance be¬ 
ing brighter and more pleasing than most 
others, although the blooms are not so large. 

Pink Princess Victoria is also attrac¬ 
tive, possessing the charming characteristics 
of the original white kind, and being very 
pretty when shown in disbudded form. 

Rosy-mauve. 

Mrs. Barclay. —In this the flowers are 
full, with broad petals, and rather freely de¬ 
veloped on a plant with a good habit. 

The foregoing are a few of the more not¬ 
able varieties, although with little trouble a 
very lengthy list of interesting sorts could be 
compiled. There were several excellent re¬ 
presentatives of the spidery Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, all well grown, ns well as two or three 
charming displays of some of the more in¬ 
teresting late-flowered singles, which promise 
to become extremely popular for market. 

E. G. 


FREE - FLOWERING DECORATIVE 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In the rage for big flowers there is always 
the danger of the claims of the more free- 
flowering decorative kinds being overlooked. 
Yet, after all, these latter are just what the 
ordinary grower who is not an exhibitor re¬ 
quires. As the President of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society said at the annual 
dinner quite recently, for every grower of the 
largo exhibition blooms there are fifty who 
grow the smaller decorative kinds. For the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with 
the better varieties, it may be an advantage 
to give a brief selection. For November dis¬ 
plays the following kinds are recom¬ 
mended : — 

Yellow.— Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow, bfauti- 
ful form ; Soleil d’Octobre, an early Novem¬ 
ber canary-yellow sort ; Harry A. Parr, 
leinon-yellow, very free and bushy; Clinton 
Chalfont, bright yellow; Phoebus and Mrs. 
Greenfield, rich yellow. 

White. —Mile. Lacroix, crenmy-white ; 
Souvenir de Petite Amie. pure white, dwarf, 
and bushy; Florence Davis, white, tinged 
green ; Gfatlys Roult, pure white ; and Ivory, 
pure white, dwarf. 

Pink. —Mile. Gabrielle Debrie, Malmaison 
pink, beautiful in sprays; Leila Filkins, pale 


pink ; Viviand Morel, mauve-pink ; N.C.S. 
Jubilee, bluish-mauve; Miss Lucy Evans, 
heliotrope-pink. 

Crimson .—Market Red, bright red, golden 
reverse ; Godfrey’s Crimson, reddish-crimson, 
large flower; William Holmes, rich crimson ; 
and Crimson Source d‘Or. 

Bronze .—Tancrede Bastet, rich orange- 
bronze ; Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, bronzy- 
buff ; Mile. A vizard, pretty bronze snort from 
Mile. Gabrielle Debrie; and Charles Davia 
Improved, a lovely rosy-bronze. 

Other colours .—Source d’Or, rich terra¬ 
cotta; Lady Hanham, rosy-cerise; Ernest 
Bettesworth, bright rosy-amaranth ; Kitty 
Crews, rich orange-fawn; and Terra-cotta 
Soleil d’Octobre. C. A. H. . 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Two new tliread-petalled Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —The thread-petalled section has 
been enriched this season by the addition of 
two charming little flowers. Jessie Madeline 
Cole is one of the daintiest of the wholo 
series, and will be welcomed by all who know 
the value of the spidery Chrysanthemums. 
The flowers are each about 3 inches in 
diameter, with thread-like petals, making a 
full flower for this type, and the colour is a 
lovely shade of canary-yellow. Either dis¬ 
budded or in freely-flowered sprays the blos¬ 
soms are charming. The plant is bushy and 
free-flow r ering. Bertie Bindon is a beautiful 
addition. The plant is bushy, and also a 
profuse bloomer, developing lovely blush- 
white flowers, which gradually pass to white. 
The blossoms are of small to medium size, 
and of exquisite form. It has narrow, thread¬ 
like petals, fimbriated at the tips. Height, 
3 feet.—W. V. T. 

Late-flowered single Chrysanthemums.— 

At no period during the flowering season are 
Chrysanthemums more valued than during 
mid-winter and throughout the few weeks that 
precede that time. The single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums that flower thus late in the 
season have a special value. At the time of 
writing (December 15th), the majority of 
those in the subjoined list were at their best, 
or would be in a week or ten days. Clibrnn’s 
Yellow is said to be the finest of the yellow 
varietites; the flowers are produced in hand¬ 
some sprays. Earlswood Beauty is a prim¬ 
rose, with large, bold, green eye, and Earls¬ 
wood Glory has a similar centre, with pure 
white ray florets. These two varieties are 
seedlings from Purity, a well-known pure 
white sort. Miss T. C. Warden is another 
pure white single which should be grown in a 
free manner, as severely disbudded plants pro¬ 
duce semi-double blooms. Sir Geo. Bullough 
is also recognised as one of the. leading yel¬ 
low singles. The plant has a geed habit and 
is free flowering. Indicum Improved is an 
improved form of the type. Mrs. Bail lie 
makes a good bush plant, bearing medium¬ 
sized blooms of a chestnut colour. The cerise- 
pink blossoms of Mrs. D. B. Crane are still 
held in high esteem. In this case the plant 
should be partially disbudded for the flowers 
to be seen at their best. A rather late sort 
is Nora Davies, on which lovely sprays of a 
bright shade of reddish terra-cotta are freely 
produced.—W. V. T. 

Old varieties of Chrysanthemum for 
market. —One hears so often of the im¬ 
provements made in Chrysanthemums within 
the last few years, and the exhibition 
tables show such a bewildering array of new 
names, nearly every one of which is put into 
commerce with a most eulogistic description, 
that it seems at first, surprising to find any 
old kinds left. The market grower, how¬ 
ever. finds it does not pay to grow a lot of 
ungainly plants for the sake of a few huge 
blooms, and. in his case, freedom of bloom¬ 
ing, colour, habit, and other particulars have 
to be considered. While some of the popular 
market kinds are new or comparatively new, 
the following list of old varieties still well 
grown will suffice to show that novelties have 
by no means altogether their own way: — 
Elaine, sent out in 1872; Source d’Or, 1882; 
Cullingfordi, 1883; M. William Holmes, 
1886; Phoebus, 1886; Putnev George, 1887; 
Viviand Morel, 1890; W. IL Lincoln, 1890; 
John Shrimpton, 1892; Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, 1893 ; and Tuxedo, first noted in 1893. 
but probaly older. —X. -- ^ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CALIFORNIAN PITCHER PLANT 
(DARLINGTONIA CALIFORNICA). 

This very much resembles the Sarrncenias, 
hut is quite distinct from them. The leaves, 
which rise to a height of 2 feet or more, nre 
hollow, and terminate in a curiously-shaped 
hood, from which hang two ribbon like ap- 


If the weather is dry, frequent 
water are necessary, unless the 
in a naturally wet position. In 
large plants, side shoots are 
These, if taken off and potted in 
of soil mentioned above, will soon 
some specimens. 

The Darlingtonia may also be 
mixture of equal parts of peat and 
care being taken to keep the pot 
a pan of water. 


soakings of the depth of winter, take into consideration 
plants are what sorts are best to plant for blooming 
the case of when the days are long and sultrv, so that 
produced, when the conditions in spring are favourable 
the mixture to removing, planting may bo proceeded with, 
form hand- It is often possible to get finer blossoms from 
! plants growing in partial shade, owing to the 
grown in a slower development of bud and bloom, and 
Sphagnum, however important it is to see that things 
standing in that shall expand in the first days of June 
or July are planted in the sun, wo ought not 
to neglect the planting of that 
part of the garden where flowers 
may be gathered long after these 
grown in, what is often thought 
as the most favoured portion, 
are past their best. So in our 
getting together a few we should 
not omit such as Poeonies, 
Pyrethruma, Phloxes, Campanu¬ 
las, Dielytras, Spiraeas, Doroni 
cams, Hollyhocks, aiul many 
another favourite. It should In* 
borne in mind, too, that though 
the flowers from plants on north 
borders are slow in coming, one 
has not to give them so much 
attention during a time of 
drought as similar plants 
growing where the sun reaches 
them practically all the day, and 
which have often to be watered 
twice a day in the hottest 
weather to keep them alive. 
Small things like Pansies, too, 
are grateful for some little 
shade. Woodbastwick. 


SOME BRITISH ALPINES. 


pondages. The greater pait of the leaf is green, 
but in a mature state the hood is of a deep 
crimson-red. This does well in this country, 
provided a little care is given to its wants. 
For a bog garden there is no more interesting 
plant, requiring only a moderately wet beg 
and a light, spongy soil of fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. A good place in i 
which to grow it is the side of a stream where 
the plants can have direct sunlight but be 
sheltered from the cold / wiQds of early 
when thji. yopng leave? 


Destite the vast number of al¬ 
pine plants that have reached us 
from the mountains of Europe, 
Asia, and America, there are 
few more beautiful and none 
more interesting than those 
found on our own rocks and 
fells. Beside their intrinsic 
charm these have a further 
claim ns being our natural 
neighbours, though not always 
any the less exacting and capri¬ 
cious than their cousins from 
oversea. Many of these are well 
known, but a ftw notes on some 
of our rarer British plants may 
be welcome. An excellent gar¬ 
den might, indeed, be made, 
containing only native species 
whose garden value has never 
been sufficiently recognised. In 
such a garden, beside the more 
showy things, such as Gentiana 
verna —which we share with the 
great mountain ranges of Europe 
—we should have many fascina¬ 
ting little plants whoso charms 
are apt to be overshadowed by 
newcomers from the uttermost 
“Back of Beyond.” This is net 
to say that our mountain plants 
are peculiar to England, but, as 
natives, they have claims which 
have been, to some extent, ob¬ 
scured by those of highly- 
coloured, yet often intractable, 
aliens. 

Arenaria verna is a delight¬ 
ful tufted plant of the upper 
mountain limestone (at least, in 
the Craven Highlands), which 
has not been valued ns it de¬ 
serves. At all times of the year 
it gives pleasure, no less in win¬ 
ter, when its comfortable little 
cushions gleam like a patch of 
emerald fur. than in early 
when it is starred with innumerable 
clear white flowers on their airy little stems. 
It is a plant of the simplest culture and the 
Looking at a north border on a cold winter’s happiest effect, responding gratefully to one’s 
day, where, perhaps, snow lies thicker and appreciation without growing coarse or leafy, 
longer than in any part of the garden, it does 
not seem ns if one could say very much in 
regard to planting subjects for blooming next 
summer. Bearing in mind that it is on the 
coolest borders where the flowers last the 


Darlingtonia californica. From a photograph in Mr. A. J. A. Bruce’s nursery at Chorlton-cum.Hardy, near Manchester. 


HERBACEOUS AND 
FOR NORTH 


OTHER PLANTS 
BORDERS. 


summer. 


IdJM^ds of early spring 
e/ are/jiMt * amji g up. 


In* a wild state, when found near old lead- 
workings, it shows remarkable luxuriance. 

Arenaria oothica is one of the rarest of 
British alpines, confined to some half-dozen 
spots high on thfeigreat limestone plateau that 
longest, and are frequently the finest owing ! supports the mass of Ingleborougb. Here it 
to their slow development, one may, even in I still lingers, a survival of the_glapial period— 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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assuming, that is, the falsity of certain sus¬ 
picions as to it n introduction with ballast, 
from the fur north. It is a small, yet striking, 
plant, minute, prostrate, and of straggling 
growth, with little ovate leaves of a deep 
glossy green. The flowers are large for the 
size of the plant—larger than those of A. 
verna—of fine, almost waxy texture, and a 
curiously intense snowy-whiteness. It is 
never found in other than poor, rough ground, 
among chips and debris of the mountain- 
limestone, where the soil is little more than 
humus ; and, like Silene acaulis and Saxifraga 
oppositifolia, it is the better for being starved. 
Otherwise its leaves and flowers come less re¬ 
fined in tone and texture, and the whole 
growth becomes rank and uninteresting. 
Grown in the moraine-garden, however, it 
keeps its true character and charm—this 
arising no less from its intrinsic beauty than 
from its extreme rarity and romantic interest. 

l’OI/lOONATUM officinale is also an un¬ 
common native plant which lias never re¬ 
ceived due- consideration. It is a miniature 
Solomon’s Seal, rarely exceeding a foot in 
height, and with only a pair or so of waxy 
bells in the axils of its leaves; the flowers, 
too, are much larger and more conspicuous 
than the bunched blossoms of P. multiflorum. 
P. officinale is neat and quiet for a rock 
garden, where P. multiflorum, stout and 
riotous, would he out of place. It is also a 
true rock plant, being found among the white 
limestone scars and high copses of Craven, 
in company with Convallaria majalis, though 
it has not borne the denudation of the hills 
as patiently as the Lily of the Valley, and 
prefers the undergrowth at the cliff’s foot, to 
the deep crevices of rock in which the C-oii- 
vallaria is found all across the wind-swept 
flats of the Upper Scar limestone. 

Viola lute a is another neglected alpine 
plant, which occurs sparingly on Pen-y-gent 
and more abundantly on the eastern fells, 
till in Upper Teesdule it forms the main 
growth of the meadows, and ranges from 
pure yellow through an almost infinite variety 
of subtle tones to the deepest violet. As a 
rule, the Craven form bears flowers of soft, 
clear yellow, and, even in a wild state, these 
golden sparks are beautiful among the tough 
moorland Grasses ; but in cultivation it de¬ 
velops into a splendid dwarf tuft, crowded 
to concealment with its large and exquisite 
blossoms. Vain, indeed, is the labour spent 
in wrestling with the peevish caprices of 
Viola cenisia and other of her difficult sisters, 
when such a charming and contented little 
wiidling is ready to hand. Indeed, a large 
yellow form of Viola lutea might, at a glance, 
almost be taken for V. Zoysi, and a fine 
purple one for a variety of V. calcarata. 

Primula farinosa is, perhaps, the best 
known of our British alpines, and is probably 
also the most brilliant. At the same time, 
ever since Parkinson’s day, it has laboured 
under a sorry reputation for uncertainty and 
intolerance, whereas, in a wild stale, (he 
plant is conspicuous for its vigour. Unlike 
its only English rival in beauty, Gentiana 
verna, it, is rather a waxing than a waning 
species. Its distribution centres around the 
Craven highlands, with the adjacent fells of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Outside 
this district it is less seen, but certainly here 
in Craven its area is increasing as well as its 
abundance. High barren scars, where ten 
years ago hardly a flower could he found, are 
now rosy in the spring, and in its lowland 
haunts it thrives so sturdily that a well 
grown plnnt might be taken for a pink I*, 
cupitala, and little groups hv the wayside 
are, so brilliant and robust that me hesitates 
for a moment to recognise them as wild 
British plants. A curious little trait, be¬ 
traying, perhaps, a memory of colder days 
when the blooming season had to he hurried 
on from fear of the glacial winter, is seen in 
its blooming earlier in high and exposed 
places than in low and sheltered ones. On 
the bare fells it is in flower three weeks 
sooner than on the rich railway cuttings in 
the valley below. Under cultivation, here, 
at all events, it shows perfect contentment, 
with fine size and colour. From long experi¬ 
ence of its favourite haunts one would con¬ 
clude that the difficulty found in its culture 
arises, at least, in part, from the belief that it 
is essentially a bo^planj*^ It ij 



found 


in bogs and wet places over the English 
mountains, hut it is still morn frequently 
found in places quite free of surface moisture. 
Among the wiry moor grasses on the Sear 
limestone, on steep railway banks, on sun¬ 
baked unwatered slopes, the “Pretty Bird- 
E’en ” is no less abundant, no less vigorous 
and bright, than in the marshes which are 
supposed to be necessary for its very exist¬ 
ence. Clearly, then, it depends ratlier on 
rain for its sustenance in these parts. This 
might lead one to try, in other districts, the 
effect of a dry, sunny position in rich, cool 
soil, with abundance of water nil through the 
late summer and autumn, hut only the neces¬ 
sary protection against drought through the 
blooming season. Further, under cultivation, 
the plant has a tiresome trick of emerging 
from the ground in winter and flourishing 
white roots in the air. This must be cor¬ 
rected, and then our lively little Primula 
may, perhaps, thrive under altered condi¬ 
tions at least as well as in the elaborately 
water-logged marsbes of southern gardens, 
where it so soon pines away—as much, prob¬ 
ably, from excess of moisture as from nos¬ 
talgia of the fresh alpine air of its native 
hills. 

Primula farinosa ai.ba. This exquisite 
little plant was known even in Parkinson’s 
time, and described in the “ Paradisus ” with 
all that author’s delightful accuracy, though 
under an elaborate nnd long superseded 
name. Since his day, however, though often 
enough catalogued, the true plnnt has be¬ 
come almost mythical, the specimens offered 
mostly showing, on minute inspection, hardly 
perceptible traces of lilac colouring, which, 
perhaps, with one season of cultivation, de¬ 
veloped into a healthy pink. Some writers 
have thus been tempted into denying the 
existence of a true while farinosa, classing all 
so described as mere amende and temporary 
lapses from the type. In the course of many 
seasons’ search in all our neighbouring sta¬ 
tions, I have never found more than a very 
oensional albino here and there, nnd even 
these, when closely examined, showed such 
traces of almost invisible colour as were 
quite sufficient to invalidate their claim to 
be Parkinson’s farinosa alba. But this year 
all doubts have at last- been set at rest by a 
neighbours discovery of first cue, then a 
dozen, and finally more than a hundred pure 
white Bird's Eyes, all growing in one field. 
That this is the genuine plant there can be no 
doubt; its tone it> free from any suggestion of 
colour, and it accurately answers Parkin¬ 
son’s description in the matter of increased 
size, golden eye, and so forth ; above all, its 
constancy is proved by the frequent presence 
round a snow-white mother plant of hnlf-n- 
dozen snow-white babies. It appears not 
only faithful to its parentage, but vigorous 
and willing in growth, giving promise of a 
great addition to the garden of British 
alpines. 

Reginald Farrer, in Flora and Sylva. 

1 ngl thorough, La?:raster. 

PRETTY WILD GARDEN EFFECTS. 
These sometimes come in their own way and 
surprise us by their unsought beauty. Mr. 
T. Smith, of Newry, writing in the November 
issue of Flora and Sylva, gives an instance or 
two: “Nature often steps in and tells us 
what to do in the matter of plant grouping. 
This occurred forcibly to me lately when 
noticing a spreading inass of Rosa polyantha, 
30 feet or so across, not, a close, dense mass, 
but thin in places in which Mulgedium 
IMuinicti had planted.itself. The effect of 
the pale blue of this rambling herbaceous 
plant standing amongst the Roses was very 
soft and charming, in another and damper 
spot Sidnleea Candida was a mass amongst 
which the Mulgedium had introduced itself 
with the best effect. These are plants which 
can fight the natural herbage and take care 
of themselves. Again, a mass of Spira?a fili- 
pendula plena, with a backing of Campanula 
grandis alba and Lilium Martagon album 
interspers'd is good : a rather wild-spreading 
mass of Campanula venusta (the earliest of 
the rotundifolia group), in which some plants 
of Papaver pilosum have introduced them¬ 
selves, is very good also. A big mass of 
Euphorbia lucidn, which has got into Alstrce 
meria aurantiaca, is showy and very lasting.” 


And there is no end to the happy combina¬ 
tions that come in this way by design or fly 
chance. Even the Grass and weeds lend a 
charm to sturdy plants like the Day Lilies, 
which look stiff in the garden borders, and 
are so vigorous that no Grass or other herb¬ 
age interferes with them ; on the other hand, 
the flowering Grasses add much to the effect 
of the plants when in bloom. The tall Mul¬ 
gedium named above, though an alpine, is a 
very rampant grower, over-running every¬ 
thing if put in rieli beds ; in the wild garden, 
by pools, or anywhere among Wild Roses or 
shrubs, it is at home, and can do no harm. 
There are many plants of like vigour which 
may well he used in the same way, according 
to the soil and situation. Some plants, like 
the Golden Reds, Knotworts, and stouter 
Asters, do not want, any care in that respect, 
but when wo come to deal with bulbs they 
often show a dislike to certain Boils, and that 
must be thought of. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Slugs t\ herbaceous plants. All gar¬ 
deners are aware of the ravages of slugs, fur 
in most gardens, if young, tender seedlings 
aro not protected from their ravages the 
chances are that they will be entirely cleared 
off. There are many ways in which they do a 
vast amount of injury without their presence 
being even suspected. I allude especially to 
such plants as outdoor Chrysanthemums, 
Gypsophila, and other plants that send up 
small shoots either during winter or very 
early in spring, and that before they get 
into the open air are eaten off by small slugs, 
with the result that the plant dies, the owner 
laying the blame to the frost. In the 
majority of cases the evil is aggravated by 
the crowns of the plants being covered with 
litter, which shelters the slugs. I have 
generally lifted a few clumps of the early- 
ttow r ering Chrysanthemums and kept them 
in boxes to make sure of cuttings. This is 
done, not from any fear of the old stools 
being killed by the frost, but lest the slugs 
should so persistently keep eating off the 
young growths that the plants will cease to 
make any more and perish. It is singular 
how some of the old hardy Pompon sorts defy 
the weather, and slugs as well. Those who 
rely on dressing the clumps with some kind 
of mixture to keep slugs at hay will find a 
good coating of wood and coal-ashes far mere 
efficacious than lime or soot.—J. G., Gosport. 

Statumania.- Beilin is almost on the 
brink of lese-maje-ste, we gather from the 
Daily Chronicles correspondent, in conse¬ 
quence of the Kaiser’s intention to have a 
landscape gardener succeeded by a sculptor 
in the directorship of that famous public 
park, the Tiergarten. It means, of course, 
that the park is more and more to become a 
forest of statues instead of trees and so forth, 
and those who know the Tiergarten are 
aware that that is quite needless. William 
II. has a more-than-German passion for the 
Drnkmal, the memorial effigy, especially if 
it happens to be the effigy of an Imperially 
canonised Huhenzollern, or somebody who 
was a good servant of that family. The con¬ 
version of the Sieges allce into a grandiose 
statue show long ago set ponderous German 
humour scoffing at Llio Emperor’s “ Sea of 
Marmora (Marble).” But to say that William 
II.’s love of statuary is more than German 
is to say very much. Wherever you see a 
possible site for a memorial, dump one down, 
seems to be ft German motto ; and the British 
visitor has often reason for thinking that 
Denkmat ancl verholen are the tw’o most popu¬ 
lar words in the German language. After 
all, when we sometimes regret London’s 
poverty in the matter of statues, it is well 
to take comfort in the thought that there are 
more trying things in that line than poverty. 

Begonia leaves withering (G.).—The Begonia 
in question is a variety of B. Ilex. The leaves of these 
Begonias often go brown round the edges of the 
leaves at this season of the year, nnd it is generally 
owing to the lowness of the temperature in which the 
plants are growing. To keep the leaves quite healthy 
on them during the winter they should be in a light 
and comfortably warm greenhouse, free from damp 
and draughts of cold air. If the plant in this case 
must be kept in the window, it should not have 
much water at the root for some time now, and some 
of the worst of_th‘> withered portion of the leaves 
should l e r moved. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HAIiDY BHilUUB IN FLOWER. 

The last month of the year is scarcely the 
time to look for any great display of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, still, the number is bv no 
means so limited as is often supposed, for 
the following were all recently noted in 
bloom:—The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), on a south wall, so that the 
shoots are well ripened, is quite wreathed 
with its pretty blossoms of that bright golden 
tint, which stands out so conspicuously dur¬ 
ing a dull winter’s day. A decidedly un¬ 
common variety of the Mezereon ^Daphne 
Mezereum), known as autumnale or grandi- 
florum, commences to bloom in November, 
and often continues till the new year is a 
month old. At no time are the shoots so 
wreathed with flowers as in the common 
Mezereon, as their period of expansion is 
spread over a much longer period. Both the 
varietal names are decidedly expressive, for 
it begins to flower before autumn has left us, 
and the individual blooms are larger than 
those of the other forms. The first blossoms 


other EVrns, and along the top of this hank a per¬ 
forated pipe, eo that water can be turned on down 
Uio turf. On the other two aidc3 there aro benches, 
with large Maiden hairs chiefly. Of course, pipes 
with open trough along the top nre the best, for 
then the steam comes otr the trough, the latter 
being connected and made with the pipes. Could 1 
flx such a trough on to the ordinary greenhouse 
pipes?—T. 

[You may Teadily fix any number of zinc 
troughs on your pipes, and by so doing will 
get a nice moist heat, and with less hot steam 
than if the pipes were made or cast. I have 
a lot of such troughs, not only for l-’erns, but 
in fruit houses, and they are invaluable and 
cost little. In making them, have good bot¬ 
toms, and just the size of the pipes made in 
6-feet lengths. These are more handy than 
longer ones ; and before placing on the pipes 
place a small quantity of old flannel, or such 
like, at intervals, as this prevents the tins 
slipping off the smooth iron pipes.] 

VEGETABLES. 

THE CABBAGE PLOT. 

Autumn plantings look as well as I remember 
seeing them at this dale, and should come in 



of the Asiatic Witch Hazels are almost ready 
to expand, and hid fair to form a delightful 
feature early in the new year. In some places 
the Laurnstfnus (cut sprays of which we figure) 
1ms been nipped by the frosts, hut in others 
growths are plentifully sprinkled with clus¬ 
ters of flowers and unexpanded buds, while a 
few golden blooms of the dwarf Furze (Ulex 
nanus) are still visible, though this delight¬ 
ful shrub is, of course, far past its best: 
These same remarks will also apply to the 
Arbutus, which has still a few flowers remain¬ 
ing. The upright-growing Erica Iusitanica is 
already in some places bearing its pretty little 
white flowers, which in the bud state are 
flushed with pink, and the same may he said 
of Erica mediterranea hybrida, which, now 
well-known and deservedly popular, was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the early part of 1905. On a south 
wall the earliest blossoms of the following 
are already expanded : Lonicera fragrantis J 
siina and L. Standishi, two Chinese Honey¬ 
suckles with white, highly fragrant flowers ;• 
and the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) and its variety grandiflora. Sprays 
of these shrubs, cut and placed in watet 
indoors, are always admired. X. 

Keeping a moist heat in a fernery.— Wilt 
some reader tell me how to get up a nice moist heat 
in a fernery? I have hot-wetw pipes all round the 
house—a lean-to one. I hai-e a Uiirl bai lo up Itp >he 
roof on the wall side, slnd ^d p \hfMai ihmifi^and 


fairly early next spring, provided they are 
not molested by the wood pigeons, which are 
very plentiful in this locality, and if once 
they attack them, soon play havoc during 
severe weather, especially if the ground be 
covered with snow. Black cotton, wound on 
sticks, a few inches above the plants at dif¬ 
ferent angles, quickly scares them, and a few 
shots from the gun- when they are seen 
hovering r round should teach them there is 
danger below. Assuming the plants were- set 
out in shallow trenches, which is evidently 
the best system to adopt, go over the plot 
when fairly dry and work in the soil with 
(he feet around tiie stem of each plant, tread¬ 
ing firmly, hut not damaging the stem, and 
then flat-hoe the ground between before put¬ 
ting on the cotton. The advantage of setting 
out sturdy plants in early autumn is a 
guarantee that slugs can do but little barm. 
It is when weak, leggy, drawn-up plants com¬ 
prise the bed that these miscreants get the 
mastery over them. Although it is mid¬ 
winter, I could even now cut nice firm little 
heads of Ellam’s. In a less favoured cli¬ 
mate, and the plants not all that could be 
wished, it would not be amiss to make a small 
sowing towards the end of January in a shal¬ 
low box, 24 inches by 9 inches, and set on a 
greenhouse, shelf as soon as through the soil. 
This would give a nice batch of plants, if 
carefully watered, eventually pricked out 


into other boxes when fit, some 3 inches 
apart, gradually hardened, and planted out 
during suitable weather in March. To get 
good, firm heads the ground for Cabbage 
needs to be in good heart, and firm planting 
is essential. Quarters planted in the autumn 
I of 1904 are giving us some nice gatherings, 
aud are being cut pretty close, as they 
will be grubbed up shortly, the ground 
manured, with leaf-soil principally, and 
planted with early Potatoes about the middle 
of March. Devonian. 

TRENCHING. 

One of the gravest difficulties to surmount 
in getting work of this kind done lies in 
the foolish prejudice which still largely 
exists against trenching. It is not, happily, a 
gardener’s prejudice, because he knows so 
much better and how valuable an operation 
in soil-working it is to him. No practical 
gardener dreams, when first trenching land, 
of bringing the subsoil to the surface. 
Rather, he has the subsoil broken up and 
well pulverised, leaving it where it was, but 
adding manure to it, and enabling it to be¬ 
come sweetened by the action of the air, now 
permeable through it because so effectively 
loosened. It is by that simple process, one 
practically identified with good trenching 
solely, that what has hitherto been sour, or 
poor, or impervious subsoil becomes, in time, 

I sweet and fertile. The gardener who annu¬ 
ally trenches a portion of his garden some 
2^ feet to 3 feet in depth each winter and 
' he is a bad gardener who does not- brings 
I he bottom soil to the top. and the top soil 
goes to the bottom. But he does that with 
the fullest assurance that what is brought to 
the surface is as good for crops as is that 
which has for a time been on the surface. 
That very fine condition of fertility has been 
brought about solely by treating the subsoil 
as we have advised, so that in time it has 
become as fertile as the top soil. It is this 
form of culture which enables the good gar¬ 
dener to produce such wonderful crops ; in¬ 
deed, he does what no ploughing ever can 
| accomplish—creates produce from four to 
six times greater on such deep-worked land 
! than comes from any shallow-worked soil, 
however good it may naturally be. Herein 
| lies the value of trenching land. 

One of the great needs of to-day is found in 
| hardy fruit culture. Yet even where there 
is any disposition to invest capital in hardy 
fruit culture it is feared that any outlay at 
| the first, in the shape of trenching the ground 
to be planted, would be disregarded. When 
shallow worked soil is so planted, and a base 
of hard, poor, or sour soil is provided, tree 
roots in time work into it, and its poverty 
produces canker, fungus, insects, and all sorts 
of ills, as well as small fruit, or ultimate de¬ 
cay of the trees. But were that- subsoil well 
broken up some 10 inches to 12 inches below 
the ordinary surface soil, well dressed with 
short, well-decayed manure, wood ashes, and 
soot, when tree-roots penetrated into it they 
would find healthy elements and continue to 
be clean and very fruitful. Deeply-worked 
land may not be suitable for corn, but it is 
most productive for roots, especially Pota¬ 
toes, or Clover and Grasses, for all ordinaly 
descriptions of vegetables, and for all fruits. 
With all these products the cropping capa¬ 
cities are, in deeply-worked soil, wonderfully 
enhanced, and, not least, that in heat and 
drought deep roots find moisture and food, 
from which they are, in shallow cultivated 
soils, debarred. Thus it is easy to show that 
labour devoted to the trenching or deep 
working of Innd is eminently profitable. It 
is not necessarily skilled labour, ns with ordi¬ 
nary physical strength it is soon acquired, 
and* is. apart from its profitable nature, 
healthy. __ A. D. 

PIT AND FRAME CULTURE OF 
TOMATOES. 

During the summer months many pits and 
frames not wanted for other purposes may 
be devoted to Tomato culture. Tomatoes 
will frequently succeed under glass without 
the aid of fire-heat, but the plan cannot be 
relied upon to produce good crops in a dull, 
sunless summer, and for this reason pre¬ 
ference should be given^to pits t.hat’jcan bo 
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heated whenever this is necessary. Many 
gardeners have failed to grow Tomatoes satis¬ 
factorily in pits and frames, but in a good 
many instances I think this failure may be 
traced to one of three causes, or all com¬ 
bined. When planted in a bed of rich soil 
and manure, the growth is of loo gross a 
character to be fruitful, and this is one of 
the chief causes of failure. Some make the 
mistake in not- admitting sufficient air to in¬ 
duce the formation of and favour the setting 
of large clusters of fruit. Others, again, ad¬ 
mit abundance cf air in all weathers, and with 
this comes the “ destructive Potato disease.” 
It is advisable to start early in May, and 
towards the end of the month the plants for 
unheated frames may also be raised, as put¬ 
ting out weak plants means the loss of much 
valuable time. 

The planting and training ought to be 
varied according to the style of the nils or | 
frames used. One strong plant to each light 
is sufficient. These should be placed in 
12-inch pots, and set on a small mound of 
loamy soil below the staging and near where 
the lights open. The haulm should be allowed 
to spread thinly over the staging, and by the 
time good crops of fruit are set the roots will 
have found their way into the soil beneath 
the pots. This additional food will assist 
the plants without encouraging rank growth. 
Hurdles plaited together are well adapted for 
fixing across pits not far from the glass, hut 
clear of any manure and soil. The roots 
ought to be either at first confined to pots, or 
else, if turned out of the pots, only have 
access to small ridges of very loamy soil. A 
little warmth in the pipes will favour a good 
start, air being given in very small quantities 
at first, and freely when active growth com¬ 
mences. The inexperienced may wish for 
some kind of guide, and these would do well 
to keep the heat at first somewhere up to 
about 55 degs. in the night time, giving air 
when the heat rises to near 65 degs., and in 
quantity when it reaches 75 degs. During 
the eariy part of the summer the air ought to 
be taken off at about 2 p.m., and as the sun 
gains in power the closing must be delayed for 
an hour or two longer. When closed, the 
heat ought to run lip to 80 (legs. No shad¬ 
ing whatever is necessary. It is advisable in 
warm, sunny weather to have the lights off 
during the hottest part of the day. No 
superfluous side shoots should be allowed to 
form, and it may even be necessary to cut 
away a portion of the very large foliage. The 
points of the leading growths are very brittle, 
and the tying down ought to be carefully per¬ 
formed. Where possible, fire-lieat should be 
given in cold, sunless weather, and, if main¬ 
tained constantly in the autumn, will be a 
great help in perfecting the very late fruit. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

Even in small gardens a few rows of Winter 
Spinach are generally to be found. Spinach 
is a decided change from most other vege¬ 
tables, but requires much care in cooking. 
It is widely known to-day that Round or 
Summer Spinach is quite as hardy as that 
known as the Prickly or Winter Spinach, 
and, in my case, much more reliable. A bed 
of the Prickly Spinach sown on August 15th 
< annot be compared with one of the Sum¬ 
mer Spinach sown ten days later. The past 
autumn was favourable to free growth and 
to the flat hoe being frequently worked be¬ 
tween the plants, yet, in spite of this, weeds 
spring up here and there, to the detriment of 
the crop. Where such is the case, it is best 
to hand-pick the same at this time of year, 
and if the crop is considered in need of a 
little stimulant, scatter a thin layer of wood- 
nshes before hoeing over the ground. Soot 
is a good fertiliser for Spinach, but it hangs 
on so to the leaves, making them messy 
and difficult to cleanse. In gathering, always 
take the bottom leaves—not. aj is ofttimes 
done in summer, pluck off a handful at 
a time, including the central growth of the 
plant. On some soils it is often difficult to 
have good crops of Winter Spinach, and I 
have found it no easy work, some sort of n 
grub eating a wav the stem just below the 
surface. Even slugs are a pest in this re¬ 
spect, showing that tfro much 

Digitize t VjO 


taken in the preparation of the ground, with 
constant attention in the matter of scatter¬ 
ing soot and lime over the bed during the 
early stages of the plant’s life. Where this 
crop shows signs of deteriorating, lose no 
time in making a sowing under glass. A two- 
light frame, placed on a bed of freshly col¬ 
lected leaves, with a foot of light soil thereon, 
would produce several pickings in early 
spring, and give the bed outside time to re¬ 
cover. Even sown in ordinary cutting boxes 
and placed in a greenhouse out of which frost 
is merely kept, several dishes may be had 
in a few weeks from sowing. For both these 
sowings the summer variety is the better, as 
it grows away with much greater freedom 
than the Prickly or Victoria. 

_J. M. B. 

RHUBARB. 

This vegetable must be freely manured, if 
large, succulent stalks are to be pulled. 
Neglect it for a couple of seasons, and short 
stalks, with miniature leaves, unworthy of 
the name of Rhubarb, will result. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to apply a heavy mulch 
of half-rotten manure—the richer the better. 
This may bo allowed to remain until early 
spring, when, as soon as growth begins, the 
remaining portion may be lightly forked in ; 
or, if the crowns are to be covered with fer¬ 
menting material, the ground should be 
forked beforehand, so that the large, fleshy 
roots may reap the benefit of the manure 
while they are assisting the tender young 
stalks to burst forth from the crowns, and 
likewise preparing the way for building up 
fat crowns for another season, provided, of 
course, that the produce is not plucked tco 
severely, os, naturally, that would prevent 
such being formed. Roots forced into early 
growth require the next season to recuperate, 
so should not be again forced for two years, 
neither ought Rhubarb to be much pulled 
from if it is intended to again start it into 
early growth in the winter of 1907-1908. 

The right time to increase the stuck or 
make new plantations is just as new growth 
naturally pushes up in March, and it is best 
to have a crown, however small, to each off¬ 
shoot. In forcing Rhubarb where it stands, 
much care is necessary in not having the 
heating material too burning, or the crowns 
would quickly decay. The method advised 
for preparing a hot-bed was fully described 
in an article of mine cn “ Forced Asparagus ” 
a few weeks back, such material being neces¬ 
sary at this early season to acquire the de¬ 
sired heat, leaves alone being scarcely suffi¬ 
cient, especially should there be much fiost 
or snow. A month or five weeks must elapse 
after covering before any produce can be ex¬ 
pected, and each crown should be covered 
with a large box, having a movable lop, the 
said top to be covered with 6 inches cf the 
heating material, all to be packed firmly 
around each box or pot, and a test stick stuck 
in, so that it can be ascertained how the 
heat is going on. Should the covering be 
found to get too hot, either the top should be 
uncovered not enough to admit the light— 
or the manure drawn back a bit from the 
sides. A thickness of from 3 feet to 4 feet 
of heating material is necessary to success. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Notes on Celery.— A light, warm, sandy 
soil is considered an ideal one for this vege¬ 
table, and so it is as regards growth in sum¬ 
mer, but what puzzles me is the rate at 
which the Celery decays with me soon after 
the new year comes in. I take every pains 
with it during the growing season, earthing it 
up piecemeal, not adding too much soil at 
any one time, the final moulding-up not tak¬ 
ing place until December, and it was as late 
as the 24th in 1904. yet the stalks rotted 
wholesale, and this without any manure-water 
applied during summer, which I always 
thought must have something to do with the 
decay when it was used. Up to the new year 
few have better Celery than I do; but it 
ought, I consider, to remain good quite into 
the month of April under the treatment given. 
I have tried all the varieties catalogued, yet 
they all go the same way, or nearly so. If 
there is any difference, Standard Bearer keeps 


best. The walled in garden is not by any 
means low, but flat, yet no stagnant water 
ever haDgs about after heavy rains, which 
makes it the more perplexing why such early 
decay. Perhaps some of your many corres¬ 
pondents may be able to throw a little light 
on the question.—D evonian. 


DEATH OF F. W. BURBIDGE. 

We have much regret at announcing the too 
early death of Mr. F. W. Burbidge, late the 
curator of Trinity College Botanical Garden, 
Dublin, and one of the ablest writers on 
gardening of our day. He was apprenticed in 
early life to gardening, studied at Chiswick, 
and after much home experience travelled in 
Borneo to collect plants, in which he was 
very successful. He ^vas able with his pencil, 
and his notes on plants and things were 
often illustrated with graphic sketches. He 
was appointed in 1879 to be the Curator of 
the old and interesting gardens in Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 1889 the University of 
Dublin conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of Arts. In addition to many articles 
in The. Garden and other periodicals, Mr. 
Burbidge published “ Domestic Floriculture” 
(two editions), 1875; “The Narcissus,” 1875; 
“Cultivated Plants,” 1877; “Horticulture” 
(Standford’s Industrial Series), 1877; “The 
Gardens of the Sun, or Travels in Borneo,” 
1880; and “The Chrysanthemum” (two edi¬ 
tions), 1884 and 1885. By far the best work 
of his is, we hope, yet to come, in the shape 
of a rich storehouse of notes on the Narcissi, 
which he had studied as we believe none other 
has ever studied them, and his drawings and 
collections of these are so precious that they 
ought some day to see the light. His writings 
were based on actual contact with the work, 
as all such writings should be. A striking 
example of his writing is the article on the 
Trumpet-leaved Pitcher-plants (Sarraeenia) 
; n Flora and Sylva for November. 

Mr. W. Watson writes to us from Kew words 
that many will fool the force of : — 

“ He was hard hit by the death of his wife 
in tiie summer. I had a long letter from 
him when it occurred, and he said then that 
he had lost all interest in life. He was a 
right good fellow in every sense—a gardener, 
poet, dreamer, artist, and the best of friends. 
His death makes as big a gap in one’s life- 
friends as Moon’s did.” 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Among the plants which 
are now in flower without much forcing are 
Acacias, including A. Drummondi. Acacia 
dealbata may be treated as a climber and 
trained on walls and pillars, or. even to wires 
under the roof. Most of the Acacias do well 
on walls, if wo start with young plants and 
train to a faco on the wall, pruning rather 
close back after flowering. A. platyptera 
flowers very early; A. Riceana is a pretty 
conservatory climber planted out and trained 
to wires under the rafters, the side shoots 
permitted to grow freely ; even when not in 
flower the growth is light and graceful. 
Cineraria stellata, well grown and arranged 
in a group, is very distinct. It is easily 
grown, and if grown cool it is not so much 
subject to insects, but before taking the 
plants to the conservatory they should be 
vaporised. To name a few plants which 
may be grown in quantity for grouping now , 
in addition to Cineraria stellata. Primula 
stellata and Primula cbeoniea are easily 
grown. Freesias are now coming into bloom. 
Double Daffodils are also throwing up spikes. 
The paper-white Narcissus is in flower, as 
also Arum Lilies, Trce-Cnrnations, and 
Genistas. Coronilla glauca is an old plant, 
but is useful in winter, especially in a cool 
house. The variegated form is a charming 
plant, though net very common now'. Spar- 
mannia africana (African Hemp) is in bloom 
now, and is an interesting white flowered 
plant, though not of much use for cutting. 
It is easily propagated, and will flower in a 
small state if well ripened in the open air in 
summer. One of the most useful winter- 
lowering plants to have in quantity is 
Eupatorium odoratum, but, to have large 
specimens white over with flowers, the plants 
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must be several years old, and have been 
cut back early in June, planted out in a 
sunny position, lifted, and potted in Septem¬ 
ber. Under this treatment we have had 
specimens 5 feet or 6 feet high, and as much 
through. When plants are forced into bloom, 
if much heat is used it will be well if they 
could pass a day or two in an intermediate 
house on their way to the conservatory. 
Abutilons are useful plants when they have 
room. If pruned back in summer, they will 
flower in rather small pots, but to see them 
in perfection plant them out where they have 
room to grow. There are several variegated 
forms, which give u nice change at this sea¬ 
son. All watering should ho dono in the 
early part of the day now. 

Stove. Summer - flowering climbers will 
now be at rest, and should be kept drier at 
the roots as soon as the days begin to 
lengthen. Signs of growth will appear in the 
swelling buds, but before that time arrives 
the necessary pruning should be done. This 
will, for the most part, be confined to the 
removal of nil soft, unripe growth. Alla- 
mandas should be cut back to firm wood ; 
Dipladeuias and Clerodendrons will be 
treated in the same way. Bougainvilleas 
flower on the young wood, and should be cut 
bard back. Passiflora prineeps and Tponuea 
Horsfallito are bright winter - flowering 
climbers, and Rhynchosperinuw jasmiuoides 
is a good subject for forcing when the growth 
has been ripened outside in summer. The 
flowers are white and very sweet, and are pro¬ 
duced abundantly. It may be planted out in 
the conservatory to cover wall or pillar. This 
was formerly a good exhibition plant when 
trained over balloon-shaped wire trainers. 
Be careful with the water-pot now. Night 
temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Late Peach-house. The trees should be 
pruned and washed with a solution of Gis- 
hurst compound, 3 oz. to the gallon. We use 
a soft sponge, saturated with the solution, 
drawn in the direction of the extremity of 
the shoots. When the washing is done, the 
branches are tied to the trellis, so that the 
latter is well furnished with bearing wood. 
The pruning is dono with this object in view. 
When the trees are in vigorous health there 
is no difficulty in keeping the trellis filled 
with sturdy young wood that will set the blos¬ 
soms. There should bo no overcrowding. As 
Peaches always set blossoms enough fora crop, 
keep the bottom of the trellis well filled, and 
there will bo no difficulty in furnishing the 
top. All wall surfaces should be washed with 
hot lime, in which a pound of sulphur is 
mixed in each pail of limewash. All inside 
borders should be top-dressed with good loam, 
mixed with bone-meal and a little other good 
artificial manure, first removing all the ex¬ 
hausted soil from the surface. We usually 
take off 3 inches. We have sometimes, when 
we thought it necessary, removed the old 
soil down to the roots and filled up with rich, 
mellow loam and some manurial stimulants 
mixed therewith. Peaches in a free-bearing 
condition will use up a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. and lime in some form is necessary. 
Wood-ashes in small quantities are also use¬ 
ful. Ventilate to the full extent for the 
present. 

The late vinery.— Lady Downe’s is the 
best late-keeping Grape, but this may be 
cut and bottled now if there is a suitable 
place to keep it in. Grapes will keep in a 
good dry fruit-room, but better in a room 
specially arranged as a Grape-room. Black 
Grapes keep their colour best in a subdued 
light. A little charcoal in the water will 
keep the water fresh. Have a good length of 
wood with each bunch of Grapes, and they 
must haug clear of everything. After the 
Grapes are all cut prune the Vines. The 
spur system is the one commonly adopted, 
and in the cose of old Vines this may with 
advantage be supplemented by running up a 
young rod from time to time. This puts new 
life and vigour into the Vines. When Vines 
produce large, loose, straggling bunches, it 
is generally a sign that the roots are work¬ 
ing away from the surface out of the influence 
of the solar warmth, and an effort should be 
made to draw them back again. It is a mis¬ 
take to crop outside yVtne borders, lis this 
drives the roots dowiward^V) . 


and the only way to get them back again is 
either to lift the roots and renew partially 
or wholly the border, or to draw the roots 
upwards by making a bed of fermenting 
leaves on the border. I have seen this done 
with advantage. 

Figs in pots for forcing.— Strong, well- 
ripened plants in pots will soon respond to 
warmth, especially root warmth. We have 
had these plants come on well over the hot- 
water pipes, and they will make rapid pro¬ 
gress partially plunged in a bed of leaves. 
The bed of leaves is a most useful forcing 
apparatus at this season. Not only Figs, but 
Vines in pots, Strawberries, and Roses will 
make vigorous and healthy growth. All potted 
fruit-trees should be repotted or top-dressed 
in autumn, as if the roots are placed in sweet, 
healthy material, even in the case of those 
trees which do not make much progress in 
winter, they are ready to start as soon as the 
temperature is raised. Under favourable 
conditions, Peaches, Plums, and stone fruits 
generally make roots during the winter. Vines 
seldom make a move until the leaves expand. 

Window-boxes outside.— There is not so 
much demand for little shrubs as there was. 
They are generally unsatisfactory. If shrubs 
are used, the Euonymus in variety is the most 
suitable. The berry-bearing Pernettyas and 
Aucubas are also useful; but the best way of 
filling window-boxes is to have a mixture of 
Tulips or Snowdrops, or some other bulbs, 
and dwarf or creeping spring flowers. For¬ 
get-me-nots and gulden Wallflowers are 
charming, Narcissi and purple Violas are 
good, and a box of Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
or Daisies gives us the freshness and perfume 
of spring. 

Outdoor garden. —In any re arrangement 
of herbaceous borders some of the rougher 
plants may be moved to the wild garden with 
advantage. Groups of Michaelmas Daisies, 
perennial Sunflowers, Hollyhocks, Del¬ 
phiniums, Foxgloves (especially the white 
variety), Pyrethrum uliginosum, and other 
plants of similar habit of growth are too large 
for the average border. When the wild gar¬ 
den is laid out with winding paths and in¬ 
formal groups of suitable plants and shrubs, 
this is generally an exceedingly interesting 
spot, which can be added to from time to 
time, as desired. The same remark applies 
to hardy plant culture generally. In the shel¬ 
tered spots there will be situations suitable 
for Bamboos and Grasses. The other day I 
saw growing near each other groups of 
Arundo Donax and the new variety, A. D. 
macrophylla, a very striking plant for the 
wild garden. What a charming show might 
bo made with bulbs of all kinds and Roses 
rambling up tree-stems or rough poles, and, 
if water could be found near, what a chance 
for a bog garden ! Some of us have to wait 
for the realisation of our ideas in this and 
other respects, but the anticipation is not 
without pleasant sensations. The weather 
lately has been suitable for the migration of 
slugs and snails ; coal-ashes scattered round 
any plant will save it. Sawdust also lias a 
somewhat similar effect, and heaps of bran, 
moistened slightly with vinegar, may be laid 
down to attract them. 

Fruit garden. —Arrears of pruning, train¬ 
ing, and spraying should be brought up. Now 
that more attention is being given to the win¬ 
ter cleaning of the stems and branches of 
fruit-trees, there will bo room for the gar¬ 
deners’ energies in all directions. Where 
Moss or Lichens exist on the bark of fruit- 
trees, there is work for the man with the 
brush and the alkali mixture. Lime also 
should be used more freely. Open-air Vines 
should be pruned now, if not already done. 
To keep Vines in a good bearing condition, a 
young rod should be taken up occasionally, 
but there should be no overcrowding. Let 
the sun shine through the foliage on to the 
wall, to warm it, and the heat will be given 
off during the night. Lime is a necessity for 
Grapes. Jt, keeps the soil open and sweet, 
and the Vines use up lime in the stones. 
Wood-ashes also are useful. In pruning 
Morello Cherries, if the young wood is well 
ripened, it may be left nearly full length, and 
it is best to take the crop altogether from the 
young wood, though the trees will bear on 
spurs. Morel|o Cherries will bear well as 


standards or pyramids, but the fruits are not 
quite so fine as from trees trained on walls. 
The Duke Cherries are the best of the sweet 
kinds for small gardens. They make less 
w'ood and bear very freely, and are easily pro¬ 
tected from birds. 

Vegetable garden.— The seed catalogues 
are coming in now, and seed lists should be 
made out in good time. It is well not to dis¬ 
card a good old variety till something better 
has been obtained. Of course, we must try 
a few of the new things, but our list of novel¬ 
ties for trial will be a short one. Those who 
have the command of heat may shortly sow 
a few seeds of early Cauliflower, Ailsa Craig 
Onion, and Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce. 
This is a good Lettuce for sowing under glass. 
Among the green herbs and flavouring plants 
that will he wanted are Mint and Tarragon, 
roots of which should be coming on in heal. 
Chervil may be sown thinly in a box in heat. 
Basil also will soon bo wanted, and a few 
seeds should be started. Endive may be 
quickly blanched now in the Mushroom-house. 
Lift tno plants with balls, and the warmth 
and absence of light will quickly blanch them. 
Early Radishes raised in heat are always 
sweet and crisp. Those who are making hot¬ 
beds for Carrots and Potatoes may sow a 
few Radish seeds among the Carrot seeds. 
The Radishes will be up and used before the 
Carrots want the room. A supply of Mush¬ 
rooms, Seakale, and Rhubarb should bo kept 
up by making up new beds. The moment an 
old one shows signs of exhaustion weak 
stimulants are always useful to get the most 
possible out of anything. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract$ from a Garden, Diary. 

January 8th. —Advantage is taken of bad 
weather to sharpen and prepare Pea sticks, 
stakes, etc. We can buy common wood 
labels so cheaply now that we have discon¬ 
tinued making them, except the labels re¬ 
quired for marking vegetable plots, which 
must be stout and not easily displaced. A 
few rows of early Longpod Beans have been 
planted in a sunny position, and wo have 
sown a few seeds in boxes to be hardened off 
and transplanted in March, or when the 
weather is suitable, as Beaus transplant well. 

January 9th. —Made up several hot-beds 
with leaves and stable-manure. Having 
plenty of material, these are generally made 
30 feet long and wide enough to take two or 
three sets of frames. There is some economy 
in this, as less material is required, and the 
heat is more lasting. Potatoes, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Celery, and anything re¬ 
quired will be sown or planted in succession. 
Sowed Brussels Sprouts in boxes in cot 1 
greenhouse. 

January 10th. —There is still some work 
to do among fruit-trees, in the way of train¬ 
ing and washing. Peaches are not yet 
pruned, but the branches have been loosened 
from the wall. Orchard-house trees in pots 
are now inside, and have been pruned and 
washed. They were top-dressed in the 
autumn, and the roots are now working into 
the new stuff. Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Plums are the trees chiefly grown in pots 
under cool treatment. 

January llth. —Of late years wo have al¬ 
ways grown a few dozen plants of Forget-me- 
not in pots for cutting. The flowers are ap¬ 
preciated by everyone, and they do w r ell in 
5-inch pots in a cool, light house. Just the 
treatment one usually gives to White Pinks 
suits them. The seeds are sown early in 
boxes, pricking off the seedlings when large 
enough. In October three plants are placed 
in each 5-incli pot. Of course, they will not 
stand much heat. 

January 12th. — Early Peaches are looked 
over daily, with the rabbit’s tail to fertilise 
the blossoms, special care being given to 
those on the upper side of the trellis. We are 
now looking after Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
taking only the strongest and inserting them 
in sandy soil. Cuttings of new soft-wooded 
plants are also taken and inserted in small 
pots in a warm position. We seldom lose 
any of these, as the plants have been warmed 
up for the purpose. 

January 18th.— Tnsecfs are looked after 
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stroy thrips, aphides, or, rather, to prevent 
their appearance. We have no scale on Kerns 
or other plants, for the simple reason that 
whenever any scale insects are seen on a 
plant that plant is destroyed. It is the best 
and cheapest way of dealing with them, 
lulled another frame with Asparagus roots ; 
started more early Potatoes in boxes to plant 
in turf-pits. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions -Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardrninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkniko, 17, h'umival street, liolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the tender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be, sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrmih a has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply IS 
queries by post. 

Naming ftrult.— Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several corrtspcn i denls single specimens _ of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions art observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fernery with a north aspect (A.). The posi¬ 
tion described should do very well for Maidenhair 
Ferns. T*o rows of 4-inch piping right round the 
structure should heat it sufficiently, and the tem¬ 
perature should be from 50 dogs, to 55 dogs, in the 
winter and from 70 dogs, to 80. degs. in the summer, 
with plenty of atmospheric moisture and sufficient 
top ventilation to ensure the growth of the Ferns 
being hardy, and, therefore, smtahJo for cutting. 

Chrysanthemum flowers deformed IF. L.).— 
The most general reason for the evil complained of 
in Chrysanthemum flowers is that at some time or 
other during the growth of the plants, after the 
buds had set. they were allowed to suffer from want 
of water at the root. If this happens, the mischief 
is not apparent at the time, but the result is seen 
in the production of many deformed flowers. If the 
buds are injured by frost, that, too, will cause 
deformity. 

Wintering Dahlia roots (('.). The tubers on 
the Dahlia r«»o1-t should not have been taken otr 
singly, but allowed to remain together in a cluster. 
They should have been slightly dried, and then 
slored away in a cool, dry position, safe from frost, 
packing the tubers in sand or fine, dry earth. Jt is 
doubtful if the detached tubers that were washed, 
and are now stored in straw, will be of any value 
next season. A worse plan of treating them could 
not possibly have been tried. 

Myrtle leaves dirty (.!. G). The Myrtle leaves 
sent wore not themselves attacked by insects; the 
si icky, black substance on the leaves seems to be the 
substance that falls from other plants when they 
are badly affected with green fly. No doubt this is 
ihe case in the present instance. The plants in the 
conservatory should bo fumigated lightly and fre¬ 
quently with Tobacco, all decayed foliage should be 
r< moved, and the plant should have as much space 
as possible and plenty of ventilation whenever the 
v-eat her will allow of it. 

Lichen covered lawn <fc'. E. if.). The cause of 
the Moss and lichen on the lawn is dampness and 
deflcieiit drainage. The best plan would be to put 
■J inch pipes, o feet or 8 feet apart, all over the 
lawn, and about 18 inches deep, with plenty of 
brick rubbish or other rough material over them. If 
this does not have the desired effect it would he 
advisable to pare off all the turf, put down 2 inches 
of fresh coal-ashes, and relay the turf on this. In 
any case this would bo beneficial. A sprinkling of 
lime will also aid in destroying the Moss, etc., and 
will stimulate the growth of the Grass. 

Keeping Gloxinias IB .).—You cannot liopo to 
keep Gloxinias through the winter in a coach-house. 

'I hey are tender subjects, requiring artificial heat, and 
if the temperature falls often much below 45 degs. the 
tubers are liable to decay. On the other hand, if 
allowed to become loo dry they shrivel, and some¬ 
times perish from this cause also. They do best when 
stored for the winter in half damp Coeoa-niit-flbre in 
a temperature of about 50 degs. They will, how. 
ever, grow all right in the spring unless actual decay 
has set in. Fuchsias will survive well if kept 
moderately but not too dry. Prune the plants just 
as they begin to start, and pot them subsequently. 

Increasing Fuchsias ((». IP. if.) —Fuchsias may 
be readily struck from cuttings any time during the 
grow ing season, but they are principally propagated 
in the spring. The cuttings should consist of the 
young sht»ots taken off at a leneth of about 3 inches, 
and inserted into pots of 6andy soil. Prepare the 
pots by putting in a few broken crocks for drainage, 
♦ lien All up with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
silver-sand in about equal parts. Press this moder¬ 
ately Arm. dibble the cuttings therein, water with a 
rose sufficiently to thoroughly settle |he soil, and 
the^i j ^, 8m ' 11 falling 


this, cover the cuttings with ib bell-glass or hand- 
light. A first rate substitute can be formed by tak¬ 
ing a box of sufficient depth to stand tho pots of 
cutting* (but not too deep), and covering it with'a 
pane of gloss. If yort have a greenhouse they will 
strike well therein, while in a window very little 
difficulty will be experienced. 

Utilising coal-dust (Procyoh ).—One way in 
which you can use coal-dust, if you have a green¬ 
house w’hieli you wish to heat, is to mix it with 
well-broken coke, damping it moderately before 
putting on the fire. When making up your lire at 
uight, in order to make It last, mix two-thirds of 
well-broken coke and one-third dust. This will help 
to keep the Urc in and maintain a nice warmth in 
the pipes during the night. Wc are inferring that 
you do not allude to coal ashes, a note on mixing 
which with soil appears ns a reply to “ G. B. JJ.,” in 
our issue of December 10th, page 550. 

Bouvardias failing (A'. L .).—You appear to 
have treated your Bouvardias well up to a certain 
time, but now you are starving them; 45 degs. to 
55 degs. day temperature is not sufficient, and not 
giving fire-heat on cold nights accounts for damp¬ 
ing o!F. To succeed with Bouvardias there should 
always be some warmth in the pipes at night to 
counteract damp. It is not so much cold as damp 
which is injurious, and during tlio day, with 
sun-heat and fire-heat combined, the house may be 
kept warmer, with a free circulation of top air; 
50 degs. to 55 degs. is not loo high at night in inild 
weather. This Will give you a nice day tempera¬ 
ture. 

Imantopliyllum in bad health COoloo ).—From 
the appearance of the leaves we should imagine that 
you are keeping, the plant too wet at the roots. 
During the w hiter it should be kept somewhat drier 
than at other seasons. When growing freeiy it re¬ 
quires abujidnuce of water, with an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure; but you must see to it that the 
drainage is perfect. When growing freely it may 
be potted every year; but in the case of large 
plants once in two years is sufficient,. It may be 
that tlie goil in which your plant i3 growing is 
exhausted, in which cuse the best plan would be to 
divide it and r^pbt in the early spring, using a 
mixture of lutfy yellow loam, to which should be 
added a fourth part of iihrous peat and some sand if 
the loam is in any way heavy. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for summer flowering 
(J. B .).—There should be no difficulty whatever in 
having a good bloom of Zonal Pelargoniums in the 
greenhouse in the summer. Healthy autumn-struck 
cuttings of good kinds grown gently on throughout 
the winter will answer well. In the month of Feb¬ 
ruary pi poll out the points of the shoots to induce 
a bushy growth, and in March shift them into 
6 inch pots, well-drained, and use a compost composed 
cf turly loam, a little decayed stable-manure, and 
sonm silver-sand. Place them in a light part of the 
house, and in a comfortably warm temperature, with 
abundant ventilation. The flower-buds should be 
kept pinched off until the middle or end of May, and 
the plants should then receive abundance of water 
and occasionally weak liquid rnnnure. They will re¬ 
quire plenty of space and ventilation, and should be 
shaded wth a canvas blind from the fierce rays of 
the sun in the middle of the day. 


should Jx? preserved, and citlier tied up to stout 
stakes or be nailed up to walls or fences in the sun. 
Old wood should be cut away from time to time, so 
that the plants do not become dense. 

Thrip on Vines (C. II .).—Now is the time to get 
rid of thrlpa on your Vines, and as they; usually 
infest the foliage it Is an easy matter to get clear 
of them at this season when the Vines are leafless. 
Remove any loose bark on the canes, and then w'asli 
tlur rods with tepid water and soft-soao—of course, 
presuming you have first pruned the Vines to the 
required buds. Destroy the prunings, and in wash¬ 
ing do not injure the buds at the base or on this 
season's wood for next year’s fruit, but merely clean 
with a soft brush. After the rods are dry, paint with 
a mixture of Gishurst compound, sulphur, and clay, 
mixed to the consistency of paint. Well cover every 
portion or the Vine, and lie the rods iri position. 
By doing the work now tho Insects will be killed ; 
and it is a good plan to remove the surface of the 
border, giving fresh soil. Lime-wash walls, adding 
some flowers of sulphur to the lime, and paint the. 
pipes with lamp-black and boiled linseed-oil. This 
will remove anv trace of the insects, and do not place 
plants in the house next season—anyway, plants at 
all dirty. 

VEGETABLES 

Mushrooms eaten by woodlice and slugs 

IT. F. C ).—Get some large Potatoes or Turnip*, 
hollow or st oop out in the centre, and place the ends 
hollowed out on the bed, and you will find the wood- 
lice will congregate in these, when they can be 
readily caught. Another plan is to place some dry 
bay in small flower pots, with a few bits of Carrot nr 
Potato under the hay, placing the pots sideways on 
bed, and they will attract the woodlice.^ The pots 
require to be emptied out frequently. Try pouring 
a kettle of boiling water round the sides or crevices 
of the bed in tho daytime, as they rest there. For 
shigB lay down Cabbage leaves at night, and you will 
find them'on the leaves in the morning. 

Grubs on land IF .).—Get some gas-lime at the 
nearest gas-works. Break it finely, and scatter it on 
the surface, say, 1 bushel of lime to a rod or more 
of the,soil, if badly infested. Dig the lime in, and 
leave llic surface rough. 


SHORT REPLIES 

Procyon.- No ; it would be far better to nee one of the 
many weed-killers now on the market. See article on 
‘‘The value of weed-killers," in our issue of Dfcember 

Kith, page 546.- Bonk .—Write to the Superintendent-, 

Hampton Court Palace Gardens. Alternantheraa and 
Meseinl.ryanthemums are increased from cuttings takrn 
from the o’d plants which have l>eeii kept during the 

winter.-C. //. B .~We know of no such book ph you 

inquire about.- lectin .—lb is quite impossible to 

suggest what the trouble is without eeeing the plants, cr 
at least, one o( the affected leaves. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora (F. M.).— 
Planted out on richly-manured land on an open 
border during the summer this makes a much 
stronger groxvtb, producing large trusses. You cannot 
now do better than cut away all weak shoots, and 
cut the strong ones back to two eyes or buds at the 
base. These will then produce much stronger shoots. 
Force very slowly and feed when in active growth. 
Much better results are obtained by planting out 
during the summer, shortening back the flower 
growths of forced plant*, and if a season cah.be 
given in the oiVcn they produce much better heads 
of bloom. To d<J this it is advisable to'get two seta 
of plants. 

Mistletoe Increasing (A. B. <Place the 
seeds on some smooth bark on the underside of the 
branch in April ot May, and coyer with a thickness 
of black muslin or gauze'to keep the birds away. 
Never cut slits in the hark into which to insert the 
seed. Simply apply them to the clean bark. Rais¬ 
ing the Mistletoe from seed is uoinewhat slow, as no 
outside signs of growth arc visible until a 3 ear 
nfter the dry seed lias fallen away. If you examine 
the place then, yon wjll find that the hark is swell¬ 
ing just beneath the spot on which the seed was 
placed, and in the second year the young shoots and 
leaves' appear. See also article in our issue of 
February 8th, 1902, p. *055, a copy of which can be 
had from the publisher, post free, for l*d. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberry-busheS IN. f).), —Godfcc- 
berries can be pruned either in the autumn, as soon 
as the leaves are otf the hushes, or in the spring, 
early in the month of March. Home growers prefer 
the latter time, as they i*an then allow for the 
ravages of birds that sometimes destroy'many buds 
during tbo winter. 

Cherry failing (E. L.). Probably the Gherry-tree 
in question is a worthless kind; if so, the beat thing 
to do will be to destroy it and plant a young one 
of some good kind—a White Heart or Morello. The 
Slitter kind bears excellently as a standard. Do not 
plant in the same place as the old tree now occupies, 
but in another sunny spot in the garden, and the 
ground should be well and deeply dug before plant¬ 
ing. 

Japanese Wineberry (5. /?. The Japanese 
Wineberry (Ruhus phoenicolasius} to ripen both wood 
and fruit should have a fairly sunny position. The 
soil should, before planting, be trenched 20 inches 
deep and have some manure'mixed with ft.' Where 
it does well the growth is Btrong, summer' shoots 
making lengths of from 0 feet to 8 feet. ^ These 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— L. Ihv idson. - t^uite im- 

l*otsible to name from a leaf only.- Mrs. I'. Ilinckhy.— 

Begonia insignia. 

Names of fruits. — J. R. A’. — Evidently i*oor 
uamplea of Eeklinville Seedling. 

Catalogues received. Messrs tv. Bull and Soup, 

Chelsea. Catalogue of Seeds. -J. Veitch and Sons. 

Chelsea, lyW .—Seed Catalogue for and Lief of 

No 1 el t icH .—Dick son's. Cheater.—Sc tv? Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for —Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 

N.B.— Catalogue for V.tor.. Gilbert and Son, Dyke, 

Bourne, Lincoln .—Street Eras for the Million - 

K. Dobie and Son, Heathfield, nr. Chester.— Seeds that 
Grow. W. Cutbu*h and Son, Highgate, N Flower , 
Vegetable, Farm Seeds, etc . for t‘K»i- —Stuart and Mein, 
Kelso, N.B .—Gardening Guide for 

Books received. “The Handy Kook nl I’runlng,” 
by Jamea I'dale. chief horticultural instructor for 
Worcestershire. W. and II. Smith, Ltd., Journal Press, 
Evesham. 


A Square Peg in a Square Hole. 
Seeds of the I tiglit Plants for 
the I tight Purposes. 

Our New Seed Catalogue for 1‘JUG 
is divided into 12 sections : 
“Ilaidy Perennial,” “ ITalf-hardy 
Annual,” “Greenhouse & Stove,” 
‘“Vegetable,” Ac., Ac. 
Cultural directions are given for 
each section. Each item is de¬ 
scribed, colour, height, Ac.', being 
given. In effect our New Cata¬ 
logue is a complete Manual of 
Florticultural Information. 

All our seeds are sold in Penny 
Packets, tlie number of seeds in 
- each case being stated. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapplnu Bulldinfi, 
Liverpool. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Almost everj'one who owns a garden has a 
frame in which he raises his seedlings in the 
early part of the year. When the seedlings 
are disposed of the frame is very often allowed 
to stand empty. With a little trouble good 
Cucumbers could be grown in these frames. 
Of course, early in the season it is necessary 
to have some means of keeping up the tem¬ 
perature. Stable-manure should be employed 
for this purpose. The frame should be stood 
on a bed of manure. When the heat from 
this becomes exhausted, banks of manure 
should be at once put round the frame. Those 
who employ stable-manure should take special 
care to see that an excess of ammonia does 
not collect in the body of the frame, as if this 
happens it will kill all the plants growing in 
the frame. To make sure that this will not 
happen, a chink of air must always be left on, 
day and night. Mats should be thrown over 
the glass at night, but see that there is a 
free exit for the ammonia. During the sum¬ 
mer months good Cucumbers may be obtained 
without the aid of artificial heat. A small 
bed of well-decayed manure ought to be in 
the frame, and on this should be placed a 
mound of good soil. The plant should not 
be set out in the ordinary way, but should be 
laid down, as this prevents it breaking off at 
the collar. The soil should be added to the 
mound as required. When adding the fresh 
soil tako care to see that it is of about the 
same temperature as the frame, otherwise 
the roots will receive a chill. When the 
young plant becomes well established, pinch 
out tlie point, in order to induce it to break. 
These side growths usually produce a fruit at 
each of the first two leaves and a growth-bud 
at the third. The shoots should lie stopped 
again beyond the third leaf, as the bud at 
that joint will then grow on and produce, as 
a rule, another two fruits and a growth. 
Some of the old wcod should be removed 
occasionally in order to allow room for the 
fuller development of the remaining growth. 

By pegging a few of the oldest growths 
down on the little mounds of new soil, new 
roots may be induced to form, and thus 
materially assist the old plant. The frame 
should be well syringed and shut up early in 
the afternoon, in order to produce a good, 
steamy heat, but be careful not to scald the 
leaves. Herbert Thackeray. 

Crowthrnne , Berks. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

If evidence were wanted of the popularity of 
Brussels Sprouts with the general consumer, 
it is but needful to watch the shops and mar¬ 
ket stalls on Saturdays and note how great 
is the demand and how rapidly are they dis¬ 
posed of in preference to Cabbages, Savoys, 
or Kales. Christmas found Cauliflowers 
over, but Brussels Sprouts in abundance. 
The public purchase thj&s^Sprouts by jveight, 
and in consequence, because till whole 

of their purchase is edmlef gee /aluQLfdnViheir 


money. Cabbages and Kales are sold per 
head, and as with these invariably one half 
the leafage is not edible, there is with them 
great waste. But the Brussels Sprout, apart 
from its economical value, is by far the most 
pleasantly-flavoured edible vegetable. It is 
a very hardy one, and there can be no doubt 
that it is a very profitable one to the grower. 
Few members of the Brassicae family furnish 
so much good food with so little waste, in 
addition to which the supply naturally ex¬ 
tends over a long season. We may, by sow¬ 
ing seed under glass in February, but in a 
cold frame, have sturdy plants to put out as 
soon as May, and later sowings outdoors in 
March and April will give an abundance of 
plants to put out in the summer, and thus 
keep up a succession for fully six months— 
that is, through October to the end of March. 
The plants, owing to their method of sprout- 
production, will furnish a supply for from 
four to five months, and in the winter we 
have no other vegetable that gives such a 
constant succession Gardeners largely plant 
Brussels Sprouts in very highly-enriched soil, 
and as a result get huge stems, very tall 
plants, and coarse, soft Sprouts for a con¬ 
siderable time. Such Sprouts would be 
worthless in the market. The market grower 
plants in firm land in fields, gets plants about 
24 inches in height, very sturdy and hard. 
These, later, have stems densely set with small 
green, hard Sprouts that suit the public taste. 

A. D. 


DORMANT POTATO DISEASE. 

Mr. Massie, of Kew, the able mycologist, 
draws attention in a contemporary to the easy 
way in which the Potato disease is spread in 
the summer through the agency of dormant 
spores in tubers retained for planting, and 
planted. That fact has long been understood 
by Potato growers, but they have ever been 
met by the difficulty of determining from ex¬ 
ternal appearance which tubers were sound 
and which ones were infested with disease 
spores. That every tiny brown spot found 
in the flesh of a tuber when peeled or halved 
for cooking is sonic form of disease spore 
there can be no doubt, but it is not possible 
to detect these in the sets when planted. The 
general condition of the flesh of each tuber 
may be found when they are set up in boxes 
to sprout in the late winter, as the sprouts 
then developed are, as a rule, weak if the 
tubers be at all diseased, and all such tubers 
should be rejected. Still, it is not possible to 
discover all the affected ones, and some must 
of necessity be planted. Later their growth 
produce will probably be weak, and the leaf¬ 
age very much affected with curl. 

Without doubt it would be wise to lift every 
one of these poor plants and take them away 
to dry and burn, putting some Cauliflower 
plants or white Turnip seed in the vacant 
places. If, as Dr. Massie shows, the dor¬ 
mant winter disease spores make free growth 
with summer plant growth, and presently 
produce disease and active spores, healthy 
plants are soon affected, and, of course, the 
disease spreads rapidly over the whole of the 
plot. Could any method of treating seed 


tubers be devised which would cause these 
dormant spores to become very active during 
the winter, and thus visibly disease the tubers, 
all those might be rejected. There seems to 
be no solution which can be used for soaking 
the seed tubers in before planting them, and 
which, if strong enough-to destroy the fun¬ 
goid spores, would not destroy the vitality 
of the tubers also. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celeriao. —Recently some very fine roots of 
this vegetable w r ere exhibited at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, and their presence led to the 
question being asked, Why these bulbous 
roots are not far more widely grown and 
cooked as a vegetable? To serve them up 
properly the roots simply need to be trimmed, 
washed, and boiled for about an hour, a 
pinch of salt being added to the water. When 
done and dried off each root should be peeled, 
then sent hot to table in a covered disn, and 
eaten with gravy or melted butter. Once the 
flavour of Celeriac-root becomes acceptable 
to the palate it is appreciated very widely in 
the winter. It is not difficult to grow' 
Celeriac. Seed sown in a shallow pan under 
glass in March or April will give plenty of 
plants to prick out thinly into shallow boxes, 
and transplanted into shallow and well- 
manured trenches, will grow strong and pro¬ 
duce fine roots. These may be protected 
from frosts by earthing them up in the w inter. 
-K. S. 

A movable frame.- Where a frame with 
well-glazed and painted light is at disposal, 
(specially if it be of the useful dimensions of 
4 feet by (5 feet, and a cart-load of stable- 
manure can shortly be had, the latter, if dry, 
moistened, well turned two or three times, 
then made up into a solid bed, just a little 
longer and broader than is the frame when 
placed upon it, is, when the steam has been 
got rid of, a capital place in which to raise 
some seeds early. Thus Snowball Cauli¬ 
flower, Ailsa Craig Onion, Tomatoes, Let¬ 
tuces, any early dwarf Pea, Sweet Peas, or 
similar things sown in pans or 5-inch pots, 
will soon germinate, and the heat generated 
by the manure will cause growth to he quick. 
The heat may be assisted by packing fresh 
manure round the frame, covering over at 
night with mats. Later, ns the bottom-heat, 
declines, sun-heat will increase, as also will 
light. In that way seeds such as named can 
be raised early. The bed and frame can, in 
Mav, be planted with Vegetable Marrows.— 
D. 

Early Runner Beans.— I have never before 
seen these grown under glass to furnish a 
very early spring supply in the remarkable 
way Mr. Hudson does them at Gunncrsbury 
House. Sown in long boxes and stood on 
shelves, so that the plants can bo well trained 
on sticks up close to the glass, they fruit for 
a long season most profusely. The chief 
variety grown there seems to closely resemble 
the well-known Tender and True or Climbing 
Canadian Wonder, although I think the seed 
comes from the continent. Where a span- 
house can lie so utilised, and the roof on both 
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sides filled with these climbing Beans, the 
produce is really of a remarkable description. 
The Beans are gathered daily when about 
0 inches in length, and all of one size. If not 
immediately required, they ore tied into 
bundles of fifty and set stem downwards into 
shallow pans containing water, and so kept 
fresh for use as needed. Where Climbing j 
Beans are so grown there is no need whatever 
to trouble about growing dwarfs in pots, as 
pods are finer, more abundant, and, being 
quickly grown, are very tender. — D. 

Winter Par6ley.— It would be a misfortune 
did any phase of fashion or taste arise that 
minimised the use of Parsley, as it is one of 
those herbs without which a garden seems 
comparatively bare, and which always seems 
to he so useful. But perhaps the non appear¬ 
ance of Parsley just now in shops is rather 
due to the system of sending it to market, 
which keeps it in the background. If that be 
so, then it is inexplicable, seeing liow effec- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPIDERY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The so-called spidery Chrysanthemums em¬ 
brace quite an interesting series, their form 
and character differing very considerably. 
Plants of spidery sorts, in most instances, 
come into flower in late November and 
December, and for this reason have a special 
value. It is a matter for regret that the list 
of really good kinds is so restricted, as they 
possess a charm peculiarly their own. Very 
jlowly, indeed, is the list of sorts augmented. 
We are fortunate this season in having ac¬ 
quired two good novelties — viz., Bertie Bin- 
don and Jessie Madeline Cole, described in 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
January 6th last. Among the spidery 
Chrysanthemums are flowers known as thread- 



A flowering shoot of Chrysanthemum Mrs. Jos. Carter. 


tively Paisley is used by exhibitors at shows, 
and equally how effective it might be made 
in shops for decoration during the Christmas 
season. We have very elegantly-foliaged 
Parsley now, for, as with everything else, 
seedsmen have selected from ordinary strains 
to their utmost capacity the most elegant of 
forms, and have fixed these selections with 
great success. Whilst Parsley leafage should 
be finely curled, or be pleasingly laciniated, 
there can be no doubt that it must also be 
in any case very green. That feature has also 


been greatly sought for, and again with great 
success. It is now rare to find a coarse or 
inferior strain anywhere. For winter use it 
is wise to sow seed in drills 12 inches apart, in 
June, and of such a size that large wooden 
frames let into the ground a few inches will 
exactly cover them. Equally wise is it to sow 
thinly a quantity in broad, shallow boxes, 
such o.s can bo easily moved, and a few dozen 
stiong plnnts in pnts also • 

good gatherings'. -X. 


petalled, feathery, plumed, and those with 
horned or forked florets, besides others with 
notched florets and still others of quaint and 
curious forms, all distinctly useful and easy 
to arrange. January is a good time in which 
to commence their propagation, and if the 
resulting plants be pinched two or three 
times during the growing season, bushy plants 
and a nice lot of blossoms are ultimately 
developed. The last pinching, to obtain a 
display in December, should be carried out 
about the middle of July. The following are 
some of the best sorts : — 

King of Plumes.— One of the very best 
nolcbed-petalled sorts. The flowers, freely 
produced on plants with a sturdy habit of 
growth, are larger than in most other kinds, 
and are sent to market in large quantities in 
December. The colour is deep golden-yel¬ 
low ; petals rather broad and curiously 
notched ; height., 3 feet to 4 feet. 

Mur; Jar. Carter. - A small flower, hav¬ 
ing thread-like petals, ns represented in ac¬ 


companying illustration. When first distri¬ 
buted this variety was also known as 
“ Thistlehead.” The charming little blooms 
are invaluable for dinner-table decorations; 
colour, very pale yellow, free flowering; 
height, 3 feet. 

Cheveux d’Or. —This is another beautiful 
flower described hy the specialists as thread- 
petalled, but differing in its formation from 
most of the others of this type. For its rich 
golden-yellow colour and the distinct, char¬ 
acter of the flowers this variety should be in 
nil collections; height, 4 feet. 

Mrs. Filktnb. —Probably more largely 
grown than any other spidery sort. The 
flowers are rather small, having horned and 
forked petals; colour, bright yellow; height, 
3 feet. When cut in freely-flowered sprays 
this variety is seen at its best. 

Cannell’s Favourite.— This variety is 
also known under the name of White Mrs. 
Filkins, the flowers being pure white, with a 
greenish centre, and very similar in form to 
those of its prototype. 

Mrs. W. Butters.—I n this instance the 
flowers are rather larger than the majority. 
When the blossoms are at their best they 
have quite a fluffy-like appearance, and when 
cut in sprays, either disbudded or partially 
so, they are refined and beautiful; height, 
about 4 feet. 

Mignonette. —This is one of the excep¬ 
tions to the general rule, the plants coming 
into flower in October and later. For Octo 
her displays outdoors this is a useful thread 
petalled flower; colour, pale yellow, tipped 
bronze ; height, about feet. 

Crimson Tangle.—A flower of unique 
form, having rather long, narrow petals; 
colour, rich crimson, shaded gold, with a 
golden reverse. A striking contrast to other 
spidery sorts; height, about 3 feet. 

Alice Carter. —When first distributed 
this distinct thread-petalled sort was much 
admired. The colour is a shade of reddish- 
bronze, tipped gold, and the flowers are small 
and pretty. This should be well grown, other¬ 
wise the results are not satisfactory; height, 
3 feet. 

Golden Shower. —Another very distinct 
kind, having long, narrow, silk-like petals, 
which reflex and build up a pretty flower of 
drooping, plume-like form. It is useful for 
December; colour, reddish-bronze; height, 
about 4J feet. 

White Thread.— A dainty pure white 
flower, with thread-like petals. . To be seen 
in proper form this variety should be well 
grown and partially disbudded ; height, 
rather less than 3 feet. 

Sam Caswell. —This is the best spidery 
sort of a pink colour, lilac-pink being the 
true shade. The flowers are of medium size, 
with narrow, silk-like petals that, intermingle 
and make up a loose, ball-like bloom. This 
is at its best in early December ; height, about 
3£ feet. 

Lady Onslow. —Beautiful blossoms of a 
lemon yellow colour, with narrow petals. It 
is of compact, bushy habit. 

Silk Twist. —Pretty little flowers, with 
narrow, silk-like petals; colour, cream 
ground, shaded rosy-mauve. In some dis¬ 
tricts the flowers open a beautiful silvery 
pink. 

Golden Thread. — In this instance the 
flower belongs to the thread-petalled type, as 
the name implies; colour, golden-bronze ; 
height, about 4 feet. 

Miss Harvey. —This lias pure white 
flowers, with frilled and notched petals. It 
is charming in sprays ; height, about 4 feet. 

Arab.— This is a distinct flower, with long, 
flat, and twisted petals; colour, Indian-red, 
shaded old gold. 

Kyrle Bellew. —This is a miniature 
Japanese, with very fine petals; colour, 
chestnut and gold. This plant must, have 
good culture and be partially disbudded. 

Jitsujetui. — A very curious and p etty 
little spidery Chrysanthemum worthy of ex¬ 
tended culture ; colour, silvery-pink. 

Bouquetierk. — A charming thread- 
petalled flower; colour, white, tipped yellow 
and rose ; height, 3$ feet. W. V. T. 


Improvement of Chrysanthemum shows. 

During the next f-w weeks those who are 
responsible Sor tiie crfmLroi-ol’ UbrynaiiLicumm 
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shows throughout the country will ho busy 
preparing the schedules of prizes for next sea¬ 
son’s displays. It seems to be the rule in the 
majority of instances to give an undue pre¬ 
ference to the large flowers of the Japanese 
section, to the exclusion of much that is 
interesting and pleasing in other types of the 
flower. Many seem to think that high quality 
cannot be exemplified in any other than the 
huge Japanese blooms, in which high culture 
is invariably to be seen. A more mistaken 
notion could not well be held. As a matter 
of fact, plants of some of the decorative kinds, 
each one carrying any number between eight 
and twenty flowers, more often are a better 
test of cultural skill than a plant or plants of 
the recognised exhibition kinds carrying two, 
or perhaps three, large blooms of a high 
standard of excellence. We seem to have 
got into a groove during the last decade, and 
have drifted into an apathetic state regard¬ 
ing the value of other sections of the Chrysan¬ 
themum. Chrysanthemum societies should 
take advantage of the present opportunity to 
delete several of the classes for Japanese 
blooms and include iu their stead classes for 
Japanese Anemones, large-flowered Anem¬ 
ones, Pompon Anemones, Pompons, singles, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ROSEHILL, FALMOUTH. 

In the accompanying illustration is given a 
view of Mr. Howard Fox’s charming garden 
at Falmouth, very interesting to lovers of 
rare and tender plants from the robust health 
exhibited by many of these in the grounds. 
In tho picture are shown giant Gunneras, : 
Musas, and Cordylinos, but there are number- I 
less treasures to be met with in every portion 
of the garden. Among especially noteworthy 
plants are Semele (Ruscus) andregyna, a fine- 
foliaged Madeira climber, that produces its 
inconspicuous flowers and red fruits at Rose- 
hill ; Melia Azedarach, the Australian My- 
oporum lsetum, a tree with lanceolate leaves 
dotted with innumerable transparent spots, 
very pretty when held up to the light, and 
bearing small white purple-spotted flowers in 
the summer. This tree seeds freely at Rose- 
hill. Tho Chilian Mitraria coccinea, which 
bears brilliant scarlet, drooping flowers, lias 
formed a shrub 5 feet across, and Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia is 8 feet in diameter. Many 
Bamboos are grown, and Pittosporums are 
well represented, P. Tobira, 20 feet in height, 


spring, a blaze of vermilion. Clematis mon- 
tana has ascended over 30 feet into a Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa, but the sheet of white pro¬ 
vided by it in the spring will remain but a 
memory, as the tree is to be cut down. A 
fifty-year-old plant of Senecio Petasites is 
12 feet in height, the same altitude being 
reached by Melianthus major, which flowers 
well. Piptanthus nepalensis seeds here, apd 
in April the Citrons growing on the open wall 
were bearing flowers and full-sized fruits. 
Other trees and shrubs are Pinus Webbiana, 
Taxodium distichum, Podccarpus andina. 
Schinus molle, Pavia macrostachya, Phyto¬ 
lacca icosandra, Leptospermum baceatum, 
Grevillea robusta, Eugenia Ugni, E.apiculata, 
Olearia stellulata, 8 feet high, O. ilicifolia, 
Salvia leucantha, and Viburnum rugosum, 
a rare species from the Canary Isles. Wood- 
wardia radicans and Lorn aria jnagelJauica 
have made enormous growth, and on tho 
house Tacsonia quitensis flowers and fruits 
freely, and has to be hard pruned to prevent 
it overcrowding its quarters. Trachelosper- 
mum jasminoides produces its fragrant white 
bloom-clusters in profusion, and Asparagus 
tenuissimus, A. Sprengeri, and A. deflexua are 
the picture of health in the open air. Persian 



View in the gardens at Rosehill, Falmouth. 


and the smaller-flowered Japanese kinds of a 
decorative character. This would make our 
November shows far more interesting than 
they are at the present time. It would also 
be the means of illustrating the practical 
value of the Chrysanthemum for so many 
forms of indoor decoration.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Glitter.— If judged from 
the market standpoint, it is highly probable 
that the above-named will prove one of the 
most valuable of the novelties for 1906. The 
variety in question was presented to the Floral 
Committee of tho R.II.S. at the early Novem¬ 
ber meeting, when no award was made, the 
committee requesting that a plant should be 
brought for inspection. The glistening rich 
yellow colour of the well-finished petals is a 
great feature in the variety, and with the 
wealth of yellow Chrysanthemums to-day in 
commerce I doubt if there is a market variety 
to equal the above in its colour. The short 
petals are slightly drooping, the centre of the 
flower being very full and solid-looking. 
Sturdy in habit, with stiff stem and short, 
thick peduncle, the variety, from the market 
grower’s point of view, would appear almost 
an ideal one. Messrs. Win. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham/^^re the exhibitors of 
this fine variety. 


generally bearing flowers through the winter, 
as do Coronilla glauca, Sparmannia africana, 
of which there is a very large example, 
C-ytisus racemosus, Datura sanguinea, and 
D. chlorantha. Eucalyptus cornuta has seeded 
here, and among the Acacias the well-known 
greenhouse species, A. lophantha, rarely 
met with in the open, is in the best of health. 
A splendid specimen of the white-flowered 
form of Abutilon vitifolium was 20 feet in 
height, and as much through, when I saw it in 
the spring, and in the autumn my attention 
was attracted to a bed of Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum, with over fifty flower-spikes. 
Solanum aviculare, from New Zealand, rare 
in gardens, is over 7 feet in height. This 
plant bears purple golden-centred flowers as 
large as those of S. Wendlandi, followed by 
large egg-shaped fruits that become bright 
yellow. Cantua dependens, grown as a bush 
in front of a wall, is 6 feet high, and the de¬ 
liciously fragrant Boronia megastigma, which 
was in flower in the first week of April, is 
over 4 feet in height. The Holly-like Des- 
fontainea spinosa, from Chili, 7 feet high, and 
os much through, bears its scarlet and yellow 
flowers in profusion and seeds freely, and 
another Chilian subject, the brilliant Fire- 
bitsli (Embollmuni coccinemn) is, in the 


Cyclamens make a pretty picture on a gently- 
sloping bank in the spring of the year, while 
hard by hosts of Triteleia uniflora spangle the 
ground with their whito stars. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


MANURING A GARDEN. 

KlNDLT advise me respecting manuring my garden? 
Two years ago 1 gave it a thorough dressing of 
stable-manure. I have been told artificial manure 
will be just as good. I grow vegetables, also flowers. 
The soil, 1 may say, is on the stiff side. My amateur 
friends have advised various things, as lime, soot, 
and guano.—B irmingham. 

[In our estimation no artificial manure is 
at all so good for soil as is well-prepared 
animal manure. It is especially valuable 
apart from its first effects on crops in fur¬ 
nishing fibre to tho soil, a most valuable 
constituent with stiff soils such as yours, as 
fibre helps to keep the soil more open and 
porous. Lime is not a manure, but a dress¬ 
ing occasionally, say once in each three or 
four years, does stiff soils good. That should 
be put on the ground at the rate of half a 
bushel to each rod in October, shot down in 
heaps, and thinly: covered with soil. It soon 
slacks, and with the soil should be spread 
about evenly, and a tone e dug in. Soot is a 
manni’FTalthough not a very 1 potent one. It 
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is often most desirable to use that freely as 
a means of destroying slugs or grubs, when 
young crops are growing. It soon washes in. 
The value of guano, as of all so-called arti¬ 
ficial manures, ’depends very much on its 
manurial strength, as ro many of these 
manures are mixed with non-manurial ingre¬ 
dients. The only way in purchasing is to in¬ 
sist on having an analytical guarantee ns to 
quality. A good mixture is bone flour, 3 lb., 
and kainit, or potash, well crushed, 2 lb., 
well mixed, then sown over the ground and 
dug in at once, followed by 2 lb. per rod of 
sulphate of ammonia, finely crushed, strewn 
amongst young growing crops, and well hoed 
in in the spring. The former need several 
weeks to become soluble. The latter be¬ 
come soluble quickly. If you purchase these 
manures separately you are more likely to 
get them true than if purchased mixed. We 
cannot guarantee that these artificials will 
give you such good crops as good animal 
manure, but you can at least try them. 

When sending queries kindly read our 
rules to correspondents, which you have 
ignored as concerns sending name and ad¬ 
dress, and also writing on both sides of the 
paper.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clover in tennis-lawn —I shall be obliged by 
your kindly informing me what is the best way of 
getting rid of the Clover out of my tennis-lawn. I 
have effectually cleared the weeds by hand-picking. 
The Clover is objectionable as it rapidly stains the 
halls.—H. N. R. 

[Clover is present in varying degrees in 
most lawns, and with the exception of 
croquet and tennis-courts its growth is gene¬ 
rally encouraged rather than otherwise, ns it 
imparts a deep green appearance to the 
sward in the height of summer, in conse¬ 
quence of its being able to withstand the 
heat of the sun without burning, as is the 
case with Grass, for instance. Where, how¬ 
ever, it is liable to be subjected to much 
traffic, as in the case of a croquet or tennis- 
court, it is apt to turn black and become 
slippery, besides rendering the sward un¬ 
sightly. For this reason Clover seed should 
never be mixed with Grass seeds for the sow¬ 
ing down of either one or the other, and 
then such trouble as you have to complain of 
would never arise. We know most seeds¬ 
men mix a certain amount of Clover seed 
with the “Grasses” for sowing lawns with, 
but they will exclude it if requested to do 
so, and we, therefore, advise you when re¬ 
sowing to use Grass seeds only. The only 
thing we can advise you to do in the way of 
destroying the Clover plant is to drag the 
surface with a rake backwards and forwards, 
and then in the reverse direction. If you 
rake deeply and vigorously in the manner 
described you will get rid of a great deal, 
if not all, of it, and although much Grass will 
also unavoidably be destroyed at the same 
time, you can replace this by sowing Grass 
seed in all the bare places when the time 
arrives for doing so.] 

Fungus on Snowdrops. Can you tell me the 
cause of enclosed Snowdrops going mildewed? All my 
bulbs Rre the same. 1 have never seen them like it 
before. Cun you suggest any remedy, as I am afraid 
they will rot?—E. B., Biyulesicadc, Beds. 

[Your Snowdrops have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Polyactis galanthina. 
There is no known remedy for bulbs which 
have been attacked by it. but the spread of 
the disease may be greatly checked by lift¬ 
ing those which are affected, and burning 
every part of the plants. I have also found 
it beneficial to dust the surface of the soil 
in the vicinity of the area where the affected 
plants have been with powdered sulphur or 
freshly-slaked lime, but if the bulbs are de¬ 
stroyed immediately the disease is obser¬ 
vable, which will be when the plants begin 
to appenr stunted, when the fungus will gene¬ 
rally be seen close to the surface of the soil, 
it is not likely to spread much. This fungus 
is more prevalent among plants under 
trees, and a long experience has caused one 
to find that it occurs generally in seasons 
when there are frequent alternations of frost 
and mild weather. The late Rev. H. 
Ewbank had hardly any disease when his 
plants were cultivated-^n sunny places, and 
this agrees with my/own /fuyxM ; &n«e| pSit. I 
have found this funguj xu/<n[, SJaLVa. natu¬ 


ralised in Grass for generations, so that it is 
not due to garden cultivation, and newly 
imported bulbs of some species are very 
liable to its attacks. One grieves to have to 
destroy choice Snowdrops thus attacked, but 
it is better to do so than to lose more.—S. 
Arnott.] 

Attending to a lawn.— At what season should 
inequalities in the ground be attended to and the 
lawn dressed and re-sown?—H. N. R. 

[The month of March, say, from the second 
to the fourth week, is a good time to sow 
Grass-seeds, although it may be done as late 
as the end of April, but the earlier it is done 
within reason so much the quicker will the 
young “plant” become established, and 
able to withstand drought. The levelling up 
of inequalities in lawns may be carried out 
whenever weather permits during the next 
three months ; the earlier the better. Top 
dressing and resowing had better be carried 
out simultaneously in your case early in 
March.] 

Pruning Passion-flowers in the open air.— 

I have two Passion-flowers growing up my house 
—P. caerulea and P. Constance Elliot. They have 
made growths in one season of 15 feet to 20 feet. 
Please give me instructions as to pruning same, and, 
if they should be cut down annually, to what extent? 
—Dublin. 

[If your Passiflorns have still ample room 
to extend they will need no pruning what¬ 
ever, but if the allotted space is covered they 
may be cut back to good eyes and any old 
and exhausted shoots removed. There is a 
great tendency to over prune many climbing 
plants, the Passifioras among others. If cut 
back hard, strong growths and comparatively 
few flowers are apt to result.] 

Bone meal for lawn.— Will you, please, tell me 
when and how to apply bone-meal to a lawn? Will it 
do at any time before March? Should the bone- 
meal be scattered over the lawn aud a top-dressing 
of soil be added ?-W. H. M. 

[Bone-meal is essentially a phosphate, and 
exercises most effective service in the forma¬ 
tion of fruits, roots, or other solid products. 
Grass is more in need of nitrogen, although 
that, as with most other products, thrives 
best on a manure mixture that includes phos¬ 
phate, potash, and nitrogen ; the latter, how¬ 
ever, should be in the ascendant. If bone- 
meal alone be used of these materials, add 
an equal quantity of soot and some fine ash, 
wood ash in preference. Sow this dressing 
liberally over the lawn in February and let it 
be well washed in. A second dressing may 
be applied in April, and if the lawn be not 
then satisfactory, give a third a month later.] 

Narciss failing to bloom.—I should be glad of 
suggestions as to failure of early-forced Paper-White 
Narcissus? 1 obtained the bulbs’from a well-known 
firm, and potted them in September, plunging them 
out-of-doors till they showed growth, when they 
were removed to cool greenhouse. They were then 
placed in partial shade, and gradually brought into 
full light. The result is distinctly disappointing, as, 
instead of having them good for Christmas, they have 
all become drawn up, and are producing very few 
flowers, and those extremely poor. 1 used to be 
very successful, so eannot understand my failures 
the last two years. As 1 cannot provide cinders, 1 
cover the pots with dry turf mould. Bulbs are 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with a very little well-rotted manure.— Erin. 

[Whether the bulb of a Narcissus will 
flower in a satisfactory manner or the reverse 
depends almost entirely upon the bulb itself, 
and in particular its size and its development 
in the year immediately preceding. In all 
Narcissi the bud or the germ of the flower is 
laid in embryo, months in advance of the 
flower being developed, and unless the em¬ 
bryo bud is well formed in 1905 no treatment 
can in 1900 compensate therefor. It is in 
these circumstances that we are obliged to 
inform you that unless }-ou are dealing with 
the best matured bulbs, and these only of 
first size, disappointment and failure will 
sooner or later follow. Whether you pur¬ 
chased the bulbs from the best firm in exist¬ 
ence or whether you selected the bulbs hap¬ 
hazard from the barrow of a street coster 
would make not the least difference. There 
is nothing wrong with your method of proce¬ 
dure ; indeed, it is of the best, and with the 
right class of bulbs calculated to produce 
the best results. But the fact that there is no 
fault in your treatment only the more strongly 
emphasises the principle we have laid down, 
viz., that no cultivator can bring out of a 
bulb what does not exist in that bulb. In 
other words, unless the bulb is of flowering 


size and the embryo bud healthily developed, 
no flowering can ensue.—E. J.] 

Plants in bloom in Cornwall.— In case 
you may consider it of any interest, I am 
sending you a list of flowers that were in 
bloom on Christmas-day—of course, not in 
profusion, but just single flowers that were 
out and in a healthy condition:—Cineraria 
stellata, single Marigolds, Marguerites fel¬ 
low and white), Pentstemon, Polyanthus, 
Malope, Stock, Virginian Stock, Monthly 
Rose, Violets, Chrysanthemum, Viola, Pansy, 
Lithospermum prostratum, Geranium (scar¬ 
let and climbing), Fuchsia, Helichrysum, 
Lobelia (blue), white Candytuft, Nasturtium, 
Scabious, single Pink, Christmas Rose, 
Escallonia, Veronica, double Daisy, Sten- 
actis, Ivy-leaved Pelargonium.— Geoffrey 
IIorsman Coles, Trcvescan House, Scnnen, 
R.S.O., Land’s End, Cornwall. 

The cordate Lebanon Candytuft 
(AEthionemn cordatum).—The cordate Le¬ 
banon Candytuft is more appropriately named 
a “ Lebanon Candytuft ” than many of the 
genus iEthionema, seeing that it is found 
on the slopes of Lebanon, whereas several of 
the others do not occur there, or are found 
elsewhere. Yet its flowers are not of the 
colour which one associates with any of the 
Candytufts, seeing that they are of a sulphur- 
yellow—a hue we do not find among the other 
useful rock plants, although present among 
some of the other Aithionemas. The plant 
grows from C inches to 9 inches in height, has 
small, rather heart-shaped leaves, and pro¬ 
duces its flowers in small heads, the blooms 
being larger than those of the other specieB— 
in fact, as large as those of the favourite 
JE. coridifolium. It is rather more easily 
cultivated than some of the genus, but it 
ought to have a dry soil, with some lime in it, 
a very sunny position, and abundant drainage 
to allow all surplus water to escape and not 
to remain about the roots. In wet localities 
it will be grateful for, and will repay the 
shelter afforded it by a sheet of glass ele¬ 
vated a few inches above it to throw off the 
winter’s rains.— S. Arnott, Sunnymead, 
Dumfries. 

The Thyme-leaved Madwort (Alyssum 
serpvllifolium).—There are many of the 
Alyssums, or Mad worts, which are never 
seen, save in some botanic gardens, a few nur¬ 
series, and a few private gardens, where 
alpine plants are not only made a speciality, 
but are represented by the rarer and choicer 
genera and species. Among these scarce, 
although not rare, specieB one may include 
Alyssum serpyllifolium, a little plant I first 
grew fifteen or more years ago, but which al¬ 
ways seems scarce. It does not make the 
brilliant effect, given by masses of Alyssum 
saxatile, but it is pleasing enough, though 
not absolutely showy. This Alyssum is of a 
dwarf and trailing habit, growing almost close 
to the soil, and bearing freely in early sum¬ 
mer its little, rather deep yellow flowers on 
stems carrying hoary foliage. If I remember 
aright, I first raised it from seeds, which are 
sometimes obtainable, but it can be purchased 
from some of the dealers in such plants. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings after 
flowering. It likes a sunny place, a well- 
drained position, and a light soil which is of 
a calcareous nature or has lime rubbish added 
to it.— S. Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Flowers at Straffan, Kildare -Many flowers of 
Winter Aconite and Snowdrops were expanded on 
Sunday, December 24th. This is the first time I have 
seen them twice in the same year—namely, January 
and December.—F. BEDFORD. 


Primulas a second year — It Is a mistake to 
rely on old plants. An instance came under my 
notice where old plants of a tine strain had been 
potted on. Whilst come of them, with great care, 
survived and bloomed, they were not to be com¬ 
pared with those raised from seed in the spring, 
either in quality or quantity of blossoms. It Is 
therefore better after the plants have bloomed to 
throw them away, and rely on seedlings.—K. \V. D. 

Christmas flowers —Amongst plants mentioned 
in your paper as in bloom at Christmas-time in this, 
so far, extremely mild winter, I see no mention of 
that invaluable Stock, Beauty of Nice. 1 picked 
several pieces on Christmas Day, absolutely per¬ 
fect blooms of pale pink, deliciously scented, and 
[ have had them all the autumn In profusion. 
Mixed with white Roman Hyacinths they are beauti¬ 
ful. and scent with their delicate fragrance my 
sitting-room as if it were In July -E. E. St. Paul, 
Ripofl. r+mt » a ar% A i/' 11 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

t)RAC/ENAS. 

In naming plants botanists often set a lead 
which gardeners fail to follow, and this is 
nowhere more pronounced than in the case of 
the genus Dracaena, under which head the 
gardener includes the Tree Cordylines of 
New Zealand (figured in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated as recently as December 30th, 1905); 
and the innumerable coloured-leaved forms of 
Cordyline terminalis, which do so much to 
brighten our stoves at all seasons of the year. 
Beside these there is the group which the 


Dracaena at Orotava, in the Island of Tene- 
rifTe, is said, to have measured 60 feet in 
height, with a trunk diameter of 15 feet. 

Drac.ena Broomfieldi.— Whether this is 
a true Dracmna or a Cordyline is an open 
question, which may not be solved till it 
flowers, or, rather, fruits, for the main dif¬ 
ference between the two genera consists in 
the number of seeds in the divisions of the 
fruit. These features are. however, of small 
moment compared with its beauty, for it is an 
extremely ornamental stove plant, as may 
be seen by the accompanying illustration. It 
is, however, at present very scarce, owing to 
the difficulty attending its propagation. This 


of yellow and pale yellowish-green ; Massan- 
geana, whose leaves have a central band of a 
whitish tint; and Victoriae, an improved 
form of Lindeni, the colour being more per¬ 
sistent throughout the year than is the case 
with D. Lindeni. 

Dracaena Godseffiana.— In general ap¬ 
pearance this is widely removed from any of 
the Dracmnas above alluded to, forming, ns 
it does, quite a freely branched bush, well 
furnished from top to bottom with handsome 
leafage. The individual leaves are about 
3 inches long, and of a deep glossy green, 
freely spotted with creamy white. This 
Dracaena is a native of Lagos, West Coast of 



Dracsena Broomfieldi. 


botanist regards as true Draoa?nas, and my 
remarks will be limited to a few of the most 
important of these. Historically the most 
notable of all is 

Dracaena Draco (Dragon tree), a native of 
the Canary Islands, from whence it was in¬ 
troduced as long ago as 1640. When young 
it forms an erect, stout stem, clothed* with 
long, narrow, glaucous green leaves. In this 
stage it is a useful plant for the greenhouse 
or conservatory, and as it does well out-of- 
doors during the summer it is sometimes used 
in the mixed beds of fine foliaged plants 
which are so often met with. As it gets old 
it attains quite tree like dimensions, the^tem 
becoming branched, eadn branch bei«a .ter¬ 
minated by a head of lea ses! Vjr pluffi^ox Vhis 


Dracaena was given a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society so long ago 
as November, 1896, the specimen being ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. F. Sander and Sons, of 
St. Albans. Since that time it has frequently 
been seen, but so far as I know it has not 
been put into commerce. 

Dracaena fragrans is a well-known 
species from tropical Africa, with long, 
fairly-broad, gracefully recurving leaves, 
which even in specimens 6 feet high are, if 
carefully attended to, retained to the base in 
such a manner as to almost hide the pot. 
Apart from its ornamental value it has yielded 
some valuable varieties, viz., Lindeni, in 
which the leaves are traversed throughout 
their entire length by bands of various shades 


Africa, and was discovered in 1892. Owing 
to the ready manner in which it can be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings it soon became well known, 
and is now very generally met with. The fruits 
of this are red, about the size of large Peas, 
and when freely borne, as they sometimes are, 
bright and effective. 

DraC/ENA Goldieana.— Thirty years ago, 
when stove fine-foliaged plants were very 
popular, few, if any, subjects attracted the 
attention that this did when first exhibited, 
and, indeed, for some years after. It was in¬ 
troduced in 1872, and put into commerce in 
1878. This forms an upright stem, plentifully 
furnished with leaves, which are ovate in 
shape, with a rather extended point. They 
are beautifully marked wjth irregular trane- 
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verse bars, alternately dnrk green and silvery- 
grey. The undersides of the young leaves 
mid the upper pnrt of the stem are pale 
reddish-purple. (See figure on page 599.) 

Dracaena Hookf.riana. —A sturdy grower, 
forming a stout stem, furnished with dark 
green leaves, each 2 feet to 3 feet long, and a 
couple of inches in width. There is a variety 
—latifolia—with considerably broader leaves. 
It is a very handsome greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory plant. This species is a native of 
South Africa. 

Drac.*na Sandertana. —Introduced from 
Western Tropical Africa about the same time 
as D. Godseffiana. and. like that, species, it 
was soon in general cultivation. It. forms an 
upright stem, clothed with narrow lanceolate 
leaves, about 6 inches long, and a little over 
an inch wide. They are gracefully curved, 
and in colour bright shining green, freely 
handed with white. Though handsome, the 
laluc of this would be greatly enhnnced if the 
leaves were twice ns long, for then it would 
be au ideal table plant. 

Dbac.ena Smithi.— Somewhnt after the 
manner of D. frngrnns, but with narrower 
leaves, which are disposed in a stifTer and 
more upright fashion. They are in colour 
very dark green, and the midrib is of an 
almost ivory tint. 

Culture.- -The Dracirnas above enume¬ 
rated nre with the exception of L). Brociuficldi 
easily grown. A compost made up of two 
parts of good yellow loam, to one pnrt each of 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand, will suit them 
well. Failing the lenf mould, two parts of 
pent may be used. Thorough drniuuge is 
very essential, while it is equally important 
that the leaves are kept clean and free from 
insects. If the atmosphere is too dry thrips 
and red spider are in some cases troublesome, 
principally on the undersides of the leaves. 
Sponging with soft soap and wnter will, how¬ 
ever, get rid of them. Of the I>rnca?nas 
above enumerated D. Broomfieldi, 1). frug 
rnns and varieties, 1). GodseHiann, D. Gold- 
ieana, I). Sanderiana, and D. Smithi, require 
the temperature of a stove ; while D. Draco 
nnd D. llonkeriana will thrive in a green¬ 
house. X. 


TREATMENT OF RICHARDIA (CALLA). 

I was much interested in reading a note by •• E. J.," 
in a recent issue, concerning tho dry treatment of 
Calls Lilies in the summer which lie advocated. I 
w as alarmed lest I had ruined my plants, which 1 had 
kept standing in n pond in their old pots till October, 
when I brought them in. This 1 did from a general 
idea that Kicliardias nre nquatic plants; and per 
imps it is in spite of this damp treatment, nnd not 
became of it, that (hey are Dowering earlier Mian 
they have ever done before. Three of the plants 
have each thrown up a good hud on n thick stem. 
Perhaps you will now kindly give me advice on that 
point, too? I shall he only too glad to abide by it.- 
C. A. 

[The Arum Lily is frequently employed as 
a temporary aquatic in fountain basins ami 
rock pools during the summer ami autumn 
months. In some West of England gardens 
the Arum is grown permanently, either as au 
aquatic or sub nquatic, and the flower spathes 
marketed in the earlier spring mouths. It is 
not likely, therefore, that your plants will be 
ruined by the treatment meted out to them, 
though it dors not follow' that the fullest 
measure of success in flowering will be at¬ 
tained by the treatment named. There nre 
ninny ways of growing these plants, which, 
in the growing season, in the wild stnte. nre 
more or less submerged, nnd at other times 
dried completely off. The knowledge of these 
facts, coupled with an experience which 1 
gave in these pages, furnished me with the 
idea from out of which sprang the summer 
system of drying off for the plants in ques¬ 
tion. Hitherto the only method of growing 
these plants in summer was that of planting 
them out in trenches of rich soil. With this 
treatment and subsequent waterings the 
plants wero kept in a more or less excited 
condition of growth all the season, making 
new growth most freely with the cool and 
moist conditions of late summer nnd early 
autumn. Subsequently these plants were 
lifted, nnd, according to most calendar 
writers, the work should be done carefully, 
keeping as much soil ns possible to the roots 
and such like. All the same, these big-lonk- 
ing, vigorous planJ-H^wcre a sou rye of trouble 

la fJi r giFto 


ild have 


been plentiful and much fire-heat had been 
expended- I had almost written wasted—in 
the endeavour to get the plants in to bloom for 
Christmas. As a matter of fact, a far greater 
check had resulted from the lifting and the 
disturbance consequent thereon than was, at 
sight, apparent. These Arums, in making 
good unchecked growth from the dry corin or 
root, produce about three or four leaves, after 
which each alternate leaf sheath should con¬ 
tain a flower spathe — sometimes two. Now, 
it is quite easy to see that in the grimier 
growth of late summer the plants, when 
planted out, had already begun producing 
the flower spathes as usual, and that the 
check consequent upon the lifting and pot¬ 
ting was alone responsible for these embryo 
spathes remaining at the base of the leaf- 
siieatli or stalk to wither and decay. These 
1 have found again and again, and, of course, 
not only was there a great loss of flowering 
material, but a great waste of time into the 
burgain. Hence, the greater value of the 
system of absolute rest for the plants, nnd 
this, with the subsequent repotting while the 
cornis are dormant, is responsible for that 
combination nnd concentration of the plants’ 
forces, nnd, therefore, materially assists to n 
flowering which, for responsiveness, rapidity, 
and profuseness cannot be achieved by any 
other means. 

What 1 was chiefly concerned about in my 
former note on this subject was the produc¬ 
tion at the. best marketable Beasott of the 
greatest possible number of flowering spathes 
at a minimum cost of labour and other ex¬ 
pense, and I have proved that hundreds of 
plants stacked in a neap all the summer long 
and needing no attention whatever can, at a 
given time, he tnken in linnd, started into 
growth, and made to flower in time for the 
usual harvest festivals, a season when such 
flowers are of the greatest possible value. 
Nor does this early flowering militate against 
continuity of the same ; indeed, the flower¬ 
ing, so long ns good growth is maintained, is 
nearly perpetual. 

Thus it will be seen there was a motive in 
this special treatment of drying off, and to¬ 
day it is not a question of the life or death 
of the plant if the same system is not fol¬ 
lowed ; rather should the amateur, if the fore¬ 
going system is not agreeable, follow the 
dictates of his own experience nnd net 
accordingly.—E. J.] 


CINERARIAS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 
For flowering in winter, front November on 
wards, Cinerarias nre amongst the most 
showy plants one enn have in a greenhouse, 
and, rightly understood and cultivated, nre 
not the “dirty plants” not a few who have 
tnken them in hand and have not given them 
fair treatment say they nre. To begin with. 
Cinerarias require to be brought on gradually 
nnd under tempernte conditions, and thqse 
who think that by sowing seed in July nnd 
pushing the plants on in order to get blos¬ 
soms bv November, must not be surprised if 
plants become weak nnd debilitated, conse¬ 
quent on their being forced. The better 
method is to sow seed in April or May in pans 
of light soil in a house, prick'them out when 
large enough into other pans of loam nnd 
leaf-mould nnd sand, after potting them off 
separately, when ready for a shift. As soon 
as the weather permits, they should he found 
a place in a cold frame, ami, during the sum¬ 
mer, this should he one where partial shade 
can reach the plants, ns to expose them to 
heat the whole of the day is not likely to 
secure the best results. Cinetarias in the 
summer time benefit greatly by syringing in 
the evenings after hot days, and care should 
ho taken that each plant stands dear of its 
neighbour. If this is not looked after and 
overcrowding results, it will mean that much 
of the lower foliage will decay, nnd the plants, 
when in bloom, will not present that graceful 
appearance those which hnve had the ad¬ 
vantage of plenty of space do. Plants at. pre¬ 
sent in hud may be helped considerably by 
applications of stimulants. Guuno nnd 
other fertilisers, given in moderation, will 
bring about a marked improvement. Many 
are content to grow these really very showy 
plants in frincli pots, and, generally speak , 
ing, this is a very convenient size, hut wlte^J 


ever it is possible to grow them on in 7-inch 
or 8 inch pots they are worth all the trouble. 
It is too often the case, when compluint is 
made about them as to their being trouble¬ 
some owing to green-fly or red-spider, that 
they have beett brought on in a close and over¬ 
heated place, and so it comes about that a 
plant that in almost all stages of growth re¬ 
quires temperate conditions is given a bad 
name through wrong treatment, which en¬ 
courages a pest which everyone dreads to 
have in a house where a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of plants is grown. It, is, notwith¬ 
standing, a fact that they can he cultivated 
and had in bloom in the depth of winter in a 
house where many other things are grown if 
they are given a long season in which to per¬ 
fect growth, and nre not subject to great 
fluctuations of heat. The wonderful range 
of colour possessed by Cinerarias and their 
adaptability to table decoration should en¬ 
courage those who have not as yet given them 
a fair trial to do so. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Hardy plants for forcing.— There are still 
many who, though they have greenhouses and 
heat at command, and have iti their own gar¬ 
dens plants that need dividing nnd removal, 
seldom think of those plants as being suitable 
for growing in pots for making bright and 
attractive the house in the early spring days. 

I do not think hardy subjects arc appreciated 
enough in this connection, otherwise we 
should see more of tjiem utilised. There is 
yet time for lifting and procuring many roots 
that in March and April next, in a warm 
house, will give much bloom and beauty. Let 
us glance at a few that nre general favourites 
in a garden wherever grown. Campanulas 
are most prolific bloomers, and these alone 
would make a house gay ; but there are also 
Pyrethrums that, with gentle forcing, supply a 
wonderful array of colour ; there are Spiraeas, 
that only need heat and plenty of moisture to 
produce a galaxy of creamy-white blossoms, 
amid a wealth of glossy foliage. Shrubs, too, 
like Deutzias nnd Lilacs. Another old-time 
plant, and one that is seen in not a few 
country gardens, is Dielytra spectabilis. 
Nor is it necessary to confine the growing of 
hardy plants in -pots to the greenhouse w hich 
is heated, for it is only a question of time 
with many things grown in a comparatively 
cool-house, nnd in these the plants mentioned 
may he had in bloom weeks in advance of 
those out-of-doors. 1 do not ft.rget that it is 
possible to have Christmas Roses much finer 
and the blossoms much cleaner by lifting a 
few roots at the proper time ami growing 
them under glass in a cool-house, and thiugs 
which are npt to ho judged ns common, like 
Wallflowers, Brompton Blocks, nnd Polyan¬ 
thuses, have brightened many a house where 
no artificial heat is available.— Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Salvia splendens grartdiflera in small 
pots.- Many of the Salvias are useful garden 
plants, both in the open and as pot plants, 
but for a piece of bright colour the one above 
named is by far the best. Added to this, it 
can be grown in many wavs, and had in bloom 
from July to Christmas. In a recent issue 
“ West Wilts" gave a good account of how it 
is used at Gunnershury House, nnd I saw it 
equally beautiful Inst year in n large bed in 
the public gardens at Boseombe, near Bourne¬ 
mouth. In this instnnee old plants hnd been 
used. These made less growth, giving abun¬ 
dance of short shoots, which produced a mass 
of flowers quite early in the season. 1 have 
found it most valuable for several seasons 
grown in this way, coming into bloom much 
earlier than plants raised from cuttings in 
spring. Beautiful ns it is in the open ground, 
it is equally so when grown in Small pots for 
house decoration during the last two months 
in the year. Good as Chrysanthemums are 
they hnve not the colour of this Salvia. 
Another recommendation to this Salvia is 
that it may he grown in any size pot from 
4 inches up to 12 inches. Last season I re¬ 
solved to grow some plants in 5-inch nnd 
6-inch pots. The cuttings were put in :it the 
close of Aplriiljrwlidn rooted potted into small 
potfv repotted, and grown behind a north 
1 ivrJl_!.hrmi^li tv summon JIIoiirkt. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ROSES. 

RUSE MAKECIIAL NIEL IN SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

Last autumn I bought a Martfchnl Nicl Rose In a 
31-pot and about 12 inches high. In the spring 1 
cut It hack to two eves. In the corner of my green¬ 
house 1 dug a hole about 2 feet 0 Inches square and 
deep, large' enough to take two barrowfuls of very 
turfy sods from fluids at back, .some old manure, and 
a lot of top-dressing for Chrysanthemums v.hieh was 
left. The two shoots have grown splendidly, and 
have nmdc rods about 12 feet long, thicker than an 
ordinary black lead pencil. When I housed my Chrys¬ 
anthemums I took oil about 2 feet uf the soft ends, 
and tied up the shoots to the roof. I have had a 
little warmth nearly all the time, and the leaves are 
still fresh and green, so 1 took out a pane of glass, 
ami placed the rods in the open air to ripen. They 
have been out about a fortnight now, and the wood 
is going dirty-brown and very hard. 1 propose to 
keep them out till the leaves fall. Am I doing right, 
and will they need any further pruning? Will blood 


] from the glnsa. Blood-manure is good, but 
more especially for old established specimens. 
VVe think you would find ordinary liquid 
manure with just a sprinkling of guano 
answer all the requirements of your plant 
this season. Do not give either until new ' 
growths are showing bud, and even then let 
the liquid manure be given weak and often, 
the guano only once. By all means give the 
same treatment as regards pruning which you 
found so successful in your initial attempt. 
Cut back the shoots as before, and during 
the summer encourage new growth as much 
as possihlo by applying plenty of heat and 
moisture. You have been very successful, 
too, in layering, and the time of year, late 
summer, favoured* this mode of propagation. ( 
You can certainly grow this layer in the new i 
border, but cover with glass, if practicable, | 
as this Rose does so much better when its 



Dracxna Goldieana. (See page 597.) 


manure he beneficial to it, aa I sec recommended in 
Gardening Illustrated? About bow many blossoms 
should it be allowed to carry? At the latter end of 
the Bumnwr the Rose sent out another stout shoot, 
bo I layered it In a 48-pot. which Is mm full of roots, 
bo I have detached it. Would you propose to carry 
one or two rods each year, as I do not want to 
train it over roof to obtain a large specimen, ns I 
want light for Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums, am! 
to be able to tie the roils bock out of the way for 
time being?—K ssfx. 

[You have certainly been very successful 
so far in your management of this rather 
erratic Ros*e, and it is gratifying to know 
that you find the hints given in Gardening 
Illustrated useful. The two long rods that 
are now carrying foliage would be better pos¬ 
sibly if another 2 feet were cut away from 
each. We should advise bringing the growth 
inside at once, and you need not be dis¬ 
turbed at the foliage being retained. Some¬ 
times now shoots nre^gonsidernbly ^dvnnced 
ere the old foling<(drowv Wa-fflmdd ad¬ 
vise tie thoVpfliVnMMtl VMLftwny 


roots are inside. You will not meet with 
the same success in the growth of this plant 
which you propose to plant in your attached 
frame unless you are able to afford the same 
amount of artificial heat as you give your 
other plant. If your object be mainly to 
have blooms to follow those of the Marechal 
Niel, why not plant a perpetual blooming 
sort, such as Perle des Jurdins, Sunset, or 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting. Such Roses are 
far more satisfactory for small structures 
than the once blooming Marechal Niel.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses Atmee Vibert and Reve d Or not 
blooming —1 have AiinCe Vibert and KCwe d Or, 
both plant, d two years. They have not flowered yet. 
Both have shoots about 3 feet or 4 feet long. W bat 
bad I better do?-Essrx. 

[These Roses will exercise your pntience 
somewhat in the matter of flowering, but do 
not prune hack the long shoots. If too 


crowded remove some shoots entirely, and 
allow the ripest to remain full length, un¬ 
less frost should determine otherwise. A 
few Spruce or other evergreen boughs stuck 
among the shoots make a good protection, 
and a. lodgment for the snow.] 

Treatment of Rose Climbing Niplietos.-I 
have a climbing Nipbetos with one shoot about 
2 feet long and stout, with four or five others not 
ho long or Btrong. Does the cutting back treatment 
of the Marshal suit Niplietos or Climbing 
K. A. Victoria, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and 
Mme. Jules Gravcr^uux? 1 propose to grow these in 
large* pots or lard pails, outside, with one long, strong 
shoot or otherwise, as you recommend, and take 
inside in the spring or early winter to flower — 
J. H. Rcrn. 

[Climbing Niphetos should not lie treated 
on the same lines us Marechal Niel. It is 
best to be more moderate in pruning, merely 
cutting back lateral growths to main stem, 
leaving one or two eyes. Summer pruning is 
best in the case of Climbing Niplietos. The 
other sorts you name—Climbing K. A. Vic¬ 
toria, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, mid 
Mme. Jules Grnvereaux—answer well to 
the cutting-back system, but you would not 
obtain the growth necessary only by growing 
the plants in your Tomato house during the 
summer. If this cannot be done do not 
prune severely, simply thin out very small 
wood, shortening laterals and cutting out old 
wood, retaining as much as possible of the 
growth made the current season.] 

Rose Irish Glory.— Can you give me any In¬ 
formation about the Rose Irish Glory, a single kind 
which I obtaiued during the past autumn? Is it a 
climber of strong growth or otherwise? 1 saw the 
blossoms at a Rose show, and was greatly taken with 
t hem; but 1 never sec any mention of the name in 
articles on Roses, and seldom nee it in catalogues.— 
Mrs. E. Sr ap.i.es. 

[This is a single flowered Hybrid Tea Rose 
of great beauty. We are not surprised you 
admired this Rose, for it lends itself admi¬ 
rably to the method now frequently adopted 
of exhibiting one variety of Rose in a large 
vase or bowl while in the hud state, also 
when fully expanded it is always admired. 
The expanded flowers are very large, and 
they are produced in large clusters, which 
are well displayed upon a plant of remark- 
able vigour. The colour is silvery rose-pink 
on inside of petals, flamed in outer petals 
with crimson. The growth reminds one of 
that of Mme. Lamb&rd, excepting that it 
is even more vigorous than in this well-known 
Rose. These single Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses are destined to play an important part 
in our Rose gardens of the future, ns they 
will provide us with single Roses in the 
autumn when this type of flower is very 
rare. It is only during recent years that 
single Roses have come to ho admired, ex 
cepting, of course, the charming species, hut 
even they found favour with the few. Now 
Roses of nil types are sought after, and this 
is ns it should be. Some of the most effec¬ 
tive of our Rambling Roses, such ns Car¬ 
mine Pillar, Brunonii, Una, etc., are single 
flowered. With these, however, their season 
of flowering is far too short, but with the 
dwnrf growing Hybrid Ten singles we nut 
only have their summer glory but they de¬ 
light us again during the autumn months. 
Two splendid shrub like single Roses of won¬ 
drous colour nnd autumn flowering are 
Maharajah, figured nnd described in our issue 
of November 21st, 1903, p. 483, and Bardou 
Job.] 

Rose Francisca Kruger not opening its 
buds. — 1 have a Kmncisca Kruger Rose on its own 
roots. It is a fine large bush, and flowers very 
freely, but its buds do not open nicely. What can 
I do to make them open another year? The ground 
was well dug, und must be in Rood condition, for 
Mme. Falcot, Mme. Abel Chatenay, nnd Gloire de 
Dijon, all on own roots, have sent up shoots this last 
summer about 8 feet fi inches long, and as thick as au 
ordinary 4 feet Bamboo-cane.-StiwCRiBHR. 

[This Rose should have a nice warm situa¬ 
tion, preferably at foot of n south or west 
wall, otherwise you can do nothing to help 
it to expand better, excepting to shade from 
rain and heavy dew. Calico prepared in oil 
and then painted is what most growers use 
as a shading for Roses.] 

Two Roses for pillars (J. 11. Reed).— 
From your list we should recommend Mme. 
Alfred Carriere and Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. They I shouldMgrow splendidly, nnd 
you are^uite right in-your surmise regarding 
the 1 lasting properJics of- hone illeAiI We 
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should advise you to plant in the light soil re¬ 
ferred to : Nos. 7, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 40. Try the 
Dorothy Perkins rambling over an old stump 
of tree, or on a fence or wall; in fact, any¬ 
where where it may obtain sun and air. Of 
your list the best for pot culture are : No. 5, 
treated as a pillar ; Nos. 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 
38. When sending queries please read our 
rules as to putting your various queries on 
separate sheets of paper. 


FRUIT. 

SOIL FOR PEACH BOREER. 

Will you kindly tell me the best sort of soil for a 
l'each border in a conservatory? Should there be a 
mixture of clay with the lighter soil, and, if so, 
should it be low down or mixed?— Coosheen. 

[The best kind of soil for the successful 
cultivation of the Peach is a rather heavy 
and, if possible, a calcareous loam, such as is 
found in limestone districts. Most growers, 
if they are able to obtain it, generally em¬ 
ploy the top spit of an old pasture, digging 
it, Grass and all, to the depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches, some stacking it afterwards for a 
few months for the Grass to become killed, 
others using it at once. When the turf does 
not possess an over abundance of fibre, the 
latter method is undoubtedly the best, be¬ 
cause it will then endure all the longer, as 
the turf becomes decayed to a greater or 
loam, such as that indicated above, does not 
require any great additions in the wav of 
less extent when stacked beforehand. Good 
enrichment, and a border constructed with 
it will last in good condition for some con¬ 
siderable time. The ingredients necessary 
to add to a good fibrous, heavy loam are : 

1 cwt. ^-inch bones, 1 cwt. bone-meal, one 
good barrow-load of wood-ashes, or two of 
charred refuse, and two barrow loads of lime 
rubbish to every two full cart-loads of loam. 
Thi4 will form an ideal compost if all the 
ingredients are thoroughly incorporated by 
turning the mass several times oyer, and pre¬ 
paring it a few days before it is required. 
Do not let it get wet if the mixing is done 
outdoors, and to this end throw it up in a 
ridge and cover with a tarpaulin or mats. The 
loam in all cases should be chopped lip 
roughly with a spade. 

If your soil or loam is light and sandy, you 
should endeavour to procure something of a 
more holding character to mix with it, such 
as road hidings, which can generally be 
had for the carting when the sides of public 
roads and paths are being trimmed. Heavy 
soils are more readily made suitable for 
Peach growing than are those of an opposite 
nature, as lime-rubble and charred refuse will 
then ensure the requisite degree of porosity, 
hut the difficulty is to render a light soil suf- ' 
ficiently holding or strong enough to produce 
Peaches of first rate quality, and, in the ab¬ 
sence of either heavy loam or the road sid¬ 
ings alluded to, the employment of a certnin 
amount of clay becomes indispensable. The 
quantity to use will depend on the quality 
and lightness of the loam, but if the loam is 
sandy and fairly fibrous, the clay may form 
one-fourth or one-third of the total quantity 
iif compost required. The clay should be 
dried, as far as is practicable, and afterwards 
broken down as fine as possible. Then 
thoroughly incorporate it with the loam, and 
add the bone-manures, etc., afterwards. The 
best results xve have seen from the employ¬ 
ment of clay in connection with a light and 
sandy loam were obtained by thoroughly dry¬ 
ing the clay, after which it was pounded up 
fairly fine with a rammer. This, when mixed 
with the loam, imparted to the latter just the 
requisite amount of holding power and ren¬ 
dered it eminently suitable for fruit growing. 
At the same time, we do not advise the em¬ 
ployment of clay, unless absolutely necessary, 
and should advise you, if possible, to obtain 
loam of the quality named above, and prepare 
it according to directions. We may add that 
light loams, which are more often than not 
naturally poor or hungry, require stimulating 
to a greater extent than heavy loams, and, in 
some instances, it becomes necessary to add 
organic manure/in^addition chemi- 

coiTly prepared \J*<y4e ) gr<Employing 


horse-droppings at the rate of two barrow¬ 
loads to three cart-loads of loam for this pur¬ 
pose, with excellent results.] 


RENOVATING VINE BORDER. 

Kindly tell me the best manure (also what quantity 
to use) with which to renovate my Vine border, 
‘JO feet by 7 feet, in which young Vines were planted 
some five years ago? This year the Crapes (Dlack 
Hamburgh) were small, though thinned out well. 
My soil hero is naturally very light, close to the 
gravel,—R usticus. 

[As you fail to mention whether it is your 
intention to renovate your Vine border wholly 
or in part, we give you particulars below ap¬ 
plicable to both cases, and for the following 
reasons : When a total renewal of a Vine 
border is decided upon, it is usual to include 
two grades of manure among the constituents 
of the new compost—the one to serve for the 
immediate use of the roots, and the other to 
act ns a reserve, as it were, for their future 
needs. On the other hand, when only a 
partial renewal is contemplated, eitheT a more 
highly concentrated manure is employed or 
otherwise ft larger quantity of the manures 
which will presently be recommended for the 
former purpose, with an addition. Again, if 
manure alone is to be used as a means of re¬ 
invigorating the Vines, then it must, perforce, 
be a highly concentrated one, and you could 
not do better than purchase one of the Vine 
manures advertised, and apply it, according 
to directions, on the surface of the border. 

Taking the case of a total renewal of bor¬ 
der first, you will require for the quantity of 
compost you will have to provide about 6 cwt. 
of manure. We should advise you to pur¬ 
chase for this purpose 2 cwt. of finely groihnd 
bone-meal (not steamed bone-flour) and 3 cwt. 
of 2-inch bones. Both should be intimately 
mixed with the compost prior to the making 
of the new border by turning it backwards 
and forwards. Bone shavings, which largely 
enter into the composition of prepared Vine 
manures, should he added to the above for 
use in the case of a partial renewal. In this 
instance we will assume that about one-half 
of the old border will be taken away, and 
has to be replaced with new compost. The 
quantity of manures then needed would be 
1 bushel horn shavings. 1£ cwt. of £-inch 
bones, and the same weight of bene-meal, best 
quality. If a concentrated manure is used in 
lieu of the foregoing, that for applying from 
the surface would also answer in this case, 
and most makers generally give explicit 
directions as to the quantity necessary for 
mixing with compost as well as to how to 
apply it from the surface. In any case, we 
should strongly advise you to well mulch your 
border each season, and seeing yours is a 
light, and therefore a hungry, soil, you can¬ 
not do better, if you can obtain it, than em¬ 
ploy manure from the cowsheds, just as it 
comes from the yard. The fertilising proper¬ 
ties of this will bo washed down to the roots, 
both by rain and artificial waterings, greatly 
to the benefit of the health of the Vines and 
enhancing the size of the berries, while 
the mulch will tend to keep the roots cool 
and conserve moisture. Failing cow-manure, 
use that from the stable, and give diluted 
liquid whenever water is required. In con¬ 
clusion, we may add that a soil such as yoms 
is will take any reasonable quantity of stimu¬ 
lant, in the shape of liquid, while the Vines 
are in active growth.] 


STEWING PEARS. 

What a richly-flavoured delicacy is a pro- 
>erly-stewed Pear! It is strange that a fruit 
lard, flavourless, and almost inedible in its 
raw state, should when cooked be so delicious. 
Probably the greater portion of ordinary 
fruit consumers knows very little of the 
merits of stewed Pears. Fruits specially 
grown for stewing do not find their way into 
the common market, yet if the public did but 
know how delightful a compote they present 
when peeled, cut into quarters, cored, and 
gently stewed in water with some sugar added, 
they would soon require them in quantity. 
We have few Pears easier to grow than is 
Catillac, the best of all the stewers. It does 
capitally as a pyramid or standard, and in the 
south also admirably on a north wall. Uve- 
dale’s St. Germain gives finer fruits but 


fewer of them. Vicar of Winkfield and 
General Todtleben are good growers and. 
fruiters. A. D. 

[Some few years ago we made an extensive 
trial of all the stewing Pears then grown in 
the R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick, and the best 
for the purpose was the variety Gilogil, 
known on the Continent as Gilles-o-Gilles. 
In this the colour and flavour when cooked 
were excellent. Another stewing Pear which 
we also found good was Black Worcester, 
known also as Verulam. In Worcester and 
Hereford this Pear is much esteemed for its 
good keeping and cooking qualities. It is the 
Pear which we understand is represented on 
the Worcester City coat-of-arms, so that it 
must be a very old variety.—E d.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Red Currant bushes.— When I took 
possession of this house, fourteen years ago, I found 
a large number of Red Currant hushes, which have 
up to now produced but a small quantity of fruit, 
but have this year made a lot of new gTowth, 
12 inches or IS inches long. Will you kindly tell me 
how r far I should cut these back so as to get more 
fruit? They are strong and look well.—PRESTON. 

[The customary method of pruning Red 
Currant bushes is to cut the season’s shoots 
quite hard back each winter, as fruit is pro¬ 
duced solely on old wood. If bushes be 
young then some 4 inches to 6 inches of a 
leading shoot to each branch are left to ex¬ 
tend growth, all other shoots being cut back 
to about two leaf buds. You had better do 
the same with your bushes now, and as so 
old they will not want extending. It is pos¬ 
sible the bushes are too thick. If so then 
cut the branches quite hard, to give more 
light and air. It is very possible that a 
dressing of basic slag, 10 lb. to the rod, 
strewn about, and gently forked in, would 
do much good another year. You may also in 
the month of July sumnier-prune the bushes, 
cutting every summer shoot back to one half 
its length. That would admit more light 
and air. When such pruning is done you 
may in the winter cut each shoot back to 
three leaf buds. The bushes should then 
become fruitful. 1 

Filberts.— That Nuts are appreciated we 
know full well by the good returns of 4d. to 
6d. per lb. easily made wholesale. The plant¬ 
ing season is with us, and no garden is com¬ 
plete without a few bushes. As a rule, Nuts 
are planted much too close, the result being the 
tops soon get crowded, and, unless annually 
thinned out, poor crops are the result. So 
that sun and air ran thoroughly ripen the 
wood, a distance of 15 feet each way should 
be, given, and an open position chosen—not 
as frequently met with, planted between 
Apple-trees or in close proximity to other 
tall-growing trees. Filberts are best, culti¬ 
vated on clean stems, similar to Gooseberries. 
Then one avoids the sucker nuisance, which 
is usually the cause of the bushes getting 
into such a thicket. It is too soon to think 
of pruning Nuts; leave them until well into 
February, when the tiny pink blossoms can 
be noted, reserving those that are best set 
with bloom. Also leave a fair quantity of 
catkins, or Nuts will be scarce ; in fact, one 
has often to go and cut the Wild Hazel and 
tie on to the bushes. The planter can rectify 
that error by including the Cosford Nut. 
The Kentish Cob should be included, cm 
account, of its free bearing character. - 
J. M. B. 


Insects on Apple-tree roots— Would you 
kindly say what kind of insect the enclosed is, 
whether it is injurious to fruit-trees, and, if bo, how 
to get rid of it? Numbers have been found at the 
roots of an Apple-tree, which has since been re¬ 
planted in a fresh position. Should anything be 
done to the roots of the Apple-tree (all the insects 
that could be seen were removed), and what should 
be clone to the soil from which It has been 
removed?— Novice, Hauls. 

[The “insect” you sent is one of the cen- 
tipedes (Geophilus longieornis). I have 
never heard of these creatures being in any 
way injurious to fruit-trees, nor can I 
imagine that they would be so. They are 
carnivorous as the other members of their 
family are. They were very probably feed¬ 
ing on some smail insects which were on the 
roots of flip treesp nr they may have been 
using the roots as a shelter in the winter. I 
do not think that you need trouble any 
further about them.—G. S. S.j 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JAPANESE VINE (VITIS 
COIGNETLE). 

All the Vines have fine leafage, but none 
can vie, in these respects, with the noble 
Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetise) so well por¬ 
trayed in the accompanying illustration. The 
leaves on an established plant attain large 
dimensions, measuring 11 inches long by 
quite as much in breadth, of a deep 
rich green above and a soft buff-yel¬ 
low or wash-leather colour beneath, owing 
to the covering of soft, woolly tomen- 
tum. As autumn advances the green 
changes to bright yellow, then to orange, and 
eventually to orange-crimson. The tints dis¬ 
played by the leaves of a fine specimen of this 
Vine, when rendered almost transparent by 
the rays of the setting sun, are better 
imagined than described. The majority of 
examples are grown on walls, but, as'the 
plant is hardy and makes vigorous growth, a 
site where it can ramble at will over some 
ragged evergreen, or clothe a ruined tree-bole 
W'itli beauty, is better suited for revealing to 
the full the richness of its autumnal hues. 

As a plant for pergolas, verandahs, or 
gazeebas, or for wreathing entrance-gates and 


regulating the growths, a deal of good may 
be done ; and if this work be always followed 
up, the shrubs will be kept in order. 

These remarks also apply to evergreen 
shrubs. In doing the work, how’ever, the 
flowering of the plants must be duly con¬ 
sidered. At this time also there is another 
| item worthy of notice. It is that of layer¬ 
ing such as the Aucubas, the common and 
i Portugal Laurels, or anything else available 
around the margins. This can be easily done 
by having a few pegs always at hand, doing 
• the work so as not to make it unsightly. No 
further attention will be necessary, but in 
I twelve months’ time there will be a lot of useful 
little plants at hand,which,without doubt, can 
be put to a good use. If they are not wanted 
at pnee, they can be planted in rows, to re¬ 
main thus until a place is found for them. 
In some spots, seedling Hollies and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons come up spontaneously ; so also do 
Yews. These can bo placed in more favour¬ 
able ground and left for a year or two. 
Commoner things, as Horse-Chestnuts,! 
I Sycamores, etc., it is no trouble to secure 
where found necessary. 

STEALING EVERGREENS. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a large quan 


or perhaps not offered with roots, but simply 
cut off at the base, all of which should breed 
suspicion in the mind of any dealer with a 
conscience The offence (of thus taking) 
amounts to felony if the value exceeds £1 and 
the place is pleasure ground or garden or the 
like. If taken from an ordinary covert, felony 
develops at £5 injury. If the damage is a 
shilling, a third conviction for similar offences 
creates a felony by the 1861 Larceny Act. 
What is badly wanted is what the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture lately urged, to wit, 
statutable amendment of the law of trespass. 
One of the weak points of game laws and of 
right of police search on highways is that it 
protects only game, and so savours of class 
legislation; whereas, if police had similar 
power to stop and detain all suspicious per¬ 
sons found carrying evergreens, Ferns, and 
like products, and to cast on them the burden 
of proof of having honestly obtained them, a 
strong check would he obtained against these 
robberies .—The Field. 


Climbers for trees.—I want to grow some hardy 
and bright-coloured creepers round some Apple- 
trees. Would Clematises do? If so, which do you re¬ 
commend? Also what other climbers? Would the 
double Morning Glory or Californian Rose do? Would 
they be likely to in any way injure the fruit-trees? 
I thought of a Japanese Hop, but 1 suppose that 



Vitis Coigneti®. From a photograph in Messrs. R. Veitch and Son'® nursery at Exeter. 


doorways, this Vine has no equal among de¬ 
ciduous climbers, but in order to grow it well 
it must be well planted and liberally treated 
afterwards. 

WORK IN SHRUBBERIES. 

Now that shrubberies, after the leaves of the 
deciduous plants and trees have fallen, are 
being cleaned up and put in order, there are 
also a few additional items worthy of notice. 
Of course, the cleaning up and making tidy 
can be done in a perfunctory manner and 
nothing further attempted, but by taking 
note as the work proceeds, it is often pos¬ 
sible to improve the appearance by removal 
here and there. Where shrubs are over¬ 
crowded (and who has not seen them thus?) 
it is easy to remove a smaller one that is be¬ 
ing overgrown by a larger. If this kind of 
work be left until a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, that w ill not come for possibly another 
twelve months ; so it is advisable to do such 
removal at once. As the work proceeds, it will ( 
not be a difficult matter to find room for these 
surplus plants. Deciduous shrubs should 
also be pruned where found necessary, but by 
all means avoid the clipping process often¬ 
times carried out in our public gardens. 
Avoid the shears. On the other hand, by the 
judicious use of the knife in thinning and 
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tity of the evergreens purveyed by street 
hawkers at this season of the year are in 
effect stolen goods, though the normal pur¬ 
chaser is unconscious of being a receiver. 
The rural raids of the plunderers in the few 
days preceding Christmas are too often of an 
actually wholesale nature. A sample of their 
way of doing business was illustrated recently 
at Nottingham Police Court. Four defen¬ 
dants had been caught red handed ; a game- 
keeper detected them, and while he was par¬ 
leying with them a police constable came up, 
and an arrest w r as effected. They had been 
uprooting a plantation of young Spruce Firs, 
and had actually got a dray standing in lhe 
adjoining road for the removal of their plun¬ 
der. These trees come into the market for the 
Christmas-tree trade, and we fear that too 
many of the greengrocers and sfall-keepers 
who deal in them have little doubt as to the 
sources whence they are procured. The 
agents who offer to sell to them are obviously 
not nursery gardeners, or they would be ex¬ 
pected, as a matter of business, to endeavour 
to place orders of this nature well in ad¬ 
vance, rather than hawk perishable goods of 
this sort on chance of finding a denier ; for. 
obviously, any tree unsold before the demand 
is over is wasted, and hardly worth replant¬ 
ing. Most of these trees are roughly uprooted, 


would have a bad effect on the trees?—G eoffrey 
Horsman Coles. 

[You must not expect the Apple-trees to 
succeed if you cover up the branches with 
climbers, as you suggest. If you prefer, how¬ 
ever, to sacrifice the fruit, then many dif¬ 
ferent forms of Clematis are valuable for this 
purpose, two of the best being Clematis Vi- 
talba and C. Viticella, in its various colours. 
The Honeysuckles are favourites of everyone. 
Wistaria sinensis will soon mount up into a 
large tree, and when in flower is a grand 
object. Passiflora coerulea, too, in shel¬ 
tered situations is just the thing for such a 
purpose, while the common Hop possesses a 
quiet beauty of its own. You can also have 
some of the Rambler Roses. The above are 
all remarkable for their blossoms, but there 
are others which claim notice rather on 
account of their foliage. Of these there is 
the Virginian Creeper, so universally acknow¬ 
ledged as furnishing one of the brightest 
autumn features to be found among hardy 
climbers, while several of its immediate allies 
are very fine when similarly treated. Among 
the best are the large-leaved North American 
Vines, which grow freely and soon cover a 
considerable space. Vitis Coignetise figured 
on this page is a very fine Vine for the pur¬ 
pose in question.} 
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garden work. 

Conservatory. — We have still some go< d 
plants of late flowering Chrysanthemums. 
The groups of these will now be smaller and 
faced up with other things. A few extra-sized 
specimens of Heaths, Genistas, Epacrises, 
Camellias, and Azaleas, dotted about, give 
character to the house and attract notice. 
Specimen Pelargoniums have had their final 
shift, and are at present in a houso which has 
for the time being been given up to them, 
ns they cannot be grown well in a mixed 
house, especially whVn at some distance from 
the glass. It is well, if possible, to have a 
separate house for special things, such as 
Pelargoniums, Tree-Carnations, and hard- 
wooded plants, using such plants in the con¬ 
servatory when necessary. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums which have been in flower nil win¬ 
ter may now-, or shortly, be cut down and the 
cuttings put in. Keep the old plants dry for 
a time. Under suitable conditions, every 
Pelargonium cutting should strike during 
early spring. The conditions required are 
dry warmth beneath the pots or boxes. We 
ntiike all our Pelargonium cuttings on boards 
laid over the hot-water pipes in a warm- 
house. The cuttings are just kept moist, and 
failures nro very rare when good cuttings are 
available. In bad weather use the sponge 
and sonpy-water to remove dust which accu¬ 
mulates on large leaves in heated houses 
where the syringe cannot bo used. Any plant 
which is not iu flower may have a good wash 
with the syringe on a bright, sunny day, but 
the conservatory, in a general way, is sup¬ 
posed to be furnished chiefly with flowering 
plants and other things, such ns Palms, 
Araucaria*, Ferns, etc. In small gardens the 
conservatory may be a growing house also, 
but, as a rule, no plant grower can obtain 
the best results if he has to grow' many plants 
in a modern conservatory. The architect 
thinks only of the building : he very often 
knows nothing about the needs of the plants, 
and a house ol this kind will use a great many 
plants. 

8tOV0.—For plant-growing the span roofed 
structure is the best for plant culture, and 
the roof should not be of too steep a pitch. 
Flat roofed structures (if there is pitch 
enough to get rid of the wnter) are best for 
plant culture. A house with a steeper pitch 
tlinn 45 degs. gets too hot nnd dry for most 
things, and there is some difficulty in keeping 
the plant* free from insects, especially red- 
spider. The roofs of Fern-houses cannot well 
be too flat. The plants which need the most 
light are Crotons nnd Drucamas. but even 
these cannot stand hot sunshine if the house 
has a high-pitched roof. This is a more im¬ 
portant matter than it seems. In my time 1 
invo had to do with n good many kinds of 
glass structures, and, for plant-growing, I 
should certainly prefer a house with a com¬ 
paratively flut roof. For the present keep 
things moving very quietly, but a supply of 
good loam, peat, nnd leaf-mould should be 
got into the dry, ready for potting. In n 
nursery, potting and propagating are always 
going ou. Heat and light will make things 
grow, uud, of course, all glass must be clenu. 

Early vinery. The permanent Vines may 
be started at a night temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., which may be gradually raised as 
growth progresses t<» 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
When the Vines are iu flower, Muscats may 
have a degree or two more. Vines which 
have been forced iu previous years will start 
with only moderate heat, but they must have 
reasonable warmth when in flower, or the 
Grapes may fail to set. The day temperature 
may be 10 degs. more than in the night, or 
more if the sun shines, but it is customary to 
ventilate a little enrly in the morning of bright 
days, especially when the season is more ad¬ 
vanced. At present not much ventilation is 
required, as a good deni of fresh air enters 
through the laps of the glass. Sometimes 
ventilators are placed in the upper part of the 
back wall of lean to houses, the openings be¬ 
ing exposed to the north. When I have bad 
bouses of tins character to deal with I havo 
found the advantage of covering the ventila¬ 
tors with canvas or scrim to check the ingress 
of the cold air and soften it. A good deal de 
pends upon the character of the house, and 


these things must he studied. Syringing 
also, or damping, are other matters that re¬ 
quire applying with judgment. 

Orchard-house. If there is no means of 
heating this house the ventilation must be as 
perfect as possible, but this docs not mean 
that there should be a cold draught through 
when the buds are swelling. Give free ven¬ 
tilation ut the top in favourable weather, but 
open the front ventilators fully when there 
are a south wind and some warmth in the 
air outside. The roots of all stone fruits are 
active now, nnd the soil should he reasonably 
moist, hut there is not much evaporation 
going on now, especially in a cold house, ho 
the potted trees will not require watering 
more than twice a week, though they should 
he examined much ofiener. A gardener dues 
not walk through n house with his eyes closed. 

Raising Tomatoes. Sow seeds for suc¬ 
cession thinly in a temperature of 65 degs., 
and as soon as the seeds germinate place the 
seedlings on a shelf near the glass, and pot 
off the little plants as soon as large enough to 
handle. All putting off at this season should 
be done in the house where the plants are 
raised or in a house of the same temperature, 
and the soil should he previously warmed and 
chilled water used for these young, tender 
things. The same treatment should be given 
to young Cucumbers. Melons, nnd other plants 
raised in bent at this season. Wo do not 
want to shade yet, nnd if as the season ad¬ 
vances the sun causes seedlings to droop, dew 
them over with a fine rosed syringe anti damp 
the floors. 

Plants in the house. —Now that the elec 
trie light is used in many largo houses iu the 
country, nnd also in small houses in towns, 
plants will last in condition much longer. 
We have had Palms and other largc-foliaged 
plants indoors, where the electric light is used 
all the winter, and they are now iu good 
condition. All the cure needed is nu occa¬ 
sional watering, sponging the leaves once 
a fortnight or three weeks with clean, soft 
water. 

Outdoor garden. Where the shrubberies 
nro extensive there is always work to he dime, 
dead branches to ho cut out, suckers to he 
removed from Lilacs nnd other shrubs, and 
where Laurels are planted for under growth 
they niny be pruned now. It is not just the 
season for cutting off large branches, hut if 
the Laurel-beds are kept in good order there 
will he no large branches to cut away. In 
small plnces Laurels are sometimes planted 
as nurses. This may be necessary in some 
cases, hut generally the fewer nurses plnnted 
the better it will be for the permanent tilings. 
This is the season when, other things not 
being pressing, Hint old, worn-out shrubs or 
undesirable tilings generally may he cleared 
away and the site prepared for something 
better* There are many desirable things in a 
good nursery that ought to be better known, 
and then they would be planted. The best 
course for anyone who is not satisfied with 
things as they are is to spend a day in a good 
nursery or go down to Kew and take stock 
of things there. In clearing out trees and 
shrubs with the view to planting better things, 
all the old roots should he cleared out, nnd 
some better aoil brought to place round the 
roots of the new things pluntcd. 

Fruit garden. -The proper training of 
wall-trees requires some knowledge—I sup- 
ose one would be right in terming it skill, 
f a man possesses the right kind of know¬ 
ledge it is no more trouble to lay each branch 
in its true position than to fasten them to 
the wall anyhow, without regard to sym¬ 
metry. In a fan trained tree the branches 
on each side should balance, with the centre 
left open until the sides are furnished. The 
horizontal tree is an ensy one to train, hut the 
bottom must be filled in first, and the ver¬ 
tical leader shortened annually to secure 
enough side branches to fill in as the leader 
ascends. The Palwette Verrier is, perhaps, 
the most difficult tree to train properly, and 
it should be trained properly, otherwise it 
will be an eyesore. It is all very well to snv 
that a tree roughly truined will bear us much 
fruit as the tree which lias all its branches 
trained in straight or curved lines at equal 
distances apart ; but, iu the long run. apart 
from the annoyance to the trained eye, the 
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carefully trained tree is the healthier and 
longer maintains its condition. Again, as 
f ur as my experience goes, the man who is 
careless about training generally uses tight 
ligatures, nnd does not trouble where he 
drives in his nail. The man who is careless 
in one thing does not take pains in others. 

Vegetable garden. — To a certain extent 
this is a preparatory season. The land is 
being prepared for cropping, nnd, looking 
into the future, each crop will he considered 
in the muuuring and trenching. No one can 
find labour enough to trench much land each 
year ; still, as much should be done as pos¬ 
sible, nnd the winter is the best time for tlio 
work, though it is unwise to bury snow or 
frozen soil. The character and texture of the 
soil will hiK> ii teach the studious, careful 
mail the best way to treat it. and this 
also should have some weight iu the applica¬ 
tion of manure. In my early life very little 
artificial manure was used, hut yard innuure 
was more easily obtained, and the liquid- 
iuunure lank was ail institution in pretty w’ell 
every garden. Now a good deal is done with 
artificials, uud rightly done, because the 
impetus they give to tlio crops is pretty well 
known. It becomes in most places a question 
nf cost, and it is often cheaper to use arti¬ 
ficials in conjunction with yard manure, 
especially if the latter has to he purchased. 
The whole question, however, should he 
thoroughly studied in combination with soil 
and situation. 

E. IIohday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Kjttrar ! .< from a (j'urticn friary. 

January ‘JOth.- All manure as it conics 
from the stable is shaken over and the short 
stuff placed in an open shed to be prepared 
for Mushroom beds. We nro generally on 
good terms with the man iu the stables, and 
the maiture from the horses in hospital is 
not mixed with that from the other horses. 
We have a large heap of tree-leaves—Oak and 
Beech chiefly—which is now being mixed with 
ninnure for making hot beds lor various enrly 
crops. In had weather, when we cannot work 
outside, paint nnd glass are washed. 

January 21st. —Sowed a dozen boxes of 
Onions for transplanting, and placed in 
warm-house for the prerent. Peas havo been 
sown iu pots for transplanting. Sweet Peas 
also have been sown in pots thinly. Some 
will bo grown on in pots for flowering under 
glass. Potted off a lot of Ivy cuttings of 
various choice kinds. We generally keep a 
few good Ivies in pots for covering screens, 
etc., indoors. 

January 22nJ. We are still washing fruit- 
trees, especially those which are likely to he 
attacked hy tlie hud eating birds. Looked 
over winter Cucumbers to stop young shoots 
and apply a light top-dressing. Another 
houso has been cleaned and got ready fur 
planting with Lockio’s Perfection Cucumber. 
Shifted on late Cinerarias and Primulas, in¬ 
cluding a lot of Cineraria stellntn. The 
Inst is not so popular ns u good strain of the 
large-flowered variety. 

January Wn/.—Plantod out a lot nf cut¬ 
tings of various things which had been made 
and laid in to wait an opportunity for plant¬ 
ing. Most of the cuttings had begun to form 
granular matter round the base, so that the 
work hn* been going on. We have done this 
in autumn with fruit hushes, Roses, and other 
things. A cutting which has cnllused will 
not. fail to make roots, nnd those which have 
made no move are discarded. 

January 24th. The rabbit's tail is used 
daily in the early Peach-house when the trees 
are in blossom and the pollen is dry and 
ripe. Strawberries, when in flower, also re¬ 
ceive attention. A little earth has been 
drawn up to Cabbages. Those plants on an 
enrly border are growing freely. Fresh roots 
of Seaknle and Rhubarb are taken into the 
Mushroom-house, so as to keep up the supply, 
and new beds are made up for Asparagus. 

January 25th .—Sowed Early French Horn 
Carrots and Radishes on hot-bed. As the 
old, exhausted Asparagus roots are taken out 
of forcing-bed early Potatoes nnd Lettuces 
take their place. There are r-o Lettuces equal 
to those grosVH under gloss iu early spring. 
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Finished pruning and training Apricots, and 
commenced Peaches and Nectarines on south 
walls. All trees will be washed with an in¬ 
secticide before training them. 


POULTRY. 

THE SALE OF NEWLY HATCHED 
CHICKENS. 

The sale of newly-hatched chickens, or, as 
they are frequently termed, “day-old” 
chickens, is a branch of the poultry industry 
which i9 now of some importance. Ten years 
ago, says the Hoard of Agriculture in a re¬ 
cently-issued leaflet, it was almost unknown in 
this country, but the introduction of incuba¬ 
tors and brooders has made it possible to 
meet in this way the demand for chickens on 
the part of farmers and others. The first 
consideration is the number of incubators re¬ 
quired, and these involve considerable ex¬ 
penditure. 

Obtaining the eggs.— A regular supply 
of fertile eggs will be neeessury from January 
to June in order to keep the incubators filled, 
which requires a flock of fowls or an organi¬ 
sation for the securing of supplies. For a 
plant with a capacity equal to the production 
of, say, 1,000 chickens per week from Febru¬ 
ary to June, or twenty weeks in all, at least 
30,000 eggs will be required. Assuming an 
average of sixty eggs produced by each hen 
during that time, 000 head of stock would be 
needed to meet the demand. The prime 
necessity is that the breeding slock shall be 
at liberty and not kept in confined areas, as 
eggs from liens highly bred, highly fed, or 
kept in confinement, are found not to hatch 
so well artificially as those produced from 
breeding stock treated in a moro natural man¬ 
ner, while the chickens produced from such 
eggs are less vigorous and do not travel well. 
The question of free range for the stock may, 
indeed, be regarded ns essential, as it is most 
important that the chickens shall have a con¬ 
siderable reserve of natural vigour. 

Pure or crosb-bkeo birds.— For the 
attainment of success it is necessary to be 
able to supply chickens of the breeds required 
by purchasers, and the demand varies in dif¬ 
ferent districts. Eggs from cross-bred birds 
hatch out a larger percentage, and the 
chickens are hardier and travel better than 
purc-breds, but the prices obtained for crosses 
are never 60 high as those for pure bred 
chickens, while the cost in each case is the 
same. For these reasons the trade is chiefly 
in definite breeds. Where operations are 
upon a small scale one breed only need be 
kept, provided an adequate demand can be 
secured. But in Inrgo establishments several 
breeds must be maintained, and these of the 
classes most saleable. Chicks of the heavier 
breeds are believed to stand travelling better 
than those of the lighter varieties. Prices 
vary considerably in accordance with the time 
of year and the class of fowls. Chickens, for 
instance, which are intended to be used as 
breeding stock command higher rates than 
those intended for killing or for farmyard 
purposes. But there is at present very little 
demand except for birds which are intended 
to ho raised as breeding or laying stock. The 
fashionable varieties arc always in demand to 
a greater extent, and sell at higher rates than 
utility breeds. 

Cost of hatching and trices obtained. 
—Experiments conducted upon the Rending 
College Poultry Farm. Theale, during the 
spring of 1904, showed that, assuming the 
cost per egg to bo one penny, and nllow-ing 
for 30 per cent, of fertile eggs not hatching, 
but without charging anything for interest 
upon capital or for labour, the actual expense 
of producing a chicken w’ns approximately ljd. 
Putting interest and labour at the same 
figure, though this would be increased or de¬ 
creased according to the extent of the opera¬ 
tions, the prime cost may be reckoned at 
3s. 6d. per dozen. To that must be added 
the expense of a suitable box for packing the 
birds nnd conveyance to the nearest station. 
The trade in selling day-old chickB to farmers 
is as yet in its infnncy, ns they have not fully 
realised the advantages of obtaining fresh 
stock in this way. 

When to despatch.— The best age at 
which to despatch the cKIeltens is when! they 
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are twenty-four hours old, or as soon as they 
have dried off and overcome the strain of 
hatching. If sent away too early they would 
feel the change, and he liable to take a chill, 
which would be fatal. The experience ob¬ 
tained at the College Poultry Farm has been, 
that when chicks are hatched either by the 
hen or by the machine, it is better to leave 
them in the place of hatching for twenty-four 
to thirty hours before removal to coop or 
brooder, and the same is largely true when 
they are to bo sent away. But it must not be 
too’long delayed, for when once they begin 
to eat the supply of food must be regular. 
Chicks two days old do not travel so well ns 
twenty-four hours before, nnd with every ad¬ 
ditional day they are more liable to feel the 
effects of transportation. When sent off nt 
the right age, in suitable boxes, they will 
travel long distances by laud or sea quite 
safely, even when the journey occupies as 
much as thirty-six hours. 

Packing and despatching. - The best 
packages arc light wooden boxes, with several 
ventilating holes near the top or tho sides 
and in the lid, nnd fitted with a handle made 
of thick cord, or tied round with thick string. 
For a dozen chickens a box about 14 inches 
by 9 inches and 9 inches high is large enough ; 
for two dozen, 15 inches square. The floor 
should he thickly covered with cut chaff, 
among which may he scattered some coarse 
Oatmeal, Dari, and Canary-seed, nnd the 
sides, more especially the corners, lined with 
soft hay. The lid is better if lined with conrse 
flannel tacked nt the edges, but loose enough 
to hang down in tho centre. If the journey 
is to be a long one, a Lettuce or two may bo 
hung where the chicks enn reach it. The box 
should he well inode, and tied down, not 
nailed. There is much greater risk during 
very severe weather, more especially in cross¬ 
country journeys, when there is danger of ex¬ 
posure nt open stations, and care should be 
taken to despatch the chicks by fast trains 
making good connections, and, if possible, 
at night. But the sale of these birds is gener¬ 
ally in the milder spring months, when the 
risk is not so great as it would be enrlier in 
the season. Boxes should be prominently 
labelled, “Live chiekens— this Bide up.” 

Treatment at destination.— Not the 
least important point is the treatment of the 
chickens on arrival at their destination. Un¬ 
less that is favourable, all the efforts of the 
vendor may be lost. It is to his interest to 
satisfy his customers by sending them hardy 
birds, but he has no nienns of controlling 
them when once they have left his charge, 
and the responsibility rests with the pur¬ 
chaser. There is nothing better than placing 
the youngsters for un hour or two in a brooder 
heated to as near 100 dogs. F. os possible, 
and in tho absence of such an appliance ex¬ 
cellent results have been obtained by putting 
them into an oven, in a flannel-lined basket, 
leaving tho door open, not higher than the 
temperature named ; or it will bo enough if 
the basket is placed near tho kitchen fire. 
They should then be given a good feed of 
warm steeped Oatmeal or biscuit-meal, and 
have a little warm milk to drink. If broedy 
hens are available, the best results will be 
obtained by rearing tho chickens under them, 
if they have travelled a considerable distance. 
One or two should bo given to her first, and if 
she takes kindly to these the remainder may 
be slipped under her wings. Where rearers 
are to be employed (and small, inexpensive 
appliances are now sold), these must be well 
warmed up, say, to 95 degs. F., and the chicks 
placed therein. Around or in these brooders, 
according to tho class, cut chaff should be 
littered, and among it scattered what is known 
as the dry feed. In an hour or two the chicks 
will begin to scratch and seek for food. 


BIRDS. 

A dead canary (Mrs. F. Cockburn).— 
This bird bod evidently contracted a severe 
chill. Doubtless the position in which your 
birds are kept, is the cause of their dying off. 
At a window (although one of the most usual 
places in whieh birds are found) is the most 
dangerous. If a feather fan be held near the 
glass in the winter when a fire is burning in 
the room, it is found that the action of the 


cold air upon the warm causes constant agita¬ 
tion. This constant agitation bus the same 
effect as an ordinary draught, so that whether 
the sashes are lined with rubber or not, a 
window is not a suitable plac.e for a enge- 
bird. Otherwise the care and treatment of 
your canaries are excellent.—S. S. O. 


Treatment of young squirrels (D. 

Talbot ).—In their wild state squirrels eat 
Beeehmast and Nuts, and where these are not 
plentiful they add Acorns to their storo for 
tho winter. Fir-cones are also much sought 
after by them, nnd nibbled to pieces for the 
sako of tho seeds they contain. You may 
fe«*d your young squirrels upon bread ami 
milk and small Nuts, either English or foreign, 
cracking the shells for them nt first, till they 
become able to do so for themselves. Provide 
them with a good bed of soft, sweet hay ; in 
this they will pass much of their time in sleep 
during the winter season. The ordinary 
wheel-cage bo commonly used in which to. 
keep these little animals is not without its 
drawbacks; a large, square cage, wired in 
front only, having a sleeping compartment 
attached,* is 'warmer, and better in many 
respects.—8. 8. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpkni.ho free of char ye if correspondents follow these 
rnlrs: All communications should, be clearly nnd concisely 
written on one side of the pnper only, amt addressed to 
the Kpitor of GAiinKNiso, 17, h'urmcal-stretl, llolbom, 
London, E.C. /setters on business should te sent to the 
Pi ki.iniikk. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desiynatinn he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of jrnjwr, and not mote 
than three queries shoubt Iw sent at a time. Corresjton. 
dents shoubt tear in mind that, as GAnnr.Nisa has to be 
sent to press some, time in advance of date, tpieries cannot 
always te rejtlird to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shoubl tear in miiul that several sjtrcitnrns 
in different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jr.nn 
several corresjMndcnts single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unrijte and other - 
trisc. jtbor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many rases so trijlinp that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kirn! should te sent. We. can uiutertaks 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Strelltzia Regina (George ,4iidrrtri).-This re¬ 
quires a warm grecnhouso temperature, thriving 
much better in this than in n stove. It must have 
plenty of pot room, ami does best in a mixture of 
turfy loiun, peat, and silver-sand, with abundance of 
water, and little shade. 

Prnning Clematis Vitalba ( booayh ). -The old 
flowering trails of your Traveller's Joy may, for tho 
••ake or neatness, he cut clean away, close up to the 
wall, if you wish it. provided two or three buds ut 
tho base of each shoot are left, ns from these the 
trulls for another year will he produced. 

Border Carnations (Sercpia).- Good kinds 
would include Ketton Rose, rose; Hayes' Scarlet; 
Alice Ayres, white; Germania, yellow; Miss Audrey 
Campbell, yellow ; Duchess of Fife, pink; King of 
Crimsons, Hermione, salmon scarlet; Gloire de 
Nancy, white Clove; Montague, scarlet; Rose Celes¬ 
tial, roso pink; Wordsworth, rose; Reynolds Hole, 
apricot; nnd Countess of Paris. 

Top dressing a lawn (J . F. Smiffi). —You will 
have to carefully clear out the weeds using un old 
knife for the purpose. You should then get some 
good loam, leaf soil, wood ashes, and plenty of 
rotten manure, and top-dress the lawn thickly with 
this, letting it lie until tho frost breaks it down, 
then spread it about with a wooden rake and work 
it well into the soil. Old Mushroom bid manure 
applied in this way will answer the Banie purpose. 

Hollyhocks (Cardiff ).-You may get some of the 
strongest seedlings to flower, but the heller way is 
to sow ia the summer, and put the seedlings in 
Oetobor into 4 inch and 5-Inch pots, in light, rich, 
sandy soil, placing them in a frame or cold green¬ 
house during the winter, and giving air on all 
favourable occasions. Thus treated they will grow a 
little during the winter. In March or April plant 
them out Into the open ground, and they will then 
bloom strongly. 

Pancratiums after flowering (Mrs. Wftor 
Hinckley ).-After flowering. Pancratiums perfect their 
growth, hence they should be given every encourage¬ 
ment to grow away freely. A temperature of 
50 degs. to 65 degs. will suit them well, and, as tho 
leaves develop, an occasional stimulant, such as 
liquid-manure and soot-water mixed, will be bene¬ 
ficial. Most or them are evergreen in character, and 
should, therefore, not be dried off at any season. 
Provided the roots are in a good condition, I an- 
cratiums can he kept in the same pots for :*»«. 
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structure kept at the temperature above indicated, 
they will exist in a cooler house; but, il so, give 
them the warmest spot therein. 

Keeping Cannas in winter (H'm. Smith).— 
Stand your Cannas underneath the stage in the 
greenhouse, taking care that too much water does 
not fall on them when you are watering the plants 
overhead. Break them up and repot about the end 
of February or early in March, using light, rich 
soil. After this the water supply must be gradually 
increased until you want to plant out again next 
summer. Warden them off well before you plaut out 
next May. 

Rose Zepherine Drouhin (Mrs. E. Scarlet).— 
This is an old Hose, introduced as far back as 1868 
by M. Bizot. It never made many friends in this 
country until recently. Now it is being much 
sought after, probably because its wonderful clear 
rose-pink colour is so very distinct and attractive. 
This variety is known also as the thornless Hose. It 
belongs to the Bourbon group, and blossoms again 
in autumn. 1 would commend the variety to anyone 
desirous of a beautiful pillar Rose or for a fence. 

As a free-growing bush it is also delightful. The 
blossoms are large, but only semi-double, which, il 
anything, adds to its value.--R osa. 

Treatment of Bougainvillea glabra ( S. L. B.). 

— Bougainvillea glabra, though in several respects the 
finest variety, and succeeding better as a pot-plant 
than any other, has the peculiarity, when grown in 
this way, of not flowering freely unless subjected to a 
moderate stove temperature during the period of 
growth. It should be wintered in a temperature of 
about 50 degs., and while resting be kept so dry as 
to cause the foliage to flag somewhat. In the spring 
cut away some of the weakest growths, give more 
water, increase the heat 10 degs. or 15 degs., and 
cither transfer to a larger pot, or top-dress with rich 
soil, and give manure-water freely while in growth 
and bloom. Do not shade the plant. 

Keeping Chrysanthemums dwarf (.4 non ).—To 
make the plants dwarfer than they otherwise would 
be you have simply to cut them down during the 
early part of May, but by so doing the flowers would 
be weakened considerably. You would gain by root¬ 
ing the cuttings at the usual time, and by the 
period named should have strong plants varying in 
height. The tallest may be cut back to within 
9 inches of the pot, and the dwarfer ones 6 inches. 
The plants will break into growth again more 
quickly if they are returned to the frames, because 
the glass can be put over them in case of continued 
wet. It is important to keep the roots on the dry 
side after the stems have been cut. 

Planting Lilium auratum (E. Scarles).—The 
best time to plant is any time during March. A 
great drawback to too early planting is the usually 
wet condition of the soil, and, as the bulbs have no 
roots, they are very liable to perish if put into such 
ground too early. A very goou way out of the diffi¬ 
culty is to start the buibs in cocoa-fibre in boxes or 
pots in a dark frame, afterwards transplanting them 
to their permanent positions. So long as the fibre is 
just moist no water will be necessary, but care 
must be exercised when planting-out, as the young, 
fresh roots are very brittle. Another way is to take 
out a hole where you wish to put the bulbs, and 
put in about half a peck of cocoa-fibre, planting 
three or more bulbs into this in such a way that the 
bulb is quite covered. 

Azalea mollis after flowering < L. Davidson).— 
Yes; just after flowering is the time to trim the 
Azalea. We are assuming that the plant you refer 
to is growing in u pot and has been forced. When 
flowering is over the plants must not be exposed 
to cold, cutting winds, but gradually hardened off. 
If this is carefully done the whole of the leaves will 
be retained in good condition, and when all danger 
from frost is over the plants may be plunged out¬ 
doors in an open spot. A bed of cocoa-flbrc refuse 
forms a good plunging material. During the summer 
the plants must be carefully watered with an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid manure. The principal road to 
success is to see that the plants are carefully 
watered during the summer and that they are not 
crow'ded up, as a free circulation of air is very 
necessary to the formation of flower-buds. 

Pruning Banlcsian Roses (Lucy A. Simeon).— 
These should be pruned Immediately after flowering. 
Thin out the long shoots, laying in sufficient to 
cover the space only, and these at a good distance 
apart, so that they may become thoroughly 
ripened. Those that are laid in should be shortened, 
say, to about one-third their length in moBt cases, 
just removing the tips in others. Prom the points of 
these, new growths will be formed during the 
summer, and in early spring cut them back to 
within 2 inches or 8 inches of their base, leaving, 
say, three good eves From these a bountiful 
supply of flowers will be produced. A mulching of 
decayed manure placed around the stems and over 
the foots will help to conserve the moisture during 
summer and assist the tree wonderfully, while in 
winter it may be necessary to neatly twist a few 
bay or straw bands around the stem if the weather 
is at aU severe. 

-The Banksian Rose requires a warm wall and a 

dry border, with two to three years’ growth, to 
bloom to perfection. Merely cut out a few of the 
old shoots that have bloomed and late-growing, 
sappy wood. Admit all the air possible so as to 
well ripen the wood. You may remove any growths 
that have been injured by frost during the winter, 
but, beyond this, little pruning in the spring is 
necessary. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Myrtle (Richmond).—Cut back 
the Myrtle in April, when all danger of frost is past. 
At the same time you should give the plant a pood 
Boaking of water and mulch with rotten manure to 
encourage the young growths to break away freely. 
We do not know, neither can we find Ceanothus 
grandiflorus in any list we have. 

Chimonanthus fragrans (G. II Coles).-We 
rei-tuinly should advise you |tn plant the 

Digitized by GOOglC 


Chimonanthus where you suggest. The all-important 
point in the good flowering of this plant is having 
the wood well ripened, and if you plant it too near 
the Rose Dorothy Perkins it will be quite spoiled. 
For such a useful plant as the Ciiimonafitlms we 
should feel inclined to move the Rose, and thus give 
every encouragement to the Winter Sweet. 

Conifer failing (Bix ).—We do not think the 
specimen you send is a Welllngtonia. From such a 
small piece it is very hard to say. It is evidently 
one of the Cupressus family, which the 6oil does not 
suit. Rather than trouble about it, we should grub 
it up and put in its place a flowering shrub, such 
as a good Lilac, of which there are now so many fine 
kinds. Excavate the chalk to a depth of at least 
2 feet 0 inches or 3 feet, and let the hole be 8 feet 
square. Fill in with good loamy soil and some 
rotten manure, and on this plant the Lilac or what¬ 
ever shrub you prefer. 

The Himalayan Honeysuckle tLeycesteria 

formosa) (J. Fctherstonhaugh ).—This is a capital 
plant for the shrubbery border, remaining attractive 
for some time It is not quite hardy in all places, 
and it is, therefore, well to give it a somewhat 
sheltered position. It is only the young wood, how¬ 
ever, that gets injured, and that only during very 
severe frost. By judicious pruning at the end of 
March, when some of the old wood should be cut 
out and some of the young shoots shortened hack, 
very handsome plants may be obtained. Never 
prune this plant until the severe weather is past. 

Conifers in tubs (Notis).—Up to plants of n 
certain size, lard buckets should suit your purpose 
well. It. will be a great advantage if they are 
thoroughly cleansed with hot water and soda and 
dressed Inside with Stockholm tar, as this tends 
greatly to preserve the wood. The outside may be 
painted any colour that you wish, and as when the 
plant i9 put into the tub an inch or so of space at 
the top is left for the purpose of watering, the tar 
may be kept off this portion, which can then be 
painted of the same colour as the outside of the tub. 
Provision must be made for draining these lard 
buckets—three holes, 6ay, each half-an-lnch In 
diameter, being made in the bottom. Immediately 
over these a thin Iaver of broken crocks should be 
put. For planting the shrubs some fairly good soil 
of a loamy nature is very necessary, care being 
taken to work it well in among the roots and press 
down moderately firm. The tubs referred to will he 
large enough for well-furnished specimens 2 feet 
Iiigh. A selection of the best Conifers for the pur¬ 
pose is herewith givenCupressus Lawsoniana, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erccta viridis. Retinoeporas in 
variety, Thuja dolahrata, Thuja gigantea (Lobbi). 
Thuia occidental^, Thuja orientalis, and Yews, both 
English and Irish. The list may, if required, be con¬ 
siderably extended, but the above are the best. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cesspool clearings, utilising (Typhoid ).—Your 
best plan will be to mix with lime and let the clear¬ 
ings of your cesspool stand for a year, turning the 
whole over two or three times, so as to get the 
lime thoroughly incorporated. This mixture will 
do well for such vegetables as Cabbages, Peas. etc. 
Spread it on the ground in the spring, and dig it in. 
You must on no account apply the clearings of the 
cesspool just as you take them out. 


Southwark-street, E.O.- Wholesale Seed Catalogue .for 

1906. -Edmondson Bros., Dublin.—List of Vegetable 

and Flincer Seeds for 1906. -Henry Eckford, Wem, 

Shropshire .—-List of Sweet Peas and Vegetable Seeds 
for 1906 .—John Forbes, Buccleuch Nurseries. Hawick.— 

Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1906. - 

R. H." Bath, Ltd., The Floral Forms, Wisbech.— Bath's 
Select Seeds for the Flower and Vegetable Garden, also 
List of PcBonies and Carnations for 1906. -Agricul¬ 

tural and Horticultural Association, Limited, 92, Long 
Acre, London, W.O.— List of “ One d- AU" Seeds for 1906. 

"flower show fixtures, 

1906 . 


January' 23.—R.H.8. Meeting. 

February 13.— R.H.S. Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. 

March 6.—R H.S. Meeting. 

20.—R.H.S. Meeting. .... 

„ 22.—Exhibition Colonial Fruit, R.H.S. Hall (2 days). 
„ 28.—Liverpool Hort. Association Spring Flower 
Show (2 days). 


-R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex Hort. 

Soc. 8pring Show (2 days), .... 

-R.H.S. Meeting ; also Primula and Auricula 
Soc. Show. 

-Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 


SHORT REPLIES. 


April 3.- 

„ 17- 

25.- 

May L—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 9.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh (2 dayi). 

,, 15.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 29.—Temple Show (3 days). 

June 6.—R.H.S.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 12.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 20.—R.H.S. Show of Table Decorations. 

„ 28.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

July 4.—Croydon Hort. Show. 

5.—Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 

10 .—R H.S. Summer Show at Holland House. 

* 17.—R-H S. Meeting. 

„ 18.—Royal Caledonian Soc. and National Rose Soc. 
at Edinburgh. 

24.—Carnation and PIcotee Soc., R.H.S. 

28.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 days). 

” SO.—Conference on Plant Breeding (4 days). 

August 1.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society (2 days). 
„ 14.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 21 .—Brighton and Sussex Hort. Soc. Summer Show 

(2 days). 

„ 28.— R.H.S. Meeting. 

September 6.—National Dahlia Society’s Exhibition at 
Crystal Palace (2 days). 

„ 11.— R.H.S Meeting. 

, 12.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh 

(2 days). 

„ 19.—National Hose Society, Autumn Show, 

„ 25.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

October 9.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 16 .—British-grown Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 23.— R.H.8. Meeting. . „ . 

„ 2L—Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland I ruit 

and Chrysanthemum Show (2 daysX 
November 6.-R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort. 8oc. Chrysanthemum Show (2days). 
„ 13 .—Birmingham Hort. Show (3 da^s). 

15.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 20.—R.H.S. Meeting. 


M. Ellice .—The two best Rosns for your purpose would 
be Lady Gay and Philadelphia Rambler. As to the 
climbing plants, see the chapter devoted to them in 
“ The English Flower Garden." A full list, from which you 
can make a selection, is given at the end of the chapter. 1 

_ Forth Pole —Your l>e»t plan will be to write to the 

Secretary of the National Sweet Pea Society, Horace 
J. Wright, 82. Dault-road. Wandsworth. Any wholesale 
seedsman could supply the varieties you are likely to 

remiire.- K. E. IV. F rankly n —Try Messrs. Jas. 

Veitcta and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. S W.. who. we think, 
could procure plants for you. If not. then the l>e%t way 

would he to raise plants from seed.- U. K. A .—We 

know of only two varieties of Seakale—the ordinary one 
and that known as Lily White. Your cultivation, of 

which vou say nothing, is evidently at fault.- R. B. M. 

_We think you will do well to dilute the manure from 

the cow-house, as in this wav you will guard against anv 
ill-effects that might follow if you applied it neat. We do 
not know who manufactures the sprayers you inquire 

about, hut any seedsman should be able to tell you.- 

G. A .—Get the Marguerite Carnation, which you will find 
answer your purpose.- R■ Humphreys.—It is somewhat ^ _ 

unusual for the Yucca to throw up a flower-spike at this I • . • J Qr4riv fit of in CT 

time of the year, and the occurrence is probably due to the SCnptlOIl ID. p6DD^ pftCKGtB, OLaLlDg 
position of the plant—mayhap a shady one—while the so'l - * ’ ’ 1 

may be very heavy', both of which would tend to make the 
plant late in blooming. We fear you can do little to pre¬ 
serve the bloom-spike. Try a plant in a warm, sunnv 
poflition, in a fight loam, end in all probability it will 

flower at the usual time.- E. F. Cockcroft.— The damacre 

is not due, as \ou sunpose, to the mole, but to the water 
rat, which evidently has its home by the side of the stream 
to which you refer_ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Col. Fctherstonhaugh .— 

Certainly' a form of C. Lawsoni, but these are so numerous 
that it is very hard to eay which yours is. 

Names of fruits.— Wm. W. Ritchie, Old Polmaise 
Gardens, Stirling. —1, Vicar of Winkfleld ; 2, Probably 
Jewess, but too decayed to say definitely; 8, Triomphe 
de .lodoigne ; 4, General Tcdtleben ; 5, Besi de Quessoy ; 

6, Winter Thorn. 

Catalogues received. — R. Sydenham, Tenby - 
street. Birmingham .—Unique List of the Best Vegetable 

and Flouer Seeds. -Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak street, 

Manchester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1906. - 

Danie’s Bros., Norwich .—Illustrated Guide for Amateur 
Gardeners for T‘06. -Cooper, Taber, and Co., 90 and 92. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 

Have you ever thought of the 
great waste which occurs when 
you buy a packet of seeds for Is., 
containing 50 times the quantity 
necessary for your purpose ? 

How much better it would be to 
buy a smaller quantity for a penny. 
We supply seeds of every de- 


the number of seeds in all cases. 

Our seeds are first quality, the 
best procurable. In recent tests 
tbe germination of over 200 varie¬ 
ties of Sweet Peas was shown to 
be over 99 % (99 in 100). 

Our New Catalogue will be 
ready in a few days. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapplng Bulldinp, 
Liverpool. 

A - GREAT BARGAIN. 

12 White Hyacinths. 12 blue Hyacinth j, 12 yellow Hya¬ 
cinths, 12 pink Hyacinths, the whole 43 grand bulbs, named, 
carriage paid. 4a; half quantity. 2s. 3d . free (not price of one 
dozen); are from oola storage, ao wib soon flower. Also 100 
splendid Tulip*, red. white, pink, yellow, named, carriage 
paid, 2a. Sd ; or 48 Hyacinths and ICOTulips, 6s., carriage paid. 

C. F. LETTS. Bulb Importer, 37, HAOLEICH, SUFFOLK. 
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FRUIT. 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

The presont month is an excellent one in 
which to get tlie manuring of fruit-trees done, 
as such important work as the pruning and 
cleansing of the trees lias either been finished 
or is nearing completion. It is not advisable 
to manure before the latter operations have 
been performed, on account of the primings 
and other matter which collect under the 
trees having to he cleared away before the 
surface-soil i3 interfered with, and also from 
the fact that the freshly-moved ground would 
get so trampled upon when pruning and clean¬ 
ing the trees that it would be necessary to do 
the work all over again. Manuring should be 
done as soon as the winter-dressing has been 
applied, and the primings and other rubbish 
raked off, which, if taken away and charred, 
can be returned to the soil later on with great 
benefit to the trees, as they contain a certain 
amount of potash. Then, all being ready, 
the manure can bo wheeled in and a suffi¬ 
ciency placed by the side of each tree to 
afford, when spread, a dressing 3 inches to 
4 inches thick. This done, the next proceed¬ 
ing is to remove the soil under the trees to 
the depth of some 4 inches or 5 inches, or 
until roots are found, and at a distance of 
3 feet to 4 feet, measuring from the stems in 
the ease of garden trees, and double that dis¬ 
tance in the case of orchard “ standards” and 
" bushes.” The only deviation from this 
method is in respect to cordons and espaliers 
growing in narrow borders by the margins of 
walks. In this case, the soil can only he re¬ 
moved for some considerable distance on 
either side of the stems, which should be done 
so long as roots are met with. A good broad 
boo is as useful an implement as any for 
drawing this soil on one side with when the 
ground is under spade cultivation, but in 
Grass orchards the turf will, of course, have 
to be taken off and laid on one side. Spread 
the manure evenly, cover it with a little of 
the soil, tread it fairly firm ; then return the 
remainder of the soil and level the surface 
to give it a neat and finished appearance. In 
the orchard the turf should be chopped up 
fine before returning it, for this will render 
the inanurial mulch douhlv valuable, particu¬ 
larly in regard to trees which have got into a 
starved and stunted condition ns a result of 
continuous bearing. The application of 
manure in the manner described will en¬ 
courage the roots to feed near the surface, 
and if followed up will keep them there- a 
most important factor in regard to the. pro¬ 
duction of not only fine and highly-coloured 
fruit, but also in maintaining the trees in a 
vigorous, healthy bearing condition for years 
to come. 

The above notes are, as may be inferred, 
intended to apply to the use of farmyard or 
old hot-bed manures, and not to artificials. 
Respecting the use of the latter, it is not 
necessary to remove the surface-soil to more 
than half the depth mentioned, Grass 
orchards excepted. Where it is the intei 
to apply a dressing of ch/rreil, garden. 



—which is very beneficial to fruit-trees on 
account of the potash salts that it contains— 
it is unnecessary to remove the surface-soil 
prior to casting the ashes under the trees, 
as this can easily be incorporated with the 
staple by merely pointing it in with a fork. 
This charred refuse may bo used in lieu of 
manure now and again, blit it will not do to 
entirely rely on this form of stimulant. Kor 
Grass orchards it forms an excellent fertiliser, 
and may be spread under each tree to as far 
as the branches extend, 2 inches thick, and 
he either pointed in or left to bo washed in 
by the rains. This manuring must not be 
done in an indiscriminate manner, or harm 
will result in many instances. The advice 
tendered applies to trees which bear regu¬ 
larly, and to keep them up to their work, 
ns it were ; also to such as have become ex¬ 
hausted through continued over-cropping, 
and failing to make new growths as a con¬ 
sequence, but not to trees which, perhaps, 
yield half a crop now and again, or none at 
all. Generally speaking, these latter make 
too much growth, and have to be curbed, 
either by lifting or root-pruning, although 
there are some few varieties wdiieh are natur¬ 
ally shy bearers, do what one will with them. 
At any rate, manure must be withheld from 
all such as come under this latter category, 
because feeding only tends to make matters 
worse. The particular kind of fruits to which 
the above advice applies are Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Damsons, and Cherries, such as the 
Morello and Kentish Red. Dessert Cherries 
are best left unmanured so long as they con¬ 
tinue to make a fair amount of growth 
annually. The manuring of wall fruit-trees, 
which require rather different treatment, I 
will refer to in a coming issue. A. W. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE TREES. 

(Reply to “ E. W. C.”) 

Your ten-year-old Apple-trees, which are, as 
you state, much infested with American 
blight, evidence a somewhat serious condi¬ 
tion, which should be at once drastically dealt 
with. Your first course should be to severely 
prune the trees, and at once, as fast as 
pruned off, have the primings collected and 
burnt. Then fill a copper with water, which 
keep boiling. Put 4 oz. of soft-soap and one 
of soda into a pail, and nearly fill with boil¬ 
ing water. At once take it to the trees and 
commence with it to scrub out the blight. 
Have the pail often refilled, using more soap 
ami soda until all the trees are cleansed. 
Use for scrubbing a large, rather stiff, paint 
brush. A week later make up a caustic alkali 
solution. To make ten gallons: Weigh a 
pound of caustic soda, keeping the hands 
covered with leather gloves. Put it into a 
pail half filled with water, add to it £ lb. of 
what the chemists know as carbonate of 
potash, and also known as commercial 
potash. Stir till dissolved, then make up to 
ten gallons in a large tub. To this also add 
\ lb. of soft-soap, dissolved in a little boiling 
water, then add it to the rest. Well stir the 
liquid. It is then ready for use. Choosing a 
quiet day, spray the trees all over, but especi¬ 


ally the parts most affected by the blight, 
with this solution, and, if not enough, 
make more. This solution can be used in the 
winter only. Care should be taken to wear 
old clothes and leather gloves, as the soda 
would otherwise burn the skin of the operator. 
It should also always be applied with the 
wind. This solution, properly applied, is the 
most potent destroyer of insect life, eggs, or 
Moss, or Lichen, that is known to the 
gardener. __ 

INCREASING THE GRAPE VINE. 
The month of January or early in February 
is the best time to make a start, the usual 
plan being to insert at this time of year eyes 
taken from the prunings, not necessarily the 
strongest, neither the weakest, wood being 
chosen, medium, well-ripened growths being 
the best. See that a plump bud is there ; 
then, with a sharp knife, cut to within 2-inch 
each side of the bud, in a sloping direction, 
and, should the wood be extra thick at the 
back of the said bud, n slice of wood nearly 
into the pith may be cut out from end to 
end, this being usually done when the eye is 
laid on the flat. The best way is to cut as 
first stated, and insert in small 60-sized pots 
filled with turfy loam, merely allowing the 
bud to show above the soil. Naturally, with 
a nice bottom-heat, say, from 70 degs. to 
80 degs., growth soon becomes apparent, a 
fermenting bed of new leaves in the propaga- 
ting-pit forming a nice base to plunge the 
little pots in. Here, if given a dewing over¬ 
head with the syringe two or three times 
daily, no actual watering will be necessary 
until new growth is well advanced. It is 
necessary that the little pots be stood fairly 
near the'glass roof, or the young growths get 
drawn up weakly. A daily temperature, aver¬ 
aging 6b degs. in dull weather, with the usual 
advance with sun-heat, should be maintained. 
Keep the little plants in the same pots until 
well rooted, and then transfer to pots 
5 inches in diameter, using warm soil, press¬ 
ing moderately firm, and applying no water 
for a few days. After the roots get hold 
of the soil, water will be required fairly 
often, though this must be determined by the 
man in charge. Train near the glass roof 
and keep the syringe plied gently about the 
foliage to ward off red-spider, and as the 
roots work down the side of the pots and 
get a good bold of the compost, the next 
shift must be into 7-inch pots, using prin¬ 
cipally loam, a dash of bone-meal sufficing in 
this young stnge. Grown successfully, nice 
plants, suitable for setting out permanently, 
or. if wanted, for forcing in pots, may be 
had towards midsummer. As soon as the soil 
is well permeated with roots, weak manure- 
water may be given two or three times a 
week to keep them growing, this size of pot 
answering for them this year, unless it is 
intended to force them next season, in which 
case they must be again repotted, a 12-inch or 
14-inch pot being required for the final shift. 
The rods need to be well grown, and likewise 
ripened, to fruit them in so short a time, 
most gardeners cutting them back in the win¬ 
ter to within a couple of eyes, and as soon as 
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now growth starts knocking (hem out of their 
pots, picking away most of the soil with a 
pointed stick, anil shifting into 8 inch or 
9-inch pots, to bo again repotted into the 
larger size mentioned above about mid-June, 
and forced the following season. Many insert 
the eyes into small pieces of turf 4 inches 
square, and move into pots or baskets when 
fit, according to what use they are intended 
for. Only those who have plenty of heat and 
suitable structures raise their own Vines, 
amateurs being better advised to purchase 
from a nurseryman who makes a speciality of 
growing them. East Devon. 


attention to details, make sure of rendering 
vour project fairly successful, you would, by 
going to the slight expense of heating the 
house with a portable boiler of the horseshoe 
pattern, render success more assured. The 
cost of fuel for the period you would be for¬ 
cing Strawberries would not be great, and 
the apparatus would also be serviceable to 
you at other times, particularly if cool, 
dull weather set in in the early summer 
months, and last, but not least, should 
warmth be requisite for the ripening of the 
last of the Tomato crop in autumn, you 
would then have it at command.] 


?; 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES IN COED- 
HOUSE. 

I have a coltl-housc, size about 22 feet by If feet, 
which I want to use for forcing Strawberries in 
pots ami then to follow on with Tomatoes. 1 en¬ 
close a rough sketch showing section of tile house. 

I [impose to use front stage ami the two shelves 
at hack for Strawberries. Could I brine them in a 
little earlier by making n pit ns shown In sketcdi 
and idling it with hot stable-manure, renewing it 
from time to time? Would the manure make the 
house damp or act injuriously in any way! As re¬ 
gards the Tomatoes, would it do to remove the 
shelves and grow them up tile back avail upon the 
spent manure hed, and plant in outside border in 
front and grow t hem along the rafters like Vines? 

1 have grown Strawberries in a similar house without 
the manure hed for several years.—AN 0!.D READER. 

[Yds ; you can certainly forward your pot- 
Struwberi'ies bv giving them file benefit of a 
gentle bottom-heat. This must, however, be 
obtained in quite a different manner from 
that suggested by you, b. cause stable-manure 
generates a strong heat when thrown togethfr. 
and were you to only stand your plants on a 
lied made up of such matt rial, the roots would 
jet scalded and tho plants rendered useless, 
j’tt addition to Ibis, the vapour given o(T by 
the manure would be detrimental to the set¬ 
ting of the fruit, as the air in the house must 
be comparatively dry to render the pollen 
on the dowers potent while they are being 
fertilised. A very mild bottom-beat suffices 
for forwarding the Strawberry, and there is 
no better way of affording it than by means 
of a bed of tree-leaves, Oak or Beech being 
the more preferable, as they are the most 
durable. Tree-leaves, where thrown together, 
or if such a pit as you suggest building is 
filled with them, give off a gentle heat of 
much the same temperature as that of new 
milk, ami if the pots are plunged to the rims 
in the bed, the plants will quickly respond 
and push up their flower-spikes. Another ad¬ 
vantage which you would derive from the use 
of leaves is that the amount of vapour given 
ofT by them would be slight compared to what 
you get from manure, so that by careful 
manipulation cf the ventilators you could 
always have the flowers in right condition for 
setting, bv midday at the least. The plants 
must be moved from the plunging-bed to the 
front stage anti shelves as they come into 
flower, and this will enable you to bring in 
another relay of plants for plunging, and so 
keep up a succession. For the benefit of the 
plants in the plunging-bed we would suggest 
that the shelves on the back wall he grooved 
deep enough near to the front edge to 
form a channel to convey the water to eithei 
end, otherwise the drip would he very con¬ 
siderable on bright days, when the plants 
need water at frequent intervals. Yon had 
better make the bod 3 teet deep, and of sueit 
a width as you find most suitiil to your con¬ 
venience. The hed will want filling up from 
time to time as the leaves sink, and when you 
have foreed your last hit of Strawberries you 
ean then utilise it. for standing 12-inch or 
It inch pots, or whatever you intend grow¬ 
ing your Tomatoes in, on the surface, and 
train the plants up the hack wall as you sug¬ 
gest. These latter would stand a fair chance 
of succeeding provided von leave the roof 
quite clear above them—say, a width of 6 feet, 
measuring downwards from tho hack wall. 
With regard to Tomato growing at the front 
of tho house, we think you would reap far 
better results if instead of planting them out 
you have tho plants either in large pots, or 
boxes, as you would then have them more im¬ 
mediately under control. Grown in litis way, 
and with single stems, trained up under the 
roof. Tomatoes yield wonderful crops of fine 
fruit, and the/gb on benrinJ right through 
the season, \hhji%) y< iOt|^\vith proper 


MAKING VINE BORDERS. 

With the present price of Grapes it is evi¬ 
dent that it does not pay to spend large sums 
on the making of Vine borders if tho fruit 
has to pay its way. When one considers the 
cost many gardeners incurred thirty and forty 
years ago in malting these, one is apt to ask 
how they would fare had they to produce 
Grapes and sell them at present-day prices. 

I am convinced that many borders arc far too 
rich, causing coarse, soft roots, the "Vines 
breaking weak and producing fruitless shoots 
the following spring. Undoubtedly it will he 
necessary to make borders for Vines in many 
places, in doing this consideration is neces¬ 
sary regarding the materials used for it, and 
it would he unwise io lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules. A good free loam, with some 
bones (half-inch) added will grow good 
Grapes. It is essential that the drainage 
should he good. When the under stratum is 
chalk, gravel, or any porous substance, hut 
little drainage is necessary. If of an oppo¬ 
site nature, then good drainage must be given. 
Regarding size of border, 1 prefer one not 
more than 2 feet deep, and this need not be 
more than 18 inches at first. This affords 
space for two or three top-dressings when 
the roots have filled the other portion. 11 hen 
it can he done it is best to make the border 
at twice, this giving the roots fresh soil after 
two or three years. When the borders are 
wide the roots often get too coarse or the 
soil gets sour from being unoccupied. 

Those Vvho’hbve had much to do with Vines 
know how long they may he kept in a good 
fruiting condition in a very confined narrow 
rooting medium if their wants are attended 
to. I prefer narrow borders for early forcing. 
I remember a house only a few feet wide at 
Wycombe Abbey that did splendidly for 
many years, and 1 have seen in a private 
garden at Reading some very fine Madres- 
field Court Grapes growing on Vines in a 
border 4 feet wide by 3 feet deep. 


demand. It is not. hv any means an attrac 
live Fear, cither in colour nr shape, hut then 
it must he remembered it is nut always Pears 
which look well that have good flavour. Le 
Lectier is a Pear full of sweet juice when 
matured, and it comes into season in De¬ 
cember, January, and February, when many 
others more familiar have been used. Mv 
fruits wefe grown on a wall-tree, but I in¬ 
tend to give this Pear a trial in the open. 
The fruit ripening late should, from trees in 
the open, extend its season. It has a pale 
green skin, which assumes a slight lemon- 
coloured suffusion on ripening. In shape it 
is bluntly pyriform, tapering toward tho 
stalk. The F.C.C., which it gained from 
the lt.H.S., ought of itself to be sufficient to 
justify its inclusion in even limited collec¬ 
tions, particularly remembering the late sea¬ 
son when it is available for table use. IV. S. 


Many growers after they have gone io much 
expense in making borders have been dis¬ 
appointed to find the Vine roots going away 
for food. When I took charge here, two out¬ 
side bottlers were full of large bones and rich 
food. The roots preferred going under the 
gravel path into some Asparagus beds, where 
they could he found near tile surface enjoy¬ 
ing'the rich mulchings of stable-manure put 
on the Asparagus beds every year. When the 
borders are so made as to allow surface 
dressings every year of good fresh soil, with 
manure added, the roots are induced to keep 
near the surface. After all. the Vine is not 
so fastidious as many are apt to think ; give 
it a good-rooting medium and plenty of warm, 
dry air, with abundance of moisture, and the 
results are good. During the past two sum¬ 
mers I visited a garden near me where there 
is hut little glass. One is a vinery, 30 feet 
by 18 feet, m which were several Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vines about twenty years old. The 
border is outside, the position being on the 
side of a hill. There is a narrow border a 
few feet wide next the glass. Beyond this 
are a gravel path and carriage-drive. These 
Vines do not receive any attention at the 
roots. No one knows where the roots are, 
yet the Vines carry very fine hunches every 
year. *V- C. I' • 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Le Lectier. A variety of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, Ee I wet: or has 
not yet become largely planted, but its 
quality, judging from tho present seasonls 
supply, will certainly warrant an extended 


New Year Apples. -Without doubt, Cox's 
Orange Pippin still remains the very best 
Christmas ami New Year Apple. I have 
found well-grown fruits, allowed to hang late, 
then stored in a cool place, soft, and of fine 
flavour. For others in succession there are 
the good old Claygate Penrnmin, a variety 
too often ignored in favour of newer varieties ; 
Cockle Pippin, having distinctive balsamic 
flavour; Rosemary Russet, a really good late 
Apple ; Eord Hiudlip, newer, hut a capital 
late keeper, anti of good flavour; and 
Sturmer Pippin, one of the very best long 
keepers. To have these varieties keep well 
they should he allowed to hang long, and if 
the weather in September and October he dry. 
nil occasional soaking of water helps the 
fruits to finish well anti to keep much better. 
The general tendency on the part of those 
who plant is to select too many of the earlier 
Apples, hence they find their stocks at the 
end of the year cither run out or what fruits 
are left have passed their season and have 
become tasteless. Not more than one first 
early variety should be planted in a selection 
of twelve dessert kinds, and that should be 
either Jacob’s Seedling or Beauty of Bath. 
Next should come that excellent new Apple, 
James Grieve, Allington Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, and St. Edmund’s Russet. These, 
wilh some of the earlier Cox’s Orange Pippin 
should turn Ah a good supply up to the end ot 
the year. Good ns these are, not in every 
case' is the highest flavour found, but it i». 
with the exception of Cox’s Orange, as good 
as generally furnished.—-A. It. 

Pear Josephine de Malines.-This is one 
of the few Pears that bore anything approach¬ 
ing a good crop of fruit during the past 
fact which furnishes proof of the 


season, a men — i\, . , 

constitution of the variety and its adapta¬ 
bility to withstand adverse climatic conditions 
better than most sorts when in bloom, the 
trees are growing under precisely, the same 
conditions as are those of other varieties, and 
vet while some of the latter set only a third 
of a crop and others none, Josephine de 
Malines outdistanced them all. The fruits 
have proved extremely valuable during the 
past few weeks, and had it not been for the 
shelves in the fruit store containing a good 
quantity of them. Poors would have been con 
spieuous hv their absence at the Christmas 
dessert. The trees not being too heavily 
laden the individual fruits attained a larger 
size than is usually the case, and the quality 
leaves nothing to he desired. I find it such 
an extremely valuable mid-winter Pear that i 
am planting more trees of it, A. W. 


Frccsias. I stronglv advise growers of tins 
fragrant greenhouse flower to change their 
stock every third year. No matter how well 
one may grow them, in time there is a loss 
of Vigour. It is when one grows them side 
by side that one sees tlic difference between 
the growth made hv bulbs that have been 
grown on the place several years and 
imported bulbs. It is often so marked that 
one would hardly take the two lots of plants 
to belong to the same species. Freesia bulbs 
are nowailavs offered at remarkably low 
rates hut it is unwise to purchase second- 
rate bulbs ; better pay a little more and get 
the best procurable. They are the cheapest 
in the end.- Bytleet. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

GARDEN ROSES. 

All who have visited the Riviera have been 
charmed with its wonderful Roses, and, doubt¬ 
less, many have felt a desire to obtain the 
same glorious masses of blossom in their 
English gardens as are to be found in the 
sunny south. Whilst this is not possible in 
the same degree, yet by planting varieties 
that possess the traits of these Riviera Roses 
much may be done in making our gardens far 
more attractive than they are at present. On 
the Riviera the Roses overtop fences, line 
railway tracks—in fact, are found every¬ 
where—and M. Vilraorin, in the “Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society,” has given 
a graphic account of the Roses grown around 
Nice. The beautiful Rose Fairy Queen, 
illustrated to-day, may be described as one 


If not, try it, and others of its character. 
There is a lovely Rose, a seedling of Safrano, 
that all should grow. It is named l*rin- 
cipessa di Napoli, and has peach-coloured 
blossoms produced most freely. If I mistake 
not, we have in Mme. Leon Pain a novelty 
of last season, a variety with a future. M. 
Guillot, the raiser, says it was obtained from 
Caroline Testout crossed with Souvenir do 
Catherine Guillot, and it shows evidences of 
this. The base of the petals is of that charm¬ 
ing orange shade that distinguishes the last- 
named. Betty Berkeley is another delightful 
Rose of a deep red shade, a most welcome 
colour. I named Dainty a few weeks ago as 
being a Rose all should grow. It is a near 
relative of Fairy Queen, both having been 
raised by Messrs. Win. Paul and Soil, of 
Waltham Cross. Friquet is a pretty Tea, 
with bright carmine flowers, the petals often 
lined with white. 

It will soon be necessary to classify these 
garden Roses so as to arrive at harmony in 



Rose Fairy t^ueeu. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, llal9tead, Essex. 


of the true garden Roses. It possesses that 
splendid, vigorous, upright growth, producing 
its blossoms on such grand steins that the 
plant is at once effective in the highest de¬ 
gree. The blossom is not specially attrac¬ 
tive. It is pretty, and the colours, fawn, 
merging into white, suffused with rosy-cerise, 
are pleasing, but it is its beautiful growth 
and tall, branching shoots that give the plant 
such a value. 

Perhaps one of our best examples of this 
style of Rose is Marie Van Houtte. Who can 
help admiring its lovely creamy blossoms so 
richly tinted with carmine, as in the autumn 
days they make such a bravo show? These 
are the Roses to grow, and yet I have heard 
individuals say they did not care for Marie 
Van lloutte. Personally, I wish there were 
more of this type, especially in good golden 
colours. 

I suppose, on the Riviera, Safrano is the 
variety most in evidence. What a difference 
between the crimson-snoshed outer netals 
of the Nice Safrano aiultlLe floweretrojvn 
here. Il!ns anyone triolthj^I^j^e <Wu[\all? 


the matter of growth. The individual who 
can invent a workable scheme of classifica¬ 
tion will confer a boon on Rose lovers. I 
confess at present it seems to he impossible, 
but I hope something will ho attempted by 
the National Rose Society. Rosa. 

TREATMENT OF POT ROSES AFTER 
PURCHASE. 

Roses in pots do not require very elaborate 
culture, as in the case of a stove or difficult- 
to-grow greenhouse plant. Would-be pur¬ 
chasers are often at a loss to know what they 
should buy, and I am afraid many, on the 
score of economy, purchase small plants in 
5-inch pots, expecting such to yield almost 
exhibition blossoms. This is a mistake. If 
von desire good Roses the first spring obtain 
established plants in 7-inch or 8-inch pots. 
Supposing this is done, the question arises 
what to do with the plants upon arrival. It 
will be out of the question to repot the plants 
now, but they should be turned out and an 
examination made of the crocks. Free these 


of soil and carefully replace, then wipe out 
the pots and return Hie plant to the same 
pot. The next, thing is to top dress the plants. 
Remove a little -sav, 1 inch deep—of the 
! surface soil, and replace this with some good 
material already prepared, and consisting of 
loam and well-rotted manure in equal parts, 
and a fl inch potful of bone-meal mixed with 
a barrowful of the mixture and a little sand. 

Pruning. —The Tens and Hybrid Teas I 
would prune but very little. There is an idea 
that if we cut back to two or three eyes we 
obtain fine show blooms. This is to some ex¬ 
tent true of outdoor plants, but it does not 
answer under glass until the plants are well 
established. Therefore, instead of pruning 
hard, leave the strong wood a good length 
quite fl inches, and with some sorts as much 
us a foot in length. Lateral shoots may be 
shortened back to two or three eyes. Some 
sorts, like Catherine Mermet, will make 
growths the first year 2 feet to 3 feet in 
length. Leave such a plant fully 1 foot 
6 inches high after its first pruning. You may 
not be able to cut back to plump-looking eyes, 
and the first growth may bo weak and only 
produce small blossoms, but the second 
growths, which start from the plump eyes at 
the base, owing to the now active roots, will 
yield glorious Roses during the late spring 
j months. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are grown outdoors, 
and are plants potted up the October 
previous. These quickly fill the pots with 
fibrous roots, so that a more severe pruning is 
possible and advisable. E. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Climbing Niphetos dying suddenly — 

, I have a small house which 1 devote to Roses. It is 
a three-quarter span, facing south, the size 11 feet 
J by 12 feet by 12 feet. Against the back wall 1 have 
| a \V. A. Richardson Rose doing well, and some Tea 
and Hybrid Teas on a stage round about the house 
! also doing well. The house is heated with liot-water 
pipes. 1 planted a Climbing Niphetos, about 2$ feet 
I from the pipes, on the south side of the house, arm, 
strange to say, it flowered and did well until 
August, when it began to die oft, beginning at the 
| points of the young wood, turning quite black and 
| dying right down to the roots, main stem and all. 

1 had border properly made for it with turf and 
]J inch bones and yellow sandy loam from South of 
England, and old cow-manure and leaf-soil. The 
j border is about 2 feet deep and well drained. I 
I keep the house at 40 degs. during winter, and have 
no fire heat after April. 1 began to cut Roses last 
February, and am still cutting. I have a nice show 
of Gloire de Dijon with W. A. Richardson, several 
lea and Hybrid Tea, and some H. P.’s in pots in 
cold-frame to follow. A very experienced Rose- 
grower, who looked at the Niphetos, thinks it is the 
chemicals in the atmosphere that have killed it. - 
A Lover op Roses, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 

[If all your Roses had succumbed we should 
have thought there was something in the sug¬ 
gestion of your friend as to chemicals in the 
air being responsible for thpir dentil. We 
I imagine the failure was owing either to severe 
drought at the root or the plant had been 
j grafted upon the Manetti. Some nursery¬ 
men graft certain varieties of Tea Roses upon 
the Manetti in order to obtain a big, showv 
plant, but Tea Roses should never be grafted 
upon this stock, as the union they make is 
too often a false one and liable to failure at 
any moment. Wo could, perhaps, be more 
definite as to the cause of death if we saw 
the root, hut, in any ease, one should stipu¬ 
late that all Tea Roses he on either Brier or 
upon their own roots. This latter is really 
the better, and although the plants are small 
at first, they rapidly make amends for this 
in a lusty, vigorous growth, provided always 
they are planted in a good rooting material. 
Wherever possible, Tea Roses for planting 
against walls of greenhouses or upon roofs, 
should either be on own roots or upon a short 
standard Brier. We have, had some excellent 
results from this latter class of plant, and 
with Marechal Niel especially. We are 
pleased to hear you are so successful in grow¬ 
ing Roses in your small greenhouse and pits. 
It is an idcai method for all who, like you, 
dwell in a large city, where the atmosphere 
is sure to be charged with noxious vapours, 
which can to some degree be modified by cul¬ 
ture under glass.] 

Rose Richmond (Hybrid Tea).—Judging 
from small plantsj have flowered. I 

think this will bo a useful Rose. It is the 
result of a cross between Liberty and Lady 
Battersea, and two such excellent parents 
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should produce a fine Rose. We have ap¬ 
parently the glorious colour of Liberty with 
the longer bud of Lady Battersea. There is 
also a delicious fragrance. All who force 
Roses know the value of good crimsons. In 
fact, with the exception of General .Jacque¬ 
minot and Liberty, there are no good 
crimson-scarlet forcing Roses, and a good 
variety is welcome.— Rosa. 

Rose Cruss an Zabern.— All who are plant¬ 
ing a pergola should add this new white 
climbing Rose. I believe it is destined to a 
foremost place among Rambler Roses, mainly 
for its freedom of blooming and its grand 
bunches of sweet scented flowers. This 
variety comes from Herr Lambert, who has 
already given us those excellent Ramblers 
Aglaia and Euphrosyne, and the Rose under 
notice is said to be a cross between the latter 
named and Mme. O. Ferrez, a Tea scented 
Rose. Of course, some of the older sorts 
must be discarded to make room for the new¬ 
comers, but we must be quite sure they are 
improvements. In this case, I think we have 
a Rose vastly superior to Thalia.—W. X. 

Roses for warm aspects. —It sometimes 
happens that when certain climbing Roses 
are planted on a south wall or fence they 
make little or no progress; indeed, in some 
instances, after a time they collapse entirely, 
this being due to the great heat they are 
subjected to, which weakens thorn. There 
are a few varieties that, planted in such posi¬ 
tions, are not so affected, and amongst useful 
climbers there are the Banksians, which give 
freely of their small double blossoms, the 
white and yellow being special favourites with 
not. a few. In reminding those who have not 
walls to deal with, of these sorts, 1 would also 
point out to them that they do not require 
much pruning, ull that is needed being a 
slight thinning of the shoots.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Pruning wild or semi-wild Roses.— 

Where these Roses have been allowed to 
grow so luxuriantly as to become almost a 
nuisance, such plants may be pruned at once 
as much as desired. At this season, when the 
plants are as dormant as they ever will be, 
the strong limbs may be cut down with im¬ 
punity, and I would strongly advise the 
carrying out of such work, both in the in¬ 
terests of other occupants of the garden and 
also the plants themselves. Take, for in¬ 
stance, an extra large shrub of Rosa rugosa 
that has attained to the dimensions of a Lilac 
bush and is usurping the position allotted to 
some beautiful shrub. Such a plant may have 
one or two of its best growths retained and 
all the others cut right down to the ground. 
Instead of injuring the bush in any way it 
will really help it, because a number of new 
shoots will spring which next season will form 
a respectable shrub again, and the one or two 
growths now retained may then be cut. away. 
The Penzance Briers, the Wiclni liana 
hybrids, and, indeed, all such Roses, may he 
thus treated. The Wichuriana forms very 
soon encroach too much, and, if unchecked, 
become a tangled mass of growth. Pruned 
hard back at once, retaining one or two long 
growths, the summer growth will be strong 
and the foliage bright and beautiful. Any 
old Roses that are not worth growing if cut 
right down to the ground now will produce 
young growths into which we may bud popu¬ 
lar sorts next July. One may thus have in 
eighteen months ’ splendid plants of the 
popular kinds, or novelties, because it is a 
simple matter to purchase a new Rose carry¬ 
ing buds for such a purpose.— Rosa. 

Rose Lady Battersea — This is a most valuable 
Uos** in the foreinR-house, its exquisite deep buds and 
long sterns being invaluable for cutting 
Rose Grass an Sangerhasen.—I like this new 
variety, which appears to have some of Liberty in 
its constitution, but there is also the influence of 
some other sort, which has imparted a brilliant 
Bcarlet inclined to have an orange tinge.—E. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— *V'VC Edition, revived, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrarujeanent, Hitts'rated on wood. Cloth, medium 
Soo.. Its.; post free, li>s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also he 
had in two other forms, well arul strongly bound for 
library use nr presentation :— 1st. in 1 vol., finely and 
et rowdy bound in sane qreen half morocco, Sis. nett. 

2ml, in ? mis., half bvuivi^sage green morocco, 2l*s. nett. 
Of all booksellers. ( x I -v 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

PEA AND BEAN BEETLES. 

TrtE Pea beetle.— This beetle (Bruchus pisi) 
attacks Peas only, although a closely allied 
species, Bruchus rufimanus, attacks the Bean 
in a similar manner. Although there are re¬ 
cords of the adult beetle injuring the leafage 
of young Pea plants by feeding on the leaves, 
yet it is the larva or grub which is the real 
cause of the damage complained of in con¬ 
nection with this insect. The grubs live in 
the seed, and the result of their work is that 
the seeds may not germinate, or if they ger¬ 
minate the plants from them may be weakly. 
Inferior Peas imported for feeding birds, 
pigs, cte., are frequently very badly infested 
and help in adding to the numbers of the 
beetles and in spreading them, in other 
countries— e.g., Canada and the United 
States—Bruchus pisi has occasioned much 
loss. The beetle is oblong-oval in shape and 
black ill colour, with a brownish or brown- 
grey pubescence. The four basal joints of 
the antennte are red, as are also the shanks 
and tarsi of the two front pairs of legs. The 
thighs (femora) of the front legs are black, or 
almost so, whereas in the allied B. rufimanus 
the thighs of the front legs are red. The 
thorax is slightly narrowed in front, and has 
a distinct white spot behind. The wing covers 
are rather short, so that the hinder part of 
the abdomen is exposed ; this exposed part 
has a greyish-white pubescence, with dark 
spots, of which two large ones at the tip are 
marked. The hind legs are longer than the 
others, and have the femora stout and 
toothed. The larva is whitish-yellow in colour, 
fat, and wrinkled. When newly hatched from 
the egg it has three pairs of small legs, which 
are afterwards lost. The scaly head is pro¬ 
vided with gnawing jaws. The adult beetles 
lay their eggs on the Pea-pods when these 
are very young. The larva or grub on hatch¬ 
ing bores into a Pea and here finds nourish¬ 
ment sufficient to develop it to its full growth. 
When full grown, the larva pupates in the 
Pea, having first eaten its way to the outer 
coat of the Pea, so that when the beetle is 
mature after pupation and is ready to issue 
it has only to break through this thin skin. 
Beetles may issue in the autumn and pass 
the winter in some place of shelter, or they 
may issue in granaries and stores and shops 
during or after the winter, or from the Peas 
after these have been sown. The beetles fly 
well, and can pass to other Pea crops. 

The Bf.an beetle.— This beetle (Bruchus 
rufimanus) lias habits similar to those of B. 
pisi, inasmuch as the grubs live in the seed 
-in this case in the Bean—where their pre¬ 
sence is harmful because of the interference 
with and possible prevention of germination. 
The beetle is about one-sixth of an inch in 
length. Black in ground colour, with a pube¬ 
scence of brown hairs, it has a great resem¬ 
blance to B. pisi. The Bean beetle, however, 
can be distinguished hv the thighs of the 
front legs, which are red, and also Dy the fact 
of the exposed tip of the abdomen being 
nearly covered with white-grey pubescence. 
The dark spots characteristic of B. pisi 
scarcely show r in B. rufimanus, or may not 
show at all. The beetles after pairing lay 
their eggs on the very young pods in the field, 
making their way into the blossom for the 
purpose. Out of each egg is hatched a whitish 
wrinkled grub, which bores into a Bean, 
nourishing itself till full-grown on the re¬ 
servo matter in the seed-leaves. More than 
one grub may be found in a Bean, two and 
three being very common numbers. The full- 
grown grub pupates in the Bean, and in the 
spring, or earlier, the adult beetle emerges. 
Tho round hole shows the place of emer¬ 
gence ; in Beans still containing the beetle a 
little round patch on the outer skin of the 
Bean marks the place where the beetle lies. 

General preventive and remedial 
measures. — (1) Peas containing the pest 
should not be sown. It has been stated 
that the attacked Peas can be separated 
from the healthy by placing the sample 
of Peas in water, when the healthy 
ones will sink while the infested ones 
float. This statement is not wholly 
trustworthy. In experiments with sound and 
attacked Peas it has been found that healthy, 


sound Peas sank at once, but that Peas with 
holes in them from which beetles had issued, 
and those with the outer skin broken but with 
the beetle still in situ , might float for a short 
time, but ultimately they all sink. On the 
whole, Peas with the outer skin unbroken 
and containing the beetle continue to float. 
(2) The best mode Of killing the pest in the 
Pea or Bean is by fumigating these with bi¬ 
sulphide of carbon. The method is to enclose 
the Peas (or Beans) to be treated in an air¬ 
tight box of chamber, and then to place some 
bisulphide of carbon in a saucer, or saucers, 
or shallow dishes laid on the top of the Peas 
(or Beans) and allowed to remain for forty- 
eight hours. If large quantities of Peas or 
Beans are being dealt with, J lb. of bisul¬ 
phide of carbon will do for each 100 bushels, 
or where smaller quantities are to be treated 
1 oz. of bisulphide of carbon for every 100 lb. 
This treatment is best applied as soon after 
harvesting as possible, and when the tempera¬ 
ture is not too low. Bisulphide of carbon 
fumes are poisonous and easily inflammable; 
they should, therefore, not be breathed by the 
operator, nor should a naked light of any 
kind be brought near them. (3) If at the time 
of sowing, live beetles are noticed in the Peas, 
the beetles will be killed if the Peas are 
dipped for five seconds into boiling water. 
The Peas so treated may be sown after being 
passed through cold water. (4) If infested 
Peas and Beans be placed in a closed jar or 
other vessel the beetles will in due course 
issue, and will die without further harming 
the seeds. The seeds could then, if desired, 
be sown in the next season, but they can¬ 
not. be relied upon to produce strong plants. 
- Leaflet of the, hoard of Agriculture. 


WOODLICE ON MUSHROOM BED. 

I SEE a correspondent, seeks advice as to 
ridding his beds of this pest, which, like 
blackbeetles, causes no end of damage in a 
short space of time. I have, unfortunately, 
had considerable experience with the depre¬ 
dations of both of these insects, and, after 
trying various remedies, have come to the 
conclusion that nothing is so efficacious in 
clearing them off as Dalmatian powder. This 
I buy in canisters from the chemist, and 
sprinkle the powder about on the floors, 
round about the hot-water pipes, in the cre¬ 
vices between the beds and walls—in fact, in 
all places wherever it is possible for them to 
find a hiding-place, and it quickly kills them 
off. Both forms of insect have been exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome this season, but by perse¬ 
vering with the use of Dalmatian powder I 
have entirely got rid of woodlice, and there 
are but few, if anv, blackbeetles now to be 
seen. So far as 1 am aware, this powder 
possesses nothing of a poisonous nature, con¬ 
sequently it can be used without the slightest 
apprehension. A. W. 


BIRDS AND BUDS. 

There will soon be—it has already begun — 
the usual outcry of the fruit grower lamenting 
the loss of his Gooseberry and Plum buds 
from bullfinches and sparrows. In the 
country the sparrows do not always assert 
their presence in the garden, but they do 
sometimes, and particularly where there is a 
quantity of stable-manure affording them 
much feeding ground. Fresh lime and soot 
have often been recommended as a remedy 
for both sparrows and bullfinches, and in 
some seasons the mixture may act very well, 
in others it serves no useful purpose. Some 
advocate quassia extract applied with syringe, 
others nicotine emulsion. Some depend on 
cotton threaded over and about the branches, 
while others again will either shake straw 
over the bushes or tie them up in bundles so 
as to preserve the central portion of tho 
bush. I have seen good results follow the 
use of straw, though objection may well be 
laid against it on the score of untidiness. 
Small-meshed fish nets spread over frames 
so that they do not become entangled in the 
spiny branches no doubt afford one of the 
safest means of protection, but this can 
only be done in the case of bush fruits. Low’ 
standard, bush, pyramid, and wall-trees may 
he sprayed with quassia or nicotine prepara¬ 
tions. Petroleum, which some advocate, 
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serves only a partial purpose, because it so 
soon evaporates and leaves nothing, or but \ 
little, in taste to ward them off. Bullfinches 
may sometimes bo trapped easily enough by 1 
the use of a cage and decoy bird. There are 
times, however, when I have found even the 
bullfinch a wily bird, absolutely refusing 
to listen to decoy notes or be tempted by 
food-baits, and the sparrow is absolutely be¬ 
yond hope of surrender. One thing is cer¬ 
tain—that once birds take to fruit buds as 
food they do not rendily change their diet, 
and, of course, bullfinches at this time of 
year find a natural food in tree buds. Up to 
the present I have observed that they work 
mostly among them and Privet, the berries 
of the latter having a strong attraction for 
them, and being an excellent bait for decoy 
traps. When all other devices fail, the gun, 
no doubt, is the most effective weapon for 
these destructive finches, but not so much 
so for the sparrow, whose wariness is pro¬ 
verbial, especially against trap or gun. Bull¬ 
finches once they take to the garden will 
often attack the Gooseberry, Plum, Peach, 


deep, and a little poured into each hole 
divide the contents of a teaspoon between tho 
holes—and till up tho holes with earth again. 

I am not sure, however, what amount of this 
insecticide Auriculas will stand, so you had ! 
better be careful if you try this remedy, and 
make some experiments before applying it to 
the soil in which valuable plants are grow¬ 
ing.—G. S. S.] 

Carnation-maggot (Hoc ,).—Your Carna¬ 
tions are attacked by tho grubs of the 
Carnation-fly (Hylcmia nigrescens). I am 
afraid that there is nothing to be done but 
cut off the infested shoot, and burn it or 
otherwise kill the grubs in it. Sometimes the 
shoot may be saved by picking the grub out I 
with the point of a sharp knife, but, as a 
rule, it is better to cut it off when tho main j 
stem is attacked. The plant had better be . 
destroyed at once.—G. S. S. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GLADIOLUS TRISTIS. 

This Gladiolus is said to be a native of Natal, 



Gladiolus tristis. 


Damson, Pear, Medlar, and Apple as the 
buds commence to swell consequent on the' 
activity of sap movement. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs in Auricula pots. I enclose some grubs 
found in pots of Auriculas potted a year ago. Please 
say what they are, and how they probably came 
into the pots? They are in practically every pot, 
and many appear to he just out of the eg”. Could 
the eggs have been in the loam, and lain dormant 
since they were potted?—K. H. 1*. 

[The roots of your Auriculas are attacked 
by the grubs of one of the weevils, probably 
the black Vine weevil (Otiorrhynehus sulea- 
tus) or the clay-coloured weevil (O. picipes), 
but the grubs of these two species are bo 
alike that it is almost impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish one from another. The only way 
to destroy them is to pick them out from 
among the roots. No insecticide will kill 
them unless used of such a strength as to 
kill or injure the plants, except carbon bisul¬ 
phide, an extremely volatile, and therefore 
inflnmmable, fluid. Tljx^g or four wholes 
might bo made 
Dr? ,r '-’ 


luid. Injaj^ or four - holes 
with a«>enevhyoii:e^& lu^cs 


1 but is perfectly hardy in the. south west, oven 
when planted only 3 inches below tho surface, 

J and entirely unprotected in the winter. In 
'Nicholson’s ‘ Dictionary of Gardening” G. 

tristis is said to have the three upper seg- 
j ments of tho flower spotted with minuto red¬ 
dish-brown dots, but I have never seen this 
form. When G. tristis is ordered the form 
l supplied lias almost invariably a band of pur- 
i plish-blaek stretching lip tho centre of the 
( three upper petals, but this is far inferior to 
the form hero illustrated, which is entirely 
* of a pale sulphur-yellow. Many years ago a 
coloured plate of this Gladiolus appeared in 
The Carden under the title of Gladiolus sul- 
phureus, and Mr. W. Watson, writing on it, 
said: “The plant represented in tho plate, 
and called G. sulphureus, is merely a large- 
flowered, self-coloured variety of G. tristis.” 
G. sulphureus, according to Nicholson, is a 
synonym for Babiana stricta sulpliurea, a 
plant only 9 inches in height, whereas with 
me G. tristis grows to a height of 
3 feet G inches, with Mr. Archer-Hind 4 feet, 
and in a Cornish garden I have seen it almost 


5 feet high. To distinguish it from tho other 
forms of G. tristis it should bo named G. 
tristis sulphureus, or concolor. It is rarely 
met with in gardens, but is a most valuable 
species, since it is by far the earliest of all 
to come into bloom, being at its best before 
the end of April, long before the so-called 
early Gladioli of The Bride type are in flower. 
The blossoms are odourless during the day, 
but at night are deliciously fragrant, a clump 
of thirty or so flower-spikes emitting quite a 
Magnolia-like perfume. The leaves are Rush- 
like, and when cut horizontally show a sec¬ 
tion like a cross in form. The coloured plate 
in The Garden depicted only two flowers on a 
scape, but on strong scapes in the south-west 
as many as five flowers are often borne, all 
of which are expanded at the same time. G. 
tristis increases very rapidly by bulhlets and 
also by seed. I was unaware that it propa¬ 
gated itself in tho latter manner until last 
year, as I have always cut the flower-scapes 
as soon as the flowers withered, but on a visit 
to Mr. Archer Hind’s garden in the summer 
I found that the scapes had been left uncut, 
and that all were bearing seed. This spring, 
in tlio same garden, numbers of seedlings were 
springing up nrouiul the parent clumps. This 
Gladiolus is one of the few Cape bulbs that 
apparently grows better in somewhat heavy 
and deep soil than in light and sandy staple, 
as it never grows so strongly with me in such 
a soil as in two other gardens that I know 
where the soil is deeper and heavier. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy flowers for vases.— Flowers that 
make rooms look bright in winter should be 
encouraged. This Christmas season I have 
had much pleasure from some vases standing 
on my writing-table in my sitting-room. 
These were filled from the open garden. My 
wife, disappointed with some material that I 
brought in from the glass-houses, owing to its 
flagging so quickly, went into the garden 
and gathered some fine sprays of the winter 
Jasmine and berried Holly, with a few 
sprays of Silver Queen Holly, mixing them 
together in a light and natural way. Where 
berried Holly cannot be obtained, Skimmia 
or Cotoneasters may be used, or sprays of 
any light variegated plant can be substituted 
for the variegated Holly. In late autumn I 
saw Sternbergia lutea arranged with its 
own foliage in low vases with busting effect. 
Another mixture, equally good, was tho 
Sternbergia and Plumbago Larpentac, the 
blue going well with the yellow. This was 
after the frost had destroyed all tender things 
in the garden in early October.— J. Crook. 

Japanese Fern ball. I have had a dry Japanese 
Fern-hall given to me. Will you kindly tell me 
how to treat it?—M aldon. 

[During tho winter those Fern-balls, when 
quite dormant, will not need so much water 
as when growing freely ; still, enough should 
be given to keep the compost fairly moist, 
with an increased amount when the young 
fronds start into growth. A temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. answers well during 
the winter. They delight in shade, though 
this should not bo too heavy. In tho sum¬ 
mer, when growing freely, the best way is to 
dip tho balls into a pail of slightly tepid 
water for a few minutes, as in this way tho 
material is equally moistened all through. 
You will find an illustration of a part of a 
Fern-ball in our issue of February 25th, 1905, 
p. G00.] 

Covering low walls {Eastern County). Many 
tilings are suitable, but it becomes a question of 
meeting the taste of tho owner of the house. I 
have seen a low terrace wall surrounding a red-brick 
house covered with the variegated variety of 
Euonyraus radicans in a very effective manner. 
Golden Privet I have also seen used. Pink and 
White China Roses alternately are also pood and 
always in bloom. Among the plints which I have 
seen used effectively in various places are the more 
vigorous Tea Roses, Prunus triloba and Forsythla 
suspensa in alternate blocks; Choisya ternata, 
Escalionia macrantha, and lterberis stenophylla, a 
beautiful wall-plant, always dressy. Several of the 
evergreen Cotoneasters are good for this purpose. 
I was in the country some time aflb and saw 
a long wall covered very effectively with Rosemary. 
The effectiveness of anything planted is largely de¬ 
pendent upon, the way tlie .plants arq set out_and 
trained. —K. II 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE BEST VARIETIES FUR 
EXHIBITION. 

In visiting the principal Chrysanthemum 
shows during the past autumn, the following, 

I find, are the Japanese varieties that have 
been most freely exhibited in the winning 
stands: — 

F. S. Vallis.— This is a handsome 
Japanese reflexed bloom of even form. Owing 
to its reliability it should be in every collec¬ 
tion, however small. It is good from either 
first or second crown-buds; colour, lovely 
canary-yellow ; height, 5 feet. 

Henry Perkins.— This is another telling 
flower of Japanese reflexed form, with long, 
rather broad petals. The colour is bright 
chestnut-crimson, on golden-yellow' ground. 
To be seen at its best, an early April stopping 
and second crown-bud selection should he 
adopted. Height, between 5 feet and 6 feet. 

Mrs. J. Dunn. - Of the easily-grown pure 
white Japanese reflexed kinds this is one of the 
best. Plants pinched late in March and 
second crown-buds secured invariably do well. 
The height is rather less than 5 feet. 

Mrs. F. W. Vallis. —For its beautiful 
drooping form and pretty, curling petals, to¬ 
gether with its . crimson colour, which is 
streaked with gold, this may be regarded as a 
typical exhibition bloom. Plants should be 
pinched in early April and second crown-buds 
secured; height, about 5 feet. 

Mrs. George Mileham. —Another indis¬ 
pensable kind. The blooms are large, with 
fairly broad petals, .making a deep flower 
colour, pleasing rosy-mauve, flushed a deeper 
shade. First crown-buds from a natural 
break generally do well; height, about 5 feet. 

Duchess of Sutherland. — Although 
somewhat difficult to grow, this variety may 
he included. It has long, drooping, and 
curling petals; colour, rich orange-yellow. 
Plants should be pinched in early May and 
first crown-buds retained. 

General Hutton.— So good is this fine 
variety that no one should Be without it. It 
comes good on.any bud, though late buds de¬ 
velop flowers of better colour. The colour is 
n rich yellow, flushed red. Plants pinched 
early in March and second crown-buds re¬ 
tained is the better method of culture. 

J. H. Silsbury. —This is a refined bloom 
of drooping form, having long, twisted petals, 
making a handsome exhibition flower ; colour, 
bright, crimson and yellow. A mid-April 
pinching and second crown-buds see this 
variety in fine form ; height. about 5 feet. 

Lady Mary Conyers. This is a Japanese 
incurved bloom, with long and broad petals of 
good substance ; colour, rose-pink, with sil¬ 
very reverse. Pinch plants in late Marcli 
and secure second crown-buds; height, be¬ 
tween 4 feet and 5 feet. 

Mias Elsie Fulton. —This is also known 
ns Princess Alice de Monaco. It is a large 
flower of fine form, with long, broad, loosely 
incurving petals, pure white, slightly tinted 
green in the centre. Natural first crown- 
buds answer well; height, about 4 feet. 

Mrs. A. H. Lee.—T his is a Japanese flower 
with long petals of narrow to medium width ; 
the colour rich, glowing crimson. Pinch 

{ Aunts in late March and secure second crown- 
>uds ; height, rather more than 5 feet. 

Valerie Green ham. —This hns long, 
drooping, and curling petals, building up a 
full flower ; colour, bright rose-pink. Pinch 

} )lants end of March and secure second crown- 
juds. 

Mrs. John E. Eunne.— Care must be 
taken to distinguish this from Mrs. J. Dunn, 
mentioned above. This is a beautiful flower 
of drooping form ; colour, salmon terra-cotta. 
A second crown-bud selection from a natural 
break answers well. 

Mrs. E. Beckett. —This is a large flower 
of the purest white, with long, reflexing 
petals. This does well also as a bush plant. 
When the plants are pinched in early April 
and second crown-buds secured good blooms 
invariably follow. 

Mrs. T. Dalton. —Another distinct and 
striking flower of drooping form ; colour, rich 
claret-crimson. If pinched in late March 
and second crcwn bu4s secured th« results are 
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W. It. Church.— This is indispensable to 
amateurs, fur several reasons. It is of easy 
culture, and does well on either first or second 
crown-buds. The blooms are of Japanese in¬ 
curved form, having broad, pointed petals of 
good substance; colour, deep rosy-crimson, 
with bronze reverse. Any buds secured in 
late August answers well. 

Bessie Godfrey.— One of the loveliest of 
the whole series, being a large, full flower of 
beautiful Japanese reflexed form, petals of 
medium width, evenly disposed; colour, 
canary-yellow. Pinch the plants third week 
in May and secure first crown-buds. 

Beauty of Leigh.— This is valued for its 
rich, deep yellow blooms of large size and of 
Japanese incurved form, petals long and in¬ 
curving. Being a late kind, the plants 
should be stopped about the middle of April 
arid first crown-buds secured. It is of very 
tall growth, often reaching a height of 7 feet. 

Countess of Harrowby. — This is a flower 
of drooping form, having very long petals of 
medium width; colour, soft pink, lined and 
suffused a deeper shade, with yellowish centre. 
Pinch the plants about second week in May 
and secure first crown-buds. 

Mafeking Hero. —A massive Japanese in¬ 
curved, with broad petals, slightly incurving ; 
colour, deep crimson-bronze, with reddish- 
bronze reverse. Pinch the plants during last 
week in March and secure second crown-buds. 
Height, about 7 feet. 

Mrs. Barkley.— This is an enormous 
Japanese incurved flower, which, when nicely 
finished, is very telling. It has broad, flat petals 
of good length ; colour, soft rosy-mauve, with 
silvery reverse ; height, about 4 feet. Pinch 
the plant in early April and secure second 
crown-buds. The blooms of this variety are 
usually “ dressed,” making them of reflexed 
form. 

Mrs. J. IIadaway.— This is a pale form of 
Miss Mildred Ware, from which it is a sport, 
having less of the terra-cotta shading. In 
this case second crown-buds give the beat 
results. 

Mmk. Waldeck Rousseau.— This is a 
large flower, with long, narrow petals; 
colour, rich amaranth, tinted carmine. Pinch 
plants end of March and secure, second crown- 
buds. 

Mme. Paolo Radaellt. —Many growers re¬ 
gard this variety as being of difficult culture. 
Plants pinched during the first week in May 
and first crown-buds secured invariably de¬ 
velop handsome Japnnese incurved blooms ; 
colour, pale rose, tinted yellow ; height, about 
5 feet. D. B. Crane. 

PLUMED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There are not many of what may be pro¬ 
perly termed plumed or feathery Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to be found in the lists published by 
the various growers. The plumed Chrysan¬ 
themums, although classified under the broad 
description of “ spidery ” sorts, are quite 
distinct in form from the thread-petalled and 
horned and forked-petalled kinds. They in¬ 
variably have rather broad petals, that are 
cut or notched in n manner peculiar to the 
type, while a few others have long, narrow 
petals, drooping in a plume-like manner. 
The most interesting cf the series are the 
following : — 

Kino of Plumes.—A rich golden-yellow 
flower, with rather short, broad petals, 
prettily cut and notched. Height, about 
3 feet. 

Mary McBean. —This is somewhat similar 
in form to King of Plumes, having rnther 
broad petals, freely cut or notched. Colour, 
deep bronze. 

Mrs. W. Butters.—A white flower, hav¬ 
ing a fluffy-like appearance. Beautiful when 
grow r n in freely-flowered sprays. Height, 
about 4 feet. 

Miss Harvey.—T his is a frilled and 
notched-petalled flower of dainty form and 
pure white. The plant is free-flowering. 
Height, about 4 feet. 

Golden Shower. —In this instance the 
form is different from that of any of those 
mentioned above. The petals are long, very 
narrow, and silk-like in appearance, building 
up a unique flower of drooping, plume-like 
character. Colour, reddish-bronze. Height, 
about 4^ feet. 

Triboulet.—T his ’'.as notched petals, and 


is most attractive. Colour, deep crinisou, 
tipped gold. Height, about 4 feet. 

All the foregoing flower during December, 
and are appreciated for the latenesB of their 
display. ___ K. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums for October and Decem¬ 
ber—Will some of your readers give me the names 
of several Japanese Chrysanthemums of different 
colours to come into flower the first week in October, 
also some to come into bloom the second week in 
December? I have 6ome for November and early in 
December. 1 grow them all under glass.—J. H. K. 

[We think you are rather straining a point 
when you ask for varieties to flower at the 
end of December, seeing that you already 
have varieties that come into bloom during 
the “ early ” days of December. The differ¬ 
ence in the time of flowering is so short that 
you should, by keeping your glass structure 
just a trifle cooler, retard the development 
of the buds whilst they are opening, thus 
bringing the flowering period a week to ten 
days later. Varieties to flower during the first 
week in Oclobtr include. Mme. W. Hubert, 
salmon-pink; Tnckswood Early, pure white; 
James Bateman, a good pink; Boule de 
Neige, pure white; Comteese Foucher de 
Cariel, small orange-bronze; Fleuve Rouge, 
rosy-red ; Freedom, rosy-purple ; Goaoher’s 
Pink, bright pink; Maxim, chestnut-red; Be 
Pactole, nankeen yellow; Howard H. 
Crane, chestnut, gold reverse ; Lillie, pearl- 
pink ; Maggie, rich yellow; Market White, 
white; Miss B. Miller, deep golden-yellow; 
Murillo, flesh-pink; Mychett Pet, chestnut; 
Polly, deep orange ; Nellie Blake, crimson ; 
Rubis, reddish-claret, and Perle Rose, pearl- 
pink. Varieties to flower second week in 
December: Western King, white, greenish 
centre; Niveum, white; Mrs. Jas. Thomp¬ 
son. creamy-white; Mile. Louis Charvet, 
pink; Framfield Pink, bright pink; Mrs. 
Barclay, rosy-mauve; Matthew Hodgson, 
bright crimson, distinct; Nagoya, golden-yel¬ 
low ; H. W. Riciuan, golden-yellow ; Allman’s 
Yellow; Glorv, golden-yellow; Tuxedo, 
bronze; and Bronze Lord Brooke, deep 
bronze. The foregoing are free-flowering 
Japanese varieties, suitable alike for cutting 
or for the conservatory.—E. G. 

Lifting old stools of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.— The recent enap of 
frosty weather hns given growers of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums some concern- 
more especially in the case of those who have 
neglected to l'ift their plants from the open 
border. Unfortunately, some of the better 
varieties are not quite so robust as we should 
like, and, with the experience of alternate 
frost and mild weather, the old stools of some 
of the more tender kinds sufler very consider¬ 
ably. As opportunity offers, and when the 
weather is sufficiently mild, the old stnuls 
should he taken up and planted in frames; 
or, better still, on the side benches of a cool 
greenhouse. As they are lifted numerous 
shoots will be visible, and from these it 
should be possible, in a little while, to ob¬ 
tain a good hatch of cuttings. Often when 
plants are lifted from the open border they 
are subjected to somewhat ruthless treat¬ 
ment, and as ft consequence suffer a severe 
check. Too much care cannot well be ob¬ 
served when dealing with the old stools at 
this season. I prepare a heap of good soil in 
which to embed them. A layer of crocks and 
the rougher siftings of the soil are the founda¬ 
tion for the bed. The compost, to the depth 
of several inches, is then spread evenly over 
the prepared area. As much as possible of 
the garden soil is shaken from the roots. 
Each old root is then firmly embedded in the 
prepared quarters, and more soil added when 
necessary to cover the roots. They are then 
watered, and if the temperature of the house 
be maintained at about 40 degs. to 50 (legs, 
the crowns of the old stools should be quickly 
covered with new growths suitable for cut- 
tings.-W. V. T. __ 


Fuchsias starting (EA—About tile middle of 
March turn your Fuchsias out of the pots, shake otr 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of 
enual parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. Care should be taken not to over-water, yet 
at the same time the soil should be kept moderately 
moist, while a syringing overhead two or three times 
a day will be of creat service. They will then push 
into * growth freely. Previous to polling JO" '*" 
prune them into shape if they are straggling i« 
proa tb. 


-CH/ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


OPUOTIA CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Hardy Opuntias for a number of years have 
been one of the features of the Botanic J 
Garden at Cambridge, and among them all j 
the subject of the accompanying illustration j 
is one of the most vigorous and ornamental. 
This specimen measures 12 feet in width, 1 
6 feet from front to back, and about 4 feet 
in height. The present name has been given | 
because, apparently, no other belonged to it. ( 
and because its origin was unknown, as well 
as from the fact that it first flowered in this 
garden. It was suggested on account of the j 
fine growth it makes at Cambridge, and in 
view of the circumstance thnt pieces have , 
been distributed far and wide from the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden. The cultivation of 
these hardy Cacti is usually not difficult. It 


BAD PLANTING OF SUBURBAN 
GARDENS. 

Houses of fair size, of a rental of something 
like one hundred pounds a year, are spring¬ 
ing up with ever increasing rapidity in the 
outlying suburbs of London, and there is 
generally a certain amount of ground, from a 
quarter to half an acre, attached to the same. 
This is laid out and planted either to suit 
the taste of the first tenant or that of the 
jobbing gardener, who may be called in to 
advise (with deplorable results). It is un¬ 
fortunate, because the said grounds might be 
made very pretty, and, with the many in¬ 
teresting articles appearing from time to time 
in the horticultural press, one would think 
owners would grasp the situation and plant 
for a pleasing effect. I have noticed some 
planting just lately in this neighbourhood, 
where common things like Rhododendron 
ponticum, Laurels, common and Portugal, 


stances the aim should bo to devote all 
ground to flowers in great variety to give :i 
long season, right away from the earliest 
Daffodils to the last of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, with a background of flowering 
shrubs also, with a fairly extended season, 
a few Bamboos, occasional clumps of Pampas 
Grass, etc., as the size of the garden will 
admit,' filling up well without undue crowding. 

E. Burrell. 


EARLY PROPAGATION OF PHLOXES. 
Those who do not in the autumn propagate 
these plants—a form of increase too little 
known and understood at the present time, 
yet capable of producing the best possible re¬ 
sults with a minimum of labour—should now 
be turning their attention to increasing their 
stocks in another way. In a week or two the 
new growths will be thick above ground, and 
it is just as well to be a little in advance of 
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Opuntia cantabrigiensis in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


is only necessary, indeed, to bear in mind 
the leading necessities of plants of the kind. 
The plants must be reached by the fullest 
amount of sun, they must be planted in well- 
drained ground—preferably on low rock- 
work—and it is desirable that there should be 
a covering overhead to keep off the heavier 
rains of winter. The majority of these hardy 
Cacti could bear all the cold to which they 
may be subjected, but they are likely to suffer 
from excessive wet. This plant bloomed for 
the first time five vears ago and has flowered 
each year since. The flowers are large, orna¬ 
mental, and yellow in colour, but are not 
borne very freely. The rapidity of growth 
may be understood from the fact that this 
specimen has grown from cuttings that were 
planted in 1895. The joints are from 6 inches 
to 9^ inches long, and from about 12 inches 
to 7 inches broad, and bear white spines. The 
fruitp are red. The native country is un¬ 
known, but it is likely to be somewhere from 
North-West America to Mexico 

dk*m * Google 


Privets, green and golden, have been freely 
used, to the exclusion of nearly all flowering 
shrubs. The golden Privet, by the way, has 
been very much over-planted in the suburbs. 
An occasional clump is acceptable to make 
a bit of bright colour, but to allow it to mono¬ 
polise the greater part of the garden is a 
mistake. It presents just now a very din^v 
appearance, the sharp frosts experienced in 
October having cut it badly. There is, again, 
a strange lack of judgment in adapting the 
, planting of small flower gardens and pleasure 
grounds to the surroundings, and one or two 
cases are in evidence where, with a back¬ 
ground of Pines (Scotch Firs) extending over 
a mile in each direction the borders in front 
of the houses have been filled with evergreens 
and Conifera; in variety. W T hy this should 
be when the owners have all the space of the 
Pine woods in w r hich to ramble at will, and 
have nothing to look upon from one and a 
portion of two more sides of tho houses but 
a wall of greenery, it is difficult to imagine. 
It would rather seein that in such circum- 


I this, and, by lifting a clump or a portion of 
i a clump, drop the same into a box or pot with 
I some soil about the roots, and remove it to 
the cool or even cold greenhouse. This much 
is important, because in a warmer structure 
the shoots or new growths quickly become 
drawn and weakly, and in this condition no 
longer constitute the best material for propa¬ 
gation. If no greenhouse is at command, a 
cold-frame will do quite as well, and all that 
is necessary is to encourage a brisker move¬ 
ment of the sap than at this time of year is 
usual in the open ground. Many there are 
who take the cuttings direct from the open, 
and although in certain instances such cut¬ 
tings may root fairly well, any return to more 
severe weather would be responsible for not 
a few failures later on. The frame-protected 
cuttings, on the other hand, are almost cer¬ 
tain to root, and not only root, but grow’ 
away and make that clean, healthy growth 
that is the forerunner of success. In certain 
instances, however, the open air cutting, be¬ 
cause of a greater firmness of stem, may 
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refuse fo emit roots, and sometimes, even 
when routed, take ou a aperies of disease of 
the stem that is not calculated to bring the 
best results in its train. Someone may think 
or regard cuttings ns so much needless 
trouble when there is other material in abun¬ 
dance at hand; and certainly with known 
varieties, the intelligent division of the plant 
will meet all requirements. But this is not 
the' case absolutely, and some red-flowered 
varieties succeed best when young plants are 
raised each year from cuttings. It may be 
that certain varieties in other shades of 
colour will do the same thing, and my advice 
is to note such, and, finding increase bv 
division a failure, to try cuttings as suggested, 
provided the variety is a meritorious one. 

Any mixture of sandy soils will do for the 
cuttings, and a frame where they may be 
kept quite close. Good cuttings are the 
4-inch long tops of the new shoots, with the 
lower pair of leaves removed. Each cutting 
should consist of the freshly-made growth 
after framing, that portion of the shoot which 
was formerly underground being too tough 
and hard. The young plants raised from 
such cuttings as these are in every way excel¬ 
lent for beds or borders, and a score of plants 
set out in May from 5-inch pots will each 
produce one fine head of bloom in August or 
September. E. Jenkins. 


THE CORDYLINES IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. S. \V. Fitzhekbert’s article on the 
Cordylines, and t lie excellent illustration 
which accompanied it in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of December 30th last, cannot fail to 
give a stimulus to the cultivation of those 
plants in the southern part of the kingdom, 
aiul it appears almost a duty to those who 
wish to make their gardens beautiful by the 
aid of plants of picturesque character to 
point out that the noble Cordylines are much 
hardier than one would suppose from their 
tropical appearance. This is true, at least, 
of C. australis, which has now been well tried 
in some Scottish gardens, and in some of 
these, particularly on the west coast, it has 
attained truly imposing dimensions. I have 
not yet come across any specimens of the 
size of that at Rosehill, Falmouth, and any 
Scottish plants I have seen have been 
inferior to that fine specimen at Mount Usher, 
co. Wicklow, Ireland, which 19 the parent of 
some other fine, though smaller, plants in the 
same garden, as well us of many others in 
the three kingdoms. The largest plant at 
Mount Usher was the first of its size I had 
seen in the open air, and I was struck with 
its beauty, as well as with that of its seed¬ 
lings, then attaining some size, when I first 
visited the Messrs. Walpole’s garden under 
the icgis of Mr. F. W. Burbidge, whose death 
many of us now mourn. When one saw these 
it gave one hope of seeing it doing well in 
some of the Scottish gardens in the west, 
where the climate is mild and equable. The 
hardiness of the Cordylines has long been 
tested there, notably on the island of Arran, 
where the Rev. D. Landsborough, of Kilmar¬ 
nock, one of the most devoted botanists and 
gardeners in Scotland, has had it in cultiva¬ 
tion for a number of years. Mr. Osgood II. 
Mackenzie also grows the Cordylines well in 
his wonderful corner of the west coast of Ross- 
shire, and more recently Cordyline australis 
has been satisfactorily established in the gar¬ 
den of the Marquis of Ailsa, at Culzean 
Custle, in Ayrshire. There are other places 
in Scotland as well where there are now 
plants of various sizes and ages, and one 
doubts not that in a few years' time the num¬ 
ber will be greatly increased. I would have 
had it iu my garden years ago had it not been 
that inv former garden had too little shelter 
for a plant which would reach the height the 
Cordyline generally attains in a few years, 
but three years ago I had one planted, which 
survived the succeeding winters. Its removal 
to my present residence, about April last, lias 
only slightly cheeked it, and the plant pro¬ 
mises to stand the winter quite well, al¬ 
though mv present garden is further from 
the sea. From the manner in which it has 
stood some severe frosts of this winter, 
although not of l ong continuance, I am not 
afraid of establishing*iL^ind, seelioJt grows 
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to a considerable size, all hough, perhaps, not 
to the dimensions of some of I hose seen by 
Mr. Filzlierbert. My largest plant is from 
British-saved seed, and I have now several 
other seedlings from the Mount Usher plants 
of which I have little fear. It is generally 
understood by those who have experience with 
the Cordyline that British-raised seeds give 
hardier plants than those which are imported. 

I have written at some length upon the 
Cordyline—and here I am speaking only of 
C. australis, still frequently, though errone¬ 
ously, called in many gardens Dracaena indi¬ 
visa—because one feels that a noble plant of 
its character, hardy in many parts of Scot¬ 
land, is worthy of extended cultivation, which 
it is unlikely to receive until the reputation 
of great tenderness it so frequently bears is 
removed. It is well, however, to say that 
it ought to have shelter from high winds, 
which, as may readily be understood, are 
very destructive to a plant of its character. 

We are grateful to Mr. Fitzherbert for bis 
notice of the Cordylines, with his experience 
of the other species. One would gladly attempt 
the cultivation in the open of such species as 
C. Banksi, even if C. indivisa does not prove 
amenable to cultivation under such circum¬ 
stances. S. Arnott. 

Sunvymead, Dumfries, Scotland. 


TIIE SEED ORDER. 

Many fail to realise the importance of order¬ 
ing their seeds early in the new year. Late 
orders have often given cause for disappoint¬ 
ment, for the seedsmen in the busy season 
are pressed very heavily to get orders exe¬ 
cuted. There is no possible gain in defer¬ 
ring the seed order until the day seeds are 
actually wanted. Given favourable weather, 
a sheltered situation, and soil ready, Peas 
and Broad Beans may be sown as early ns 
January. This being so, why defer the seed 
order until the next month? Then, too, 
there are flower seeds that must be sown 
early, if the best results are to be gained 
during summer. Seedsmen in these days 
fully realise the importance of this demand 
on time, and some of them issue priced cata¬ 
logues even before the old year lias expired. 
An old acquaintance of mine lias been heard 
to remark that he spends his Christmas holi¬ 
days in compiling his seed order, and those 
in charge of large gardens know how much 
time is required to satisfactorily do this, 
especially when restraint is placed on the 
expenditure. I am quite sure there are many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated who. 
from force of circumstances, are compelled 
to revise again and again their first choice of 
seeds, particularly when novelties, which are 
necessarily high-priced, have been selected. 
Most gardeners have a passion for novelty, 
a desire for which there is often some justi¬ 
fication. To the owner of even the smallest 
garden a pleasure comes from the daily ad¬ 
vance of some cherished novelty or un¬ 
familiar kind. An old proverb, '‘Procras¬ 
tination is the thief of time,” could not apply 
to anything more truly than the posting of 
the seed order, and, further, experience 
tenches me that it is infinitely more easy and 
advantageous to go through the catalogue and 
select everything necessary for the whole 
year than to depend on getting seeds casuallv. 

W. S.' 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Utilising a cold-frame- —Having during the last 
four years taken to gardening a.s a hobby, during 
which time nearly nil my knowledge of practical 
gardening matters has been acquired from your 
columns, and having so far only find experience of 
the actual outdoor work, 1 wish this year to use a 
cold-frame I have got. I should he very glad, 
therefore, if you could tell me what ran he done 
(with perfect and sufficiently early success) with a 
cold-frame in regard to raising seedlings for outdoor 
transplanting? i particularly want information about 
Tomatoes, Celery, Lettuce, Cauliflowers, Single 
Asters, and Phlox Drummondi?—W. If. 

[As your requests as to the uses of a cold- 
frame are limited, and such a frame has 
many uses, we keep to those named onlv. A 
cold-frame means, of course, one which has 
no heat in it, either from a dung-bed or 
from hot-water pipes. Select for the frame 
a dry, warm position. You may take out a 
trench 4 inches deep on a well-sheltered bor¬ 
der. where the frame can stand, throwing the 
soil into the centre. Place the frame in thel 


trench, and well level the soil enclosed by it. 
On that place a layer of 13 inches of ••cal¬ 
ashes ; that will give a nice bottom on which 
to stand your seed boxes or pans. Let these 
be quite shallow—that is, about 2 inches deep 
inside—and have over their bottoms half an 
inch thickness of fine broken crocks for drain¬ 
age. On this put some of the coarsest of your 
soil, then fill up with fine soil, with which is 
mixed some sharp white sand. Oil this sow 
quite thinly seeds of Tomato, Celery, Let¬ 
tuce, Cauliflower, and Cabbage; also of 
Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Lobelias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, and Phlox Drummondi, or similar 
tender flowers. Very specially sow thinly, 
and do but just cover the seeds. Water very 
gently indeed, using a very fine-rosed water 
pot. You must not be in too great a liurry 
to do this. Early in March is quite soon 
enough for the vegetables named, but early in 
April to the middle is soon enough for the 
flower seeds, as these are more tender, and, 
in dull, cold weather, apt to damp off. All 
the boxes or pans should be kept within 
.3 inches of the glass, and if the sun shines 
out hotly in the day, should be shaded with 
newspapers. When seedlings of anything 
are, of flowers, 1 inch, and of vegetables 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in height, they 
should be carefully lifted and be dibbled out 
from 1 inch to 2 inches apart into other pans 
or boxes, and, if needed, a second frame pro¬ 
vided to hold them for a few weeks until 
strong. Unless this dibbling out be clone, 
seedling plants become weak, drawn, and 
ruined.J 

Primroses from Aberdeen.—I read in the 
newspaper last week, and also in one of the 
gardening papers, that some of the churches 
in England had bunches of Primroses among 
the decorations on Christmas-day. I send 
you a few, to let you see what we can grow 
in Scotland. I gathered a nice bunch on 
New Years’-day from tho open garden.— 
Mrs. J. Thomson, Sunnysiue , Jiazlchcad , 
Aberdeen. [With the above note we received 
a gathering of Primroses in two colours, yel¬ 
low and crimson, the flowers and leaves large 
and fully developed, showing that sunny 
Devon is not alone in having these harbingers 
of spring at Christmas.— Ed.] 

Tree-Carnations. May I suggest that the 
National Carnation Society take up the ques¬ 
tion of the winter exhibitions of these flowers? 
All growers of Carnations must adopt the 
Tree varieties—in fact, they are likely to 
altogether supersede the English. Surely 
another separate society is not necessary. If 
only tho professional growers would realise 
how tired we amateurs arc of the multiplicity 
of societies, and the enormous increase of 
named flowers of all sorts—hardly differing 
at, all, and many worthless they would, 1 
am sure, refrain from adding yet another 
Carnation society.—A lfred IIicks. 

/Ethionema armenum. An excellent 
writer on hardy flowers has said that the 
/Ethionemas do not make the headway they 
should, but one is certain that if he had had 
a, little more experience of their cultivation 
in a inoister district than that in which his 
practice has principally lain, he would not 
have been surprised at the fact that they are 
not generally grown. They object to much 
wot in winter, and in the inoister districts 
slugs, which are naturally more plentiful 
than in the drier parts, are very injurious to 
the plants, and sometimes crop them hack 
to the hard stems. Yet this is no reason 
why they should not he cultivated by those 
who have better conditions for such plants, 
and I desire to bring before them one of the 
newer Lebanon Candytufts, as some call the 
/Ethionemns, for the sake of giving them a 
popular name, although it is not too applic¬ 
able, seeing that some of the genus do not 
come from the Lebanon district at all. This 
one, however— M. armenum —is a native of 
the higher regions of Armenia, where it is 
rather rare. Like the greater number of the 
species, it has pink flowers, in neat heads, 
and when in bloom is very attractive, with 
its sharp leaves in a dense tuft, and making 
a plant not. more than 4 inches high. It 
should have a dry : roil, with a proportion of 
limestone or old mortar, and also a sunny 
position. - ST A KNOTT, S urin >/inrad, Pumfrir 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID FORMS OF STREPTOCARPUB. 
In some respects at least the different Strep- 
tocarpi of to-day may be compared with 
the innumerable forms of the Tuberous Be¬ 
gonias now in cultivation, for these last may 
be said to have been created by the crossing 
and inter-crossing of three or four distinct 
species and their progeny, a remark which 
applies with equal force to the beautiful free- 
flowering Streptocarpi which are now so de¬ 
servedly popular. About twenty years ago 
Mr. W atson, of Kew, took this genus in hand, 
and little by little this delightful section of 
flowering plants has been built up. Of the 
dozen or so species in cultivation the three 
that have played the greatest part in the pro¬ 
duction of these hybrids are Streptocarpus 
parviflorus, a small, white-flowered kind, in- 
troduced in 1882; S. ltexi, with bluish 


to see that the pots or pans, whichever are 
used, are quite clean and well drained. Then 
fill them to within an inch of the top with 
a compost, made up of loam, leaf-mould, and 
silver sand, all broken up and mixed tho¬ 
roughly together. A little of the mixture 
may be passed through a fine sieve, and a 
layer of that put on the top, made moder¬ 
ately firm, and quite level. This having been 
watered through a fine rose, the seed should, 
while the soil is still wet, be sown, taking 
care, to sprinkle it but thinly. Then give a 
light dusting of dry sand, cover with a pane 
of glass laid over the top, and stand in a 
snug, shady corner away from the draught,. 
The glass must be carefully wiped each morn¬ 
ing and the soil watered when necessary, 
care being taken to uso a very fine rose. 
When the plants are large enough to handle 
they may he pricked oil into well drained pots 
or pans, the same system being followed as 
in sowing the seed. During the summer they 


lings will flower during the summer. Even in 
3-inch pots many of them will bloom well, and 
they are then very useful for indoor decora¬ 
tion, as these small pots maybe readily dropped 
into many of the littlo ornamental vases now 
so much in vogue. The flowers, too, last well 
when cut, and the long-stemmed ones aro 
very useful for that purpose. The above cau¬ 
tion against over-watering during the winter 
is not intended to imply that they should bo 
parched up at that season, but rather that 
the soil must be kept on the dry side, while 
an excess of atmospheric moisture should be 
avoided. As the Streptocarpi do not form 
tubers like Gloxinias, the reason of this 
caution against parching up is very evident. 
Pots 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for most of these hybrids. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trailing Campanulas These very useful sub¬ 
jects may be struck from cuttings, which, if stuck 
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A hybrid Streptocarpus. 


flowers, first sent, to this country in 1824; 
and the remarkable S. Dunni, that bears but 
one huge leaf and a profusion of reddish 
blossoms. From these three the shapes and 
colours that are now to be found among the 
Streptocarpus hybrids have been obtained. 
In one respect at least—viz., in geographical 
distribution—they are widely removed from 
the Tuberous Begonias, for whereas these 
are all natives of the mountainous regions of 
South America, the different species of Strep- 
tocarpus come from the southern half of 
Africa. Taken altogether, these hybrids form 
a particularly valuable class of plants, both 
to the amateur with but a single glass struc¬ 
ture as well as in the more pretentious esta¬ 
blishments. 

Seed is readily obtainable, and where there 
is a structure kept at a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. it may be sown in 
February, whereas in a cooler bouse it is bet¬ 
ter if left a month or six weeks later. The 
seed is small, on whicly^ic^oimt it nefitfc j^ir- 
ticular attention in solina.(_l gc dkDjJl vf is 


will need no fire-heat, but thrive best in a 
snug, shady structure, such, for instance, as 
Ferns delight in. When large enough to 
handle, the strongest plants may be potted 
into 3-inch pots, using the same kind of com¬ 
post as before, while the small ones can be 
again pricked off into other pans. The most 
forward will give a few flowers during the 
autumn, and throughout the winter they may 
be kept in a structure with a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs., taking especial care to 
guard against over-watering at that season. 
With the return of spring and additional 
moisture at the roots they will soon start 
into growth, and if shifted then into larger 
pots they will flower throughout the sum¬ 
mer and well on into the autumn. During 
the flowering period they are greatly bene¬ 
fited bv a little weak liquid-manure occasion¬ 
ally, and also by the removal of all decayed 
blooms, unless it be those required for seed. 
Where all conveniences exist, the seed may 
be sown by the end of January or early in 
February, and, if grown on quickly, the seed- 


round hanging baskets in the greenhouse, will bloom 
quite early in the summer. Plants that have been 
kept in baskets up to now should be looked after, 
and early in the year be encouraged to grow, and 
from the new growths the cuttings secured.—F. W. 

Stocks in pots. —Perhaps it is because we 
associate Stocks with garden flowers that we 
make so little use of them for pots. Be that 
as it may, comparatively few grow them thus, 
but they are amongst the sweetest of blos¬ 
soms, a few in bloom serving to fill a house 
with delicious fragrance. In not a few 
favoured localities Brompton Stocks are still 
grown out-of-doors, and blossomed there, but 
it is only in mild districts where much success 
may be achieved. All, however, who have a 
greenhouse, whether heated or not, may 
count on having these blossoms, if given 
proper treatment, which consists in sowing 
seed in July or August in a prepared bed of 
light soil, and as Roon as the seedlings are 
large enough potting them off separately, 
using good loam, leaf-mould, and a little half- 
spent manure, keeping the plants in a cold 
frame until October, when they may be 
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brought into the house, and kept as eool as 
possible, nothing like “forcing” being at- 
lempted with them. I have found that where : 
they are thus treated one may get some nice ' 
trusses of bloom in spring, whilst they may be 
materially improved by giving them a little 
weak fertiliser as the buds appear. Brornp- 
ton Stocks brought on at this time of the year 
come in useful for cut bloom, whilst for fra¬ 
grance they are not to be overlooked.— 
Townsman!_. 

VEGETABLES. 

PARSLEY. 

THERR is probably no other garden crop, save 
Potatoes, that is so often inquired for as 
Parsley. Parslej r , though so familiar, and in 
some instances so easy to procure, neverthe¬ 
less gives a deal of trouble to others in the 
maintenance of a regular supply. One sow¬ 
ing a year may suffice for the supply of some 
households. It would bo a great mistake for 
others to depend on one sowing, because 
there are so many and varied influences that 
must be reckoned with from one period of the 
year to another. In the winter frost plays 
havoc with the matured leaves as well as the 
tender ones, and then is the time when a 
.small stock and a single sowing find out the 
inadequacy of the practice. Those who need 
a daily picking must either have some por¬ 
tion of their stock in pots, boxes, or frames, 
or some must be taken up and planted tem¬ 
porarily in the floor space of a heated glass 
structure, so that growtli is constantly main¬ 
tained. Then, again, when midsummer comes, 
Parsley shows a natural disposition to go to 
seed. This may be arrested for a short time 
by cutting out the early flower-stem, but it 
will not avail long, because nature asserts it¬ 
self. Here, then, is another case where re¬ 
course must be had to periodic sowings, so 
as to meet the exigencies thus imposed. I 
sow some seeds each year in January either 
in pots or a box, the seedlings being put out 
as soon as the weather is favourable and the 
plants of sufficient size and strength. These 
give material in early summer, when other 
beds that have been doing duty are less pro¬ 
ductive—particularly those producing seed- 
heads. As soon as these early sown ones pro¬ 
vide a supply, the older beds can be dis¬ 
pensed with, and the ground at once prepared 
for another crop. 

There are many kinds and stocks of Pars¬ 
ley, varying materially in their leafage. The 
more densely curled is not always the best 
for a winter supply when the w r eather is 
severe, so that unless provision can be made 
for winter growth and protection a hardier 
sort should be chosen and sown for winter 
use, depending on the curled leaf more for 
the summer. There is said to be a kind of 
Parsley which does not produce seed each 
year, but which has been known to stand for 
four years. I hope that this may bo correct, 
for it would be a boon to be spared the sum¬ 
mer anxiety of a scarcity of Parsley. A sow¬ 
ing made in Juno or July will often stand the 
winter and give daily pickings when the 
earlier batch is crippled by the weather, and 
for this reason I advise at least two sowings 
—one in February and another in June or 
July. West Wilts. 

Up to the time of writing (early 
in January) the weather has not been severe 
enough to injure the Parsley, but it some¬ 
times happens that the plants show signs of 
distress on some soils, in spite of the weather, 
and where this is the case the healthiest of the 
plants may be carefully lifted and put into 
7 inch pots, using a friable soil with a sprink¬ 
ling of soot added. Place the pots on a 
greenhouse tdielf and do not over-water. Here 
new growth will soon take place, and as the 
days lengthen a little weak manure-water 
once each week will keep the plants going. 
Parsley is in daily demand in many places, so 
that a little extra trouble taken now is sure 
to be repaid later on.— Devonian. 


Horse-Radish culture. —The following 
method of culture, if properly carried out, 
will be found to be productive of excellent 
results. First trewtTTH.ho land twclspils deep, 
laying a good dreLdna f>foriafi(njjb|<bi*thc top 


of the bottom spit. Then make holes with a 
crowbar or dibber lb inches deep ami 
18 inches apart in rows 2 feet apart. Next 
drop into each hole a piece of root about the 
size of the finger and 5 inches in length, tak¬ 
ing care that each piece reaches the bottom 
of the hole. Lastly, fill each hole with fine 
soil or ashes. Weeding should be done with 
the hand, and not with the hoe till all the 
plants have appeared above ground. The 
following plan, though not productive of such 
excellent results as the above, will be found 
to give satisfactory returns the first year of 
planting. Get long, straight, clean pieces of 
roots 8 inches long, or longer if procur¬ 
able. Plant them in holes made of such 
a depth that the crown piece is about 
an inch under the surface, when the 
planting is finished. I should remark that in 
both cases the sets before planting should 
have removed from them all small rootlets, 
so that the sets should be smooth and clean. 
—L. C. K. 

GROWING ONIONS FOR EXHIBITION. 

Would you kindly advise me as to growing Onions 
for exhibition? I have been able to grow them 2 lb. 
each, but 1 want to get them .'3 lb. each. My ground 
in trenched U feet to 4 feet deep, and the bad sul» 
soil taken right away. In September 1 trenched it 
nil over, digging in a good dressing of well-rotted 
farmyard manure in the bottom, and a good layer 
(about 18 inches deep) in the middle. Eater on I 
intend digging in a good dressing of manure in the 
top spit. My ground is inclined to he rather heavy 
and lumpy, so in October 1 put on it 2^ barrowfuls 
of lime. My Onion ground is CO square yards. The 
lime was slacked in heaps, and then forked in. To 
get rid of the hard lumps 1 intend in the spring, when 
dry enough, to put all the top spit through a i-inch 
sieve, afterwards giving it a dressing of ashes from 
the garden refuse lire and the coat of rotten manure. 
The seed is sown in doxos and placed in early vinery 
first week in January. When large enough the seed¬ 
lings are pricked olf Into other boxes, and when 
established (early March) moved into cold-house, 
afterwards Into cold-frame, and first week in April 
put outside under shelter of wall, finally planting out 
the middle of April. Before planting out I have given 
the ground a dressing of artificial manure (bone- 
meal and Peruvian guano). The plants are hoed 
between every week, kept watered and syringed when 
weather is dry, given three or four slight dressings 
of nitrate of soda and soot, also a little artificial at 
intervals of ten days. 1 put the plants 15 inches 
apart in the rows, and 12 inches from plant to 
plant. I grow Alisa Craig and Excelsior. My 
plants seem to do very well until the end of July, 
when the tops begin to die off instead of growing 
on until end of August. The chief point on which 
I seek your advice is the question of artificial 
manure. Shall I do best by having a mixture, 
giving a dressing before planting and then slight 
dressings every ten days or fortnight through the 
season, varying it from time to time, or by giving 
the ground a good dressing of bone-meal before 
planting and then using nitrate of soda and potash? 
Would it be better than hoeing to give them a 
good mulching of short manure after they have 
been planted two or three weeks?—O nion Grower. 

[It is very evident, on reading your letter 
and queries, that you ave no novice in the 
art of growing fine Onion bulbs, and, such 
being the case, it is extremely difficult to ad¬ 
vise you to improve your practice. You do 
not say for how many years you have been 
growing exhibition Onions, or whether you 
prepare a fresh piece of ground each year. 
We know of one famous grower who found his 
bulbs to improve in size each year by grow¬ 
ing them on the same ground several years 
in succession, but, all the same, deeply 
trenching and heavily manuring it. Possibly 
if you do the same you will in that way find 
the manuring of one season may be even 
more helpful the succeeding season. With 
respect to your sowing the seed, general treat¬ 
ment of the plants under glass, hardening off, 
and final planting out, there seems to bo little 
to alter or amend, excppt to make the rows 
18 inches apart rather than but 15 inches, as 
to get lingo bulbs of 3 lb. in weight very 
ample root area is needful. Some growers 
sow seed a couple of weeks before Christmas, 
but there is some risk lest the bulbs holt to 
flower prematurely. Early in January is, ns 
a rule, the safest time, the seed being raised 
in a gentle heat and not in a forcing tem¬ 
perature. Growth in Onions is often voiy 
contingent on the season, as a fairly warm 
one is more favourable to swelling than is a 
cold one. But in warm, dry seasons there 
must he very liberal waterings, and once a 
fortnight either a dressing of dry, artificial 
manure, to wash in, or weak manure-water. 
Frequent hoeing is very well till the plants 
have become strong, but. later a mulch quite 
an inch thick, of old Mushroom manure, or 


from an old hot-bed, is of greater value than 
is hoeing. 

We fear you have limed too freely, using 
2 ]- barrowfuls for sixty square yards of 
ground, which is just two rods. We should 
have been content to use one barrow-load, or 
about one and a half bushels, for so small a 
space. If the ground were very stiff, less 
harm would bo done, but the dressing was too 
considerable. Very much better than run¬ 
ning the top soil of the plot to be planted 
through a sieve—and you would have it as 
fine as sand if you put it through a i-inch 
mesh sieve—rather fork it over several times 
on drv days, as that will thoroughly break up 
or pulverise any lumps in it. If the soil were 
so line ns you suggest, it would run together 
ami become very impervious to air. You 
would also in the sifting remove much of the 
most nutritious portions of the soil. We 
can recommend no better artificial manure 
than you suggest. Bone-meal and muriate of 
potash, well mixed and crushed, then forked 
in deeply, at the rate of f> lb. per rod, adding 
»ulph ate of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per 
rod, finely crushed, two or three times during 
June and July. By August roots have gone 
depp, and only very liberal sonkings of liquid 
will get down to them. Horse, and cow, or 
deer droppings, a bushel in a coarse hag, 
soaked for several days in a big tub holding 
12 gallons of water, make a first-rate liquid- 
manure ; ami so do 6 lb. of the above manures 
mixed, and a peck of soot, with the same 
quantity of water. No doubt the cause of 
your Onion plants commencing to decay at 
the end of July is an attack of the Onion 
fungus. That is a trouble most difficult to 
cheek, but it is very common. Owing to the 
smooth texture and erect, rounded form of 
Onion leafage, it is most difficult to get any 
fungicide to adhere. Weak Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, 5 gallons with 2 lb. of treacle dissolved 
in it, then gently sprayed on the plants 
weekly from July onward, might kill the 
fungus.] _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kidney Potato for planting.— Kindly tell me 
what main-crop Potato is nearest like the Early 
Ashleaf? 1 do not like Potatoes of which Up-to-Date 
is a type. 1 think them lacking in flavour, and much 
prefer a yellow Potato.— Maldon. 

[In your locality you should have no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining seeds of Sir J. Llewellyn 
Kidney Potato, and you could not possibly 
have a better, if, as you say, you want some¬ 
thing of the Ashleaf type. Sir J. Llewellyn 
is a rather mid-season variety, and keeps well 
when ripe. It is rather difficult to name any 
one that has more yellow flesh than this. 
Very few varieties have much yellow in the 
flesh, as, generally, white flesh is most pre¬ 
ferred, hence white varieties have been most 
bred. The objection to yellow flesh is foolish, 
as we invariably find the best flavour allied 
to that colour. One of the best-flavoured 
Potatoes is a Scotch variety, named Peace¬ 
maker, rather new, hut, so far. it lias not 
done well in the south. It needs deep, rich 
soil to make it thrive.] 

Deepening shallow sandy soil. 1. I note 
your remarks oil trenching in a recent issue. Is it 
any a so to trench gravel? 1 cannot think a mass 
of stones and grit can ever become soil. 2. Are roml- 
aernpings any good to such, they arc olt a country 
road mended with granite? S. 1 can get good 
manure at live shillings a load. At what price per 
load would it he better economy to buy ordinary 
soil?—M eadow Bank, siowjh. 

[A gravel base to garden soil is not of a 
kind that pays to work deeply. The best 
course, so far as possible, with such a bottom 
is to open a trench 2 feet wide down to the 
gravel, then to throw out and wheel away 
some 10 inches to 12 inches of the gravel, re 
placing it with good soil, road sweepings, and 
manure, doing that over the whole plot. 
Where that cannot he done, then the next 
best course is to thicken the surface soil l»v 
adding these named materials to it.. If the 
subsoil be one half loanl and half stone, then 
break that up, and manure it by all means. 
When road-scrapings or sweepings contain a 
liberal quantity of horse or other droppings, 
leaves, or any other vegetable matter, these 
are excellent to mix with soils, especially 
stiff or heavy soils. If manure at 5s. per load 
be half-decayed anil contain a large propor¬ 
tion of animal droppings, then if-of a ton 
1 weight it is cheap, and, applied at once, to 
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enable it to decay before cropping, it should 
do great good. All the same, tile addition of 
a few inches of fresh soil would be good also.J 

Manuring a garden.—I would be greatly 
obliged if you would tell me the quantity of farm- 
jard manure necessary for my garden? It is a 
little over one acre In extent. Strawberry-beds, 
Asparagus, Seakale, some fruit-trees, three or four 
frames, and the usual vegetables in succession. As 
soon as one crop comes off another goes In. Only 
manure from the farmyard is used — Rixda. 

[Although what is known as good farm¬ 
yard manure is the best for general garden 
manuring, it is well to intermix with it occa¬ 
sionally some chemical manures, as soil is apt 
to become manure-sick when one description 
of manure alone is employed. It is easy to 
say, for a field cropped all alike and at once, 
twenty good cart-loads or tons per acre is a 
good annual dressing, but a garden cropped 
variously has to be diversely dealt with, and 
for strong growing crops, such as Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Peas, Beans, and many similar 
things, the dressing should be a ton to about 
five rods, or chemical manures used in place 
of animal manure once in three or four years, 


Pea Superlative. - As the time is at. hand 
for making out a list of seeds for the ensuing 
season, 1 should like to draw attention to the 
sterling qualities of the above-named novelty. 
Each season I have a good few new Peas on 
trial, and among those grown last year this 
far exceeded all others both for quantity and 
quality. The haulm is about 4 feet in height 
and very robust, the foliage being of a dark 
green colour, and it is a good mildew resister. 
The haulm branches well, and yields a 
i great profusion of broad, dark green pods, 

! each containing from nine to ten large Peas 
, of a dark colour, which are of splendid flavour 
i when cooked. It is a second early variety, 
but it appeared to me to be one which would 
I yield equally as successful results if employed 
for main crop purposes. Exhibitors, as well 
as those who grow simply for home supply, 
will find this variety of Pea well worthy of 
their attention, while amateurs, who fre¬ 
quently find it inconvenient to grow the taller 
varieties on account of the difficulty experi¬ 
enced in procuring stakes of the needful 
length, will find it just suited to their require- 



A double-flowered Hydrangea (II. stellata prolifera). From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden 
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such as superphosphate, kainit, and sulphate, 
of ammonia, mixed, 8 lb. per rod, or of fish I 
guano, Rape-dust, or basic slag, 12 lb. per , 
rod. Good crops are often ns (lepemlent on ' 
trenching, or, ns it is termed, deep working I 
of the soil, as on manure dressings. If your , 
soil be stiff, give a dressing of fresh lime ' 
once every few years. Asparagus and ‘Straw- 1 
berry-beds need rather heavy dressings.] j 
Celery rotting.— In your issue of January 
6 th, “Devonian” complains of the rate at | 
which his Celery decays. No doubt late I 
earthing is tlie cause of it. It is a great mis- 
take not to earth up Celery before the second I 
week in October. The process of earthing-up | 
should be done very gradually, and cn no 
account ought it to bo while the centre of the | 
plant is wet, as this is sure to cause rotting 
of the heart. In order to prevent the soil | 
from falling into the heart, a piece of bast 
should be tightly tied round the leaves, but do 
not forget to remove it as soon as the work 
is completed. Although “ Devonian ” has got I 
ideal soil, he must earth up somewhat earlier 
than he has bee 
Herbert Thacker 


jeen in-Jhe habit o| doing.- 

gle 


ments, as it does not exceed the height named 
above.—W. 

Lettuces. In spite of the early and some¬ 
what severe frost, I was able lately to cut 
really good heads of summer Cos Lettuce, 
likewise Iceleaf Cabbage Lettuce and Con¬ 
tinuity, notwithstanding the frost. The win¬ 
ter varieties look well, especially Hammer¬ 
smith, and I think the thicker they are left 
nestling together the better they withstand 
our changeable climate. Hicks’ Hardy Cos 
is about the best of its class for curly spring 
use. 1 tried Brown Cos, but the majority 
ran to flower two years in succession, so I 
rely on Hicks’ now*. Besides, I never think 
brown or copper-coloured Lettuce looks half 
so tempting in the salad bowl as the white.- 

M. 


Roses for exhibition (II. F. if .).—The follow¬ 
ing dozen should, we think, answer your purpose. 
Caroline Testout, Charles Lefebvre, Comte Raim- 
baud, Frau Karl Druschki, La France, Marie Bau¬ 
mann, Mrs. John Lain*?, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
Marquise Litta, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Bride of Waltham, 
and White Lady. Get these on the BeedlinR or 
cutting Brier, as they yield good flowers in autumn 
when worked on these. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A DOUBLE-FLOWERED HYDRANGEA. 
The floral organs of most of the Hydrangeas 
are somewhat puzzling to the uninitiated, for 
the showiest part of the inflorescence—that 
is, the large sterile blossoms—are in most 
cases looked upon as the flowers pure and 
simple, the small perfect blooms which con¬ 
tain all the organs of reproduction being 
completely overshadowed by the others. 
Thus, though the flowers of the Hydraugea 
are continually referred to, in nine cases out 
of ten it is only the sterile ones that are 
meant, the others being too insignificant to be 
mentioned. This same order of things pre¬ 
vails in some other plants, the well-known 
Guelder Rose or Snowball-tree being one of 
the best examples. In nearly all the Hy¬ 
drangeas these large showy sterile blooms arc 
made up of four petals only, but in that here¬ 
with figured the interior is filled up with 
several smaller ones, thus making a more or 
less double flower. 

It is generally met with under the name of 
Hydrangea stellata prolifera, but occasionally 
as H. stellata flore-pleno. Now’, however, 
according to the Kew Hand List, II. stellata 
is not a true species, but a variety of the 
common Hydrangea Hortensia. This double 
form is of Japanese origin, and was intro¬ 
duced therefrom in 1868 as H. stellata pro- 
lifera, while it was given a first-class certi¬ 
ficate by the Royal Horticultural Society tw’o 
years later under the name of H. stellata floTe- 
pleno. Though introduced so long ago. and 
fairly well known, it is but little seen. Why, 
it is somewhat difficult to say, for a well- 
flowered specimen is decidedly ornamental 
and quite distinct. The colour of the flowers 
is when fully expanded deep rose. This 
Hydrangea is a decidedly loss vigorous grower 
than the common kind, while as to hardiness 
the two are about equal. It may, however, 
be noted that this double form belongs to a 
group of varieties which bloom from the 
axillary buds of the previous year’s growth as 
well as the terminal ones. Owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance, even if the terminal buds are cut 
by frost the crop of blossoms is not com¬ 
pletely destroyed, as happens in the case of 
the common Hydrangea. In addition to its 
other features the double-flow'ered Hydrangea 
forms a pretty pot plant for the greenhouse, 
being quite distinct from the varieties gene¬ 
rally grown for that purpose. X. 


THE CORAL BARBERRY (BERBERI 
DOPSIS CORALLINA). 

This evergreen never fails to excite admira¬ 
tion during the early days of autumn in the 
few gardens in which it is to be found. Like 
many of the Chilian plants, it is a little 
exacting as to climate, and neither quite at 
home under glass or in the open in some 
parts of the country, but with care as to posi¬ 
tion and soil it may be grown outdoors almost 
anywhere in the south, and in a cool-house 
in the northern parts of Britain. It delights 
in the soft, moisture-laden air of the south¬ 
west, but fine plants are not wanting upon 
the hills of Surrey, Sussex, and districts 
further east, where they have lived unpro¬ 
tected for many years. Of trailing habit, 
it is often trained to wulls, though where it 
can be sheltered during winter it is far 
prettier left to ramble over rocks or tree-roots 
in half-shade, its spiny leaves and rosy-coral 
buds of wax-like texture charming in their 
effect. The finest plant in the country is 
probably that at Cragside, in Northumberland, 
where it covers 20 feet of a north wall with 
hundreds of flower-clusters at a time from 
July into October. With many other half 
hardy plants it is protected in winter by 
lights, which are taken away in spring, allow¬ 
ing full exposure until the following autumn. 
In cold districts this is quite the best way of 
growing this and many other tender plants, 
which often languish if confined in houses 
through the summer. Not but that it will do 
well in an airy house, trained under the roof 
to hang freely, and sheltered from strong sun 
and Too much heat, which stunt its growth. 
Though not particular as to soil, it is averse 
to much lime, thriving in light loams enriched 
with peat or leaf-mould and rotten manure ; 
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ood drainage is important, and best secured 
y a layer of stones and the addition of sand. 

From the various aspects tried by success¬ 
ful growers, a north wall seems to suit it 
best, and thus sheltered its flowers last a long 
while; south-west and south-east walls are 
next best, avoiding aspects too much exposed 
to the sun. Plenty of water should be given 
in summer, and syringing during dry weather 
is also a help, with a good mulch of leaves 
around the base in winter. Being inclined to 
spread rather than to rise, space might often 
be found for it in the gaps so often seen at 
the foot of high walls through failure of the 
lower boughs of tall creepers. In such a nook 
it makes a very pretty object, but should be 
started with a clear root-run (best secured by 
sinking a bottomless tub), which is also of 
importance when planted out to ramble over 
rockwork. Upon rocks it is best with a 
groundwork of some hardy evergreen, such as 
one of the neat, creeping Ivies. 

Though so near the Berberis group as 
sometimes to be called the Coral Barberry, 
this plant is classed apart in a genus of which 
it is the only representative. Good seed is 
sometimes produced in warm seasons when 
free growth is made, and in this way young 
plants may be raised. It is also increased 
from cuttings of the soft shoots put into sandy 
soil in spring, or from layers of ripened wood 
laid down in the autumn. B. 

CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS VAR. 
GRANDIFLORUS. 

I AM sending along a small box of flowers of 
the above for your inspection, as I think they 
are extra fine this season. The first bloom ex¬ 
panded on December 8th, and the weather 
since that time having been fairly mild, they 
came along quickly, and now', Januarv 9th, 
the tree is studded with flower. The plant is 
on a high wall with a couple of ordinary 
wall plants on either side. These I gradually 
cut away to allow of the development of the 
Chiinonanthus, and at the present time it 
covers nearly 400 square feet of wall. There 
is strong annual growth from the base of the 
ilant, and a certain number of shoots are 
ayered biennially, as I find it advisable to 
allow the layers to remain partially attached 
to the parent plant for a couple of years. If 
severed at the expiration of twelve months 
there is hardly sufficient root to ensure suc¬ 
cess in planting. The variety is still scarce ; 
in fact, few nurserymen, with the exception 
of those who make a speciality of choice trees 
and shrubs, catalogue it at all, and those 
who do certainly have not always got it in 
stock, as I know of several cases where the 
typo instead of the variety has been sup¬ 
plied. Flowers of the latter are nearly twice 
t he size of those of the type, and much richer 
in colour, the unexpanded bud especially being 
a rich golden-yellow’, the plant also more 
vigorous, the young shoots being much 
thicker. E. BURRKLL. 

The Gardens, Claremont, Usher. 

[A beautiful gathering of this valuable win¬ 
ter-blooming plant, to which the English 
name of Winter Sweet lias very aptly been 
given.]_ 


Berberis japonica .— 1 This is one of the 

pinnate-leaved section of Barberries, for¬ 
merly included in the genus Mahonia, which 
is now, however, merged into that of Ber¬ 
beris. It is the hardiest of the Asiatic 
species of this section, and, when in good 
condition, a really striking plant. It usually 
forms a clump of stiff, upright branches, 
from 4 feet to fi feet in height, clothed on the 
upper part with large, pinnate leaves of a 
leathery texture and dark green in colour. 
The leaflets, usually seven or nine, are 
rounded at the base, and have a stout, ter¬ 
minal spine, there being several others 
around the margins. The flowers are pale 
yellow, and borne in terminal panicles, some¬ 
times as early as January, but, as a rule, a 
month later. When in full flower it is de¬ 
cidedly handsome, still, at all seasons, from 
a foliage point of view alone, it is a striking 
shrub, and, in addition, sometimes in autumn, 
the very oldest leaves change to a vivid scar¬ 
let tint. It is one of the worst of the genus 
to transplant, lienee it should bo placed in its 
permanent position/'tt'Hen young. tThis Bar- 
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berry has been more than once confounded 
with Berberis nepalensis, hut the two are 
quite distinct. Among other features B. 
japonica is much the hardier of the two.—X. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —There are still a few late 
Chrysanthemums, and they are much appre¬ 
ciated, especially by those who are seeking 
flowers for cutting. No plant should be per 
mitted to remain in the conservatory after its 
flowers are faded. Chrysanthemums should 
be cut down and taken to a cool-house or pit, 
so that the cuttings may be strong and hardy. 
The best cuttings are the sucker like growths 
which come direct out of the soil, and the 
best and strongest of these should he taken 
as soon as they are ready and inserted in 
light sandy soil, either in single pots or 
boxes, ns is most convenient. Where dozens 
or more of one sort are wanted we generally 
use boxes deep enough to permit of a square 
of glass being placed over the top to keep 
the atmosphere close. The glass should be 
reversed every morning to dissipate the con¬ 
densed moisture, and, if much damp accu¬ 
mulates, the glasses may be left off for a 
time, hut not long enough for the cuttings to 
wilt, though, of course, the glass may be re¬ 
moved altogether when the cuttings are 
rooted. The cuttings will root very well in a 
cool house, hut the frost must be kept out. 
There should he no lingering about the work ; 
steady progress is what is required. Poinset 
tias. ns the bracts fall or become discoloured, 
should he placed where they can he kept dry 
to ripen for a time in a temperature of 
50 degs. or so ; then about March introduce 
to heat to make young shoots suitable for 
cuttings, and when 3 inches long take them 
and insert in thumb-pots in very sandy peat 
or leaf-mould, plunge in bottom-heat, and 
keep close. Well-grown plants of Camellias 
and Azaleas are now very bright and effec¬ 
tive, and will last some time. The beautiful 
single Azaleas we used to grow a good many 
years ago have, for the most part, disap¬ 
peared. The continental growers favour the 
double kinds, and send them over here in 
shoals, to die, in many cases, after flowering. 
I often wonder how long this will go on. I 
think, so far as I have seen, the demand for 
these double market Azaleas is falling off, 
and the time may, perhaps, come when the 
single-flowered varieties, both of Azaleas and 
Camellias, will he in favour again. The days 
are lengthening, and plants will require more 
water, out this work should be done in the 
early part of the day fer the pres. nt. 

Forcing-house.— If much forcing has to be 
done, I would rather have two or three 
medium-sized houses than one largo one, as 
they can he worked more economically and 
are more useful. Thus Roses and other 
plants liable to insect attacks can he grown 
together and vaporised from time to time as 
required, and one house might he so 
arranged as to have a bottom-heat bed 
therein, which might be tilled with leaves, in 
which the pots could be plunged, and the 
general warmth arising from a fermenting 
bed of leaves is a great help to growth. Then, 
again, the temperature in each house might 
vary according to the needs of the plants. 
Everything which has been specially grown 
for forcing may he placed in heat now and 
brought on steadily. Strawberries which are 
pushed very hard will not make the steady 
growth which is the precursor of fine flowers. 
AH plants from which cuttings are required 
should have warmth now to stimulate the 
young shoots, which make the best cuttings. 
The time is coming near for sowing such 
seeds as Begonias, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Streptocarpuses, ami other things which re¬ 
quire to be started in heat. Tomatoes, Cu¬ 
cumbers, Melons, and French Beans must 
have heat. 

Hard-wooded plants.— Ileaths and New 
Holland plants do not require much heat; 
45 degs. at night will be high enough, and a 
very little warmth in the pipes will secure 
this, while there are days and nights when 
no fire nt all is required. Ventilation must be 
free, when not absolutely freezing, hut no 
water should bo thrown about the house, or 


the damp may give trouble. Watering should 
he done in the morning, and every pot should 
he tapped with the knuckles to test its condi¬ 
tion before giving w'ater. Never use hard 
water for Heaths and Azaleas if it can pos¬ 
sibly be avoided. If hard water has to be 
used it is well to have a tank in the house to 
soften it. The plants should he tested daily 
as to their condition, as hard-wooded plants 
suffer seriously and very often die it per¬ 
mitted to get diist-drv. It is true the plants 
may not die at the time, but death follows 
soon after a check of this kind. This is a 
matter which requires careful attention. Any 
plants which require retraining should have 
attention now, using as few stakes as pos¬ 
sible. Winter-flowering Heaths may be 
pruned hack after flowering, to keep the 
growth close and sturdy. 

Disbudding and tying down Vines. All 
weak shoots not required should be removed 
when small, so that the whole growing force 
may go into the shoots carrying the hunches 
of Grapes, and these latter will range about 
1 foot apart on each side of the rods, and be 
gradually drawn down to the wires. This 
work requires care, as if drawn down all at 
once the shoots may split off and an un¬ 
sightly blank be left which is very difficult to 
fill. When the rods are 3 feet apart there 
will be room enough to leave two leaves be¬ 
yond the hunch, and when two leaves Have 
formed, the point of the shoot should he taken 
out. Sometimes one leaf only can lie loft., to 
avoid overcrowding, hut we leave two where 
there is room for lull development. In deal¬ 
ing with Hub-laterals, we rub off all below 
the hunches, and stop to one leaf all above. 

Winter Cucumbers.- If possible, a house 
should he planted now, even if the plants in 
hearing at present appear to be coming on 
all right. January and February are critical 
months for Cucumbers which have been at 
work all the winter, and it is never wise to 
rely on them if there are the means of start¬ 
ing another clean house. Those who have had 
trouble with eel-worms or fungoid disease 
may mix a little vaporite with the soil in 
which the Cucumbers are planted whilst it 
is being prepared. Those who have used it 
speak lnvourably of it, and it is not expen¬ 
sive. To keep down red-spider the house 
must he thoroughly cleansed and lime-washed 
inside, sulphur being mixed with the lime. 

Plants in the spare-room.— Up to the pre¬ 
sent there has been no frost to do any harm 
to plants indoors, even where the windows 
are open every day and partly open at night. 
Ventilate freely and keep fairly dry, and 
there will ho no deaths. If frost conies, move 
the plants to the centre of the room and 
cover with several thicknesses of paper, ac¬ 
cording to the severity of the weather. I 
have had plants covered for a month unin¬ 
jured. 

Outdoor garden. —The weather appears 
to have set in very cold, and it will he neces¬ 
sary to keep a close watch upon tender 
things. A little loose mulch over the roots 
is a great help. We usually regard Tritomas 
as being quite hardy, hut 1 have known many 
deaths among them after a severe frost where 
no protection was used, but a mulch of lit¬ 
tery manure, or even ashes or old, half-de¬ 
cayed leaves, will keep them quite safe. The 
same treatment will Bave Fuchsias, and 
though I never advise anyone to leave Dahlias 
in the ground, 1 have known them kept in 
that way in cottage gardens. Shrubberies 
may he forked over to bury the leaves and 
make the beds neat and tidy. This is not the 
time to prune flowering shrubs, except in the 
case Of very old, neglected plants which have 
become rough ami straggling: then they 
should be put into shape, even if the flowers 
have to be sacrificed for this year ; but, in 
future, all flowering shrubs should he pruned 
as soon as the flowers fade, and this applies 
to both evergreen and deciduous things. Of 
course, the pruning should be done with judg¬ 
ment in a conservative spirit. Where bulbs 
are planted in mixed herbaceous borders, ns 
soon ns they are through the ground fork up 
the surface. 

Fruit garden. -Strawberries in blossom 
will require touching every day, when the 
pollen is in condition] with a rabbit’s tail or 
a camel-hair brush. Benches ,4n blossom 
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should also be looked over daily, giving 
special attention to the blossoms on the upper 
side of the trellis. A dozen Strawberries are 
enough for a crop on a plant in a 6-inch pot 
if they all swell to a good size, and by select¬ 
ing the largest and strongest flowers the size 
and quality of the fruits are, in a measure, 
in the hands of the cultivator. When enough 
are set for a crop, all the small fruits and 
late flowers mav be removed. Support the 
fruits with small twigs or stakes to keep 
them off the soil and keep them from con¬ 
tact with liquid manure. There is yet time 
to make new plantations of Raspberries. 
Bauraforth’s Seedling, Norwich Wonder, 
Carter’s Prolific, and Superlative are good 
varieties. The laud should bo deeply worked 
and well manured. Yellow Four Seasons and 
Antwerp Yellow are useful for dessert, and 
the flavour is good. Belle de Fonfcenay is the 
best autumn bearer. These are cut down to 
the bottom after bearing, as the crop is 
borne on the young canes of the current sea¬ 
son. We generally plant 6 feet apart and 
train to wires strained to stout posts. There 
are other ways of training, and very good 
crops are obtained by growing the canes 
thinly, pruning to 3 feet without any training. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Peas may be 
grown under glass in pots 7 inches in 
diameter, space being left in sowing the seeds 
for earthing up. Dwarf kinds are the most 
suitable. English Wonder does very well, 
and there are other kinds that may be sown. 
They will not bear much heat, but in a light 
house or low pit with a night temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and freely ventilated 
during the day, a few early dishes may be 
obtained. It is only a question of a suitable 
house or pit. French Beans should be 
planted for succession in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots, about five or six Beans in a pot. They 
must have a light position in a warm 
house, and will do on shelves in the Pine 
stove, or Cucumber-house, or even in the 
early vinery. Climbing French Beans planted 
in a border and trained up near the glass will 
produce more than the Dwarf Beans, and 
will come off in time for a crop of late Toma¬ 
toes or Cucumbers to be planted. Succes¬ 
sions of Asparagus should bo brought on in 
hot-beds. Sometimes a second crop may be 
had from the same frame by placing a lining 
round the frame, or a new bed may be made 
up and the first frame planted with Potatoes 
or sown thinly with Paris Market Lettuces. 
One never has too many hot-beds at this sea¬ 
son, as so much can be done with them in 
forwarding early produce. Strong roots of 
Chicory or Dandelion may be planted in pots 
and started in the Mushroom-house, to take 
the place of Endive in the salad-bowl. Sow 
white Celery in pans in heat. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 22nd. Put in cuttings of Trec- 
Carnations, selecting healthy side-shoots, and 
dibbled the cuttings into pans filled with 
clean silver sand, plunged in bottom-heat, 
and kept close, with the sand kept in an even 
state of moisture. We seldom lose any cut¬ 
tings under this treatment. Commenced 
pruning Peaches on south Avails. As fast ns 
the trees are pruned they will be washed with 
Gishurst compound in solution, care being 
taken not to injure the buds. Aftervvnrds 
the branches will be trained in such a man¬ 
ner as to fill the wall with hearing avoocI. 

January 23rd. —Started the second vinery 
at a night temperature of 50 degs.. shutting 
up early, to utilise the sun’s warmth. There 
are four kinds of Gnines in the house: B. 
Hamburgh, Buckland Sweetwater, one 
Muscat of Alexandria, and one Madresfield 
Black Muscat. The Muscats are at the Avnrm 
end. The syringe is used freely on fine days, 
using chilled Avafcer only. SoAved early 
French Horn Carrots in hot-bed with a few 
Radish-seeds scattered thinly over the bed. 
Made a new plantation of Superlative Rasp¬ 
berries. We want these for dessert. Shall 
out. the canes down the first season. 

January 2.',th. Planted a turf pit with 
early Potatoes. We have no lights for these 
.pits, but they will Ze^Vo.y^red sill ^traAv 
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mats at night and during cold days. These 
will come between the forced Potatoes and 
others altogether outside. There is a con¬ 
stant stream of suitable forcing plants going 
through the warm houses now to supply the 
conservatory and provide flowers for cutting. 
Freesias are flowering well. It is more im¬ 
portant to have Avell-ripened, firm bulbs than 
large bulbs which are badly ripened. 

Jaimary 25th. —We believe in trenching, 
and though vve cannot do as much as we wish 
we always manage to do some every winter, 
and keep a job of that kind to run to when 
the Aveather is not warm enough for pruning 
or training fruit-trees; but Aie never bury 
snow or frozen soil. All the shrubbery beds 
and borders are forked over just deep enough 
to bury the leaves and keen them from blow¬ 
ing about and making a litter. We do not 
object to Laurels in masses for undergrowth 
among trees, but they are kept Ioav by annual 
pruning. The Round-leaved Laurel is the 
hardiest and best. 

January 25th. —Potted off Tomatoes. The 
plants are in a Avarm house near the glass ; 
shall push them on as rapidly as possible 
iioav . Sowed a few more Cucumber and 
Melon seeds in single pots in bottom-heat. 
They will be lifted up to the light when the 
seeds germinate. Put in a lot of Geranium 
cuttings in shalloAV boxes over hot-water pipes. 
This is generally sure Avork Avhen the cuttings 
have been Avarmed up. For planting out and 
when struck early and helped in heat they 
are equal to those struck in autumn. 

January 27th. —Sowed more early Peas out¬ 
side. We never have too many.” Sowed a 
bed of Early Horn Carrots on warm border 
to succeed the forced Carrots. Radishes 
also have been soavii outside, the bed being 
covered lightly with straAv, to keep off the 
birds and hasten ^erfninalion. This is an 
old practice, and is useful when carefully 
Avatched and opened out Avhen the sun shines. 
Sowed moro Mignonette in 5-inch pots. We 
cannot find any better kind for pot culture 
than a good strain of Maohet. It is always 
useful in the conservatory. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot ailing (W arrester ).—You may cure 
the difficulty in breathing by giving a little 
oxymel of squills—six or seven drops three or 
four times a day, keeping the sufferer in a 
carefully regulated, even temperature of not 
less than 60 degs., night and day. The 
atmosphere should be moist. In the case of 
much prostration, one or two drops of brandy 
or port Avine may be mixed with the oxymel 
of squills. The other symptoms you mention 
may arise from too high feeding, the result 
of being pampered with tit bits and luxuries. 
A good general food for a grey parrot is 
Maize, boiled till soft, then strained and 
rubbed dry. To this staple fcod should be 
added Oats, Millet, Canary, and Hemp-seed, 
in small quantities ; also a few Nuts and a 
little ripe fruit, such as Grapes, Banana, 
Pear. No animal food of any kind should 
ever be given to these birds, neither should 
bread and milk be supplied in quantity. A 
dry crust of bread or a plain biscuit may be 
offered now and then. Coarse grit-sand must 
not be forgotten. This is best supplied in a 
feeding-tin—not scattered on the floor of the 
cage, as is the general custom.—S. S. G. 

Vaporite. —Seeing that someone asked re¬ 
cently about vaporite and its value, perhaps 
my experience of it may be of interest to 
your readers. My soil is a very heavy clay 
and full of wireworms. Dahlias in June 
have been found with as many as forty-one 
wireworms around one solitary plant. Carna¬ 
tions (l had over £20 Avorth planted out one 
winter) were every one killed by the same 
aAvful pest. Carrots I could not ever get 
a 10 per cent, crop of. Tavo years ago I got 
2 cwt. of vaporite ; a tcaspoonful shaken in 
the bottom of the holes for each Dahlia, 
quarter that quantity for a Carnation, and a 
little strewed along in the trench and covered 
up 6 inches deep before sowing Carrots, 
Parsnips, etc., I found to be absolutely effica¬ 
cious. I ha\'e had no Dahlias eaten, no Car¬ 
nations damaged, and bumper crops of Car¬ 
rots ever since. I find if of especial value in 


the Potato drill. It is death to the eel-worm, 
and I invariably mix a little with my potting 
soil. Unlike "’St. G.,” however, I find it 
quite worthless for slugs.—S. A. J. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The usual monthly commit¬ 
tee meeting Avas held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, Jan. 8th, Mr. T. Winter in 
the chair. Fourteen new members Avere elec¬ 
ted and one nominated. Six members were 
reported on the sick fund. The amount paid 
out for sickness since the last meeting was 
£22 19s. The usual quarterly grants from 
the benevolent fund Avere passed. Messrs. 
Gunner and Puzey Avere elected to audit the 
society’s accounts for the past year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted tn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to tho 
Publisher, The name and address of the sender ara 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vosL 

Naming; fruit. —Readers tcho desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jrom 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trijling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name onltj four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions arc observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS- 

Double flowered Callas (G.). It is not at. nil 
unusual for Callus to produce double blossoms. It is 
simply a freak of Nature, and may again occur 
on the same plant. It shows that the treatment 
you have given the plants is good 

Some showy rambling and climbing Roses 
(L .)~The following avoiiUI be excellent: Dorothy 
Perkins, Blush Rambler, Philadelphia Rambler, 
Helene, Rubin, Felicitc-Perpetuee, Flora, Crimson 
Rambler, Aimec Vibert, R6ve d’Or, Grass an Teplitz, 
Conrad F. Mover, NoHla Nabomiand, England’s 
Glory, Ludv Wu'terlow, Madame Alfred Carriere, and 
Bouquet d'Or. 

Hose-piping (U. T .).—If the piping has become 
quite hard, as you say. we fear it is due to its 
composition. Warmth will render the better quali¬ 
ties of hose more pliable, but the best rubber hose 
does not, as a rule, become unduly hard. You say 
nothing of the treatment it has received or how 
long it has been in use. One of the lengths we have 
had in use for about eight years has during the last 
year become very' soft, Avhioh is, perhaps, but an in¬ 
dication that its period of usefulness is past. 

Clematis Henyri. pruning {Togo ).—This be¬ 
longs to the lanuginosa section, which is summer 
flow : ering, and needs pruning yearly. The best time 
to prune the lanuginosa forms is in February, when 
a portion of the old flowering wood should be re¬ 
moved. cutting out at the same time all the weak 
and exhausted growths. In the spring, after prun¬ 
ing has been done, the plant will he much benefited 
by a mulching of half-rotted dung, and if tho 
weather be hot and dry copious supplies of water 
should be given. 

Treatment of lawn (Newport Pagnell).— No, 
you must not rake otr the manure. Let it lie during 
the winter so that the frost may break it down, and 
then in the spring work any that may be left into 
the soil. In April get some good Grass seed, not that 
from a hay-loft, which is full of weed seeds, and 
sow over the lawn, protecting, if need be, from birds. 
Unless your Violets had been carefully prepared last 
summer before they were put into the frame, you 
cannot expect success. It is very difficult to advise, 
as you give us no particulars us to your treatment 
of the plants. 

Roses from seeds (L.).-Sow the seeds as soon 
as you can this month in 5-inch pots in a light soil, 
giving plenty of drainage. Plunge the pots 
in a cold frame, and Avhen the seedlings appear 
and have produced their third leaf, prick off into 
small pots. A little bottom heat would then he ad¬ 
visable. When the seedlings have attained a fair 
size they may he planted out. but this should not. 
ho done until May or June of the following year. 
If any variety appears promising, a hud should he 
secured as soon as possible, or a cutting taken and 
struck in heat. 

White early-flowering Chrysanthemum to 
bloom in sprays (January).— In asking for a good 
white Chrysanthemum to bloom at the same time as 
Horace Martin and to partake of the same spray- 
like character is not easy, as the “ Mass4 ” family, of 
which the variety you mention Is a member, is 
ideal White Mftsae (true) should answer your pur¬ 
pose verv -we|l r as this-is.nijir|^ ylji.tf]- nnd belter 
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than Ralph Curtis, which Utter often come* tinted 
n dull rosy-mauve colour. Another pure-white kind 
is Rol des Blancs. This is very fine when grown 
naturally or disbudded, and comes into flower in 
September. We can recommend this sort. 

Coke for heating (Anon).-The quantity of coke 
you would require to maintain the temperatures at 
the figures you Rive—vl*., 40 degs. to 50 degs. in the 
Miiery and 55 degs. to 60 degs. in the little not- 
house—would he from If to 2 chaldrons of 30 bushels 
each per month. If very severe weather should set 
in a rather larger quantity than this would he 
necessary, but under average weather conditions the 
nhove-named quantity should he ample. 'Vo have 
based our calculations on what wo find it necessary 
to use for the heating of two houses in which 
temperatures similar to yours aro maintained, ine 
heating in this case is done by an ordinary saddlo 
boiler, and the fuel used gas-coke. 

Potting Hippeastrumu (B\ Wi^on).—To suc¬ 
ceed with the Amaryllis you must grow the bulbs in 
pots in the temperature of a warm green.louse. I hey 
should, after flowerinp, he watered as before lilt the 
leaves turn yellow, which will ho about Avgust. 
After this, less water is necessary, and when quite 
dormant they must be left thoroughly ary. During 
the latter part of r.ummcr and through the autumn 
they may t>e fully exposed to the sun, so that the 
bulbs may he well ripened. By the beginning of 
February a little water may be given, increasing the 
supply us the leaves and flower-stems develop. Ke- 
potting should ho done before tho bulbs start into 
growth, a suitable compost being two parts loam 
to one part each of leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
and sand. In potting, shako the bulbs clear of the 
old soil. . . 

Pot Roses in very cold greenhouse (Togo).— 
The eastern aspect is very much ugumst the success 
of the plants. A cold framo with u gluss light but 
in full sun would be far better than this greenhouse. 

If you cannot give the plants this accommodation, 
then von must place them as near the glass of your 
greenhouse as is practicable. Pruning should be 
done at once. Hybrid Pernctuols prune rather hard, 
hay to three or four eyes. Teas and Hybrid Teas very 
inoderatelv, simply removing unrlpcned ends or 
shoots. The Rambler Rose should be allowed to grow 
unpruned, merely tying the growths to a cane- 
citlier upright or twined around three canes. Should 
leaves he plentiful with you, if you could make a 
good bed of them in your greenhouse and plunge the 
jots in the same, the gentle heat afforded would 
help the plants along considerably. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Honeysuckle (Togo). -You can 
cut your plants back immediately alter flowering, 
hut you will not havo uny blooms for a season or 

Holly from cuttings (£.).—Yes, the Holly can 
be struck from cuttings taken in the autumn, put 
firmly into sandy soil in a frame, kept close, and 
shaded when necessary. This, however, never proves 
very satisfactory, and is rarely followed. By far the 
best way is to raise the Holly from seed, Gather 
the berries when ripe, mix with double their bulk or 
dry sand, and turn over every month to hasten the 
decay of the fleshy part of the berry. The secdB nre 
thus preserved in n shady spot in the open 
till the following autumn, when they arc sovvn in a 
border of light, rich soil, and covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep. Some of the seedling* 
will appear In May, and a succession will t>c kept up 
till ttio following spring. All must be left till the 
following autumn before moving them. If you only 
want a few plants, you can bury the berries in u 
box or flower-pot and sow the seeds in the autumn 
in an ordinary garden frame. The named varieties 
of Holly arc always grafted. 

Bignonla grandiflora var. Thunbergi 
(Geornr Andrnot).— ThiB is evidently tho plant whieh 
vou cull ltigonia Thunbergla. There arc three kinds 
thorough I v hardy against sunny walls in almost every 
part of these islands. They aro Bignonia radicans, 
It. grandiflora (of which there aro several varie¬ 
ties). and U. enprtolnt a. B. grandiflora is a Chinese 
plant, and much more tender than 1J. radican*. It is 
a glorious object on a warm, sunny wall. "Vou are 
keeping your plant far too hot. If you roust grow 
it Indoors, you should tran*fer It to nn ordinary 
greenhouse, giving it ns sunny a position as you can 
Pnd. If you have a warm, sunny wall it would bo 
worth while putting a plant against this. 

Laurels under Beech trees (Meath). — We 
should not advise Luureis in such a position. Hat her 
plant Ivy, Vimas, the H*. John's Wort. Loudon 
Pride, Arabia, and Aubrletias, which we think you 
will find will do well. Fork into the ground some 
loamy soil with a good addition of rotten mnnure 
before planting. Among the above you could plant 
Daffodils, Bluebells, Snowdrops, Muscari, and the 
like, which would flower in the early spring before 
the Beech comes into leaf. You can try whnt a top¬ 
dressing will do to the Laurels, but we cannot hold 
out any hope of success. Under a largo Beech a 
friend of ours has planted the winter Aconite, Snow¬ 
drops, Wood Anemone, and the Bluo Anemone, all 
of which do well and flower freely. Dog's-tooth 
Violets and Daffodils are also a success. 

FRUIT. 

Pear tree unhealthy (J. J. H.).-The Penr-shoots 
bear abundant evidence of the roots of the tree 
being in uncongenial surroundings, they being 
cankered to such an extent a* to be quite dead. The 
• inly remedy is to lift the tree and lay the roots 
out afresh in some good flbrons loam, to which add 
home charred refuse, a little lime-rubbish, and hone 
meal. If the subsoil is damp, place u 6-Inch layer 
of brickbats in the bottom of the hole, putting a few 
turves Grass side downwards over it afterwards. 
If tlie situation is low, replant above the surround 
ing level; and, again, should water collect in the 
bole, carry it of! by layinga drain for that purpose 
We saw some Pear-treejrTFTlS other day onl which the 
joung wood was deadfand ;, ’I lPl |h> same 


condition os tho specimens submitted by you. As 
wo suspected, the roots were at fault. Lifting wus 
at once carried out, and it was found that the 
trees had been planted In a rompust In which charred 
refuse and clay very largely predominated, and in 
which loam was conspicuous by its utmost total 
absence. Small wunder the young wood and branches 
cankered and died back under such conditions. 

Currant growths blind (J. J■ 11 .).—With regard 
to your Currants, we have witnessed a similar oc¬ 
currence before. This is often fo be found in bushes 
which are bard pruned annually, but iu which no 
attempt is ever made to bring up a young shoot 
hero and there with the object of replacing some 
of the older ones in the near future. This infuses 
new life into the bushes, and it proves a sure cure 
lor the complaint. A plantation affected In pre- 
ihdy the sumo manner us yours was. two seasons 
-go, treated on these lines, with the addition of 
allowing the leading shoots at the ends of the 
branches to remain one half their length, and liber¬ 
ally manured into the bargain. The bushes, which at 
that time were full of weak and blind shoots, nre 
now in flue health, tho wood on spurs and leading 
shoots being vigorous and full of buds, and not u 
trace of blind wood to bo seen. Last season the 
bushes bore an enormous crop. This Is wliHt we 
Advise you to do with your bushes, as it is evident, 
judging' bv the sample of wood sent, that they nre 
In need of food. Ihls will induce them to break 
freely, and you will then have no difficulty in potting 
plenty of henltliv shoots on the branches, which, 
when primed back, will form fruiting spurs. Also 
allow the branch.-* to extend by leaving tho leaders 
one third or one half their length. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring heavy noil (II. It.)—Vor a still soil 
needing fibre, Hape-dust (about 6*. per cwt.) is very 
helpful, as it assists to keep the soil more open, and 
os it gradually decays renders it more fertile. To 
that, used at the rate of 14 lh- per rod, may be | 
added a peck of soot and 6 lb. of good cuano. , 
8o«t sweetens soil ns lline does, but soot is the 
butter manure. Guano depends for fertility on the 
proportion of real plant food it contains. It costs 
about 2 m. 6d. per 14 lb It is u fairly quick-acting 
manure. Naturally, very much depends on the . 
quality of your ground now. and whether It has long l 
been cultivated, and, if so. how manured. All dress¬ 
ings of the kind here mentioned should be forked In 
as soon ns applied, or otherwise they lore much of 
their value by exposure. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Silver Sand. The sard from Bedfordshire (l^ighton 
Buzzard) i* that which we have always known and used as 

silver sand- Catnip" —5, The Vine shoots are laid in 

when the Vine is pruned, and left till wanted for propa¬ 
gation in the early spring. Kindly make your No. 1 
uuerv plainer. 2, I* the house heated in which the 
btephanolis is? If not, how can y ou expect the plant to 
do well? Besides, it must have sun to ripen the wood.— 
Thornt»n Heath —Ye* ; but we (ear little good will 
fnilnw its us< -C If —See exhaustive article on “Grow ¬ 

ing Watercress." In our issue of August 20th, 1904, p. 315. 
A copy containing the above ran be had of the publisher, 
Price1' d . post free -.»/ M C - Write to St rawtnn s. 
7lA. 1 /ueen Victoria street. E C. -II. J. ,s 'our 
i Kiontogloesum leaves are attacked by thrips and red- 
spider- caused by keeping the plant* too hot and dry. 
Wash the leaves with Giahunt-compound or a litt le toft* 
snap. to which has 1*en added some Tohocco-Juice 
VoruY —Ws should think Hobday 's “ \ ilia Gardening, 
front this office, price 0*- 6d., port free, would answer v our 
purpose_/>' /»• /’•—Bee reply to “G. A.. »»• Carna¬ 

tion maggot," in our issue of December 16th, 1906, p 511. 
We presume this is the reply to which you refer.—— 
II /.' It —Yes . the Black Currant shoots am attacked by 
the mite. You might try what picking off the affecUd 
buds will do, hut we fear there is nn remedy short of 
. m lling up arid burning, seeing that you took no steps last 
season to rope with the pest, which very soon spreads.—- 
Sorter. — You must not expect any siiercM in growing 

Tii's?roses in the open air.- Mr*. Tuff -See reply to 

*• L., H rc " Increasing Uolliee," on this page. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS 

Names of plant*. —.L Huge*. The bulb you 
gend is umbai.lv that of Scilla peruviana, but to lie quite 
sure we must have flow ere. -Cyril andI .War art.- V/e 
cannot undertake to name florist flowers. \ on had better 
send blooms to a Chrysanthemum specialist. A. B. * . 
—; Adiantum eoneinnum : ’I. Tradescantia xebnna ; 

2... l-olepis gracilie.-/ #?- /'-The flower you send 

is thai of a Cllvia (Imantophyllum) mlniata. we can 
form no idea what the other plant to which you refer 

may be without seeing it.-H’»«. Hughe *-Nephrolepii 

ex alt at*. 

Names of frulla.- .v />. P.- Aw>l« Rymer — 

IT Hall. — Pear OIou Morceau- Mr*. Saunders hnox- 



a as dead^ani^ gie 


Core. Apple Blenheim orange. 
Apples: 1, winter Strawberry: 


lohn I hi‘fhe*. 
Bristol Pear main 


de Mali nee, evidently gathered too soon. 

OatalORnes received. —Herbert Terry and Sons, 

Redd itch.— Ilhn>trated Catalogue of Spring*.- -Suitor 
and Sons, Heading Vo Garden Dinru jm 


Begonia*.— —Ant. Rooxen and Son, Haarlem, Holland. 

Seed and B olh Catalogue for 1W, -Wm. By den bam 

Tamworth —Hardy Early-dowering Chrysanthemums, 


E. W. King and < 

Seed4. -Geo. Cool 

Garden Jiequurites. 


WEBBS’ 

DELICIOUS 

VEGETABLES 

FOR 

Early Work. 



Webbs’ Regina Tomato . 1,6 pkb. 

Webbs’ Masterpiece Melon ... 1/9 pkt. 
Webbs' Early Frame Caulihower 1/6 pkt. 
Webbs' New Wonderful Carrot 1/3 oz. 
Webbs’ Selected Alisa Craig Onion 

2/6 pkt. ; 3/6 oz. 
Webbs'New Forcing Com Lettuce 1/* pu. 



Webbs' Royal Favour Cucumbor 

1/6 pkt. 

Webbs’ Early Framo Radish 

6d. oz. 

Webbs' little Marvel Poa 

3/- qrt. 

Webbs' Masterpiece Onion 

1/8 pkt. 

Webbs' New Colonist Potato 

5 - peck 

Webbs' Scarlet Horn Carrot 

1/- oz. 

All Seeds Post Free. 


For particulars *ee 


WEBBS’SPRING CATALOGUE, 

1/-, gratis to customers. 

Abridged edition gratis. 

uirnn o ofiiio 

WEBB & SONS, 

W0RDSLEY,STOURBRIDGE. 

‘1 ,SI 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOWING PEAS IN POTS FOR PLANTING 
OUT. 

The demand for Peas gives rise to various 
devices to get them as early as possible. 
Those with glass accommodation to spare 
sow in boxes, pots, or turves, and from each 
considerable gain may be had compared with 
the open-air chances. Particularly is this 
evident when the Marrowfat Peas are chosen, 
for it is well known that these are not so 
hardy as the round seeded sorts. There is, 
however, so much diTerence between the 
chances of one grower and another, when the 
position of the garden is compared, that it has 
been found that even by sowing under glass 
ami planting as soon as weather allows, the 
gardener having more natural shelter, and 
the advantage of u warm, sloping border, can 
gather first, even from an ordinary outside 
sowing. A neighbouring gardener with a 
steeply-sloping garden does not need to take 
any steps beyond ordinary cultivation to get 
Pens quite early in June. Mv Peas, though 
they were carefully nursed in frames until 
March was advancing before they were 
trusted out, and then further sheltered with 
evergreen boughs, so ns to ward off cold 
winds, yet were later than those of my neigh- 
hour. But for the help of glass protection 
1 should he still further left behind, and this 
is why so many gardeners have to make the 
effort often, too, where space is limited—in 
order that they may gain a few days in secur¬ 
ing their first Peas. 

After trying several plans of 9owing, I 
have come to regard 4-inch flower-pots ns the 
most convenient and economical. They are 
easily filled, ami afier sowing the Peas they 
can be stood where boxes and turves are not 
admissible. What is more, the Pens do well 
when turned out and planted in March. Thin 
sowing is imperative. It would be wnsteful 
to sow thickly in pots, to say nothing of the 
loss of vigour and time such a course would 
inflict. In planting, too, crowded rows must 
be avoided, ns in such the plants quickly get 
exhausted when dry weather cornea. Pens 
soon show signs of distress when dry weather 
comes during pod tilling. One other point 
must be remembered, and that is to keep the 
young plants cool. Aim at a dwarf sturdy 
growth, ami never force them in a high tem¬ 
perature, as this is a sure stepping-stone to 
failure. W. S. 


ONIONS-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 

I am convinced Onions pay well to grow 
when their culture is done in the right way. 
Iu many gardens it does not pay to sow the 
seed in spring in the open ground, although 
I have seen fine crops grown in this way. 
All the same, I doubt even in those instances 
if better results would not have been ob¬ 
tained bv sowing in and planting out from 
boxes. In this garden I get nearly double 
the crop by adopting this method. I do not 
grow large exhibit ion bulbs, blit good, use¬ 
ful bulbs, weighing from G oz. to 8 oz. each. 
These keep well, adtiariKJar"e^ilm«h for 
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ordinary use. For many years I tried to ob¬ 
tain a crop by sowing in the open, but the 
plants generally went off from mildew when 
first forming their bulbs. I had to give 
up this method of culture and rely on those 
planted out. In the meantime, I tried a 
portion both ways, making notes ns to 
labour, etc., and found immense gain from 
planting out. 

Early in January I obtain some fish boxes 
(these can be bought cheaply), fill them witli 
good soil, using it somewhat fine and open. 
In these I sow the seed, giving a little warmth 
by placing in any dark position in a green¬ 
house, till the seedlings show above ground, 
when they are kept close to the glass in a 
cold-house. In due course they are removed 
to a cold frame. When the days become warm 
the lights are drawn off. to keep them sturdy. 
In the first half of April, on a moist day, they 
are planted out. Much the quickest way is 
to draw drills 4 inches to f> inches deep. I 
then shake out the plants, preserving as many 
roots as possible. Commencing at one end of 
the drill. I lay them with the base of the stem 
just under the soil, allowing the roots to lie 
along the bottom of the drill, then covering 
with fine soil, and watering to settle the soil 
about the roots. Some think it is necessary 
to put the roots down straight in the ground, 
hut this is of no importance. By planting in 
the drills the work is done more quickly 
than by planting with the dibber. 

Last spring one or two notes appeared in 
Gardening showing how little the plants 
suffer, even if small, provided they are well 
hardened off. Although you may hardly see 
them when first tint out, they soon grow away 
in suitable weather. I put the rows 1 foot 
apart, with from 3 inches to 4 inches from 
plant to plant, and sometimes even closer 
than this. I have seen them grown touching 
each other in the rows. It is astonishing the 
weight of bulbs that can he taken from land 
when grown thus. I used to think close 
growing favoured the spread of mildew. This 
is not so, as 1 have found those growing 
thinly on the ground are equally had. I give 
a dressing of dry wood-ashes when the 
Onions begin to grow, which seems to help 
them. Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clubbing in vegetables - Can you tell me the 
l*t:*t treatment for a garden in which most of the 
\ei*etaides have clubbed roots? Will Rat-lime he 
HiilUclent, or would unslaked lime lie more satis¬ 
factory? In either ease, how long should the 
ground lie fallow after treatment?—F. 8 

[We should not recommend gas lime at this 
late period of the winter, because sufficient 
interval is not given between its application 
and the planting of spring crops. New lime, 
fresh from the kiln—a bushel to each perch — 
may be given to greater advantage. In 
applying fresh kiln-lime there need he no 
“ fallow,” because there is nothing injurious 
in lime, but, in the case of gas-lime, the case 
is different. We should ndvise trenching to 
a depth consistent with the nature of the soil, 
not bringing to the surface any inert sub¬ 
soil, and apply lime to the surface after dig 
ging or trenching is finished. Lime does not 


need to be dug deeply into the soil. In 
planting vegetables subject to clubbing the 
practice of dipping the roots into a mixture 
of lime, soot, and clay, reduced to a paint¬ 
like consistency previous to replanting, is a 
good one, and has often been a means of 
escape from this garden trouble. It is sup¬ 
posed to be brought about by iusect infesta¬ 
tion, so that by trenching it is posssible to 
so break up their haunts that they are not 
able to make such united attack on newlv- 
plauted roots. Both liine and soot are good ; 
so also is salt iu summer. Hoot should he 
given during the winter months, so that its 
properties are absorbed and utilised by forth¬ 
coming crops. This could be applied before 
digging, the lime after.] 

Bones us manure.— There Is a dillk-ulty in 
using bones hi manure. Will you la- kind enough to 
inform me whether they nerve the pur|H>se of supply- 
inn phosphates if they are burnt and then distributed 

OVPI I lie Mill . R. it. 

[You do not say what the difficulty is that 
you experience in using bones, nud as we are 
left iu the dark as to the soil or crop for 
which they ure intended it is useless guessing. 
If, however, your trouble is in reducing bones 
from the household to a condition suitable for 
use as manure, write again. Yes; if the 
bones arc burnt the ash will be rich in phos¬ 
phate of lime. This material used to be 
much employed for the manufacture of super¬ 
phosphate. You will, of course, lose the 
nitrogen in the hones, and unless there is 
good reason fof carrying out the operation it 
would he more economical to adopt other 
methods.] 

Cropping wall border.-I have n good walled 
kitchen garden, area about J nere, with an 18 feet 
border ulonR the north side protected by u sub¬ 
stantial tin-feet brick wall. It now conI n ins good 
Celery, l.ok-*, a small putch of Spinach, several 
rows of broccoli (not one of which has yet formed 
curd*, and a patch of spring t'abhage plants iu an 
initial stage of development. Kindly inform me what 
vegetables I might reasonably expect ns inuin crops 
from the months of October to May? I should add 
that the noil is a rich, deep loam. The walls un¬ 
covered with fruit-trees—Morello Cherries on the 
nortli side. Plums and Pears on the three other 
sides; but for the past four years the crops have 
been nil. The Aspnrugu* beds made three years 
back have failed for the past two seasons. T be¬ 
labour in the garden costs from 1.00 to l.'ioo per 
annum. Can you recommend un np-to-dute working 
gardener’s calendar which would enable me to 
check operations and ensure their being curried out 
at the right moment?— Dido. 

[It is just possible your wall fruit-trees, in¬ 
cluding Morello Cherries, fail to fruit be¬ 
cause I he borders are too heavily cropped 
with vegetables, and that when done close to 
the trees is injurious to the roots.* causing 
them to be ofte n injured by digging, the 9oil 
to be too light and porous, and because of 
frequent manure dressings to be too rich for 
fruit-trees. Asparagus beds made three 
years can yet be only just getting strong 
to furnish heads. Much depends on how first 
made and the nature of the roots when 
planted. If the subsequent growth has been 
weak, the beds need liberal dressings of half 
decayed animnl manure applied to them at 
once, and with the manure very light sprink¬ 
lings of salt. ir|* sulphate.(d.nmmonin. If you 
are paving from €„0?l M ^300 per nnmini for 
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good gardening ability to render the questions 
you nsk needless. lJo you keep a practical 
gardener or employ mere labourers only? 
That is always expensive gardening, jus ’it 
leads to so many failures. We can commend 
to von no better ordinary calendar than the 
one we publish weekly under the heading, I 
‘'The Coming Week’s ’Work.” With respect 
to the border you name, do you mean that it 
is n border on the north side of the garden, 
looking south, or a border looking north? A 
south or sunny border should now be heavily 
manured and deeply worked, to be ready for 
sowing early Peas. Beans, Carrots, Radishes, 
Lettuces, and similar things. Inter planting j 
some early Potatoes. A north border when ; 
the present crops on it are off, should be 
also manured and deeply worked, ready for 
late Pens, late Cauliflowers, white Turnips, 
or any crops intended to do well during hot, 
dry weather. It is early yet for Broccoli , 
plants to form heads. No crops, other than 
those you have, can be got out now to turn in 
before the month of May.] 

POTATO SUPERLATIVE. 

This very fine main crop Potato enjoyed the | 
honour of bringing, at thd National Potato ! 


place the boxes should be kept dark, ns this 
greatly hastens the growth. When the young 
plants begin to grow, watering will hove to 
be done very carefully, or the plants will fall 
over and spoil. During the warm weather 
good Cress may be grown on a shady border, 
if the seed is sown thickly und then covered 
with very fine soil. The ground for Cress 
cannot be too rich.— Herbert Thackeray. 


QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

A MUSHROOM DISEASE (HYPOMYCES 
PERN1CIOSUS). 

During certain seasons cultivated Mush¬ 
rooms are destroyed in a wholesale manner 
by this disease, not merely in this country, 
but also on the Continent; more especially in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, where Mush¬ 
room culture is conducted oil a very exten¬ 
sive scale. The primary cause of the mis¬ 
chief is a minute parasitic fungus, which, 
when once introduced, spreads very quickly 
under the conditions of temperature and 
moLturo essential for the rapid growth of 
Mushrooms. 

Description. Well marked symptoms are 



Potato Superlative, from specimens sent by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Heading. 


Society's Exhibition, in London, in Derem- 
ber lust, not only iu its single dish class, the 
largest competition, but also the finest and 
handsomest samples. The vendors and intro¬ 
ducers, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Rending, 
gave no less than ten prizes in the class, and 
at least as many more might have been 
awarded, so good were the samples. Super¬ 
lative is a somewhat long and slightly flat¬ 
tened t uber of distinctly handsome form. The 
variety had for parents those popular ones, 
Up-to-Dute and Windsor Castle, and ft has 
all the best properties of these two in com¬ 
bination. All who grew it for trial last year 
spoke of it in high terms. The Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society has, after trial at Wisley, 
awarded Superlative a first-olnss certificate. 
It is a strong grower, needs ample room, is 
a heavy cropper, the tubers of fine quality, 
and keeping well. D. 

Cress.— All salad lovers should grow some 
Cress, either indoors or outside. There is not 
a month in the year in which good Cress 
may not be had. To get it during winter a 
sharp beat is required, ns unless grown 
quickly it is not tender. Indoors the seed 
should be sown in boxes of fairly light soil — 
not covering it, but simply pressing it into 
ihe surface and well soaking with water 
through a fine rose. U 444 I ”**rininntiwri takes 
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evident from the earliest stages of disease, 
the mycelium of the parasite growing up with 
that of the Mushroom. The latter, instead 
of gradually developing into a rnp and stem, 
becomes an irregularly-shaped monstrous soft 
mass, which, if allowed to grow, often ex¬ 
ceeds in size that of a full-grown Mushroom. 
Sometimes a small, deformed cap is present, 
hut, ns a rule, the entire mass of n disensed 
Mushroom consists of a much swollen stem. 
After a time the parasite forms its spores on 
the surface of the diseased mass, appearing 
under the form of a snow-white, minute 
velvety covering. After the spores are scat- 
tered the diseased Mushroom rapidly decays, 
forming a putrid mass having a very disagree¬ 
able, pungent smell. 

Re*< kdieh. — Numerous Toadstools and 
other fungi suffering from the parasitism of 
different kinds of Hypomyees arc common iu 
our woods and pastures every season, and 
spores are probably introduced into the 
Mushroom-bed olongwith the manure or road- 
sweepings commonly used. (1) In some in¬ 
stances it is certain that the spawn is in¬ 
fected before it is placed in the Mushroom- 
bed. In such cases, when the spawn com¬ 
mences to “ run,” the threads, instead of hav- 
ing a clear and sharp outline like white cord, 
present a fluffy appearance, due to the pre¬ 
sence of the parasite on the surface of the 


strands ; the bruuches arc also much fewer 
iu number than when the spawn is healthy 
mid growing vigorously. Unuer such circum¬ 
stances the entire bed should be removed 
before the parasite produces spores; other- 
wise, if the house becomes thoroughly in¬ 
fested, common experience has shown that 
the disease is exceedingly difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. (2) Wlipn infection occurs through the 
introduction of spores into the house by wind 
or other causes, the disease, may be confined 
to certain portions of the bed. und the prompt 
removal of the infected Mushrooms as soon 
as the slightest symptoms are observed may 
prevent the disease assuming the propor¬ 
tions of an epidemic. (3) After removing 
the soil and manure of an infected bed, great 
care should be taken in cleansing the tools, 
boots, and even clothing; otherwise there is 
great risk of infecting other beds. Rejected 
soil and manure should be at once removed 
from the neighbourhood of the Mushroom- 
beds. They may be applied to the land, as 
the contained spores, so far ns is known, can 
only develop on some kinds of fungus, and do 
not attack any other cultivated crop. (4) 
When a house or other structure in which 
Mushrooms are grown hns become infected, 
it should bo completely emptied and tho¬ 
roughly sprayed, both roof, walls, und flour, 
three times, at intervals of ten days, with a 
solution of sulphate of copper—1 lb. of sul¬ 
phate to fifteen gallons of water. During 
this period of spraying the house should be 
kept warm and moist, for the purpose of 
favouring germination of the spores of the 
parasite, which are destroyed with greater 
certainty when growing than when in a rest¬ 
ing condition . — leaflet of the Hoard of Ayri- 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight (J. C. R.).— This insect 
pest is very abundant on Apple-trees—far 
too much so- -and its presence indicates 
neglect to lake proper steps to deal with it. 
Your first course should he to severely prune 
all nflWted trees, putting the prunings into a 
harrow ami having them at once burned. 
Well wash the harrow before using it for any 
other purpose. Then it is evident the soil 
about the trees needs to be removed some 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, and he buried into 
a deep trench, replacing it with soil from 
the vegetable quarters. Next get boiling 
water in a pail in which is mixed strong soda, 
and with that kept hot, well wash out all the 
places infested. After that make up a stiff 
paste of clay, soft-soap, strong soda water, 
and paraffin, and with that coat over all in¬ 
fested parts of the tree stems, to exclude air 
from eggs or insects. The puraifin should be 
first well mixed with dry c lav as much ns 
it will absorb—then the soft-soap dissolved 
in hot soda-water, mixed with the clay, mak¬ 
ing a thick paste. 

Grub attacking Begonia leaf .--Could you give 
me the name of ilie enclosed caterpillar? It feed-* 
011 the Regoniit enclosed, is most voracious, and en¬ 
tirely ruins the appearance of the plants. 1 h id 
several last year. Till* Is ilie first Mild winter. How 
cun 1 prevent it coming?—C. Him.. 

[The caterpillar attacking your Begonia is 
that of the angle shades-moth (Phlogophoru 
meticulosa). It is a very common insect, and 
by no means particular ns to its food. The 
only practical way of dealing with these 
caterpillars is by picking them off the plants 
on which they are feeding. Of course, if you 
could prevent the moths from laying their 
eggs on the plants you would not he troubled 
with the caterpillars, but 1 cannot., I am sorry 
to say, tell you how that is to be nccom- 

ilished. The moths, which measure from 

\ inch to 2 inches across the wings from tip 
to tip, are of a pale brownish-yellow colour, 
with darker markings, the most prominent of 
which is an angle formed by two dark lines 
on the front wings.—G. S. 8.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."—AVir Edition, recited, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , medium 
8co. t 15s. ; post free, 15s. Cd. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
librani use or presentation: — 1st. in I voL, finely ami 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, Hi. nett. 

fnd, in S nols., half bound sage green morocco, tU. netL 

. . . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CURIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Several important types of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have been but poorly represented for 
years, but evidence is not wanting that 
taste is ehnnging. The large nud often top- 
heavy blooms of the Japanese varieties do 
not appear to find the favour that they once 
did. Preference is being given to the small, 
to medium-sized flowers, and the singles are 


very dainty as well ns weird appearance; 
colour, soft mauve, on a white ground. A 
vase of this vuricty was shown nt the N.C.S. 
December show, and was much admired. 

/Esthetic.— This is an excellent com¬ 
panion to the first-mentioned sort. Its 
pleasing and quaint form is admirably por¬ 
trayed in the accompanying illustration, giv¬ 
ing the reader an excellent idea of its peculi¬ 
arities. This flower also has lubulur petals, 
the ends of which nre somewhat spoon¬ 
shaped. The colour in this instance is a 
shade of old gold, and is seen to advantage 
under artificial light; height, about 3 feet. 

Golden Faden.—A lthough this variety 


A flowering 'hoot of Chrvaanthcmum Kithetie, 


increasing in pnpufariiv in a wonderful man¬ 
ner. There is now infinite variety in the 
single-flowered section. Not only are there 
large and small flowered types, but there is 
quite an interesting series, which may hence¬ 
forth be termed Japanese single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. In this last-mentioned section there 
is c. type which may bn further described ns 
possessing quaint arid curious forms. At the 
present period the list of sorts under this 
heading is not a very long one, but no doubt 
it will be soon added to. A few of the more 
interesting arc : — 

Thirza Cherry.—T his is a very pretty 
variety, having narrow, tubular petals, with 
spoon-shaped ends, giving the blossoms, 
which on* produced lining sprgy*, n 
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does not partake of the same characteristics 
as those already described, the blossoms are 
distinctly pleasing, and have a speeinl value 
for early December displays. The petals nre 
very narrow (almost wiry) and nre neatly dis¬ 
posed round ft good disc. The colour may be 
described ns fawn, and the petals nre some¬ 
times tipped chestnut. Several good bunches 
of this curious flower were shown at the 
Crystal Palace December show. 

Gold Lock.— This variety is generally 
classified among the “ thrend-petnlled ” sec¬ 
tion, probably on account of its very long, 
drooping, and curling petals, which are nar- 
row, tubular, and spoon shaped at the ends. 
Asa matter of fact, it is a .single flower, with 
a high, well-formed disc, nud with a single 


row of pelals curiously displayed. The colour 
may be described as light yellow, tinged pink. 

What Ho !—This was one of the earliest of 
the quaint single flowered sorts, and was the 
subject of much comment at the period of its 
introduction, some seven or eight years ago. 
There are very few petals (a single*row), and 
these are stout- and tubular, being 3 inches 
to 5 inches in length, drooping, and building 
up a fantastic flower; colour, pale yellow, 
tall. This variety has recently sported, so 
we may hear of the sport being properly fixed 
very soon. E. G. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings kept too close. 

—Invariably growers who are ex¬ 
hibitors commence to insert cut¬ 
tings in November and December, 
during which period the weather 
is dull and dark. In such cir¬ 
cumstances it is difficult to carry 
out the propagation satisfactorily, 
and these facts are intensified 
when tile grower happens to be 
living in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. What, then, must, 
he the condition of affairs when, 
in addition to being handicapped 
with bad light, growers keep the 
cuttings in close almost air-tight 
—frames during the rooting? In 
many instances the cuttings an* 
predisposed to fail because they 
have been reared under darkened 
glass roofs, and not infrequently 
the plants have been highly 'fed 
during the development of buds 
and blossoms. Growths that de¬ 
velop under these conditions can¬ 
not be healthy. It id easy, then, 
to appreciate what must he the 
condition of cuttings taken from 
such n source, especially when 
they are kept close in a small 
frame cm tile greenhouse bench. 
Cuttings of this description are 
liable to damp off, and. even 
should they root, the plants must 
he poor. Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings do much better when a fair 
amount of air is left on in these 
small propagufiug frames. Tine 
cuttings under these conditions 
do certainly flag, hut the more 
natural method of treating them 
appear* to answer very well, for 
in three weeks or a month the cut¬ 
tings root quite satisfactorily.— 
W. V. T. 

Six good Pompon Anemones. 

This is a type of the Chrysan¬ 
themum that deserves extended 
culture, and those who know little 
or nothing of the charms of the 
Pompon Anemones would be well 
advised to take in hand a small 
selection of the better kinds. For 
exhibition, in which ense the 
plant inis to be somewhat severely 
disbudded, the quaint forms of the 
flower have much that is beauti¬ 
ful in their character. It is far 
better, however, to give this type 
of the (lower such culture ns will 
exhibit the free-flowering char¬ 
acter to perfection. In most in¬ 
stances the plants are of dwarf to 
medium height, and invariably 
have a useful, bushy habit of 
growth. That being so, it is easy 
to appreciate their value for de¬ 
solation, beautiful blossoms, in elegant 
sprays, resulting in consequence of the 
natural development of the buds, or us 
a result of a partial disbudding of 
the terminnl buds. The Pompon Anemone* 
are not in the least difficult to cultivate. All 
that the grower need give himself any concern 
nbout is to insert his cuttings in early Janu¬ 
ary, and after they are rooted to pinch back 
the plants to make them bushy. A good 
selection of sorts is the all important item, 
as the catalogued sorts differ very consider¬ 
ably in their character. A better half-a-dozen 
than the following would be very difficult to 
find:—Marie Stuart has pale lilac guard 
florets. sulphurlJIWiVdl (HiilTi Emily Row- 
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white sport fiom the first-named. Autonius 
has rich golden-yellow guard florets and disc. 
Magenta King, with magenta gunrd florets 
and yellow disc, is a striking flower. Calliope 
has ruby-red guard florets and red disc; 
while Perle has rose-lilac guard florets and 
pale rose disc. The two last-named are taller 
than the others.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums to bloom in early 
November (J. //. T .).—Your enquiry is a 
somewhat comprehensive one, as you give us 
a list of Chrysanthemums possessing varied 
characteristics, saying you want them to 
come into flower in the first week of Novem¬ 
ber next. You also want us to give you the 
size of the blooms, and whether the plants 
are bushy or not. Our difficulty is increased 
because, almost without exception, the names 
are spelt incorrectly. The uames, etc., are 
as follows : — 


Same. 

I-ord Ludlow 
Nellie Pockett.. 
Wm. Seward .. 
M. Wm. lioluiet 
Florence Piercy 
Simplicity.. 
Source d’Or .. 
Mu. Wright 
Niveum 
M. Panckoukc 
Mme. Dcsgrange 
Golden Elsie 
Mrs. Judge Bene¬ 
dict . 


| Whirh hud 

Ti/pe. When to stop. to 

retain. 

Japanese Third week M*v 1st crown 
First week April 2nd crown 
Natural break Terminal hud 

:: " 

Last week March 2nd crown 
Natural break Terminal bud 
Third week Max 1st crown 
First week May „ 

Early March 2nd crown 
Natural break Terminal bud 


Reflexed 


Anemone Third week May 1st crown 


Varieties recommended to be stopped at 
a natural “ break,” retaining terminal buds, 
are those developing blooms of medium size, 
and, in most instances, the plants are fairly 
bushy. In,other instances the flowers are 
large, and if the plants be treated as advised, 
the blooms should be in good condition by 
the first week in November. Some of your 
names it is impossible to trace.—W. V. T. 


pot. Those under glass have been a success. 
The one on the open wall grew well euough, 
but the blooms were spoilt from the un¬ 
favourable climatic conditions. This hap¬ 
pened eight yenrs ago. 1 have one in a cold- 
house doing grandly this season. From this 
I have hud grund blooms every year. Two 
of the plunts now show weakness. Last year 
I obtained three new plants from the same 
source, potted them into 8-inch pots, and in 
July, they being a mass of roots, were moved 
into 12-inch pots, and now have shoots from 
10 feet to 12 feet long. These will be planted 
out in due course, and I am convinced this 
is the best way to start plants. 

1 never could get on with plants that had 
been raised in heat. How can one expect 
plants grown in strong heat to succeed in 
cold borders? Plants raised hardy, if ever 
so small, are cheaper ill the end, unless you 
are prepared to grow them on in pots, und 
even then I was never successful. On several 
occasions I have tried forcing this Rose in 
strong heat, but with poor results. Brought 
on slowly, it does well, and in cold-houses in 
pots gives good returns. The strange thing 
in its culture is the rapidity of growth when 
it starts away, mnkiug enormous growth the 
first season, followed by quite the reverse the 
next. Canker is its great enemy. When this 
occurs close to the ground much benefit arises 
from raising a mound of soil over the can¬ 
kered portion. I have seen plants root into 
this, giving them a new lease of life. Re¬ 
garding pruning, many opinions are to he 
found. I cannot follow that of cutting nil 
new growth away when the blooming is over. 
I have seen it answer well enough with strong 
plants for n season or two, hut failure comes 
in the end. J. CROOK. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA ROSES FOR 
SUNNY BORDER. 

(Reply to “ Menai.”) 


ROSES. 

ROSE MARECIIAL NIEL. 

With the coming season many will wish to 
commence the culture of this Rose, while 
cithers that have previously failed will make 
another attempt. Although this Rose has 
been in cultivation for so many years, there 
are evidently many that fail with it, judg¬ 
ing from.the questions that annually reach 
the editor. This goes to show how uncer¬ 
tain it is. I remember when plants cost 
four times the price that they do now. Since 
that time I have read ninny articles in the 
gardening press and otherwise on its culture, 
and much light has been diffused thereby. 
Still, he would he a bold man that ventured 
to say he would succeed with every plant. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a plant thriv¬ 
ing grandly, covering a large space, and in a 
few years to see this plant go off with can¬ 
ker. In other instances you find a plant to 
which every care has been given in preparing 
the border, etc., remain stagnant for years, 
ultimately go off or produce a strong growth 
from the bottom. 

Much lin-s been said regarding the stock 
it is budded on, and others affirm that it does 
best on its own roots. Be this as it may, the 
fuct remains that under all conditions it is 
a capricious Rose. Lovers of Roses often 
have a* fine treat at the Temple Show from 
the grand blooms shown, and of that bright 
yellow which shows high culture. I have 
tried it under various conditions, and fre¬ 
quently with results similar to the foregoing. 
In this garden previous to my time (seventeen 
years ago) no plant had ever been made to 
grow. But I resolved to do my host to suc¬ 
ceed. I obtained plants that had been raised 
in strong bent under glass, grew them in 
pots, amt planted out under gluss, but failure 
followed. 1 then tried rooting cuttings, grow¬ 
ing them on to stroug plants. These, too, 
failed. I then saw some plants growing in a 
nursery in an exposed place at Downhnni 
Market. These had been budded close to the 
ground, where they were growing in an open 
quarter of the nursery. 1 ordered six plants 
to he sent me in the autumn. These were 
potted, brought on in cold-house the first 
summer. Three were plnnted out under glass, 
two planted outsidpr^ihe other grown in a 
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The Hybrid Tens are equnlly ns good for a 
light soil us the Teas - at least, most sorts 
are—but you will find it n good plan to mulch 
this border in June with some very rotten 
manure, or. thnt from stables where pent- 
Moss is used. It is not wise to give a heavy 
dressing of manure, ns this excludes the 
warmth of the sun too much. We think the 
best arrangement in planting your border 
would he to have a row of plants about n foot 
away from the wall and about 3 feet apart. 
These should consist of vigorous sorts, but not 
so rampant as the Gloire (le Dijon tribe. 
We append a selection of sorts suitable for 
this purpose. The remainder of the border 
could he laid out in groups of five plants of 
a sort. We should prefer the groups, then 
the intervening spaces could be plnnted with 
Violas of good contrasting colours. These 
would provide you with a lovely display the 
greater part of the summer. Varieties for 
back row: Billiard et Bum*. Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Francois Crousse, Germaine 
Trochon, Gustave Regis, Mme. Charles 
Momiier,.Gruss an Teplitz. Corallina, Marie 
d'Orleans, White and Pink Mainun Cocliet, 
Souvenir de Pierre Nottiug. Gloire Lyon- 
naise, Caroline Testout, and Mine. Wagram. 
A light Bamboo frame-work could he made 
for the above to support their growths, which 
would he preferable to nailing them to the 
wall, even if you were able to do so. 

For grouping. — G. Nabonnand. Jean 
Fernet, Lady Roberts, Mme. Berkeley, Mine. 
Hoste, f Mmr. Jean Dupuy, Dr. Felix Guyou. 
Peace, Antoine Rivoire, *Mme. Abel 
Chateuay, Admiral Dewey, H’lnrn Watson, 
Duchess of Portland, Killarnev, Kniserin 
Augusta Victoria, *La Tosca, *Marie Vau 
lloutte, Mme. Edmee Metz, Mme. J. Grolez, 
Mme. Rnvary, *Pharisner, Prince de Bui 
garie, and Souvenir du President Carnot, nil 
of which produce their blossoms on good stiff 
stalks. Those kinds that nre most vigorous 
are marked with an nsterisk. 

As you desire to plant the front of the bor¬ 
der with low-growing subjects, try, iu addi¬ 
tion to those you name, double white Arahis, 
Aubrietias, Geum miniatum, Arnebia 
echioides, Campanula carpatica, Iheris 
corisefolia, and Snxifrngas of sorts. We 
think, however, you would find that to eon- 
fine the plantiug to Roses and Tufted Pan 


sies would, on the whole, make the best dis- 
piny. 

As to the other border, we fear with such 
a shallow soil you will have very little suc¬ 
cess with anything. Try some Shirley Pop¬ 
pies, taking care to sow early. The Margarita 
Carnations would also do well, as would a 
front row of Arabia, double white, Alyssum, 
double yellow, and Aubrietias. 


NOTES AND EE FLIES. 


Rose Royal Scarlet. —Colour will ever he 
au important factor in a Rose. If other 
qualities are lacking these can be excused pro¬ 
vided really good colour be present. No one 
enn dispute the brilliant colouring of the 
above single-flowered Hybrid Perpetual. A 
peculiarity of the variety is its tendency to 
flower right up the shoot h, and this must, be 
remembered when pruning. If old wood be 
cut out the last year’s growths are best re¬ 
tained nearly full length. Royal Scarlet 
makes a lovely garden Rose, and it should 
be freely planted as such, nlthough I could 
not recommend it for massing, as the general 
effect is not what we obtain from such Roses 
as Marquise de Salisbury, Crnmoisie-Hu- 
perieur, etc. Royal Scarlet would make a 
beautiful edging to a large bed of Frau Karl 
Druscliki.—E. 

Rose Climbing Papa Contier.— Admirers of 
the original dwarf form of above will welcome 
this climbing sport, especially for pillars of 
tall conservatories. During the dull winter 
months its numerous rosy-crimson buds are 
welcome ns well ns useful, and although it 
does not.possess the grand colour of Liberty, 

I find the buds extremely useful ns a pale 
red shade. The climbing Papa Gontier will 
make an interesting pillar Rose when it has 
been established a few yenrs and allowed to 
become fairly dense. In its early stages of 
growth there is a tendency tolnnkiness, which 
no one admires in a Rose. Outdoors, on a 
south or west wall, this Rose should also 
prove a valuable sort, there being hut few 
really good rosy-red or crimson climbing 
Roses. For a small greenhouse I should not 
commend any of these strong climbing Roses, 
for, us a rule, the dwarf forms grow quite 
strong enough. I have seen Papa Gontier 
covering n back wall of a greenhouse, the 
growths being of wondrous vigour.— Rosa. 

Rose Betty (Hybrid Tea).—This novelty 
may he described as a yellowish Mth. W. J. 
Grant, hut there is also something about the 
flower reminiscent of Luciole, a splendid 
Rose hut a poor grower. I hope Betty will 
prove to be a good vigorous Rose, but of this 
one cannot fairly pass an opinion until one 
has had it longer under cultivation. The 
plant shown when the Rose received the gold 
medul last July certainly appeared to he 
more vigorous than Mrs. VV. J. Grant. It is 
sweetly perfumed, and the exquisite deep- 
petnlled blooms and buds must make 
it a favourite. Although so lovely in 
colour and form the variety appears some¬ 
what wanting in fulness, and this is rather a 
fault of so many of our present-day novelties. 
It is strange that true Teas of the standard 
of Mine, de Watteville, Souvenir d’Elise Vur- 
don, Catherine Mermet. etc., nre not forth¬ 
coming as they used to he.— W. X. 


Mme. Alfred Carrifere as a standard.— 

This Rose, usually looked upon as best oil a 
wall or pergola, mnkes a leally splendid 
standard, and I wonder it is not more often 
grown in this way. It is a very strong grower 
--so much so that a two year old plant will 
have a head quite a yard through. Towards 
the end of August this Rose is in perfection 
on a standard. Then its fine semi-drooping 
shoots have numerous laterals, all hearing 
blossom, and the creamy-white tint, together 
with lurge-sized flower and sweet fragrance, 
nre all points that commend the Rose to the 
lover of these free garden sorts. A fine 
variety to associate with the above Rose is 
Gruss an Teplitz. grown in the same way ; in 
fact, alternate plants of each would form a 
splendid avenue. We all know the old Gloire 
de Dijon, how its drooping shoots soon be¬ 
come weighed down with lovely buds, so it is 
with the two varieties named, and if a good 
pink Rose WRrqiwfliRed I should recommend 
England’* Glory or Lady Waterlow.— Rosa. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE VIRGIN’S BOWER 
(CLEMATIS VITICELLA ALBA). 
This is a beautiful Clematis of what one 
might call the medium size, and, I think, 
more valuable than any of the large kinds 
for its fine freedom of growth, perfect hardi¬ 
ness, and grace of habit. In its increase they 
use another plant of the same species— i.e., 
Viticella—and, therefore, there is less danger 
of loss than ill the case of the large kinds 
crafted on the wild and European Clematises. 
This Clematis is so free that it might be 
planted on trees and shrubs. I put it on a 
double-flowering Cherry, and it ran up the 


IRIS TUBEROSA. 

Well-known in English gardens since the 
time of Parkinson, who spoke of it as the 
Velvet Flower de Luce, Iris tuberosa is yet 
at present an inmate of comparatively few 
gardens, even in districts where one might 
expect to see it at least occasionally. It is, 
it is true, not one of the easy subjects which 
simply require to be planted to become 
happy, and its likes and dislikes are not 
always possible to meet in this varied and 
variable climate of ours. One cannot, there¬ 
fore, hope to say anything which will be of 
any encouragement to those who have tried 
and failed with it, as I have done ; and yet 
it is well to understand the limitations which 


may gather from its popular name in souin 
of its native lands, where it is called by a 
name signifying “The Widow,” in allusion 
j to its somewhat funereal colouring in the 
eyes of those who have not fully studied its 
colour charms, it has about its flowers a 
beauty which makes those who know it fully 
conscious of its attractions. Variable as it is 
in some particulars, it may generally bo de- 
i scribed as having its blades of an almost black 
velvety purple, its falls of a pretty olive- 
green, while streaks of green or yellow appear 
to give a touch of still greater charm. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the flower is on a stem about 
a foot in height, only one being produced 
upon each stem, and the blooms are each 


The white Virgin's Bower (Clematia Viticella alba) on a wall in a Surrey garden. 



tree and bloomed in a most charming way 
for many years in ordinary loam. I find all 
the plants of this group are very precious 
for cutting. Cut in long wreaths they will 
keep for days hanging down from shelves, 
which vigorous climbing plants do not usually 
do cut in the same way. It wants very care¬ 
ful planting, being at once small and rather 
fragile. If seeds could be obtained it might 
be a very beautiful thing to raise seedlings 
in the hope of getting plants of the same hue 
and, perhaps, other pretty colours. The type 
of this plant is so free in every way tliat I 
have put it in ordinary hedgerows, and there 
it goes on and survives for years, throwing up 
wreaths of bloom above the Sweet Briers and 
Thorns, of which the hedge is composed. ! 
Of course, these rough usages do not, as we 
see in the illustration, preclude its use on 
walls and borders and iu^gurdens. i W. I 
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meet us on every hand in our efforts to culti¬ 
vate certain flowers. It is as much a gain 
to know what will not do as to know in what 
way other flowers which accommodate them¬ 
selves to our climates and gardens may be 
successfully cultivated. It is of no use wast¬ 
ing time, space, and money on plants which 
are inevitably doomed to failure under the 
conditions of our gardens. On the other 
hand, a knowledge of the essential require¬ 
ments of this quaint, but pretty, Iris may 
lead those who have the opportunity of grow¬ 
ing the plant satisfactorily to attempt its 
cultivation with a reasonable expectation that 
it will thrive and bloom under their care. 

I will, however, in the first place, say a 
little about the plant itself and its native 
habitats, as a consideration of these will 
naturally lead up to its requirements and its 
dislikes. Although not a showy Iris, as one 


about 2 inches across. The leaves arc of con¬ 
siderable length, but there is little uniformity 
in this respect. They have a sharp and 
rather horny point. The root, which is bul¬ 
bous in its earliest stages, is eventually a 
tuber. It blooms in this country in March 
and April. Its native habitats are some 
guide as to its requirements in this country, 
and give us also some idea of the reasons of 
its failure in many parts of the three king¬ 
doms. It is found in Southern France, Cor¬ 
sica, Sicily, the south and middle of Italy, 
through to Greece, and the Greek Islands, 
and a part of European Turkey. 

Broadly speaking, this shows that it is an 
Iris which requires a hot and dry resting 
season, and it is the absence of this condition 
which makes it such a disappointment in 
many districts. It may be said, indeed, to 
be of little use to the gardeuer in the open, 
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save in the south of England and in the 
warmer and drier parts along the East Coast. 
Even in the south of England and on dry 
soils, such a9 the chalk formation, it is un¬ 
certain in its blouming, save after a very dry 
and sunny summer. Thus its limited value 
in this country, as there are few gardens in 
the midlands, the north, Scotland, or Ireland 
where the precise conditions it requires can 
be secured in an average season. In my own 
garden I have never been able to flower it in 
the open after the first season. Probably the 
plants had been thoroughly ripened off under 
proper conditions before I purchased them. 
Even Sir Michael Foster, who gives a full 
description of this Iris in his little work on 
the bulbous Irises, says that it is exceedingly 
cupricious, and, although it flourishes with 
him, it flowers freely in some years only and 
in others the blooms are very scarce. Sir 
Michael's opinion is that it seems to need the 
sunniest, driest spot which can be given it. 
This is entirely in accordance with my own 
experience and observation, and I feel that it 
is only those in the wanner and drier portions 
of these islands who can hope to have any 
real prospect of satisfaction from this in¬ 
teresting flower, which is only a little more 
satisfactory under ordinary conditions than 
the lovely, but difficult, Cushion Irises. 

S. ARNOTT. 

Sunny mend, Dumfries, Scotland. 


NOTES ON LILIES. 

The earlier writers on Lilies and their culti¬ 
vation were apparently agreed that the 
species comprising this magnificent genus 
should never be dried off. the bulbs approach¬ 
ing so near to perpetual rooting that it was 
generally regarded as detrimental to their 
ensuing growth to permit them to become dry 
and at rest absolutely out of the soil. As a 
set-ofT against this theory, however, we have 
the continuous experience year by year with 
ship-loads of bulbs from different parts of the 
globe, and these bulbs are not only dry for 
weeks together, but, as a rule — I do not say 
nlwnys—flower well in the season of planting 
to such an extent, at least, as to suggest that 
but little, if any, harm, even so far as re¬ 
ducing the vigour or stature of the plant, 
follows. Indeed, in certain instances, as 
e.flr., L. tigrinum in variety, umbel latum, and 
others akin, elegans, etc., the bulbs would 
appear to prefer a season of rest such as 
cannot always be given when the-plants re¬ 
main in the soil. Home of the above-named 
kinds, indeed, lifted in the usual way for 
commercial purposes in the autumn, are kept 
into February or March, the bulbs remaining 
sound mid firm meanwhile and flowering just 
ns well, if not better, than others treated in 
a directly opposite manner. 

There are exceptions to this, of course, 
caused by the different characteristics of the 
bulbs and their innate tendency or the re¬ 
verse to a more or less continuous rooting. 
For example, such Lilies ns Henryi, aurutum 
kinds generally, and the whole host of 
speoiosum varieties cannot be dried off for 
prolonged periods—if, indeed, at all with¬ 
out losing considerably in their stature, and, 
therefore, of their vigour. This is seen 
abundantly in the growth of the speciosum 
Lilies imported each year from Japan, the 
stem growth rarely exceeding 3J feet, while 
the established examples of. say, two years, 
will reach a height of 5 feet, C feet, or even 
more than this. Nor is it merely a question 
of so many inches of stem ; rather is it due 
to that greater vigour nml freedom, first, of 
bnsni-root growth, whieli insures in turn 
that fuller development of bulb, and whieli 
is responsible not only for the larger propor¬ 
tion of stem or its greater size generally, but 
for the increased stature of the plant, ns well 
ns the much increased size of the flowers 
individually and their greater numbers. 

There is a third point, which is this: 
“ Manure or no manure?” Here, too, the 
earlier cultivators favoured no manure, while 
continued experience has long ago proved 
that not a few of the Lilies are really gross 
feeding and benefit by rich soils, while others 
object to them. Of the Lilies that prefer 
manure, no better instance could be afforded 
tliun Lilium speoiosum in all its forms, while 
such as gignntiMiiii, Henryi, aurutum plnty- 
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phyUum, colcbicum, Hansoni, sulphureuin, 
and others may also be included. An oppo¬ 
site instance is found ill the Madonna Lily 
(L. candidum), and which is difficult at the 
present time, in some low lying localities, to 
permanently establish. Lilium candidum is 
not alone in this dislike of manure or rich 
soils, and we may bracket with it such ns 
L. testneeum, L. Krnmeri, L. rubellmn, and 
many morp. Then, again, there is a set 
preferring peat or vegetable soils generally, 
while, again, others are distinctly, if not 
essentially, moisture loving. The peat and 
moisture-loving kinds include such ns L. 
superbum, L. pardnlinurn, L. canadense, 
etc., L. Krnmeri and L. rubellum preferring 
n cool, moist root-run of sandy peat, and in 
such a position that the ground surface above 
the bulbs is protected from the drying influ¬ 
ences of strong sunlight by the undeigrowth 
of shrubs and other plants. 

Thus it will be seen in the few instances 
cited above that any attempt to grow all the 
Lilies in one kind of soil or position is likely 
to meet with failure somewhere. It is so 
simple, however, to enter for the requirements 
of most kinds that even iu a small garden 
quite n large number may be grown with 
success. The moisture-loving kinds, for 
example, could be grown iu a slightly sunken 
bed of peat and leaf-mould, and in such a 
position as to receive the overflow from the 
Water Lily basin or pond. L. Krameri, L. 
rubellum, etc., may be grown where Daphne 
CnCuruin or Andromedas constitute the pro¬ 
tective surface covering, while L. speciosum 
will bo beat in a position where the flower- 
heads receive protection from strong sun- 
heat, the roots and bulbs meanwhile in a 
deep bed of rich loam and planted 8 inches 
deep at least, to insure the great mass of 
stem-roots receiving the fullest support. 
Surface-dressings of manure should also be 
given in winter, so that the soil be again en¬ 
riched for the coming of the new stem-roots. 
In this matter of niunurc most growers of 
Lilies have been far too timid, and there is 
no comparison between those plants which 
liavo received generous fare and others com¬ 
paratively starved. Deep, sandy loam is best 
for all the speciosum Lilies, and at least 
2 ^ feet of good soil should exist where these 
kinds are planted. Lilies pri during no stein- 
roots, or very few, require n treatment less 
generous, and usually such kinds are slow 
to become re-established when disturbed. Of 
such kinds L. chalcedonicum vara, and L. 
Martngon album are excellent examples, and 
tho knowledge of the fact should prevent 
amateurs and others disturbing the bulbs 
when they are once planted and doing well. 
L. testaceum, L. chalcedonicum, nnd L. 
Martugon album, all appear quite linppy in 
strong loamy soils, and the same set may be 
grown to perfection iu westerly or north¬ 
westerly positions. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of 
kinds which may be advantageously grouped 
together in this way, nml 1 hope to refer to 
some other important kinds in a future issue. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dressing a lawn — I read with interest t lie 
recipe for droning u lawn sent by your corre¬ 
spondent, ** Frank Wynne.” in GARDENING Ili.i s- 
TRATKIi for September 10th, l'.Ki r », page 374, and 
.•diould lie very much obliged if he would tell me 
the quantity acre saury to dress u lawn of 480 square 
yards? II. M. PKNROSK. 

Violets Marie Louise and Mrs. Arthur —1 

should be obliged it the Violet-growers that read 
yoiir paper will give an opinion on the respective 
merits of Marie Louise ind Mrs. Arthur as autumn- 
blooming Violets, or' whether there urc better oiks? 
— Walter Dunn. 

Persian Cyclamens in Devon-I send you 
these Cyclamens, planted in May in the border 
against the greenhouse wall. They have been in 
dower for the last month, withstanding the frosts 
in December. 1 thought they might interest your 
leaders.—R osamond A. Christie, Tapetcy Park, 
lustow, IIJ8.0 . V Dtft PR. 

Moss in lawn. -I should he murh obliged If you 
would kindly tell me how to get rid of Mows in my 
lawn? It has increased very much the lust month. 

I have heard that ordinary coarse sand is n pood 
tiling for lawiid. Would that be of any help?— 
K. T. 

[Get some sulphate of iron and mix it in 
tho proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to two 
gallons of water. Make it iu a wooden cask. 
' and with ruin water, if possible, nml also just 


before using it. Apply the mixture through 
a rosed water can, over a space of 15 square 
yards. If the sulphate is acting the Moss 
will turn black and wither away. If the 
solution is too weak the Moss will turn red, 
nnd another application is necessary. Moss, 
ns a rule, indicates poorness of soil, there¬ 
fore a top-dressing of loamy soil, manure, and 
wood ashes should be given after the Moss 
lias been got rid of. Another way is to use 
an iron rake, clearing off as much of tho 
Moss as you can with this. Then give a top- 
dressing as above, and sow in April some 
I rood Grass seed, taking care not to u9e that 
Tom a hayloft. It may be that your lawn 
is wet, in which case the only remedy is to 
have it drained, as until this is done the 
Moss will continue to grow.] 

Destroying Nettles -Kindly Mate in Garden¬ 
ing 1 LI.I KTrated the nest way to kill Nettles that are 
tome yearn old in a Gran field where sheep and 
cows are at various times? I want to get rid of 
them quickly, and wish to use something that will 
not be injurious to Grass-seed in spring. Kindly 
state how soon cattle may lie turned into the field 
after weed-killer or anything else you may mention 
hus been used?—W. 

[You must not use a weed killer. Knock 
tho Nettles about in the spring and summer 
with a stick, or cut the tops off with a scythe 
as soon ns they appear, so ns to prevent them 
seeding, and you will find that they will soon 
disappear—root, nnd branch. The roots go 
very deep, and it is almost impossible to 
destroy tiieni by digging.] 

Flowers in Dorset. - 1 see in vour issue of 
January 13th a list of plants in bloom in 
Cornwall on Christmas-day- I am sending 
you a list of over fifty varieties, taken on* 
the same day from my garden, ns it may 
prove of interest: Arabia (double) Aubrietia, 
Arbutus, Abutilon (two varieties), Alyssum 
saxatile, Alyssuin Sweet, Alonson, An¬ 
tirrhinum, Coronilln, Chrysanthemum, 
Chimonanthus frngruns, Candytuft (peren¬ 
nial), Campanula. Coreopsis (perennial). 
Cobiea scandens, Choisya ternata, Escallonio, 
Fuchsia, Cytisus, Hydrangea, Hellebore 
(two varieties), Geranium, Iris stylosa, Jns- 
mine (yellow). Gnillardia. Lavnteru, Lauras- 
tinus, Marigold, Myosotis, Primrose, Poly¬ 
anthus, Periwinkle, Poutsteniou, Roses. 
Salvia (three varieties). Scabious, Swert 
William, Stock (Brompton). Hchizostylis. 
Saxifraga (Megasea), Strawberry alpine, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Tobacco (pink), Tus- 
silago frngruiiB, Violets, Viola, Veronica 
(three varieties). Wallflower.— H. J. Cooper. 
M.D., Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

Wallflower Early Parisian. Under this 
name 1 had seed sent ine of this early Wall¬ 
flower. In past years I had tried an early 
kind under this and other mimes. These nil 
proved worthless, seeing I wanted a kind 
Hint would begin blooming in autumn, con¬ 
tinuing through the winter. This has been 
termed an annual kind, nnd rightly so. see¬ 
ing it begins to bloom in four or five months 
from the time of sowing. The seed was sow n 
early lust June, nnd by November good 
bunches of bloom were obtainable. I sowed 
the seed in an exposed place, and allow*ed the 
plants to remain in the seed-bed till the 
middle of September, when they were planted 
into their blooming quarters on a south bor¬ 
der, where they quickly made sturdy plants. 
Ily planting them somewhat closely together, 
much bloom is obtainable from a small 
space. The plants are sturdy, very even in 
growth, growing from 10 inches to 12 inches 
high, and branching freely. At the close of 
the year, the days being fine, they were 
full of bloom, and evidently will continue till 
the spring kinds come in.—J. C. F. 

Forsythia auspensa — Can you toll mo whether 
this is a uood spring-flowering shrub? It was 
recommended to me recently ns a Rood thing to give 
colour to the garden In spring. — W. 

[Yes, this will suit you well, we should 
think. It is quite self-supporting, and its 
habit is exceedingly graceful, the older 
branches drooping prettily, nnd the strong 
young shoots of last year standing boldly 
erect. Every bush is smothered with a per¬ 
fect sheet of soft yellow buds and blooms in 
spring. It is an admirable thing for cutting, 
nnd. being so free and vigorous in growth, it 
is no sacrifice to cut long shoots that will 
stand in large vases and open every bud they 
have upon h^ht-I I 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

Til 15 OLEANDER OR ROSE BAY 
(NKRIUM OLEANDER). 

ALONG the Mediterranean. through Turkey, 
nnd still farther oast., the Oleander i* a w.-il- 
known shrub, which in its wild stntc is so 
beautiful os to attract the attention of most 
travellers. Furthermore, its beauty and 
adaptability to surroundings have led to itn 
wide distribution, so much so that in most of 
the warmer regions of the globe it is a 
favourite outdoor shrub, nnd in this country, 
where glass protection during the winter is 
needed, it may be often met with ; more fre¬ 
quently, perhaps, in old-fashioned than in 
more modern gardens. Under very favour¬ 
able conditions in the extreme south-west it 
will stand out-of-doors, but, ns a rule, it must 
be, ns above slated, regarded ns a plant for 
the greenhouse or conservatory, as its some- 
what tall growth often requires a good-sized 
structure. In the orangery of bye-gone duys, 
when the ocrupnnts were generally grown in 
large pots nr tubs, and stood outside during 
the summer months, the Oleander, with the 
Camellia, Myrtle, and Pomegranate, as well 
as the plants from which the structure is 
named, were to be found. 


runs through the wholo of them. As illus¬ 
trating the statement that they were far more 
grown at one time than they are now, I may 
mention that the catalogue of E. G. Hender¬ 
son and Hon, of Wellington Nursery, St. 
John’s Wood, for the year 1875, now lying 
before ine, contains the names of no less 
than forty eight varieties, while the cata¬ 
logues of present day nurserymen give at 
most half n-dbzen. Of those that still find a 
place may be mentioned album (here figured) 
and album plenum, with single nnd double 
white flowers respectively; gloriosum, double 
pink ; lute uni, yellowish ; rubrum plenum, 
richly tinted ; and splendens, a particularly 
large, brightly-coloured flower. 

Culture. —The propagation of the Olean¬ 
der is a very simple matter, for cuttings of 
the young growing shoots strike readily in 
water. Owing, however, to the tender roots 
thus produced being often broken when first 
potted, this practice is hut little followed. 
There is really no need to resort to this mode 
of increase, ns if the shoots are taken off at 
a joint, the. bottom tier of leaves removed, 
and then dibbled firmly into well-drained 
pots of very sandy soil, they strike readily. 
The best place for these cuttings is a close 
propagating case in a structure kept at 


Flowering shoots of the single white Ole&nder. 


In general appearance the Oleander forms 
a rather tall, loose-grow ing shrub, whose flex¬ 
ible brandies are clothed with Willow like 
leaves—in fact, in a native state when out 
of flower its general appearance to a Willow 
has been often commented upon. The blos¬ 
soms, however, which are very showy, are iu 
the typical kind of a bright rosy-red colour, 
but there is now a great number of varieties, 
ranging in colour from white to deep red, 
some being double ami others single. While 
large collections arc grown in some con¬ 
tinental nurseries, the number of varieties 
to he obtained here is very limited, the de¬ 
mand for them being so small. The typical 
species must be assigned a place among the 
oldest of exotic plants, for it was introduced 
as long ago as 1596. It is a member of a de¬ 
cidedly poisonous order (Apocynncop), and 
forms no exception to the general rule, for, 
according to the “Dictionary of Gardening,' 1 
the leaves are fatal to animals (horses, etc.). 
The flowers have caused the death of those 
who carelessly picked nnd ate them, and it 
is on record that the branches, divested of 
their bark, and used as skewers, have poi¬ 
soned the meat masted on them, nnd killed 
seven out of twelve people who partook of it. 

Various specific names have been applied i 
to different forms, but they are now all re- ! 
gnrded ns varieties of the one species; in¬ 
deed, except variations in the colour and 
shape of the flower, a slroii« family likiuic 
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60 di gs, to 65 deg*., ami if there is a gentle 
bottom-heat, so much the better; hut this is 
by no means necessary. When sufficiently 
rooted, the cuttings should he hardened off 
and then putted singly into small pots. As 
soon as the young plants nre established in 
the new soil, the top of each must be pinched 
out, in order to lay the foundation of a bushy 
plant, as the Oleander is apt to run up thin 
and tall unless this treatment is followed. 
Ah the plants increase in size larger pots 
will, of course, he needed, the best time for 
repotting being the spring months, when the 
roots are very active. A fairly holding com¬ 
post, such as two parts good loam to one port 
of leaf-mould niul a little sand, is very suit¬ 
able to the Oleander. During the summer 
the plants may be stood out-of-doors iu a 
warm, sunny spot, taking care that they nre 
not allowed to suffer from want of water, for 
the Oleander in all its forms is a moisture- 
lover, especially during the growing and 
flowering seasons. For all this, stagnant 
moisture is very injurious, hence effective 
drainage is necessary. Given a sheltered 
spot, the flowers will, in u warm summer, 
open out-of-doors, but if the weather be wet 
and cold this will not be the cose. Even then 
the protection of a greenhouse is all that they 
at that time need. Complaints are by no 
means infrequent of the flowers failing to 
open properly, nnd this is not always caused 
by tin* weather, for the Oleander is a gross . 


feeder, and if the pots are full of roots the 
plants are greatly benefited directly the 
flower-buds appear by a dose of weak manure- 
water about every ten days. This will greatly 
assist the development of the blossoms. If 
the plants get too tnll they may bo cut back 
hard directly after flowering, in which case 
the young shoots will mnke a little growth 
before winter. Then, in early spring, they 
should he repotted. 

During a visit lust summer to a south- 
country watering-place, 1 was much struck 
with two or three Oleanders in the forecourt 
of some dwelling-houses of the humbler class. 
They were grown in old lard buckets, hud 
reached a height of 5 feet to 6 feet, and were 
fhmeriug profusely. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Spanish Jasmine (Jnsmiuum grand i- 
florum) (J. f'hrtlhnm ).—'This in generally 
grown ns a stove plant, but such treatment is 
not essential, ns we have seen it doing well 
in n warm greenhouse. In a warm tempera¬ 
ture, however, the plant keeps on growing 
and flowering, and is invaluable where choice 
flowers nr« in demand during the autumn and 
winter. It is not so often seen as it deserves, 
as the fragrance of its pure white flowers is 
very distinct. It is of 
a somewhat rumbling 
style of growth, and 
may be trained to the 
rafter of a greenhouse 
or in some such posi¬ 
tion, while little speci¬ 
mens flowering well 
as bushes may occa¬ 
sionally be met with. 
It is easily increased 
by cuttings of the half- 
ripened young shoots. 
The foliage resembles 
that of the common 
Jasmine, but it is 
deeply tinted nnd 
evergreen, the large 
white blossoms being 
deeply tinted with reel 
on the outside. Any 
good fibrous loam, to 
which have been 
added some peat ami 
plenty of silver-sand, 
will grow it well. 

Wintering Clox- 
inias, Begonias, 
Caladiums, etc. 
Nothing is more detri¬ 
mental to these than 
forcing them to rest, 
by withholding water 
too soon or allowing 
the foliage to be dam¬ 
aged by insects. When 
those and other bulbs are thoroughly ripened 
they pass through the winter safely. To sup¬ 
pose Gloxinias will winter safely in a cold, 
dump greenhouse where they often have a 
temperature of just above freezing is a great 
mistake. If compelled to keep them in such 
a structure then give them the warmest cor¬ 
ner, if not too dry. Both these and Cala¬ 
diums keep well if shaken out and put into 
Cocoa-fibre, leaf soil, or sand, in boxes, plac¬ 
ing them in any position where an average of 
50 degs. to 55 (legs, is maintained. Amateurs 
may take the box containing them into the 
house, placing it in a clipboard, where the 
corms do not dry rapidly. Should over-dry¬ 
ness be anticipated, then the material should 
ho occasionally moistened. Begonias often 
suffer from being cut by frost in autumn 
when in full growth. Begonias may be win¬ 
tered in a colder position, as they suffer from 
over-dryness.—J. C. F. 

Single Camellias. -The bcnutifnl exhibit 
of the above which Messrs. Win. Paul and 
Son staged at Vincent-square on the 9tli inst. 
attracted considerable notice. If ever the 
Camellia attains its erstwhile popularity it 
will be through the single and semi-double 
forms. Ona of the most beautiful of the 
sorts shown was Waltham Glory. This is a 
particularly vivid scarlet-red, with a lovely 
array of golden stamens. The shape is per¬ 
fect. Jupiter is another] [brilliant variety, 
and Venus lias ;i lovel\ soft, rosy crimson 
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hue. Opening their blossoms thus early in 
January these single Camellias would make 
our conservatories very gay, even if used as 
wall plants, for which they are particularly 
suitable. An old and tried double Rort, 
Marchioness of Exeter, reminded one of ho 
many Magna Chnrta Roses.—W. E. 

Heliotropes in winter.— Sweet as Helio¬ 
tropes are in summer, either in the green¬ 
house or planted out, they are doubly sweet 
when grown in n greenhouse and had in 
bloom from December to March, n task which 
is not impossible, provided the plants have 
been specially grown for that purpose. The 
preparation consists in growing on spring- 
struck cuttings in the house until June, rub¬ 
bing off all flower-buds as they appear, pot¬ 
ting them until 5-inch or 6-inch sized pots 
are reached, and using a compost of loam 
and leaf-mould, or spent Hops, with some de¬ 
cayed inaniy’p. In the summer, for two or 
three months the plants should be placed out- 
of-doors, where they may ripen their wood, 
giving them water ns required, and feeding 
occasionally, removing them in the autumn 
to a light, airy house, and introducing them 
to heat as the weather becomes cold.—- 
Lbahukst. 

ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ccelogyne crlstata falling to bloom -I have 

Rot some Caelogyne crist ata. They do not flower as 
they ought. I have got some iu 24-size pots, und 
they have got three or four blooms on. - When 
should 1 repot them und part them? When potting 
should I cut oil all the old pseudo-bulbs that are 
shrivelled up? Should I keep them near the gluss in 
full sun, or should I shade them from hot sun? 1 
syringe them every day through the summer, and 
I also give them plenty of water. They are grow¬ 
ing in n house 8 feet wide, 21 feet long, 10 feet high, 
with four rows of pipes round the house. The 
house gets full Run all day long, and is spun-roofed, 
with top and bottom ventilation.—T iir Dale. 

[The probable reason why your plants of 
Caelogyne crist ata do not bloom satisfactorily 
is that they have had too much water. The 
soil, being continually in a saturated condi¬ 
tion, lias caused the roots to decay, and there 
being no proper root-action, the new pseudo- 
bulbs are deficient in size, and the old bulbs 
become shrivelled from the same cause. 
About the middle of April is the proper sea¬ 
son to repot or divide them. When repotting 
cut away all decayed and useless pseudo¬ 
bulbs, and it will be quite sufficient if three 
or four bulbs are left on behind each lead¬ 
ing growth. Shallow pans of suitable sizes, 
with perforations around their sides, are pre¬ 
ferable to the ordinary flower pot. These 
should be filled to within 3 inches of the rim 
with clean crocks for drainage, over which 
place a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss to pre¬ 
vent the compost being washed into it. Pot 
the plants firmly in a compost consisting of 
equal parts of fibrous loam and peat, adding 
a little chopped Sphagnum Moss, small 
crocks, and coarse silver-sand. The whole 
should be thoroughly well mixed together. 
After repotting, water well to settle the com¬ 
post, and for n considerable time afterwards 
very little is needed, merely damping the 
plants overhead with a fine sprayer once or 
twice daily to keep the foliage fresh and 
green, and to assist the shrivelled bulbs to 
plump up nguin to their normal condition. 
During tlie growing season water thoroughly 
about every two or three weeks ; during the 
interval the sprayer will be sufficient. Ar¬ 
range the plants well up to the roof-glass in 
the warmest corner of the house, and until 
they have become properly re-established 
shade them from all strong sunshine, after 
which time gradually expose them to more 
light. When the plants are too much shaded 
the spikes rarely carry more than four or 
five flowers, instead of six or seven.] 

Odontoglossum crispum —I lime some plants 
of tlii* one carrying a few flowers. The plants made 
fume strong growth last summer. Should i pot them 
up again? They were repotted two years ago. 
Should I keep them near the glass in full sun or 
shade them? I syringe every duy und water freely 
during the summer. The temperature of the house 
Is kept at from *><) decs, to 55 deg*., but 1 can main¬ 
tain a temperature of from CO decs, to 70 degs. if 
desired.—T he Pub. 

[It is not wise to disturb plants of this 
Orchid by repotting when they are in bloom 
or while at rest. If the plants have insufficient 
pot room, or the compost has become decom¬ 
posed, they may ho^epotted w1m i u the new 
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growths are about 2 inches or 3 inches high. 
Keep the plants in the coolest part of the 
house, and shade them from nil direct sun- 
; shine. As all your plants of this Odonto¬ 
glossum are healthy and in good condition, 
| your method of watering and syringing np- 
1 pears to suit them exactly. The temperature 
of the house, 50 degs. to 55 degs., is suitable 
for their requirements during the winter 
months, but as the season advances several 
degrees higher by sun heat, with a corres¬ 
ponding increase of fresh nir and atmospheric 
moisture will be beneficial.] 


FRUIT. 


THE CULTURE OF THE NUT. 

I SHALL be obliged if you will let me know, through 
your columns the best way ot pruning the common 
Nut? 1 have an avenue of these trees, which had 
last year an abundant crop. Shall 1 do best not to 


tics, and planted out in nursery rows, not 
only to gain strength, but to be shortened 
back and trained before they are transferred 
to their permanent quarters*. Meantime the 
ground on which they nre to be planted, if 
; rough and in an uncultivated state, should 
be broken up and. cropped with Potatoes to 
bring it into suitable condition. If poor ami 
j thin, pare, burn, and trench in the ashes ; if 
deep and heavy, an extra quantity might he 
reduced to ashes by burning, as the Nut 
revels in burnt earth, and produces an abun¬ 
dance of short fruitful spurs without the aid 
! of rich manure. When the ground is clean 
I und fit for 

Planting, the trees may be placed 12 feet 
apart every way, care being taken that they 
are divested of nil suckers before they nre 
put into the ground. All side buds from 1 lie 
base up to the collar should also he kept in 
| check, otherwise these and the underground 



Nuts. From a photograph by Jos. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


prune at all, or if I prune am I to rut out the 
voung or the old wood? The latter appears to have 
the nuts on it.—G. It. 

Propagation. Cultivators can, if they 
feel so disposed, obtain all the best varieties, 

I ready for planting, direct from the nur¬ 
series, or they can raise their own stock from 
j seed, suckers, or layers. Seedlings nre not, 
however, recommended, as they do not 
i always come true, and. for mnrket, none but 
the best should be grown. Suckers or layers 
should, therefore, be depended upon, and 
early autumn is the best time to detach the 
suckers from the old stools. When strong 
suckers are tnken away from the parents, 
they should be sized and planted out iu nur¬ 
sery rows 3 feet npart, and 18 inches from 
plant to plant. Some shorten them back at 
the time of planting, but the best plan is to 
defer this operation until they have taken to 
the soil, and cut them back the following 
i autumn. 

Layerino is performed in the autumn, and 
the young plants are generally fit for taking 
off twelve months afterwards, when they also 
may be sized—that is, divided into two qualii 


suckers combined will carry off the sap which 
should pass through the main stem into the 
branches, and the trees will become mere 
grovelling bushes, ns we now meet with them 
in a semi-wild, uncultivated state. Indeed, 
keeping the trees free from suckers is one of 
the most important points in the cultivation 
of the Filbert. In course of time, if the soil 
is not naturally rich enough, manure of 
some kind should be given every year as a 
top-dressing, and the ground should be dug 
and cropped between the rows until the 
branches exclude the sun and light, and 
render this mode of culture unprofitable. 
The ground should not. however, be dis¬ 
turbed near the stems, neither should the old 
foliage be raked off, as it forms an excellent 
mulch for the active roots, which soon fiud 
their wav to the surface. 

Formation of the bushes.— Every bush 
should stand on a clean single stem, from 
12 inches to 18 inches in height, according to 
the strength of the voung growth when il is 
cut back at the end of the first year. This 

from 
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the ground line upwards, must be allowed to 
push plenty of shoots during the second 
year, as wood and foliage induce the forma¬ 
tion of healthy roots. Slickers must not, 
however, be allowed to grow, and if any of 
the young shoots near the ground show signs 
of becoming gross they must be pinched, for 
the benefit of those situated above them. 
This manipulation will, at the end of the 
second year, result in tho production of un¬ 
trained hushes, not unlike young Currant- 
trees, with from six to ten 'shoots, started 
from the main stem. When all the leaves 
have fallen at the end of the second year, the 
knife must again be introduced, this time to 
trim tho stems a foot or so upwards from the 
ground and to thin out any shoots that will 
not be required in tho formation of the future 
tree. If, above this point, five or six ovenly- 
balnnced shoots remain at command, they 
must be tied out to training-sticks equidistant 
from each other, or, where a few trees only 
are under training, a small hoop may be in¬ 
troduced to give them the goblet-shaped set 
outwards—the best of nil forms for letting in 
light and air and simplifying future pruning. 
It may be assumed that some of theso shoots 
will he longer and stronger than others ; if 
so, they must be shortened back to favour 
an even start in the spring, and this opera¬ 
tion must tie repeated every autumn until the 
bushes have reached the height they nre in¬ 
tended to attain. 

Pruning.—W hen, by judicious shortening 
in the autumn and pinching in the summer, a 
goblet-shaped tree, say 6 feet in height, has 
been properly formed and well furnished with 
spurs, future pruning will be a simple opera¬ 
tion. The tree being monoecious, pruning 
should not be commenced until the male cat¬ 
kins are present, for without a plentiful 
supply of these the female flowers, which ap¬ 
pear later, will not set. The buds which pro¬ 
duce the female flowers being somewhat 
larger and bolder than the wood-buds, there 
can be IIO mistaking them, and as quantity 
and quality of the fruit depend upon the even 
way in which every branch is closely fur¬ 
nished with spurs, hard pruning has always 
been recommended, for the two fold purpose 
of keeping the spurs close at home and pre¬ 
venting the growth of a quantity of useless 
spray. The Kent, growers train and prune 
until their trees look like so many bnro Pea 
rods stuck together, uud. notwithstanding the 
fact that all other growers bow to the men of 
Kent, I venture to think thnt just a little 
taste of the extension system in their fine 
county might be attended with a more pro¬ 
fitable result. In the colder county of Here¬ 
ford, the small goblet-shaped trees should be 
tried first, and, if they answer, the branches 
might be allowed to extend until the bushes 
attain 8 feet or 10 feet in height. No depar¬ 
ture must, however, bo made from the 
orthodox mode of dealing with the spurs, ns 
it is to them wo look for fruit. These should 
always be pruned back to a blossom-bud as 
early in the spring as they can he discerned. 
When the laterals or twigs, which sometimes 
run out a few inches and set a blossom-bud 
at. the end, have borne fruit, they should be 
cut back to within two buds of the stem 
every autumn, and in course of time n 
number of spurs may also require cutting out, 
or thinning, to let. in light and improve the 
quality of the fruit. 

Gathering and preserving.— Filberts 
may be gathered for immediate use ns soon 
as the husks turn brown, but for keeping they 
should be allowed to bang until they begin 
to fall from the trees. Then on a fine day 
they may be picked and placed thinly on 
shelves in an airy store-room to allow the 
succulent parts of the busks to part with their 
moisture before they are stored for the winter. 
Boxes or barrels are sometimes used for this 
purpose; but the best vessels are large 
earthenware jars or elenn flower pots, ns they 
retain a more even temperature, niul can be 
made secure from the attacks of mice where 
these destructive little rodents are trouble¬ 
some. Nuts being subject to a mould, which 
soon destroys their flavour, a little salt is 
generally sprinkled over them as they nre put 
into the jars; but uulesamio store-rooii is 
perfectly i^y,- and eai> be|iepift\n 


perature, the salt is apt to dissolve, when the 
remedy becomes as disagreeable as the 
disease. 

Insects do not often attack the nut, and 
the trees are free from diseases. Sometimes 
the Nut-weevil (Balaninus nucum) pierces the 
tender shell of. the young nut, and lays a 
single egg inside. The maggot feeds upon 
the kernel until it is full grown, when the nut 
falls, nnd it eats its way out, buries itself in 
the ground, and enters the pupa state. In 
the succeeding summer it reappears as a small 
moth, and follows up the work of destruction. 
When the nuts begin to drop prematurely in 
August, perhaps earlier, sheets should be 
spread underneath the branches, when a 
gentle shake will detach most of them ; they 
can then be gathered up and destroyed. If 
the trees are neglected until many of the 
nuts have fallen, the surface soil should be 
removed and replaced with fresh compost. 
The worst enemy in wooded districts is the 
squirrel, and, ns few people like to destroy 
this graceful little fellow, small plantations 
may be closely netted to keep him in check 
until the nuts are fit for harvesting. 

Varieties. —The varieties of nuts are not 
numerous. The best for general culture nre : 
Cosford, early, thin-shelled, and prolific; 
Lambert’s Filbert, or Kentish Cob, an 
abundant bearer, the best of all nuts re¬ 
quires keeping a long time to hriug out the 
true flavour; Pearson's Prolific, very dwarf, 
prolific, nnd excellent; Red Filbert, thick- 
shelled, kernel covered with a red skin ; 
White Filbert, shell thick, kernel covered 
with a white skin. Tho Purple Filbert is ns 
good as the Red Filbert, and its red-purple 
foliage renders it ornamental in the 
shrubbery. __ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit trees on limestone walls. -Will you 
kindly Ml me through your paper what I can do 
with the limestone walls round my kitclicn-gnrden? 
Nothing seems to flourish on them, though they face 
south ami west. The Peach-tree*. Roses, etc., are 
never healthy and us they should In*. 1* the iiine- 
s-t mu? too cold, and, if so, what can I do? Can I 
uhite-wash or paint them? Or what do you recom¬ 
mend ?—Torquay. 

Fruit-trees run wild — I have just come to 
live in an old-fashioned cottage. It has a Quarter of 
ait acre of garden with about thirty fruit-trees in 
it almost in a wild state through neglect. Plum- 
suckers, •! feet nnd 8 feet high, are growing up from 
the roots of the old ones. There is a fine big 
Walnut-tree, but the branches dominate the front 
and prevent anything growing. There is also nn 
old Apple-tree, which takes up ns much room ns 
six ordinary trees. I am told that the trees have 
been planted thirty years. It is good, black soil. 

I nin thinking of growing Parsley for sule. Would 
it do well under the trees, and would earth-closet 
soil be beneficial or otherwise?—T rumpioks. 

[An old garden of but a quarter of an acre 
in extent is liandieappcd for vegetable pro¬ 
duction or any other bottom crop when it 
contains thirty old fruit-trees, one of which 
is a very largo Apple and another a large 
Walnut. Then the trees, in many cases, 
seem to have run riot and have become in¬ 
fested with tall suckers. Your best course 
would be to at once grub out one-half of the 
trees by their roots, saving only the best 
placed anil healthiest ones, ns that would 
admit light nnd air to the ground, nnd give 
the trees left some chance to make fair 
growth and to fruit. But, even those, no 
doubt, should have the beads materially 
thinned, nnd in every caeo suckers grubbed 
out close down to the roots, leaving elenn. 
well-pared wounds, or otherwise new suckers 
would break up abundantly. All (irnss or 
weeds within 0 feet of the stems of the trees 
should be forked off. nnd no doubt a dressing 
of slable-manure laid over the cleared spaces 
would help the trees very much. If you ob¬ 
ject to grub out nnv, then all must, have their 
heads well thinned nnd the surfnee soil nnd 
suckers treated ns advised. All the inter¬ 
vening soil should be deeply dug. so ns to 
bury down ns deeply as possible the Grass, 
weeds, and refuse. Later, a light dressing 
of manure should be forked in. Then draw 
drills 15 inches to 18 inches apart, and sow 
Farslcv seed as proposed. Sow thinly, and 
when the plants are well up thin out to 
4 inches apart in the rows. By sowing wide 
apart you could all the better keep the soil 
clean by frequent, hoeing. Parsley enjoys 
some shade, but not too much. Earth-closet 
soil can be forked in, but other manure should 
be given occasionally.] 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —A group of Cypripediums 
forms a specially interesting feature in tho 
conservatory. The flowers will last a long 
time in a night temperature of 60 degs., and 
the plants retain tneir health and vigour. 
Other cool Orchids will also be available, 
and may be kept in this house as long as the 
flowers last, and may be returned to the 
house with an intermediate temperature 
where those plants which require repotting 
may have attention. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, this season the Japanese bulbs of 
Liliiun longiflorum nre smaller nnd weaker 
than usual. Last year my imported bulbs 
were above the average in size and quality, 
but this season, although the price remains 
the same, the bulbs are certainly not so good. 
The Bermuda bulbs of Harrisi are rather 
better. We cannot very well do without these 
bulbs now. They make a beautiful group, and 
they are good for cutting. The unopened buds 
will open in w’ater, and may be cut and re¬ 
served for any required purpose. Narcissi and 
Freesias are abundant now, and for the con¬ 
servatory they may he made up into large 
specimens in 10-inch pots. Small plants are 
lost in a large house, but fill a few HMncIt 
pots with Narcissi, Freesias. Tulips, or 
Hyacinths, and lift them up a little, ami their 
effect is visible at once. This is the season 
for bulbs, and in this way a good deni can 
be done with them. A group of Primula 
obcouica is very light and effectivo now. We 
have a large group which has been in flower 
all the winter, and looks like continuing. If 
the plants are allowed to stand in one posi¬ 
tion for some time the scattered seeds will 
germinate, and there will bo hundreds of 
young plants in the border beneath. The 
plants flower better when standing on a coal* 
ash bed in a light house, and the flowers 
are useful for filling vases and Inst a long 
time. There is much variety in colour from 
almost white to pink ami mauve. Those who 
suffer from a skill disease should not touch 
them, hut the persons affected are small in 
number and the flowers are very useful in 
winter. 

Stove. Home of the Gloxinias which first 
went to rest will now be ready to start into 
growth, and should be placed on a shelf near 
the glass, and so soon as the growth hns 
moved a little repot into suitable-sized pots, 
according to size of tuber. A further shift 
may be given later if very large plants are 
required. Gloxinias, if trented liberally, nre 
capable of making plants 2 feet or more over. 
A mixture of rough neat, lonm, leaf-mould, 
and sand will grow them well. A little old 
cow-manure may be added at the last shin. 
Gloxinias should be grown in a moist atmos¬ 
phere, but they do not like moisture on the 
foliage. The only insects which trouble them 
nre thrips, and these are easily kept down 
by vaporising occasionally. Heeds of a good 
strniu may be sown now in heat, and seed¬ 
lings nre so good there is no necessity to go 
to the expense of named varieties. Old, 
leggy Dracaenas may be cut down nnd tin* 
stems made into cuttings. Every joint will 
make a plant if plunged in brisk bottom-heat. 
Croton cuttings w ill strike freely now in Hot - 
tom heat, if kept close. We have rooted all 
this class of stuff in a warm, moist bed of 
Cocoa-fibre. More attention is now being 
given to Achimcnes. A few for early flower¬ 
ing may now be started. They nre a beauti¬ 
ful class of plants and do well in baskets. 
Grow them at first in a wnrm-house. nnd 
when they come into flower the weather will 
be warm enough to take them to the con¬ 
servatory, where they will last a long time. 
Both these and Gloxinias may hnve weak 
liquid-manure when the plants have made 
some growth. 

Forcing: Strawberries. To keep up a suc¬ 
cession fresh batches of plants should be 
introduced to the forcing-house or pit from 
time to time, as required. These, as a rule, 
have to be brought on in vineries and Pench- 
hou-.es on shelves near the glass. They are 
started in a temperature of 50 degs. or a little 
more, and, after the flower? fire set. moved 
to a house with a night, temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 zdegsr, or they may be started 
in a pit flll^rHiearly up to thramsf with frVe- 
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leaves. The flower-spikes come very strung 
in the leaf-pit, and they can be moved else¬ 
where to set. Ventilation is very important, 
and, in the case of the early-forced plants, 
the rabbit’s tail or the camel-hair brush 
should be used to fertilise the blossoms. 
Later, when air can be given freely, artificial 
fertilisation may not bo necessary. A dozen 
good fruits in a pot will be sufficient, for a 
crop. The plants should be syringed freely 
till the fruits begin to ripen. Weak liquid 
may be given twice n week when the fruits 
nre set and thinned. 

Early Tomatoes. Most people grow the 
first crop in pots about 10 inches or 11 inches 
in diameter. The pot* should bo drained 
freely, as the plants will want a good deal of 
water as the season advances. A mixture of 
loam, old manure, with a sprinkling of bone- 
meal and wood-ashes, will make a suitable 
compost. Firm potting is essential, and the 
compost should be rough and the loam 
fibrous. The plants may either stand in a 
row on each side of a span-roofed house and 
be trained under the roof to wires or be 
trained to stakes and stood on stages or beds 
to fill the floor of the house. Do not be in 
a hurry to place the plants iu the fruiting- 
pots. Let them fill the 5-inch pots with 
roots first and become stout, sturdy speci¬ 
mens. The soil should be placed under 
coyer, where tho chill can be taken ofT before 
using. Transferring the roots of a plant 
from a warm medium to a cold one gives a 
check which bad better be avoided. 

Early vinery. The Grapes in the early* 
house will now be approaching the flowering 
stage, and all the fruiting laterals will have 
been tied iu position and the terminal buds 
pinched out. Tile work now is most interest¬ 
ing. Night temperature, GO (legs, to 65 degs. ; 
tho lower temperature will he about, sunrise 
in the morning, and ns soon ns the sun seta 
fairly on the roof of the house the tempera¬ 
ture will begin to rise, nnd in a very Bhort 
time will advance to 75 degs., when nir 
should be given in very small quantities— at 
first along the ridge, to be increased, if the 
day is bright and the air soft; but cold 
changes must be avoided. By-and-bve, when 
the sun rises earlier, air should be given 
earlier, to let out the vitiated atmosphere 
which accumulates during the night, and 
which is often the prelude to inildew r and insect 
attacks, as it means weak, soft foliage, and 
wo want sturdy, leathery lenves to resist red- 
spider nnd elnbornto the sap, which goes to 
form tlie bunches of Grapes. 

Rose-house (cool). - Hoses are breaking 
now eveu in unheated houses. Through the 
winter in such houses the plants are kept on 
the side of dryness at the root—not duat-dry, 
of course, nor yet saturated. Now the roois 
will be active nnd more water will be re¬ 
quired. nnd ns soon ns the flower-buds show 
weak liquid manure may be given. Venti¬ 
late without creating draught and vaporise 
when tho first fly is seen. 

In the room. It is possible to spend a 
good ileal of money upon plants iu pots if 
early flowers are purchased. Among the 
cheapest and best tilings now are Narcissi, 
Dutch Homan Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Free¬ 
man, and Chinese Primulas. Palms, Aspi¬ 
distras, and Ferns may be regarded ns per¬ 
manent, hut tho cheap flowering stuff comes 
mid goes with tho season. Water carefully 
and use tho sponge often. 

Outdoor garden. In open weather plant¬ 
ing may be carried out. In planting Roses 
it is n great advantage to have a little good 
compost composed of loaui and a little old 
manure—the same kind of compost oue would 
use if Iip wero potting the plants—to place 
round the roots. The long roots will be 
shortened nnd n little taken off the ends of tho 
longest branches. This should not be looked 
upon as pruning, as the time for pruning will 
come later. Turf is going down well now. 
From tho middle of March to the middle of 
April is a good time to sow Grass seeds on 
new lawns or to improve weak places on old 
lawns. Many tennis lawns are neglected, 
especially in the way of manuring. To keep 
them in good condition where much used a 
top dressing of some kind should be given 
every season. If/tr^ Grass is tlgn use basic 




showery weather of nitrate of soda. Tf the 
Grass is coarse, sand will be useful. Those 
who have many beds to fill with tender 
bedding plnuts should look over their stock 
and make a list of requirements ns the time 
for spring propagation is at band. 

Fruit garden. — Nothing distresses the 
thoughtful fruit grower so much as to see 
the health of his trees undermined by canker. 
This disease cannot be cured by any dressing 
wo can use, or, if temporary relief is given 
by dressing the wound it will break out again 
elsewhere, unless the trees nre lifted and the 
roots brought nearer tho surface. Home 
kinds of Apples are more subject to canker 
than others, and on cold, heavy soils those 
kinds subject to canker should not be grown. 
It is possible, by making stations raised 
above the surface, feeding the roots and the 
surface with rich top-dressing, to be fairly 
successful with Coxs Orange Pippin and 
Ribston Pippin, which canker hndly on wet, 
cold soils, as docs also Blenheim Orange. It 
is rather expensive work too expensive, in 
fact for the market grower, hut in private 
gardens this will be worth doing. Morello 
Cherries nre usually planted on north walls, 
because they do so well there. They may 
nlso bo grown as stnndurds or bush trees on 
the Mahnleb stock iu tho open. They bear 
very freely, but tho fruits are not quite, so 
fine as on tho wall-trees. 1 liuvo sometimes 
seen these trees spurred in, but the better 
plan is to prune like the Peach, so that the 
crop is on the young wood. 

Vegetable garden. Do not forget to sow 
Ailsa Craig or some other good selected stock 
of Onions in bent for transplanting. Cauli¬ 
flowers nlso, and Brussels Sprouts should be 
sown- tho former iu heat, and put. the 
Sprouts iu the greenhouse, or they should be 
moved there as soon ns germination takes 
place. Those who want Asparagus iti smnll 
quantities may plant tho roots in boxes in 
a forcing - house. I have seen Aspara¬ 
gus forced in flat baskets and boxes in 
tho Cucumber-house. Heakale must, of 
course, be grown in the dark iu n tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to GO degs. Wine cases with 
elose-fitting lids do very well for Seukule. 
They may be placed under the stage in a 
warm-house and be further covered with mats 
to insure perfect blanching. Chicory or 
Dandelion may he forced for unlading 
iu tho same way. Clear off all ex¬ 
hausted greens and manure and trench 
tho land for the next crop. The early 
border should be in condition for cropping 
as soon ns the weather is suitable. We are 
waiting for fine weather for planting early 
things. Of course, early Pens will be com¬ 
ing on inside for transplanting. Longnod 
Beaus may be brought on in boxes, as they 
transplant well. We generally find tho trans¬ 
planted Beaus pod the best, and they move so 

well. B. Hobday. 

THE OOMINO WEEK’S WORK 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

January 39/ A.— Pruning, washing, nnd 
training Peaches on south walls. Peach bor¬ 
ders will not be cropped with anything within 
G feet of the wall. It would bo better if the 
whole 111 feet of the border could be left for 
the trees, but wo are compelled to use tho 
half of the border for early crops, and as 
soon as the trees nr** trained we shall plant 
the front of the border with early Potatoes. 
Horn Carrots, etc. Bowed a few Leek seeds 
under glass for early planting. 

January 30th. —Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums, selecting only strong, ro¬ 
bust cuttings which spring directly from the 
soil. Now that the bulbs nre coming through 
the soil in the hardy plant beds and borders 
the mulching of munuro will he forked iu 
to improve and sweeten the soil. To grow 
hardy plants well good culture is necessary, 
and frequent transplanting, with certain ex¬ 
ceptions, is necessary, hut. Peeonies, Alstrie- 
inerift*. and plant* of similar habit nre not 
often disturbed. 


attack it is very difficult to drive them off. 
Tying down Vines iu early house. This is 
done by degrees, to avoid, splintering any 
shoot off, as such places nre difficult to fill. 
Commenced disbudding trees in early Peach- 
house. This work is done iu a tentative man¬ 
ner. The host shoot*, if rightly placed, are 
left for laying iu. 

February let. —Planted more early Pota¬ 
toes in frames after Asparagus. One Aspara¬ 
gus bed in the open garden has been covered 
with rough frames uud old lights to hasteu 
the growth. The produce comes iu between 
the forced lot nnd that from exposed beds. 
The lights are lifted off in mild, showery 
weather, so that tho root* may get enough 
moisture. Finished potting Lilies of the 
lancifolium section. These are useful for 
cutting, and they nre brought on in batches, 
the earliest coming in immediately after those 
of L. lougifloruiii. 

February 2nd. —Shifted on a lot of early 
Fuchsias which have been moving quietly 
through winter. Old plnut* which have been 
nt rest have been pruned into shape and will 
shortly be repotted. More attention is being 
given to standard Fuchsias and Heliotropes 
for planting 41 ml plunging outside in sum¬ 
mer. We generally buy a few new Fuchsias 
when we see anything striking, hut some of 
the old varieties are still worth growing. The 
old Fuchsia, Rose of Castile makes a goed 
bed. Set out a lot of Lettuces from sefd- 
bed. Sowed more Peas outside and planted 
Longpod Beans. We never have too many 
Peas. 

February 3rd. — Cinerarias are now mak¬ 
ing a bright group in the conservatory. Tho 
plants were vaporised before they were taken 
to the conservatory, ns wo find it necessary 
to bo careful in this respect, as a small house 
is more easily dealt with than a large one. 
Tho propagating-house is now kept well filled 
with cuttings nnd young plant* coming on. 
All newly-potted stuff must have heat to en¬ 
courage tho roots nt first, and the watering 
in careful hands—too much water nfter 
repotting sours the soil and causes sickness. 


“THE GARDEN ALBUM.” 

This is the name of a new illustrated 
monthly magazine devoted to gardening, nnd 
edited by Mr. John Weathers. The articles 
ure, fur tho most part, short and well chosen. 
There are plates of new hybrid Irises, 
Oliver’s Impntleus, White Rose Frau Karl 
Driischki, nnd Diervilla Eva Rathke. It is 
published at tho low price of 7d. monthly. 
All experience of publications of this kind 
is that the coloured plates nre an onerous 
charge, even when done by the best publish¬ 
ing houses, have been failures. 

In past days it seems there were better 
means of doing colour work than exist at pre¬ 
sent. Compare tho Dotanical Magazine of 
sixty or seventy years ago, or any earlier date, 
with one of the recent numbers, and we see a 
great falling off as regards both the drawing 
and printing of the plates. Mrs. Loudon's 
and other books of the period were beauti¬ 
fully done. 

Tho invention of new ways of printing, 
such ns tho three-colour process, makes pro¬ 
duction cheaper, but we fear those who ex¬ 
pect the best class of work will not get it in 
that- way, hut one can put no limit to effort 
of this kind. We hope Mr. Weathers’ maga¬ 
zine will succeed, though a disadvantage to 
the monthly now is that some weekly journals 
give a coloured plate, as was first done bv 
The Garden. It is very likely thnt increased 
facilities of printing will add to the number. 


Royal Botanic Society of London. We 

nro informed thnt a gift of £1.000 from a Fel¬ 
low, Dr. Robert Barnes, has been received by 
tlie council as a mark of confidence in their 
administration and in memory of his father. 
Mr. Philip Barnes, one of its original 
founders. 


January 3lnt, — I notice in some gardens 
the birds are busy among the buds. Ours at 
present are safe. I attribute this to an enrly 
application of the soot, lime, and soap mix 
Lure. When birds have once begun th 


Italian gardens -I should be much obliged if 
any of your reader* rpfUd tell inc when I could c* t 
a plan of an old-fashioned Dutch or Italian flower 
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LAW AND OUSTOM. 

License for male servant.— Up to last June 
I employed h gardener (who did odd job* ubout the 
house as well) daily, and 1 had to pay 15s. as duty 
for a man-servant per year. Now I only employ a 
man from a local nursery one day per week at (id. 
fair hour. Must I take out a license for him? I am 
under the impression that in a ease some time ago 
it was decided that a person who employed a 
gardener or man about the house for any length of 
time must pay the license, although I do not think 
the Inland Revenue would press the point. I con¬ 
tend that f* am liable, but if you can show me 
otherw ise I shall esteem it a favour. E. M. 8. 

[You nro quite mistaken. Probably the 
t’UMC you have in miiul was one where a ser¬ 
vant was dnily employed in a taxable capa¬ 
city for such number of hours ns to consti¬ 
tute a fair day’s work, and so it was held 
the employer was liable to pay the duty, 
although the mun did not reside in his em¬ 
ployer’s house, and worked for other em¬ 
ployers during a part of the day. The Com¬ 
missioners of Inland Revenue have never 
claimed that a man who is employed one day 
a week in a taxable capacity renders his em¬ 
ployer liable to duly, and it is perfectly 
clear from their pronouncements that they 
would never dream of making such a claim. 
Even if the employment could be considered 
us bringing the ease within the slutute, the 
nurseryman who supplies the gardener on 
hire would be the person who must take out 
and pay for the license. On your view of the 
matter, if the man worked one day per week 
for six different persons, six licenses would be 
necessary.—K. C. T.] 


BEES. 

Bee flowers (II. F. M.) Much pollen and 
some honey are obtained from the flowers of 
the Crocus; Arabia alpina is one of the 
curliest hee flowers. The early variety of the 
Yellow Wallflower contributes greatly to the 
support of bees during the, early spring. 
Lininnntlics Douglasi is one of the most valu¬ 
able of honey-yielding plants, and is very 
hardv. Borage, which blooms from May to 
late into the uutumu, is constantly visited by 
the bees, even in damp weather, its drooping 
flowers yielding uectar when other blossoms 
are charged with moisture. The following 
also produce large quantities of bee food. 
They are easy of cultivation, grow luxuriantly 
in almost any soil, and their appenrauce in 
masses is so pleasing ns to render them 
worthy of consideration for beds and borders 
apart from their value ns bee flowers : Sweet 
Sultan, Trifulium suaveolens, I’ulmonnria 
mollis, Melilotus, IMincelia congestu, 1’. alba. 
Moneyworts, Ancliusa gigautea, Dwarf Sun¬ 
flower, Alyssum wnritimuni, A. snxatile. 
Candytuft. The flowers of Apple. Pear, and 
Plum-trees are visited with unmistakable 
eagerness by the bees on every available op¬ 
portunity, as also are Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant-trees when in flower. In the early spring 
the various kinds of Willow afford abundance 
of pollen. During the month of July Lime- 
trees yield a great supply of stores, and in 
August and September the Giant Balsam 
comes into flower, affording the bees an op¬ 
portunity of replenishing the cells with stores 
for the winter at a time when many other 
plants have ceased to yield honey. Flowers 
of the Turnip, Cabbage, and of all the Brns- 
siea tribe arc much visited by bees, ns are the 
flowers of the Field Mustard, a weed abound¬ 
ing in some districts, frequently covering the 
corn-fields with its yellow flowers. In the 
spring long flights cannot he taken with 
safety, owing to the variableness of the tem- 
jerature, and numbers of bees that lenvc the 
live on early foraging expeditions never re¬ 
turn ; it is, therefore, good policy to provide 
plantations of early bee flowers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the npinry. 


BIRDS. 

Death cf thrush (flcntrix If. Ilarrisnn).— 
This was a beautiful bird, and in splendid 
plumage. The internal orgaiiH were in fairly 

f ;ood condition, with the exception of the 
iver, which was slightly congested. The 
bird was. however, over-fat, from not having 
been judiciously fed; baked Pen-menl and 
bread and milk are not^HlIl tlie riglUlhings 
as thrush food. Pea r> 


and should only be used in very small pro¬ 
portion. The best general food for these 
birds consists of two parts crumb of stale 
household bread, one part powdered sweet 
biscuit, one part preserved yolk of egg, one 
part dried ants* eggs, and fine crissel. English 
small fruits may oe given in their season, or 
two or three Sweet-water Grapes daily at 
any time. Insects, grubs, or small earth¬ 
worms may also be given. A (.nail' now and 
then, when obtainable, furnishes a great 
irest. s. s. G. 

Death of canary (Miss Kiinj). This had 
been a fairly healthy bird, although not very 
robust, and appears to have contracted a 
severe chill. This kind of thing proves fatal 
in numberless eases at this period of the year, 
owing to changes of temperature. Although 
appearing quite well, as you sny, till the day 
before its death, it. may have been ailing for 
some time. Cuuaries prove most healthy 
when occupying unheated rooms, provided 
they nro not subject to draughts. The tem- 
lernturo of a living-room is, of course, much 
liglier in the day than at night, and although 
it is only natural to prefer to keep a pet, bird 
in a livilig-romn. we should bear of far fewer 
deaths of Canaries nt this time of the venr 
were they more generally kept in unheated 
apartments.— 8. 8. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries awt answers are inserted in 
Oakdpa i no free of eharye if correspondents folio ir these 
rules: All communications should be clearly amt concisely 

written "u mm q/ the ptsper ante, aim addressed to 
the Editor of Gakukmno, 17, Furnival street, Ilolbom , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be. sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to any designation he way desire to 
Ih * used in the paper. W/u n more, than one query is sen /, 
each should be on a separate piece of jtajwr, aiul not wore 
than three, queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind- that, as Garuenino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, ipierics cannot 
always he. replied to in the issue immediately fallowing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruit. —Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mi ml that several sjieriwen* 
in different, stages of odour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jrjin 
several correspondents single specimen* of fruits for 
namiwg , these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifting that it is necessary that three 
sjienmens of each kind should be sent. IfV ran undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, awl these only when 
ihti above direction * are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Seeds of Prcony not starting (Oswald St. 
\iniuns).—Do not yet throw the Herd* away, most 
likely they will vegetate shortly or In the coming 
spring. Many seed* remain a long time before 
vegetating, even when sown as coon as gathered. 
March was rather late for sowing. Some needs of 
hardy plant* do not sliuw any grow Ih under two 
years. 

The Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) 

(A'ahnfd.—This is best ticated a* a biennial, raising a 
few plants every year from Heed, which may be 
sown in palm of sandy soil in March. Most of the 
plants from a March sowing will bloom in eighteen 
months, hut the licit way is to sow in June nnd 
allow two years' growth before flowering. Keep your 
Pent-demons in a cold-frame and plant out early in 
April in well manured, deeply-dug soil. They will 
flower well during the summer. 

Flowers in the winter (.1.).— You ennnot 
expect to keep a greenhouse gey during the buunuer 
and lit the same, time have flowers for the house if 
you trust to seeds only. You must have such plant* 
as Begonia*. Fuchsia*, Pelargoniums (Zonal and 
French), (lioxlnlas, Strrpiocjtrpus, Cinerarias, Calceo¬ 
larias, Chrysanthemum* in the autumn, with Ilya- 
einths, Tillius, Daffodils, and other bulhs. Azaleas, 
Primus, ami other forced shrubs, Heaths, winter¬ 
flowering Begonias, etc., for the winter and early 
spring. 

Standard and bush Roses (Mrs. L. Allman).— 
You will find a good list of sorts in our reply to 
" Mcnai ” in our preseut issue, and, as you cannot 
well have yellow and deep-yellow Roses without 
going to the Tea-scented group for them, we venture 
to recommend the wholo list as there given. In 
addition to that Hat we should certainly recom¬ 
mend Frau Karl Druseliki. Align**ino Guinnoioeau, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Mine. Pierre Coehet, 
Mine. Antoilio Mari, Morniug Glow, Kouigin Carol*, 
and Paul Lode. 

Blood-manure (0. hlarraek).— This tu'cds so 

much care in using that we do not set, much value 
on it. It causes u soft, sappy growth that is not at 
all desirable. In using blood add six times its hulk 
of dry soil and keep it under cover, turning the 
mixture once a week. For pot-plants it Is best 
mixed with the potting-soil nt the rnte of one-sixth 
to the hulk. For outdoor crops it should be spread 
on the surface and forked in. A peck of the mixture 
to every square yard is a liberal dressing. For what¬ 
ever purpose required, amateurs would do well to 
rely ou rotten stable or farm yard manure. 


Allamanda Wllliamsi (J. Chretham). — Most of 
the A Ham an das are big growing plants that many 
amateurs from want of room arc unable to grow. 
This, however, makes a bushy plant, quite distinct 
from the climbing forms of Allamanda. The trusses 
of delicate yellow flowers arc produced at every 
joint, a succession of buds keeping up the display 
during the summer. The flowers each measure 
about 4 inches ucross, so that n plant in full bloom 
makes a flue display. Plants in 46-sizcd pots will 
bloom. It requires stove treatment, nnd (lie samr 
compost as recommended for A. grandiflorn will 
answer. 

Early Chrysanthemums for market (Market). 
—There arc now so many good early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums suitable for market that our dilllculty is 
to narrow down the selection to three or four sorts. 
We, therefore, in the subjoined list mention what 
wo consider six of the best for your purpose. A* 
you ulready grow Goachcr’s Crimson, we must ex¬ 
clude this from our selection, but we should have 
included this fine variety were you not ulready grow¬ 
ing it. We recommend Polly, si large, full, bronzy- 
yellow flower of good form, of pood habit, free flower¬ 
ing, and dwarf White Masse (true) is a white sport 
from Mine. Mario Masse, partaking of the free¬ 
flow cring characteristics of the parent. The flowers 
are sometimes faintly shaded a blush colour. 
Goacher’s Fink i* a pleating, bright-pink flower, 
developed in profusion on plants possessing a dwarf, 
bushy habit of growth. Champ dc Ncigc is a beauti¬ 
ful white sort with a flight shade of blush on the 
reverse of t ho petals. Nina Blick is of u 
striking reddish-bronze colour. Maggie, a very 
rich and striking yellow variety, is a profuse bloomer, 
and a plant with a capital dwarf and branching 
habit of growth. 

Allamanda grandiilora (J. Cheetham).— This 
i» better lilted for growing into loose bushes Ilian 
for climbing over roofs or trellises. The shoots are 
more twiggy and shorter, the flower* smaller and 
paler yellow, making a welcome change from the 
large, deep-yellow blossoms of such as A. Bchotti. 
The plants do best in a good, sound, yellow loam, 
with a little pent and hulf-decaycd manure added 
and a liberal sprinkling of sharp, silver sutid, all 
made very firm at potting-tlme. This ensures a 
hard, solid growth that is more easily matured by 
sun and air than when the soil is very loose and 
rich. All through the growing season—indeed, all 
the year round—tills Allamanda likes to he exposed 
to tlie full sun, and will never he free flowering if 
kept in a shaded stove. Heat it likes in abundance 
ami a moist atmosphere, but it mu.-t not lie shaded. 
When starting in the spring the shoots .should he 
allowed to make a little growth before being re¬ 
potted, or it may be diflkult to induce free root 
action, and a slight bottom-heat i* useful in tho 
same direction. Cutting* of half-ripened wood root 
readily in a brisk bottom-heat. 

Violet beds (0. It. Brook.*) —If your Violet beds 
are in the open and the garden a sheltered one ami 
favourable to the growth of Violet*, the beds should 
be remade every second year. If you have not suffi¬ 
cient room to arrange two sets of beds to follow on 
in their flowering the better way will be to take off 
a number of outlying runners of each kind, preferably 
in October or November, plant them in a temporary 
bed or a frame, and transplant to permanent 
quarter* in March or April, it were best to select 
a fresh site each time, .so that a (fcsh crop may be 
planted where the Violets have grown for two 
seasons. Deep digging and manuring arc all that 
are required ill a soil ordinarily good. You need have 
no fear concerning the small size of the newly- 
rooted runner* that we suggest for planting, for 
those will form ample tuft* in a .season, and bo 
crowded with flower-bud* by tho early autumn. 
Moreover, tlie.se young, vigorous examples invariably 
produce blossoms of the finest quality. Always plant 
firmly, and In summer, if drought sets in, mulch with 
well-decayed manure and water freely. Thi* with 
overhead watering* to keep down red-spider will pro¬ 
duce tile best possible results. 

Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 
(Market ).—“ Stopping and timing" arc confined to 
plants intended for oxliibiton. As you Bay you want 
“busby" plants with a good number of fair-sisrd 
bloom*, in preference to a few big ones, your object 
in stopping the plants is to make bushy specimens 
that will develop a large crop of blossoms. Judging 
from the varieties in your list, wc take it you wish 
to spread the flowering season over as long a period 
ns possible. We should advise you to pinch the plants 
when they aro about fl inches high, and each sub- 
sequent scries of growth* when they attain thi* 
length should be treated similarly. The last pinch¬ 
ing of tho growth* of the following varieties-Mar¬ 
jorie. Mine, dc Dris, Lady Hmiham, Ornemcnts, 
Soleil d'Octobrc, Source d’Or, and Mr*. Greenfield— 
should he carried out during the closing day* of 
June, from which point the growth should be taken 
on to the terminal hud*. Plant* of W. II. Lincoln 
and Princess Victoria should be pinched for the Inst 
time about, the middle of July, and terminal buds 
subsequently retained. These latter plant* should 
give you a good display, under glass, throughout 
December, at which time the flower* should be 
valuable. Tho terminal bud* should in every case 
he thinned out so that the flower* ns they expand 
shall not be ciowded. Should larger blooms be pre¬ 
ferred. disbud to such un extent that one bud only 
on each .shoot is retained. 


FRUIT. 

Gooseberry-shoots twisted (J. J ■ We are 

quite at a loss to account for the twisting of the 
young shoots on your Gooseberry bushes. They give 
one the impression that a sudden cheek, either from 
frost or cold winds while the growth* were young 
and soft, must have caused it, as they are not 
dead. Were they dead or in a dying condition wo 
should at once have attributed it to faulty root 
actiiri or impoverishment of the soil. , We should 
recommend vou to cut wit Such shoots back beyond 
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the "twist” and then give the roots a good 
manuring, and so endeavour to grow them out. of 
the complaint. A vigorous pruning or thinning of 
the heads of the bushes would do good under the 
circumstances, as it would be the means of induc¬ 
ing them to break both freely and strong. 

Cultttre of Bananas (Coddle ).-These must have 
rich soil, turfy loam, nml o'.d, rotten cow-manure in 
equal parts, it tropical temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. during the night, with a corresponding rise 
during the day, and pots or tubs from 14 inches to 
20 inches in diameter. Unless you can give them 
the above temperature and treatment you cannot 
expect them to fruit with you. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb Hawke's Champagne <G. L.).-This 
is specially valuable for preserving; indeed, it is so 
much superior that none other is in request where 
1 his is crown. For early forcing it is one of the 
best, being only a little behind what may be termed 
the first earlies. The stalks are red all through, so 
that when cooked it preserves its bright pink colour, 
and is of a brisk flavour. This variety is one of the 
best for the open ground, as being a late grower it 
may be had in season for a long time, and does not 
run to seed so much ns the early varieties. It is of 
vigorous growth, and tlie stalks are very solid and 
heavy. 

Unfruitful Tomatoes (F. J. G .).—Tomatoes in 
winter are always more or less addicted to non- 
setting of the flowers, and rarely do set unless 
assisted by artificial fertilisation. They need a dry, 
warm, airy atmosphere, and less feeding with 
stimulants than you have practised, which lias 
mused the injury to the leaf. Nothing suits 
Tomatoes in winter so well as best quality bone- 
meal. this promoting root growth and not over- 
stimulating them to leaf formation. Your plants 
having already reached such undue length without 
fruiting, we cannot advise you better than to clear 
them out and start with young, sturdy plants. You 
would gain much by doing this. Tomatoes are not 
often a success in winter. 

Carrot grub, the (U. T.).—Where you intend 
sowing your Carrots you should dig in a heavy dress¬ 
ing of soot in February, as it is now too late to 
apply gas-lime. Sow the seed in April. Draw the 
drills, as for Peas, 3 inches deep, dust soot along 
them freely, and stir the soot into the soil with a 
small hoe. Then strew a little fine soil along the 
low, and mix with it, at the rate of a pint per 
bushel, some superphosphate or guano. Then sow 
tlu* seed and cover up thinly. If any of the Carrots 
die otr soak two pecks of soot in ten gallons of water 
and water the rows with this. If the above treat¬ 
ment fails, then you must fallow the ground and 
well dress it with gas-lime after the crop has been 
removed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

U»Uyn'<>ot1 Certainly not. The very fact of cutting 

the flowers helps to strengthen the plant.- Swallow. — 

The disease is due to overfeeding. Cease giving the soot- 
water, and let the plants have clear water only. Keep the 
hot-water pipes warm, and admit air at the top of the 
house on fine days. The house is evidently being kept 

too close.- A. E. Land.— Consult some Carnation 

specialist's catalogue.- Bath. —See article on "Birds 

and buds,” in our issue of January 20th, p. 609.—— 
C. E. S.— Yea: the Passion-flowers would do well. Get 
the blue variety, 'and also the white form known as 
Constance Elliot. A Camellia would also do well, but you 
would have to prepare the border for this. Before plant¬ 
ing pay attention to the drainage.- A. M. M .—Your 

best plan will be to consult a local hot-water engineer. It 
is quite impossible for us to advise without seeing the 

house.- Novice, Hants. —1, See article on "Manures 

and their application,” in our issue of January 2nd, 1904, 
p. 551, which can be had of the publisher, post free for 
ltd. 2, See article " Manuring fruit-trees,” in our issue of 
January 20th of this year, p. 605. 3, Please send sample 
of Ivy-leaves. You cannot expect us to tell you what the 

disease is without seeing the leaves on which it is.- 

Starkton .—We hope to deal with the culture of Winter 

Aconites in an early issue.- Revenue.- See article 

" Early Chrysanthemums for town gardens,” in our issue 

of December 30th, 1905, p. 572.-- Ernest G, Law.— 

Yes; the Cordvline would, we should think, succeed. 
Any nurseryman could get the plant for you. You had 
better also get a strong, well-rooted plant in a pot, and 
prepare the soil for it before planting, attending to 

the drainage if need be.- A. J. Hutchinson. —We 

should certainly advise you to have the dearer boiler. 
It will be cheaper in the end, and in every way more 

satisfactory.- Ernest G. Law. —Yes; Habrothamnus 

would do. You might also try Plumbago capensis, an 
Ahutilon, Ilibbertia dentata, Clematis indivisa, and Passi- 
flora Constance Elliot, either of which should answer in 
the position you name. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— F. Gibson. —The African Hemp 
(Sparmannia africana). Hollywood. — 1, Helleborus 

niger angustifolius ; 2, Helleborus niger.- J. E. Kelsall. 

- Rhododendron ponticum variegatum.- W. P. M.— 

1, Croton Itaronne James de Rothschild ; 2, C. Queen 

Victoria.- John Coler.—l, Tussilago Farfara variegata ; 

2, Oarex sp. Must see in bloom.- Mrs. Moore.— 

Asplenium lucidum.- C. Ilill.— Looks like Begonia 

nltida, but should like to see better specimen. 

Names of fruits.— John Color .—Cannot name 
Grapes from a berry or two. 


Catalogrues received. — MM. Vilmorin et Cie., 

Paris .—General Catalogue of Seeds for I'M a). -F. A. 

Koscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston.— Price List of Sweet 
and Cooking Pea Seeds. - W. ( 7 . Mountain, Constanti¬ 

nople.— Wholesale Price List of Galanthus, Chionodoxas, 

«(c.-Win. Conway and Sons, Halifax, Yorks .—Seeds 

for 1900. -H. Oannell and Sons, Swanley and Eynsford, 

Kent .—Catalogue of Seeds for 1900. -Messrs. Barrie and 

Brown (Successors to Jacob Wrench and Sons, Limited), 
39, King William-stroey^nOndon Bridge .-Catalogue of 
> FLop r Steds fojTT^O, Q 1Y> 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 

The Iris.— Surely the Great Artist and 
Father of the Universe must have been fairly 
satisfied when He called into being the Iris 
flower, seeing that He has painted it in so 
many radiant colours and scattered it all 
over the world in spots the most diverse. 
There are the endless forms found upon our 
mountains; you may see it flowering upon 
crumbling walls and upon the cottage thatch ; 
again, the great Yellow Flag greets one in 
the marshes, standing at the water’s brink ; 
whilst others are happy only in the woodland 
and in thick shade. But I would speak of 
one kind in particular, to defend her from a 
half-calumny and a whole injustice. She has 
leaves of beautiful green, and blue flowers, 
not showy, it may be, but changing to a 
large hood which bursts like a ripe Pome¬ 
granate in the autumn to display close ranks 
of seed, redder than any coral. But its 
peculiarity is in the leaf. Left alone, or 
when lightly touched, there is no smell; but, 
bruise or crush a leaf between your fingers 
and it gives out an odour of mutton and gar- 
lie such as one does not expect from a flower, 
though, at certain moments, not altogether 
disagreeable. Under this pretext our , bo¬ 
tanists hnvo called this, Iris foetidissima, or 
the “ Stinking Iris,” a name but slightly 
softened in the rendering Iris foetida. To 
quote an ancient proverb : “ If your friend 
has a choice of names, call him by that which 
is sweetest and most musical.” I prefer, 
therefore, to call my little friend the “Coral 
Iris.” Surely this is not asking too much, 
for coral of this glowing colour would bo 
treasure indeed. To one who loves the Iris, 
it yields a long feast of beauty. Here in 
the*south, at the end of December or early in 
January, we have a variety of Iris which is 
too little known, in bloom out-of-doors. It 
is the Iris scorpioides, between whose 
broad, soft leaves are borne large flowers of a 
matchless, deep blue. Almost at the same 
time we have the Persian Iris, a small flower, 
but how richly decked, and one of those also 
which are fragrant. At the end of January 
and in February Iris stylosa opens her sky- 
b! ue flowers, in part concealed by the long 
leaves. And then follow the whole tribe of 
Lowland Iris—white, yellow, violet, brown, 
blue, grey, striped, variegated, edged, and 
fringed with all these colours, blended and 
varied till the eye cannot trace their fine 
distinctions. And next the Susa Iris, by far 
the largest of them all—a violet gauze on a 
grey ground; and the Fringed Iris, which 
some prefer to call Morea fimbriata, with its 
drooping, bright green leaves and arching 
stems, their little bouquets of dainty flowers, 
fringed, and pale grey-blue like a Parma 
Violet with a yellow spot in the centre. Then, 
with the advent of May, we have the tuberous 
Iris, which, in addition to all the colours of 
its sisters, possesses one more, that of wine- 
red.— Ali-honse Karr. 

Why “ Carnation ”?—The name Carna¬ 
tion is a corruption of “ Coronation,” from 
the old use of the flower in the weaving of 
festive chaplets. Other old names for the 
same flower are Clove Pink, Gilliflower, and 
Sops-in-Wine. This last name arose from 
the old use of the Carnation for flavouring 
wine used at w'eddings and other festivals. 

Perpetual - fruiting Straw berries.— 
Four kinds resemble one another so closely 
as to be almost indistinguishable—namely, 
Saint Joseph ; Constante feconde, with leaves 
a little smaller ; Jeanne d’Arc. with leaves a 
trifle larger than the first; and Cyrano, a 
newcomer. These nil give fruit of fair size 
and quality, continued well into the autumn. 
Saint Antoine de Padoue is still the most at¬ 
tractive fruit of the series, but, to all appear¬ 
ance, this kind is losing its perpetual char¬ 
acter and tends more to revert to the normal 
fruiting season. Productive bears a fine 
fruit, but its yield is imperfectly renewed. 
Pius X., a new’ kind, renews its fruit well, but 
while the quality is good the colour is poor, 
and the plant increases very slowly. La 
Perle, another new seedling, is very vigor¬ 
ous. It is the best of the whole group and 
of the finest flavour. Remontant, a new 
kind sent out by M. Millet, gives an abundant 
yield of fair-sized fruit of rich flavour. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY - PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

I’P is somewhat strange to hear views so oppo¬ 
site expressed in relation to newly-planted 
fruit-trees, that whilst trained trees, such as 
those against walls, it is advised should be 
hard cut back, standard or bush trees should, 
the first year, be scarcely pruned nt all. In 
the case of young trained trees it is abso¬ 
lutely essential they be hard pruned when 
planted to compel shoots to break out low 
down, and thus lay for them a good founda¬ 
tion. That is the primary consideration. 
But with standard and bush trees, with which, 
before planting, the foundation of form was 
already laid, that need was less in evidence, 
hence many planters prune the heads very 
slightly the first year after planting. Two 
diverse reasons operate in relation to diverse 
action. It is a fact that if newly-planted 
tree-heads he left comparatively untouched 
the first year, root-action is slow*, and often 
scarcely evident. Nature in such a case is 
capable only of evolving leafage and little 
wood growth. That is thought to be a de¬ 
sideratum in fruit-trees of this description 
the first year. But others hold it is of the 
first importance that newly-planted trees 
should he induced to make strong root-action 
the first year, thereby establishing the trees 
effectively at the outset. Such strong root- 
action can only he secured by hard cutting 
back of the head, thus compelling the forma¬ 
tion of strong shoots, the top action acting 
on the roots sympathetically, and thus pro¬ 
ducing most excellent results. Those who 
favour the non-pruning think by restrict¬ 
ing early root-action trees are all the 
sooner forced into fruiting. That may be, 
but at how great a sacrifice, as if trees have 
to carry fruit crops with the root-action re¬ 
stricted, the effect must, of course, be injuri¬ 
ous to the future welfare of the trees. In 
nurseries where trees have to be of necessity 
frequently—indeed, annually—transplanted, 
hard pruning is a matter of necessity; yet 
even with these trees they stand the frequent 
shifting well, and, as a rule, crop early and 
well. 

What is a great danger in relation to young 
or newly-planted fruit-trees that are hard 
pruned to induce them to promote strong 
root-action, is Hint the ground may be too 
highly enriched with manure. That is bad 
for them, without doubt, and it cannot be 
too clearly understood that for fruit-trees 
not a rich, but rather a deeply-worked, 
porous, well-drained, clean soil, of moderate 
quality is the best. As a rule, fruit-trees 
need little manure when they are not fruiting, 
yet healthy. The time to manure is when 
trees are carrying crops, and, for a time, after 
the crop is removed, to enable the trees to 
recuperate. Leaf and flowering trees are 
generally desired to make strong wood 
growth whilst young, for obvious reasons. 
When fruit-trees are encouraged to make 
coarse, strong wood^l^ith corresponding 
coarse roots, neither iiconlu^ive tbJfAfinng, 
and lifting or root-prumn^ Vesseuflyf.^En¬ 


couraging good root-action and wood growth 
in soil of moderate quality does not create 
t hose evils; cases have been known where 
Apple-trees planted one autumn, then left 
unpruned, have been found to have had stag¬ 
nant roots a year later. That evidences the 
importance of adopting such pruning treat¬ 
ment as shall conduce to fair root activity. 
Whether trees be hard pruned or left un¬ 
pruned it is always good practice to place a 
thin mulch of long manure about them for 
the winter to furnish some protection to the 
roots from hard frosts. A further mulch may 
bo added to each tree in June, to shelter the 
soil from strong sun action. Such practice 
helps trees materially, yet adds little of strong 
manure to the soil. In all cases where 
practicable, planting should be done in Octo¬ 
ber, whilst the soil is yet fairly warm. 

__ A. D. 

MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 

The west of England is noted for its Apple 
orchards, and when the trees are in full 
flower towards April and May they present 
ft most glorious sight. That orchards have 
been neglected none will deny, and although 
much improvement has taken place during 
the past fifteen years or so, since the County 
Councils have taken the matter in hand, 
there are still many laggards among cultiva¬ 
tors. Instead cf an annual survey as to thin¬ 
ning out superfluous wood, the trees are 
allowed to go on year after year without any 
attention as regards pruning or the destruc¬ 
tion of insect life, which proves so disastrous 
to the crop of fruit. True, in the majority 
of cases the land is in Grass, and usually 
folded with sheep, or pigs allowed a free run, 
with the exception of a month or two while 
the fruits are dropping. Naturally, these 
afford much nourishment to the roots of the 
trees, but how often do we see anything in 
the way of a top-dressing given, such as road- 
scrapings, wood-ashes, waste soil, and slacked 
lime, a compost, when thoroughly incorpor¬ 
ated, of much value to orchard land and a 
welcome change from manure? Drain¬ 
ings from the stable or cow-stalls, where such 
can be had in quantity, may well be utilised 
here, but if put. on too strong are liable to 
kill the Grass for a time, yet most beneficial 
to trees of many years’ standing. This may 
he put on at almost, any time, but I would 
prefer the autumn or winter months, as with 
the frequent rains the goodness would be 
washed down to the roots of the trees, where 
it !=• most needed. At such a season, too, an 
opportunity is given to thin out the wood, as 
over-crowding is a forerunner to scarcity of 
fruit, preventing the sun ripening what should 
be bearing wood, and, what is more, acting 
as a breeding ground for many insects which 
attack our Apple crop during spring and early 
summer. An ordinary garden labourer, 
after having been given an insight of the 
work, may be delegated to carry out this 
pruning, cutting away all branches that are 
crossing or that are inclined to cross each 
other, and keeping the centre of the tree 
fairly open. 

Where trees have hpen neglected for years 
and a saw has to bo used in removing a 


branch here and there, the wound should he 
cut smooth with a sharp chisel. A word of 
caution is needed here : Do not remove many 
such branches at one time ; better extend 
the operation over two years, or a check 
from which the tree may take years to 
recover may be given. Now is the time 
to head down any healthy tree that may 
bo unsatisfactory for either dessert or cook¬ 
ing, regrafting in April with a more suitable 
variety. Such trees must not be too old or 
touched with canker; bettor root out such 
and replant after changing the soil. A fiw 
words are necessary on 

Spraying, and there is not nearly so much 
done as there should be in our orchards or 
gardens. The month of February is a con¬ 
venient season to carry this out, choosing a 
bright, dry day for the work, so that the in¬ 
secticide may clear off Moss and Lichens, in 
which many insects hibernate during winter 
and early spring, and destroy many of their 
eggs. Doubtless the Codlin maggot is our 
worst enemy on Apple-trees, but aphis, 
spider, thrips, and the Apple-blossom weevil 
are also most destructive in our orchards : 
therefore, every means should bo taken to 
annihilate them. The wash known as ‘‘caus¬ 
tic alkali” solution is the one most recom¬ 
mended, and is made up with 1 lb. of caustic 
soda in water, 1 lb. of crude potash in water, 
and, when both are dissolved, mix the two 
well together and add $ lb. of soft soap or 
agricultural treacle, stirring all well together, 
and then acid enough water to make in all 
ten gallons. This wash is very burning, so 
must be kept as much as possible from the 
skin and clothes, and a calm day taken ad¬ 
vantage of for spraying. There are several 
sprayers on the market, to suit either large 
or small growers. 

liicton. _J. MaYNE. 

BLACK CURRANTS. 

The crops of thfs invaluable fruit have of 
late years been jeopardised by the insidious 
pest known as bud-mite. Unfortunately, 
there seems no remedy that will stamp it 
out. Various means have been tried, with 
only partial success, the best, no doubt, 
being that of destroying infested stock and 
planting new ones from a reliable source. 
Picking off the buds which are swollen at. 
this season of the year must necessarily re¬ 
duce the trouble somewhat. The trees cnee 
infested seem paralysed and unable to carry 
out their functions, tho fruit, what this 
form, seldom becoming full grown and ripen¬ 
ing. Some have, with the hope of ridding 
themselves of the pest, cut their bushes down 
to tho ground, burning everything not al¬ 
ways, it may be said, with completely satis¬ 
fying results. There are clean stocks to bo 
had, and it is a curious circumstance that in 
cottage gardens there is seldom nny trace of 
bud-mite to be found. I saw a fairly large 
plantation last summer that was not only 
quite clean, but laden with fine fruit. I re¬ 
gard the bud-mtto with such serious thoughts 
that I dug up and burnt my old infested 
stock last summer. The new Brskoop Giant 
is claimed to be freehand this I am increas¬ 
ing. It would, however, be futile to |iopc for 
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a remedy if the old site is not abandoned 
and a new one chosen. Baldwin, another 
strong grower, seems, so far, to keep clear 
of mite, but the Boskoop is much the more 
vigorous, and, perhaps, for this reason better 
able to resist attack. 

Black Currants cannot be grown too vigor¬ 
ously to obtain well grown fruits and heavy 
crops. Save all sucker growths and cut out 
the old fruiting wood. I have heard of 
some growers cutting off the fruit laden 
branches and taking them to a shed where 
the fruit could be gathered in the cool ; the 
removal of this fruiting wood set up a 
stronger issue of sucker shoots, which would 
fruit well the next year. The practice is not 
adopted generally; often, perhaps, because 
the trees have not sufficient soil support to 
maintain enough of these summer growths to 
keep up a supply. I have inspected many 
Black Currant bushes that would be the bet¬ 
ter for a severer course of pruning, and now 
is the time to do this. Cuttings which should 
not be less than a foot in length, may be put 
in now. No buds should be removed from 
their base, as is done with Gooseberries, 
or the object of the grower will be defeated 
in providing annual sucker growths to re- 


show, the plant would soon succumb through 
over-cropping. It is very easy to over-crop a 
Vine, and, if this happens, it will take years 
for it to recover. It is quite impossible to 
give you any estimate of how many bunches 
your Vines should carry, so much depending 
on their health and the treatment you give 
them. One bunch on each spur would be a 
very heavy crop. If one-third of the bunches 
were taken off, the bunches being of 
moderate size, what is left would be a 
moderate crop—say, an average of I lb. to 
every foot of rod. Far better have u moderate 
crop of fruit with well-thinned bunches than 
a heavy crop year after year, which is sure to 
weaken the Vines, and in the end cause them 
to fail.) _ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE-FLOWERED BOUVARDIAS. 
The first recorded instance of hybrid Bou- 
vardias was those raised about the year 1857, 
by Mr. Parsons, a nurseryman, at'Brighton. 
They resulted from the intercrossing of two 


Messrs. Nanz and Neuner, nurserymen, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1880. The following 
year it made its way to this country, and .soon 
gained many admirers. 

A second group of white-flowered varieties 
is characterised by smooth leaves and long- 
tubed blossoms, which are very fragrant. The 
best known of this section is B. Humboldti 
corymbiflora, first distributed in 1874. This 
forms a bold, rather erect-growing specimen, 
clothed with deep green glossy leaves, and 
bearing clusters of long tubed pure white 
blossoms, which have a delightful Jasmine 
likn fragrance. This will commence to flower 
before summer lias left us. A form of it, 
under the name of B. Humboldti grandiflora, 
was figured in Gardening Illustrated as 
recently as August 2Uth, 1905. Bouvardia 
jasminiflora is another of this section, but of 
a more slender and looser habit of growth 
than the preceding. It is a very beautiful 
plant, but is not grown to the same extent as 
Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora. The last 
to be mentioned here is Purity, w'hich 
partakes of many of the general characters 
of the above, including the delightful per¬ 
fume, but in this variety the flower-tube is 
shorter and stouter. The cultural require¬ 
ments of the different sections of Bou¬ 



vardia have been too often dwelt upon 
in Gardening Illustrated to leave 
anything further to be said on this 
point. X. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF 
TREE-CARNATIONS. 


Propagation should be begun early. 
January and February are excellent 
months, while nice plants of several 
sorts can be grown from cuttings rooted 
in March. The points of importance 
in respect to the selection of cuttings 
are strong and firm pieces 3 inches or 
4 inches in length, and full of vitality. 
The sappy, flowering tops are useless, 
and as some of the varieties of the new 
race make growth slowly, it is often 
good policy, when stock i9 limited, to 
sacrifice a flowering stem or two, so that 
early and good cuttings may result. But 
little success can follow when cuttings 
are taken from worn-out plants, or such 
us have been starved for many weeks. 
Much has been written concerning the 
** small growths that follow the flower¬ 
ing” as suitable material for cuttings, 
i do not believe in, nor do I recommend, 
small shoots. Pipings, as opposed 1<> 
the true cuttings, are also referred to 
by some. Pipings taken by an expert 
may be all very well, but cuttings are 
not only of larger size, they are more 
reliable, and, best of all, when rooted, 
you have a plant of double size to start 
with. 1 once saw some pipings, the 
points of the heart-leaves of which 
Flowering shoots of Bouvardia Davisoni. would not be more than 1$ inch from the 

base. These pipings were hardly visible 
when inserted, and, assuming the 

plenish exhausted branches. Except to cut distinct Mexican species, B. leiantha and B. grower was fortunate in rooting them, how 

them smooth and shorten hack the points, longiflorn. As the flowers of all of them long would it take for such bits to make 

if unduly long, no further preparation is were of some shade of red or pink, mention plants of decent size? I prefer (1) that 
necessary in making Black Currant cuttings, of them here, under the heading of ‘‘ W hite- cuttings make their growth upon the old 
Bury them about half their length in well-dug flowered Bouvardias,” might appear some- plants ; (2) that they are of sufficient size, 
and manured soil, and make them firm by what out of place, but the reason is one of the length, and firmness that damping is out of 

troading, and all that is necessary is done varieties—viz., Hogarth (long popular as a the question. Moreover, a good, vigorous 

for a vear, beyond simply keeping them free market kind)—has proved to be naturally of cutting makes root fibres pro rata, and there 
from w’eecls by hoeing. Black Currants are a sportive character, and in this way has | is no more need of a small cutting than 
now so scarce in many districts that the de- given rise to, among others, a race of white- there is of a small layer when layering. In 
nmnds for fruit cannot possiby be met, and flowered varieties. In this respect it has other words, a firm and strong 4-ineh cutting 
unless means to stamp out the dreaded pest been more prolific on the other side of the . in April will, in all probability,, more than 
are not persevered with this highly prized Atlantic than in this country, for about the overtake the weakly piping or side-shoot of 
fruit cannot regain its normal state. Hard year 1870 two varieties made their appear- January. More than this, the grow'er may 
pruning and heavier manuring.* will perhaps anco as sports in America, and were named rest assured that these vigorous cuttings are 
help much in restoring vitality, but a clean respectively B. Davisoni (herewith illustrated) but the progenitors of a stock equally 
stock and new 7 site are the best remedies and B. Vreelandi. They resemble each other I vigorous. 


against the mite. West Wilts. 


Cropping Vines —I have some Vines (ten years 
old ut least) in greenhouse. 1 do not grow them 
for the quality of their fruit ns regards size. The 
length of the canes is from 8 feet to 10 feet. How 
many bunches per foot run may I safely ripen with¬ 
out weakening the canes? Formerly these canes 
were 15 feet or 20 feet long, but four years ago I 
cut them back to their present length. It always 
seems to me that I could at least double their 



very much, and both are extensively grown, 
as also is a third and more recent form, 
Pride of Brooklyn, which is bv some regarded 
as superior to the others, t’rom the influ¬ 
ence of B.leiantha all of the above have rough, 
hairy leaves, quite distinct from those of the 
longer tubed white-flowered kinds. From 
this section also came the first double- 
flowered Bouvardia in cultivation, now so 
well known under the name of Alfred Neuner. 
It originated as a sport from the variety 
Davisoni, and was put into commerce by 


The cuttings, when rooted, should be 
potted immediately, and no greater danger 
exists than deferring this very important 
work. The right sort of cutting in the right 
hands will root in three weeks, and a week 
later should exist as a single plant in a pot. 
A month or six weeks later the same cutting 
should be in a 5-inch pot, and if this be done 
a good foundation id laid for a big plant later 
on. Not a few amateurs and some_ private 

g ardeners, too, err "in Tearing to give these 
arnations sufficient root moisture. This 
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was so with the older types, and to-day, with 
a new race of greater vigour, its importance 
is much greater. A vigorous growing Car¬ 
nation requires, and should receive, ample 
pot-room and ample supplies of root-moisture. 
Good, continuous flowering examples cannot 
be grown in 5-inch pots. 

My cutting-pots aro made up as follows: — 
One-third crocks, one-third common soil, one 


colours aro well brought out by being grown 
in a light structure, with plenty of air, they 
are very ornamental. I have often been im¬ 
pressed with the beauty of some of them in 
winter, the absence of strong light seeming 
to produce a colouring quite distinct from 
that in summer. In winter Coleuses are 
most useful, when dwarf and compact, to 
mingln amongst other fine-foliaged things in 


third pure sand on the top. My potting soil warm-houses, the colours being so bright, 
loam—not so heavy as I could wish—| Young, small plants are useful to place on 


stacked with manure the winter previous, pit- 
sand onc-fifth, old manure about the same, 
and, for the final shift into 7-inch or 8-inch 


dinner tables. Where much house furnish¬ 
ing has to be done, anything that helps to ease 
the demand for cut flowers is a great con- 


Flowers of Meconopsis integrifolia. 


pots, a little fine bone-meal is added. Tn a 
soil of similar character the old Miss JolilTe 
during a score of years was grown by the 
thousand, and to the highest degree of excel¬ 
lence, in the district from which I write. No 
class of winter-flowering plants merits the 
attention these Carnations do, and no class of 
plant is so little understood. Small cuttings, 
a late start, and a species of semi-starvation, 
either of soil or of moisture in the growing 
season, are among the chief causes of the 
general failure to grow theso plants in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Hampton Hill. E. II. Jenkins. 

Coleus in winter.— value of Coleus is 
generally seen in the/summer. rn^wheji the 


sider.Ttion. I have now a batch of young 
plants in from 3-inch to 5-inch pots. 
These I shall use in vases for the 
house. It is easy to raise a stock by taking 
off good-sized cuttings early in October, root¬ 
ing them in the pots they aro to be used in, 
keeping them pinched and near the glass.— 
Dorset.-* 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."—-V cia Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
8vo.. 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 voL, finely and 
strongly bound tn sage, green half morocco, Sis. nett. 

2nd, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco, tbs. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

MECONOPSIS. 

Fuller knowledge of the plants of Central 
Asia has increased the Meeonopsis group 
to nearly a score of kinds, of which all, 
save two, are from the high mountains of that 
region, the exceptions being M. eambrica in 
Europe and M. heterophylla in America. 
Few plants aro better worth a place in the 
flower garden, and most of the kinds are 
hardy in our climate, but, so far, they aro 
not among the most easily grown, our moist 
winters affecting them. Yet they are all 
water-loving plants, and soon suffer in times 
of drought. To preserve them from excessive 
damp in winter, many growers place a layer 
of broken sandstone round those that keep 
their leaves, and slanting panes of glass aro 
also used to ward off heavy rain. At the 
same time, one of their most charming effects 
is that of the gleaming raindrops standing 
on the hairy leaves after a shower. They do 
best in well-drained parts of the rock garden, 
in deep, gritty soil, and sheltered from hot 
sun, especially in the south of England. A 
mixture of peat and loam suits the taller 
kinds well, and they may be grouped in such 
soil along with the Himalayan Primulas, or 
other plants such as the large-flowered forms 
of Mimulus, which help to keep the surface 
cool ancl moist. 

As with all the Poppy tribe, it is important 
to sow the seeds as early as possible, for 
even good seed soon loses its vitality. Sow¬ 
ings should be made every year in pans, 
growing the young plants on without a cheek, 
exposing them gradually as they gain 
strength, and getting as much growth as pos¬ 
sible during the first summer. Potted into 
4-inch pots, in a mixture of peat and loam, 
they can be planted out 18 inches apart in 
spring, without feeling the change. When 
older, they move with large balls of earth,' 
and may then be planted where they are to 
flower. ’The strongest plants bloom in their 
second summer, and those less forward the 
following summer, but keeping long in pots 
is against success. According to vigour and 
season the plants vary in height, and the 
effect of the various kinds is very different, 
M. paniculata, nepalensis, and Wallichi form¬ 
ing tall pyramids of flower, while kinds like 
M. simpiicifolia, horridula, and punicea 
give only one bloom to each stem. The 
flowers of most of the kinds are too fleeting 
for cutting, but those of eambrica and hetero¬ 
phylla are useful in this wav. The following 
species are now recognised, but all are not in 
cultivation : — 

Meconopsis aculeata. —One of the best 
kinds, forming a pyramid of branching stems, 
with pale green leaves deeply cut into irregu¬ 
lar lobes, and covered all over with soft, 
tawny-coloured bristles. It is a biennial, 
hardy in our winters, though less beautiful 
through the loss of its leaves, which die 
away to a bare crown. It blooms in June 
upon stout stems 2$ feet to 4 feet high, bear¬ 
ing many flowers 2 inches to 3 inches across, 
of a deep blue shaded with violet, the petals 
glistening like shot silk, and contrasting 
charmingly with the yellow stamens. Wes¬ 
tern Himalayas, at elevations of 11,000 feet 
to 15,000 feet. 

M. BELLA. —From the high mountains of 
Sikkim, where it grows under conditions 
which seem to make success difficult in 
Britain. Its blue or bluish-purple solitary 
flowers are borne in a region of cloud and 
mist, which is yet free from rain, which the 
plant seems to dislike. It finds its foothold 
in crevices nearly destitute of soil, thinly sur¬ 
faced with rocky fragments and damp Moss, 
and beneath this covering its roots spread 
far, throwing low' tufts of much-cut foliage. 
Whether a true perennial, or only biennial, 
is still uncertain. 

M. cambrica (Welsh Poppy).—A native 
plant, and one of the best for stony banks, 
old quarries, or bare, shady places. The 
only trouble is to keep it from smothering 
more delicate neighbours in gardens ; to keep 
it in check and to prolong its beauty, the 
seed-pods are best cut off as they form, for it 
will spread anywhere—reyen upon gravel walks 
and tiled court-yards. For old walls it_ is 
quite at home with Wallflowers and the \ el- 
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l<>\v Corydnlis, giving a long succession 
flowers from May to August. Its yellow 
blooms are borne upon long stems and con¬ 
tinuously through the summer. Left to spread 
in moist places where its free growth can do 
no harm, there are few prettier pictures than 
a colony of the Welsh Poppy, seeds of which 
inay be sown in the open during April. Of 
recent years a strain of double flowers has 
arisen, giving shades of yellow, orange, and 
red. 

M. chelidonitfolia. —A little plant of 
dwarf habit and deeply cut foliage, from the 
Thibetan frontier of China. Not, as yet, in 
t ultivaticn. 

M. oran ms.—A scarce and newly-intro¬ 
duced hind from the mountains of Sikkim 
and one of the few true perennials in the 
genus. This is fortunate, for llmugli it has 
llmver*»d in England for two years in sucers- 
sion, if lias yielded no seed. It. is oT tall 
habit, with uncut leaves and solitary purple 
flowers of a beautiful glossy texture. 

M. II etkrophylla («yn. M. crass ‘.folia ).— 
The only kind found in America, where it 
grows over a wide afea, but is nowhere abun¬ 
dant, thriving best in the light, dry soils of 
California. It is an annual, and succeeds in 
this country both as a pot-plant under glass, 
or in the border during summer, where it 
flowers and ripens seed freely. It is a vari- 
rble plant, but mostly reaches 12 inches to 
18 inches in height, with pale green leaves, 
deeply cut, and hairy. The flowers, upon 
long, slender stems, are red, copper-coloured, 
or orange, with a deep maroon blotch in the 
centre and a scent of Lily of the Valley. 
They are more lasting than in other kinds, 
and useful for cutting. It flowers in June 
from seed sown in heat early in the year or 
in the open a little later. 

M. IIORRIDULA. —A little plant found at a 
great height in the Himalayas, growing as 
almost stemless tufts of lanceolate leaves, 
covered densely with prickles. The short, 
unbranchcd steins bear solitary bluish-purple 
flowers, each about 14 inch wide. 

M. integR i folia.— 1 This is a new kind, 
which flowered in this country for the first 
time in 1904. The plant grows at n height of 
11,000 feet to 15,900 feet in the mountains 
of Thibet and 8.W. China, where myriads 
of plants are to be seen bearing flowers which 
sometimes measure 10 inches across. In the 
size and number of their flowers, which are 
pule yellcw, the plants vary, some being only 
3 inches wide, while from three to as many 
as fifteen peifect blooms may be open at 
once. Nor is there nnv regularity in the size 
and number of petals, for though mostly five 
in number, there are oflen more. The plant 
is a biennial, hardy, and with oval, uncut, 
pale green leaves, each about a foot long when 
fully grown, and more or less covered with 
soft, silky hairs. The stems vnry in height, 
those of the plants which flowered in this 
country being from 12 'inches to 18 inches 
high. This is a moisture-loving plant, thriv¬ 
ing in peat or leafy soil in a half-shady place. 

M. NEPALEN8I8. —At one time the best- 
known of these Indian Poppyworts, this kind 
is now less often seen, in spite of its hardi¬ 
ness and fine leaves, which come in tufts each 
a foot or more across and containing ns many 
as fifty to eighty leaves of a pale yellow- 
green colour and soft, woolly texture, from 
the long yellowish hairs with which they nre 
thickly covered. The lower leaves lie on the 
ground as n dense rosette, with the younger 
ones erect or nearly so, and as they remain 
in a good state throughout the winter, a 
group in the rock garden is welcome, especi¬ 
ally when the long hairs are set with silvery 
drops after rain. The flowers, coming in 
June of the second year, upon thinlv- 
hrnnohed stems of 2 feet to 5 feet, open in 
succession from the top of the spike, and 
arc of a pale sulphur-yellow, 2 inches to 
3 inches across, and of a thin texture. 
Though the plants die after flowering, seeds 
generally ripen from the early flowers, and 
should he sown at once in a moist, shaded 
border of light loam or peat, even small seed¬ 
lings being quite hnrdy in mest winters. When 
happily placed, self-sown seedlings appear. 
Planted in deep sandy peat, and in a moist 
and well-drained soot in partial shede, the 
young plants grew freel, “* ‘ 


reely. Nepnul. There is 

Google 


a fine form bearing large, hell shaped ivory 
white flowers, hut this is rare. 

M. paniculata. —This is a beautiful Hima¬ 
layan plant with much-cut foliage and 
panicles of bright yellow flowers. It comes 
true from the seed ripened sparingly in fine 
seasons. 

M. principis. —This, first found by Fran- 
chet, in Thibet, comes near M. punicea, but 
is not so large a plant, and its smaller crim¬ 
son flowers are held erect instead of nodding. 

M. punicea. —This fine kind, introduced 
through Messrs. Veitch’s collector in Chinn, 
first flowered in their nursery in September, 
1904. It comes near M. integrifolia, and is 
found growing with it at a great height in the 
mountains of Thibet. The leaves are entire, 
tapering at both ends, and covered with long, 
coarse hairs of a shining yellow colour. Tim 
nmssivo flowers, when fully open. 0 inches 
wide, and composed of large, drooping petals 
of carmine-red or reddish-purple, arc borne 
singly upon slender stems of H feet to 2 feet. 
Even the wild flowers show a tendency to be¬ 
come double, which will doubtless increase 
under cultivation. The plants grow in moist 
meadows among Grass and low shrubs, which 
shield them from direct sunlight. 

M. quintuplinervia. — This perennial 
kind, from Manchuria and N.W. China, forms 
a rosette of long-stemmed, uncut leaves, 
covered with reddish hairs, and traversed by 
five prominent veins, to which the plant 
owes its name. The nodding flowers come 
during summer upon hairy stems of 6 inches 
to 12 inches, and are cup-shaped. l.J inches 
wide, and pale violet or purple, with a laige 
cluster of golden stamens. 

M. racemosa. —A rare plant but lately in¬ 
troduced to this country. Its flowers range 
in colour from pale lilac to deep purple, and 
have given good seed in the past autumn. 
Chinn. 

M. 8IMPLICIfolia. —A plant beautiful in 
leaf and flower. The leaves are each 4 inches 
to 6 inches long, lance-shaped, .quite entire 
or slightly cut, and thickly covered with short, 
brown hairs. The flowers come in early June 
upon unbranched stems of 14 feet to 3 feet, 
bearing at the summit cne large half-droop¬ 
ing flower. 3 inches-^across, the petals rich 
blue, shaded towards the edges with rosy- 
purple, and guarding a crown of golden sta¬ 
mens. Though few in number, these flowers 
are more lasting than in other kinds. The 
plant is a hardy biennial, dying to the ground, 
in winter, and doing best in moist, gritty soil 
and partial shade. 

M. Wallichi.— 1 This is quite hardy, though 
the plants sometimes perish in times of heavy 
snow from the damp soaking into the crushed 
leaves. The leaf-tufts are fully ns handsome 
as in M. nepalensis, larger, and deeply cut, 
forming rosettes of grey-green, 2 feet to 3 feet 
across, and covered with soft orange or red¬ 
dish-brown hairs. The leafy stems appear 
during the summer, and are 3 feet to 7 feet 
high, rising in a stately pyramid covered 
with buds, which begin to open from the top, 
downwards. The flowers are each 3 inches 
across, and bright pale blue in the best forms, 
with a central cluster of yellow stamens and 
the petals prettily drooping. Though the in¬ 
dividual flowers are short lived they are re¬ 
newed so freely each day as to last more 
than a month in beauty, bearing buds upon 
side-shoots all down the stem for fully two- 
thirds of its length. The plants die after 
blooming, and though early flowers yield 
seed, the blooms of many of the seedlings are 
dingy purple and brown, and these forms, 
known as purpurea and fusco-purpurerf, arc 
disappointing. The seed may he sown when 
ripe in a cool, shaded frame, or in March in 
a little heat, and the strongest plants will 
flower about August of the second year. 
Though many do not bloom until the third or 
fourth season, their foliage is so handsome 
that this is no loss. The plants do best in 
well-drained peaty soil, sheltered from wind, 
and shaded from hot sun. In the open they 
are apt to flag and lose colour on warm days, 
whereas the half-light even of twilight shows 
the delicate flowers to advantage. At Kew 
and other places this kind is well grown in 
the light shade of Bamboos, and if not too 
near the hungry roots, this is a good place. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Primroses on Christmas-day. 1 notice 
in Gardening Illustrated for January 
20th that Primroses were in bloom on Christ* 
mas-day in England. Here, in the far north 
of Scotland, I picked red and yellow Prim- 
Toses for Christmas decorations from the 
open garden, and yesterday, the 21st, I 
gathered bunches of blue, red, and yellow 
ones from the open garden, and sent them 
to a friend in the Isle of Wight.— Jessie 
Long, Ackergill Tower , U’icI-, Caithness. 

The ventilation of cold-frames.— In the 
winter time it is necessary to go over the 
occupants of cold frames frequently to me 
that all is right. Particularly does this refer 
to such plants as Calceolarias and Pent* 
stemons, that socn damp off if the frame is 
kept, closed up long together. It is, therefore, 
advisable on days when there is sunshine for 
a time to lake off the lights and let in the air, 
stirring the surface of the soil, and remov¬ 
ing all dead and decaying foliage. Towns¬ 
man. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— Phloxes give us 
very bright panicles of bloom in summer and 
early autumn, and, provided they are grown 
in good soil, with an occasional mulch, are not 
at all difficult to cultivate. I know of few' 
subjects that are more pleasing in a town 
garden, and, if attended to, repay one well. 
Sometimes during a hard winter it is the 
custom to mulch them with rotted manure, 
and in favour of the practice there is un¬ 
doubtedly something to be said, but I sub¬ 
mit that very often it is more liable to do 
harm, inasmuch as the manure nqt only tends 
to keep air from the clumps, but it tends to 
do what is, in the opinion of many growers, 
equally had—viz., to provide a lodging-place 
for slugs. We may, I contend, obviate this 
by placing around the crowns in hard weather 
lighter material, such as straw, or Bracken 
fronds, which keep frost away, but do not 
unduly exclude air, ns is so often seen when 
stable-manure is used—at least, this has been 
my experience more than once. It is, there¬ 
fore, in view of this difficulty, advisable to 
examine the clumps for signs of the enemies 
referred to. Where the work of dividing the 
plants 1ms not yet been carried out, the spring 
should not be allowed to proceed too far be¬ 
fore letting this have attention, as large 
clumps are not an indication that floweis 
will he large ; on the contrary, the best, blos¬ 
soms may he looked for from medium-sized 
clumps, other things being satisfactory.- - 
WOODB AST WICK. 

Aubrictia VVhitcwell Cem.— There have 
been during the last few years several good 
additions to the list of varieties, and one I 
obtained two years ago under the above name 
is one of the best, although it does not ap¬ 
pear to he generally known. It is a free- 
growing kind, somewhat like Souvenir de W. 
Ingram. Although not quite so large a flower, 
it is a much better grower, and not so tall. 
It is more in growth like A. purpurea, grow¬ 
ing rapidly the first season from seed sown 
in spring. Luring the last two years I have 
sown seed in a box in March, placing in cold- 
frame till the seedlings were large enough to 
prick out In autumn I remove the plants to 
their flowering quarters. If the seed of 
Aubrietias is obtained from a source where 
each kind has been isolated the seedlings 
come fairly true. I am aware such kinds as 
llendersoni and violacea do not seed to any 
extent. When growing them some twenty- 
five years ago I seldom could obtain seed, nnd 
had to resort to cuttings to renew the stock. 
Some people think Aubrietias must have 
stones to grow* over. This is not so; I used 
to have them in large masses in the open bor¬ 
ders in the light, dry soil of North Hants 
many feet across.—J. C. F. 


Sediment on leaves of greenhouse plants 

(Ros*).— It is not at all surprising that the leave's, 
specimens of which you send, arc so dirty. On the 
llougainviilca leaves we find mealy-bug, w'hlle on 
the leaf evidently that of an Orange there nre 
several specimens of brown scale—two of the worst 
plant pests that one can have In a house. The 
dirty appearance of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums is 
mainly due to the excrement from the mealy-bug. 
The plants In the house nre evidently in a very 
dirty condition, and you will have to tuke Imme¬ 
diate steps to clean them. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PALMATE BAMBOO (BAMBUSA 
PALMATA) IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 

This is one of the best evergreen shrubs ever 
introduced to our country, and it takes on a 
deeper and glossier line in winter. It is abso¬ 
lutely hardy, does well in almost any 
position, and of all the Bamboos we 
havo seen, it makes best covert or 
undergrowth in woods. We had a plantation 
of it in rather rich soil in a wood with Pop¬ 
lars and Oaks overhead, and took a fancy 
to remove it to another position at some dis¬ 
tance away. The roots left in the ground 
came up vigorously in the following year, 
and now they form a fine evergreen under¬ 
growth in the wood. It is very easy to trans¬ 
plant. Naturally, it does best in rich, good 
soil, but it is also quite freo in poor soils. 
The illustration we give to-day shows a group 
of plants at Tortworth Court, Gloucester. 


empetrifolia and buxifelia minima, are ( harm¬ 
ing little things, effective when in bloom. In 
southern districts, and where there is shelter 
from east and north winds, the dwarfer forms 
of Veronica may be used. Such kinds as 
selaginoides, loganoides, and Hectori are re¬ 
markably pretty when in bloom, and have a 
fresh, pleasing appearance in the depth of 
winter. Among the Spiraeas, callosa rubra 
may be mentioned ; it seldom grows more 
than 3 feet high, and produces an abundance 
of bloom. It is one of the best things for 
gardens of limited accommodation that I am 
acquainted with. Very charming are such 
things as Deutzia kalmireflora, Amygdalus 
nanus, Philadelphus Boule d’Argent, P. 
mierophyllus, Senecio Grayi. They flourish 
in any ordinary garden soil, only requir¬ 
ing an abundance of light and air to ripen 
the wood. For gardens of very limited ex¬ 
tent, where very few shrubs of any kind can 
ho admitted, Osrannthus illicifolius and its 
varieties are very suitable. I do not know 
of anything in the shrub way that grows so 


front of evergreens. Andromeda tetragona 
and fastigiata are two very dwarf and quaint- 
looking tilings, unlike anything else in the 
shrub way, but they must have either peat 
or a mixture of that and leaf-mould. They 
are partial to a little shade, but can do with¬ 
out, provided they get a fair supply of mois¬ 
ture at the rooHs. The best place for them 
is where the suu passes away from them by 
mid-day. They are very suitable for the 
alpine garden, giving a nice bit of verdure 
during the winter months. Cotoneaster 
horizontalis is of such lowly growth that it 
can scarcely be termed a shrub. It creeps 
over the ground, forming a thick carpet of 
deep green verdure, pleasant to the eye at 
all seasons of the year. It is a good thing 
for the alpine garden, and can be relied on 
to thrive luxuriantly even in soils that parch 
and burn in a time of severe drought. 
Daphne Dauphini and Philippi are suitable 
for the smallest gardens and equally suitable 
for alpine gardens of tolerably large dimen¬ 
sions. Ulex nanus pyramidalis is a variety 



A tfroup of Birabusa palmata at Tortworth Court, Gloucester. 


DWARF HABITED SHRUBS. 

The owners of small gardens naturally de¬ 
sire to have ns much variety as possible, and 
in the way of evergreen and deciduous shrubs 
a great amount ot' interest may be crowded 
into a small space. So far as I have been 
able to judge, the owners of villa gardens 
generally do not appear to be acquainted with 
those dwarf-habited things which are as 
beautiful and effective in their way as those 
which require much space for their develop¬ 
ment. Such things as Dawson’s Cypress, 
Thuja Lobbi, and Spiraea aritefolia are very 
fine, but in the course of time they demand 
so much room that it is only in places of 
considerable extent that much variety can be 
had when such strong-growing things are em¬ 
ployed. Some of the Genistas are admir¬ 
ably suited to the smallest gardens, and they 
are very bright and effective when in bloom. 
G. pilosa is about the dwarfest of the family. 
With me it does not grow more than 9 inches 
high, and, when in bloom, it is very attrac¬ 
tive. Another member cf the family, G. 
radiata, grows about 18 inches high, is com¬ 
pact of habit, and will thrive in any poor 
sandy soil. Some of the/B?*rberi8. such! ns 


slowly. I have a plant that has stood in its 
present position about seven years, and it I 
is now only 2 feet high and about 18 inches j 
across. Buxus japonica aurea is also of very j 
slow growth, and to those who care for shrubs ' 
with coloured foliage I can recommend this I 
form of the Box. Retinosporn Sanderi is a I 
charming and very dwarf member of this fine 
family, the other members of which grow too I 
big for very small gardens. Among the Bam¬ 
boos, pygmea may be mentioned as being most 
suitable for even the smallest garden. It 
grows about 2 feet high, and is so pretty and 
distinct as to be worthy of a place in any 
collection of shrubs. Azalea amoena is quite 
hardy, flowers with great freedom, and 
thrives in light, loamy soil. Its congener, 
A. rosaeflora, is a gem, and worthy of any 
reasonable pains that may be taken to main¬ 
tain perennial vigour. It will thrive in loam 
of the best description, but should have a 
good amount of peat : in fact, the best root¬ 
ing medium for this very charming little 
shrub is a iniSture of peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould, in equal proportions. Shelter from 
cold east and north winds is imperative, and 
it should be planted in a sunny, ccsy nook in 


of the small Furze that is to be found on 
some of the commons and wild places of this 
country. It flowers freely and flourishes in 
any poor, dry soil. The same may be said 
of Thymus erectus, Hypericum chinense, 
and II. Kalmianum. Among Roses, Wi- 
churiana variegata and Wichuriana nitida 
are very suitable. Cistus lusitanicus and 
florentinus are dwarf and pleasing by reason 
of their abundant rich green foliage. 

It will thus be seen that there is no lack of 
pretty evergreen and flowering shrubs so 
dwarf and compact of habit that consider¬ 
able variety can be had in gardens of very 
moderate dimensions. Variety is what is 
generally lacking in villa gardens ; the great 
wealth of evergreen and deciduous-flowering 
shrubs is not made use of, and one may go 
over twenty places of that description and 
not find more than a dozen different kinds 
in any one garden. Gardening has made 
great progress during the last few years, 
hardy herbaceous plants being cultivated to 
a much greater extent than was the case 
twenty years ago. It cannot be said that the 
great wealth of beautiful shrubs is known to 
the generality of those who love beauty_ in 
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t lie outdoor garden. It, should he remembered 
that, a shrub once planted in the right way is 
there for many years, that the cost of keep¬ 
ing it in good health is very small, and that 
those which belong to the evergreen class are 
pleasing to the eye, even during the dull 
winter days. J. Corniiill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plantation as screen- At the bark of my j 
hou.se, sloping upwards, is a long bank of rough I 
Crass land. All along the top of the hank there 
extends at present a thick belt of Pine wood, form¬ 
ing the boundary, though, unfortunately, not in¬ 
cluded in my property. The wood Is now sold, and 
in a short time will he cleared away and the land 
offered in plots for building. I am anxious as soon 
as possible to make a plantation as a screen when 
the wood is gone. The soil is poor, being light and | 
sandy; the situation (now sheltered by the wood; 
will be exposed to north and west winds. Cnn any¬ 
one advise me what to plant? 1 ain told Spruce ! 
Kirs grow guickly and are very hardy. Are there 
any rules for planting these? Would manure he 
necessary? 1 shall be grateful for any information.— 

E. M. 

[Spruce is the worst thing you can plant, 
because in such situations it always starves 
in the south. You will he quite safe with 
Lawson’s Cypress and Thuja giganteu, both 
easily obtained in your county, certain to do 
well, and grow rapidly. If the area is large j 
enough you might, have a sprinkling of lted 
Cedar (Juniperus virginiana).] 

Clipping trees at Kew.— With the change 
of directorship at Kew we hope there will be I 
an opportunity of reconsidering the practice 
of clipping trees into the Btiff and ugly shapes 
that there obtained under the late director. 
Any tiling more inartistic from the point of 
view of beauty, or xvrong from the point of 
view of planting, could hardly be conceived ; j 
all the more so when practised upon things | 
like the Holly, the beauty of which depends 
on natural growth being allowed free play. 
The clipping of trees like the Holly destroys 
the graceful toss and growth, and the play 
of light and shade, and, last, of all, the finest 
effect of our autumn and winter, the berries 
of the Holly. It is difficult to imagine how 
any snne person could do such a thing as de¬ 
prive this beautiful native tree of its beauty 
on the false plea of giving it a good form. If 
anybody does not understand what we mean, 
let him go and see for himself the result. 
Unhappily, when people see this clipping 
practised in public gardens they are very 
opt to imitate it in their own gardens, 
and thus acres of beautiful evergreens in the 
suburbs of London and every town in Britain 
are disfigured in the same way. Even in public 
gardens in places like Ilarrcgate, where the 
ground is beautiful and there is some preten¬ 
sion to the picturesque in design, we see this 
stupid practice of clipping evergreens into 
dumpling shape carried out. 

Plants for covering walls.— Much of the 
material used for covering walls, both in the 
open and under glass, is quite unsuitable. 
Frequently strong growing, coarse kinds are 
used where the space is limited. If this is 
clone, a lot of cutting and training is neces¬ 
sary to keep them in place, whereas if neat, 
slow-growing things had been planted this 
would not he necessary. In a village I pass 
every week some cottages are covered with a 
close-growing silver variegated Ivy, inter¬ 
mingled with Cotoneaster frigida, and dur¬ 
ing the autumn and winter the effect is 
beautiful, the red berries of the Cotoneaster 
contrasting well with the white Ivy. One ad¬ 
vantage of this Cotoneaster is that the birds 
do not appear to touch the berries.—J. ! 
Crook. 

Forcing plants. —No matter how good 
bulbs or plants may be, if they are taken 
from the potting bench and placed in 
heated houses the chances are that, 
a very poor return in the shape of 
flowers' will result. They will probably start 
into growth with the stored up sap in the 
bulbs or roots, but as soon as this is exhausted 
they will come to a standstill, for the simple 
reason that the roots have not had time to 
get fully established to meet the strain of 
flower and leaf production. The only way to 
overcome this difficulty is to start earlier in 
the season, and pot bulbs or plants as early 
as they can be had, keeping them out-of- 
doors,’with the pots plunged in cocca-fibre 
until the pots a/'fc found to be full of active 
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roots and the tops showing signs of readiness 
to expand their flowers. Then you may 
safely transfer them to warm frames, pits, 
or houses, and, as soon as fairly started into 
growth, you may push them on to the final 
stages of flowering as fast as you need them.— 
James Groom, Gosport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Those who desire to grow the Pompon 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition could net 
very well select a better period for commen¬ 
cing operations than during the later days 
of January and first half of February. Inex¬ 
perienced growers are apt to think that the 
Pompons are somewhat difficult to grow. Of 
course, there are a few sorts that are more 
difficult to cultivate than others, but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, handsome blooms may be had 
with ease. Readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated who are exhibitors should induce 
societies to which they belong to provide 
classes on a more liberal scale for the Pom¬ 
pon Chrysanthemums than are now the rule. 
Not only should there he classes in which 
hunches of throe or six disbudded blooms of 
euch variety should be shown, hut thefe 
should he other classes in which hunches of 
undisbudded or partially disbudded sprays of 
these charming flowers should be represented. 

I have judged Pompons represented in both 
ways, and something may be said in favour 
of ' each. Committees of Chrysanthemum 
societies would be well advised to show a 
little enterprise in the direction indicated, as 
both methods of exhibiting Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums would have the effect of extending 
their culture by giving prominence to their 
decorative value, either for cutting or for the 
greenhouse or conservatory. 

Cuttings should he inserted in shallow 
boxes or in pots. The size of the pots should 
be determined by the requirements of the 
grower. Should he require, say, half-n-dczen 
plants of each variety, a 3-inch pot will 
answer his purpose admirably—a 5-inch pot 
will hold quite a dozen cuttings. Loam and 
leaf-mould in equal quantities, and passed 
through a sieve with n i-inch mesh, will make 
a good compost for the cuttings, adding suffi¬ 
cient coarse silver-sand to make the soil por¬ 
ous. Crock both pots and boxes with clean 
potsherds, covering the latter with some of 
the rougher compost to prevent the soil work¬ 
ing down into the drainage and clogging it. 
Make the compost moderately firm, finishing 
off with a layer of silver-sand. When the 
hole is made with the dibber, a little silver- 
sand will be carried down to the bottom, and 
on this the cutting should rest. Shoots of 
recent growtli that are of medium stoutness 
make the best cuttings, and, ns a rule, root 
more readily. When inserting the cuttings, 
see that each one rests on the bottom of the 
hole, and press the soil firmly at its base 
to prevent any of them what is professionally 
known as “ hanging.” Label each variety as 
it is inserted, and subsequently water through 
a fine-rosed can. As soon ns they have 
drained off, place the pots or boxes in a 
frame, either temporary or permanent, on 
the greenhouse bench, and maintain a tem¬ 
perature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. Do not 
keep this structure too close, or some of the 
cuttings will most assuredly damp off. 
Growers without a greenhouse, but who pos¬ 
sess a cold-frame, should use this. Embed 
the frame in leaves or litter of a suitable kind 
to exclude frost, and in frosty weather, both 
night and day, the frame-light should be 
securely matted up. Within a month most of 
the cuttings will have rooted. After being 
inured to somewhat hardier conditions they 
should be potted up singly into small pots, 
and their subsequent treatment be that as 
advised in the seasonable cultural notes. 
Good Pompons are the following:—Milo. 
Elise Dordan, silvery-pink ; La Vogue, yel¬ 
low ; Rosinante, blush-rose; Mrs. Bateman, 
orange-brown; William Westlake, rich 
canary-yellow; William Kennedy, crimson- 
claret ; President, deep rose; Prince of 
Orange, orange; Mile. Martha, white; Evns- 
ford Gem, purple-rose: Osiris, rosy-pink, 
edged gold; and Black Dougins, dark 
crimson. E. G. 


THE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have made a careful audit of the winning 
prize stands of Chrysanthemums through the 
country, and the following is a record of the 
number of times each variety has been ex¬ 
hibited. This should show plainly to young 
exhibitors the most consistent varieties. 
There have been altogether some 130 sorts 
shown in winning stands nlone among the 
Japanese. The novelties of last year have not. 
been shown very extensively, the two most 
promising being Mrs. W. Knox and Mrs. T. 
Dalton. 


Thirty-six best, Japanese: — 


Name. 

Times 

thown. 

Name. 

Times 

shown. 

F\ S. Vail is .. 

. 50 

G. Lawrence 

. . 9 

Mrs. K. W. Vallis 

. 33 

Mme. Gustave Henry 9 

Bessie Godfrey 

. 29 

Mme. Carnot .. 

.. 9 

Mme. 1'. Radaelli 

. 26 

\V. A. Etherinelon 

.. s 

Mrs. Barkley .. 

. 24 

Mias Mildred YVare 

.. 8 

VV. R. Church 

. 19 

O. Montijcny 

.. 7 

.1 H. Silsburv 

. IS 

Mias Olive Miller 

.. 7 

Mrs. J. Dunn .. 

. 17 

Mr. Louis Remy 

.. 7 

Valerie Greenham 

. 17 

Edith Smith .. 

.. i 

H. Perkins .. 

. 10 

Kimberley 

.. 7 

Duch’ss of Sutherland l. f > 

President \ itfer 

u 

Mrs. G. Mileham 

. 13 

Mrs. J. Hardaway 

.. « 

Mafekinir Hero 

. 13 

Mrs. O. Beckett 

.. a 

General Hutton 

. 13 

Mrs. VV. Knox .. 

.. <• 

Miss Elsie Kulton 

. 11 

Godfrey's Pride 

.. « 

Lady Mary Con vers 

. 11 

Miss Stopford .. 

.. c. 

Mre. Mease 

. 10 

Mrs. .1. Lewi9 .. 

•. !■ 

Marquis V. Yenosta 

. 1) 

Mrs. .1. Bryant 

.. 15 

Twenty-four best, incurved: — 


Name. 


N am e. 


shown. 

snow ii. 

(5. II. Curtis .. 

. 24 

VV'. 1’aFcoe 

.. H 

Buttercup 

. 16 

Miss Nellie Southram b 

Mrs. F. .Judson 

. 13 

Duchess of Fife 

.. 15 

Pantia italli .. 

. 13 

Mme. Kerlat .. 

.. c. 

Topase Orientale 

. il 

Nellie Threlfall 

.. 15 

1 aline .. 

. 10 

Mrs. C. Crooks 

.. 6 

Embleme Poitevine 

. 9 

Lady Mabel 

.. 6 

William Biddle 

» 

Fred Palmer 

.. 6 

Mrs. .1. Seward 

. 9 

Frank Hammond 

.. 5 

Mrs. .1. P. Bryce 

. S 

Miss E. Seward 

.. 6 

Mrs. Barnard Hankey 8 

Souv. de VV. Clibran .. 6 

G. W. Matthews 

s 

| H. J. Jones 

.. 6 


II. S. Kemp. 

Glencoe, Tunbridge Wells. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

How to treat Chrysanthemum cuttings 
on arrival.— At this season and during the 
next month or two Chrysanthemum growers 
will bo receiving cuttings of novelties as well 
as those of standard sorts. The cuttings 
often arrive in anything but a satisfactory 
condition. The Moss in which they are 
packed gets dry in transit through the post, 
and the cuttings become shrivelled. When 
such is the case, it is a good plan to take the 
cuttings out of the box and place each variety 
in a “ thumb” pot by itself. They should he 
embedded in Moss and placed in an upright 
position, and treated to a copious watering 
from a fine-rosed can. I place the cuttings, 
when treated in this way, on the cool floor of 
the greenhouse, and, if left in this position 
over night, they plump lip and are in fine 
condition for inserting in the morning.— 
W. V. T. 

Six good early ■ flowering Pompon 
Chrysanthemums.— Much discrimination is 
needed when making a selection of Pompon 
Chrysanthemums of the early-flowering out¬ 
door kinds, as there are many sorts of a some¬ 
what indifferent character. The following 
are reliablo and the best of this section : 
Veuve Clicquot, bronzy terra-cotta ; Golden 
Beauty, golden-yellow, dwarf; Mme. Edouard 
Lefort, orange-yellow, flushed red, free, and 
dwarf; Yellow' Lefort, bright yellow, sport 
from the last-named; Orange Pet, gold, 
shaded orange, free and vigorous; and 
Anastasia, light purple, well-formed flowers, 
freely developed on a very dwarf, bushy 
habit.—E .G. 

Chrysanthemums—when to divide plants 
in the border. —Plants of the early-flower¬ 
ing varieties should not he interfered with 
for fully six weeks yet, unless the border in 
which they are planted is unduly cold and 
wet. The more recent varieties are hardier 
than those distributed some fifteen to twenty 
years ago. The period at which plants of the 
earlv-flowering varieties should be lifted is 
March and early April. By the time men¬ 
tioned most of the old stools will have de¬ 
veloped many growths, and if the lifting he 
done yvith-care ^hey majj he broken up into 
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severul pieces, each of which will make a 
large bushy specimen at flowering time. It , 
would be well, however, in case hard weather | 
comes, to mulch the plants with some light, 
gritty soil.—C. H. 

Chrysanthemums—vigour of the spidery 
sorts. —There appears to be an idea in the 
minds of many that the so-called spidery 
Chrysanthemums are weak growers. This is 
altogether wrong. I have grown these plants 
for some years, and have also seen them 
growing in the gardens of my friends and 
neighbours. I have come to the conclusion 
that if these spidery sorts are given the same 
treatment as meted out to other more vigor¬ 
ous looking plants of the bigger Japanese and 
incurved, etc., sorts, they will do well. 1 
have some small old stools in “thumb” pots | 
of the rarer spidery Chrysanthemums, and 
almost without a single exception they have I 
several plump, sturdy growths ou each plant , 
that will make ideal cuttings. So long as 
healthy stock can be obtained, would-be 
growers may rest assured that the ultimate 
result will be in every way satisfactory. The 
spidery Chrvsanthemums pay to be well 
grown, and if the plants he stopped two or 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUT FLOWERS IN SEASON AND THEIR 
USES. 

Most of us who have to provide a constant 
supply of cut flowers, be the conditions what 
they may, will now be able to congratulate 
ourselves once more that the worst part of 
the winter has been passed. With lengthen¬ 
ing days the forwarding of forced flowers be¬ 
comes a far easier task. To force unduly 
hard, however, is unwise ; it only results in 
produce of less texture, and this ultimately 
♦♦nd.s in disappointment l>oth in respect of 
travelling and keeping qualities. From 
amongst the. various kinds of bulbous plants 
a deal more may be had in the way of cut ! 
flowers than is often attempted. The double | 
Daffodil is a case in point; it forces so easily 
when carefully prepared, and lasts so long i 
in a cut state, that it must be classed amongst 
the most serviceable bulbs now grown in pri¬ 
vate gardens. The larger kinds of Hyacinths 
are not well suited for cutting ; far better to 
do without them thus if possible, but the 
white Roman and the straw-coloured French 
are both of them indispensable. These in a 


well in advance. Daffodils will open well in 
water; so will other things, including the 
Hyacinths and Tulips. To leave the flowers 
upon the plants a few days longer just to 
make a show and then expect them to last 
as long when cut is not reasonable. If they 
have to be sent any great distance when cut, 
it is better to secure them over night, and to 
place in the cool in water until wanted for 
packing. In the case of all cut bulbous 
flowers, do not omit to add foliage of their 
own as well. Tulips, in fact, should be cut 
off close to the bulb, thus saving the leaves 
upon the stems. Both Hyacinth and Daffodil 
foliage is equally as useful, and nothing is 
more appropriate. None of these flowers 
must be packed in such material as wadding ; 
nothing is better than a layer of wet Moss. 

Of other flowers. Azalea mollis will now he 
very reliable; this, too, .should be cut in 
advance rather than a few days later; the 
addition in a cut state of the unexpanded 
buds of a paler shade than the flowers lends 
additional charm in the arrangement. Young 
1 shoots of this Azalea are very suitable to ac- 
I company the flowers, and as these can be had 
without much difficulty, they should most cer¬ 
tainly be used. The double 
forms of A. mollis last longer 



of the two in a cut state, but 
of the two they lack the same 
choice shades of colour as the 
h ingles possess. The two best 
pure white Azaleas of the indica 
section are the old white indica 
alba and Deutsche Perle, the 
former having the advantage in 
that it can be cut with greater 
length of stem, but the latter 
has most certainly much the 
finer flowers ; hence in any kind 
of arrangement where short 
stems are preferable it is the 
better kind to use. Deutsche 
Perle is rather predisposed to 
bruise if care be not taken in 
handling or in packing. With 
so excellent a choice of colour 
in A. mollis, the coloured forms 
of A. indica are not nearly so 
much in request thus early in 
the spring. Camellias can also 
be turned to as good account 
now as earlier in the year; but 
wherever they can be cut with 
stems of their own of sufficient- 
length it is the most desirable. 
Some plants would, in all proba¬ 
bility, be all the better if in a 
measure a t.hinning-out process 
were adopted, or in some in¬ 
stances if the plants were re¬ 
duced in height by cutting the 
greater part of the flowers from 
thence. Forced Lilac should be 


Out spikes ot Roman Hyacinths in a howl. 


three times before the middle of July they 
will make bushy little specimens that will de¬ 
velop a fine crop of buds in due season. To 
see these beautiful little flowers at their best 
the plants should be partially disbudded, so 
that as the blossoms expand there should be 
no crowding, but, instead, charming sprays, 
which are so useful for cutting.—E. G. 

A fine late Japanese Chrysanthemum.— 
Mile. Louise Charvet has proved to be one of 
the best of the late flowering Japanese kinds, 
and deserves a place in all collections where 
late blooms are wanted. As exhibited at the 
market show of Chrysanthemums, held at 
Covent Garden, in the middle of December 
last, vases of this fine sort were conspicuous, 
and now^ month later, a lovely gathering of 
its charming blossoms is giving infinite 
pleasure. The form of the flower may be 
said to be Japanese reflexed. The florets are 
of medium width, and appear to withstand 
the trying atmospheric conditions of London 
very well. The colour is a pleasing shade of 
soft pink, although under some conditions 
this is of a deeper shade of colour. Framfield 
Pink has been considered a valuable addition 
to the late-flowering pinj^Japanese sojTjI h^it 
the varietfv under noticAis 14-cV- ai^cDfEller. 
—W. V. T. * ^ rS 


From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


cut. state should possess long stems, thus 
facilitating their arrangement in vases, as in 
the illustration we give to-day. When brought 
on briskly, but not hard forced, or if kept at 
a good distance from the glass instead of 
close to it, this can be easily accomplished. 
Other kinds of Daffodils can now' be had in 
flower, but it is scarcely advisable to force 
the choicer sorts, as bicolor-Horsfieldi for in¬ 
stance. The Polyanthus Narcissi, as Glorisa 
and Grand Monarque, the former with its 1 
deep and the latter with its light coloured i 
cup, and both with large trusses, make fine I 
objects for vases. Tulips for cutting should 
also possess a good length of stem ; hence in 
this respect the Due Van Thol section is not 1 
so good as some others ; the Tournesols stand 
very well, so do Vermilion Brilliant, Keizer 
Kroon, Canary Bird, and the Pottebakkers. 
Lilies of the Valley will now stand much 
longer when cut than they did a few w'eeks 
back. Very scon now the clumps may be 
safely depended upon ; these will last still 
better by reason of their source of sustenance 
not having been so greatly disturbed. Christ¬ 
mas Roses should be made the most of, last¬ 
ing so satisfactorily. Whatever it may be in | 
the way of bulbous or tuberous-rooted plants, ’ 
it is always best to cut the spikes of flowers 


taken with as long stems as pos¬ 
sible, being then much better 
for arranging, also lasting 
longer. Primula obconica is one 
of the prettiest of its race for cutting at this 
season of the year, both travelling and lasting 
well. The early-flowering Epacrises are not 
made nearly enough of for cutting; they 
stand well and make distinct features when 
kept quite by themselves. In the cutting all 
future need of pruning of the same shoots is 
entirely obviated. Violets should not be done 
up in too large bunches ; this is a waste of 
good flowers. It is better to pick them a»s 
soon as fully expanded, as the colour soon 
fades. Out-of-doors Jasminum iiudiflorum 
can still be had in good condition, and it can 
nhvays be turned to good account. G. 

FLOWERS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 

’«Vhat flowering plants ought I to have during Janu¬ 
ary and February, also bulbous plants to stand in a 
tiny conservatory in my houso? Also what flowers 
>-hould there be to cut from for vases? I have a 
large vinery, heat 40 dega. to 60 degs , and a little 
hot-house, heat 65 degs to 60 degs.—ANON. 

[Among the various plants in flower at the 
present time you would find the following 
useful for your conservatory:—The late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, comprising such 
varieties as L. Canning, Princess Victoria, 
Niveus, Madeline Davis, A. J. Balfour, Snow- 
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drift, Southern Cross, etc. ; Scarlet Salvias, 
Arum Lilies, Eupatoriums, Begonia Gloire do 
Lorraine and its varieties, Coleus thyrsoidous 
(the blue-flowered Dead Nettle), Pelar¬ 
goniums of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections,' 
among which are to be found some charming 
winter-flowered varieties, and the American 
winter-flowering Carnations. Then there are 
Primulas in variety, including the stellata 
types, which are so useful in many ways, 
P. obconica and P. sinensis in variety. The 
earliest lot of plants of Cineraria stellata and 
its varieties, some of which are more dwarf 
and compact-flowering than the type, will 
shortly bo in bloom, as will also the hand¬ 
some and sweet-smelling bright pink flowered 
Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. This latter would 
succeed well in your little hothouse till it 
came into flower. Cyclamens, too, must be 
mentioned, as you could, with management, 
have these in flower for a longer period than 
that which you name. Among bulbs there 
are Freesias, the paper-white Narcissus, and 
the yellow variety, Soleil d’Or, also the 
Double Roman ; Due Van Thol, and Potte- 
bakker Tulips in three coloufs—yellow, white, 
and scarlet—with other varieties following 
close on their heels. Trumpet-major Nar¬ 
cissi you could have in flower at the present 
time if the bulbs are potted early and after¬ 
wards brought on in gentle warmth, or as 
soon as the boxes or pots are filled with 
rooks. N. prineops, pallidus prsecox, and 
Golden Spur will flower in February if 
treated in like manner. Of retarded Lily of 
the Valley you could have as many pots as 
you desire by potting a batch every ten or 
twelve days and bringing them on in gentle 
heat. Of Azalea indica you could force the 
earlv-flowered varieties, such as Deutsche 
Perle, narcisaiflora, and Bernhard Andreas 
alba into flower in your hothouse now for next 
month. We may also mention that Cytisus 
racemosus and Coronilla glauca would flower 
naturally in your conservatory next month ; 
and by subjecting the plants to a moderate 
warmth at once you would also have Azalea 
mollis in variety, and so we could go on mul¬ 
tiplying the list indefinitely, but it would 
only confuse to do so. Among the plants 
enumerated Chrysanthemums and Salvias 
will, of course, soon be over, but of the re¬ 
mainder some few would shortly be passing 
out of flower; others will remain in good con¬ 
dition over the period you wish your conser¬ 
vatory to be looking its best, and some would 
come into bloom very soon—at any rate, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping up a good 
display of flower right through January and 
February. To accomplish this now would 
mean the purchasing of the plants forth¬ 
with—a rather expensive business—but by 
selecting the plants you think would best suit 
your purpose from tlie foregoing list you can 
make preparation against another season by 
having the necessary number of plants ready 
to band for the purpose. With the exception 
of the Begonias, Cyclamens, and the Coleus 
mentioned—all of which require more warmth 
—most of the plants named will succeed with 
greenhouse treatment. Your little hothouse 
might be given over to the cultivation of the 
three species of plants just named, and you 
could forward bulbs under the stage in the 
winter. Retarded Lily of the Valley would 
do well enough stood among the other plants 
until the foliage began to develop, when it 
would be better taken into the conservatory 
to flower. The vinery named would do for 
the housing of Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
Carnations, Primulas, Arum Lilies, Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, Chrysanthemums, etc., in 
autumn, and from here they can be drafted 
to the conservatory as required. In formu¬ 
lating this answer we have, of course, assumed 
that you have either pits or frames in which 
to raise and grow such of the plants as re¬ 
quire cool treatment during the summer 
months.] 

Propagating the Mistletoe (.1. 11. CJ.-The 
month or April is the best time to propagate the 
Mistletoe. Never cut a slit in the bark into which 
to insert the seeds, but simply apply to clean bark, 
protecting with a piece of fine muslin. You will 
find the raising from seed a slow process, ns no signs 
of growth are visible until a year after the seed 
has fallen away. If AOU examine th% place then 
you will And that t/e iTnrJc^is sweiUnp vjiere the 
berry was plnccq-, an^in pot <\^ i y^tT)e shoots 


ROSES. 

ROSES WITH EXTRA LARGE 
BLOSSOMS. 

The worship of monstrous flowers cannot, ho 
commended, but it cannot be denied that size 
has an attraction in the eyes of many. If a 
flower is naturally large, one must admire 
it, but when artificial means are used to dis¬ 
tort the natural size to the unnatural, then 
it is that the practice is Condemned. 

In the following notes I purpose giving the 
names of a few Roses that aro naturally of 
large size, and it may be a useful guide in 
planting. Nothing appears so incongruous 
as to see a bloom of Paul Neyron in close 
proximity, say, to that of Safrano or Cecile 
Brunner, and care should be taken to avoid 
such mingling. I have named Paul Neyron 
because it is possibly our largest Rose. It. is 
a beautiful variety, with its huge rose- 
coloured blossoms that are never so good as 
in the autumn. On the continent this Rose ■ 
is highly esteemed, and, I believe, also in 
Russia and America it is in demand. Many 
readers of Gardening Illustrated may re¬ 
member the sensation caused by the late Mr. 
Henry Bennett when he exhibited at South 
Kensington the wonderful blooms of 

IIer Majesty, huge flowers each ns largo 
as a breakfast plate, and of a lovely pink 
shade. 

Gustaye Piganeau is a superb variety in 
some respects, but an indifferent grower. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and its sport, 
White Lady, will naturally find a place in 
these notes. One cannot recommend them 
as ordinary garden Roses, where, perhaps, 
only a dozen or two are grown, but in a large 
collection both these Roses should find a 
place. They never fail to charm us in early 
June, and when the single species are wan¬ 
ing the lovely blossoms of the two named 
astonish us with their wondrous beauty. 

Mildred Grant is n magnificent variety 
the first year, and, perhaps, the second year 
some grand, blossoms are forthcoming, but it 
is ns an annual that this Ro.se should be 
grown. Plant out a row of dwarf stocks— 
Brier cuttings, some Crimson Rambler 
cuttings, or cuttings of Penzance Briers 
would do—and bud them with Mildred Grant. 
Repeat this each year, discarding the plants 
when they have finished blooming. 

Mme. Joseph Bonnaire is a little-known 
Rose, but one that should not be lost sight 
of. Its colour is a beautiful clear blush- 
pink, and its blossoms like a large Pa?ony. 
Unfortunately, it is addicted to mildew. 

Frau Karl Druschki is now so well- 
known that one only needs to mention it as 
one of the best large-flowered Roses. Who 
can fail to admire this monstrous Rose in 
all its snowy purity? 

Apotheker G. IIofer and Mme. 
Roudillon are two recent novelties with 
huge blossoms. In both cases the dull shade 
of colour does not invite admiration, but the 
two mentioned will find many adherents, 
especially as town Roses. The vigorous 
growth in both cases fits them well for a town 
garden. 

Crimson Queen, of a rich glowing crim¬ 
son, has the largest foliage, I think, among 
all the Hybrid Perpetuals. It is almost, a 
shrub-liko plant, and a very poor autumnal, 
but, as a summer Rose, grand, endowed 
also with the fragrance of the old-fashioned 
Roses. 

Caroline d'Ardkn is another sweet- 
scented variety, and its colour is a rich rose- 
pink of a very pleasing shade. 

Mme. Eugene Fremy has large, flat, rose- 
pink flowers. It is vigorous, making strong, 
stout wood, and is a good town Rose. 

Marchioness of Londonderry never 
really pleases one, and yet its magnificent 
blooms attract notice. Perhaps it is when 
the flower is on the wane that its colour is 
rather repellent, but I should advise all who 
admire a huge blossom, produced on very 
stiff growths, to obtain this Rose. 

Reverend Alan Ciieales is evidently a 
descendant of John Hopper. This may be 
seen if one glances at the wood, and even in 


blossom one can trace a resemblance. I have 
seen more than one bloom'of this in a first 
prize stand. 

Anna de Diebkach, or Gloire do Frame, 
is much esteemed in America, and also in 
France. It has rich rose pink blossoms, is 
a splendid sort for forcing, for which purpose 
it is largely grown. 

La France de ’89 must find a place in the 
list. It is a first-rate wall Rose, and, as such, 
should be extensively grown. In such a posi 
tion the fine Pseonv like reddish blooms have 
a telling effect, which is not so apparent when 
grown as a bush or standard. 

Ulrich Brunner fii.s is one of our best 
light red Roses, grown either as a tall bush 
on a wall, or as a hedge, standard, or pillar, 
and no garden should be without it. 

Florence Pemberton is a recent novelty 
of immense size. Its colour is creamy-white, 
flushed pink. 

Konigin Carola is one of the best of re¬ 
cent Roses, and one likely to become popular. 
Its huge shell-like petals, of a colour between 
that of Viscountess Folkestone and Caroline 
Testout, are very attractive. 

Jeanne Masson is a cross between La 
France and La France de ’89. It partakes 
much of the character of the latter. Its 
colour is paler, of a salmon tint, and the 
blossoms are sweetly scented. I have no 
doubt, but that we shall have to class 

J. B. Clark among our largo Roses. The 
bloom which gained the medal at the N.R.S., 
at Regent’s Park, last July, measured 

inches in diameter and 5 inches deep. It 
is, without doubt, a splendid novelty. 

I do not include in this list such as 
Marechal Niel, because this is so well known. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Edu Meyer (II.T.).—This is a valuable 
addition to our garden Roses, as it has a very 
distinct colour, quite of the Capucine or 
orange-red tint, which is seen in many 
modern Roses, but not so pronounced as in 
Edu Meyer. Herr Peter Lambert, who lias 
given us so many lovely Roses, is the raiser, 
and ho says it resulted from a cross between 
an old Rose, Rose d’Evian, and Goldquelle. 
This latter, although not a very strong 
grower, has much of the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria in its constitution, it having bepn 
raised by crossing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
and that beautiful yellow Rose, Mme. Eugene 
Verdier. Edu Meyer will be one of these 
lovely Roses that show up well on the plant, 
a very important quality in a garden Rose, 
and its growth seems a_s good ns that of 
Caroline Testout. In the la-st two years we 
have received some really excellent additions 
to our garden Roses, and they remind me of 
the year that gave us that peerless Rose. 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, which steadily increases 
in favour, both for the garden and the forcing- 
house.— Rosa. 

Transplanting large Rose-trees.— Ama¬ 
teurs will often teach the professional man 
lessons in gardening, and this is no more 
evident than in Rose-growing. I have re¬ 
cently seen some large bushes of Roses that 
had been in a garden for some years, and it 
was found necessary twelve months ago either 
to transplant the bushes or destroy them. 
The former plan was adopted, and not one 
of the plants had failed. At the time of 
transplanting the bushes, which were, in most 
cases, strong, semi-climbing Roses, they were 
cut back fairly hard—that is to say, to within 
about 2 feet "of their base. The plants did 
not make much advance at first, but during 
last summer, when roots were well at work, 
the growth was both rapid and strong. Rcse 
hedges that are not thriving, or some old 
standards, if not cankered and generally un¬ 
healthy, could be renovated in this way, and 
their subsequent success would demonstrate 
the advisability of such transplanting. Often 
in the case of established plants where it is 
found impossible to transplant, but where the 
plants have come to a standstill, they can be 
rejuvenated by getting below their roots and 
removing the old subsoil, replacing this with 
good material. Nbw is the time to do such 
work. I have seen .wall climbers, pillar 
Roses, etc., wonderfully assisted by such 
mepns. - Rosa. 
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FERNS. 


MAIDEN UAiK FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
Plants of Adiantum cuneatum should now 
be gone through for various kinds of work. 
Unless the supply of cut Fern is required at 
one particular time of the year only, it is 
needful to have a succession, for to use the 
same plants throughout the season does not 
pay—at least not in private establishments, 
if the stock is now mixed, or if it lias never 
been separated before, it, may now be easily 
done. Some will be starting away into 
growth much earlier than others ; these may 
be made the earliest lot. Continuing the 
process of selection, it will be easy to thus 
make at least three batches. The earliest 
one should be encouraged to make its growth 
as quickly as possible, so as to be ready for 
cutting in good time. In doing this, however, 
a strong heat and any great amount of mois¬ 
ture are not desirable, neither the one nor, 
the other being productive of hard enduring 
fronds. One of the best places now would 
bo a vinery where the Vines are just break¬ 
ing, or a Peach house in which the fruit is 
about set. a shelf in either instance being the 
preferable position. The reason why a shelf 


enough, so as to start afresh with quite small 
crowns. 

The old idea of using peat entirely is now 
exploded ; it excites a rapid growth, but this 
is not what is wanted for Fern cutting. Light 
yellow loam and sifted leaf soil will make, in 
conjunction with silver-sand or rond-scrap- 
ings, a very good compost. Failing the leaf 
soil, or if the loam be heavy, use a little peat, 
not. otherwise. Firm potting again is an 
essential point ; upon it depends in a large 
measure the future well-being of tliP plants. 
Firm potting means enduring growth in a 
great measure, as well as the continuous well¬ 
being of the stock for another season or two. 
It is far better always to do the potting well, 
let the plant be what it may. We have seen 
Maiden hair Ferns potted so badly as to 
throw them back rather than improve their 
condition. In conversation once the unsatis¬ 
factory state of some of these Ferns was 
commented upon. One of them was turned 
out of its pot for an explanation to be found, 
if possible. There, at least, was found one 
reason ; vacant spaces were left around the 
old ball ; through the hurry in potting the 
soil had not been worked down, although the 
surface looked fair enough. 

Those plants forming the second and third 
batches should, for the present, be kept cool. 



A well-grown specimen of Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum). 


is advised is for the additional amount of 
light as well as of air that is thereby ensured, 
this being an all-important matter. Market 
growers know all about this, and treat their 
plants accordingly ; but in private gardens it 
is not so easy a matter to give special treat¬ 
ment in any one particular instance. The 
thinning of the old fronds, if not already 
done, should not be postponed any longer ; 
in fact, if the growth be not too far advanced, 
the quickest way to do it will be to cut off 
the entire lot of old fronds. In all proba¬ 
bility these earliest plants will be those 
which are in good condition at the roots; if 
so, it will he scarcely advisable to repot them 
now, but should any be in an unsatisfactory 
state, do not defer it any longer. It should 
be borne in mind that large pots are not at 
all desirable ; therefore, if possible, some re¬ 
duction should be made even when a size 
larger pot is contemplated. The old ball 
may possibly be dry at the core ; if this be so, 
give the plant a soaking before potting 
afresh. Any plants which have lost their 
centres should not be potted on ; these, if 
broken up carefully, will make useful young 
stock if seedlings happen to be scarce. The 
latter are certainly preferable, but there is 
little to choose between one and the other 
under good culture; Bws^mistake made in 
breaking up is that c/ nob ?»vryi|i» lit Tfar 


the later ones of these rec. iving scarcely any 
water for a few weeks longer. Of course, to 
expose such plants to sunlight and air would 
not be advisable. Some place could no doubt 
be found for them, under stages even being 
better than full exposure. Neither of these 
later lots need have so much heat ns that 
given to the first; the latest will in all proba¬ 
bility start kindly in a close frame without 
any heat, to excite them. Adiantum Williamsi 
is an exceedingly useful and ornamental 
Fern ; its merits do not appear even yet to be 
sufficiently known. We have had fronds of 
it looking well after having been in water for 
a fortnight. It has one most noteworthy 
feature in its favour—viz., it can he grown 
even cooler than A. cuneatum, being to all 
intents and purposes a greenhouse Fern. 
Grown thus, its beauty is brought out far 
better than when in heat, the fronds not 
so large, but more compact, with that hardy 
look about them which denotes good keeping 
qualities. As the process of potting gees on 
amongst stove plants, Orchids, etc., let a 
sharp look-out be kept for all seedling 
Maiden-hair Ferns, as these often come up 
in most unaccountable places and positions. 

The illustration we give to-day shows n 
plant of Adiantum cuneatum growing in a 
12-inch pot and measuring 40 inches across. 
It has been grown in an ordinary greenhouse, 
heated by a flue. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME GOOD DWARF PEAS. 

To the owner of the small garden there is 
certainly considerable advantage in growing 
the dwarf Peas, more particularly now that 
there is such a wide range of variety from 
which everyone may choose. There was n 
time when dwarf Peas were very few in uum 
Der, and those not possessed of any striking 
merit. Most of the great seed houses seem 
now to have given both thought and effort to¬ 
wards the raising of large-podded Marrowfat 
Peas of dwarf growth. Not only in the villa 
garden, but in that of the mansion, these 
dwarf Peas are valuable. For late summer 
gathering these dwarf Peas are equally valu¬ 
able, if not more so, because they can be 
sown after early Potatoes have been cleared. 
What is equally important is that they can 
be easily netted over to protect the pods from 
birds. In order to obtain Peas late in 
autumn I am compelled to so protect, or I get 
no crop. It will be observed by those con¬ 
sulting seedsmen’s catalogues that all the 
dwarf Peas are of the Marrowfat type, none 
of the round, white, or blue-seeded kinds 
being so dwarf. One great advantage which 
they possess is that but very little staking is 
necessary. 

An exceptional Pea in every respect is 
Little Marvel. I have had this clothed with 
an astonishing profusion of pods, extending 
from the tips of the haulm to the ground. 
With me the plants grew 2 feet high, and I 
usually allow them this amount of space be¬ 
tween the rows when sowing. Another 
G inches to a foot might be helpful, blit I 
have to make the most of my room. Little 
Marvel can be recommended as a first-class 
Pea in every respect. Excelsior is another 
Pea that can be found in most catalogues— 
a good criterion of patronage from buyers. 
This has a similar sized pod, is of good con¬ 
stitution, of the same useful height, and a 
free cropper. Two new Pens- Daffodil and 
Buttercup—pleased me much last year, be¬ 
cause of their dwarf, yet robust, growth, and 
heavy crops of large pods. These grew to a 
height of 2 feet only. Dwarf Defiance I have 
also found a prolific Pea of the Marrowfat 
section. Perhaps one of the most striking of 
the dwarfs is The Daisy. The robustness of 
bine, size of pod and seed, are, for such n 
dwarf Pea, almost phenomenal, and it has 
becomo such a favourite that almost every¬ 
body grows it. No doubt this pioneer of big 
pods has been used for further cross breed¬ 
ing. There is also an early fotjm of Daisy, 
which is not really a first early, rather it be¬ 
longs to the Maincrop section, coming in 
after the earlier ones. Chelsea Gem is a fine 
type of early Pea, and is one that is largely 
sown for first crops. The earlier stocks of 
American Wonder. Wm. Hurst, English Won¬ 
der, Little Gem, etc., are not so much sought 
for now since the larger podded kinds have 
become so numerous, and are so much more 
productive. Still, these old kinds should net 
be despised, because if they are not now so 
much in request they have done good service 
in the past. There are many others beside 
those enumerated in this note which are 
largely grown, and I would commend to the 
notice of growers the great value there is to 
be found in the dwarf Peas of recent origin, 
varieties which will, as they become better 
known, obtain the same marked favour shown 
to the earlier types of dwarf Marrow Peas. 
With me they entirely take the place of the 
3-feet round Peas, once so much favoured for 
early pickings. W. S. 


TOMATOES. 

There is nothing like an early start with 
Tomatoes if one can keep up sufficient heat, 
and where this obtains, the sowing of seed 
may be proceeded with at once. In houses, 
however, devoted to miscellaneous collections 
of plants it is, perhaps, as well not to sow seed 
before March, as it not infrequently happens 
that young plants damp off just at a time 
when one calculated at being able to pot 
them off. Besides, there is more sun in 
March and April than in these short days, 
and this is a power to reckon with. A light 
compost, a well-drained pan, and a position 
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away from draughts arc essential for Toma¬ 
toes. Afterwards, good friable loam, with a 
little bone-meal, makes a good compost for 
them, and not until they are in their final 
pots and have shown their first truss of bloom 
is it needful they should have any stimulant; 
indeed, it is better to withhold such until the 
fruit on the first bunch has set, and then it 
is an easy matter to apply liquid-manure 
made from sheep-droppings, varied occasion¬ 
ally with some of the fertilisers in use. One 
of the commonest causes of failure in Tomato 
growing is to give the plants water whether 
they actually need it or not, this, in spells 
of sunless weather, resulting in the blossoms 
dropping. As a matter of fact, Tomatoes 
will go a long time without water, but when 
moisture is wanted copious supplies should be 
given, and this in a tepid state. Speaking a 
year or two back to a market grower, who 
sends a deal of fruit to a provincial market, 
ho emphasised the fact that it was a mistake 
to supply cold water or cold stimulants at 
any time, and he pointed out that if he wished 
to hurry on fruit for market he made it a 
rule to give warm stimulants as well es to 
increase the heat, as fruit rapidly swelled 
afterwards. It is, of course, understood that 
whilst Tomatoes will stand plenty of heat, air 
is absolutely necessary., Leahurst. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Cultivating an allotment-—I have just taken 
an allotment—about 15 perches. Tt is fairly heavy 
soil, and never been cultivated, being at present 
covered with Grass. 1 should be glad of your ad¬ 
vice as to whether—(1) It would he better to take 
turf oil top before digging, or to dig deeply and bury 
turf? (2) Will soil require manuring this year? 
And what w|!l he the best manure to use? Would 
you advise Rape-dust if any manure is required? 1 
know that it is very late In the season to com¬ 
mence, but this i9 unavoidable,—W\ F. Osborne. 

[It is by no means too late to cultivate an 
allotment, and, in your case, with one 
covered with Grass, the best course is to 
mark out at one end of the plot a space 2 feet 
wide right across it. Pare off the Grass 
2 inches deep, and put it into a heap on one 
side. Then throw out 12 inches of the soil, 
not to cover the turf. Fork up the bottom 
soil several inches deep, to break it well; 
then leave it there. Mark out a second 2 feet 
space, next the first, pare off the Grass as 
before, and cast it Grass downwards on to 
the bottom of the first trench ; then on to 
that 12 inches of the soil, and break up the 
bottom of that trench and go on until the 
whole plot is done. That means labour and 
expense, but it will be amply repaid in the 
end. If you could give a heavy dusting of 
soot or lime, do so. as it may help to kill 
insects. When the trenching is done, at once 
fork in all over it a good dressing of half-de- 
eaved animal manure ; or, if you cannot get 
that, fork in. at 14 lb. to the perch, an equal 
mixture of Rape-dust and fish-guano. Ordi¬ 
nary Peruvian guano, or a mixture of bone- 
flour, kninit. and nitrate of soda, 6 lb. per 
perch, should help the ground very much. A 
heavy soil will undoubtedly benefit from the 
treatment advised, and specially from time 
to time dressings of stable-manure, as such 
furnish fibre to the soil. The turf pared 
off from the first trench can he wheeled to 
put into tlio bottom of the last trench, and 
the soil from the first used to fill up the last 
trench also. If you merely dig the plot you 
may find it difficult to bury the Grass deep 
enough.] ______ 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Bulbs in flow-er are now 
abundant, and, when arranged in groups, are 
exceedingly bright and effective, and fairly 
lasting in the temperature of the conserva¬ 
tory. I need not particularise them, as 
everybody is now acquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Narcissi, Tulips, and 
Hyacinths, which are among the most effec¬ 
tive grouping plants we have now. Narcissi 
and Tulips being in great demand for cut¬ 
ting. Then there are earlv-flowering Gladioli 
and Freesias, which are now coming in. The 
Freesias arc exceedingly useful for cutting 
and easily grown. The main point is to get 
good, sound, well-ripened bulbs, and pot 
early in good soil. Groups of Cvcl 
Cinerarias are also^vc?)^ bright. i 
Diqitizea b ■ 



are easily grown, all that is required being 
seeds from a good strain ami fairly good 
treatment during the various stages of growth 
under cool, clean conditions. Cyclamens re¬ 
quire more care, are longer in hand, and 
require generous warmth in* the early stages 
of growth. We sow in August in shallow 
boxes in peat, leaf-mould, and just a little 
good loam, with plenty of sharp, clean sand. 
We find a little good loam adds robustness 
to the plants, which remains with them all 
through their lives. The great thing is to 
keep them constantly on the move until they 
are established in 5 inch pots; afterwards 
they will be better in cold-frames, lightly 
shaded in hot, bright sunshine. All per¬ 
manent shading is bad for them, as it draws 
up and weakens the foliage. Daily sprink¬ 
ling with a fine-rosed pot and abundant ven¬ 
tilation are essential. They are so beautiful 
all through the winter and spring that every¬ 
body should grow them. The things named 
above are low in stature, and in a large 
house something taller is required, and to 
meet this want, besides Palms, Dracoenas, and 
Bambooa, there are such flowering plants as 
Genistas, Camellias, and retarded Lilies. 
Lilium Harrisi is now coming on without re¬ 
tarding. Azaleas, too, in great variety are 
in flower. Acacias also are ready to expand 
their blossoms. There should be no scarcity 
of flowers now. Keep the atmosphere of the 
house sweet by ventilation and free from 
stagnant moisture. 

Stove. —The summer-flowering climbers 
are now breaking into growth, and anything 
which requires more pot room should have at¬ 
tention, using sweet, open, fibrous compost 
and well-drained, clean pots. Every flower¬ 
ing plant does best in a firm root-ruri, and all 
plants of a woody nature should not be buried 
deeply in the pot. If the collar of the plant 
is buried, there will be trouble in the future. 
The Amaryllises are very attractive now, 
and as they are getting cheaper they 
will become more common. They want their 
proper period of rest after growth is made, 
and the necessary warmth to push up the 
flower-spikes, otherwise they are not diffi¬ 
cult to manage. Imantophyllums or Clivias 
will do under somewhat similar conditions, 
only, being evergreen, they must not be alto¬ 
gether dried off. We find they get sufficient 
rest by being placed in the open air, under 
similar conditions given to Vallota purpurea. 
The Eucharis Lily is old fashioned now. and 
not so much in demand, though useful for 
working up. If it is necessary to break up 
old plants, the spring is the best time to do 
it, but, if many flowers are wanted, it is best 
to keep moving them on into larger pots—for 
a time, any wav—and not break them up too 
often. These plants want rest, but this rest 
can be given bv slightly reducing the water 
supply and moving to a cooler house for a 
time. 

Fertilising the blossoms of fruits under 
glass. —To my mind, the pleasantest time t,o 
walk through fruit houses is when the trees 
are in blossom. The vinery, when the Vines 
are in flower, is full of a delightful fragrance, 
and the Peach-house glows with colour. The 
Strawberry plants, too, have a beauty of 
their own when in blossom. But the gar¬ 
dener looks beyond this period, and his main 
attention is taken up with helping the trees 
to secure a good set of fruit. To this end 
the atmospheric conditions of the house have 
to be studied, and made as perfect as pos¬ 
sible. A steady temperature at night, with as 
much ventilation as the outside temperature, 
permits, the atmosphere being sufficiently 
charged with moisture to be genial and free 
from dryness, and yet not stagnant,, is im¬ 
portant. Having secured these favourable 
conditions, give what help is necessary in the 
free distribution of the ripe pollen grains, to 
secure a good set. A rabbit’s tail is used by 
some, others use a small camel-hair brush, 
which takes up and carries the pollen from 
flower to flower. This applies more especially 
to Peaches and Strawberries. Grapes ore 
treated differently, though in the case of bad 
setters the brush may be used to introduce 
foreign pollen, which is more active. With 
good setting Grapes very often a tap on each 
rod with a padded stick will suffice, and 
sometimes a clean, dry hand drawn quietly 


down the bunch is sufficient. Tho best lime 
of day to operate upon tho blossoms is about 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Of course, in 
setting Peaches the best flowers on the upper 
side of the trellis are first attended to, as a 
Peach-tree will set many more fruits than are 
required, under favourable conditions, and 
they should be well placed ns regards ex¬ 
posure. The strongest blossoms of Straw¬ 
berries will be set and the weak ones removed. 

Eariy Melons. —To do any good with 
Melons at this eariy reason there must be a 
night temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
and a bottom-heat of 85 degs. With a lower 
temperature the progress is too slow', and the 
plants lose health, unless there is plenty of 
fermenting materials. It is early yet to start 
Melons in frames—the middle of February 
will bo time enough to make up beds, but 
in the meantime, if there is a warm-house, 
seeds may be sown. In the old days, 
when Melons and Cucumbers'were grown 
in frames on hot-beds, a small bed was 
made up in advance to raise a stock of 
plants, and the fruiting beds were made to 
receive them when ready. Now early Melons 
are usually grown in small, warm, span- 
roofed houses, and the gardener is saved a 
good deal of trouble. Plant in good soil, 
even slightly enriched with bone-meal and a 
little old manure. Early Melons may be 
grown well in large pots, which may be 
plunged in a bed of leaves, to keep the roots 
in a vigorous condition. Melons are better 
and the foliage more robust without shading, 
and the strong, hard leaves escape the red- 
spider. A good deal can be done to keep red- 
spider out of Melon-houses by thoroughly 
cleaning the house after each crop, and apply¬ 
ing lime and sulphur wash to the walls and 
giving good culture generally. 

Plants in the house. —There are signs of 
movement in everything. It is too soon yet 
to think about repotting, but everything 
should be made perfectly clean, pots washed, 
and the soil stirred on the surface, and the 
sponge used on the foliage. Cacti which 
have been kept dry may have an occasional 
watering to invigorate the roots, and some of 
the early-blooming kinds will soon push out 
blossoms. Bulbs are in bloom now in variety. 

Outdoor garden. —Masses cf Winter 
Aconites and Snowdrops are appearing 
among the trees, to be followed shortly by 
Narcissi and Tulips. Primroses also are com¬ 
ing into flower in sufficient numbers to lie 
effective in sheltered spots. Anemones also 
are in evidence, and the winter flowering 
Jasmine is very bright on walls and fences. 
This is one of the most charming shrubs for 
covering north walls. This is the best time 
for pruning Clematis Jackmani and its 
varieties, which flower on the young wood of 
the current year, and they may be cut rather 
hard back, and the young shoots should be 
trained in as they grow', because they become 
entangled. Ivv on walls and edgings may 
shortly be trimmed with the shears. Two of 
the best hardy edging plants are Euonvmus 
radicans and its variegated variety. When 
cared for and trimmed annually they are 
more effective and more lasting than Box. 
Roses on walls should be pruned now', to get 
a few early blooms. Other climbers may alsc 
be pruned and nailed in now. In pruning 
wall Roses leave the strong young shoots a 
good length. If pruned hard there will not 
be many flowers. The Banksian Rose, if 
pruned at all, should be cut back moderately 
after flowering. The Rose Cloth of Gold Ls 
worth planting on a warm south wall. 

Fruit garden. —Peaches and Nectarines on 
walls should be pruned now, washed, and 
trained. The weather has been so open and 
suitable for outdoor work there ought not 
to be much pruning to do now, unless it may 
be Peaches and Figs on south walls, and 
Morello Cherries on the north aspect, which 
are slow in moving. Figs have not required 
any covering this season, and it is onlv in 
severe winters that covering is required. This 
is a matter that everyone must decide for 
himself. I have seen Figs severely damaged 
in severe winters, but protection is not neces¬ 
sary whilst the weather is mild. Of course, 
a good deal depends upon the condition of 
the wood, and we might go further and say 
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unripe wood is, in a measure, due to deep 
rooting in damp soil. There is no reason 
why Figs should fail to bear if the roots are 
in a well-drained border and under control. 
Apples or Pears which are intended to be re¬ 
grafted should be cut back to within a few 
inches of the point where the grafts are to be 
inserted. Suitable wood to form the scions 
must be secured and laid in damp soil in a 
shady spot. See that all fruit-trees which 
require it are sprayed before the buds be¬ 
come too prominent. Lime also may be used 
freely. 

Vegetable garden. —After a dry day or two 
the soil on the early borders will be dry 
enough to work upon, and a few' rows of Peas, 
Longpod Beans, Horn Carrots, early Pota¬ 
toes, Hadishes, etc., may be planted. The 
Peas and Beans planted in autumn are look¬ 
ing strong and healthy, as there has been no 
frost to injure them, but we are not out of 
the wood yet, but by planting again now and 
later on and bringing some on in pots there 
will be plenty of early Peas. No gardener 
can afford to have a failure of his early Peas, 
so in his sowing and planting he is preparing 
to meet every contingency. When sowing 
early Cauliflowers under glass sow at the 
same time a few seeds of the Autumn Giant. 
Sometimes in July and August, if the weather 
is hot and drv, these early-raised plants of 
the Giant will come in very useful. I gener¬ 
ally sow’ a few seeds outside or iu a cold- 
frame in August or September, as they are 
hardier than the early kinds, but seeds sown 
now in gentle heat will be in time enough. 
Forcing vegetables in hot-beds, where one has 
plenty of frames and fermenting materials, 
is interesting work, and will be in full swing 
now. If the beds are well put together more 
than one crop can be obtained from each bed. 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory can be 
brought on in the Mushroom-house. Aspara¬ 
gus at this season develops rapidly on the 
hot-bed, and when the roots are exhausted 
a crop of Potatoes can be taken, and over 
most of these crops a few Radish seeds may 
be scattered thinly, as they will come off 
without injury to tiie main crop. 

- E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 

Extract* f rom a Carden Diary. 

February 5th .—Sowed several boxes rf a 
good strain of Brussels Sprouts ; also a brx 
of Leeks for transplanting. Ailsa Craig 
Onions have been sown in heat, and will be 
hardened off and planted out in April. We 
have left off sowing Spring Onions outside, 
as those raised under glass are the more pro¬ 
fitable. Mushrooms are abundant in the 
house now', and, up to the present, we have 
used no fire, as the warmth from the bed 
has sufficed. 

February Gth .—Started a lot of tuberous 
Begonias in boxes in heat. Cannas have 
been broken up and started in heat, ns we 
like to get them strong before planting. 
Sowed various tender flower seeds, includ¬ 
ing Begonias, Verbenas, Petunias, etc., also 
more Tomatoes, as we want a good number 
for planting under glass where they are used 
as catch crops. No one can make a living 
growing Tomatoes now'. 

February 7th.-— Put in more Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings, chiefly late-flowering and early- 
flowering kinds. The former will be grown 
in pots, as we get the best flowers from the 
pot-grown stuff. The early kinds will be 
planted outside, some will be lifted for plant¬ 
ing in beds, and others left where grown to 
supply flowers for cutting. Put in more cut¬ 
tings of Marguerites, white and yellow ; also 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Lobelias. 

February 8th.— Finished training Peaches 
outside. Disbudded early Peaches under 
glass. Thinned the young shoots of pot-Figs ; 
the trees are carrying a good crop. The plants 
for the earliest crop are plunged in a bed of 
leaves, where there is warmth. Shall pinch 
the leading shoots when five leaves have been 
made. The water used is taken from a tank 
in the house. Cold water is never used. 
Night temperature. 60 degs. to 65 degs. now. 
The syringe is used on fine days. 

February 0th .—Finished stopping Vines in 
early house ; plenty of bunches are showing. 
Ventilation is carefully managed, but. no front 
air is given or will be/eqtnrgd yet. tight 
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temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. The lowest 
temperature is generally about sunrise iri 
the morning. Pruned wall Roses, as we want 
early blooms. Plenty of strong young shoots 
are left a good length ; weakly shoots are 
cut out. Mulched the roots with cow-manure. 

February 10th .—Placed sticks to enrly 
Peas to afford shelter to the autumn-sown 
crop, which appears to have done better than 
usual. Planted Longpod Beans. Moved 
more Mint and Tarragon roots into heat, and 
sowed Basil and Sweet Marjoram. Stirred 
the soil among Cabbages, Spinach, and Let¬ 
tuces, the surface being fairly dry. The 
plants will benefit from the hoeing. Pricked 
off seedling Cyclamens into boxes in light 
sandy soil. 

BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

A great test of efficiency iu the manage¬ 
ment of bees is wintering them safely. All 
stocks having well-stored hives, strong in 
population, a largo proportion of the inmates 
being young, who will live through the win¬ 
ter, and be in a vigorous state to begin the 
duties of providing stores for the hive as soon 
as the weather permits in the following 
spring, are pretty sure to prove satisfactory. 
Such stocks should be left undisturbed dur¬ 
ing the winter, but to those hives that have 
been neglected in the autumn and are need¬ 
ing food, candy-cake can alone be given with 
safety, as it can be supplied without lower¬ 
ing the internal temperature of the hive. 
Candy-cake can be made in the following 
manner: Into an enamelled or plain iron 
saucepan put 10 lb. of white granulated sugar, 
2 pints of cold water, and half a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. Set the saucepan over a 
clear fire and stir gently till the sugar is all 
melted. This should be accomplished in 
about fifteen minutes. On the mass reaching 
boiling point, the saucepan should be with¬ 
drawn a little from the fire, but the boiling 
allowed to continue for about two minutes. 
If a drop let fall on a cool surface at once 
begins to set. and will draw out as a thread, 
it is cooked sufficiently. The saucepan should 
then be set in cold water and left for a few 
minutes. Soup or other plates should then 
be set ready, each having a thin sheet of 
paper laid on it. Then again stir the mass 
briskly until it begins to thicken, when it 
should bo poured upon the paper in the 
moulds. In an hour the-cakes will be suffi¬ 
ciently set to be safely turned out of the 
moulds. While still somewhat warm they 
may be inverted over the cluster of bees in 
a frame-hive, or be placed between the combs 
of skeps. Where used in frame-hives the 
paper need not be removed, as this placed 
uppermost will prevent the candy sticking to 
the quilt. 

Dampness in hives should be carefully 
guarded against at this season, and all causes 
removed as soon as discovered. Where, how¬ 
ever, a hive has become saturated with mois¬ 
ture, the best thing to do is to move combs 
and bees to a clean, warm hive as soon as 
the state of the weather permits. Where 
hive-sides rest upon the floor-board damp is 
often drawn under them, spreading over the 
hive. This may be prevented by having the 
hive-sides made to fit outside the floor-board. 
Coverings of frames that have become wet or 
mouldy should be exchanged, but this must 
be done quickly, and with as little disturb¬ 
ance of the bees as possible. Roofs of hives 
should be carefully examined to guard against 
leakage, while precautions should be taken 
to shelter hives from the full force of strong 
winds and rainstorms. Frequently tho chip- 
pings of combs, dead bees, and other rub¬ 
bish which collect on the floor-board of the 
hive, will be found mouldy, and the hive damp, 
and, in consequence, in au unhealthy state, 
and although bees take every favourable op¬ 
portunity of casting out their dead from the 
hive, in cold weather they sometimes get them 
only as far as the entrance, and. as this be¬ 
comes blocked, the ventilation of the hive is 
stopped. The floor-beards of hives should, 
therefore, be occasionally searched by means 
of a bent wire, which should ho thin, but 
strong, and long enough to reach all round 
the floor-board, the hook being of a size to 


permit or easy withdrawal through the 
entrance way. 

Enemies.— The blue tit is often found at 
this season busy about the apiary, and will 
consume large numbers of bees if not looked 
after. Having taken its stand at the entrance 
of a hive, it will tap with its bill till a be« 
appears. This it instantly catches up and 
flies off with to a bough of a tree or some 
other convenient place, where, before swal¬ 
lowing, it carefully removes the head, sting, 
legs, and wings. Its depredations can be put 
a stop to by covering the hive front with a 
protecting wire screen, like a fire-guard. In 
summer, when there is abundance of insect 
food, the blue tit seldom visits tho apiary, 
it being only when its natural food fails that 
it becomes u bee-eater. Mice will sometimes 
take up their winter quarters in hives, and 
destroy a quantity of comb, while robbing the 
bees of a quantity of their stores. Mice, 
however, cannot enter a hive if the entrance 
be less than half an inch in height. Another 
enemy is tho wax-moth, for if it gains admit¬ 
tance into a hive it deposits large numbers 
of eggs in cracks and crevices. The larvir, 
upon hatching from the eggs, feed upon wax. 
pollen, and brood, and spin a silky film as 
they work through the combs. In about three 
weeks from the egg they attain their full 
growth, and in due time emerge from their 
cocoons perfect moths. If not well looked 
after and destroyed, they sometimes become 
so numerous in a hive, and commit such ex¬ 
tensive ravages, as to force the bees to desert 
it. Weak colonies, however, suffer most from 
the intrusion of these pests ; where stocks are 
strong, tho moth has very little chance of 
effecting an entrance. S. S. G. 

BIRDS. 


Three dead redpolls (Ii. G. Wardlaw, 
llameay).—Inflammation of the bowels was 
the cause of death in each case. This is, 
unfortunately, a very common complaint of 
our pet birds, and is usually brought about 
through partaking of unsuitable food. You 
do not state what these little birds were fed 
upon. So many complaints of cage-birds 
arise from errors in diet that it is important 
to furnish particulars in this respect when 
forwarding birds for examination. Many 
seeds, suen as Hemp, Maw, and Flax, if par¬ 
taken of freely, soon bring about disease of 
the internal organs, while Inga soon proves 
fatal through bringing about liver disease. 
Nothing could have saved your birds, for. un¬ 
less the complaint they were suffering from is 
taken in hand at the very commencement, 
there is no cure. The food of redpolls should 
consist of Canary-seed, as a staple, to which 
may be added small quantities of summer 
Rape. A change may be furnished from time 
to time in the shape of a little Maw or Let¬ 
tuce-reed, with now and then a few grains of 
good, sound Hemp. For green food they 
may have the flowering tops of Groundsel and 
the green stalks of Plantain.—S. S. G. 

“The Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.” —The last issue of this is about the 
most incoherent jumble of doubtful matter 
on the subject to which the society is de¬ 
voted that has ever been put together. Ab¬ 
stracts of nil sorts of papers are given by 
many different people, but hardly one out of 
ten lias any garden value whatever. There 
is a long article on landscape gardening, 
which is the wildest aud the most tortuous 
mass of nonsense on the subject that has ever 
been printed, and we can only imagine an 
editor passing it on the plea of not under¬ 
standing the subject. We hope the appoint¬ 
ment of a new editor will make a considerable 
change in this, as the printing of the book 
must be a very heavy charge on the society, 
and its only justification is that it should be 
of vital value for those interested in garden¬ 
ing. The following paragraph shows the 
author's way of thought, and there are many 
other gems of the sort: “ Earth * foams and 
colours of landscape are * way ad by den hi ess 
and light , radiating for life. Alan builds for 
his own protection and. derelops lands for his 
o>i'n development, for the fife of his body and 
the life of his thoughts—to gain impressions 
for hi* infinite inipn/fs: Landscape is the. 

tran f^t^iatioprif sdent mitt jnrpet uul life. ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queriei and anmcers art inftrted tn 

Oardkmxo fra of charge if comtptmieMi follow that 
rules . AU communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdexiso, 17, Furmval-street, 

London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
le ased in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mors 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do 'not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miiul that several speamstu 
m different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. II c have received Jrujn 
several correspondents single specimens of fnuts for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of f ruits are 
in many cases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia semperfiorens (Nib ).—Very likely the 
Begonias you saw were forms of 11. aeinperfloreus, 
which are easily raised from seed. How at once, and 
crow on. then harden off. and plant out in May. 
They will bloom this season. 

Carpet plants (Jannette).—You cannot have 
anything more suitable than the Tufted Pansies, 

. boosing good self-colours, and putting, if possible, 
varieties of one colour into each bed so as to form 
a pood contrast to the plants growing overhead. 

A bad weed (Soviet, limit*).— Tho .weed you send 
is known as Bishop-weed or Gout-weed (.Egopodium 
Podagraria). The only way you can do is to 
thoroughly trench the border, and pick out every 
piece you can find, taking such away and burning. 
Seeing the border is empty, you should do this at 
once. If any should appear next summer keep the 
tops cut down w ith the hoe. 

Asparagus foliage ( J■ S .).—Seeing you *only 
want the Asparagus foliage as an accompaniment to 
cut flowers, you should get Asparagus plumosus 
nanus. Asparagus Sprengeri, or any of the green¬ 
house kinds, which can be grown in pots in the 
greenhouse. Plants of these you can purchase from 
any nurseryman in your neighbourhood. Of course, 
you can raise the ordinary Asparagus from seed or 
procure roots, planting in April iu soil which must 
be prepared at once. 

Luculia gratissima, flowers of. dropping 

(Ross ).—You give us no idea of your treatment that 
would help us in any way. The cause of the flowers 
falling may be due to unripened wood, which is im¬ 
portant in the culture of thii tine plant. Again, it 
is just possible that it may be dry at the roots. 
The Luculia, up to the period of blooming, enjoys a 
liberal supply of moisture with occasional applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure and soot-wutcr. Drainage, 
too, is very important. 

Plants for a damp soil (Floyd ).—Phloxes in 
variety, Calthas, Trolling, Mooarda didynia, Lilium 
superbum, L. canadense, L. pardalinum, Spirica 
venusta, 8. Arnnrus, and others of the same group 
would answer well. You will also And the Lenten 
Roses and the Christinas Roses quite at home 
in such a place, and the Broad - leaved Lily 
of the Valley and Solomon's Seal would simply 
revel in such a place. Anemone sylvestris and 
A. japonic a in variety would And a congenial home 
there, as would also not a few Michaelmas Daisies. 
Kaxifraga granulata plena und the variegated Bar- 
barea are sure to succeed, as also Gentiana 
usclepiadea, Saxifraga peltata, and several of the 
Megaseas. Such plants as Primula rosea, 1*. denti- 
culata, P. cashineriana, and P. cortusoides usually 
attain their greatest vigour iu this and similar 
places. 

Roses for arches (A. R. F .).—Good free-growing 
and free-flowering Hoses for arches arc: Crimson 
Rambler (red), Lady Gay (pink), Felicitl-Perpetue 
(white), and Aglaia (yellowish white). Such Roses as 
these make the most show, both in blossom and 
growth, hut their season is soon over, then one has 
no display for the autumn. To obviate this diffi¬ 
culty, it is a good plan to plant an autumnal bloomer 
on the same arch as the summer bloomer. If you 
elect to do this, Gruss an Teplitz would be a good 
red. Lady Waterlow (pink), Mme. Alfred CarriSre 
(white), and Billiard ct Bnrrd (yellow). You could 
not do better than plant Roses for forming a good 
thick hedge. Rosa rugosa and its varieties are good 
for hedgework, and the Scotch Roses will make a 
very thick hedge, but not very tall. The Penzance 
Briers are splendid for the purpose, also Crimson 
Rambler. The present, if the weather is open, is a 
very good time to plant Bamboos. 

Rose Climbing Niphetos failing (1 Lover of 
Rose*).—The condition of the root you sent prevented 
us from forming an opinion ns to the cause of 
death of the plant. Very probably, as it was a 
plant from the open ground and not pot-grown, It 
was in a dying condition before you planted it out. 
If plants are badly treated in the nurseries and 
allowed to lie about, their roots, perhaps vitally in¬ 
jured by wind or frost, little wonder is it so many 
plants full. It is, as you say, very essential that sun 
should, to a certain extent, shine on the soil in 
which the plants are growing; but the absence of 
this would not kill a plant so long as artificial 
warmth and eood soil were available. We should 
advise you to make another trial with a pot- 
grown plant. Pro/nr* one of tho^ fine plants, 


grown in an eight-inch or seven-inch pot, which 
nurserymen sell at from 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. each. 
Such plants have growths from 7 feet to R feet 
long and as thick as a lead-pencil. These will yield 
the first season beautiful blossoms, and when the 
blossom has fnllen, prune back tho shoots somewhat, 
but not too severely the first year. When the plants 
have well established themselves in the soil, then 
you may prune fairly hard immediately after 
flowering. The roots of Rose-plants should be, when 
scraped with the finger-nail, >f quite a white, nut- 
like colour. Any tendency to brown should be 
regarded with suspicion. 

Growing flowers (York).-lt your bank, 2 feet 
in height, is not upright or steep, but is made to 
slope easily, and the soil Is deeply dug, lightly 
manured, and got. into good face condition, there is 
no reason, especially that it looks south, why flowers 
should not grow well on it. If the bank is upright, 
then you should well break up the top, and plant 
on it trailing plants to bang down, such as Nastur¬ 
tiums, Lobelias. Verbenas, Petunias, lvv - leaf 
Geraniums, and Musks; but these would hardly give 
you cutting flowers. If prepared ns a gentle slope, 
then Pinks, Carnations, Asters, annuals, such as Mig¬ 
nonette, Coreopsis, annual Chrysanthemums, Ox-eye 
Daisies, Stocks, Chinese Pinks. Sweet Sultan. 
Scabious, Snapdragon, and many other things would 
do. As to vegetables, you may sow dwarf Peas, Long-' 
pod Beaus, Parsnips, Carrots, Beets.Onions, Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, French Beans, and have herbs. Also 
some Tomatoes and Celery later, and plant some 
early Potatoes. Of course, you could have only 
small patches of each. 

Roses for rather shaded position 

(D. Fj. Hilton).—We have no doubt whatever that 
Roses will grow well where you propose to plant, 
provided the soil is good or made good by deep 
cultivation. Some or the free-growing Hybrid Teas, 
such as Caroline Testoufc, should do well, as also 
Hybrid Perpetual* of the Frau Karl Druschki and 
Ulrich Brunner type. If you purpose cutting out 
beds on the Grass, the simple parallelogram is the 
best. Do not have them more than 6 feet wide, so 
that you can reach the flowers from cither side 
without its being necessary to tread upon the soil. 
The wall Roses will be much more shaded, conse¬ 
quently, onlv the very hardy sorts should he planted 
As the house is red, a white or yellow variety would 
be best. Wc can recommend Aimde Vibert, f elicit.- 
Perpetuee, Electra, Gloire de Dijon, Kaisenn 
Friedrich, and Mme. Alfred Carrifcre. Between the 
Rose 3 on the wall you could plant Pyrus japonic a 
alba. Jasminum nudiflorum, Loniceras, a (.welder 
Rose, Forsythia suspensa, etc. 

Mackaya bella (M. B.L-The best way to grow 
this is to plant it out in a moderately warm green¬ 
house in a sunny position in a well-drained border 
using good loam, with the addition of leaf-mould 
and well-rotted manure. Give it plenty of water 
during the summer months, but withhold it almost 
entirely during the autumn and winter. Bv this 
means the growth is well ripened. In spring the 
plant will produce bloom in abundance, the flowers, 
which are delicate lilac-purple in colour, with red 
lines, and produced In long racemes, continuing in 
beauty for a considerable time. It is advisable, just 
before the flower-buds appear, to give the soil a 
good soaking of water, the temperature of the house 
ranging from 50 degs. to 60 decs. After flowering is 
over the shoots should tic cut back moderately hard, 
again treating as in tho previous summer. If you 
intend growing in pots, shorten the growths m 
moderately after blooming is over and move Into 
larger pots after tho plants have started into 
growth. Water freely during the summer when the 
plants have become established, am! in the autumn 
iinri winter onlv give enough water to keep the 


opens, to be fertile. Again, If the bloom sets and 
produces fruit then a further dressing of manure 
will greatly help to swell it. especially if liberal 
supplies of water be given. Of chemical manures, a 
couple of pounds of hone-flour and one pound of 
kainit, und same of nitrate of soda, well mixed, 
mnv be strewn about each tree and well washed in. 

If no fruit-spurs are formed, no bloom or fruit can 
possibly follow t-hta year. An Asparagus bed will 
benefit bv having some of the surface-soil removed 
and a hcavv dressing of decayed manure laid on it. 
ur failing that, four pounds of the mixture above 
recommended if the bed he a rod in area. Liberal 
soakings of liquid manure would do much good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Book on vegetables (C. S. D C.).- There are 
numerous books published on vegetable culture. An 
excellent small, cheap one is that published by 
Macmillan and Co., obtainable through any book- 
seller, price Is., entitled, •■Vegetable Culture, by 
A Doan. A rather more expensive one, published 
bv John Lane, Vigo Street, W., price 2s. <?d., is. The 
Book of Vegetables." by G Wythcs: and a still more 
expensive and larger book price 3». «d., publish^ 
bv Marshall and Co., Stationers l]all-eonrt, L.C., 
i„ *• Vegetables for Exhibition ami Home Consump¬ 
tion," by E. Beckett Any one of these will doubt¬ 
less suit your purpose. The first named deals gener¬ 
ally w ith veget able culture in a simple way—specially 
suitable to amateurs._ 

SHORT REPLIES 

Anvia .—Certainly pull off the shoots that ■Piing »P 
round the Hyacinth bulb, as they only weaken the 
main bulb. ‘The small offsets ought to have been 
removed before you put. the bulb j into the glaswe- 
/ Cheelham.— You will find an article dealing with 
the culture of Stephanotia Hoiibunda in our issue of 
£nu«‘nth. 1E0:., 1 paRe 636 and on. d«bn* with 
Euohorblft j*cuuinia?flora in lhe isme of Jehruary lain, 
1«05 conies of which can be had of the publi*her, post 

},«\or3d —-.V.™.—Out the had*, down now .( \ou 
waot. it to be .lose and thick at the bottom. Do this with 
,kni,e_A'ih.-No, you cannot grow Muahrconia with¬ 

out flit forming a bed of m.nure, which requires a good 
deal rTnrenaiation before it la amiable lor their coltur-. 

_ j K /i._The disease* on the Plumbago is mildew. If 

thehiseeticide you have used fails, dost the p’ant freelj 
with a^lnhur - - J. Wet. —Yta; hut you must also tee 
that the lamp is kept verv clean, aud the wirk earc-fiill.v 

trimmed every day.- Itidvrul.-- See note re V.ponte, 

n otm iseue Of January !0th, p.ge 617.-Proci/vn.-Uie 

Golden Feather, Blue Lobelia, and Pelargonium \ eeurtua, 
or some scarlet tuberous rooted Begonias; or jou could 

SaveTbltu Tuttrf p.„.y, then a white one and eith et 

the Pelargonium or the Begonias.— 

Write to Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset. 

_ c s —Kindly tell us aometning of your treatment 

and then we can better help you a. to the cause of failure 
_ Tafintt. —Dee noses as a dividing line, and 
fence with such climbers as Honeysuckle. Clematis, 
white Jasmine, and Tea Rosea See the article on 
“Fragrance" in the “Knglish Flower Garden. This 

we"""/ .u'^tu't^Sd"!'*W* (Salvia" $«»£“). 
whieh you give as “ Scarlet Scarin'. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. - PoMif/.-Ornlth^.lum laelemn. 

_ Burleiah. — Coleus thyrsoideus. ——- lo1W' luna • 

end a specimen of what you call the Italian Duty. 

Names of fruits.-*/** J. G. 
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ropor* one of tho* flm 
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and winter only giv 
leaves from flagging. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen climbers for a wall (M. W. Elgin).— 
Trv Cratfeeua Pyrncantha (evergreen). litis is a 
general favourite because of its profuse crop of 
orange-scarlet berries and glossy evergreen foliage. 
Kseallonia macrantha should also do in the position 
you give Wc know of several large plants of this 
covering the front of a house about eight miles 
from Aberdeen, and which in very severe weather 
have a slight covering of Spruce branches with the 
needles on. Pyrus Japonlca (deciduous) is also very 
effective In bloom. The Lapageria would not do, 
and the Winter Sweet (Chimonantliuu fragrans) is 
deciduous. Such a shrub is, however, well worth a 
trial in your district. 

FRUIT. 

Grubs of the Vine-weevil (Geo. Wright).- 
The insects you find at the roots of your Maiden-hair 
Ferns are the grubs of the Vine-weevil, and are not* 
caused by tho drainings from the cowshed. The only 
thing vou can do is to carefully turn the plants out 
of the*pots and pick out the grubs from among the 
roots. These grubs are injurious to the roots of 
many plants, such as those of Ferns (as in your case), 
Begonias. Primulas. Cyclamens, etc. 

Cutting down vines (Amateur).—We should ad¬ 
vise vou, under the circumstances, to cut the rods 
hack*to a strong eye or to the lowest point, ''’hen 
the foliage produced can have the full benefit of 
light and air. By cutting the rods down m this way 
vou lav a much better foundation for the future. 
If the rods are fully exposed to the sun right down 
to the ground wc should not hesitate to cut them 
down right to the ground. If the front or your 
house is a wall, then cut the rods down at from 
two to three eyes above the level of the wall plate. 

Manuring orchard (Townsman).—Unless your 
various orchard fruit-trees bloom and produce fruit it 
will we fear, be useless to give them dressings of 
manure, your use of them lasting only this year. If 
the trees* be well set with fruit-buds or spurs, and 
that much you can now see, then a dressing of half- 
decayed animal-manure spread about over the roots 
to wash in may materially assist the bloom when it 
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Duinelow'e Seedling). __ 

-Catalof/iu j of Vegetable and blower Seeds, Jieaa.ng 

Plants, Florist Flowers, etc., for VJOb. 

Rooks received.-" The Sweet Pea Annual for 
"_“ All About Swe et Peas," by Robert Sjdenbam . 

Seeds Seldom Seen. 
These are 
just a few taken 
at random 

from our New Seed List. 


■Lthionema jueunda ... 

ia seeds 

id. 

Dierama pulcherrima alba ... 

5 »> 

id. 

Meconopsis punicea. 

i ( « 

2 d. 

Silene virginica . 

7 M 

id. 

White Sunflower (Annual) ... 

3 » 

id- 

Red Sunflower (Perennial) ... 

^ n 

id. 

Nicotiana Sandenr hybrida ... 

25 „ 

id. 

Golden Yellow Cos Lettuce ... 

-5 »» 

id. 

Abutilon vitilolium atro- 
lilacinum . 

3 ». 

id. 


Upwards of 5,0t)0 others. 
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VEGETABLES. 

PEAS FOR FIRST SOWING. 

These remarks apply to open-air culture, as 
it is not everyone who has a garden that can 
give the necessary attention required or space 
to devote to Peas when sown in pots or boxes. 
As regards varieties, much will depend upon 
the size of the garden, the cost of stakes, and 
whether the garden is much molested with 
jackdaws or wood-pigeons—two most destruc¬ 
tive birds at all times, but doubly so should 
they drop on the first crop of Peas, which is 
always highly prized by every grower. Under 
such circumstances, the dwarf varieties ought 
to have preference, as they require but little 
support in the way of stakes, and can be 
much more conveniently netted from the 
ravages of birds. Taking into consideration 
the amount of space they occupy, the yield 
falls very little short of that of the tall varie¬ 
ties. In gardens of a quarter of an acre or 
less these dwarf-growing Peas do not rob other 
crops adjoining of the light or sun—no mean 
advantage, as often south borders with fruit- 
trees at the back are utilised for this import¬ 
ant crop. Stakes can really be ignored alto¬ 
gether, except an upright Bamboo or similar 
stick stuck in about every 6 feet or so on 
either side of the row, and a piece of medium¬ 
sized string run along the whole length about 
9 inches from the ground, and another piece 
1 foot above to prevent the haulm being 
crippled. All Peas, whether tall or dwarf¬ 
growing, are often sown too close together. 
Far better give plenty of space between each 
row and grow some other low-growing vege¬ 
table, such as Potatoes, Cauliflower, Turnips, 
or Carrots, especially so when the varieties 
reach from 4 feet upwards. The dwarf varie¬ 
ties should be feet to 3 feet apart from row 
to row-, and, of course, no cropping between. 
Of the latter, Harbinger, Eight Weeks, or 
Early Morn are of the first earlies, and to 
these may be added Chelsea Gem ; while 
among the taller-growing Peas. Exonian, 
William I., May Queen, Early Giant, and 
Veitch’s Earliest Marrow, free cropping and 
of high flavour, leave nothing to be desired. 
This is saying a great deal, with such a host 
of varieties on the market. 

East Devon. 


CHANGING POTATO SEED. 

ONE remarkable feature of the prominent at¬ 
tention which the cultivation of Potatoes has 
received in recent years is the evidence which 
has been obtained concerning the influence 
which the introduction of seed from different 
sources has upon the yielding properties of 
the crop. The effect of a cnange of seed 
upon the returns has been shown to be so 
extraordinary that one almost marvels as to 
how Potato growing could have been con¬ 
ducted at all on the lines formerly in vogue. 
That a frequent change of seed is beneficial 
both in promoting constitutional vigour and 
fertility is no new discovery, nor, indeed, as 
a fairly common practice, is the system of re¬ 
cent origin. Nevertheles»T'*mtil within I the 

CjO gle 


last few years, introductions of fresh seed 
from distant localities were effected without 
the bustle and stir that have been manifested 
in recent years, and, of course, at the outside, 
only on a comparatively limited scale. 
Nowadays, however, the importation of seed 
from a distant district may almost be re¬ 
garded as the correct form, and, indeed, is 
looked upon by some as essential to the pro¬ 
duction of a bountiful and healthy yield. 
Fiom the reports which are forthcoming from 
all parts of England regarding the striking 
benefits that result from the planting of 
Scottish seed as against home grown or intro¬ 
ductions from other parts of England, it I 
would almost seem as if it would be advisable 
for English farmers to cense planting English- 
grown tubers at all. and to import the whole 
of their requirements from the northern side 
of the Tweed. The declared superiority of 
Scottish seed is so pronounced and so con¬ 
sistent as to leave no possible room for doubt 
respecting it, and yet, as we have said, it is 
passing strange that the system of importing 
fresh seed every year which this superiority 
suggests should have been so long in reveal¬ 
ing its advantages. If home-grown seed were 
as unproductive and unreliable in the past as 
it seems to be nowadays it is matter for sur¬ 
prise that Potato growing was persevered 
with so long, for the returns now generally 
credited to home-grown seed do not suggest 
the possibility of a profitable return to the 
grower. It does not even seem to be suffi¬ 
cient to introduce seed from one part of 
England to another, or, at all events, from 
a southern locality to a northern. No change 
short of importations from the north of the 
Border seems sufficient to give reasonable 
assurance that the results will be satisfactory. 

Particulars are to hand of a series of ex¬ 
periments bearing on this point carried out 
by Professor Gilchrist at the Cockle Park 
experiment station in Northumberland. Up- 
to-date seed was introduced from Berkshire, 
South Lincolnshire, East Lothian, and the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and. for the pur¬ 
poses of comparison, the different lots were 
planted under identical conditions to a 
sample of home-grown seed. The result 
showed clear superiority for the Reed of Scot¬ 
tish origin, the East Lothian seed having 
clearly excelled that from near Glasgow, the 
gross yield being 14 tons, as compared with 
13 tons, and the quantity of marketable 
tubers 10§ tons, as against 9.V tons. The 
South Lincolnshire seed was a good third 
with 124 tons and 84 tons gross and market¬ 
able Potatoes respectively, while the home¬ 
grown seed, which was in its second season, 
yielded 10$ tons and 7$ tons. The Berkshire 
seed gave ft very disappointing return, the 
total being only 3£ tons, and the marketable 
produce 2\ tons. In the case of the Abun¬ 
dance variety, Midlothian and Arran seed 
was compared to home grown, and both 
showed an appreciable superiority, although 
the difference was less pronounced. Of the 
King Edward VII. variety the imported seed 
was from Forfarshire and the University 
. Farm, Cambridge, and whereas the former 
I gave an increase over the home-grown 
I sample of 3.J tons per acre, the latter proved 


an almost complete failure, the gross yield 
amounting to only 1$ tons per acre. The 
Crauiond Blossom variety was from the same 
sources, and the results were similar to those 
described, except that the Cambridge seed 
gave a better account of itself by yielding 
5.4 tons as against 11 by the Forfarshire seed, 
and 94 by the Cockle Park seed. 

A careful consideration of the details indi¬ 
cate that the soil as well as the district from 
which the seed originates has an important 
bearing upon the resulting crop. For in¬ 
stance, the East Lothian Potatoes gnve a 
better return, and were less injured by 
disease than those from the poor, black soil 
in Arran, or near Glasgow. Then, again, the 
seed from the good loam of South Lincoln¬ 
shire gave a better yield than that from the 
light, gravelly soil of Berkshire or from the 
gravelly clay at the Cambridge University 
Farm. That the introduction of seed has 
to be managed with the keenest discrimina¬ 
tion is further emphasised by the fact that a 
comparison of seed from the Middlesex 
County School of Gardening at Pymmes Park 
with home grown seed revealed the superi¬ 
ority of the latter, a circumstance which un¬ 
mistakably suggests that it is not mere change 
of locality that will effect the object in view, 
but that if the best results are to be obtained 
careful consideration must be given to the 
soil and district from which the fresh seed 
is taken. In a general sense it seems war¬ 
rantable to say that the change should be 
from a northern or colder climate to a 
southern and warmer and from a fairly good 
soil. Professor Douglas makes the somewhat 
remarkable statement, which, however, ap¬ 
pears by the experience of Messrs. Sutton 
and others to have a good deal of justifica¬ 
tion, that Potatoes cannot be grown with suc¬ 
cess for more than two consecutive years 
without rendering a change of seed desirable 
in the south of England, and especially where 
the climate is dry and warm in the summer 
and the soil is of a light character. If this 
should prove to be the case, the circumstance 
is rather unfortunate for southern growers, 
since it will involve the trouble and expense 
of introducing fresh seed every second year. 
If, howevev. the extra yield obtained by the 
adoption of this system amounts to several 
tons per acre, as seems likely to be the case, 
the expedient, costly and troublesome as it 
may be. promises to prove highly remunera¬ 
tive.— Field. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

The8F.. in former times, were looked upon 
as indispensable, and, as an exhibition dish, 
always held first place. Without a good dish 
of Artichokes, a collection, however fine it 
might be in other respects, was not con¬ 
sidered complete. Artichokes seem to have 
lost some of their value now. for, except in 
large gardens, they are rarely seen. Since 
they are imported so freelv from warmer 
countries and are in season for so prolonged 
a period much of the novelty has gone. 
Those, however, who rely exclusively on their 
own gard pi/ supply—and then? an many who 
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still do—should bear in mind that Globe of Potatoes on his own holding by hand- Another way is to partly boil them, then fry 
Artichokes, like Peas and Scarlet Runners, watering at tho critical time. He and his in butter till brown, and serve hot. Still 
enjoy good soil, and, occasionally, a fresh three sons had to carry tho water from a another way is to fry them in slices after 
site. Too often an odd garden plot, or an well over a hundred yards distant, and in this partial boiliug and serve when cooked. This 
out-of-the-way comer is allotted these Arti- way watered their acre of Potatoes daily vegetable is much esteemed on the continent.] 


out-of-the-way comer is allotted these Arti- way watered their acre of Potatoes daily 
chokes, and in such positions failure fre- until tho crop was assured. A curious fact 
quently follows. In wet, cold, and frosty is that Kidney Potatoes imported from 


vegetable is much esteemed on the continent.] 
Tomatoes. —Recently, on turning over the 


winters the plants often suffer very severely England or France lose, after two years, ‘‘J Qlirna l of the Horticultural Society, to see 
-indeed, many find a difficulty in maintain- their characteristic shape here, and become , t ' e re P°*‘J of tl, ° Tomato trials as year 
ing a sufficiency of stock, and the better the much whiter.-CASA Inoleba, Andalusia. 1 obfierve tbe committee say it is difficult to 


culture the more susceptible are the plants 


to injury in the winter. While the weather —. rtT>rr . r , T>r\rr\rm ,, , , 

continues mild, Artichokes ore safe, but it is WARRIOR POTATO. all ■«ho have tried many kinds can bear out. 

not so when the weather is severe. Leaves, This fine variety is one of a batch raised Still, I noted one selection stood out pro- 

ashes, straw, or other similar protection and put into commerce by Messrs. Davie and minently from the others. 1 am convinced 

placed round them do not always avert dis- Co., Haddington, N.B.,'a few years since, much is done with these, as with most things, 
aster, though the same precautions carry them and has made a high reputation, so far as by selection. Much depends on the purpose 
safely through ordinary winter weather. It known and grown. Scottish raisers have of Tomatoes are grown for. Some people favour 
is not well to wait for severe frost before tak- late given us many new varieties of Potatoes, size and prefer those that are high in colour, 
ing steps to protect, for once severely dam- and Warrior is one of the best for main-crop almost round (although I have found those 
aged protection avails little. I would strongly purposes. The illustration shows a quite slightly corrugated the best setters, with 
advise early means of shelter for stem and round tuber, and whilst in some soils that is from five to eight to a pound), and very solid, 

root. Dry tree-leaves placed round the stems, its normal form, in others it assumes a more For years I have tried many kinds, depend 

and these kept secure by a few evergreen pebble or oval shape. That is, however, a . ing on three or four principally, and find they 


improve on Tomatoes, and that there are too 
many that differ only in growth, etc., which 
all who have tried many kinds can bear out. 


size and prefer those that are high in colour, 


and Warrior is one of the best for main-crop almost round (although I have found those 
purposes. The illustration shows a quite slightly corrugated the best setters, with 
round tuber, and whilst in some soils that is from five to eight to a pound), and very solid. 
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advise early means of shelter for stem and round tuber, and whilst in some soils that is | from five to eight to a pound), and very solid, 
root. Dry tree-leaves placed round the stems, its normal form, in others it assumes a more For years I have tried many kinds, depend- 
and these kept secure by a few evergreen pebble or oval shape. That is, however, a . ing on three or four principally, and find they 
boughs fixed closely round them, will answer characteristic of so many main-crop varieties are better from fresh stock occasionally, as 
as well as anything. Cinders, too, are very now. Warrior is a strong grower, quite of I they frequently deteriorate if the same stock 
good protection for them. the Up to-Dato type, a heavy cropper, and | is grown year after year. I saw many iilus- 

It is well to remember that there is often a comparatively free from disease. We tested trationfi of this last year, especially in one 
spurious form grown in gardens the value of 

which is very low’ compared with that of the _ 

true Artichoke. These spurious heads are 
small and pointed, have no breadth of head 
or fleshy scale, and thus give but little 
edible material. There are light and dark 
forms of the true sorts—one green, the 
other almost light purple. The true varieties 
are not so hardy as the others. Planting is 

best done in March, but it is advisable even , *>. 

at the present time to choose a site for future 
planting, preparing it as well us circum 
stances will allow. I have already said Arti¬ 
chokes enjoy good culture ; and 1 might even 
go further, and say they must have it, if 
success is expected. If fresh and well 
manured ground is set apart, healthy sucker 
growths, put out in rows 2 feet apart in the 
rows, and 80 inches between the lines, soon 
become established, while, oil the other hand, 
they are slow and disappointing if these con¬ 
ditions are not provided. Though Globe 
Artichokes revel in summer moisture and en¬ 
joy soakings of liquid manure, the land needs 
to be well drained, so that water is easily 
carried off in winter. It is even necessary in I 
some gardens to take up root stocks in 
autumn, place them in pots, and keep them 
under glass through the winter, so as to make 
sure of having some to go on with in spring. 

This is especially necessary on heavy or wet 
soils. Loss of winter stock necessitates rais¬ 
ing from seed, and though it is a very easy 
matter to get a new stock in this way, 1 
always hesitate since I have proved the un¬ 
certainty of the method of adopting or ad- I---—-- 

vising this plan. Among seedlings there are 

too many of the poor type and so few of the Potato Warrior. From a tuber sent by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B. 

real Artichoke that, except in gardens hav¬ 
ing ample space to prove them for two years, 

it is not wise to risk seedlings. It is strange jt, s productive capacities with other main-crop | garden T had sent, seed to three years bef. re.— 

that from seed there should be so much de- varieties last year in a single tuber trial, and J. Crook. 

terioration of stock and so much varied char- found the one plant produced 14 lb. of fine j Artificial manures for Potatoes (H*rf- 

acter of plant and head. Where stock is short, tubers. That fact alone, and in beating \fnrd). _You are hasty in planting even eaiiy 

a few crowns potted now, and placed under many others, Bhows its heavy cropping qimli- Potatoes vet in tlie open ground, especially 
glass, would be a gam for spring planting. ties. The quality of Warrior w hen cooked I on n clay aoi i, which must bo cold. If 

_WEST WILT8. ; a excellent. the tubers were sprouted properly in ample 

light in boxes and then not planted till early 

Sprouting seed Potatoes in Southern NCITW anti T?FPr TVS! 1 hi April, oil a warm border, where the sun’s 

Spain. —Although horticulture and ngricul- . t . . . . .. * . . . warmth was felt, they would do far better. 


Potato Warrior. From a tuber sent by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B. 


Sprouting seed Potatoes in Southern 
Spain. —Although horticulture and ngricul- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Salsafy. — I have been told Ihnt the shoots of 


lure here are, in most respects, exceedingly make an excellent vegetable at a most I On such a soil as youro all late or main crop 

backward, sprouting seed Potatoes in the convenient time of year. Kindly tell ine if this is i Potatoes should not he planted till from the 

best Potato districts is always done. The so, also the most likely place to procure the roots? middle to the end of April. As to suitable 

Potatoes are not sprouted in boxes because 1 hear t j lis morning, from one of the largest seed- , 0 i iem j ca i manure for Potatoes, very much de- 

_i -i _*._ men in London:—** We are sorry to say we cannot 1 u ’ 


the cost of wood here is prohibitive, but they 9upp ] y roo t 9> neither do we know where they can I pends on the natural state of the soi 


are kept in the dwelling-houses of the peasants be procured, there being no demand for them.”— be rather poor, then it is seldom chemical 
until the sprout is at least half an inch Jong. H. A. manures do much good the first year. How- 

To get the crop early is the peasant-gar- [Any greengrocer in your district ought to overi V0lir best course will be to plant in fur- 
dener’s aim. My foreman tells me that in be able to procure the roots of Salsafy. or rows 0 inches deep, and then strew along 
forty years’ experience he has never known a Vegetable Oyster, as it is sometimes called, them, before putting in the tubers, a corn- 


forty years’ experience he has never known a Vegetable Oyster, as it is sometimes called, 
day gained by planting before the sprouts In “ The Vegetable Garden,” bv MM. Vil- 


_ „ . _ _ w pound, at the rate of. superphosphate, 

had attained the traditional length. The morin et Andrieux, of Paris, the English | bone-flour, 5 lb. ; kainit (potash), 3 lb. ; and 

soil is sandy, and we suffer terribly from edition of which can be had from John I sulphate of ammonia, 2 lb. ; all well crushed 

drought three years out of four. Last year Murray, Albemarle-street, London, W., under I an j mixed. Strew along the drills at the 

we had no rain for ten months at a stretch, the heading of “ Uses” of Salsafy we are told | ra te of 1 lb. per six yards. 

but the Potatoes grown within a radius of that the tenderest leaves form a very good i ■- 

twenty miles of our village command a higher salad. The roots are cooked in various ways. | Grubs in garden (f/.).— The grubs you sent were 


3 lb. ; and 
ell crushed 


price than others sold in Southern Spain. 

The land is split up into small holdings of them into pieces, sleep them in vinegar for a JSJ “ y V o7 of theS’l^S turn'them 

from three to twenty English acres, and my couple of hours, then boil, and serve with up out of the ground and kill them; insecticides are 
foreman last fincing secured a valuable crop thick grow, melted butter, or white sauce. of_no us«u_ _ 
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Grubs in garden (.11 .).—The grubs you sent were 


i wav is to scrape them like Parsnips, cut those of the common cockchafer (Melolontha \ui- 
_ ;nVrv nionno ofnor* thoTn in vinmrnr for « I caris). They are most destructive insects. The only 


practical way of getting rid of them is to turn them 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BURMESE LILIES. 

During the latter part of the eighties a 
series of military operations in Upper 
Burmah led to a considerable opening up of 
that country, and consequent discovery of 
many new plants. Among others were some 
beautiful new Lilies, most of which were dis¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Hugh Low and Sons, 
whose collector, Mr. Boxall, was travelling 
in that region. The species herewith illus¬ 
trated, 

Lilium Bakerianum, was one of these. 
It was first collected by Sir II.» Collett in 
1888, and bulbs sent over by Mr. Boxall 
flowered at Clapton in 1889. At first it was 
known as Lilium Lowi, and was regarded as 
distinct from L. Bakerianum, but the two 
are now considered identical. It is a Lily 
of wide geographical distribution, and, as 
usually happens in that case, there is a good 
deal of individual variation to be found 
among them. Apart from its Burmese habi¬ 
tats, this Lily has been largely collected in 
the Yunnan district of Western China. Under 
cultivation in this country it pushes up a 
slender stem to a height of 2 feet to 5 feet, or 
thereabouts. This stem is rather sparingly 
clothed with narrow bright green leaves, and 
terminated, usually, by from one to three 
flowers. These are more or less bell-shaped, 
with the tips of the segments reflexed, but, 
ns above stated, the blooms vary a good deal, 
not only in shape, but in colouring. In size 
they are a little over 3 inches long, and about 
the same across the expanded mouth, while 
the colour is white, tinged with green on the 
outside, and in the interior spotted with 
purplish-crimson. As a rule, this spotting is 
limited to the lower half of the three inner 
segments, but ocasionally it is much more 
pronounced, and I have met with examples 
in which the inside of the flower has been al¬ 
most wholly crimson. This Lily thrives Hot¬ 
ter with the protection of a greenhouse than 
out-of-doors, though in the open garden good 
examples are occasionally met with. It is 
quite possible that those from Western China 
will prove more hardy than the Burmese 
ones; indeed, in a catalogue of a prominent 
Lily nurseryman bulbs are offered that were 
imported from China a year ago, and are 
said to have proved hardy in this country. 
We, however, know that last winter was a 
very mild one, and the price of the bulbs— 
viz., 3s. 6d. to 5s. each—will prevent any 
very great experiments being carried out. 

Lilium sulphureum.— This first flowered 
at Clapton about the same time as the pre¬ 
ceding. Under cultivation in this country 
it has proved to be the hardiest of these 
Lilies, and in many places it does well out- 
of-doors. When first introduced this Lily 
was known as L. Wallichiamim superbum, 
but after a time Mr. Baker, of Kew, who was 
answerable for that name, reconsidered his 
previous decision and assigned it specific 
rank under the name of L. sulphureum. It 
is in every way a very beautiful Lily, which, 
from a large, compactly-built bulb, pushes 
up a stout stem, very thickly clothed with 
narrow leaves, which in a young state are 
tinged with reddish-brown. Towards the 
upper part of the stem the leaves increase in 
width. It is a tall, stately-growing Lily, 
which will reach a height of G feet or more, 
and the beautiful pale cream-coloured blos¬ 
soms, tinged on the exterior with red, and in 
the inside with a pleasing shade of yellow, 
are long and trumpet-shaped. A remarkable 
feature of this Lily, and one that causes it to 
stand out from all its immediate allies, except 
the nearly-related L. Browni leucanthum, is 
the formation of comparatively large bulbils 
in the axils of the leaves, such as occur in the 
Tiger Lily. When this Lily is planted out 
a sheltered position should be assigned it. 
The year before last I saw a splendid group 
of half-a-dozen plants or so of this Lily in a 
small garden at Richmond, in Surrey. They 
had been grown from bulbils, and took five 
years to reach the state of perfection in 
which I saw them. 

Lilium nepalense.— For the re-introduc¬ 
tion of this species we/rr» also indebted to 
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Messrs. Low, and I venture to sav that no 
other Lily has within the present generation 
attracted so much attention as this did when 
exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on September 11th. 1888. A 
good deal of the interest was no doubt caused 
by the fact that there were so many conflict¬ 
ing ideas of what L. nepalense really was like, 
and, when seen, it proved to be totally dis¬ 
tinct from most published descriptions, and 
quite different from any other Lily in culti¬ 
vation. Instead of a trumpet Lily of a 
whitish tint, which it was generally thought 
to be, the flower of L. nepalense is, in shape, 
a good deal like that, of L. Szovitzianum, the 
central portion being of a deep purple 
tint, and the recurved part yellow, or 
greenish-yellow. The extent to which the 
purple colouring prevails varies in different I 
individuals, as also doe« the shade of yellow. , 
This Lily will reach a height of 3 feet to 
6 feet, and succeeds under the same condi- | 
tions as L. Bakerianum. Despite the specific i 
name of L. nepalense, it is a native prin- I 
cipallv of the Shan States, Upper Burmah, i 
occurring, as it does, in a state of nature some¬ 
times mixed with L. Bakerianum and L. 


should be kept correspondingly dry. I have 
already stated that, given the required treat¬ 
ment, these “ Tree-Carnations ” may be bail 
in flower practically the whole year. Such a 
statement may be quickly disproved if it is 
applied only to the amateur with a small 
number of plants, but when applied to Hie 
specialist with hundreds of plants, and these 
in successive batches, the statement is 
quite true. Assuming that you would like to 
begin cutting flowers in October, you would 
have to make a start in January with strong 
cuttings, or even young, freshly-rooted plants, 
the latter affording the best chances of sue 
cess. Anyone requiring such can now ob¬ 
tain nicely established plants in 3-inch pots. 
Such plants, with the point of growth re¬ 
moved at the end of January, would he ready 
for a shift into 5-inch pots in February or 
early in March. From the stopping of the 
growth in January two, three, or more shoots 
would result, according to the individual 
strength of the plant. These shoots should 
be again stopped in April or May, according to 
progress, and from the end of May to mid- 
June these same plants should be ready for 
7-inch pots, and be in a condition to stand 



Lilium Bakerianum. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


sulphureum, the latler, as a rule, being the 
more numerous. The bulbs of the three are 
much alike, though those of L. sulphureum 
attain a larger size than the others. Another 
Lily introduced at the same time as those 
above named is L. primulinuin, known 
at first as L. claptonense. It is much like 
L. nepalense, but of a clear, unspotted, 
rather pale yellow tint. It appears to be now 
almost, if not quite, lost to cultivation. 

X. 


TREE-CARNATIONS. 

I RFAD with very great interest E. IT. Jenkins’ 
article on the Tree-Carnations in January 6th issue. 
He says, given the required treatment, they will 
hlooin all the year round. Would he, in a future 
number, kindly give a lew particulars of the treat¬ 
ment required, also a few of the best varieties? I 
am not certain what he means by one stem one 
flower. Does lie mean one plant in a pot with one 
stem with one bloom on top?—O swald St. Ninians. 

[Tree, or winter-flowering Carnations, to 
flower satisfactorily, require a greenhouse 
and a temperature of between 45 degs. and 
50 degs. The lower the temperature, and 
on occasions of exceptionally severe frost, 
when the thermometer falls lower than one 
could wish, it is always safer to keep the 
plants somewhat drier at the root. At the 
same time, the atmosphere of the house 


on a good ash-bed in the open air. From the 
second stopping in May a further increase 
of shoots should result, and at the time of 
i potting into 7-inch pots in June each plant 
should have from four to .six shoots. It will 
depend entirely upon the variety grown 
whether a further stopping be made in July 
or not. The season will have to be con¬ 
sidered also, and not less the time when the 
flowering is most desired. If no more stop¬ 
ping is done—and, as a rule, mid-July is Into 
enough for most varieties, as well as districts 
—all that now remains is to see that the 
plants are properly staked and the shoots 
tied securely. Broadly speaking, a thin 
Bamboo cane, 2 feet in length, will be suffi¬ 
cient for each plant, and to this stake all 
1 side shoots must be tied. 

As the summer growth of these Carnations 
extends, you will observe that every plant has 
several growths or branches, and, what was 
intended by the remark “one stem, one 
flower,” in a former note was, that each of 
these shoots presently developing a flower- 
stem, should be permitted to carry one flower. 
That is to say, if each plant were composed 
of six or eight shoots, or branches, then each 
of these branches would carry hut one flower, 
with a total of Six or eight blooms of the 
iiu.'st quality Us each plant. If smaller 
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sized blossoms are preferred, each stem could 
be allowed to carry two, or even three, 
blooms, and it is here where a very consider¬ 
able succession of flowers results from well 
grown plants. The blossoms do not all open 
together, and a plant with eight spikes might 
easily afford blossoms for a like number of 
weeks in this, the first flowering. 

It will thus be seen that the main object is 
(1) to produce strong, early plants; (2) by 
a system of stopping or pinching out the 
points of the shoots to cause the plants to 
break more freely to form a bush-like growth 
early in the season of growth. No after 
treatment can make amends for neglect at 
the start. When the flower-spike is fully 
grown and the flower-buds in sight the grower 
must at once decide whether he will prefer 
one flower to each stem or not. If only one 
flower is required, the top crown-bud is the 
one to retain for flowering. All the others 
must be removed. As this subject is very 
popular just now, we hope to publish cul¬ 
tural notes as the season advances. 

The following are all good and showy 
sorts:—Mrs. T. W. Lawson, cerise-pink; 
Nelson Fisher, cerise-scarlet; Enchantress, 
pale pink ; Fair Maid, rosy-pink; Harlowar- 
den, The President, crimson ; Lady Bounti¬ 
ful, Mrs. 8. J. Brooks, The Belle, white; 
Christmas Eve and America, scarlet. Being 
of a vigorous nature, the above varieties can¬ 
not be grown to perfection in small pots.] 


EXHIBITING THE AMERICAN 
CARNATION. 

As it would appear that a special exhibition 
of the above Carnations is more or less a 
foregone conclusion, the time is opportune 
for suggestions. Hitherto the exhibits have 
been almost exclusively of cut flowers, and 
these, doubtless, the pick of a considerable 
number, for no one would be guilty of bring¬ 
ing second or third-rate quality flowers to a 
leading London exhibition. All the same, 
these exhibits have been, ns a rule, of the 
highest excellence, and it is very doubtful 
whether at any special exhibition of the 
flower the visitor will see anj f better blooms, 
so far as the best known varieties are con¬ 
cerned. What is greatly needed, and especi¬ 
ally so by the amateur, in Carnation growing 
is information of a more definite kind con¬ 
cerning the growth, freedom, or otherwise, 
of flowering, and such like. Such informa¬ 
tion ns this it is not possible to impart in so 
many words ; hence any special exhibition of 
Carnations should of necessity include classes 
for pot-grown plants in bloom. In proposing 
such a class as this, I know that I am setting 
the grower the hardest task of all, especially 
so in either February or March, and I am 
certainly not at one with Mr. Mathias (see 
page 585) when lie suggests that “ Exhibitors 
may show cut blooms or pot plants, or a mix¬ 
ture of both.” Beautiful as are the exhibits 
of cut. flowers, no practical lesson can be de¬ 
duced therefrom other than taste in the 
arranging of the flowers. On the other hand, 
the growing plant in such case is an object- 
lesson of the highest importance which the 
amateur, and not a few gardeners, will be 
eager and ready to grasp. The plants should 
he grown on the same principle as that 
adopted for the high class blooms now shown, 
thus giving the amateur his opportunity. 
Every grower should do his utmost to extend 
the rapidly-growing interest in these Car¬ 
nations. 1 write with what 1 regard a full 
conception, not merely of their floral beauty 
—a generally admitted fact- but of their all¬ 
round value, firstly, as winter-flowering sub¬ 
jects for the greenhouse, and. secondly, as 
calculated by their greater innate vigour and 
free-flowering, soon to displace or over¬ 
shadow our present race of border Carnations 
in the open garden. In certain directions, 
and with a few varieties only, this much is 
evidenced already, and it requires but an 
elaboration of the system to obtain what we 
all desire—viz., a more perpetual growth and 
flowering for the Carnation in the open air. 
It is in this dual capacity that I consider 
there is a great future for the American Car¬ 
nation, and in a subsequent note I hope to 
give my views on the subject. 

Hampton Hill. E. II. Jenkins. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium - leaves unhealthy.—What Is 

wrong with the enclosed Zonal Pelargonium leavesV 
All are more or less affected this winter. They were 
left out a little too long, 1 think, and got frosted. 
The flowers, instead of being 2 inches across, are 
what you see.—EXBOL'RNE. 

[Your Geraniums are undoubtedly suffer¬ 
ing from a severe check, while their appear¬ 
ance also suggests that the structure in which 
they are kept is rather too cold, and with 
too much atmospheric moisture to induce 
them to flower well in winter. With the 
brighter weather we are now experiencing the 
trouble will, in all probability, speedily 
vanish.] 

Thunbergia fragrans (J. fhectham ).— 
The name of this Thunbergia is somewhat of 
a misnomer, for, as far as our experience of it 
goes, it is scentless, or nearly so. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is a very useful climber for the stove 
or intermediate-house. The pure white 
flowers, each of about a couple of inches 
across, are borne throughout the summer and 
autumn months, and, mixed with the dnrk 
green leaves, have a very pretty effect. It is 
of medium growth, and may be used as a 
rafter plant, if the house is not too lofty. It 
may also be grown well in a large pot, giv¬ 
ing it a compost of good loam, to which add 
plenty of silver-sand, a little peat, and some 
rotten manure. The spring is the best time 
to repot. When the plant has begun to grow 
freely, occasional doses of manure-water are 
very beneficial, more especially when the pots 
get well filled with roots. We would advise 
you to get a copy of “ Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,” from this office, in which the propa- 
ation and culture of such plants are fully 
ealt with. 

Pelargoniums for winter blooming.— 

Some kinds are far better for winter bloom¬ 
ing than others. I have found that kinds that 
have cupped blooms are poor compared with 
those having flat flowers. Some twenty years 
ago I had to grow a big collection for winter 
flowering, and used to obtain most of the 
new sorts. I never grew the cupped-flowered 
kinds. Although many of them were beau¬ 
tiful in colour, they were used for blooming at 
other seasons, when the stronger light 
brought out their good points. 1 now grow 
a good batch for winter blooming, and find 
some of the old kinds amongst the best. One 
I am fond of is named Mrs. Gordon, sent out 
by Mr. Pearson some twenty years ago. This 
is a dwarf, free-flowering sort, the flowers 
scarlet with a white eye, being largo and flat. 
Another very good sort is Jubilee, a bright 
pink. The cupped flowers need a higher tem¬ 
perature. Many of the semi-doubles are ex¬ 
cellent for this purpose. Cuttings rooted 
about midsummer in 3-inch and 4-inch pots 
make nice plants to fill small vases, and last 
a long time in bloom. -J. C. F. 

Small plants of Asparagus plumosus.— 
Perhaps at no other time of the year is 
Asparagus plumosus more appreciatedthan at 
or near Christmas, and a few specimens on 
a table, with, perhaps, a flowering plant or 
two, are sufficient for a moderate sized table. 
I do not think that it is generally under¬ 
stood how easy it is to get a stock of plants 
together, for, after all, although these may 
bo grown as climbers and trailers, they are 
nice to have as small plants for tables and 
windows, and I call the attention of those who 
have never tried to propagate them to the 
simple plan needed to get a number. Short- 
fronds taken from the plants in the spring, 
dibbled into the warm, sandy bed of a strik¬ 
ing pot, soon take root; or. if placed round 
the edges of a pot of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and covered with a hand-light, are 
not long in showing signs of progress. Nor 
should it be forgotten how long the fronds 
of this Asparagus remain fresh after having 
been cut, a point which it is well to remember 
when one is tempted to cut Ferns, that, in 
the case of Maiden-hairs, at any rate, last 
but a short time.— Derby. 

Pentas carnea. —This pretty little sub¬ 
shrub will, in a warm house, flower continu¬ 
ously for months, and it is, as a rule, at its 
best during the autmn and winter. Cuttings 
root very readily in the spring months, and 
if the tops are pinched out once or twice 
during their earlier stages they form neat, 
bushy little plants, every shoot of which will 


bear a terminal cluster of blossoms. Indi¬ 
vidually the flowers are a good deal like those 
of a Bouvardia (to which genus the Pentas is 
nearly allied), but the colour is a pretty shade 
of blush. They last well in a cut state. This 
Pentas is a native of the sub-tropical regions 
of South Africa, most of the other kinds 
being natives of that continent. In addition 
to the above, there is a form in which the 
blossoms are of a deeper hue. This is P. 
kermesina, which is more particular in its 
cultural requirements. Even P. carnea itself 
is not a vigorous-rooting subject, hence over- 
potting must be especially guarded against. 
For spring-struck cuttings pots inches or 
5 inches in diameter will be quite large 
enough. In all stages a fairly light, compost, 
such ns equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a good dash of sand, is necessary.—X. 

Cyclamen Giant Salmon.— All Cyclamen 

? ;rowers know the beautiful tint of the older 
orm of Cyclamen known as Salmon Queen. 
Although it found so many admirers one 
thing was wanting when compared with other 
forms of Cyclamen, and that was lack of size 
in the flowers, which, though perfect in form, 
were generally small, or, at the best, medium¬ 
sized. This has now been remedied, for in 
the variety under consideration we not only 
get the same lovely tint of salmon-pink, but 
the size of the giganteum strain in addition, 
so that unless anyone desires to grow the 
older form he can now have a house filled 
with nothing but the giant forms in a great, 
variety of colour. I grow close on a thou¬ 
sand plants altogether, among which are a 
good number of Giant Salmon that have been 
in bloom since the latter end of November. 
The plants rank with Giant White and others 
for freedom of flowering, in addition to the 
other good qualities already set forth. The 
flowers are borne on long and stout stalks, 
and are, therefore, very useful for pulling to 
arrange in vases, while for house decoration 
the plants are ail that can be desired, they 
being furnished with an abundance of foli¬ 
age, which droops well over the rims of the 
pots. These plants were raised from seed 
sown in the autumn of 1904, so that they are 
barely fourteen months old, the size of the 
pot being that known as a 32.—A. W. 

Achimcnes. —These are apt to be over¬ 
looked by the amateur, and too often looked 
upon as being quite beyond his scope, but 
such ideas are altogether erroneous, as al¬ 
though they delight in the close and moist 
atmosphere of a stove, they may be grown, 
and very satisfactorily, too, with a little extra 
care and attention, in a greenhouse. They 
may be grown in pans, but to see them at 
their best it is a9 basket plants that they 
give the finest display, and just now ie a suit¬ 
able time to plant them. Having made the 
baskets ready by lining the interior well with 
Moss, fill up with a compost of loam and 
leaf-mould and coarse silver-sand, and dibble 
the tubers in regularly round the basket. The 
difficulty to be apprehended with Achimenes 
is in the early stages of growth, so that in 
March, when the tubers are put in, it is 
advisable to keep them in the warmest part 
of the house, and shield, as far as possible, 
the basket from cold currents of air. In fact, 
once let the plants have a good start, their 
after-culture in the greenhouse will bo found 
simple enough. Those who prefer to grow 
them in pots in the usual way will be able 
to give them a little more care in the first, few 
months of growth by utilising the propagating- 
pit or in placing ’over them on the green¬ 
house stage a frame-light, or hand-light, to 
afford additional warmth. Those who have 
once been successful with them will not 
readily give them lip, inasmuch as they make 
charming subjects for baskets, being ex¬ 
tremely showy, and yield many blossoms 
throughout the summer months.— Wood- 

BA8TWICK. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds /’—New Edition, revised, irith descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
8oo., 15$. ; post free, 15s. 6d, 

“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: — 1st. in 1 voL, finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, tls. nett. 

tnd, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco, tU. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 


WALL GARDENING. 

I HAVE n garden walk, bounded on one side by a 
bank 4 feet high, and held tip by old tree-roots, 
'lhesc roots arc decaying and letting down the bank. 

1 propose to substitute a wall-garden. Will you 
kindly give me full information as to making same?— 
Litiios. 

-I am anxious to start a wall-garden on a 

15 feet wall, built of sandstone, with large spaces 
where mortar has fallen away. The situation is due 
south. I shall be much obliged if you will advise me 
best time of year to plant, and whether it is 
I etter to sow seeds in the wall or plant later? Shall 
be grateful for any hints.— Hy. Regan. 

[There are many interesting phases in out- 
of-door gardening and by no means the least 
enjoyable is wall gardening. If of stone, the 
rougher the exposed surface is the better for 
the plants later on, and generally, from a 
picturesque point of view, better for the 
effectiveness of the whole. The earliest ex¬ 
perience 1 had of wall gardening had to do 
with a well-built retaining wall of brick. 
With the mortar set as firm as cement al¬ 
most, it was by no means an easy matter to 
establish many things. But the brickwork 
was of so incongruous a nature that at length 
it was decided to make an attempt to modify 
the eyesore. The only favourable item to 
plant growing was the slight batter given to 
the wall in the original building of the same. 


plants flowering abundantly. In the upper I 
courses of brick the Arenarias declined to 
grow, but lower down gave no trouble. Many 
other plants eventually proved a success, and 
among the number I recall Arenaria alpina, 
Achillea umbellata, and A. Clavennte, and 
Linaria hepaticicfolia. 

I give this instance of wall gardening to 
show that many plants may be established 
and grown almost' to. perfection in a wall by 
no means well suited to the work. Of course, 
there were other ways of doing the work, 
and in the circumstances I have indicated a 
simple way would have been to cut out a half¬ 
brick here and there and charge the hole 
with clay and soil. Such was not permitted, 
however, and the best had to be made of the 
somewhat adverse conditions existing. But 
this initial attempt was merely the first of a 
series of walls, all succeeding ones being 
built with a view to growing plants, and when 
I say that something over half a mile of such 
walls was eventually built, a good idea can 
be formed of the labour involved and the 
interest taken in this particular work by the 
proprietor. One item of importance should 
not be overlooked—viz., the value of planting 
at the right time, and whether it be seeds, 
small divisions of plants, or rooted cuttings, 

I consider the best time to be from October 
to February inclusive. The season of plant- 


suited to plant life, and in thus dealing with 
natural rock the more roughly hewn portions, 
or the larger broken fragments from the 
quarried stone will suit the purpose in view 
quite well. In such instances as these the 
system of planting the wall as you go has 
much to commend it, and not oniy is it pos¬ 
sible to introduce plants of good size and to 
place their roots in a complete layer of soil 
above and below, there is the greater satis¬ 
faction that the cavities are soil-charged and 
the plant in a position likely to succeed. 
Only in this way can the successful group¬ 
ing of some plants— c.g., Saxifraga longifolia, 
S. Cotyledon, and others—be effected. The 
process of erection may be slower and the 
cost somewhat greater, but, from the success¬ 
ful standpoint, no other system can compare 
with it. Such a wall may well be a paradise 
for the choicest alpines, and it will grow other 
things to perfection. 

The illustration gives an excellent idea of 
the value of quite a common-place subject, 
Dinnthus deltoides (Maiden Pink), on a wall, 
and how well suited is the plant for free 
grouping of this kind. Other species of the 
same genus are equally well suited to the 
purpose, and, being easily introduced by 
means of seeds, perfectly hardy, free-flower¬ 
ing, and true perennials should not be 
overlooked for work of this kind. There 



The Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides) on a wall. 


The joints being of ordinary size and well 
rendered but increased the difficulty. In i 
short, the wall was intended to serve the pin- 
pose of a wall, and not for plant growing in 
any sense. It was necessary to bore holes I 
through the joints, working into them a little 
soil to give the seedling plants a start. Work¬ 
ing chiefly with the upper courses of the 
brickwork, the general plan was to make 
several holes in one position, as, c.g., the 
length of a brick, and, hy driving these holes 
together, secure a rather substantial crevice 
in which to operate. In this way and by much 
attention in snmmer in watering and the 
like, many pretty effects were secured, and 
the examples of some of the small-growing 
encrusted Saxifragas will not quickly fade 
from the memory. A chief desire in this in¬ 
stance, however, was to establish some trail¬ 
ing plants that, with their greenery, would 
soon cover up the larger portion of the wall 
in question. The plants employed to effect 
this were Campanula muralis, C. garganica, 
Saponaria ocyrnoides, Thymus lanuginosus, 
the Aubrietias, alpine Pinks, Heiianthe- 
mums, and a few others of like growth. The 
Campanulas were freely inserted in minute 
bits of plants with roots, the Helianthemum 
and the Thymus were introduced by means 
of small-rooted cuttings, the Aubrietias by 
seeds and cuttings, and the Saponaria by 
means of seeds. By far the most readily 
established subject was the Erinus, its com¬ 
pact I lifts forming a very pretty feature, tne 
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ing is always of more importance where the 
walls to be dealt with are ordinarily brick-built 
walls and where these are not of a retaining 
character, greater difficulties will be experi¬ 
enced in establishing the subjects and grow¬ 
ing them afterwards, because of the greater 
dryness of the structure. An excellent way of 
insuring success in these matters, and where ' 
a retaining wall is a necessity in a garden, is 
to first erect a retaining wall of concrete for 
the necessary support., and finally face the 1 
concrete with a rough wall of either stone or 
brick, the last always rendered with bad mor¬ 
tar. The brick wall is, of course, the least 
desirable of all, but if a 2-inch soil cavity be¬ 
tween the bricks at back and the concrete bo 
formed, there will be no difficulty whatever in 
establishing almost any plant. Another item 
which I always urge, apart from the batter of 
the wall already noted, is the “ set-back ” 
course, and which in brickwork I regard ab¬ 
solutely essential. This “ set-back ” course, 
when adopted, constitutes a ready and con- I 
stant receiver of moisture, whether as rain¬ 
fall or applied by hand, and the inclination 
formed by tlio batter of the wall a regular 
conduit of the moisture to the roots of the 
plants. In these two items the experiment 
has the key to success. 

In those districts where magnesian, 
oolitic-limestone, or the various forms of 
sandstone nro plentiful, cither of these will 
suit the purpose admirably, and, generally 
speaking, all kinds of sandstone appear welf¬ 


are suitable plants for dry and sunny walls 
as also walls in whole or partial shade.-- 
E. H. Jenkins, Hampton /ZiY/.] 


TRITOMAS, TREATMENT OF. 

I HAVE sixty clumps of Tritomas growing at the top 
of a Grass slope. They have been in their present 
position for very many years. They dower profusely 
in September, and, a9 they seem in every way 
healthy, I do not wish to move them; but there is a 
quantity of coarse Grass grow ing through them. Iwant 
to know' whether it would injure the 'iritomas to cut 
all the leaves olf now, clean them, and put a cover¬ 
ing of earth over them? The roots or fibrous 
growths have pushed up in mounds under the leaves. 
Should they not be covered? I have a great deal of 
peaty soil round here, which they seem to be In. 
Would it be safe to divide the larger clumps? Some 
throw up sixty to seventy dowers in the autumn.— 
E. K. 

[You could with safety divide the clumps 
in March next of nny you desire. At the 
same time, we would hesitate to disturb such 
fine ornaments as those to which you refer 
unless the Grass has become very unsightly. 
In all probability the seeds of some rough 
Grasses have been carried there and found a 
lodgment in the tufts. Cutting down and 
clearing would only be responsible for a 
momentary improvement, and the Grass 
would appear as strong as before in quite a 
short time. The divided examples would not 
flower so well in the same year, but as the 
plants quickly recover, and in your district 
appear to flourish, wjopkl foon become re¬ 
established. Ifwifviding these large examples 
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you will find the following quite a good way 
and safe withal. Having dug up the clump, 
lay it on its side, and, taking two of the ordi¬ 
nary digging forks, insert the prongs to a 
depth regarded as central of the clump. Now 
take one fork, and, placing it back to back 
with the other fork, insert it also into the 
clump to a similar depth. Take a handle of 
each fork in each hand and gently wrench 
them asunder in opposite directions. In this 
way the clump will be divided into two parts 
with hardly the loss of a root. The forks 
should be inserted about the middle of the 
clump or root-stock as the plant lies on its 
tide. Having the clump now in two parts, 
the operation of dividing may be repeated 
two or three times until the divided portions 
are reduced to goodly-sized pieces of four or 
six main crowns. In this way the division 
may be replanted. Large tufts of these plants 
should never be transplanted without free 
division. In your case also the smaller the 
portions the more perfect will it be possible 
for you to rid the plants of the weeds. If we 
estimate your plant aright, you should, judg¬ 
ing by the splendid flowering, have sufficient 
material from each clump to replant a bed or 
group of 5 feet diameter, arranging one of 
the larger pieces in the centre and planting 
the others around it, an inner circle at 
18 inches distant, and an outer alternating 
circle at 3 feet distant. Thus planted, you 
will be laying the foundation of some splendid 
groups in the near future, and which, when 
established, may prove quite a feature in 
any garden. The chief gain from dividing 
these big tufts with forks is that the clumps 
are rent asunder even with the grain of the 
root-stock, and the loss is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. On the other hand, when a cutting 
instrument is employed for dividing the 
plants, a considerable sacrifice of root-fibres 
is the usual result.] 


PREPARING CRICKET GROUND. 
Would you kindly tell me the best and cheapest way 
to prepare ground for cricket? It is about 2 acres 
in extent, half in Grafts and half allotments, 
rather heavy soil, and fairly level. I was advised to 
plough it 9 inches deep, and to well roll the Grass¬ 
land before harrowing; but dig the allotments, as 
they are in bad condition, burning the rubbish and 
spreading the ashes on top, then sowing seed the 
third week in March.—A. W. B. 

[The first thing you should ascertain is to 
see if the drainage is in good order, or, if 
drains do not exist, whether it is necessary 
to provide them, because it is most important 
that the surface should be dry for a cricket 
pitch. If the site is damp, Moss grows at the 
expense of the finer Grasses, which, in course 
of time, become exterminated. Therefore, if 
you have to provide drains, lay them 2 feet 
deep, 15 feet apart, and provide a main drain 
along the lowermost side of the ground, with 
which the others should be connected, making 
the outfall at the most convenient spot you 
can find—a ditch, if possible. First, take 
the portion of the ground lately used as allot¬ 
ments in hand, and, seeing that it is in a had 
condition, we should prefer digging it to 
ploughing it, for the following reason : If 
dug with a spade or fork the soil will be 
moved to one uniform depth all over the area, 
and in the process of digging it can also 
be freed of perennial weeds, which would be 
buried if ploughing is resorted to, with the 
result that they would appear through the 
turf by-and-bye, and cause no end of trouble. 
As it has been used for allotment gardens, the 
soil should be in good heart, but, if not, you 
had better dig in some good, rotten manure, 
and, although it would be folly to lighten the 
staple too much, you may, nevertheless, if 
you have it by you, give the surface a good 
dressing of charred refuse or coal-ashes to 
render it more porous. You cannot do better 
than proceed with this work at once, so that 
the surface 6 oil will have several weeks in 
which to become weathered before the time 
arrives for sowing, and it will also have 
settled down by then. We are, of course, in 
giving you this advice, assuming that the site 
is level, a highly important matter, for a 
piece of ground may look fairly level to the 
eye, but, when tested, it may prove to be a 
long way out. You had, therefore, better 
ascertain the lie of the ground, because if 
any levelling lias to be done it must take pre¬ 
cedence of the digging. The same remark 
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also applies to the portion which is already 
turf, only this can wait until you get the 
other portion finished, and we should prefer 
—supposing no lifting of turf and levelling 
are requisite—to thoroughly harrow it prior 
to rolling, and not the reverse, as you sug¬ 
gest. The turf, too, would uo doubt benefit 
by a top-dressing of fine rich soil, which, if 
spread before harrowing takes place, will get 
worked down amongst the roots of the Grass 
and cause the turf to thicken considerably 
during the spring months. The dug portion 
may be sown down, weather permitting, at 
the time you mention, and the quantity of 
seed you will require will be from three to 
four bushels. This quantity of seed will give 
you a good thick plant, and, when ordering 
or buying the seed, ask for a mixture suitable 
for cricket ground, and stipulate that Clover- 
seed is to be excluded, otherwise you will 
have trouble in time to come, because Clover 
turns black when trampled upon and is dis¬ 
liked by cricketers. When the time arrives 
for sowing, the ground must be made 
thoroughly firm. Then rake and level all in¬ 
equalities and give it another treading or 
rolling, for a firm, level surface is essential. 
Then sowing may take place, if the weather 
is calm and dry, and to make sure of an even 
distribution of seed measure off 6 feet of 
ground at a time and stretch a line across, so 
that as soon as one strip is sown you can 
measure off another 6 feet and move the line 
on again, and so on. As you wish to accom¬ 
plish the work as cheaply as possible, the 
seed should be covered by raking it in. If 
carefully done, but little will be left exposed, 
and then finish by giving the whole plot a 
thorough rolling. You will, of course, have 
to be watchful as regards birds, particularly 
sparrows, which soon scratch out and eat a 
lot of the seeds. To this end net the plot 
over, but if this is impracticable stretch black 
cotton all over the site, tying it to sticks 
standing about 6 inches above the surface, 
and the more intricately it is stretched back¬ 
wards and forwards and in reverse directions 
the greater deterrent it becomes.] 


PERMANENT PLANTING OF FLOWER¬ 
BEDS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Perhaps it may interest your readers 
to hear how frequently, with the help of your 
kind advice, I have achieved my first success 
in gardening. I have a bed, permanently 
planted, which has been beautiful for nine 
or ten months of the year. It is a fair-sized, 
oval bed, composed of rich, but heavy, soil. 
The main idea was Pseonies and Lilies—six 
good clumps of double Ptconies near the 
middle, and the centre filled with Madonna 
Lilies. Large clumps of Anemone coronaria, 
forming an irregular border, are in leaf all 
winter, and begin flowering early in February. 
The first “picture” comes in March, when 
the Anemones bloom against a centre filling 
of red Pseony shoots, and the exquisite green 
of Darwin Tulips. Before the Anemones are 
over, the bed is gorgeous with the pink, rose, 
and crimson of these Tulips rising from the 
now bronzy-green of the Pceonies. As the 
Tulips die away the full foliage and flowers 
of the Pceonies become the centre of interest, 
and presently above them should have 
kwvered the white Madonna Lilies. I have 
not, however, after several attempts, suc¬ 
ceeded with these—the soil is too heavy—but 
a little later, in July, L. tigrinum splendens, 
quite in the centre, took their place. When 
the small bulbs died away I sowed every bare 
space with common double Marigold Orange 
King, and as the Pceonies took on their rich 
autumn tints the glory of the bed rivalled 
that of the spring, and lasted until the latest 
days of November. Another year I filled in 
with mauve Aster sinensis ; and I think hardy 
Chrysanthemums might be used if they got 
space enough. 

I can hardly imagine any system of artificial 
bedding which could rival in beauty and in¬ 
terest this “ living picture,” renewing itself 
yearly, and I should be glad if any readers 
who may have worked out other combinations 
would give an outline of them. J. P. T. 

The Homestead, near Monr n nvth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annuals for the Gold Coast —Kindly give me 
a list, of flower-seeds suitable for any part of the 
Gold Coast?—D. 

Single Violets.— Kindly tell me the best single 
Violet for general use, taking into consideration 
freedom of blooming and sweetness? 1 have grown 
Rrinoesa of Wales for four or five years, but, though 
it iH a beautiful Violet when you get it, it seems 
so shy. I may add, I grow it under glass. !»«> 
you think Victoria Regina or Wellsiana would be 
better than the Princess of Wales?—E. K. Stokes. 

[Try La France, a large dark violet-blue 
coloured form, very hardy and free. It is of 
good habit, shorter and neater than some of 
the other kinds, the flowers having stout, 
rigid stems, which show them off to advan¬ 
tage. Luxonne is also a good variety, the 
flowers pale blue, the growth robust and free.] 

Fringe for stone edge of pond.— Can you 
suggest a covering for the top of wall of a pond 
(9 inches), which is level with the Grass, which will 
be less formal than a stone coping? Grass will 
burn up quickly with the sun. Small sandstone or 
white crystal hides the water too much when viewed 
from a distance.—I nquirer. 

[One of the prettiest things would be a 
fringe of Cotoneaster horizontalis of very 
graceful habit. IF this is too large, use any 
other of the smaller Cotoneasters with tho 
Californian Fuchsia (Zausehneria califomica) 
or any other hardy plant of graceful and de¬ 
pendent habit that you care for dotted through 
it. We fear you can do nothing to clear the 
water in the pond.] 

Annual Larkspurs (J. C .).—Annual Lark¬ 
spurs should be sown where they are to re¬ 
main at any time after February, when the 
yveather permits—usually in March and 
April. They may also be sown in September 
and October, and even later when the ground 
is not frozen, but the produce of winter sow¬ 
ing is liable to be devoured by slugs and 
grubs. The sowing may be made either broad¬ 
cast or in rows 4 inches to 8 inches apart, 
and the plants should stand 4 inches or 
5 inches asunder. The branching varieties 
may be sow’n in reserve beds, and in March, 
when 12 inches or 16 inches high, should 
be lifted carefully with balls of earth round 
the roots, so that they may not suffer, and 
transferred to the flower-beds. These branch¬ 
ing varieties are well suited for the garden, 
either in masses of one colour or of various 
colours. They mav be planted in borders or 
among shrubs thinly planted. One great ad¬ 
vantage of this class is that it flowers earlier 
and longer than the dw'arf Larkspur—that is 
to say, it flow ers throughout the summer, and, 
according to the period of sowing, from the 
end of June or July to September, and even 
to October, if the flower-stems that have shed 
their blossoms be cut off. They succeed, 
moreover, in the driest calcareous soils, and 
even upon the declivities of hills. By pinch¬ 
ing, dwarf plants, useful under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, may be obtained. Seed should 
be taken only from perfectly double flowers ; 
and for this purpose single-flowered plants 
should be carefully w’eeded out. Larkspurs 
are at their best in June and July ; they 
bloom almost anywhere, especially in dry 
localities, and do not. require much attention. 
They look well whether they are all of one 
colour or of all the colours mixed, and, by 
separately using varieties possessing different 
colours, striking contrasts may be produced. 

Planting creepers.— Often the planting of 
creepers is deferred until spring—I refer, of 
course, to hardy subjects—and though autumn 
is. perhaps, the best time, having regard to 
all circumstances, the present opportunity 
should not be allowed to pass without doing 
what work is required in this respect. Some¬ 
times in the early months of the year it is 
found that walls and screens put up to divide 
one part of the garden from the other re¬ 
quire covering. These are all the better for 
some sort of covering, either for the sake of 
“greenery,” if not for the flow r ers one may 
have at a later date. There is yet time to get 
in climbing Roses, Ampelopsis, Ivies. Jas¬ 
mines, and, where a quick covering is wanted, 
the old form of Virginia Creeper has much to 
commend it. Where creepers are planted in 
w'nrm positions it is just as well to mulch 
the surface a little later with rotted manure, 
which will conserve much moisture, and this 
is desirable with newlv planted things, should 
a dry time follow. For arches and screens, 
CleraatF.es, which may be got in any time 
when weather permits, are useful.— Derby. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ARISTOTELIA MACQUI. 

This Chilian shrub, introduced as long ago 
as 1733, is very rarely met with in gardens, 
yet, as may be seen by the accompanying i 
illustration, when in good condition, its orna¬ 
mental features are of a high order. In the ^ 
colder parts of the country it is often injured 


during a very severe winter many leaves drop, 
even if the specimen itself is not cut back by 
the frost. The flowers are not of much ac¬ 
count, but the berries which succeed them 
are about the size of large Peas, and, when 
ripe, are almost black. When freely borne 
they impart quite an additional feature to the 
specimen, but in many districts at least this 
is seldom the case. 

There is a variety in which the leaves are 


1 taller than that. Lord Annesley, writing 
1 from Castlewellan, describes it in the 
“Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society” 
as “A very fast-growing tree, with leaves 
6 inches long and 4 inches across, of a ycl- 
1 lowish-green coloir* above, the under side 
light purple.” X. 

The Fuchsia-flowered Cooseberry (Ribes 
speciosum).—Flowering Gooseberries and 
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Aristotelia Macqui at Offington House, near Worthing. 


in the winter, but throughout the southern 
counties it may be regarded as quite hardy. 
The specimen figured is growing in the gar¬ 
dens at Offington House. Worthing, the 
home of so many beautiful and uncommon 
shrubs. 

Though attaining, when growing freely, 1 
almost the dimensions of a tree, yet it is 
essentially a shrub in habit. The oblong¬ 
shaped leaves are toothed at the edges, and 
of a smooth, shining green tint. In most sea¬ 
sons it may be regarded as an evergreen, but 
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variegated with yellow, but it is by no means 
common, and. when growing freely, ha^ the 
undesirable habit of reverting to the normal 
green-leaved form. 

Botanically, the Aristotelia is a near rela¬ 
tive of the Lime-tree, and belongs to the same 
natural order Liliaceoe. While this is a 
native of Chili, the only other species in culti¬ 
vation, as far as I know, is the New Zealand 
Aristotelia racemosa, which in that country 
is said to attain a height of 20 feet, and prob¬ 
ably, where very favourably situated, it is 


Currants are exceedingly valuable in the gar¬ 
den, and some of the most popular are fre¬ 
quently met with in certain districts. Thus 
the common Ribes sanguineum, or Flowering 
Currant, is a common, but beautiful, denizen 
of many gardens and parks. On the other 
hand, we very seldom see the beautiful 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry (Ribes specio¬ 
sum), which might be cultivated with ad¬ 
vantage in many places where it is at present 
absolutely unknown. This scarcity—one 
might almost safely say “ rarity ” of such a 
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pretty shrub is probably clue-to ilS Supposed 
tenderness, and when one sees it it is gener¬ 
ally us a wall plant, iu which form it probably 
allows to as much advantage as in bush form. 
The reason of its being given wall treatment 
one finds is a fear that it is too tender to be 
cultivated in bush form. Even in some warm 
Irish gardens I have met with it on a wall. 
Yet it is probably much hardier than is sup¬ 
posed, native of California though it be, and 
I have seen it doing well in Scotland as far 
north as Stirling, which cannot be accounted 
one of the mildest places in Scotland, and 
that in a most exposed garden. It is also suc¬ 
cessfully grown and flowered in the open in 
the Edinburgh district, so that it is much 
hardier than many seem to think. When in 
bloom the Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry is 
very attractive, on account of the beauty of 
its long crimson flowers, which closely re¬ 
semble those of some of the Fuchsias, and 
which are made all the more pleasing by the 
length of the protruding stamens. It ought 
to have a sunny position and a rather dry 
soil, so that its wood may he properly ripened. 
It is rather spiny, and will reach a height of 
7 feet or more on a wall, although it can 
be kept dwarfer if required. It is easily in¬ 
creased by cuttings, put in in autumn under 
a hand-light or in a frame.— 8. Arnott, 
Sunny mead , Dumfries, Scotland. 

Moving Honeysuckle—I have a common 
Honeysuckle 1 want to shift either to wall facing 
east or west, sheltered by dwelling-house from north. 
I would prefer wall facing east if it would do as 
well. Please also inform me as to best time for 
shifting?— J. P. G. 

[Shift the Honeysuckle at once; the 
western aspect would be the best for it.] 


OH RYSANTH EM U MS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

Already this season I note that readers of 
Gardening Illustrated have been asking 
questions regarding stopping their plants. 
The object of this brief note is to induce 
readers who are growers of Chrysanthemums 
for exhibition to adopt, a method of culture 
that will enable them to determine for them¬ 
selves how to set about the “stopping and 
timing.” The point of the shoot is pinched 
out in order to induce the plants to make 
lateral or other growths earlier than they 
would do were the plants left to “ break ” 
naturally. By these means the first ** crown ” 
buds are produced earlier, and other crown 
buds and the terminal buds also earlier in 
consequence. Plants are stopped for several 
reasons. Owing to a late period of propaga¬ 
tion the plant fails to “ break” naturally at a 
date sufficiently early to ensure the produc¬ 
tion of “crown” buds at a period that will 
enable the latter to develop the resulting 
flower in time for the November shows. By 
pinching late struck plants the grower can, 
to a large degree, ensure the development of 
buds at the proper time. Some plants, again, 
are naturally latpr than others in flowering, 
but ns they possess points of high quality they 
are regarded as indispensable for the shows. 
For this reason they are pinched earlier than 
they are disposed to “ break,” and in conse¬ 
quence their buds are retained in time and 
blooms procured for exhibition. Again, there 
is a class of plants that give blooms of better 
quality from a second crown bud selection 
than they do from those of a first crown 
order. To ensure the development of the 
second crown buds during the latter half of 
August, the plants must be pinched quite 
early in the season. As a mat tor of fact, 
some plants are pinched from the middle to 
the end of March, while others do equally 
well when pinched between the early days of 
April and the middle of the same month. 
The sole object of “ stopping arid timing ” is 
to produce ns many blooms as possible in per¬ 
fection within a given period—generally that 
period covered by the shows which begin in 
the south in early November and conclude in 
the north during the third week of that month. 
Growers should carefully study their plants 
and note their peculiarities in this rrspret,. 
Close observation will soon reward the pains¬ 
taking grower, and experiments should then 
he made. With a new variety work upon the 
linee suggested under the three headings, and 
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that which is successful of the trio should be 
the one followed in succeeding years. By 
pinching, a late variety can be made to bloom 
early, and an early variety made to bloom 
late. As a rule, any really good mid-season 
variety will give capital results from a natural 
“break” and a second crown bud selection. 
Any plant that has not made a natural 
“break” by the third week in May should 
be pinched and first crown bud* retained. 

Readers who grow plants intended for de¬ 
coration should not worry about stopping and 
timing their plants. The only object of pinch¬ 
ing plants of decorative Chrysanthemums is 
to make them bushy, so that a larger crop of 
blossoms may be produced. To this end the 
plants are pinched two or three times during 
the growing season ; the last time at the end 
of June, unless a very late display is desired. 


E. G. 


- (A. J. T .).—The variations in the 

stopping and timing are in consequence of 
the varied conditions of each individual 
querist. We always endeavour to make our 
replies answer the purposes of the majority of 
our readers, and the difference of about a 
week in some of the dates given is, therefore, 
very easily accounted for. Treat your plants 
as follows for the south : — 


Name. 

Mrs. Barkley . 

Mrs. G. Mileh&m .... 

Mr*. Greenfield . 

Miss Alice Byron .... 
Mr*. R C. Kingston .. 

L. H. Humphrey _ 

Edith Hughes . 

Mrs. P. .1 nelson . 

C. H. Ouriis . 


We do not know the variety Mrs. H. 
Sanderson. Where the plants do not make a 
“natural” break by the end of the third week 
in May we should he disposed to pinch the 
plant* and take lip three shoots.—W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising Chrysanthemums in cold* 
frames. —Readers not possessing a heated 
glass structure in which to raise a batch of 
Chrysanthemums need not be discouraged, as 
they may successfully accomplish what they 
desire by the aid of a cold-frame. Frost may 
be excluded by embedding the frame in any 
dry litter, such as that from the stable, 
leaves, Bracken, or anything else of a similar 
character. The sides of the cold-frames 
should bo embedded in such material and 
provision made to cover the frame at night 
and during the day in frosty weather. The 
pots containing the cuttings should be 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse or sifted 
ashes, as a further precaution.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Swinburne.— This 
is one of the very latest of the white Japanese 
varieties that have been grown for market, 
and, judging from the character of the flowers 
when treated in ordinary market fashion, it 
has come to stay. At the recent dinner of the 
Floral Committee of the N.C.S., Mr. Geo. 
Prickett, among several other good sorts, set 
up blooms of this, and their size, pleasing, 
curling petals, and interesting form, stamp 
it as a desirable late kind. A yellow sport 
from this variety was certificated in Decem¬ 
ber last by the Floral Committee, and this 
should be equally serviceable at this late 
period. The plant attains a height of about 
5 feet.—C. A. H. 

Incurved Chrysanthemum Frank Ham¬ 
mond for market. -Ten to fifteen years ago, 
when late-flowering Chrysanthemums were a 
limited quantity, Princess of Teck, at that 
time invaluable as a* pearly-white incurved 
variety, was very largely grown for market. 
The rise and progress of the more fascinating 
Japanese kinds quickly eclipsed the former 
favourites, until at the present time they are 
seldom met with. The recent market show, 
held under the auspices of the N.C.S., at the 
Foreign Flower Market, Covent Garden, dis¬ 
closed the fact that there is the possibility of 
some of the better incurved varieties still 
finding favour. One of the most conspicuous 
incurved sorts in the Messrs. Graggs’ group, 
which also included a charming lot of singles, 
was Frank Hammond. From information 
gathered on this occasion, we understood that 
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When to etop. 

Early April 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
End March 
i Last week March 
I Last week March 
I May 10 th 
Mid-May 


Which buds to 
retain. 

Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 


each plant carried from six to eight blooms. 
The flowers were fine specimens of cultural 
skill, some of them being quite equal to 
blooms of this variety we are accustomed to 
see at the November shows. They were large, 
full, and deeply built, and, from a florist’s 
point of view, needed little or no dressing. 
The colour of the flowers may be described as 
rosy-bronze with a yellowish centre.—E. G. 

Single Chrysanthemums.— The popu¬ 
larity of the single Chrysanthemum is in¬ 
creasing year by year. Trade growers tell us 
bo, and those who only a few years ago viewed 
them with a certain amount of suspicion arc 
adding them to their collection*. Valued not 
because of their huge blossoms, but because 
of the many dainty flowers they yield, these 
singles, wherever cut blossoms are wanted, 
either for the filling of vases or baskets, are 
now considered almost indispensable, and the 
remark of a grower of them last November, 
that “one is not frightened to cut singles,” I 
think puts the case well in their favour. 
When one remembers that cuttings may be 
struck any time between now and March, 
stopped mice or twice, and treated practically 
the same ns the other classes afterwards, re¬ 
sulting in nicely shaped specimens carrying 
quantities of bloom, it is not surprising, l 
think, that every season more people are 
growing them. In the singles we possess not 
a few striking colours, whilst for sprays they 
are very charming. Those who have had a 
difficulty in housing the taller incurved and 
Japanese kinds will find amongst the singles 
many of comparatively dwarf habit.— Derby. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. E. W. Roach.— This 
was raised by Mr. E. W. Roach, a well-known 
Walthamstow amateur, and if this is hi* 
initial effort we may safely anticipate great 
things. This is a novelty of considerable pro¬ 
mise. The florets are long and of medium 
width, reflexed, and slightly twisting, making 
a large, full flower. The colour is a shade of 
golden-buff, which. under artificial light, is 
very pleasing. A third week in May stopping 
and n first crown bud selection should answer 
well with this novelty.—W. V. T. 


ROSES. i 

WEEPING ROSES AND TIIEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

Win, you please Rive me full instructions as to the 
management and training of weeping Roses? I 
planted six last November. Any information as to 
their culture will oblige.—1'OPrY. 

[There are mainly four distinct tribes of 
Roses employed for the purpose of forming 
“ weeping ’ trees. These are sempervirens or 
evergreen, nrvensis or Ayrshire, Wichuri- 
ana, and multiflora. The strong growing 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes are also 
used, but they will not, strictly speaking, 
form drooping heads, but are rather inclined 
to being bushy or spreading. The seniper- 
virens, arvensis, and Wichuriana are really 
the best. 1 have found that it is best, not to 
prune them the spring following the planting, 
but rather allow them to grow as they like, 
and in July to cut hard back, all save three 
or four, those growths that have blossomed. 
By this time it will be found that new shoots 
are already appearing—that is, if the trees 
are well rooted and planted in good, well- 
worked soil. The next season little or no 
pruning will he needed, because we now have 
a number of young growths that should bios 
som well all over. It is now we may proceed 
to do such training as becomes needful. The 
best plan is to make a hoop with a fairly stout 
green Osier. Place this beneath the growths 
and secure the hoop to the stem by means of 
a cross stick or any other method which your 
individual ingenuity may devise. The growths 
are now regulated and secured to the hoop, 
thus forming a well-balanced head. After 
about the third year the hoop may he dis 
pensed with, and the more natural droop the 
trees possess the better. It will not be neces¬ 
sary to carry out pruning each year, but 
rather promote growth by opening out the 
heads. I have had trees of Dundee Rambler. 
Ruga, and others with such fine heads that 
the stains were invisible. Of course, it takes 
* time to secure tnis. When growth becomes 
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GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 

BIRDS AND BUDS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sib,—I n vour issue of January 120th, 
“W. S.,” writing on “Birds and Buds,” ad¬ 
vises the use of traps and the gun to destroy 
bullfinchee. He states that this course is 
necessary when they attack the buds of the 
Gooseberry, Plum, Peach, Damson, and 
Apple. He is gracious to them by advising 
protection of the crops by many excellent de 
vicee, then—capture or death if these devices 
are not effectual. 

May I be allowed to plead for the freedom 
and life of this bird, which has been called 
the “ handsomest of our English birds ” that 
remain with us throughout the year? But is 
not some of the blame of bud-eating due to 
other causes? Tarrell remarks: “The effect 
of a late frost is often laid to the charge of 
the bullfinch;” and Morris wrote in 1873: 
“ This year I have hardly a dozen Plums in 
my garden. No doubt the frost killed the 
blossoms. But neither had I any bullfinchee. 
If there had been, the blame would have been 
laid at their door.” Woods, in his “ Natural 
History,” remarks that: “ Often the bullfinch 
is seeking the ineect pests in the bud which 
would eventually have prevented the fruit 
from maturing.” 

In my garden I never see a bullfinch, and 
I rarely have even a moderate crop of Plums 
or berries. Yet in a large garden on the bor¬ 
ders of Epping Forest, where the bullfinches 
literally swarmed, I had the finest crops of 
Plums and berries that I have ever seen. 
Last spring I lectured before several horticul¬ 
tural societies on this subject, and in the dis¬ 
cussions which followed it was interesting to 
note that the majority of gardeners present 
were against the slaughter of this bird. 
One gardener invited me to see his Medlar- 
tree, where the bullfinch had keen at work. 
I obtained some of the buds and placed them 
under the microscope, and conclusively 
proved in that case the presence of destruc¬ 
tive insects. Even its greatest friends do not 
claim that it is altogether innocent, but say 
that it takes a toll in spring and autumn for 
services rendered throughout the year. 

To add to those devices named by “ W. S.,” 
may I mention that it is not wise to go in for 
hard pruning, as the birds find more diffi¬ 
culty in abstracting the buds from whip-like 
shoots? Mr. C. E. Pearson, in his paper be¬ 
fore the Horticultural Club, published in the 
“ R.H.S. Journal ” of September, 1902, says : 
“ I think the best plan is to protect the choicer 
fruite, and, if possible, to grow enough of the 
common ones to spare a share for the birds. 
A small card with a slit in it may be fixed 
over a Pear in a second. This is efficient 
against the tits.” He also adds : “ As a rule, 
seed and fruit protection is vastly to be pre¬ 
ferred to the wholesale destruction of birds, 
and is almost as cheap.” 

If the gun is used in the garden, it scares 
away the purely insectivorous birds, as they 
are very shy. Regarding the sparrows, they 
would not be so numerous if the gamekeeper 
were not allowed to kill their natural enemies, 
the owl and hawk, etc., which prey upon 
them. J. Sugden. 

H ether set, Morland-road, Croydon. 


INSECT PESTS IN TOMATO HOUSES 
The most troublesome, though, fortunately, 
not the most destructive insect, is also the 
most common. This is the small white-fly, 
very few places being free of this pest. There 
is no mistaking it, and it is almost impossible 
to get rid of it. Years ago, before Tomatoes 
were grown, this pest could be found in many 
plant houses. Frequent fumigations with To¬ 
bacco-papers will destroy great numbers of 
the insects, but they must be persevered with, 
as many escape by falling to the ground for a 
time and recovering when the air is again 
clear of fumes. There is not the least doubt 
that insecticides are of little avail, seeing that 
the flies rise in a cloud directly they are dis¬ 
turbed in any way. The eggs are very freely 
deposited on the underside of the leaves, and 
soon hatch out and become perfect flies. The 
following will be of great help in getting rid of 
this pest. Work a handful of flowers of eul- 


so dense as to impede the free diplay of the 
blossom, then remove in early spring or 
autumn one or two of the oldest growths. 

As regards the multiflora group, consisting 
of such varieties as Crimson Rambler, 
Helene, Aglaia, etc., these are best cut back 
hard the first spring after planting—that is, 
if planted in autumn, but if planted in spring 
do not prune until July; then remove part of 
the flowering growths. These will never make 
the slender, drooping growth of the other 
tribes, but as free-headed standards they are 
superb. It is well to encourage ns much new 
wood as you can each 
year, and as early as 
can be, so that it may 
become w r ell ripened. 

To this end old flower¬ 
ing wood should be 
freely removed soon 
after flowering. Of 
course, by cutting back 
hard the first year you 
lose the blossom for 
one year, but that pro 
duced next season is 
much finer. The 
Teas and Hybrid Teas 
are treated somewhat 
on the same lines us 
the multiflora, but as 
these bloom again in 
autumn some of the 
flowering growths that 
blossom in June and 
July should be re¬ 
tained to give an 
autumnal display. As 
these are liable to be 
injured by severe 
frost, it is not wise to 
plant too many of 
them. All the Gloire 
de Dijon race, as well 
as Mine. Alfred Car- 
riere, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, Gruss 
an Teplitz, etc., de¬ 
velop splendid heads, 
and are always objects 
of great interest. 

Weeping Roses must 
have attention in the 
growing season, such 
as liberal doses of 
liquid-manure and 
also surface cultiva¬ 
tion. 

If it can be avoided, 
do not plant other 
subjects around them, 
but keep the soil clear 
of weeds, etc., so that 
the roots may have 
the benefit of air and 
sunshine.—R osa.] 


son Roses to be lost, and this seems very prob¬ 
able, owing to the great annual influx of 
novelties, many of which ought never to be 
grown.—R osa. 

WELL-HEAD AT HURSTWOOD HOUSE. 
It is not very common in England to make 
anything of well-heads, but in warm countries 
they are very popular in the garden, and by 
the Italians are often treated in a beautiful 
way; so much so that a good well-head is 
very much sought for. Here is an example of 


Rose Hugh Dickson 

(H. P.).—This grand 
crimson Rose will, I 
think, be as popular 
as the late Mr. H. 

Bennett’s Captain 
Hayward. It is of a 
brilliant crimson, with 
a scarlet shading, the 
bloom high-centred 
and pointed, with 
large, smooth petals 
that are slightly cup¬ 
ped and yet reflexed 
at the edges. I be¬ 
lieve I am right in 

saying that on one side this Rose has 
the same parentage as the fine Rose 
of last year, J. B. Clark. Anyone ac¬ 
quainted with Lord Bacon, one of the parents, 1 
will recognise a similar growth in J. B. Clark, 
but with Hugh Dickson it has more the habit 
of Captain Hayward. Both these Roses are 
worthy additions to our high-coloured varie- I 
ties, which will never lose their hold, because , 
not only do they give us that richness of hue 
not found elsewhere among Roses, but they 
also are, in most cases, especially in the Rose i 
under notice, exquisitely perfumed. We cannot 
afford to allow one of our rich-coloured erim- 


A garden well-head at lluretwood House, near Crowhurst, Sussex. 


one made in England in a simple way of local 
stone. - 

Treatment of Passion-flower (C.).—You had 
better allow the growths of the Passion-flower to 
hang down. You can then, if you wish, secure them 
to the ascending stems or allow them to hang 
loosely. When treated in a loose manner they pre¬ 
sent a very pretty picture when sturred with flowers, 
and also later in the season when strung with the 
bright orange fruits. It is a mistake to cut the tops 
of the shoots of a Passion-flower when it has reached 
the top of the wall on which it is growing, as it 
then only throws a number of fresh shoots from that 
point, which have rather a bristly appearance. When 
the growth becomes too thick the plant may be 
pruned hard back in the spring, as it shows signs of 
starting into growth. It will soon become furnished 
again with fresh wood. 
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phur through a muslin bag into a three-gallon 
can of water, and thoroughly syringe the 
underside of the leaves. Red-spider is some¬ 
times troublesome, rnoro especially where a 
very dry heat is maintained. Syringing not 
being always advisable, other steps should be 
taken to check this pest, and nothing answers 
so well or can be so safely used as sulphur. 
This should be mixed with water and well 
syringed on to the leaves. I have seen several 
cases of Tomatoes having waits on the roots. 
When the roots are in this state the plants 
make little progress, and flag on sunny days. 
Small-thread-like worms are the cause of the 
collapse. I have not the least hesitation in 
saying that rich vegetable manure is the 
cause of the mischief. These worms are intro¬ 
duced either by water or manure, and pene¬ 
trate the delicate roots, in which they deposit 
their eggs, and the worms resulting make 
their home in the roots, the latter being of 
little further service to the plants. Various 
remedies have been tried, but the only plan 
I cau recommend it* the complete clearance of 
the plants and all compost, thoroughly clean¬ 
ing the walls and washing with hot lime. I 
have met with no bad cases where only good 
loam was given the plants to root in. I should 
not advise using bone-meal or crushed bones 
with the loam; but if the loam is heavy and 
devoid of fibre there is much to be said in 
favour of a good addition of charred garden 
refuse and a sprinkling of newly-slaked lime. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

American blight —A few years ai?o my Apple- 
trees were attacked by the American blight. I ap¬ 
plied Gishurst’s compound, which stopped further 
ravages, and the wound in the bark has completely 
grown together. Last summer I saw other trees 
were attacked. 1 applied Tobacco-juice, extracted by 
methylated spirits. After once painting I saw no 
more of the blight during the year.—H. C. 

Swelling on Pine-tree sterna.—I send two 
twigs of Abies nobilis. Most of the young wood has 
more or less of this growth, and some twigs seem 
quite dead. I shall be very grateful if you would 
tell me if anything can be done, and if you think 
the tree will die? I have not noticed this growth 
for more than about six monihs.—F rancis Crawley. 

[The swellings on the fi terns and shoots of 
your Abies nobilis are caused by a fungus 
(Peridermimn platinum). This fungus has 
also another form in which it appears on the 
leaves of the attacked parts of the tree, as 
small, more or less cup-like projections filled 
with spore6. Spraying with a fungicide just 
at the time when the spores were ripe might 
have some effect in checking the spread of the 
disease, but it would have no effect on the 
swollen shoots where the fungus is safely 
doing its work beneath the bark. Practically 
the only thing to save the tree, though it may 
live for many years, is to cut off and burn 
the infested shoots and branches.—G. S. S.] 
Crub eating Chrysanthemum cuttings 
(Constant Leader). —Your box reached me 
unbroken, but 1 am sorry to say that the grub 
had escaped, and the box oniy contained a 
piece of a shoot about an inch in length—I 
presume, a Chrysanthemum shoot. If you 
would kindly send another specimen, in a box 
marked for “ G. S. S.,” it would be sent to 
ine unopened, and I shall have much pleasure 
in naming the insect.—G. S. S. 

Toads in a garden. —One of the best in¬ 
vestments I ever made for my half-acre gar¬ 
den was to put on a boy to collect toads at a 
penny each. I turned down thirty-six, and 
the leather-coated grubs, slugs, and such ver¬ 
min worried me very little more, and that 
boy and his friends gave up torturing the gar¬ 
dener’s friend. I have, however, known gar¬ 
deners who did not recognise him as such, but 
killed him for eating the Strawberries, not 
knowing that he was there to devour the 
Strawberry-eaters. Those toads became quite 
“ friends of the family.” My little girl always 
knew where to find one, and she used to carry 
it in her hand. Toads do not drink, but ab¬ 
sorb necessary moisture through the skin, 
so that soakers are necessary in summer— 
ordinary flower-pot pans filled with water 
when watering is going on ; also caves in 
the ground, made of three bits of board, slate, 
or stones covered with earth or a sod. The 
toad is very interesting in many wavs. "When 
lie changes his skin he rolls up the old gar¬ 
ment and swallows it, like a pill. Then his 
“slight of tongue” is wonderful; you see a 
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caterpillar on a leaf watched by a toad—the 
caterpillar moves, and he is at once devoured. 
I mention the toad now because about March 
or April it resoTts to the water of ponds and 
ditches to breed, and there with a toy land¬ 
ing net and a basket you may soon get your 
stock. What has been said of the toad ap¬ 
plies in a less degree to the frog, and a like 
treatment will suit his views.—T. H. H. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE IN WINTER. 
In your issue of January 6 th. p. 583, the fol¬ 
lowing sentence in the article, “Arranging 
Flowers in the House,” occurs: “ For in 
winter days nothing but a rather long purse 
will get many flowers.” My purse is very 
short, yet every winter I have the house full 
of flowers, and I think if people took more 
thought for winter they might well, even in 
England, have “ a good few ” even in Janu¬ 
ary—the only month when there is serious 
difficulty. In Ireland (north and south), 
though we have always unremitting storm 
and rain, we seldom have frosts really severe 
before Christmas—hard enough to cut off all 
the summer things, no doubt, but not suffi¬ 
cient to prevent many a little thing develop¬ 
ing, even outside. Yesterday (January 13th) 
I gathered a lot of flowers. Let me see what 
I have. A framework of Moss, golden Irish 
Ivy, Ferns, Berberis Darwini in bloom, 
Mahonia just opening, Laurestinus, both 
kinds at present a sheet of bloom, Furze in 
bloom, Hazels, catkins quite open from the 
Nut-wood, long sprays of Bear’s-foot bloom 
(Helleborus feetidus), bits of Veronica in two 
or three kinds in bloom. Also beautiful 
sprays of Blackthorn, hung over with grey 
Lichens, and brown Bracken fronds. These 
things and grey Moss Lichens in the Moss- 
bowl make a beautiful background of them¬ 
selves ; then I fill up with the smaller flowers. 
First in importance comes the little- 
known Iris stylesa ; 1 have gathered up to 
120 lovely blooms off about ten plants of this 
since November 1st, and still they come. 
They must be always watched for and plucked 
as soon as possible, as slugs, frost, and wind 
injure them. Pyrus japonica is rapidly 
clothing itself in lovely bloom, though only 
an open bush. On the wall it should have 
been in bloom since October. Wallflowers 
come in and double perennial “ Golden 
Chain;” also annual Golden, alpine, which 
blooms steadily here all the year round. 
Snowdrops are up, as individuals, plentifully, 
though masses are not yet to the foro, scar¬ 
let French Anemones the same; also early 
blue Comfrey. Violets are pretty free—I 
heard from Donegal that a friend had 
gathered thirty-four bunches for sale just 
about Christmas ; hero they do poorly. Then 
Pinks, sown about March, 1895, have been 
flowering in and out-of-doors all the winter; 
poor flowers, of course, but, still, points of 
colour, and plenty of them. Furze and a few 
Holly berries and remaining Rose pips 
brighten the Moss. From the unheated green¬ 
house I have Primula sinensis, red and white, 
and P. obconica, with Cyclamens coming on 
beautifully. Echeverias, too, that bloom all 
winter, and (in drawing-room) white Abutilon. 
Scarlet Salvia (Pineapple) is also covered 
with buds nearly open. “Baby” Fuchsia, 
which is always in bloom, more or less, and 
an odd bunch of flower on old Zonal 
Pelargoniums help. If I took any trouble, 
I could have Hyacinths, etc., etc., without 
any difficulty, but am rather inclined to let 
things take their own time, and not hurry 
them. Late Chrysanthemums I usually have 
till March, but a series of misfortunes this 
year left me, like Lord Ullin, lamenting. 

I have not yet reckoned the things that 
prefer out-of-door life to being gathered: 
Christmas Roses, large early white, spotted 
white, tall white drooping (I call Aladdin’s 
Lamps), rose-coloured, red and spotted, and 
the old green, low growing. These are in 
masses ; also a lovely seedling of my own I 
call St. Senanus. Blue and crimson Prim- 
rose-s have flowered since November, and are 
now pushing up strongly, and hedges of 
Periwinkle give perfect flowers by the hun¬ 
dred ; also Tussilngo (winter Heliotrope). 
The winter Jessamine was sadly injured by 


the New Year’s-dny storm. Before that it 
was lovely. I had a mugful of blue Corn¬ 
flowers and yellow Roses (really pretty) from 
outside on New Year’s-day, but the great 
storm finished them. Alonsoa flowers all win¬ 
ter, if potted up and taken care of in rooms 
where a little fire-heat keeps the damp off. 
The Rose Heath outside is now reddening, 
and llepaticas are almost in bloom ; Forget- 
me-not and an odd Crocus show bloom, and 
the rare green and black velvet Iris has its 
spathes well above ground. People make up 
their minds not to have winter flowers, except 
forced or bought, and they do not have them, 
and here, just as much as in England, that, 
is true. Everyone Bays to me, “ How do you 
manage?” I don’t manage. I simply give the 
things a very little care and chance, and do 
not spend any money on them. Alas ! I have 
no Chimonanthus, and the Double Daisies I 
omitted. 

Charlotte G. O'Brien. 

Ardaiwir, Foj/nes, Ireland. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES IN POTS. 

SOMP. fruit-trees (Peaches and Nectarines) which I 
ordered in pots have just arrived. The roots are 
growing out of the bottom of the pots. What 
should be done with them? I have placed the trees 
in a cold greenhouse.—F. J. G. 

-I bought a Peach-tree (Royal George) in a 

large pot not long ago. 1 have kept it in a sheltered 
place outdoors, but I intend bringing it into mV 
greenhouse about,the beginning of March. 1 shall 
be glad it you will kindly give me some cultural 
directions concerning its management. 1 have some 
vague idea that it has to he syringed daily till the 
blossom appears. When will it be necessary to 
prune it?—J. CIIEETHAU. 

[\Ye must assume that you intend growing 
your Peach and Nectarine trees in the green 
house in which you have placed them, but it 
would have helped us materially had you 
stated tho size of trees as well ns the size 
of the pots they are in. Usually trees of a 
fruiting size are in from 12 -inch to 18-inch 
pots, and any repotting is best done in Octo¬ 
ber or early November. As your trees are 
evidently not for forcing, we should not hesi¬ 
tate to transfer them to larger pots, even 
now, should it be deemed necessary ; but, with 
such scanty knowledge as to what your trees 
are like, we cannot well advise you in the 
matter of repotting. The nurseryman from 
whom you purchased the trees would tell you 
whether repotting is necessary this spring or 
not. In case it is, give them a 3-inch or 
4 inch larger pot. Carefully crock and cover 
the drainage with a few fresh leaves or turves 
to prevent the finer compost getting into the 
drainage. Good turfy' loam, with a good per¬ 
centage of grit, to render it compact, with 
some soot, wood-ashes, and concentrated 
manure, a 4-inch pot'ful to each bushel of 
loam, all thoroughly blended, will make a 
good potting compost. In repotting great 
care should be exercised so that the ball of 
soil is not disturbed to any great extent. Re¬ 
move the crocks, and with a pointed stick 
pick away any inert soil on tho surface and 
around the ball, and in placing the ball of 
roots and soil in the' fresh pot allow space 
enough for a top-dressing later in the sea¬ 
son. Ram the soil fairly firm around the 
side of the pot and withhold water for a week, 
unless the soil is on the dry side, in which 
case a good watering should bo given. Your 
trees will be safe in the greenhouse, but 
afford some protection to the pot« in case 
hard frost sets in, and shorten any long shoots 
to about one-third before the month of 
February is out. While not over-watering, 
do not allow the soil to become dry at any 
season, especially after growth becomes ac¬ 
tive. If the trees are to be fruited without 
fire-heat give them all the ventilation pos¬ 
sible until the flowers begin to expand, and 
when they have reached that stage a less 
amount will suffice, the weather being the 
guiding agent in the matter.] 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES. 

In your first issue of the year I note a ques¬ 
tion as to when these should be pruned, and 
your reply is brief, but to the point. There 
are many who defer this work until new 
growth is apparent, but it is doubtful whether 
anything is gained by this delay, ns the birds 
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sample every shoot, except in the ease of the ■ 
rough red variety, the thorns of which ap¬ 
pear to baffle them a bit. Many a cottager 
whose bushes are not generally so well 
grown a a they should, or could be, puts a 
straw-band round each bush as soon as 
the leaves are off, which, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, prevents the ravages of birds upon the 
buds, as they cannot get into the centre 
when thus tied together. It is not everyone, 
however, who would eare to see this unsightly 
show in an otherwise tidy garden. If not 
pruned by the time these notes appear, I 
would strongly advise “ N. D.” to get it done 
without delay, and, on a bright day for choice, 
to thoroughly wet every shoot with a syringe, 
and then dust with finelv-powdered lime, 
with just enough soot to tone down the lime, 
every part of the bush, so as to make the 
buds distasteful to the birds. Although in 
his query ** N. D.” does not hint that he is 
troubled on that, score, still, it is a precau¬ 
tion that pays for doing, as it benefits the 
ground. In many gardens this has to be done 
twice, and even thrice, while many twist 
black cotton every way among the bushes, 
which certainly scares the birds coming into 
contact with the cotton. This should be 
practised more than it is. Much could be 
written on the pruning of Gooseberries, but 
suffice it to say that, as a rule, the shoots are 
left far too thick to admit light and sun¬ 
shine, to say nought of the hands of the one 
that has to gather the fruit. Allow a space 
of G inches to 9 inches between the best- 
placed shoots made the past summer, spur¬ 
ring back to within an inch of their origin 
all those not required for furnishing the buHh, 
and take off the tips—say, 6 inches—of those 
that are to carry this season’s crop. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blister on Peach leaves, -la blister on the 
leaves of Peaches and Nectarines caused by bliRlit, 
funcus, or cold winds? What i3 the best preven¬ 
tive? Is now a good time to syringe the trees with 
Quassia and soft-suap for blight?— Walks. 

[This is generally caused by cold winds, 
and the only known remedy is to pick off 
the affected leaves. This trouble never at¬ 
tacks trees under glass. Plant the trees on 
walls that are not exposed to cold east winds, 
and protect them in some way, such as with 
fish netting. A glass coping fixed on the wall 
juet before the trees come into bloom, re¬ 
moving it in June, will also help to ward 
off this trouble. You mtiy syringe the trees 
now, if you wish, but you must choose a fine 
day and do it in the morning, so that the trees 
may be dry before the evening, which may 
be frosty. We are assuming that your trees 
are in the open. About this you do not give 
us any information.] 

Pruning Apple-trees (Month ).—As owing 
to their having carried fruit the first year 
after being planted, your Apple-trees made 
poor, weak wood growth, which, as you say, 
soft, or unripe, it will be best for you to cut 
all those which arc on the branches—side 
shoots—quite close back to one hud only, and 
to shorten the point, or leading shoots nil the 
branches to one half their length. It was 
not wise to allow newly-planted trees to carry 
fruit at once. Better have encouraged them 
to make good wood growth and root, growth. 
Next 6unnner, no doubt, new and probably 
stronger shoots will break out from the one 
bud left on each of the cut back shoots, and 
those early in August cut hack to four leaves. 
The point bud will, perhaps, push growth ; 
if so, pinch it out. In the winter cut buck 
each stem to two buds only, and very likely 
those buds will change into fruit-producing 
buds the following year. 

Apple Manx Codlin from cuttings.— I have 
endeavoured to propagate many varieties 
of Apples from cuttings, but have succeeded 
only with the above-named variety. Last 
year I had a full crop on two bushy dwarf 
trees that I raised from cuttings a few years 
ago. These trees are particularly healthy, 
and the Tenlly handsome, clean fruit ripened 
in September to a lovely yellow colour under 
a red exterior on the sunny side. With 
liberal feeding these trees promise all that 
could be wished, and I see no reason why any 
number of trees should not be raised in the 
same manner. Manx Codlin, as an early i 
cooking Apple, certainly merits the attention | 
of growers. E. M., in^fTTttdovors 1 Cln\nif1e. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— TropiL-olums Meteor and 
FnebnIJ, when planted in the border, 
trained up into the roof and encouraged to 
festoon about, will brighten the upper part of 
the house, and, if in addition there are a few 
baskets of bright flowers hung about, the effect 
will be cheerful. Now that the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are over, we want something of the 
sort to fill the house above the line of sight 
till the climbers fill up. Bfgonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine makes a charming basket plant, and to 
cover the bottom of the basket there is plenty 
of creeping things which may be inserted 
when the baskets are filled. Sedum carneuin 
variegatum is useful for this work. It should 
be pegged close at first and then permitted to 
trail about. W r o have used the Club Mess 
(Selaginella dentieulata) and Ficus repens 
variegata, and there are other things equally 
good. Several Tradescantias are useful, and 
grow freely in the temperature of the con¬ 
servatory. Baskets filled with bulbs of 
Laclienalias aro very pretty when in flower in 
February or later. They may he planted with 
a dibber round the sides of the basket, or the 
bulbs inserted during the process of filling. 
They will work through the Moss. A basket 
or two filled with strong plants of Primula 
stellata will he charming when in flower, and 
the plants thrive well when lifted up into the 
light. I do not like the baskets sold in the 
shops. Anything in the nature of ornament 
is not wanted. Any handy man with a tool 
that will cut wire can make suitable baskets 
for such plants as Asparagus Sprengeri and 
those named above. As we always hide our 
baskets with growth, projecting wirework is 
in the way. A plain, simple-shaped basket is 
all that is required, and any handy man can 
make these. Weak liquid-manure will be 
beneficial to all.kinds of bulbs coming into 
flower. Cinerarias also, and any other plants 
which have filled their pots with roots, may 
have weak stimulants once a week. It is 
not necessary to recommend any particular 
kind of manures. We keep several things in 
stock and change about from time to time, 
but when we want to push anything on rapidly 
we try a course of nitrates for a time. Cal¬ 
ceolarias of flie large-flowered herbaceous 
type should be large enough now to he shifted 
into 5-inch pots. Loam, leaf-mould, a little 
old cow-manure, and a frpe admixture of sand 
will grow these plants well. This is one of 
the few things which do not want very firm 
potting. 

Stove. —Any plants which have had their 
usual period of rest may be started into 
growth. These will include Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, etc. These arc some¬ 
times allowed to break into growth before 
disturbing them. I have tried both ways, 
and there is not much difference in the re¬ 
sult, only if the planls are started before re¬ 
potting takes place they must be taken in 
hand before much progress has been made, or 
the cheek may delay growth. There is usually , 
a good deal of potting to do during February. ' 
Orchids will require attention. When the 
material in which Orchids are grown decays 
it is apt to get sour and tlie roots decay and 
the plants go wrong. An unhealthy plant 
takes a long time to recover. All plants 
which require overhauling should be seen to 
and the sour stuff picked out and all un¬ 
healthy roots removed. Summer-flowering 
climbers, such a-s Allamandas, may be re¬ 
potted now. Probnblv the necessary prun¬ 
ing has been given ; if not, see to it at once. 
I)o not be in a. hurry to use shading ; the sun 
will be beneficial rather than otherwise for 
some time to come yet. There is propagating 
which may bo done now. Wherever there are 
young cuttings they will root now in bottom- 
heat. 

Sowing: tender annuals.— When very large 
quantities are required it is customary to 
sow in shallow boxes and place the boxes in 
a warm-house till the seedlings appear and i 
then move to a cooler house. When hardened 
a bit, prick the little plants off, about an inch j 
or so apart, into other boxes, helping them on 
for a time in heat and then moving to cool- 
frames. The seeds should be sown thinly, so 
that the plants may have a sturdy habit from 
the first. Among the things that may be 
sown now are Begonias, Petunias, Ageratums, 


'Salpiglossis, Zinnias, Marigolds, French and 
African, Chinese Pinks, Antirrhinums, in s«*lf 
colours for massing, Verbenas, Celosias, 
Balsams, etc. For late bedding Celosias may 
be sown in March, but should be helped on 
in heat till May, and not planted out till the 
weather is quite warm in June. Sub-tropical 
plants should be sown now to havo strong 
plants ready for planting out in June. These 
things will require a little more help from fire- 
heat than such things as Petunias and Phlox 
Drummondi. Stocks and Asters are more 
rapid in their development, and need not be 
sown till March, and may be raised without 
heat. 1 have known them raised outside on 
u warm border for late planting. 

Work in the early vinery.— From this on¬ 
wards the work in fruit houses will be in¬ 
cessant. The regulation of the growth, re¬ 
moval of sub-laterals, and tying down young 
shoots, so as to have every shoot in its proper 
place, are important work. Very soon in the 
earlv houses the Hamburgh Grapes will be 
ready for thinning, and -this is work which 
requires prompt attention. The berries must 
be dealt with very tenderly. In thinning 
Grapes the berries which are taking the lead 
should be left. To thin Grapes properly one 
wants to know something about the constitu¬ 
tion of the Vines, and how the Vines are sup¬ 
ported with manures, liquid and solid. As a 
rule, the bunches of Black Hamburgh, if the 
Vines are in good health, may have two- 
thirds of the berries thinned out. Ventila¬ 
tion and watering are important matters. 
Here, again, the drainage of the borders and 
the position of the house, as regards aspect 
and exposure, should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. All the ventilation required may be 
given along the ridge for the present, as cold 
draughts rushing through the house will be 
ruinous. Many good Grape growers never use 
the syringe after the Grapes are set and begin 
to swell, especially if there is any doubt about 
the purity of the water. Sufficient, moisture 
can ho given to the atmosphere by damping 
paths and borders once or twice a day, accord¬ 
ing to the weather. 

Orchard-house. -Peach trees will now be 
opening their blossoms, and unless the 
weather is mild, so that air can be given 
freely, it may be necessary to assist the fer¬ 
tilising; but in country places bees will fu rl 
their way into the house and assist in the 
setting of the blossom. Only the earliest 
varieties will be in bloom yet, so that there 
is no urgency about the matter. Do not 
permit cold front air to blow through the 
trees to check the blossoms. 

Plants in the house. Cacti which have 
been kept dry through the winter may have 
water enough now to plump up the growth. 
Some of the earliest blooming species will 
soon start their flower-buds. A collection of 
Cacti is always full of interest, and they are 
not difficult to manage. Use the soupy sponge 
upon all fine foliaged plants. Plants in the 
spare-room may have water occasionally when 
very dry. We are not through the winter, 
but things will begin to grow now and must 
have moisture. 

Outdoor garden. - Some people have an 
idea that if they cannot get their Roses plan¬ 
ted by the end of November they must wait 
till another autumn. This, of course, is a 
| mistake. It is true, November is a good 
month for planting -perhaps the best, for 
several reasons. As a rule, the early planter 
has the pick of the plants, ns usually the 
best go first, and any choice sort may be sold 
out before the late planter comes along. It 
is better to plant in February, cr even in 
March, than to set out in beds which have net 
been properly prepared. It is nn advantage 
to have tne plants in, even if they have to be 
laid in till the beds are ready. I was moving 
some Roses a few days ago that were trans¬ 
planted in the autumn, and they were busy 
making new roots. They were taken to the 
fresh site and planted without much exposure, 
so I do not anticipate they will take much 
harm ; and. of course, they were helped with 
a little fresh sweet stuff, that the roots would 
soon lay hold of. Success in planting is very 
much a question of small attentions of this 
kind. Those who have not filled all their 
beds and borders of spring-flowering plants 
may move Pansies. Forget-me-nots, Wall- 
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flowers, Primroses, Auriculas, Brompton 
Stocks, Daisies, an<l other plants that will bo 
useful in spring. Bulbs, of course, are all in 
and the early flowering ones will soon be in 
bloom. Evergreens and deciduous trees and 
shrubs may bo transplanted in open weather. 

Fruit garden. —Arrears of pruning and 
training should be pushed forward as fast as 
possible. When work of this kind is per¬ 
mitted to fall behind it is generally badly 
done. There are signs of movement in the 
buds now, and if spraying is not done there 
should bo no delay, and the washes should be 
weaker. Gishurst compound is still a good 
deal used, as it is both cheap and effective, 
and is easily prepared. From present ap¬ 
pearances there seems to be a good prospect 
of fruit buds on many of the fruit-trees. The 
birds have done some damage where no pains 
have been taken to keep them off, but if the 
spring is favourable there will be a chance of 
a fruit crop. Strawberries are sometimes 
planted in spring where the land was not 
ready for them in the autumn. I have seen 
good crops of Onions grown between the 
spring-planted Strawberries. The Straw¬ 
berries were planted in March and the Onions 
were sown in heat under glass and were 
hardened off and planted in April. I can re¬ 
commend this system of double cropping when 
Hie Strawberries are planted in spring. All 
kinds of fruit-trees and bushes may be plan¬ 
ted now. Standard trees must be staked and 
mulched. Bush trees on the Paradise should 
have no other crops close to them. 

Vegetable garden.-The forcing gardener 
will be busy now among his hot beds and 
frames. French Beans also will be coming 
on in pots in early vinery or Pine pits, or 
wherever there is warmth enough. The 
longer days and sunshine will put new vigour 
into the Cucumbers, if they have strength 
enough to stand the reaction, but very often 
the exhausted plants fail when the days 
lengthen, so one should always be prepared 
with young plants and a clean house. Who¬ 
ever wants a regular supply of Cucumbers 
should at least have two houses, so that there 
is a house to plant now, and as soon as the 
plants come into bearing the exhausted 
plants can be cleared out and the house tho¬ 
roughly cleaned and limewashed ready for 
Melons, as we add to the supply of Cucum¬ 
bers by-and-bye by planting a frame for sum¬ 
mer bearing. Seaknle and Mushrooms are 
very useful now to supplement the outdoor 
vegetables. As a rule, one looks for a good 
supply of Mushrooms and Senkale at this sea¬ 
son, and with Asparagus and French Beans 
there will not bo much to complain of till the 
new Potatoes and Peas come in. Get for¬ 
ward with the digging and manuring. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

February 12th. —We are busy putting in cut¬ 
tings of various things. All warm-houses are 
full of work now. Cuttings of Pelargoniums 
will strike wherever there is warmth. We 
have rooted these over the pipes in an early 
vinery. Other things require a close at¬ 
mosphere and a light shade in bright weather. 
Late plants of Cineraria stellata have been 
shifted into G-inch pots. The earliest plants 
are now in flower and make a bright group 
in the conservatory. 

February 13th. —Horn Carrots have been 
sown on the warm border in front of a forcing- 
house to succeed those in frames. A few 
Radish seeds were sown among the Carrots 
in the frames. These will soon bo fit for use. 
Afterwards the Carrots will be thinned a little 
and some fine soil scattered over them to 
make good any disturbance caused by pulling 
up the Radishes. Lettuces and Cauliflower 
plants are coming on in warm frames for 
planting out when the weather is suitable, 
under hand-glasses or otherwise. 

February l)!h.— Planted Cuke of York Po¬ 
tatoes on early border. Early Potatoes are 
coming on in warm frames and a later batch 
in a turf pit. One never has too many early 
Potatoes. We are trusting altogether to 
frames this season, as we have generally 
grown a few in 10-inch and 12-inch pots, three 
sets in a pot, as they will do in any light 
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house where there is a little warmth. The 
Mushroom-house is filled with various things 
coming on in addition to Mushrooms. Every 
bit of space is occupied now. 

February loth. —We find the dwarf Clus¬ 
ter Bean very useful for the first crop. It 
bears freely and does not occupy much space. 
Of course, we plant early Longpods in addi¬ 
tion, and later on we shall plant the Green 
Windsor. Those for whom we cater do not 
care for the very broad Windsor. There is a 
prejudice in favour of Green Beans, and the 
Green Windsor, though rather small, is more 
appreciated. (Jradus and other second early 
Peas will be sown now, and later on will 
come Autocrat and other Marrow Peas. 

February 16th. —Several non-bearing Apple- 
trees have been headed back with the inten¬ 
tion of grafting them with more prolific varie¬ 
ties. The shoots selected for grafts have been 
taken off and laid in on the north side of a 
wall to be ready when wanted, but we shall 
wait till the sap is moving rapidly in March. 
We have done successful grafting in April. 
Some kinds of Apples start into growth 
sooner than others, and some consideration 
is necessary. Rolled lawns, filled up Box 
edgings, and turned over gravel walks. 

February 17th. —Re-arranged conservatory 
and introduced fresh plants coming into 
flower. Forced shrubs and Roses are coming 
in now in abundance. Wet days, when 
the outside hands cannot get on, are taken 
up with sponging plants, washing glass and 
paint, and whitewashing ; anything, in fact, 
that will add to the cleanliness of the plant 
and fruit-houses. Flues in the boiler are 
brushed out weekly. Fuel is cheaper, but we 
do not want any waste. Water is kept in the 
ash-pits to prevent the formation of clinkers. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Improvements to allotment (Staffs).— 
You do not say on what terms of tenancy 
you took over the allotments—whether 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly so I cannot 
tell you what notice you are entitled to. You 
do say, however, something about “ the man 
you bought them of.” What does that mean? 
If you purchased a lease and it still has eleven 
years to run you cannot be turned out by any 
notice whatever. With regard to compensa¬ 
tion, you are entitled to this when you leave 
under the provisions of the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens’ Compensation Act, 1887, 
which applies to “any parcel of land of not 
more than two acres in extent held by a 
tenant under a landlord and cultivated as a 
garden or as a farm, or partly as a garden 
and partly as a farm.” It also applies to cot¬ 
tage gardens, bv which is meant “any allot¬ 
ment attached to a cottage.”— Barrister. 

Question as to tenant’s fixtures (A. C.). 
—The law as to fixtures is rather compli¬ 
cated, but there is a general principle that, 
whatever is fixed to the freehold becomes part 
of it. There are exceptions, however, and 
these, in my opinion, affect you. You can re¬ 
move the tool shed, if it is not fixed into the 
ground in such a way as to displace the soil, 
or if it is not cemented or fastened to some¬ 
thing previously attached to the ground. An 
ordinary shed standing on its own feet, and 
not affixed by driving stakes into the ground 
is certainly removable. The Crimson Rambler 
Rose cannot be taken out—this is obviously 
affixed to the freehold, from which its nutri¬ 
ment has been derived. The garden tiles can 
be removed, as they would come under the 
description of fixtures for ornament.— 
Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of cardinal bird (J. 71.).— You 
may give your cardinal bird Canary'-seed, 
Millet, and all kinds of grain food, excepting 
Hemp, which has a tendency to darken the 
plumage. These birds will also consume in¬ 
sects of all kinds, and should be supplied with 
ants’-eggs and mealworms. When in season, 
ripe fruit of any kind may be given. Provide 
as large a cage as possible for your bird. 
Cardinals are quite hardy, and thrive in an 
outdoor aviary, in which they will breed and 
rear their young, but are very pugnacious dur¬ 
ing the breeding season, so that it is not safe 
to let smaller and weaker birds share the 


same aviary. The male of the species has a 
very pleasing song, which it utters throughout 
the greater part of the year. In appearance 
the sexes are exactly alike, excepting that the 
female is somewhat smaller than the male. 


Clearing water in a pond — I have made a 
pond of tTie same shape as the stone basins in 
Trafalgar-square, 75 feet across, 30 indies deep, with 
pits up to 4$ feet deep in which to grow Water 
Lilies. It is fed by the drainage from the roofs and 
walks, and these latter arc covered with Maccles¬ 
field gravel, set with a loamy clay. Unfortunately, 
the drainage from the drive is highly discoloured 
through carriages cutting the gravel after rain or 
frost. The water in the pond is a bright yellow, 
and greatly spoils the effect. Can you suggest any 
means for clearing or settling without injuring the 
Lilies? —l.NQl'IRKR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly ana concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper, When more than one query u sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vosL 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in dill event stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Worms in lawn (A.).—Place C lb. of unslaked 
lime in a barrel and pour 15 gallons of water over 
this, stirring it well up and allowing it to stand 
for 48 hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid, 
using a rosed water-pot during damp weather, or 
give a good soaking in the evening succeeding that on 
which a good watering has Uu-en given. This will 
bring the worms to the surface, when they cun bo 
swept up and cleared uway. 

Tulips, destruction of (Tulip).—The damage to 
your 't ulips is no doubt caused by mice. The only 
way is to trap or poison them. Poisoning is the 
more summary method, but trapping is safer. It is 
wise to occasionally vary the kind of trap and the 
bait. We have never failed to keep down mice by 
using the figure 4 brick trap, baiting with cheese, 
fat meat, or the seeds of Beans, softened by soak¬ 
ing them in water for a time. 

Pruning Monthly Roses (J. P. T.).—These 
Roses require very little pruning, save cutting right 
down one at least of the oldest growths in order to 
fill up the bases and keep up u supply of new 
shoots. You can also cut down nil the growth to 
the ground in the winter, by which system it does 
not flower so early, but the blooms come larger, are 
more continuously produced—in fact, the plants 
continue to flower right up to the time that frost 
cuts them down. 

Oxalis Ortgiesi (II. Q. T.).—The principal reason 
of your Oxalis not thriving is that it is kept in a 
cool greenhouse, whereas a warmer structure is ne¬ 
cessary to its well-doing, it belongs to the fibrous- 
rooted section, and, consequently, does not need any 
period of rest, as do those that form tubers. 
A mixture of loam, peat, and sand will 
suit it well, and potting is best carried out 
in March or April. This Oxalis is generally met 
with in good condition in the Begonia-house at Kew , 
where a temperature intermediate between that of 
the greenhouse and stove is always maintained. 

Indiarubfcer-plant leaves turning yellow 
(iX.).—Unless well looked after, it is difficult to pre¬ 
vent the leaves fulling in the way you say. It is 
natural for the Indiarubber-plant to lose its lower 
leaves with age. Did you repot in suitable soil? It 
likes a compost of peat, leaf-mould, and turfy loam 
in equal parts, and must have good drainage. Von 
may be keeping the plant too cold, or you may have 
overwatered it. The best thing you could do woum 
be to purchase a young plant and grow it on in the 
place of the old one which is failing. 

Isolepls gracilis LX.).—This is one of the most 
useful plants for the front stages of greenhouses. 
It is very easily grown, as it will succeed in any 
kind of moderately open soil. It can be easily in¬ 
creased by division, which should be carried out 
before growth commences. Secure a piece of root 
to each piece and place separately in a 3-inch pot. 
shifting us may be necessary until a 6-inch pot is 
reached. Keep warm until growth has started, and 
when crowing freely give abundance of water. 
When established, the temperature of a greenhouse 
will be sufficient. 

Hare's-foot Fern, repotting (£.).—The best 
time to repot your Hare’s-foot Fern is the latter half 
of March or In April. Take care that you do not put 
it into too big a pot, as a large quantity of soil 
around the roots is detrimental to its well-doing. 
The new pot should be clean, and effectually drained 
with a few pieces of broken flower-pot, while a suit- 
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ablo soil is equal parts of loam, nml leaf-mould or 
peat, with a good sprinkling of sand. In potting do 
nob bury the creeping stem or rhizome, from whence 
the popular name of Hare's-foot is derived, as it is 
happiest when creeping on the surface of the soil. 
In potting, select a pot about two inches wider than 
the old one, turn out the ball of earth, take the old 
crocks from the bottom of the ball, remove the Moss 
that you speak of from the top, and press the soil 
down evenly and moderately firm. Then give a 
watering through a tine rose to settle everything in 
its place. 

Propagating Lapagerias (Ignoramus).— When 
Lapagerias are increased in quantity a bed of sandy 
peat is prepared and the shoots are laid therein at 
full length. The underside of the shoot is tongued 
like a Carnation just below each leaf, and a peg is 
inserted to keep it in place. The leaf may be half 
covered with soil without injuring it, and all that is 
then necessary is to keep the soil in an equable state 
as regards moisture. The layer ought to be fairly 
well rooted by the time you say, but caro must be 
taken in severing the layered plants, as the Lapageria 
is very impatient of having its roots disturbed. In 
layering the Lapageria the object is not to strike any 
particular branch, but to so place it that the 
dormant buds start into growth uud form roots at 
their base. When the young shoots begin to appear 
it is advisable to put a stake to each to prevent 
the growths becoming entangled. 

Geraniums growing tall (J .).—About the 
middle of March cut down your Geraniums to within 
4 inches or 6 inches of the pot, stand in a sunny 
spot, aud keep almost dry till the young shoots are 
pushed out. This treatment will lead to the produc¬ 
tion of young shoots up the stem which has been 
hitherto bare, and as soon as the first leaves de¬ 
velop shako the plants nearly clear of the old soil 
and repot into smaller pots, as it is better to give 
them a shift later on into flowering pots than to 
give too much soil around the roots at first. To 
prevent Geraniums runuing up naked, avoid over¬ 
crowding in all stages and give plenty of light and 
air. The cut-off portions of the Geraniums will make 
good cuttings, particularly the upper parts of the 
shoots, if cut up into lengths of 4 inches to 5 inches, 
inserted in pots of sandy soil, and placed in a good 
light position in the warmest part of the green¬ 
house. 

Pree-blooming Roses for an exposed garden 

(F. Graham ).—The varieties named in enclosed list 
are not all free - bloomers. For instance, Abel 
Carriere rarely yields ai bloom in autumn, neither 
does Magna Cnarta. Horace Vernet is a very un¬ 
certain Rose, although superb in colour and form. 
What you require arc some really hardy free-bloom¬ 
ing varieties with a wider range of colour than the 
list given, and if they cost a little more to procure, 
this is preferable to having useless varieties for your 
purpose. Our selection would be:—General Jacque¬ 
minot, La France, Or. Andry, Frau Karl Druscnki, 
Eugene Furst, Captain Hayward, Pride of Waltham, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Countess of Oxford, Louis 
Van Houtte, Caroline Testout, Comte Raimbaud, 
Admiral Dewey, Mrs. J. Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
Ella Gordon, Merveille de Lyon, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Grace Darling, Gruss an Teplitz, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Gustave Regis, Mme. Eambard, and 
Pharisaer. 

Increasing the Myrtle (J. F. B .).—The proper 
time to put m Myrtle-cuttings is when the young 
wood has become fairly firm. Take the cuttings off 
at a joint, if with a heel all the better, and put 
about half-a-dozen into a 4-inch or 5-inch pot. The 
compost should he loam, leaf-mould, peat-soy, and 
sand. Place the cuttings firmly round the sides of 
the flower-pot and stand under a close hand-light, 
or, if you only have one flower pot, put under a 
bell-glass. Put the small pot inside a larger one, 
and fill up the space between with coarse sand or 
line gravel, resting the rim of the bell-glass on the 
sand between the two pots, so as to keep the air 
from the cuttings. The bell-glass should be removed 
daily, wiping the inside round with a dry cloth. 
A shady window will do in which to stand the 
cutting-pots. When rooted, which will be in from 
a month to six weeks, they should be potted off 
singly, using the same mixture as was prepared for 
the cuttings. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Yew hedge (Daisy ).—We prefer to 
prune a Yew hedge in June, when the plants have 
made their first growth, and again in autumn, if 
the midsummer pruning had not been done then, 
this may be attended to in August, in which case no 
pruning will be required until the following season. 

Pruning Philadelphus (J. P. T .).—The time 
to prune the Mock Oruuges is as soon as possible 
after the flowering is over, and the wuy to carry it 
out is to cut away all old, exhausted shoots, thus 
leaving space for the development of clean, vigorous 
growths, which will produce the flowers the follow¬ 
ing season. Y'es, you can cut down the Gorse in 
the way you suggest. See exhaustive article on 
** Pruning Flowering Shrubs,” in our issue of De- 
rember *J, 1905, p. 527, which can be had, post free, 
from the publisher, price l.Jd. 

FRUIT. 

The lackey-moth (J. Barden ).—The piece of 
shoot you send has been covered with the eggs of 
the lackey-moth (liombyx neustria). One of the best 
ways of preventing trees being attacked is to look 
in the winter for the bracelets of eggs which sur¬ 
round the shoots. They ary easily found. The way 
m which the eggs are laid is very peculiar, they 
being deposited in spiral lines round the shoot, in 
many instances us many as twenty rows being 
found. When the eggs are removed they should be 
at once crushed so as to make sure they do not 
hutch. The caterpillars appear in April or May. 


VEGET. 

Asparagus bed (II. 
growing freely, sprinkle salt 


ih 4 
tUe rate^ol 


a Mx^are 
‘1 oz. or 


2 oz. per square yard, now and again on the sur¬ 
face. Liquid manure may also be applied during 
the summer, giving the soil a good soaking each 
time, taking care, however, that this is done only 
when the ground is wet. You must not attempt to 
cut any of the heads this season—in fact, it is always 
advisable to defer cutting until the third year after 
planting. You say nothing as to the soil. If heavy, 
too much salt is injurious. 

Making a hot bed (E .).—Half long stable-litter 
and freshly gathered leaves are the best materials 
for a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mixing both well 
together. If dry, well soak with water as the mix¬ 
ing proceeds. After it has lain for three or four 
days, turn it over and allow it to lie for three more 
days, and then put it into your frame. Tread the 
whole firmly, as in this way the heat will be re¬ 
tained much longer than when put together loosely. 
If you wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons there is 
no need to make the bed up until March. 

Fish-manure (J. P .).—This manure is commonly 
known in commerce as fish-guano, though really but 
the refuse of fish, dried and ground up fine. It is 
a composite manure, having about 14 per cent, of 
phosphates, 7 per cent, to 8 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, of potash. Applied 
generally as a season’s dressing, it should be used 
at the rate of from 10 lb. to 12 lb. per square rod 
of ground. Naturally, a manure of this description 
is equally available for fruits or vegetables. We 
have in the past tested its merits with other chemi¬ 
cal manures, and found it gave the next best re¬ 
sults to good animal manure. Because of its strong 
perfume, it should bo dug deeply in the moment it 
is applied as a dressing. It cannot be applied too 
soon as some time has to elapse ere it is fitted to 
become plant food. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


R. J. Hope .—'The cuttings are struck in March, and 
grown on in a frame or greenhouse during the summer, 
giving as much air as possible, so as to harden the wood. 

Follow the instructions given in the note you refer to.- 

Mrs. Atkinson.—Mow the lawn once a week, and so 
prevent the Ohickweed flowering and seeding. Give the 
lawn a good top-dressing to encourage the Grass to grow, 

and smother the Ohickw-eed.- Mr. Dawson .—Write 

to Strawson’s, 71a, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 

- Magazine.— Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Limited, 

publishers, London.- J. C .—If you enrich the ground 

well, almost any annual will do on tbe soil you refer to. 

- Daisy —The disease is very probably mildew, but we 

cannot say for certain without seeing the leaves. Please 

send one or two of the affected ones.-AT. B. C.— 1, Y r ou 

had better lift ali the plants at once, and dig in some 
good rotten manure, replanting when the soil has settled 
down. 2, When the foliage has dried off remove it. Plant 
early in April, or, if the weather is open, at the end of 
March. 8, Plant out the Carnations as soon as you can if 
the weather is open in March, which in your district will 
be better than if you had put them out. in the autumn. 

- J. M. Cook .—Please send samples of your Currant 

Bhoots, and also of the Violet-leaves, and then we will do 

our best to help you.- Constance Hole.— 1, Y'es, you 

may cut out the old branches of the Peach, but it would 
have been better had you done this before the sap began 
to rise. 2, See the article “Arum Lilies," in our issue of 

November 4th, 1905, page 470.- Henry Kingham.— Y'ou 

cannot expect to get a book dealing with gardening 
generally at the price you name. Get Hobday's “Villa 

Gardening,” price 6s. 6d., post free from this office.- 

J. J .—Please send a piece of the bark with the insects 

thereon, and we will do our best to help you.- A. A .— 

We have handed your query to the Editor of Farm and 

Home, published at this office.- Paddocks .—The only 

thing we can suggest is to have the Grass mown after the 
Daffodil foliage has died down, afterwards rolling it well. 
What it really wants is a good top-dressing of rotten 
manure in the autumn, allowing it to lie during the 

winter, and so get worked into the soil.- A. C.—The 

only thing you can do is to clear the gravel away and 
substitute some good soil, planting underneath the trees 
such things as Vincas, Hypericums, and Ivies, planting 
among them, to flower in the spring, Daffodils and such 

like.- Wm. Thorpe .—Any plant nurseryman in your 

neighbourhood could get the Oleanders for you. Only a 

few varieties are catalogued by English nurserymen.- 

Westpark.—Vte do not conduct post-mortem examinations. 
If at any time you want this done, send the fowl to 
Mr. F. H. Prosser, Phtunix Mills, Farm-street, Birming- 
ham, who carries out such examinations for Farm arid 
Home (published at this office), at a nominal charge of Is. 
The fowl must be sent to him direct with the fee. 


AU. Seeds sent Carriage Paid on receipt of remittance. 



of f inest.Selected 3trains 
and Tested Crowtn 


NOW READY, 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE 

For 1906. 

Contains a Select List of the best Seeds for securing a supply 
of Vegetables " the Year Round,” and a full Descriptive List 
of the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keepina the 
Flower Garden and Greenhouse always gay. It is full of 
Practical Hints on the Culture of Vegetables and Flowers 
valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and Exhibitors. 

Sent free on application. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF 
SUPERIOR 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

5/6, 7/6,12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/-. 

Full particulars on application. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

2/6,5/6,7/6,10/6.15/-, 21/-, 30/-, 42/-. & 63/- 

Full particular, on application. 


BARR & SONS, 

11,12, & 13, King St., Covent Garden, 

Xiosmour. 


ESTD. 1832. PRE-EMINENT THROUGH MERIT. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE BARON VAN PALLANDT. 



SPLENDID 


VECETABLE*FLOWER 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FBVITS. 

Names of plants.— A. G. —1, Lmiia anceps, poor 

form ; 2, Cypripedium venustum.- Alfred Salt.—The 

Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus), a native of 
South Europe. Yours is a very poor specimen, which 

has been attacked by thrips and red-spider.- Exbourne. 

—Begonias: 1, B. argyrostigina; 2, B. Comtesse de 
Tonnere: 3, Paul Bruant; 4, Probably B. sanguines, 
which derives its specific name not from the flowers, but 
from the undersides of the leaves. 

Names of fruits. — Uullimorc. —Apple Merc de 
Manage. 



AND 


BULBS & PLANTS 

FOB 


Spring Planting. 


wataiogueB received.—Frank Dicks and ( 

68, Deansgate, Mariohester .—Seed List for 190f!.- 
David Russel!, Brentwood, Essex .—List of Choice i 

Reliable Seeds. -Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich 

List of Choice Seeds for l'JOG. -Amos Perry, Winchni 

Hill and Enfield, Middlesex .—List of Lily Bulbs at I 
Prices, and Special Offer of Monthretias and Alst 
Messrs Wills and Segar, South Kensingt 

H.W .—Seed List for 1906. -John Forbes, Hawick, N 

—Catalogue of Florist Flowers, Hardy Border Plat 

for 1900, -I.CKV Brother*. Moor Green, n 

Birmingham .—Lift .,/ AVio and Choice Chrysan'hemv 
and Dahlias for 1900. 


FAMED FOR STERLING WORTH. 


Full Detailed LIST will be sent Post Free 
on application to their Offices at Overveen, 
Haarlem, Holland, or to their General Agents— 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


T. H. LOADER 


SPRING OFFER 

OF ROSES 


5, Addington Grove, 4 

SYDENHAM, S.E. 

All one quality, the very beet. Pleaie notice tie whole 
sal* Drives. 

Lilium auratum, 12 to 14 in. bulbs, 3, 4«. 64.; 6, 7s. fid 
Vallota purpurea (Scarlet Scarborough Lily), tf. Is. 9d. 
Azalea indica, unnamed big plants, 12, 7b 6d-; 50, £1 
1 d. Penzance, H. S. Briers, to name, 6, 2s fid.; 25. 7s fid 
Iris reticulata* d waif purple & gold, 6, la. 6d ; la, 2s Ed 
Maidenhair Fcrnr. in mixture 6, la Ed ; 12, 2s. fid. 
Ampelopsls Veltcht (Virgin'anCreeper), 6.1a 9rt.:25.5a. 
Auratum macranthum, King of Lilie-, 3, 3s. : 12,10a. 
Kubro-vit Datum, the Oiim. Auratum, 3, 2s. 6d.; 12, 7a. 6d- 
Speciosum Melpomene, lovely crimson, 4, 5*.: 19,10*. 
Tuber OBGR, ThoPeari. sweet scented, 12. 2s. 6d.; 6, Is 6d 
PhysallsFrancbetti,Chine« eLaritern.fi. la.6d ■ 12.2s fid. 
Star Of Bethlehem, snow-white bios., 25, la.; 1U J, 2s. 6d. 
LUlurn auratum, 810 inch, 6, 2b. fid ; 12, *a. fid.; 95, 7a. fia. 
Li llum auratnm, 10-12 inch, 3,2a. fid. ; 6, 4b. fid. ; 12,7s. fid. 
Glnnt-flowor Mingle Begonias, 6 colours 6, Is. 6d. ; 24,5s. 
Giant-flower Dble. Begonias, 6coirs.,6.2s. fid.: 24, 7» 6d 
Largc-fl. Bidding Begonias, 12. Is. 9d.: 50, 4a. fid.; 100, 7s.6d. 
Spiraea palmata, tall pink plumes, e, Is 9d. ; 25, 4s. 6<L 
Tlcrldias, all colours, crimson ■ potted, 12, Is. ; 50, 3s. fid. 
Lilium apeclosum album, white, 3, 2a. fid ; 0. is. fid. 
Camellias, splendid plan’d, 5,10s. fid. ; each, 2a. fid. 
Gladioli, Lemoine'a Hybrids, enormous roots. 25. 2s. fid 
Montbretiaa. mixed hybrids, hardy, 100. Is. 9d ; 260 3a fid. 
Anemone, St Brigid, giant Irish roots, 12, Is 9d.: 50, 5s. 
Gladioli eandavensls, hybrids, 25, 2a. 6<1 ; 100. 7a. fid. 
Gladioli BrcnchleyonBis, rich scarlet, 25. Is. 9d. 


February 13.—R.H.S. Annual Meeting, 8 p.m, 

March 0.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 20.— R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 22 .—Exhibition Colonial Fruit, R.H.8. Hall (2 days). 
„ 28.—Liverpool Hort. Association Spring Flower 
Show (2 days). 

April 3.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex Hort. 
Soc. Spring Show (2 days). 

,, 4.—Ipswich Daffodil Show. 

„ 17.—R.H.S. Meeting ; also Primula and Auricula 

Soc, Show, 

„ 25.—Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

M a>- 1.-R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 9.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh (2 days), 

,, 15.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 29.—Temple Show (3 days). 

June 6.—R.H.S.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days), 

„ 12.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 20.—R.H.S. Show of Table Decorations. 

„ 26.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 27.—Southampton Rose Show. 

July 4.—Croydon Hort. Show. 

,, 6.—Sweet Tea Society's Show. 

,, 6.—Oresford and District Rose Society. 

,, 10.—1UI.S. Summer Show at Holland House. 

„ 17.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 18 .—Royal Caledonian Soc. and National Rose Soo. 
at Edinburgh. 

,, 20 .—Southampton Carnation, Sweet Pea, and Fruit 
1 Show. 

,, 24.—Carnation and Piootee Soc., R.H.S. 

„ 26.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 days), 

,, 30.—Conference on Plant Breeding (4 days). 

August 1.—Midland Carnation and Piootee Society 
(2 days); Bishop's Stortford Hort. Society. 
„ 14.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 21.—Brighton and Sussex Hort, Soo. Summer 8how 

(2 days). 

„ 28.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

September 6.—National Dahlia Society’s Exhibition at 
Crystal Palace (2 days). 

„ 11.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 12.—Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh 

(2 days). 

„ 19.—National Rose Society, Autumn Show, 

„ 25.—R.H.S. Meeting, 

October 9.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 16.—British-grown Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 23.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland Fruit 

and Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
November 6.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort. Soc. Chrysanthemum 8how (2days); 
Southampton Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show (2 days). 

„ IS.—Birmingham Hort. Show (3 days). 

„ 16. —Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 20.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

December 4.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

,, 11.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 days). 


Magnificent plants at Sale Prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders of 10s. and over packed free 
and carriage paid. 

DWARFS.— HP.’a, 5a. per dozen ; 30a. per hundred, In 
any of the following varieties, which include the beet in cul¬ 
tivation: Marie Baumann, General Jacqueminot, Prinoe 
Camille de Rohan, Pride o* Waltham, Margaret Dickson 
Bardon Job, Beauty of Waltham, Ulrich Brunner, Kai'erin 
Frederick, Alfred Colomb, Violet Bouyer. Duke of Took. 
Mrs. Laing, Jennie Dickson, Mrs. Shannon Crawford. Victor 
Hugo, Jean Oherpin Madame G. Luizet Lady Helen Siewaru 
Captain Hayward, Pink China, Marseille de Lyon, and many 
others. For colours and descriptions B«e Catalogue, free on 
application. 

DWARFS.- Teas and H. Teas. 7«. dozen; 59s hundred, 
selected from th« following : La France, Kaverin Frederick, 
MarOchal Niel, Peace. Liberty, Catherine Merinet. K. A. 
Victoria, W. A Richardson. Caroline Tescout, Sunrise, 
Niphetos. Devnoiensis, Celine Forest ier, Gloire de Dijon, 
Hafrano, Madame Faloot, Boiniuet d'Or, Perle dea Jardins, 
I/Ideal, Reve d'Or. Climbing La France, White Marnan 
Coohet, Mme. C. Guinnoivean, The Bride, Lady Robert*, 
Etoile de Fiance, Souvenir de P. Nottiog. Mme. Jean Dupuy, 
Beaute Inconatante, Mra. E. Mawley. and many others. For 
colours and descriptions see Catalogue, free on application. 

STANDARDS.— Fine heads, 15a. doz«n; £5 per hun¬ 
dred. Half-Stanaards, 12a. per dozen: £4 per hundred. 
Selected from the followirg: Duke of Edinburgh, General 
Jacqueminot, Prince Camille de Rohan, Charles Lefebvro, 
Dupuy Jamain, Boule de Neige, Heury Bennett, a. K. 
Williams, Victor Hugo, Eugene Furst, Pride of Wallhaui, 
Gloire Lyonaise, Mrs J. Laing. Miss Jennie Dickson. Augus¬ 
tine Guinnoiseau, Caroline Teetout, Margaret DickaoD, 
Captain Hayward, Mra. Sharman Crawford, Crimson 
Rambler, Frau Karl Druachki (IBs. per dozen), and many 
others. 

CLIMBERS —Strong, 12a. dozen; extra strong, 15a. 
dozen: Crimson Rambler*, Dorothy Perkins, Ards Rover, 
Gloire de Dijon. R. M. Henrietta, Alberic Barbier, Ruga, 
Bennett'* Seedling, Aelaia, Waltham Climbers, Grass an 
Tepliiz, Rene Andre, Mm*. Berard, Caroline Tentout (CL), 
Rosa Polyantha, Psyche, F&lcite-Perpetue, and others. 


Vigorous and prolific. Special offer of the beat 12 Apples 
in cultivation, packed free, and carriage paid. 3 year bush 
trees. List on application. 

ANNUAL CLEARANCE. 

We are now clearing certain areas which are required for 
replanting, and are offering healthy and well grown trees at 
Sale price* as under. Popular varieties, our selection. 

Orders of ,£l and over packed free and carriage paid. 3 years 
and over Fruiting Trees. 

APPLES.— Bush or Pyramids, 15a doz. ; £5 100. Espa¬ 
lier. 30 a doz.; £12 100 Half ctandards, 18s. doz.; £6 100. 
FEARS* PLUMS. & CHERRIES.-Bu*h or Py*a- 

mid, 16*. doz.; £6 100. Trained, 30s. doz. Standards, 18s. 
do/..: £4 1L0. 

Selected trees of any of the above at a small increase ia 
price 

GOOSEBERRIES & CURRANTS.-3s. dozen 

20s. 100. 

RASPBERRIES.— "Superlative,' Is. 6d. dozen; 8a. 
100; 50 a. per 1,000 

LOGAN BERRIES.— Grand new fruit, la. Bd. each: 

12a. dozen. 

Immense stork of Fruit Tree*, Ornamental True nnd Shrub*, 
Climbers, and Hardy Perennials to offer. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


NURSERYMEN AND 
SEED MERCHANTS. 


WORCESTER, 


80 Acres of Saleable 
Tree*. 


TheBARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 


BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX, 


The best procurable. 
Lists free. 


lUUUl You want) a Greeu- 

# house, bub don’b relish 

OUT the expense. We can 

* I save your pockeb much 

warden of the strain. We 

* supply greenhouse 
materials of every kind. Horticultural 
Glass and ready cub woodwork just 
waiting to be put together. Don’t 
envy other people 
—pub up your own 
house and frames. 


1907 

January 8.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

,, 22.—R.H.8. Meeting. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


Hundreds of Thou¬ 
sands. Bushes in 
variety. Packing; and 
Carriage Free, for 
cash with order 8/- 
per doz. 60/- per 100. 
AU other Nursery 
Stock Carriage 
forward. 


M osembryantliemum, 
Michauxia Tchiliatchewi, 
Gnaphaliuin margaritaceum. 
Oh ! these Latin names ; 
they are a nuisance. 

Yes ; but our 
Yew Seed Catalogue 
gives English names 
in addition to the Latin, 
and an Index of 
ten 8vo. pages. 
Cultural directions for every¬ 
thing, and all Seeds in 
Penny Packets. 

1 seed to 4,000 seeds in each 

The Co-operative Bees , Ltd. 

B ui 1 d i . ix£rp< 

Digitized by C iCH 


Our Catalogue 

will save you much hard 

toil and a Lot of Money. 
It’s FREE for the asking. 
Want one 7 


CHEAP WOOD CO. 
Deptford Green, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Ornamental Trees (91 
Acres). A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbace¬ 
ous Plants. 4 Acres 
of Glass. Clematis 
and other climbers 
in pots. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Stay, dec. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in bagL Lota under 10 cwt., 4s. p«r 
own. at works, or 58. per cwt. Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England. 

Extract* from 30th Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO FOR POTATOES, VEGETABLES, 4a 
J. J. Forster, Baddlly: "Potatoessplendid. Cauliflower*. 
Peas, and Cabbage best I ever bad. Highly pleased." H. H. 
Stott, Itchen: Vegetables, entire satisfaction. Econo¬ 
mical and effective. Good pieventative of fly, slug, 4o." 

NATIVE GUANO FOR FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, 4a 
H. G. Terry, Elleeborough: "Lawns, Cucumbers, Tome- 
toes, and Asparagus. Excellent all round." R. P. Sheldon 
Twyford : "Satisfactory in every way for Roses, Carnations 
and Chrysanthemums and economical." 

Orders to the Native Guano C<L. Ltd« 29, New 

Bridge Street; Rlackfriars, London, E O. where Pamphlets of 


GENERAL CATALOGUE. 

( 190 panes) of Nursery Stork, with hundreds of 
ilustr&tlon* «n>l full of valuable information,free 
on receipt of 3d. for pontage. Please mention this 

paper. RICHARD SMITH ft Co., W0RCE8TER, 


■MILITARY KNEE BOOTS, smart) appear- 

■LI!- anoe, 7s. fid. per pair. Naval Knee Boots, very Btrong, 
6a. fid. per pair. Bluchers, 5a. 6d. per pair. Any size; carr. 
paid. Oaah rer.nmed not approved.— H. J. OARHON. Rye. 

lWTILlTAHY CLOTHING.—4,UUU Dark GTey 
■LLL or Blue Waterproof Cloth OVEROOAT8, put out of 
service for other pattern either, carriage paid, 7a fid.; name 
size required. Large Capes, same material, 3b. fid.—H. J. 
GASSON, Rye. 


apping 


Testimonials, Ac., may be ol 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1,406—You XXVII. 


Founded by W\ Jtobinson, Author of “ The Bullish Flmcer Garden." 


FEBRUARY 17, 1906 


IN D13 X 


Acacia pubefleons 
Aconiium Wilsoni 
Anemones, raising .. 
Apple pruning 

Birds. 

Calceolaria, a few 
species of 

Carnation Rabv Castle 
Carnations old and 

new. 

Carrot Carters Long 
Forcing 

Celery. 

Chorozetna varium .. 
Chrysanthemum Miss 
Codrington .. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums, 

early. 

Clematises for wall .. 


064 

002 

009 

057 

698 

603 

062 


667 
067 
069 

661 

004 

P6t 

668 


| Cold-frames .. 

007 

Garden work .. 

667 

Manuring, artificial .. 606 

Plants in the spare 


1 Conservatory .. 

067 

Hazels, the Asiatic 


Mushroom culture 065 

room. 

667 

i Cupreusus macrocar pa 


Witch 

659 

Mushroom-house 637 

Raspberries, pruning 

668 

! in chalky soil 

659 

Heliotropes from seed 

032 

Mushrooms in January 007 

Rose, climbing, for ease 


Dendrobium nobile, 


Honeysuckle, prun- 


Opuntia dying .. 004 

wall. 

669 

treatment of 

605 

ing. 

008 

Orchids.065 

Rose Climbing La 


I Forcing-house.. 

007 

Indoor plants .. 

003 

Outdoor garden .. 607 

Vesuve 

060 

i Fruit. 

067 

Jasminum nudiflorum 


Outdoor plants 031 

Rose cuttings .. 

0t,9 

Fruit garden .. 

60S 

increasing .. 

608 

Pansies, Tufted, plant- 

Rose mounds .. 

060 

Fruit - tree border, 


Kitchen garden crop- 


ing. 662 

Rose. Rambler, on 


grubs in 

600 

pm«. 

060 

Peaches outdoors .. 658 

trellis. 

GfO 

Fruit-trees in Northern 


Lavender failing 

60S 1 

Pear lielllssiine 

Roses. 

000 

India. 

657 

]-aw and custom 

003 

d’Hiver, stewing .. 058 

Roses, climbing, to 


Fruit-trees on lime- 


London square gar- 


Peas, Sweet, a dozen 

plant on top of slop- 


stone walls .. 

658 

dens, the state of .. 

057 

good. 062 

ing bank 

eco 

Garden, Devon, notes 


| Lungwort (Mertensia) 

601 

Pines.607 

Roses, Fairy, treat- 


from a 

662 

Magnolia hjpoleuca .. 

6f>9 

Plants and flowers .. 000 

mentof 

660 

Garden diary, extracts 


Manure, soot as a 

060 

Plants for toady 

Roses planted ia cold 


from a 

60S 

Mormodes badium 


border .. .. 669 

greenhouse, prun- 


Gardening, school 

666 

1 luteum 

665 

Pi i urosaB from seed.. 668 

1 . 

669 1 


Roses, town, and how 
to grow them ., 660 

Roses under glass, 
hardy plants among 068 
Saxifrages, soil for .. t62 
Sings in garden .. 609 

“The Royal Horticul* 
tural Society’s Jour* 

naL".068 

Trees and shrubs .. 669 
Trees as soil drainers 659 
Trees espalier, failing OBO 
Vegetable garden .. 068 
Vegetables .. ,. 665 

Vinery, late .. .. 007 

Vines, shaking out, 

when planting .. 058 
Wallflowers .. .. 002 

Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing .668 


THE STATE OF LONDON SQUARE 
GARDENS. 

In spite of the widespread love of gardening 
and the great number of books and papers 
on the subject, and some undoubted revival 
of interest in it, the state of the London 
square gardens is astounding to anyone 
who knows .vhat might be made of them. 
The apathy, ignorance, and tolerance of 
ugliness shown are amazing, as one may 
see bv walking round St. James’s-square or 
almost any other square in central London. 
A ragged screen of wild Privet or Lilac 
takes up all the ground, the soil beneath 
being dug up every year, leaving a hideous 
black surface. Anything good in the squares 
—and there are often fine things, like trees 
— is not seen owing to this effacing screen. 
The stereotyped muddling and pruning ot 
all shrubs to one shape and digging every 
year systematically destroy any beauty or 
vigour they might otherwise have. If the 
squares so ill-treated were in the East-end 
or any obscure quarter of the town the 
neglect might be explained, but they are in 
the centre of the wealthy “intellectuals,” 
Cavendish-square being a very bad example. 
In this square many valuable Hollies were 
planted for a screen, but they came under 
the stereotyped rule of clipping and took a 
pig’s-back shape. Some people are satisfied 
with cutting the berries off Hollies, but in 
this case the leaves are sacrificed also, and 
the beautiful effect of the trees is hidden by 
the ragged screen. It would be easy to 
make this a pleasant oasis in London by 
grouping summer-leafing shrubs that thrive 
in a town atmosphere, and the black earth 
surface should be got rid of. These squares 
have almost every advantage that a planter 
could wish for—shelter, good soil, summer 
sun, and good backgrounds of buildings; 
so that the main thing would be to adapt 
the vegetation to the conditions of the 
London winters, using those plants and 
shrubs that endure them. The bushes 
used now do not even make a good screen, 
as, owing to underneath pruning, they take 
wrong shapes and fall into bad health, and 
one sees dimly through their naked limbs. 

In these squares all should be open and 
airy, with flowering shrubs as well as the 
trees that now adorn them ; and each 
might be made an oasis of beauty. Now 
they are not merelyi ugly ’jmd dismal in 


themselves, but have a deplorable effect 
on the passer-by, who naturally is led to 
think that there cannot be much in an art 
which arrives at such results in the best 
situations in the greatest city in the 
world and in the land of men supposed to 
be the most advanced in gardening. 

_W. R. 

FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— I am sending you some photos of Pear 
and Peach-trees, showing how they winter 
with lie in the tropics, but at an elevation of 
7.000 feet. The trees are all from Sydney, 
New South Wales, and are rising three years 
old. You will notice all are grown as stan¬ 
dards, as, though they can be trained on walls 
or as espaliers, it ie not necessary in this 
sunny clime. The trees are all wintering and 
have just had their annual dressing, and as 
the soil is deficient in lime I apply it in the 
form of slaked lime on the surface each 
year. I have seven acres in fruit-trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Nectarines. Apri¬ 
cots, and Plums do very well, n« also the 
Japanese Plums and the Persimmon. The 
last are too young yet to fruit, though the 
growth is all that can be desired. I'igs, Chest¬ 
nuts, and Walnuts are also promising well. 
Cherries, Currants, and Gooseberries grow, 
but, I fear, will never fruit well, owing to the 
mildness of the climate. 

The “ Cliesymoyn ” grows and fruits well, 
and 1 am surprised that it is not grown more 
largely at home on the south coast, or even 
further north, in pots or tubs, when it could 
lie moved into a temperate house for the win¬ 
ter. It is a delicious fruit and comes true 
from seed. The trees in the back ground of 
the photos are the ubiquitous Eucalyptus, 
which grows better on these hills at the 
higher elevations than even in Australia, and, 
except for its U6e for fuel, or as windbreaks, 
is not a desirable tree to plant, especially 
near springs, which I have known it to suck 
completely dry. The Grevillea, which also 
grows weil, has not the disadvantages of the 
Eucalyptus, and yields an enormous quantity 
of leaf during the year. 

George Oakes. 

Downham, Ootaramund, January 16//i, 110C. 
APFLE PRUNING. 

If still in arrears, an effort should be made 
not only to persevere with the pruning of 
Apples, but to bring it to a conclusion at an 
early date, so that the trees may be sprayed 
before the buds become too far advanced. It 
is true they are as yet quite dormant, but if 
the mild weather continues we cannot reason¬ 
ably expect them to remain so ; and not only 
that, but the fact that once vegetation is on 
the move precludes the use of caustic insecti¬ 
cides to rid the trees of insects and other 
enemies, has also to be taken into considera¬ 


tion, hence the need for urgency *in the mat 
ter. In amateurs’ gardens where space will 
not allow of the trees attaining large dimen¬ 
sions close pruning has, perforce, to be re¬ 
sorted to once they fill their allotted space, 
and, of course, it is only trees worked on the 
dwarfing or Paradise-stock that will submit 
to such close restriction, but that they will 
do so if proper precautions are taken to keep 
the roots in subjection until the trees come 
into full bearing is only too well-known. This 
is the point in Apple culture where amateurs 
so often go astray, and instead of putting the 
oft-repeated advice as to lifting and root prun¬ 
ing into practice when the trees begin to get 
out of hand, they allow them to continue mak¬ 
ing strong wood and marvel why they get no 
fruit. Although late, either of these opera¬ 
tions may yet be carried out, but there should 
be no further delay. With regard to the 
actual pruning, established trees grown on the 
close, restrictive system will naturally need 
to have all spur growths and the shoots at the 
extremities of the branches cut back to two 
or three buds, but with respect to other trees 
which are allowed more freedom, the remarks 
made and advice tendered in a recent note on 
the pruning of bush, pyramid, espalier, and 
cordon Pears will apply to them, so it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to again repeat them. 

There is, however, one important item 
which was inadvertently omitted from the note 
just alluded to, and that is the peculiarity 
which some varieties of Pears, but more par¬ 
ticularly Apples, have of forming fruit-buds 
at the tops of the young shoots which were 
cut back in. July and August last. I have 
been inspecting a tree to-day that was summer 
pruned in mid-July last, but which was not 
cut back so hard as I intended it to be. Now, 
nearly all of these pruned-in pieceR of wood 
have a fine, bold fruit-bud situated at their 
extremities, and to cut these back now' would 
be the height of folly, so they will be allowed 
to fruit and be pruned back next winter in¬ 
stead. Again, some varieties form thin shoot 
growths, too short to stop in the summer 
months. These invariably produce fruit-buds 
at the tips—in fact, on some notoriously shy 
bearers more fruit-buds are produced in this 
way than on the spurs—and the only way of 
inducing them to yield anything approaching 
a crop of fruit is to leave these growths intact 
and cut them back hard after the crop has 
been gathered. Anyone in the least ac¬ 
quainted with fruit-trees can at once discri¬ 
minate between the wood and fruit-buds on 
either Apple or Pear-trees, so there should 
be no difficulty in determining which of these 
growths should be left and which should be 
cut away. The greatest danger lies with the 
pruner who prunes by rule of thumb, for he 
invariably sacrifices these said shoots for the 
sake of making the trees look neat and t : dv, 
with the result that the chances of obtaining 
any or a crop of fruit is often largely dis¬ 
counted thereby. The fruits produced under 
the above-mentioned circumstances ore 
usually large in size, and, owing to their 
free exposure to sunlight and air, clear in the 
skin, highly coloured, and of the very best 
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There is one other matter to which atten¬ 
tion should be directed, and that is to bestow 
a certain amount of training on young 
pyramid and bush trees while in a pliable con¬ 
dition—particularly to such as are naturally 
inclined to make upright growth. There is 
not tho slightest need to provide hoops or 
trellis work for this purpose, as a few short 
stakes driven in at convenient distances round 
each tree suffice. To these stakes the 
branches—it is usually the lowermost ones 
which require most attention—may bo 
fastened with tarred twine, and by the time 
the ties become useless the branches will be 
too set to revert to their original position. 
In pyramids the central or leading shoot must 
be retained for extending the tree upwards, 
merely tipping it, but I prefer to dispense 
with it in the case of bushes, because it 
has the effect of opening the centre of the 
tree for the full admission of sunlight and air. 

_A. W. 

FRUIT TREES ON LIMESTONE WALLS. 
“Torquay,” in the issue of January 27th 
(p. 627), complains of his 
fruit-trees failing to do 
well on the limestone walls 
with which his kitchen 
garden is enclosed, and 
asks as to whether the 
walls are at fault? Unfor¬ 
tunately, lie fails to state 
whether the roots and the 
compost tne trees are plan¬ 
ted in is in good order; 
also if they receive proper 
cultural attention the year 
through. I will, however, 
assume that all is as it 
should be. Having once 
had to contend with the 
drawbacks connected with 
growing fruit-trees on a 
Jong length of wall com¬ 
posed principally of lime¬ 
stone, I overcame the diffi¬ 
culty by colouring it a 
warm brick-red tnrough- 
out. This was done in the 
winter months, the trees 
being temporarily de¬ 
tached meanwime, and the 
colour-wash stood good for 
years afterwards. The 
wash was made as fol¬ 

lows:—A bushel of lime 
fresh from the kiln was 
first placed in a tub and 
slaked, after which enough 
water was added to make 
the whole into a liquid. 

Enough Venetian red was 
then stirred in to make the 
wash a warm brick red 
colour—a little of the 

liquid being brushed on 
the wall first to ascertain 
if it was of the desired tint 
—and then a gallon of 
boiled linseed oil was 

poured in and the whole of 
the contents briskly stirred 
for some minutes to ensure 
thorough amalgamation. 

It was then ready for use, and was applied 
while warm with whitewash brushes, 

the liquid being well brushed into the 
face of the wall, including all joints 

and crevices, nil of which were effectu¬ 
ally sealed up. Enough of the wash 
must be made to do the entire wall at the 
outset, otherwise a second mixing might re¬ 
sult in the tint obtained varying somewhat 
from that of the original. The wash requires 
to be well stirred each time any of the 
liquid is taken from the tub, and if it becomes 
too thick towards the bottom dilute with 
warm water. If “Torquay’s” wall is in a 
bad state as regards joints, in consequence 
of the mortar having perished, these should 
be pointed prior to the colour washing being 
done. In any case, this simple remedy had 
an excellent effect on the trees, and the time 
and labour involved were more than com¬ 
pensated for by the splendid crops of fruit 
which the trees bore afterwards as a result. 
Walls built of limestone are, in m; 
the worst possible 

Digitrzf~ u 


ly very cold, but very absorbent also. 
The evil can, in a great measure, be averted 
by the above-named means, the oil used in 
the wash being the means of sealing up the 
pores of the stones, the colour also rendering 
the wall much warmer. A. W. 


PEACHES OUTDOORS. 

The season has again come round when these 
must have attention in the matter of prun¬ 
ing, washing, and retraining. "Where the 
walls are wired it is an easy matter to cut 
away any wood not required for fruiting this 
summer, before the trees are unfastened, but 
where nail and shred are in use the necessary 
pruning can be more expeditiously carried out 
after the trees are loosened from the wall. 
Many growers do the necessary pruning im¬ 
mediately the crop is taken from the tree, but 
where plenty of space is allowed between 
each shoot for the summer growth to be 
trained in there is no necessity for the work 
to be done at that season, as a re arrangement 
of shoots in many instances must be carried 
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Fruit of Magnolia hypoleuea. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ 
garden’at Hatslemere. (See opposite page.) 


out or the trees present a very untidy ap¬ 
pearance for some months. Most of the wood 
that bore fruit last year ean usually be dis¬ 
pensed with, although a shoot here and there 
may be required for extension of the tree or 
to fill up a bare place on the wall until 
another young one can take its place. Such 
pruning should be done with a good sharp 
knife, not the secateur, which is more suit¬ 
able for spur pruning Apples, Pears, Plums, 
etc. Unless the trees were much troubled 
with black aphis the past year, the wash 
may consist of soft-soap and water made into 
a good lather, and then squeeze a little 
flowers of sulphur into it, adding one pint of 
Quassia extract to each four gallons of liquid 
if aphis abounds. Much care is required 
using brushes to wash the trees with, draw¬ 
ing tne brush or sponge towards the extremity 
of the shoot, or the danger of knocking off 
the flower-buds will be great. The next thing 
will be to get the trees placed in position 
again. The main branches Bhould radiate 
right and left, to equalise the flow of sap, 


allowing a space of quite 3 inches between 
each fruiting shoot, or much crowding must 
ensue ere the summer shoots are trained in 
later on in the season. See that n® shoot is 
tied too tight. If it is not intended to remove 
the surface soil of the border, give it a 
moderate sprinkling of lime, soot, and wood- 
ashes, and then fork it up about 3 inches 
deep, cutting clean out any vestige of sucker¬ 
like growth that may be found. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Pruning Raspberries —What is the proper 
time to prune Raspberry canes, and on what prin¬ 
ciple should it be done?—N ovice. 

[The pruning of these is generally left till 
late in the season, so that rains may not pene¬ 
trate the pith of the shortened Canes and 
cause them to split under the influence of 
frost. It should now be safe to deal with 
them. Well-managed Raspberry plots should 
have had last year’s fruiting caneB cut out 
in the autumn immediately after fruiting, to¬ 
gether with the weaker canes made during the 
season, and in this case all that remains to 
be done is to shorten those that are left to a 
convenient length for the position they 
occupy and the mode of training to which 
they are subjected. In private gardens it is 
the custom to leave long canes and to use 
some kind of support for them. In this way 
the crop lasts a little longer than it does under 
the market grower’s system of shortening 
sufficiently to make the canes self-supporting. 
Where stakes only are used as supports, from 
four to six canes may be loosely tied up to 
each stake, and in this way they do fairly 
well; but we much prefer tying to wires, as 
each cane can then have ample room. The 
canes may be tied to the wires in any position 
that fancy dictates. When pruning and tying 
are finished, give the ground a good mulch 
of half-decayed manure, this being a wonder¬ 
ful help to growth, especially in a dry season. 
No digging should be allowed in the Rasp¬ 
berry plot, as it cannot be done without 
sacrificing a quantity of feeding roots.] 

Shaking out Vines when planting.— 

When planting out a Vine or fruit-tree of 
any kind in a dormant state that has been 
grown in a pot and become pot-bound, shako 
all the soil from the roots and disentangle 
them, spreading them out thinly and as 
widely as possible into the new soil, being 
careful that fine soil is worked in amongst 
the roots. If dry, give a good watering, to 
settle the soil amongst the roots. I prefer 
this to treading. When growth begins the 
roots will quickly take to the new soil. When 
Vines are planted out with the ball of soil 
intact, and much root-bound, the roots fre¬ 
quently are a long time in finding their way 
into the fresh soil. It is no uncommon tiling 
when they are planted in this way to find the 
ball as dry as possible from the water running 
down between the old hard ball and the new 
soil. When planted in a green and growing 
state there is not this danger. I have found 
many pot plants suffer in the same way.— 
J. C. F. 

Stewing Pear Bellissime d hiver.— In a 

recent issue a word of praise was given stew¬ 
ing Pears. I quite agree with all that was said 
as to their value when stewed. The general 
opinion is that they take a lifetime to come 
into bearing. This is not so, however, if 
free-bearing kinds are planted. Some eight 
or nine years ago 1 planted Uvedale’s, 
Catillac, and Bellissime d’hiver at the foot 
of a stone wall facing south. Bellissime 
d’hiver has given me fruit now for four sea¬ 
sons. In 1904 and 1905 there were good crops 
of this. Early in February this Pear is most 
useful, seeing fruit for cooking is scarce. The 
two other kinds named have given me hardly 
a fruit, though all the three kinds receive 
the same treatment. I am glad you said a 
good word for Verulam. I, too, have found 
it free-bearing, doing well as an orchard stan¬ 
dard. Leon Leclere do Laval I find is a good 
kind to plant as a bush. When I had to do 
with a dry soil I found this crop more freely 
than on a heavy soil. These last three kinds 
should be planted For early bearing.—J, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA. 

Apart from the beauty of their blossoms, the 
fruits of some of the Magnolias, which are 
produced in a conc-like head, are decidedly 
attractive, and in the case of the North 
American Magnolia tripetula they impart 
ouite an additional feature to the tree. In 
the accompanying illustration is shown the 
fruit of the Japanese Magnolia hypoleuca, : 
which travellers in its native forests have 
spoken of as one of the finest of all deciduous 
Magnolias. At present the plants in this 
country nre small. In the leafage it is by no 
means unlike the North American species just 
mentioned, while the flowers nre described | 
ns being creamy-white, each 6 inches to 
7 inches across, with large, concave, obovnte 
petals, nnd delightfully perfumed. The first 
recorded instance of its flowering in this 
country was at Coombe Wood, in 1893, and 
exhibited therefrom on May 9th, n first-class 
certificate was awarded it.’ Concerning this 


0 inches or 7 inches across when expanded, 
with creamy-white petals and brilliant scarlet 
filaments, appear in May and Juno, after tho 
leaves aro nearly full grown, and nre very 
frngrnnt. Magnolia hypoleuca is still rare 
in gardens, though it was sent by Mr. Thomas 
Hogg to tho United States os early as 180. r », 
and has flowered in the neighbourhood of 
New York nnd Boston.” 

Mr. Goldring, who visited Japan about a 
dozen years ago, was ulso much impressed 
with Mngnolia liypoleuca in its native forests, 
nnd wrote thus concerning it: "This Mag¬ 
nolia was unquestionably the finest tree I 
saw in Japan when there during all the 
flowering mouth of May. I ahull never for¬ 
get the impression that the first sight of this 
glorious tree made upon me when touring 
among the hills of the Hnkone Range. There 
you see it among tho trees of the forest, often 
renring a massive head of broad foliage above 
the re*t, and with great soft white flowers 
topping the young shoots. Its blossoms are 
as lnrga as those of M. grandiflora (as it 
flowers about Loudon), nnd almost as frag¬ 



Flower cf Magnolia liyi*olem.a. 


Magnolia in a state of nature, Professor Sar¬ 
gent, in the ‘‘Forest Flora of Japan,” thus 
writes: “ Magnolia hypoleuca is one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the deciduous¬ 
leaved Magnolias. In the early autumn, 
when the cones of fruit, which exceed those 
of any of our species in size, nnd nre some¬ 
times 8 inches long, nnd brilliant scarlet in 
colour, stand out on the branches, it is the 
most striking feature of the forests of Hok¬ 
kaido. Like Magnolia tripetala, it is a treo 
of open habit, with long, spreading, irregu¬ 
larly contorted branches, covered, ns well as 
the truuk, with pale, smooth bark. The 
leaves, however, nre not so much crowded 
together at the ends of the flowering branches 
as they are in the American species, but are 
placed rather remotely on the brnnchlets; 
they are 12 inches or 14 inches long, 
and 7 inches or 8 inches broad, and on young, 
vigorous trees are sometimes twice this size. 
On the upper surface they are light bright 
green, nnd pale steel blue, or sometimes al¬ 
most silvery, on the lower surface, so that 
when raised by the wiiuflTlev oive Ujelrge a 
light amt cheerful npp<mr»«{ejf TmQiJ^cts, 


rant. Its leaves are a foot long, as broad ns 
those of M. l’rnseri and M. auriculatn, nnd, 
being very glaucous beneath, have a peculiar 
appearance as the wind upturns them. It 
was so plentiful in one place that the natives 
were decorating their cottages with great 
flowering branches, which last for days in 
beauty. The tree grows at such high eleva¬ 
tions that in all probability it will be hardy 
in these islands, especially os it is deciduous, 
and therefore not so liable to injury.” 


THE ASIATIC WITCH HAZELS. 

Of the numerous introductions from China 
and Japan within the last fifty ears none are 
more interesting during the early months of 
the year than the different Witch Hazels 
(Hamamelis), for, thickly clothed as they are 
with curious starry blossoms of some shade of 
yellow', they are totally unlike most of our 
flowering trees nnd shrubs. The only species 
known in our gardens for a very long time 
was Hamnmelis virgimen, introduced from 
the Western Continent in 1736. This is. ns a 
rule, only to be found in a few old fashioned 


CoO 


gardens, where it forms a somewhat open 
bush, clothed with leaves suggesting those of 
tho Hazel. Late in tho autumn the curious 
brownish-yellow flowers are borne, but tho 
most that can be said for them is that they 
are interesting, as even when at their best 
they practically add nothing to the ornamental 
qualities of tho specimen. For many years 
this stood out ns the only representative of 
the family till the discovery of H. nrborea nnd 
allied forms in Japan, nnd still more recently 
II. mollis in Central China. According to 
the " Dictionary of Gardening.” If. nrborea 
was introduced from Japan in 1862, but it was 
practically unknown for a long time after 
that; indeed, w-hpn given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate by tho Royal Horticultural Society, in 
1881, few recognised it. 

Hamamelis akbokea is the Inrgest grow¬ 
ing, nnd by far the most tree-like of tho 
family, but it will flower freely when not 
more than 6 feet in Height. It usually pro¬ 
duces a more or less decided leader, while the 
side branches are disposed in an irregular 
fashion. The quaint, starry flowers, with 
their orange-yellow petals, are so numerous 
that at a little distance a specimen during 
sunshine appears like a golden cloud, while 
closer inspection reveals the beauty of the 
much-crisped segments and the purplish 
centre of the flower. Between this species and 

Hamamelis japonica there hns been at 
times a certain amount of confusion, but the 
plants, ns grown in gardens and nurseries, 
are, from a horticultural standpoint, Quito 
distinct from each other. The habit of II. 
japonica is essentially that of an open bush 
whose branches have a more or less upward 
tendency. While the flowers are of much the 
same character as in H. arborea, they nre of 
a somewhat lighter shade of yellow. 

Hamamelis japonica Zuccariniana is, in 
general appearance, a counterpart of the 
type, except that the colour of the blossoms 
is a clear citron-yellow. From this circum¬ 
stance it stands out as quite distinct from tho 
various members of the Witch Hnzcl family. 

Hamamelib mollis. —This, the most re¬ 
cently introduced of the genus, is a nntive of 
Centrnl China, where it was first discovered 
by Dr. Henry, but for its introduction into 
British gnrdeiis we are, I believe, indebted to 
Messrs. Veiteli, of Chelsea. In its native 
state it is said to form quite a tree, attaining 
the height of 30 fpet, but the specimens of it. 
at present in this country are comparatively 
small. Still, as it flowers freely when not 
more than a yard in height, it may, for general 
purposes, be* regarded as essentially n shrub. 
Tho leaves of this are large, broadly ovate, 
and soft to the touch, from the hairs with 
which they are thickly clothed. The bright, 
yellow flowers are quite as large, if not larger, 
than those of H. arlioren, while instead of the 
petals being crimped they nre, in II. mollis, 
almost straight, being just hooked at the end. 
The hardiness of this species during a very 
severe winter has yet to bn tested, but there 
is at least a certain amount of doubt whether 
it will prove quite ns hardy ns H. arboren. 
At all events, during such winters as we have 
experienced of late it has not been injured, 
though it has, in some cases at least, suffered 
from late spring frosts, just ns the soft, 
tender leaves were unfolding. 

These Witch Hazels make rather slow pro¬ 
gress during their early Btages, hence fair- 
sized plants command a good price in nur¬ 
series. They grow best in a deep, effectually- 
drained loam that is not of too heavy a nature. 
They should also, if possible, be so situated 
as to allow of close inspection. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cuprossus macrocarpa in chalky soil — 

Could you tell me if the Cupressus mncrocarpu is a 
good tree to plant on chalky toil? There nre about 
2 feet of cood mould over the chalk in my garden. 
Kindlv tell me if the trees will die when the roots 
reach’ the chalk? At present mine nre doing well, 
and growing quickly. They have been planted 
three or four years.—D enis 

[This is one of the best of the Conifers for 
chalky soils, and there is no danger of your 
specimens dying when the roots have pene¬ 
trated the top layer of loam and reached tho 
chalk.] 

Trees as soil drainers. -The amount of 
moi/iture w’Eieh a tfec. ti\kea_Ijf<5ui_*Ii5 Soil is 
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greater than oue might suppose. The Euca¬ 
lyptus in semi-tropical, and the Willow in 
temperate climates, will frequently turn 
swamps into firm ground by sucking up mois¬ 
ture. This characteristic of trees extracting 
moisture from the earth and pouring it forth 
into the atmosphere partially explains why 
countries denuded of trees are so liable to 
suffer from severe drought. Hence, the wis¬ 
dom of finding trees that suit wet ground in¬ 
stead of taking the often futile course of 
draining it. Among such trees, White Pop¬ 
lars, Norway Spruce, Sitka Spruce, Hem¬ 
lock Spruce, Alder, and the White, Yellow, 
and Crack Willows may be used. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

TOWN HOSES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

There is a general impression that Roses 
will not grow in gardens situated in the midst 
of large towns and cities. Now, whilst grant¬ 
ing that the purer the air and the better the 
soil the greater success in Rose culture is to 
be achieved, no one need despair of growing 
some very good Roses in or near a large town, 
provided careful attention is given to the 
planting and in the selection of the plants 
and varieties. In many gardens I have had 
to do with I have found the cause of failure 
was not so much in the plants as the poor 
preparation. The ordinary bed or border had 
simply been dug up the depth of the spade 
and the plants put in. Manure had been 
liberally supplied, as if to make up for the 
absence of deep cultivation, which is essentinl 
to success. Where it is contemplated plant¬ 
ing some Roses this season—and it is not too 
late bv any means—1 would advise that the 
soil be thrown out at least 18 inches deep, 
then, with a long pronged fork, the bottom 
soil broken up. If this happens to consist of 
a lot of brickbats, ashes, or other rubbish, 
as is too often the ca«e, let it be removed 
and replaced by some good soil from another 
part of the garden. On to the subsoil, after 
it is forked up, place a layer of well-rotted 
manure, one year old, if possible to procure 
such. Failing this, some manure from a 
cow or pig yard would be good—anything bet¬ 
ter than long, fresh stable dung. Having put 
in the manure about 2 inches thick, return 
the soil originally thrown out. Allow all to 
settle down for a week or so, then put in the 
bushes or standards. Avoid deep planting. 
This is often another cause of failure. Stan¬ 
dards or half-standards should not be planted 
more than 5 inches or 6 inches deep, and 
hushes or dwarfs should have the base of the 
shoots just beneath the soil. Before planting, 
look over the roots, and with a sharp knife cut 
off jagged ends and shorten back any that 
are longer than 6 inches. Now take out a 
hole about a foot wide and deep, and with 
the left hand hold the plant in the centre and 
shovel in some soil. Move the plant about 
slightly to assist the soil running in among 
the small roots, then with the foot tread 
firmly. Shovel in more soil, and again tread. 
Firm planting is very necessary, but planting 
must not be done when the so’l is wet ana 
sticky. Better wait awhile. At this season 
of the year all plants should have their 
growths cut back to within 4 inches or 5 inches 
of their base at the time of planting. This 
may seem drastic treatment, but it is neces¬ 
sary, and even climbing Roses are the better 
for being cut back in this way when planted 
after Christmas. 

When the Roses have been planted about 
a fortnight, they should receive another tread¬ 
ing, but not following heavy rains. Wait a 
favourable opportunity. Should there be no 
rain, it will be advisable to give the plants a 
watering following the treading, but the sur¬ 
face must always be left loose. To achieve 
this object when treading the plants, the 
holes left by the pressure imparted to the 
soil should be filled in with a little loose soil. 
This serves a double purpose in preventing 
the moisture given when watering from evapo¬ 
rating too rapidly, and also in preventing the 
drying winds from cracking the soil. 

As to varieties Jo grow ard. tl*p Kind of 
plant. I would when 


it is possible to obtain them, and there are 
some firms that strike a lot of Roses from cut¬ 
tings every year. Where own-root plants arc 
not obtainable, then ask for them on the Brier 
stock. Twenty-four best sorts for town gar¬ 
dens are : Anna Ollivier, Augustine Guinoie- 
seau, Caroline Testout, Clio, Or. Andry, Frau 
Karl Bruschki, General Jacqueminot, Grace 
Darling, Gruss an Teplitz (planted as a single 
bush and allowed to grow absolutely without 
pruning), John Hopper, La France, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Mme. Isaac Periere, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Wagram, Magna Charta, Marie 
d’Orleans, Mme. Van Houtte, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, Mrs. John Laing, Safrano, Ulrich Brun¬ 
ner, and Viscountess Folkestone. 

Rosa. 


TREATMENT OF FAIRY ROSES. 
Kindly tell me when Fairy Rosea should he pruned, 
and the beat treatment for them in pots?— 
M. POWLETT. 

[The term Fairy Rose was originally applied 
to a very tiny-flowered group known as Rose 
Lawrenciana. These are rarely met with now, 
and the term has now become associated with 
the dwarf forms of R. polyantha. You ask 
when they should be pruned. If growing out¬ 
doors, April will be time enough, but if in 
pots then prune at once. When grown out¬ 
doors the pruning would depend upon the 
object intended in growing these Roses; 
whether in small beds, or as an edging to 
standard Roses, or bordering walks and 
drives. Strictly speaking, the Polyantha 
Rose should be pruned very sparingly, merely 
just thinning out the centres of the plants 
and cutting out dead wood. We have seen 
plants of Ceeile Brunner, this having, per¬ 
haps, the tiniest flower of the whole tribe, 
make bushes 4 feet in height and nearly as 
much through. But, if required to be kept 
dwarf, the plants may be cut down to the 
ground each year, or. say, to within 5 inches 
or 6 inches of the ground. If grown as pot- 
plants, treat them similar to Tea Roses. 
Prune the small shoots back to three or four 
eyefl, and retain the stronger growths from 
9 inches to 12 inches long. The plants should 
be well tied out as soon ns pruned, so as to 
get shapely bushes. Start them very gently 
at first, in a temperature of about *45 dees, 
at night, increasing this to 55 degs. at night, 
and about GO degs. to 65 degs. by dav. These 
Roses will also grow well with Hybrid Per¬ 
petual? in quite a cold house, where the least 
possible amount of artificial heat is given ; 
or they may be grown splendidly in cold pits. 
They should not be highly fed, as this in¬ 
duces a coarse flower, and the beauty of these 
Roses lies in the diminutive, but exquisitely- 
coloured, blossoms. 

All who can should grow ns pot-plants 
several of Mine. N. Levavasseur. It is called 
the dwarf Crimson Rambler, and, although 
outdoors its colour could well be improved, 
under glass it is extremely useful in the dull 
months of the year. Other charming sorts are 
Perle d’Or, Perle des Rouges, Eugenie 
Lamesch, Leonie Lameech, Katherina Zeimet, 
Gloire des Polyantha, Canarienvogel, Aschen- 
brodel, Philippine Lambert, Little Alfred, 
and Mme. Georges Pernet. The climbing 
form of Ceeile Brunner is one of the finest 
acquisitions to our semi-climbers for many 
years. It would make a beautiful Pillar 
Rose in a pot, or for outdoors grown as a dot 
plant in beds of the dwarf sorts. It is 
almost continuously in flower, and, altogether, 
a gem.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambler on trellis. — I have a Crimson Rambler 
Rose growing over a trellis facing due south and 
sheltered from north by dwelling-house. It has been 
three years in position, and makes vigorous growth. 
The first year it bore a few blooms, and last year 
none. Will you please advise as to treatment? 
Should it be cut back?—J. P. 0. 

[Your three-year-old plant will require little 
or no pruning this spring. You should 
spread the plant out as flat as possible, ar¬ 
ranging the growths almost fan-shaped. Then, 
if there are any thick shoots that are three 
years old, and that are crowding the growths 
of last year, you may remove one or two quite 
to the ground. You will find that some of the 
two and three vear-old growths have sent out 
some side shoots, varying in length from a 
few inches to, perhaps, 2 feet or 3 feet. The 


small shoots, cut back to about an inch of the 
old growth, and the longer shoots cut back to 
6 inches or 9 inchee. The long canes made 
last year leave full length, with the exception 
of 2 inches or 3 inches of their extreme ends. 
If you can give the plant a peck or so of good 
cow-manure it will considerably improve the 
quality of the trusses of bloom, and al 60 when 
the trusses appear some liquid cow-manure 
—say, two gallons about once a week—would 
be beneficial.] 

Climbing Rose for east wall. —What climbing 
Roses, if any, other than W. A. Richardson, will do 
against the wall of a house facing east? W. A. 
Richardson does splendidly there, but Crimson 
Rambler is always covered with mildew, and flowers 
badly. Would L'ldeal, Reine Marie Henriette, or 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant do? I should prefer a 
ied Rose.—T. (J. Williams. 

[We are not surprised to hear from you 
that W. A. Richardson succeeds well on an 
east wall. This Ro6e prefers either an eastern 
or western aspect. As you say, Crimson 
Rambler does very badly against a wall. We 
should never advise planting it in such a 
position. Ae you desire a red Rose, you will 
find Francois Crousse a good one, and Gruss 
an Teplitz would also be excellent. Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant is scarcely red, ite blos¬ 
soms being of a beautiful rich rose-pink 
colour, but it is a glorious variety, and would 
do w’ell here or as a Pillar Rose in the gar¬ 
den. You could not plant a more useful sort 
to yield a quantity of early buds of a charm¬ 
ing elongated form. Do not plant Reine 
Marie Henriette, as this sort is ns badly ad¬ 
dicted to mildew as Crimson Rambler.] 

Rose Climbing La Vesuve.— This should 
prove a useful addition to our autumn-bloom¬ 
ing climbing Roses. It is a splendid grower, 
and yields quantities of flowers, very much 
resembling those of the old Pink China, ex¬ 
cepting that there ifi a richer colouring, some¬ 
times nearly crimson. This type of Rose will 
be splendid for planting on some arch or 
pillar as a summer-flowering rambler, and 
we have now quite a nice collection that 
could be used for the purpose of giving a little 
life to the otherwise dull, flowerless arches 
in autumn. In addition to the subject of 
our note we have: Longworth Rambler, 
Allister Stella Gray. Gruss an Teplitz. 
Gottfreiil Keller. Gloire des Rose mane*. 
Fellenberg. Climbing Cramoisie-Superieur. 
Belle Vischyfioi.se, Corallina, Aiinee Vibert, 
and others. Of course, we have the Teas. 
Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes, but we usually 
look upon the majority of them as more suit¬ 
able for walls than arches, although some 
make delightful arches in sheltered gardens. 
—Rosa. 

Rose mounds.— The many interesting 
creeping and trailing Roses that are now 
available should induce the more extended 
planting of such varieties to cover mounds 
of earth or roots. No one who has not tried 
this plan can realise the beauty that might 
be created in this way. Such planting will 
not require many plants, for most of the 
sorts have the merit of covering a lot of space. 
There are many positions in every garden 
where a sort or two could well be planted. 
What a delightful feature would be a nice 
mound of roots, say, about 4 feet high, 
covered with that charming Rose, Jersey 
Beauty, or another with Una. Lady Gay, and 
similar sorts. I would suggeet one sort only 
on each mound. Where the roots are located 
the ground should be deeply moved, then the 
growth is luxuriant, clean, and beautiful. 
Do not plant on the mound. The roots must 
have a cool root run, or in the summer they 
will be parched up and all our labour be in 
vain. ___ 


Grubs In fruit-tree border.— Kindly tell me 
what the grubs or larva? are, which 1 found (several 
of them) when trenching a border that had had 
fruit-tree and ornamental Pyroses In It, etc., for 


years?—M asters. 

[The grubs that you found when trenching 
your borders are the caterpillars of the small 
or garden swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus). 
They are very deetructive pests, as they feed 
on the roots of a large number of plants. I 
cannot suggest any other way of destroying 
them but turning them up out of the ground 
and killing them, as insecticides cannot be 
made to reach them of sufficient strength to 
destroy them without at the same time in- 
juring the plants on which they are feeding.— 

C' Cj 1 
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out iii a trial bed on May Ctli following. No 
special treatment was accorded the plant*, 
and in June, 1905, every one flowered. This 
species, known in its native habitat as the 
Mountain Lungwort, is a very robust plant, 
growing quite 3 feet high. The foliage is of 
a glaucous hue and most luxuriant. The 
plant is said to favour a moist position, but 
here it succeeded well in an open bed on light 
soil. The flowers closely resemble those of 
Mertensia virginica both in form and colour, 
but are not so attractive. While in bloom it 
attracted more bees than any other garden 
flower. The wild plants of Colorado are most 
interesting, and some of them are proving 
good garden plants.” 

Dahurian Lungwort (M. dahurica).— Al¬ 
though very slender and liable to be broken 
by high winds, the plant is quite hardy, 
6 inches to 12 inches high, with erect, branch¬ 
ing steins, bearing in June panicles of hand* 
some, drooping, bright azure-blue flowers. It 
is very pretty, and suited for the rock-garden 
or border, and should be planted in a shel¬ 
tered nook in a mixture of peat and loam. 

Oyster Plant (M. maritima).— A beauti¬ 
ful native plant, usually found growing on 
the seashore. It should be given an open 
sandy soil of good depth and a sunny position. 
With its long stems of trailing habit, bearing 
blue flowers during July, it is a pretty plant 
for the rock garden, but is much loved by 
slugs. It should be tried on mounds of grit 
where it fails to do in rich soil. 

Blunt-leaved Lungwort (M. oblongi- 
folia).—A dwarf species with steins but 
6 inches to 9 inches high, bearing handsome 
clustered heads of bright blue flowers and 
deep green fleshy leaves. 

M. primuloides is found from Cashmere 
northwards upon the southern and western 
slopes of the Himalayas, but always at a 
height of from 10,000 feet to 14,000 feet above 
the tree-limit and near that of perpetual 
snow. Here it may be seen growing in masses 
amid Mosses and dwarf alpine plants, includ¬ 
ing a white-flowered Sedum, the blooms of 
which are in fine contrast to the rich purple 
of the Mertensia. The seeds from which the 
plant at Kew was grown were collected in 
Hazara, a district in the extreme north-west 
of British India and at a height of 13,000 feet, 
and were distributed from Saharunpur in the 
year 1900. The plants so obtained flowered 
in the following spring, proving this to be a 
choice perennial for the rock garden, forming 
dense tufts of small elliptic leaves on long 
petioles, and spreading by creeping under¬ 
ground stems. The flowers are borne in dense 
racemes on leafy stems, each 4 inches to 
6 inches high, their opening colour being a 
rich magenta-purple, passing with age 
through various shades, ending in pale lilac- 
blue. The plant at Kew bloomed during 
April and May, but in its native country its 
flowering season is much later in the year. It 
needs a well-drained soil, with protection 
from direct sunlight. 

Siberian Lungwort (M. sibirica).—-A tall 
kind, of delicate colour and grace of habit, 
flowering for a long period in moist garden 
soil. The small, bell-shaped flowers, borne 
in drooping clusters upon gracefully-arching 
stems, range in colour from a pale purple- 
blue to a rosy-pink in the young flowers ; 
there is also a white-flowered form. It is an 
excellent plant for the marsh garden. Siberia 
and North America. 

Virginian Cowslip (M. virginica).—This, 
the finest kind, bears in early spring droop¬ 
ing clusters of lovely purple-blue flowers on 
stems each 12 inches to 18 inches high. The 
leaves are large and of a bluish-green. The 
finest specimens are grown in moist sandy 
peat, or rich leaf soil with shelter near. It 
is a charming old garden plant. 

Two other species of Mertensia from 
the Himalayas now grown are M. elongata 
and M. echioides. The latter plant, from 
Kashmir and western Thibet, is easily known 
by its erect corolla lobes and blue flowers. 
Yet others await introduction, no less than 
six kinds being described in the flora of 
British India. 


Carnations old-apd new r Jo judge by the 
American press, nhWlifoiTm soft ion of plants 
bt'gii i 'a : l i M B«. ?ic -uh f:ir :•* vw« 

have seen here, none of his things are as good 

- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LUNGWORT (MERTENSIA). 
Widely spread over the continents of North 
America, Europe, and temperate Asia, the 
extremo forms of Mertensia are very uulike 
each other. Till recently the genus was re¬ 
presented in gardens by four or five species 


and those who have rock or marsh gardens, 
or even moist peaty or leafy borders, should 
grow them. The best of the older kinds are 
the following: — 

Alpine Lungwort (Merten&ia alpina).—A 
beautiful alpine kind, which should only be 
associated with the choicest rock-plants. The 
leaves are bluish-green; the stem is only 
6 inches to 10 inches high, and bears in 
spring or early summer one to three drooping 


Mertensia eiliata. From a photograph in Mr. Goodwin’s garden at The Elms, Kidderminster. 


from North America, of which the best known 
is, perhaps, the Virginian Cowslip ; one kind 
from Northern Asia, and our native “ Oyster 
Plant” (M. maritima). Within the last three 
years several other species, quite distinct in # 
aspect and habit from those already known’ 
in gardens, have been introduced from the 
Himalayas. None of the older kinds of Lung¬ 
wort are common in gardens, though they are 
often refined and beautiful in form of foliage 
and habit, and gracefifT'Tn Hhe mxi^ir 
flowers are borne. Thlv lifjJbj^are, 


terminal clusters of light, or, at times, dark 
blue flowers. Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Arthur R. Goodwin, The Elms, Kidder¬ 
minster, in whose garden the photograph from 
which our illustration was prepared was 
taken, writing to us about 

The Mountain Lungwort (M. eiliata), 
says: “ I received seed from Colorado in 
February, 1904, and found that it. germinated 
very quickly in a cold-frame. The seed was 
not sown until February 24th, and the young 
plants were quite large enough to be planted 
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as those raised ages before his day. As to 
improved Carnations, about which people 
talk much, I begin to aee that there is no 
great change in that way. I have a picture 
by Do Heems (born about 1600), in which the 
Carnations are ns beautiful and fine in form, 
colour, and fiizo, as ever 1 have seen 
them. He was an artist whose work was of 
the highest quality, and 1 have seen a good 
many pictures of hie in which things are 
never exaggerated in siie, and, therefore, we 
may accept this as evidence that at least 
250 years ngc» Carnations were as beautiful 
and as large as at the present day.—R. 

A DOZEN GOOD SWEET PEAS. 
For tho garden and for exhibition the fol¬ 
lowing sorts will be found suitable:-—The 
best white is, I think, Dorothy Eckford. A 
good rich cream, or, as termed by some, pale 
primrose, is the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon. Lady 
Grisel Hamilton cannot be surpassed as a 
sale lavender, and a good companion to the 
ast named, of a richer shade, really a rich 
lavender-blue, is Mrs. Walter Wright. The 
best of a bronzy-chocolate colour is Black 
Knight. There is a trio of good sorts of this 
colour, but the above variety has always 
proved the best. Countess Spencer is a 
charming pale pink, with a darker edge. 
Gladys Unwin is a new pale pink, of very 
similar form to Countess Spencer, but quite 
distinct from that variety. Undoubtedly the 
best of the rich crimson sorts is King Edward 
VII., the flower being large and attractive. 
Miss Willmott is the best of the salmon-red 
colours, the flowers large, of good form, and 
freely produced. A pretty bicolor named 
.Jeanie Gordon should be included in a col¬ 
lection of twelve, because of its large and 
handsome flowers, borne on long, stout, erect 
foot-stalks. The colour is carmine and rich 
cream. What is generally described as a rosv- 
violet Sweet Pea is Duke of Westminster. 
This colour is not, perhaps', so attractive as 
some, but is included in this collection of 
twelve for the sake of variety. It is the best 
of its kind, and should be included in this 
limited selection. The large, rich rosy blooms 
of Prince of Wales justify its inclusion in this 
list. The flowers are large, of good form, 
freely produced, and the variety is most con¬ 
sistent. The colour is distinct from that of 
all other Sweet Peas, and is invaluable both 
for homo decoration and for exhibition. 
There are several newer varieties, hut tho 
above have been found good in every way, and 
seeds of all are obtainable at a cheap rate, 
many of the newer varieties being too ex¬ 
pensive. H. A. 


PLANTING TUFTED PANSIES. 

If the ground intended for the Tufted Pan- I 
sies has not yet been dealt with, not a day’s 
delay should take place. To grow Tufted Pan¬ 
sies successfully it is essential that the 
ground should be deeply dug and well 
manured. 1 have just been dealing 
with some of the beds and borders 
left over from last autumn, and have dug 
them two spits deep, well breaking up the 
bottom. In most cases deep culture answers 
the purposes of almost any plant, and as the 
Tufted Pansies are deep-rooting subjects it is 
important that a free root run be given them, 
ho ns to maintain the plants in a healthy 
condition through the summer months. The 
light soil is having a heavy dressing of cow- 
manure, while into quarters that have soil of 
a heavy texture well decayed manure and 
road-grit are being freely worked. This treat 
rnent of the soil will give the best possible 
results. Soil treated in this manner becomes 
friable and easy to work, and insects, such 
as wireworm, are less likely to give trouble 
when the plants come into flower. Gar¬ 
deners have frequently ridiculed the state¬ 
ment that Tufted Pansies are deep rooting, 
but I have seen plants lifted from open bor¬ 
ders at midsummer in which the roots have 
been traced to a depth of fully 3 feet, and, 
owing to this fact, readers will appreciate 
the need of dealing with the soil in a thorough 
manner, and incorporating at the time "of 
g°°d lasting manure to supply the 
necessary food through their long period of 
flowering, as Tufted^-Hnnsies, as airule, come 
into flower in Manli mull*. '■■^■{jTltfphuously 


until the frosts cut them off. The soil should 
be left in a rough condition, so that the frost 
and air can thoroughly pulverise it. A rough 
surface can easily be broken up in March, 
thus rendering planting easy. D. B. C. 

NOTES FROM A DEVON GARDEN. 
Comparatively few people know Campanula 
miehauxioides, or it would certainly be more 
widely grown. It is, unfortunately, practically 
a biennial, but the seeds germinate so readily 
that it is very little trouble to raise a batch 
every year, and a stately group of Michauxia 
in the border or shrubbery is most attractive. 
It reaches a height of from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
and has a branching and rather candelabrum¬ 
like growth and glistening flowers with curi¬ 
ously twisted and reflexed petals, curling back 
from an elongated centre. A warm, dry bor¬ 
der is generally recommended for it, but I 
have found it grow well in moist, deep soil. 
Another plant which is not so much grown as 
it might he is Gaura Lindheimeii. It is 
perennial on dry soils, but it is safer to raise 
a few fresh seedlings every year in case any 
succumb in the winter. It has slender spikes 
of white flowers, which become pinkish with 
age, and is most effective in late summer and 
autumn. It flowered with me last year until 
cut by the frost, and looked very well against 
a bold patch of the new’ Alonsoa VVar- 
scewiczii. Celsia cretica, another interesting 
plant, is generally described as a half-hardy 
biennial, out it is very satisfactory grown us 
an annual, as seedlings raised early in heat 
will flower the same year. It is like a minia¬ 
ture Mullein, with close set spikes of yellow 
flowers, rising from a rosette of bright green 
leaves to a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. It lasts 
in bloom for a considerable time, as the side 
shoots continue flowering after the centre 
spike is over. Last year 1 tried the compara¬ 
tively new (I believe) Celsia pontica, and was 
delighted with it. It is rather taller than 
cretica, and 1ms pale yellow flowers, which 
are set off by the pretty greyish tint of the 
foliage, and it has the advantage of being 
perennial and hardy. E. Farrant. 

lluxham Rectory, Exeter . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wallflowers.— What kind of Wallflowers are the 
"true old perennials " that can be “cut back annu¬ 
ally as soon as the flowering is over, so that there 
may be no loss either as regards the beauty of the 
plant or of Uowers in the following season," us 
directed in a work on gardening by Samuel Wood?— 
Novice, Hants. 

[The old perennial Wallflowers are varieties 
of Cheiranthus Cheiri, the best known being 
"double yellow” and ‘‘double crimson,” or 
“ Bleeding Heart,” as it is sometimes called. 
We are not acquainted with the book from 
which you quote, but we certainly deprecate 
the notion of cutting back these plants annu¬ 
ally. We have not forgotten the old-time 
bushes of these plants, as large as any ordi¬ 
nary Gooseberry bush, that each year pro¬ 
duced endless spikes of fragrant flowers, and 
which for many years received no other prun¬ 
ing than the gathering of the flower-spikes. 
Plant in a dry and sheltered place in poor 
soil, with stones or old mortar freely inter¬ 
mingled. The leading hardy plant nursery¬ 
men can supply the plants.] 

Soil for Saxifrages — What sort of soil is best 
for Saxifrages— e.g., will a compost of, say, silted 
rotten manure and leaf-mould, with sand, common 
garden soil, and perhaps n little wood-ash, suit 
them? Would an addition of soot or artificial 
manure— e.g., bone-meal—bo advantageous? Or do 
they differ so much that no general rule can be laid 
down? I notice from the " English Flower Garden" 
the hint about broken stone.—K. C. T. 

[The genus Saxifraga is a large and com¬ 
prehensive one, and no one admixture of soils 
would apply to nil. There are sun-loving, 
shade-loving, and moisture-loving species, and 
you do not sav whether you have any parti¬ 
cular section in mind. For example, nearly 
all the "Messy” kinds will grow quite well 
in common garden soil, while the encrusted 
sorts, which include cristnta, longifolia, 
cochlearis, lingulata, paradexa, Hostii, and 
others, are best in deep loamy soil, made very 
gritty by the addition of much sand, or, what 
is equally good, old mortar rubbish, freely 
mixed with the soil. A little very old manure, 
finely sifted, could be used in some cases, but 
not much of this or leaf-mould is necessary 
for the two above named sect ions. Wood- 


ashes, if rich in potash or ammonia, would 
represent so much poison, nor can we recom¬ 
mend the use of artificial manure generally, 
though we have employed it in rare instances. 
The Megasea section delight in rich soils, 
while the rarer species prefer nothing so 
much as good turfy loam, some finely-broken 
brick, and sharp grit or sand. This, with 
firm potting or planting, and the addition of 
broken limestone or sandstone, wedged in 
about the plants, will satisfy quite a large 
number. In planting, break up the plant* 
rather small, and arrange them freely over 
a large area, and in this way quickly produce 
patches of colour.] 

Carnation Raby Castle.— I saw this doing 
well in more places than any other kind dur¬ 
ing the past summer, and I am convinced it 
is one of the very best kinds. Everyone that 
I have seen grow it speaks in the highest 
terms of it. Luring the past season l saw 
a fine mass of it at Rood Ashton in an ex¬ 
posed place, and for effect no other kind 
equalled it. In a nursery garden near Bath 
it was equally good. In the autumn I saw it 
thriving amazingly in exposed positions in 
West Norfolk. With me in the west, and 
near the sea, many kinds are worthless, 
especially iu low gardens. For all this, Raby 
Castle does well, defying the spot most kinds 
fall a prey to, and I noticed amongst a large 
collection in the open at Chedington Court it 
stood out above others for the fine display it 
made. Some may say it has jagged petals, 
but this is of no importance. Nothing can be 
more lovely than large masses of Raby Castle 
in beds or groups in mixed borders.—J. C. F. 

Heliotropes from seed.— Many amateurs 
are fond of the Heliotrope, although they have 
not the accommodation to keep stock during 
the winter. Those who can make up a hot¬ 
bed or have a warm greenhouse may raise a 
stock for the coming season by obtaining a 
packet of seed and sowing it in a pan or pot 
early in March. When largo enough the 
seedlings must be pricked out, and, when 
strong, may either be potted singly or pricked 
out into a box or a pan about 4 inches apart. 
When frost is over they may be planted out 
or retained for pots, in which they do not 
grow so strong. During the past two years 
L have sown a packet of seed and have been 
much pleased with tho results. Last year 
my plants (many of them) grew from 18 inches 
to* 24 inches high. In autumn they produced 
some very large heads of bloom, nearly a foot 
across. Like most seedlings, they vary in 
height and colour. Do not plant them in rich 
soil, but in a somewhat dry, sunny spot.— 
Dorset. 

Aconitum Wilson!. -Monkshoods are effec¬ 
tive garden plants which do not appear to be 
quite so popular in gardens as in olden days, 
when there was a comparatively limited choice 
of effective hardy flowers, and when the stately 
Delphiniums were fewer in number and not 
nearly so line as they are now. Yet the Aeoni- 
tums are exceedingly valuable, and will hold 
their own in gardens where a constant suc¬ 
cession of flowers is required. It must al¬ 
ways be remembered that, from them it is 
possible to secure blue flowers suitable for the 
back of the border at a time when there is 
little else of the same colour. The new Aconi¬ 
tum Wilsoni, which was introduced lately 
from China by Mr. Wilson, Messrs. Veitch’s 
collector, will prove a valuable plant for late 
bloom, seeing that it generally commences to 
bloom early in September and flowers over a 
long period, owing to its habit of giving 
flowers from what are termed lateral racemes, 
which come from the stem below tho main 
spike. I regret to say, however, that in some 
cases unscrupulous or ignorant dealers have 
supplied the wrong plant., sending out. in¬ 
stead of the true A. Wilsoni. a form of A. 
autumnale which has not this habit. The 
flowers are of a pale blue or almost violet 
shade. A. W r ilsoni is as hardy as any other 
of the genus.—S. Arnott. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds .”—Sew Edition, revised, irith description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture, 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , tnedium 
%vo., 15s .; post free, 158. 6d, 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vol, finely ami 
etroiuily bound in sage green half morocco, Sis. nett. 

iiul, ITS ? vol*., half bound sage, green morocco, tU. nett. 
Of all Itooksetiers. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

A FEW SPECIES OF CALCEOLARIA. 

While the recognised species of Calceolarias 
are very numerous, few of them are to be 
found in cultivation, as the several forms so 
generally grown are, for the most part, of 
garden origin, and have been obtained from 
a long continued system of crossing and 
inter-crossing several dissimilar species, com¬ 
bined with a rigid selection from the progeny 
thereof. Still, man)' of these species are so 
beautiful that their disappearance from gar¬ 
dens in general is a decided leas, which it is 
impossible to repair by application to nur¬ 
series, as very few species are kept in stock. 
Of the great number the following are the 
most readily obtainable, and in seeking to 
acquire even this limited number one must 
be prepared for some disappointments. 


Calceolaria is the fact that it is proof against 
the disease which during the summer often 
carries off large quantities of the garden 
varieties. 

Calceolaria anqubtifolia. — A neat-grow¬ 
ing, compact little bush, with rough leaves, 
somewhat after the manner of C. integrifolia 
or rugosa, as it seems to be sometimes called, 
but with much narrower foliage, while it ap¬ 
pears only to reach a height of 1 foot to 2 feet. 
The rather pale yellow flowers are borne in 
great profusion. Last season, at Kew, a bed 
of this species was in early autumn very 
effective. 

Calceolaria chelidonioideb.—A little 
annual species with prettily-divided leaves 
and pale yellow flowers. It grows about a 
foot high, and reproduces itself so freely from 
seeds that it has become naturalised in some 
gardens. Native of Peru. 

Calceolaria fuchsijefolia (also known 


in the latter half of the summer and in early 
autumn. Though it is, as above stated, a 
fair-sized shrub, this Calceolaria is also suit¬ 
able for the flower garden, and it was in this 
way very effective last summer at Kew. 

Calceolaria Pavoni. —A species of a her¬ 
baceous character, or nearly so, remarkable 
for its distinct leafage, as the petioles are 
curiously winged. The flowers are, as may 
be seen in the accompanying illustration, of a 
more open character than in most Calceo¬ 
larias, while their colour is pale yellow. This 
will reach a height of 2 feet to 6 feet. This is 
noteworthy as being one of the parents of 
the valuable 

C. Burbidgei, raised by the late Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge, whose recent death we all so much 
deplore. The seed parent, according to Mr. 
Burbidge. was C. fuchsisefolia, .or deflexa, 
crossed with the pollen of C. Pavoni, but 
there is a considerable suggestion of C. am- 



Flowering shoot of Calceolaria Pavoni. From a photograph in the gardens at Oftington House, near Worthing. 


Calceolaria alba.- A very beautiful 
species, originally introduced, I believe, in | 
1844, but which was afterwards lost to culti¬ 
vation. • For its re-introduction we are in- 
indebted to Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden, who distributed it about ten years 
ago. It is a plant of a sub-shrubby char¬ 
acter, clothed with very narrow serrated 
leaves, while the flowers, borne in terminal 
panicles, are white—a feature which readily 
distinguishes it from any other. It is a native 
of Chili; in fact, most of the Calceolarias are 
inhabitants of the cooler regions of South 
America. 

Calceolaria amplexicaul t b. —This well- 
known species, which has for the last half- 
century enjoyed a certain amount of popu¬ 
larity in the flower garden, is a tall, rather 
loo6e-growing kind, with pleasing soft green 
foliage, and clusters of lajge lemon-yallow 
blossoms. One great rec^mmendatio^cfl ttiis 


as C. deflexa). -This is a neat little bush, i 
with, as implied bv its specific name, leaves 
suggestive of a Fuchsia, blit of a deep glossy 
green. Though it thrives in some districts it 
rarely flourishes in the London area, as the 
winter fogs play havoc with the foliage. 

Calceolaria integrifolia.— One of the 
finest of all Calceolarias, yet, for some reason 
or other, though it would appear to have 
been well-known in the west of England for 
many years, it has only quite recently been 
brought into general notice. This is essentially 
a shrub, from 3 feet to 5 feet in height, 
clothed with deep green ovate leaves, about 
3 inches in length. From the distinct 
roughened surface of the leaf it is sometimes 
known as C. rugosa. The flowers, which are 
arranged in large branching panicles, are of a 
rich yellow tint, and, from their number, 
make a goodly show. Like most of the species 
of Calceolaria the blossoms are at their best 


plexicaulis about the plant; indeed, the Kew 
Hand List gives, “Calceolaria Burbidgei. 
garden hybrid, umplexicaulis x Pavoni.” 
Whatever its origin, C. Burbidgei is a valu¬ 
able greenhouse subject, that, in the shape 
of large, bushy specimens, 5 feet to 6 feet 
high, will flower more or less throughout the 
winter. It is also a good pillar plant for the 
greenhouse, as planted out in suitable soil it 
will reach a height of 10 feet or 12 feet, and 
flower profusely. 

Calceolaria plantaginea. — A hardy 
species, or, at least, it is so in many parts of 
the country, while, strange to say, the winter 
in Scotland has less effect on it than in 
England. It is doubtless damp, rather than 
actual frost, that causes it to go off some¬ 
times. This Calceolaria is essentially a her¬ 
baceous plant, having spreading Plantain¬ 
like leaves just clear of the soil, while the 
golden blossoms, at their b^st about mid- 
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summer, are borne in clusters on stems which 
reach a height of a foot to 18 inches. 

Calceolaria Sinclair!.—A New Zealand 
species of a herbaceous character, with pale 
lilac-coloured flowers spotted purple within. 
The leaves are oblong in shape, and each 
about 11 inches to 3 inches long. 

Calceolaria violacea.— This forms, in 
most parts of England, a pleasing greenhouse 
plant, but in especially favoured parts of the 
south it may be grown out-of- doors. It is of 
a decidedly shrubby character, and forms a 
much-branched bushy specimen, clothed with 
coareely-serrated leaves, while the flowers, 
which are more open than those of Calceo¬ 
larias in general—being, in fact, somewhat 
helmet-shaped — are, in colour, violet-mauve, 
dotted inside with purple, while there is also 
a central tinge of yellow. This species, a a a 
rule, flowers in late spring and early summer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Acacia pubescens.—I enclose a spray of Acacia 
puhescens, which may he of interest to you. The 
plant is growing in a cool greenhouse wall bonier, 
and at the present time is in full bloom and quite 
beautiful.—K. C. Chetwood - Aiken, Soulhleigh 
Truro. 

[This is one of the neatest species of the 
genus, in point of growth and flowering, the 
pretty pinnate foliage having a light and 
graceful effect. The tiny globular flower- 
heads are produced very freely. If planted 
out in a temperate house the plants provide 
ft useful lot of material for cutting, and for 
this purpose small sprays with the foliage 
complete are the best. For a large conserva¬ 
tory it i 6 much finer than the commoner A. 
dealbata, ns it makes a more bushy tree if 
headed down after it has reached a height, of 
about 8 feet.j 

Opuntia dying.—I have a small collection of 
Cacti (various species). Having no glasshouse, 1 keep 
them in front windows, with windows and door open 
sufficient to admit air. All are thriving splendidly, 
with the exception of Opuntia aurantiaca. One of 
these, after growing to a height of 2 feet, com¬ 
menced to wither in the middle of the stems, this 
spreading upwards, and down to the root, until the 
whole plant was dead. A second, after grow¬ 
ing 15 inches high, is going the same way. Would 
you be kind enough to give me your valuable advice, 
through the medium of Gardexino, as to cause and 
remedy? The room being somewhat dry, I have 
given them all a little water about once a week. 1 
have grown Opuntias, Aloes, Mammillarias, Hawor- 
thias, Gasterias, Kchinopsis, Stapelia, etc.— Cactus. 

[It is certainly difficult to assign any rea¬ 
son for the plants of your Opuntia going off 
in the manner detailed, particularly as you 
eucceed with such a varied lot of succulent 
plants. Still, water once a week, even if the 
room is dry, seems to us too much for the 
depth of winter, and that may be the cause. 
The stem may have been bruised, thus lead¬ 
ing to decay, for, as you say, both plants 
commenced to decay in the middle of the 
stem.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 

In speaking of the early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themum it must be understood that I apply 
the term to those plants that are adapted to 
outdoor culture and which bloom in the open 
air. The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
create brilliant effects in the autumn, thus 
prolonging the brightness of the garden. 
They are, too. fast becoming general favour¬ 
ites both as border flowers and for all pur¬ 
poses of decoration, and this is not to be 
wondered at, considering the quantity of 
blooms which each plant produces, the great 
variety of colours, and the long time the 
flowers last when cut. There are several 
types of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum, 
the principal being the Japanese. We must 
not, however, forget the Pompons, for al¬ 
though progress has been somewhat slow in 
this section, there are many varieties which 
deserve more extended culture—for example, 
Early Blush, a pretty blush-pink ; Mine. E. 
Lefort, bronze; Flora and White Flora; 
Mrs. Selby, pink ; Blushing Bride, a fine rosy- 
lilac ; and Piercv’s Seedling, orange-yellow. 
Mme. Jollivart and Anastasio are also excel- 


• Paper read by Mr. E. F. Such, at the Conference 
at the Crystal Palace, on October 3rd and 4tii, 
1905. 
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lent sorts. The early single varieties are at 
present but few; they are, however, likely 
to become exceedingly popular owing to the 
general liking for single flowers. An effort 
should be made to improve this section, and 
increase the number of sorts. The ease with 
which the plants may be cultivated has helped 
to make them universally popular; they 
flourish in the town as well as in the country ; 
they may be planted in the kitchen garden to 
make their growth in the summer, and be 
afterwards lifted and potted or planted in 
the border just before they flower, or they 
may even be lifted while they are in full 
bloom. 

Cuttings of the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should be inserted during February 
and March. This is quite soon enough for i 
general purposes ; in fact, plants that are 
rooted at this time do better than those j 
rooted earlier and allowed to become leggy 
and stunted ; such make good plants for put¬ 
ting out in April and May. 

Planting out. —In preparing the ground 
for thfr plants, it is desirable to have it dug j 
as deeply as possible, but in doing this I ' 
would not advise bringing the bottom spit to 
the top if it be of a clayey nature. The soil 
should be enriched with a little well decayed 
manure, but too liberal treatment tends to 
develop coarse growth. May is undoubtedly 1 
the best time to plant, although exception ] 
may be taken to this, for much depends on 
the constitution of the varieties and the con¬ 
dition and position of the ground in which 
the plants are to be placed. A late April 
planting in a warm and less open position 
answers admirably when an early batch of 
plants, well hardened off, can be had for the I 
purpose, and by these means plants of splen¬ 
did proportions may he developed by the 
flowering period, and their season of bloomine 
may also be somewhat extended. In cold ; 
and exposed situations planting should be de- i 
ferred until the third week of May. By this I 
time the weather is, as a rule, very genial, 
and the risk of damage by frost small. The 
varieties differ very considerably in vigour 
and hardiness. Take plants of the Marie 
Masse group; here we have true representa¬ 
tions of what a border Chrysanthemum should 
be. The plants are robust, branching in 
growth, rarely, if ever, exceeding a height 
of 3 feet, and are remarkably profuse. 
Numerous instances could be given as a con- j 
trast to the variety already described. But 
what one could successfully do with plants of 
the vigour and hardiness of the Masse group 
and other strong growers it would be unwise 
to do with varieties of weaker constitution. , 
Take Market White, one of the most beautiful 
of the early white Japanese varieties, and 
there is Yellow Fitzwygram—neither of these 
would thrive with the same treatment as 
would suit the Masse varieties, Mrs. J. R. 
Pitcher or Carrie, therefore the planting of 
the weaker varieties is best put off until the 
middle or third week of May. The stronger¬ 
growing varieties should be planted 3 feet 
apart either way, because long before the ! 
flowering time arrives most of the intervening j 
space will be filled up. As a rule, the ' 
Japanese varieties are represented by larger 
plants than the Pompons, therefore for the 
latter, with but few exceptions, a space of j 
2J feet is sufficient. Plant firmly, and in ex¬ 
posed situations give the young plants a small 
stake for support. 

Culture. —The only thing that now gives ! 
the grower concern is keeping the plants ! 
growing steadily,-and it is astonishing what 
may be accomplished by frequent hoeing, i 
Hoeing serves the double purpose of encour- ! 
aging healthy growth and keeping the ground 
free from weeds, and also enables the growers 
to keep the flowering quarters neat and tidy. 
The Pompons never do better than when i 
naturally grown; in fact, it is only when j 
grown in this way they can be appreciated, j 
for any interference with their natural I 
growth usually proves disastrous. Japanese 
varieties need stopping or pinching once, at 
least, and, in some instances, more often. 
Queen of the Earlies, Murillo, Mrs. J. R. 
Pitcher, etc., require to be twice stopped be¬ 
fore they can be encouraged into anything 
approaching a bushy habit. The union of 
the lateral growth that has been produced as 


a result of stopping the plants is so entirely 
different from that on plants grown naturally 
that when boisterous winds occur iu early 
August the strain upon the former causes 
many growths to snap, and we thereby lcoe 
a large proportion of the plant and spoil the 
shape of the plant, to say nothing of the loss 
of many valuable buds and blossoms. Plants 
so treated need to be more carefully staked 
and tied than those grown naturally, and the 
ties and growths must bo made very secure 
if the plants are to be properly protected 
against rough weather. Stakes of a height 
to meet the demand of each plant should be 
used, thus avoiding the unsightly appearance 
of stakes longer than the plants really re¬ 
quire. With stout, raffia securely tie the 
plant to the stake at its base, as this is where 
the strain is first of all felt; then give an¬ 
other tie immediately below where the plant 
begins to branch out, thus leaving the head of 
the plant free. As the lateral growths attain 
a length that makes support necessary, se¬ 
cure them to the central stake thus : First 
of all make the tie fast to the stake, then, 
with a loop-like tie, secure the growths it is 
to control; in this way even the most bushy 
plants will present a neat appearance. Do 
not make the mistake of too severely dis¬ 
budding, as the earlv-flowering varieties are 
better if left to develop in a natural man 
ner; therefore only the more crowded buds 
should be removed. The more recent intro¬ 
ductions have flowers on long footstalks, so 
that the need of disbudding is scarcely felt; 
but, in the case of some of the older ones, 
terminal buds form a dense cluster, and sel¬ 
dom give the long stems that we desire. In 
such cases, therefore, the more crowded buds 
should be removed, but not excessively. 
Water must, of course, be given, but it is 
advisable that plants be kept rather dry than 
be over-watered. Feeding is not to be re¬ 
commended until the buds are well set. Then 
feed liberally, for it will add wonderfully to 
the colour as well as to the size of the blooms. 
Caterpillars are most troublesome, and when 
signs of them are seen, a search should be 
made until the pests are discovered, as these 
depredators very speedily do harm to and 
spoil the shape of a plant. Black-fly and 
green-fly may also be noticed, but a timely 
dusting with Tobacco-powder will quickly 
eradicate these and keep the plants clean. 

Varieties. —Appended is tv list of some of 
the early Japanese varieties: — W/i/te: 
Mytchett White, Market White, White Marie 
Masse, Queen of the Earlies, Roi dea Blancs, 
Champ de Neige, La Parisienne, White Pet, 
Boule de Neige, and White Quintus are splen¬ 
did varieties for early October. Yellrnc: 
Autumn Sun, Miss B. Miller, Mytchett 
Beauty, Ethel Mitchell, Yellow Prince, 
Lemon Queen, Market Yellow, Sunshine, 
Horace Martin, Maggie, and Mis3 Ruth Mar¬ 
tin. Pink: O. J. Quintus, Gustave Gruner- 
wald, Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, Mytchett Pink. 
Ryecroft Pink, Blushing Beauty, Mme. Marie 
Masse, and Mme. C. Perrier. Crimson : 
Goacher’s Crimson, Crimson Marie Masse, 
Roi des Precoces, Market Red, Jules Mary, 
Nina Blick, Nelly Blake, Harvest Home, 
Black Prince, and Gaspard Boucharlet Im¬ 
proved. Other first-class varieties include : 
Mme. E. Morel, salmon; Orange Pet and 
Orange Masse, orange ; Coral Queen, coral- 
pink; Claret Bell, crimson; Arthur Crepev, 
primrose ; Gladys Irene Harkness, crimson ; 
and Maggie McLeod, orange shaded red 
centre. 


Chrysanthemum Miss Codrlngton.— Un¬ 
like many of the leading exhibition Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, this is a refined flower, and 
of the highest quality. It is an English-raised 
seedling from the garden of Greenlands. 
Henlev-on-Thnmes, where Mr. H. Perkins 
has been singularly successful in raising many 
handsome varieties of late years. In this in¬ 
stance the flowers are of Japanese reflexed 
form and of even build. The florets are of 
medium width, and build up a full bloom. 
The colour may be described as butter-yellow. 

I and the blooms should stand exhibitors in 
good stead. On October 23rd Inst, the N.C.S. 
awarded this variety a first-class certificate. 
To be seen at its be6t, a first crown bud selec¬ 
tion should be made.—E. G. 
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ORCHIDS. 

MORMODES RADIUM LUTEUM. 
Tuts plant is not generally known among 
Orchid cultivators. It is a lovely and ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting species, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not included among fashionable 
Orchids of the present time. The plant was 
exhibited by Lord Rothschild at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on January 
12th, i897, when the Orchid Committee 
granted it an award of merit. The accom¬ 
panying illustration is from a plant in Sir 
Trevor Lawrence’s collection, and which was 
exhibited at the R.H.8. on January 9th last. 
The type plant has ruby-r.-d flowers, the 
variety luteum has bright yellow flowers, 
which are borne on a stout ascending stem. 
The lip of each flower is so twisted as to 
partially arch over the column. The pollen 
masses are attached to a thick candicle, and 
upon the slightest touch, spring from the 


it carried about ISO flower?, this year (now) about 
60. Last year the pseudo-bulbs grew only about 
!> inches long, while previously they were 18 inches 
long. It is ih a tub, where it has been since 1903. 
Do you think that being in the tub so long, and 
attacked by small, dark insects (thrips, 1 suppose), 
has caused the growths tp be so stunted? Is it 
necessary to repot yearly Dcndrobiums, Cattleyas, 
Lalus, and Odontoglosiums?-Yoi'NG NOVICE. 

[Your plant of Dendrobitim nobilo has evi¬ 
dently over taxed its strength by carrying 
such a large number of flowers, probably 
through insufficient root-action, and as the 
plant has deteriorated in the size of the 
pseudo-bulbs, it would have been better if the | 
flower-buds had been removed for one season 
and the plant afforded a good rest. Success¬ 
ful cultivation cannot be looked for if thrips 
or other insects infest the plant. First of all, 
thoroughly clean vour plant by washing the 
stems and leaves with a moderately strong 
solution of soft soap and water, using the 
mixture at a temperature of about 90 degs., 
and well rinse the plant with tepid rain 
water. This will remove from the undersides 


VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOM CULTURE. 

Many people say that Mushrooms grotvtt Ih- 
doors are not to be compared, as regards 
flavour, with those gathered from the open 
field during the summer and early autumn 
months. With this I do not agree. As Mush¬ 
rooms cannot be gathered from the open at 
this time of year, and are in request during 
winter in most large establishments, artificial 
cultivation must be resorted to. A Mush¬ 
room-house proper is necessary to produce 
them from November to April.' After that 
date cellars or sheds are often utilised for 
their production, with a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess. Many a failure occurs even in the best 
appointed structures, as, after all, it is the 
manure and the preparation of the same that 
bring success or otherwise. It is useless to 
I attempt growing Mushrooms unless one has 
I at his command plenty of good horse-drop- 



Mormodes bidium van luteum. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence'? garden at Burford Ledge, Dorking. 


flower. The plant mny be grown with suc¬ 
cess in the ordinary flower pot, with copper 
wire attached, in order that the plant may 
be hung up close to the roof-glass of the 
house. A few crocks should be placed in the 
bottom of the pot, and the compost should 
consist of equal parts of fibrous loam, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss, mixing the whole well 
together, adding some small broken crocks 
and coarse silver sand. When repotting, 
press the materials together with moderate 
firmness. Until the plant has become well 
established a good deal of care in affording 
water is necessary, merely sprinkling the sur¬ 
face of the compost often enough to encourage 
the Sphagnum to grow, but when in full 
growth water should be applied copiously each 
time the compost becomes dry The soutn 
side of the plant-stove or Cattleya-house will 
suit it admirably. A good light, barring 
actual sunshine, is indispensable to the well¬ 
doing of all plants of this remarkable genus. 

_ W. H. W. 

Treatment of DendrfBiilm nobile. 1 luae a 
Dcndrobium nobile, about|2 feeU tVYear 


of the leaves those tar-like spots, which are ; 
simply the eggs of the black thrips carefully i 
sealed down. Jf the soil has become decom¬ 
posed or the roots have decayed, the plant 
should be removed from the tub, cutting away j 
all dead and diseased parts, it is advisable | 
to remove the old pseudo-bulbs that bloomed 
last year, as they are of no use to the plant, j 
Repotting should be done when the new 
growths are a few inches high, and over-pot- ( 
ting should be studiously avoided. Afford a 
good open compost of peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, and, given genial treatment, fresh 
roots and growth will speedily make their 
appearance, and the plant will soon re¬ 
gain its usual health. It is not advisable to 
annually repot such species as Dendrobiums. 
Cattleyas, Laelias, or Odontoglossums. The 
operation becomes necessary when the plants 
have overgrown their receptacles, or when 
freeh rooting material is needed.—W. H. W.] 


Raspberry The Guinea.—This Raspberry I can¬ 
not induce to grow freely, and it would be interesting 
if other cultivators would kindly give their experi¬ 
ence of it through the paces of Uiis journal?—A. W. 


pings from animals fed principally on hay 
and Oats, a few Carrots, perhaps, doing but 
little harm, yet the less green or watery 
fodder the better the manure for the pur¬ 
pose, being drier and affording a more last¬ 
ing lieat. come have to rely upon a couple 
of horses to supply droppings, but this is not 
enough, as by the time you have got together 
a cart-load, even when it is kept dry and 
spread in a thin layer, most of its heating 
power has escaped before you can get a bed 
formed. Where there are from four to six 
horses in the stable, enough can be collected 
in a fortnight to form a good-sized bed, and 
it is much better to rely upon two small beds 
every two or three weeks than one double the 
size every six weeks, as, should one fail, or 
partly so, there would still be one close on its 
heels, and it is hardly likely two beds in 
succession would prove a failure. The 
Preparation of the manure is, as before 
, stated, of the utmost importance. It must be 
spread in a dry, airy shed until enough is 
' got together for the proposed bed—not too 
] thinly, or-it may be dried- t©b much and 
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cease to ferment when thrown into a heap. 
This is best carried out in an open shed, 
forming the manure into a ridge about 2\ feet 
in depth and allowing it to remain here seven 
or eight days, turning the same every other 
morning, making sure that the outer sides 
of the ridge get put into the centre, or, in 
other words, thoroughly mixed back together. 
During mid-winter there is sometimes a diffi¬ 
culty in getting it as dry as one could wish 
before putting together. Should this happen, 
a small quantity of dry soil or fresh leaves 
added to the manure will, as a rule, remedy 
this ill effect. 

Forming the bed.—A thoroughly dry bot¬ 
tom is essential as a base, nothing being 
better than bricks, but where two or three 
tiers are erected Oak planking is the most 
suitable. The width of the bed may be from 
3 feet up to 6 feet. The former is more con¬ 
venient to work, the depth of manure to he 
about 20 inches, and as each barrow-load is 
brought in let it be evenly distributed and 
well trodden down until the desired length 
and depth are reached, and then place a test- 
stick or bottom-heat thermometer into the 
bed to ascertain the heat, which should be¬ 
gin within two or three days after making. 
As a rule, the bed is fit to receive the spawn 
under a week, or as soon as it is found that 
the heat is not advancing, rather declining. 
When it is about 85 degs. is the time to put 
the spawn in, and where a test-stick only is 
used, one must use his own judgment in the 
matter, a good test being when you can com¬ 
fortably hold the stick in your hand as scon 
ns pulled from the bed. Break up the spawn 
about inches square, and insert from 
2 inches to 3 inches under the manure, 
G inches asunder. I always like to place the 
cakes of spawn on the bed twenty-four hours 
in advance, this helping the mycelium to run. 
The test-stick should be kept in the bed so 
as to be a guide as to soiling, which, as a 
rule, need not be delayed but a day or two ; 
in fact, it is best to put it on at once, unless 
you are doubtful whether the bed is likely to 
get warmer. In that case, it should not be 
done until the heat is on the wane. The said 
soil should be fairly dry, and be placed in the 
Mushroom-house some days in advance so ns 
to become warm. Maiden loam devoid of 
much fibre is the best, and it should be 
passed through a £-inch mesh sieve, throw¬ 
ing aside all stones or sticks. Two inches of 
soil are sufficient as a covering, this to be 
well patted with the back of a spade. Should 
it be extra dry or crumbly, damp the same 
with a fine rose can, using warm water for the 
purpose. Then well cover the bed with hay 
or soft straw, after getting out all likely 
seeds by threshing with a stick, and en¬ 
deavour to keep the temperature of the struc¬ 
ture as near 60 degs. as possible, a degree or 
two less being better than much above. No 
water should be necessary until part, of the 
produce has been gathered, and, speaking 
generally, four to six weeks must intervene 
from the time of spawning till the Mush¬ 
rooms are fit to gather. Avoid as much as 
possible heat from the hot-water pipes, as it 
has a too drying influence on the growth of 
Mushrooms, but where it is a necessity to 
maintain the temperature given above, the 
structure should be syringed with warm water 
each morning about 9 a.m. When the beds 
require watering, use it at about 80 degs., 
putting a dessert-spoonful of salt into a four- 
gallon can, or just enough drainings from a 
stable to colour the w’ater. In gathering the 
produce twist out each cne in preference to 
using a knife, and it is wisest to root out the 
decaying portion with a knife after each 
clump has been cleared. I have found the 
spawn run better in the months of Septem¬ 
ber and March respectively. Only sufficient 
spawn should be purchased to last one season. 

Bicton. J. Mayne. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURING. 

(Reply to “Kelso.”) 

You have not asked too many questions, but 
so much of preliminary writing makes it diffi¬ 
cult to pick out the actual query. Have you 
tried dressing soil set apart forCarrots with 
gas lime? That is a powerful insecticide in 
soils. Apply at the rate of one bushel per 
rod of ground in N'cm^hibcr. SpxelicLit about 
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evenly, let it lio for a month to pulverise, 
then again spread it more evenly, and at once 
dig it in. Before sowing Carrot seed in March, 
top-dress and w r ell fork in 6 lb. of a mixture 
of bone-flour, kainit, and sulphate of am¬ 
monia, well crushed, and mixed in equal 
quantities. With respect to artificial 
manures for other crops, it is hardly possible 
to prescribe specially for everything. If you 
employ a half-dressing of manure, you would 
need only a very light dressing of artificials 
per rod—say, 4 lb., at the most. Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, or other leaf-producing plants 
need rather more of nitrogen, and the pro¬ 
portion of sulphate of ammonia should be one 
half, the other half being equal quantities of 
bone-flour (superphosphate) and kainit 
(potash). For root crope, such as Potatoes, 
Onions, Leeks, or for Peas and Beans, or 
fruit, the proportion of bone-flour and kainit 
should be three-fourths, in equal quantities, 
the ammonia being of one-fourth only. But 
these artificial manures should be applied 
fairly early, as the phosphates and potash 
take some time to dissolve. Fish guano com¬ 
bines these three ingredients generally, and 
is a good manure given at the rate of some 
10 lb. to 14 lb. per rod, without animal- 
manure. A good deal of the animal and 
blood-manure you name is of a coarse and 
offensive description. Wc should employ it 
only after it had been for several months 
mixed with soil, allowed to lie in a heap, and 
occasionally turned, to render it sweet and 
suitable for plant utilisation. 


KITCHEN GARDEN CROPPING. 
Much has been written and many rules laid 
down as to the cropping of a kitchen garden. 
After many years* experience I should be 
sorry to lay down any hard and-fast rule, and 
all experienced men know they» must adapt 
themselves to circumstances if they wish to 
succeed. All land intended to be cropped 
with roots, such as Beet, Parsnips, Carrots, 
etc., should be deeply worked, and if this is 
poor then manure should be added in early 
winter, well mixing it with the soil, so that it 
should be rotted by sowing-time. To do this, 
the previous crop must be of a nnture to come 
off in autumn. In this garden, where the 
land is highly cultivated, I sow these roots on 
ground that has been trenched the previous 
season. At the beginning of the year this is 
dug one spit deep, and at sowing-time I give 
it a good dressing of ashes from a smother- 
fire, pointing it. in before drawing the drills. 
This gives the young plants a good start. 
Onions follow late Potatoes. Here, again, I 
add wood-ashes to the top spit, just before 
planting out the Onions from boxes. In this 
way the land needs no treading, etc., as is 
generally done when sown in the open. In 
the autumn, when these are off, the ground is 
filled with Cabbages for spring, needing no¬ 
thing but clearing off weeds, etc. These can 
be followed by late Potatoes. If quick grow¬ 
ing Cnbbages are grown they can be cleared 
off by middle of May, and I have had fine 
crops of Potatoes by just loosening the soil 
and drilling in Potatoes that had been well 
sprouted in the light. In this way three 
crops are taken from this land. I am aw'are 
some crops cannot be grown profitably two 
seasons following on the same site. Peas are 
amongst them. In some gardens a plot of 
ground is t?et aside for these, while in others 
they are grown in single rows at w T ide dis¬ 
tances over the garden, picking positions 
where the soil has been worked deeply. I 
grow mine in this way. and I am convinced 
where space is limited this is the most profit¬ 
able. I have never seen better crops than 
those grown thus. At the present time I am 
lifting Asparagus for forcing. Every year I 
keep one side of the bed to sow tall late Peas 
on, and they thrive amazingly on the deeply- 
worked land. Summer Cauliflowers do well 
on this old Asparagus-bed, and, being planted 
out from boxes, they come jff in time for sow¬ 
ing late Carrots. 1 trench in a heavy dressing 
of manure, garden rubbish, or anything of 
the kind at the beginning of the year, and on 
this I plant early Potatoes, lifting them 
early, putting forced Strawberries and one 
row of Horn Carrots between each row of 
Strawberries. This year I had splendid roots 
lifted early in January. These are tender, 


and keep till spring. Old Strawberry plant!* 
are removed, as soon as the crop is over. 
Broccoli is planted with a crow-bar on this 
land without digging. Another portion is re¬ 
served for winter Spinach and winter Onions, 
as I find they grow moro slowly. 

In most gardens Brussels Sprouts arc an 
important crop. F^r these I use land that 
has had late Pota. >es the previous season. 
This has a dressing of garden refuse, spent 
hot-beds, etc., worked into the bottom spit. 
Early Potatoes are planted widely apart, the 
Brussels Sprouts being planted between these 
at the end of May. The following season this 
land is cleared of 6tumps and weeds, drills 
are drawn, and late Potatoes planted without 
digging the ground. Where close cropping 
has to be adopted much feeding is needed. 

_ Dorset. 

SCHOOL CAREENING. 
Probably in few counties lias gardening bepn 
more widely taught in connection w’ith schools 
than in Surrey, and here the first set of boys’ 
gardens was established in 1892. This was 
the commencement of many centres, the num¬ 
ber of gardens provided ranging from ten to 
some twenty or so, each being about a rod in 
area. But these were then regarded purely 
as continuation school gardens for lads rang¬ 
ing from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
who had left school. There instruction had, 
of course, to be given in the evening, and it 
had no connection whatever with elementary 
education. The instructors were, in some 
cases, school-teachers, and in others gar¬ 
deners specially engaged for such purposes. 
There are now in the county but fourteen 
centres, some of the evening school centres 
being now absorbed into the day school 
centres. The whole of the evening school 
gardens were, from the first, placed under 
severe professional inspection, hence every 
care was taken that instruction was efficient, 
and work and cropping good. The day school 
gardens are partially under professional over¬ 
sight, so far as the County Council is con¬ 
cerned, but the actual inspection for grants 
is in the hands of the ordinary school in¬ 
spectors, and that is one of the weakest fea¬ 
tures of the arrangement. The garden in¬ 
spector should be, as is the case with the 
evening school gardens, a practical gardener. 
The development of these day school gardens 
has, however, been remarkable. In a couple 
of years or so they have leapt up from just a 
few to no less than thirty-six centres, and 
giving instruction to 620 boys. That these 
numbers will soon be increased to fifty centres 
and some 1,000 boys seems highly probable. 
In these centres, as in the others, instruction 
is furnished by either good gardening school¬ 
teachers or by local gardeners. The areas of 
the gardens vary from one-half to a full rod, 
much depending on the land at disposal. 
Only boys of from twelve to fourteen years 
of age are taught, and then those only if of 
fairly robust constitution. By these the hour 
or two in each week allotted to gardening in 
the open air are eagerly utilised, for garden¬ 
ing differs so greatly from ordinary drill, desk, 
or school work. It really gives boys their 
first instruction in the use of tools and in the 
discipline of work, for what is done has to be 
conducted under ordinary school rules. Of 
course, very little work of a useful kind can 
be done during the winter months, but on 
dry days getting manure on to the plots, 
trenching, or digging, can be performed, 
especially when the usual winter crops are 
cleared off. These generally consist of Kales, 
Savoy Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, white 
Turnips, Onions, Spinach, Celery, and Par¬ 
snips. The summer crops, other than those 
named, include Peas, Long Pod, Runner, and 
Dwarf Beans, Potatoes. Onions, Carrots, 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Shallots, Lettuces, 
with a few others; also herbs. Thus it is 
seen that, so far as time, ground, and con¬ 
ditions will permit, the areas are fully 
utilised, and at one end of each plot a few 
flowers are generally grown also. In some 
cases local cottage garden societies kindly 
offer prizes for small collections taken from 
these gardens, and it is interesting to record 
that at one village show some school-boys 
daringly entered into the usual cottagers’ 
classes and beat their seniors. 

If it be urged that such gardening instruc- 
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tion cannot have very enduring effects be¬ 
cause it is so limited in time and in area, 
the obvious reply is that what is done is, like 
all other elementary education, such as the 
child-mind can comprehend. Any effort to 
go much farther in advanced instruction with 
boys so young would probably fail. But what 
does happen is that lads thus learn the use 
of tools, and that is something. They also 
learn a little of the nature of seeds and 
plants, and how to treat them. They learn 
how to cultivate and crop ground in the most 
profitable way, how to thin and keep crops 
clean, and many other things, all of which 
must be helpful to them in after life. Some 
boys may become professional gardeners, 
some emigrate, some will in time be only 
allotment-holders or cottage gardeners, but 
in every case each one will have reason to 
bless the time when he learned to garden at 
school. A. D. 


CELERY. 

I am indebted to Herbert Thackeray for his 
reply as to what he considers the cause of 
my late Celery rotting so badly, but am afraid 
bis argument, that it is not. earthed up early 
enough, must go by default. It should be 
all the better able to withstand frost and wet, 
1 consider, when allowed to grow unfettered 
for a time. The stalks surely must be har¬ 
dened by free exposure to sun and air dur¬ 
ing late summer and early autumn. In fact, 
the latest rows were not planted until July 
20 th, therefore needed but little earthing- 
up until that date in October, and few gar¬ 
deners in the west think of finally earthing-up 
their latest supply until November, or even 
December, and yet their produce is all that 
can be wished for. I think I made it quite 
clear that the plants had every attention prior 
to being earthed-up. As regards doing it 
without the removal of side shoots and bot¬ 
tom leaves, and attempting to place soil 
around them while wet, no practical gardener 
would dream of so doing. Neither would lie 
go and add a heavy moulding of soil at any 
orte time. 1 also made it clear in my notes 
that earthing-up was done piece-meal, as in 
the/case of earlier rows. Every care, too, is 
taken in earthing-up that no soil gets into 
the centre of tee plants which would cripple 
'growth, and a deformed head, or stick, as it is 
usually termed, ensues. No papering or tying 
of the stalks is ever practised. While the 
work is in progress a man on either side of 
the row, in addition to the two men that are 
adding the soil, prevents any soil crippling the 
centre, as previously stated. My predecessor 
experienced the same disaster, I am inclined 
to think, as the garden men informed me that 
in the final earthing he had the top com¬ 
pletely covered with soil, either thinking or 
hoping that it would prevent decay, but, 
needless to say, the Celery rotted wholesale. 
There can be no doubt that Celery for late 
winter and early spring use keeps better if it 
can be planted on a gentle slope, in which 
case any excess of rainfall can pass away, 
thus leaving the surroundings much drier 
than when planted on the flat. 

Devonian. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Mushrooms in January.— I think it may 

interest some of your readers to hear that I 
gathered a large, well-grown Mushroom in a 
meadow here on January 17th. It was a 
beautiful Mushroom in colour and shape. 
Night temperature for the previous week 
varied from 32 degs. to 44 degs. Years ago I 
remember gathering several Mushrooms early 
in April in the same field. It is very shel¬ 
tered here, but only three miles from the 
north coast. I have been gathering Snow¬ 
drops since December 28th. Yellow Crocuses 
are now well out. and Forget-me-nots are 
coming out well.—B. E. M. Braddon, Strie - 
don, bl. Kew, Cornwall . 

Carrot Carter’s Long Forcing.— This is a 
comparatively new Carrot, and an advance 
in length of root and quickness of maturity. 
Last spring several of the better types of 
Carrots were sown, both in frames and out¬ 
doors, and in point of earliness the Long 
Forcing was equal to any, and certainly had 
the longest roots. Tied mhunches thev are 
distinctly pttractive. Tl/Tse whx> ca^JijTo^l 


frame room for an early supply of Carrots 
will find much advance in time compared with 
open-air sowings, and young Carrots are ap¬ 
preciated in early spring. A gentle bottom- 
heat, derived from a bed of horse-manure and 
tree-leaves, considerably enhances the pro¬ 
gress of the Carrot crop.—W. S. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —This is a good time to take 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums for conserva¬ 
tory work, and there is usually plenty of good 
cuttings now. We are striking ours in kip¬ 
per or herring boxes, which we obtain from 
the fishmonger for 9d. per dozen. They are 
deep enough when the cuttings are inserted 
to take a square of glass on the top. In these 
boxes the cuttings root freely in a cool- 
house from which the frost is kept out. The 
squares of glass are reversed every morning, 
so that the moisture may escape. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted they will be potted off 
and grown on quietly, our object being to 
avoid giving a check. Fragrance is always 
appreciated, and to meet this, Mignonette, 
Hyacinths, Violets, Musk, and other fragrant 
plants should be grown. The old-fashioned 
Musk is not so common as it was. I have seen 
it grown as a basket plant, and though of no 
use for cutting it is well to have a plant or 
two of it for its fragrance. It may bo easily 
raised from seeds if anyone lias lust his stock 
of it. It is not so common in the market 
or on the coster’s barrow as it used to be. 
Where Orange-trees are grown, if the plants 
are healthy, there are usually blossoms and 
fruit on them at the same time, and the 
flowers are very sweet. Oranges, Lemons, 
and Shaddocks may easily be trained on 
walls and make very effective wall plants, and 
I have seen them trained to the back walls of 
vineries, where they flower and fruit freely. 
They will grow' well in a bed of good loam, en¬ 
riched with a little old manure and a few 
$-inch bones, and must have free drainage. 
Camellias, Azaleas, and Acacias form strong 
features in the conservatory now. Acacias 
must be pruned back after flowering. 
Climbers that were pruned back in the 
autumn will now be breaking into growth, 
and the young shoots should be thinned in 
good time before they get entangled. Sweet 
Peas may be grown in pots, and, if well done, 
they are very sweet among other things, and 
the flowers are useful for cutting. Those who 
have plenty of room under glass might sow a 
row or two to have early flowers for cutting. 
I have had them in baskets hanging down, 
but in such positions they want abundant 
supplies of water, with some stimulant in it. 
When grown in pots Sweet Peas want a good 
deal of nourishment. Groups of Cineraria 
stellata and Primula stellata are very effec¬ 
tive now, but the market man does not care 
for them, and the average householder is 
afraid of insects. 

Forcing-house. -With constant attention 
a good deal may be done in one warm-house. 
In forcing plants as soon as the flowers are 
partly expanded, move to an intermediate 
temperature for two or three days, and then 
on to the conservatory. When a plant i6 
moved from a hot house to a cool one direct 
the flowprs are not so lasting. This is why 
the plants purchased in the street soon lose 
their beauty. The number of forcing plants 
should be large, if a constant supply is re¬ 
quired. The plants to be forced will remain 
in a cool-house till room is found in the for¬ 
cing-house, and in this way a constant stream 
is kept moving through the gardener’s hands. 
Some things, such as Lily of the Valley and 
Tulips, require special treatment. The former 
should be started in a close warm-pit, 
kept dark at first until some progress has 
been made, and then moved to the light and 
shaded at first for a time. Tulips for cutting 
must have long stalks, and these stems are 
drawn out by placing the boxes in a subdued 
light. They will come on under the stage in 
a warm-house till the flowers are opening, 
and then should be moved to a cooler house, 
or, as the season advances, to a cool-pit, 
where shade can bo given in bright weather. 
Rhododendrons force easily, but must not be 
kept in the forcing-house too long. The same 


may be said of Lilacs, which are very beauti¬ 
ful. These are often started in the dark. 

Pines. —These, like other plants, will re¬ 
quire more water now, except in the case of 
successions that are wanted to start for fruit¬ 
ing soon. These may be kept on the dry side, 
but this should not be overdone or the foliage 
may suffer, and a foxy-leaved Pine will be a 
long time getting its colour again. Strong 
successions may be induced to start by c« til¬ 
ing the plants down for a time. Sometimes 
lifting the pots out of the plunging-bed will 
suffice, at the same time reducing the water 
supply. It is rather soon yet to begin re-pot¬ 
ting, but a stock of good loam should be got 
under cover ready. Clean pots of suitable 
sizes and clean drainage materials should be 
in readiness before the potting-time comes, 
as that job is generally hurried over so as to 
give the plants as little check as possible. 
The plunging-beds will then be turned over 
and renewed. 

Late vinery. —Everything possible should 
be done in the way of cleanliness. Of course, 
the Vines are all pruned now, as Grapes will 
keep as well cut with a foot or so of wood 
attached and the wood inserted in a bottle 
of water and placed on racks, go that the 
Grapes hang clear in a room free from dust, 
in a subdued light, as they would hang on the 
Vines. This is the time to top-dress the bor¬ 
ders inside, removing an inch or two of the 
dry, exhausted soil from the surface before 
putting on the top-dressing. This will give 
an opportunity to examine the condition of 
the border and moisten any very dry spot 
with liquid manure with the chill off. Though 
Vines do not take up much moisture when in 
a renting or dormant state, still, the borders 
should not be permitted to get dust-dry, 
though this condition is more harmful to 
Peaches than Vines. 

MU8hroom-hOU8e. —In watering beds which 
have been iu bearing some time, the watering 
should be Heavy enough to reach the lower 
stratum of the bed, and some stimulant should 
be given in the water, and for this purpose 
I have found salt, at the rate of a tablespoon - 
ful to a gallon of water, very stimulating. 
Nitrate of soda is also useful. Treatment of 
this character will take all out of the beds 
that the spawn is capable of doing. 

Cold-frames. —Remove dead foliage from 
all plants. If there are any signs of damping, 
scatter a little dry, dusty peat or wood-ashes 
among the plants. Ventilate a_s freely as pos¬ 
sible. The time has not yet come for much 
watering, but nothing must suffer from 
drought. Carnations in pots must be kept 
on the side of dryness at the root, and such 
plants cannot have too much air when not 
raining or freezing. Auriculas must be 
cleaned and repotted, if not already done. 
Offsets of choice varieties 6liould be started 
in single pots. These are beautiful plants for 
amateurs with small greenhouses and a 
frame or two. Violets in frames must have 
abundance of air. Remove dead leaves and 
stir the soil between the plants with a pointed 
stick or small fork. Give weak liquid-manure 
when dry. 

Plants in the spare-room.- Those who 
have kept their plants fairly dry will not 
have many losses to deplore, as we are not 
likely now’ to have frost severe enough to 
injure plants indoors if covered with paper 
and the blinds drawn. The dry Lieat- 
ment may be continued a little longer, but 
there must be no wilting of foliage or shrink¬ 
ing of growth now. If insects appear on the 
foliage attack them with sponge dipped in 
soapy water. 

Outdoor garden. —Take advantage of fine 
weather to stir the soil among hardy plants 
to hasten growth. All kinds of hardy plants 
may be planted in open weather. Stir the 
soil among Tulips and other bulbs now com¬ 
ing through the ground. Repair Box and 
turf edging. Ivy on walls and as edgings may 
be trimmed in close with the shears, but do 
not cut anything close back in frosty weather. 
Up to the present the weather has been mild 
and dull, and I notice Lilac buds are swelling 
in the shelter of the shrubbery. Roses on 
walls may bo pruned and tied in, reserving 
the young, strong shoots, leaving them a good 
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plant climbers on walls, arches, or on old 
trees, especially tho strong climbing Hoses 
and Honeysuckles. Clematis moutana and 
C. Flammula or some of their varieties are 
useful for this work. In planting have good 
sweet compost, not necessarily manure, to 
place among the roots. This is a great help, 
and often makes the difference between suc¬ 
cess and failure, and its use may be extended 
to all things planted now, and, in fact, at all 
times. Tender annuals may be sown in heat, 
especially Begonias, which take some time to 
develop. Some of the email growing fibrous- 
rooted varieties make beautiful beds, and if 
seeds are sown now the plants will be ready 
to go out in June. 

Fruit garden.— Do everything possible by 
surface-stirring and top-dressing to encour¬ 
age the growth of Strawberries. To my mind, 
there is no Strawberry equal to the British 
Queen, but few people seem to grow it now. 
It is, perhaps, somewhat peculiar in its re¬ 
quirements, but for forcing it is certainly far 
superior to any for late work. Sir Charles 
Napier, when well done, for late use takes a 
lot of beating. We seem to be running too 
much into size and neglecting flavour ; but 
this is the case not only with Strawberries, 
but oilier fruits. By some, Apples, Pears, and 
Grapes are more thought of than the higher 
flavoured small fruits. Winter Nelis and 
Bergamotte d’Esperen Pears are delicious 
now, and they remain in season some time. 
The same may be said of Cox’s Pippin Apples 
where they have been well kept. I suppose 
no one has too many Cox’s Pippins. Anyone 
who possesses a bit of warm, deep, loamy soil 
should plant, 6 feet apart, half a: acre or so 
of this Apple, on the Paradise. Keep the sur¬ 
face free from weeds without using the spade. 
Mulch the surface round the trees, and plant 
nothing but bulbs which require no digging 
between the trees. Very little pruning will 
be required after the trees are well started, 
and most of that should be done in summer. 
If any pruning or training remains to be done 
get it finished as soon as possible. 

Vegetable garden. —Those who want 
Globe Artichokes very early generally pot up 
a few roots and keep them moving under 
glass, and after hardening off plant out early 
in May. Globe Artichokes are not absolutely 
hardy*in this country, though they will paes 
through any ordinary winter without protec¬ 
tion, but to be on the safe side they are gener¬ 
ally covered with a mulch of manure or 
some litter. This may be stirred up now 
with a fork to let in the sun’s warmth, as 
growth will soon be in evidence. Any Jeru¬ 
salem Artichokes left in the ground should 
now be lifted and sorted, and new plantations 
made shortly. These intended for use may 
be stored in the root-shed or covered with dry 
litter and earth. There has been some im¬ 
provement in the colour and shape of the 
tubers of late years, and this improvement 
may be carried still further by selecting the 
best for planting. The dwarf Fan or Clus¬ 
ter Beans are suitable for planting in small 
gardens, as they do not take up much space , 
and bear freely. Make a small sowing of 
white Celery in heat. The seedlings will be 
pricked off when large enough, and will come 
in useful for flavouring. The main sowing 
may wait till the beginning of March. Where 
many plants are wanted a small hot-bed may 
he made up. No check should be given nt any 
time. Sow Tomatoes for planting under glass. 
Keep up a constant supply of Henkale, French 
Beans, and Rhubarb, and make fresh beds for 
Mushrooms. 

E. Hobday. 

THE OOMINQ WEEKS WORK. 

Tlxlracls from a Garden Diary. 

February 19th. Shifted Ivy and Zonal 
Geraniums into 5-inch and C inch pots. They 
will be grown on shelves near the glass. A 
few large specimens for the conservatory will 
have a further shift when the pots are filled 
with roots. All older plants which have 
flowered through the winter have been cut 
back and the best of the cuttings inserted in 
boxes of sandy loam over hot-water pipes. 
Transplanted some Tripoli Onions for sum¬ 
mer use. Forked over ground intended for 
Parsnips. 

Digiti 



February 20th .—Sowed Parsley and planted 
out Lettuces from autumn seed bed. Bowed 
several kinds of sub-tropical plants in heat. 
These include Blue Gum. Castor Oil, 
Grevillca robustn, Giant Hemp, Cannas, 
Wigandias, Solatium*, and Herring-bone 
Thistles. These will require good treatment 
to get them strong enough to plant in June. 
Land works freely now and we have plunted 
a few more early Potatoes and a good patch 
of Jerusalem Artichokes. 

February 21st .—Rolled tennis and other 
lawns. Worn turf has been replaced with 
better, and a dressing of soot has been given 
to strengthen the Grass. To keep the turf in 
good condition something should be done 
annually. Nourishing treatment for the 
Grass will thicken it so that weeds will have 
no chance to grow. This is the principle we 
are working on. Vaporised Rose and other 
plant-houses. It is cheaper to be in time. 

February 22 nd .—Ground intended for 
Carnations has been dressed with a little? good 
loam and soot and forked over. We grow a 
few Carnations from seeds annually, and the 
seeds will he sown this month very thinly in 
boxes. The seedlings will be pricked off 
when ready and planted out later. It is very 
interesting raising seedlings, but we want to 
know where the seeds come from to avoid 
disappointment. A few large specimen Arums 
are fine in the conservatory now. Liquid- 
manure is given freely. 

February 2Jrd .—Cleared off exhausted 
greens, manured and dug the land ready for 
Potatoes—should like to have trenched it, but 
could not spare the time. We only grow early 
Potatoes, as the late kinds are grown else¬ 
where. and the early crops come off in time 
for Winter Spinach, Turnips, or Strawberries. 
Finished training Morello Cherries on north 
walls. We have several standard trees of this 
Cherry, which bear very freely, but the finest 
fruits come from wall-trees. 

February 2)th.— We are putting in more 
cuttings of various things required for the 
beds in summer, and we raise a good many 
Petunias, Verbenas, and Antirrhinums in 
the same way. The latter are sown in 
separate colours for massing. Dahlias have 
been placed in beat to start shoots for cut¬ 
tings. Salvia patens is wanted in quantity. 
Some seeds have been sown, nnd we shall take 
all the available cuttings from the roots just 
started. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Drain question and right of way 

(Ignorant). —(1) To take the right of way 
first. Upon what ground dec* your neighbour 
claim that lie ever had a right of way? You 
say, “ through the neglect of a former owner 
of my garden.” This may mean anything or 
nothing. If he can show twenty years’ un¬ 
interrupted enjoyment, then his claim can 
probnbly be substantiated, otherwise he line 
no right of way whatever. Even then, assum¬ 
ing he can show twenty years’ enjoyment, if 
you could prove consent or agreement in 
writing on tlio part of your predecessors 
(which I take it you cannot), he would be de¬ 
feated. As to his neglect, if he had the right, 
in not exercising it, that would have to ex¬ 
tend to a similar period. I do not think, 
however, you need concern yourself with that 
nt present. Ascertain precisely the ground 
upon which he bases his original claim. (2) 
You mav out the drain as rlose to your neigh¬ 
bour’s Thorn fence as you like?, so long as you 
do nothing to cnu*e damage to that fence— 
e.g., by breaking the roots.— Bai.bister. 


BIRDS. 

Cage for jay (Jay Sohhill). You should 
keep your bird in a square wicker cage, such 
as arc sold by basket makers. In these kind 
of cages jays preserve their plumage much 
better than when confined to a woeden cage 
with w-ire bars. The only drawback to wicker 
cages is that they are not provided with a 
movable bottom, but this you could make 
yourself. It is important that the floor of 
tho cage be cleaned daily, and dry, sifted 
earth scattered over it. This is a capital de¬ 
odoriser, ami keeps the feet of the bird in 
good condition. A bath ‘rhould be provided 


about twice a week in mild weather. It is 
well to remove the movable bottom before the 
bird bathes, otherwise tho feet are liable to 
become much soiled after the bath. Coarse 
grit should be provided to assist the bird iu 
the digestion of its food.—B. B. G. 


“ The Royal Horticultural Society's Jour¬ 
nal.”— I read with much interest your sharp 
strictures on the latest issuo of this journal. 
It is indeed n bulky, cumbrous book, of pro¬ 
found value, if judged by avoirdupois weight, 
but the reverse if judged by the practical 
quality of its contents. Really, with so many 
gardening weekly papers keeping everything 
useful, in a horticultural sense, up to date, 
the value of these bulky journals is largely 
discounted. Because so large it is not pos¬ 
sible for anyone to read one tithe of the con¬ 
tents— probably, one-half of the pages is 
never cut—and to publish lectures, and 
papers, or notes supposed to have interest is 
burying them in the mass of paper issued. 
Were the volume* records of the society’s 
operations, meetings, trials, or similar in¬ 
formation, issued half-yearly, all that is 
needed would be furnished.—X. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and amir erg are in veiled in 
Gakdrnino free of charge if corregjumdents follow these 
role*: All communications should U clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the ]taper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkmxo, 17 , Fund mi-street, liolbom , 
London, K.0. Letters oik business should be sent to the 
Puhlisiikr. The. mime and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any destination he may desire to 
hi- used in the ]taper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a sejmrate piece of jmper, and not mote 
than three iptcries sht/uld be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrxixo has to be. 
sent to jm-ss some time in advance of date ; queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the. receipt of their communication. We do not reply lo 
queries by vost. 

Naming' fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
tunning fruit should bear in mind that several Sjtecimen* 
in different stages of colour and size of the same haul 
greatly assist inits determination. We have recti red j run 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
tunning, these in many cases being unripe amt other, 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triffin y that it is necessary that three 
g/weimens of each kind- should be sent. HV can undertake 
to name, only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clematises for wall IT. (1. Williams).—Yon can¬ 
not do hotter than plant such as Mme. Edouard 
Andre (bright velvety-red, belonging to the Jack- 
man! section) and Henryi (lanuginosa type), with 
beautiful, creamy-white flowers. You can plant 
these now, as they can always be purchased in 
pots. 

Primroses from seed <1- C. Woodward).—Vro. 
cure a packet of seed from a good source, and sow in 
April in leafy soil on a shady border. Such seedlings, 
il given Hood treatment during the summer in the 
way of mulching and attention to watering, will, if 
put into their permanent quarters early in the 
autumn, flower well next spring. The double Prim¬ 
roses you must procure as plants, as they cannot be 
raised from seed. 

Lavender failing (Blind Princess ).—You are 
treating your Lavender too well. Withhold the 
manure, applying which is a mistake. Lavender 
prefers gravel and chalk, which is evidently wanting 
in your soil. If you could get some chalk and mix 
in one half with the soil and replant your Lavender 
you would, no doubt, have better success. Failing 
chalk, then procure some old mortar rubbish, and 
mix this with the soil previous to replanting. 
Lavender is easily increased by pulling olt side 

shoots in the autumn or early winter and setting 
them into the ground to one third their depth. 

Hardy plants among Roses under glass 
(L. 1 >. Bland).-A very interesting subject, as 

you can thus grow many of tho plants not 

quite lmrdy in the open air elsewhere. In 

this way you can have the same plants bloom¬ 
ing at two different seasons — one early and 

one later. You could grow tho Fringed Iris (I. 
eliinensis) and other Irises, such as the forms of 
reticulata, as also 1. stylosa, the .Shamrock Pea, 
Maiden-hair Ferns (European and American!. 
Christmas Roses, which would bloom early in 
basket or pots, early alpines, Lycopodium, Solomon’* 
Seal, Dielvtra spectabilis. Ornithogalums, such as 
(). pyramldale and O. lacteuro, Hoteia jnponicu, 
Aaapanthus umbeilatus. Plantain Lilies, and many 
other plants. 

Plants for shady border (Salopian ).—Try 
Gaillardias, Delphiniums, Coreopsis grandiflora. 
Lupines, Lychnis chaleedonlca. Meconopsls cambrica, 
Rcnbiosa caucasica, Rockets. Pentstemons, Phloxes. 
Lily of the Valley, Christmas Roses. Many annuals 
will do fairly well in partial shade, such as Blue 
Cornflowers, Antirrhinums, Zinnias, while Colum¬ 
bines and F-oxeloves are seen at their best In such 
a position. The cost would depend on the plants 
you mav select. The rtbovo are all cheap, nnd can 
|l.e had-_-'of ;>ny-hardy plant nur^ryman. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Symmetry certainly owed it* origin to 
vanity and indolence ; to vanity, in attempt¬ 
ing to force the situation to accord with the 
building, instead of making the building suit 
the situation ; to idleness, because it was more 
easy to work upon paper, which will allow’ of 
miv form, than to examine and combine the 
real objects.— Marquis de Gerardin. 

Once, ns I was botanising under an oak, I 
found amongst a number of other plants of 
similar height one that was dark in colour, 
•with tightly-closed leaves and a stalk that was 
very straight and stiff. When I touched it, 
it said to me in firm tones : “ Let me alone ; 
I am not for your collection, like these plants 
to which Nature has given only a single year 
of life. I am a little Oak.” So it is with a 
man whose influence is to last for hundreds 
of years. As a child, as a youth, often even 
as a full-grown man, nay. his whole life long, 
he goes about among his fellows, looking like 
them and seemingly as unimportant. But 
let him alone ; he will not die. Time will 
come and bring those wdio know how to value 
him.—A. Schopenhauer. 

In a field of ripening corn I came to a 
place which had been trampled down by some 
ruthless foot; and as I glanced amongst the 
countless stalks, every one of them alike, 
standing there so erect and hearing the full 
weight of the ear, I saw a multitude of dif¬ 
ferent flowers, red and blue and violet. How 
pretty they looked as they grew there so 
naturally with their little foliage ! But, 
thought I, they are quite useless ; they bear 
no fruit; they are mere weeds, suffered to re¬ 
main only beeauso there is no getting rid of 
them. And yet, but for these flowers, there 
would be nothing to charm the eye in that 
wilderness of stalks. They are emblematic of 
poetry and art, which, in civic life play the 
samo part as flowers in the corn.—A. 
Schopenhauer. 

Fuchsias at Killarney. —The air is mild 
and balmy, never really cold, and the 
winters are such only in name ; indeed, the 
freshness of shrub, tree, Grass, and flower, 
all the year round, is so remarkable that 
spring may be said never to be entirely ab¬ 
sent from this favoured region. The most 
obvious proof of what the climate is may 
be gathered from the Fuchsias. These run 
wild in lovely, unrestrained riot. Not solitary 
plant* in pots, or carefully tended and kept 
free from weeds in cultivated gardens, taken 
in in the winter and coddled up in green¬ 
houses. Grand, freely-flowering masses of 
bloom—6 feet, 10 feet, and even more feet in 
height. Bushes of them as large as fair¬ 
sized Elder trees. Hedges of them—as in 
the Kylemore Pass—literally miles long in two 
converging lines of startling bright red, to 
drive between which is an experience alone 
worth a pilgrimage to Connemara.— Good 
Words. 

Beauty, not size. —Not only those broad 
and striking effects which belong to a great 
range of field and wood, or to bold scenery, 
come within the domain of landscape art, but 
those lesser and ordinary graces that may be 
compaesed within stone’s throw of a man’s 
door. We do not measure an artist by the 
■width of his canvas. The panoramas that 
take in mountains are well if the life and the 
mist of the mountains are in them, but they 
do not blind us to the merit of a cabinet gem. 
I question very much if that subtle apprehen¬ 
sion of the finer beauties which may be made 
to appear about a given locality does not ex¬ 
press itself more pointedly and winninglv in 
the management of a three or five-acre lawn 
than upon euch reach of meadow and upland 
as bounds the view. The watchful care for a 
single hoary boulder that lifts its seared and 
lichened hulk out of a sw'eet level of green 
sward; the audacious protection of some 
wild Vine, flinging its tendrils carelessly over 
a bit of wall, girt with a savage head-growth 
—these are indications of an artist feeling 
that will be riotous of its wealth upon a ban- 
acre of ground. Nay, I do not know, but I 
have seen about a labourer’s cottage in Devon¬ 
shire such adroit adjustment of a few flower¬ 
ing plants upon a window-shelf, and such 
tender and judicious care for the little mat- 
let of turf around which the gravel path swept 
to his door, as showed keen and artistic sense 
of the beauties oHwture.—D. (i. Mitchell. 
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MANURES 


NOW READY. CARRIACE PAID. 

SPECIAL MANURE8 for Lawns, Vines, Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, &c. 

SULPHATE OF 
POTASH. 

The GARDENERS’FRIEND BRAND 

Most valuable for all Kitchen and 
Garden Crops, 

Applied at the rate of 1 to ‘2 lb. per perch, 
or ^ oz. to 1 oz. per square yard. 

SULPHATE OF 
POTASH 

is absolutely necessary to ensure 
heavy and good crops of Fruit and 
Vegetables. 

Of all Florists, Nurserymen, Corn and 
Manuro Merchants in Is. tins, and in bags 
of 7, Id, and 28 lb. 

For full carriage paid Price Sheet of all Garden 
Manures and Sundries, apply— 

THE SILICATE GO., Limited, 

Kernel Hempstead, HERTS. 

GREEN HOU SES. 

art.by Bft .. £3 10 o 
9ft. by 6ft. .. 4 00 
Vt 10ft by fit. .. BOO 
12ft by Bft .. BOO 
, ^ l6 ft. by 10 ft .. • 10 0 

Lean-to Homes 10 
per oent. leu. 

These Houses ere speci¬ 
ally prepared from but 
materiel; they ere fitted 
with ventilators, door, stages, and all neoeuary ironworx 
glass, and CARRIAGE I*AID. 

Send for our 58-page CATALOGUE, with 188 
Illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING BOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES. 
PORTABLE HOUSES. * 0 .. * 0 . 

W. & A. EDGELL, F.R.H.S., 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. KADSTOCK 

I URN BURIAL IN GARDEN CEMETERY. 

* ITIIIE Golder’s Green 

J- Crematorium is situ 
ated on the border of 
Hampstead Heath, acces¬ 
sible by rail, and about 
85 minutes’ drive from 
Oxford Circus by way 
of Finchley Road. The 
buildings are in the 
I talian-Romanesque 
style ; the large chapel 
contains a fine organ, and 
will seat about 300 persons; there is a columbarium 
with niches for holding urns, which may be hod in 
perpetuity, the whole being set in a beautiful garden. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the 
LONDON CREMATION CO., 324, REGENT STREET. 
Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. j 

Telegrams: Crematorium, London, 

ORE BNHOUSBS, 

f__ _J Conservatories, Garden 

Frames, Potting Sheds, 
Wood and Iron Buildings, 
Poultry Houses & Hurdles, 
Dog Kennels, Heating 
Apparatus for Gas, Oil, or 
Goal. Any size or Btyle 
made. 

Illustrated Lists post free 

BRAHAM A PIPER. Brockley. London. S.E. 
lV/TILITARY KNEE BOOTS, sjmrt a..p«fw 

ILL ftnce> 7 8 . fid. per pair Naval Knee Boots, very strong 
Bs. 6d. per pair. Bluchers, Be. 6d. per pair. Any size: carr 
paid. Cash returned not approved. -H. J. GA88QN, Rye. 

rrUKTIUULTURAL GLASS, PAINT, &c- 

200 ft. boxes, 4ths 21-oa., 12", 14". 16" by 10", 24s.; 14'', 
16", 20", 24" by 12". 27- 6d.; by 16" and 18", Sis. Putty, 6e. 9d. 
cwt. Free on rail.—H ALM8HAW, Ropery-street, Hull. 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 

1006 . 


March 6 .—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 2a—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 22.— Exhibition Colonial Fruits, R.H. 8 . Hall (2 days). 
„ 28.—Liverpool Hort. Association Spring Flower 
Show (2 days). 

April 8 .—R.H. 8 . Meeting; Brighton and Busmx Hort. 
Soo. 8 pring Show (2 days). 

„ 11.—Ipswich Daffodil Show. 

,, 17.—R.H.S. Meeting ; also Primula and Auricula 
Soc. Show. 

„ 25.—Midland Daffodil Society (2 days). 

May 1.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 9.—Royal Caledonian Soalefey, Edinburgh (2 days). 

„ 15.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

„ 29.—Temple Show (3 days). 

June 6 .—R. H.S.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 day*), 

„ 12.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 20.— R. H.S. Show of Table Decorations, 

„ 26.—R. H.S Meeting. 

„ 27.—Southampton Rose Show. 

July 4.—Croydon Hort. Show ; Ipswich Summer Show. 

„ 6 .— 8 weet Pea Society’s 8 now. 

„ 6 .—Gresford and District Rose Society. 

,, 10.—R.H.S. Summer Show at Holland House* 

„ 17.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

„ 18.—Royal Caledonian Soo. and National Rose Soo. 
at Edinburgh. 

„ 20.—Southampton Carnation, Sweet Pea, and Fruit 
Show. 

„ 24.—Carnation and Picotee 800 ., R.H .8 
,, 25.—Terrington and Marshland Hort. Society. 

„ 26.—Royal Ulster Horticultural Society (2 d»ys)« 

„ 30.—Conference on Plant Breeding (4 days), 

August 1.—Midland Carnation and Piootes Society 
(2 days); Bishop’s Stortford Hort. Society. 
„ 14.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 21 .—Brighton and Sussex Hort, Soo. Summer Show 

(2 days). 

„ 28.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

September 6.—National Dahlia Society’s Exhibition at 
Crystal Palace (2 days). 

„ 11.—R.H.S Meeting. 

12_Royal Caledonian Society, Edinburgh 

(2 days). 

„ 19.—National Rose Society, Autumn Showi 

„ 25.—R. H.S. Meeting. 

October 9.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 16 .— British-grown Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 23.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland Fruit 

and Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
November 6.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 
Hort. Soc. Chrysanthemum Show (2days) ; 
Southampton Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show (2 days). 

„ 13.—Birmingham Hort. Show (8 days) ; Ipswich 

Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 16.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 2a—R H 8. Meeting. 

December 4.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

,, 11.—R H.S. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 days). 


1907 . 

January 8.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 22.— R.H.8. Meeting. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 

SCALE OF CHARCES 

FOR 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Gardening Illustrated. 


PRESS DAV FRIDAY. 

Published WEDNESDAY for SATURDAY. 

SCALE OF CHARCES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Line Advertisements.— 9d. per line, minimum 
three lines (about twenty words occupy the first three 
lines and each additional line about nine words). FRONT 
PAGE guaranteed, Is. per line. No series reduction is 
made for “ Line ” Advertisements. 

Displayed or with Blocks. 

On* Insertion .. .. 10a. per inch. 

Six Inskrtions .. .. 9s. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more .. 8s. fid. „ „ 

Guaranteed Positions. 

No Reduction for Series. 

At the rate of £18 per page, minimum half a column. 

Whole Back Page, £20. 

Consecutive insertions not guaranteed. 

No advertisement inserted at a lew price than 2s. 3A. 
net per insertion. , .... 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week preceding that of issue to ensure 
insertion. No Advertisement can be “ altered ” or 
« stopped ” after FRIDAY morning’s post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. 

STAMPS NOT RECEIVED. 

Omens: 17. FuwnvAi. Strkst, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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Anemones .. .. 679 i Celoalos or feathered 


Arbutus .. 673 | Cockscombs .. 6S2 

Asparagus on the level, Chrysanthemum 

growing .. 671 Baron de Vinois .. 674 

Aspidistras, repotting 678 | Chrysanthemum cul- 
Basic-slag for lawns .. 682 ture for beginners.. 674 
Beau, dwarf, Canadian | Chrysanthemums .. 674 
Wonder .. .. 672 Chrysanthemums, 

Beans, Broad .. .. 671 , growing, in 6*lnch 

Birds and fruit-buds.. 690 pots.674 

Broccoli season, the .. 671 | Chrysanthemums — 
Uabbsge-seed, saviog 682 ! stopping and tim- 

Cabbages and Let- ing.674 

tuces, sowing .. 673 Cistus, cutting down 

Oattleyalabiata, grow- the.673 

ing. 676 Climbers on stumps .. 681 

Carrots in frames .. 671 Cockscombs, growing 6S2 


VEGETABLES. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS ON THE 
LEVEL. 

The old custom •which gardeners cling to in 
regard to Aeparagus culture has been often 
proved to be unnecessary in land which is of 
a medium or light texture. Beds much ele¬ 
vated above the ordinary surface suffer from 
drought at a time when moisture is of para¬ 
mount importance. Asparagus roots are by 
no means confined to the portion of the bed 
raised above the ordinary surface; rather 
they burrow deeply into the ground below. 
It is in heavy land where raised beds are 
useful. The crowns are very tender in some 
gardens, dying out to a serious extent in 
winter. I remember a garden which had a 
stiff clayey soil. Although it had been under 
cultivation upwards of 100 years, yet the 
nature of the soil remained unchanged, ex¬ 
cept on the flurface, and the clay unblended. 
Here in winter water could not possibly drain 
off freely, and some crops suffered when the 
weather was continuously wet or severe. 
Asparagus failures became a matter of serious 
moment, because the crop was an important 
one. Every year fresh stock had to be pur¬ 
chased for planting, and each season blanks 
appeared in the row r s. Fresh plans were re¬ 
sorted often to in sowing and planting, but 
until deep, wide trenches w'ere opened and a 
good layer of drainage—clinkers, stones, 
bricks, and such-like—and over this some 
tree boughs, to keep the drainage free from 
soil, there was no permanent improvement. 
Such work may seem unnecessary for so 
easily cultivated a crop, but in the case 
quoted it proved the salvation of this much- 
esteemed spring vegetable, and lessened the 
after cost and attendant worries of the 
gardener. 

Now, in many gardens a much more simple 
mode of culture will provide full crops, and 
many might abolish the conventional bed and 
plant on the level. On any except stiff soils 
there is no actual need for beds, though there 
is distinctly a convenience served by the 
alleys in wheeling on manure and in attend¬ 
ing to and gathering the crops. Asparagus 
when once sown or planted on clean ground 
may be left for nn indefinite period, and it is 
surprising how long the plants will last under 
careful culture. I can point to beds that 
have existed for over half a century. If the 
ground is well prepared by deep trenching 
and placing manure between the spits, a 
vigorous growth is maintained for several 
years. It is quite optional whether seed sow¬ 
ing or the purchase of two or three year old 
roots is resorted to. Sowing is the simpler. 
Then, if sufficient seeds are employed, it only 
remains to thin down the plants when they 
are not more than one year old. The finest 
Asparagus is obtained by giving not less than 

2 feet between each plant in the rows and 

3 feet between these. Some would consider 
this distinctly wasteful, and. at any rate, far 
from being economical. Heavy dressings of 
manure are necessary annually,* and if a com¬ 
bination of animal and artificial manure is 
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and artificial manure is 
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Conservatory .. .. 680! Indoor plant* .. .. 677 

Convolvulus, destroy- Jacobinia (JustioU) .. 677 

ing wild . .. 681 1 Lapageria, treatment 

Crotons, growing .. 681 of .681 

Fern-case, a .. 692 Orchids.676 

Ferns under glass .. 680 Outdoor garden .. 691 

Fruit. 680 Outdoor plants .. 679 

Fruit garden .. .681 Pampas Grass.. .. 682 

Oarden diary, extracts Peach house, early .. 681 

from a .. .. 681 Phaki;nop9is Aphro- 

Garden, notes from an dite.675 

Armagh .. .. 679 Pippin, Cox’s over- 

Garden, vegetable, praised .. .. 680 

cropping a .. .. 672 Plants and flowers .. 674 

Garden work .. .. 680 Plants for cold house 691 

Gladiolus bulbs .. 6s2 Plants, hard-wooded, 

Grass-seed, sowing .. 682 repotting 681 

?;iven r growth will be vigorous. Sown on 
evel ground, the rows, if well thinned, can 
be 2 feet apart, and, better, if 2 feet 6 inches. 
The plants should not be less than 15 inches 
apart in the rows. 

CARROTS IN FRAMES. 
Although Carrots are not amenable to hard 
forcing, much may be done to hasten the 
roots if one has a few cart-loads of good, re¬ 
cently-collected Oak or Beech leaves. These, 
if thrown into a heap for a fortnight or so 
to ferment, will be in capital order for mak¬ 
ing a bed whereon a two-light frame may be 
placed. Make the bed where plenty of light, 
as well as the sun, when out, can reach it, 
for by husbanding the sun-heat about three 
p.m. on bright days greater progress will be 
made. A depth of about 9 inches of soil is 
necessary, and this should not be more than 
that distance from the glass. A fairly light, 
sandy soil is best suited for Carrots, and this 
must have a sprinkling of slaked lime, as 
slugs will quickly clear a bed if unmolested. 
As soon as the young seedlings can be de¬ 
tected a light dusting of lime should be given, 
and repeated at short intervals, if found neces¬ 
sary. Do not attempt to coddle them until 
the time arrives to dew them overhead with 
the syringe about three o’clock, but afford 
full ventilation during favourable weather; 
in fact, the lights may be pushed back when 
mild, but avoid doing this when cold or very 
windy. Carrpts sown in euch a position re¬ 
quire frequent applications of chilled water. 
The seed may be sown either broadcast or in 
shallow drills drawn 3 inches apart. In the 
latter case, they are more easily thinned. 
Thinning must be carried out quite early, or 
it is difficult to perform, ns the tops are 
liable to get matted together and many roots 
come out that should remain. One and a 
half inch will be a suitable distance from 
plant to plant, pulling the lnrgest ns they 
become fit. For early work the Short Horn 
section, such as Parisian Forcing, Early Gem, 
or Early Horn, is best. The Parisian For¬ 
cing is earlier than the other two. 

J. M. B. 


THE BROCCOLI SEASON. 

Up to the present date—February 10th—the 
.vinter hns been so mild that but little loss has 
been felt among Broccoli plantations, and 1 
have been able to maintain a supply during 
the passing winter. True, some few r sharp 
frosts have been recorded, but they have not 
been continuous. In some seasons all the 
early Broccoli has been destroyed, the ground 
cleared, and prepared for spring planting long 
before the present date. Veitch’s Seif Pro¬ 
tecting and Winter Mammoth are two most 
useful and always reliable Broccolis for mid¬ 
winter. The former, if sown late, easily 
maintains a weekly supply till Christmas and 
later—that is, assuming tile weather to be 
normal for the time of year. Winter Mam¬ 
moth follows this, and then Penzance Early 
White, Snow’s Winter, Spring White, and 
Carter’s Sandringham keep up the supply, if 
the weather is favourable. Many of the varie- 


Potato Sensation Shrubby Horsetails 

(Daniels’) .. 672 (Ephedra) .. 679 

P.vrethruma .. .. 674 Soil, clay, treatment of 673 

Room, in the .. .. 681 Stove.e80 

Roee-house, (he 641 Tree-Carnations, pro- 

Rose, Niphetoe, dying 67(3 payating .. .. 677 

Roses .. .. 676 Trees and shrubs .. 673 

Roses, new, worth Trees for shelter .. 682 

growing .. .. 076 Tritomas .. 68‘- 

Roses Paul’s Single Vegetable garden .. 681 

White and Glolredes Vegetables .. .. 671 

Rosomanes .. .. 676 Vinery, planting an 

Roses — preparatory unheated .. 680 

pruning .. .. 676 i Violets failing .. .. 680 

Seakale, growing 67? Weed in pond .. .. 675 

8hoofcs, grafting .. 682 Week's work, tne com- 
Shrubs under trees .. 673 ing. 681 

ties are hardy enough until they come to the 
critical point of their growth, the formation 
of their flower or “ curd.” Cold, frosty 
weather causes the outer leaves to reflex and 
expose the heart of the plant, and only a slight 
frost will then blacken the maturing head, 
if this is exposed. For this reason many go 
through their Broccoli in autumn, laying 
the heads towards the north and covering the 
stems with soil. This affords protection, and 
often saves the crop from total destruction. 
If this is not done, some of the outer leaves 
should be broken down over the crown of the 
plant, toward off the frost. Should no severe 
weather come, Broccoli will be plentiful and 
good in its spring season, for the plants have 
wintered uncommonly well, «o far. I grow a 
fairly large selection of varieties, the only 
safeguard, experience teaches me. of having 
Broccoli with any degree of certainty. With 
few sorts only, and some of these of doubtful 
hardiness, there is the risk of having none 
to cut w-hen they are the most valued. 
Broccoli and other tender vegetables suc¬ 
cumb when enow remains for any length of 
time on the ground. It is not the actual 
snow r , but frost acting on the wet surfaces of 
plants, that injures, and it is an invariable 
experience in the garden that snow, when 
it lies, invites frost more or less severe. Up 
to the present time there has not been suf¬ 
ficient snow to whiten the ground in this 
neighbourhood. 

I have only named a few of the many 
standard Broccolis that are grown for 
winter suppliefl. It would be quite super¬ 
fluous to name all that are available, because 
they are so numerous. Most seedsmen have 
stocks and selections of their own outside the 
standard kinds. W. S. 

BROAD BEANS. 

Although these may not be considered 
choice, as in the case of Peas, yet an early 
gathering is expected from most gardens, and 
it is doubtful w'hether anything is gained in 
sowing much before the month of February is 
with us, as slugs and mice have to be reckoned 
with. As quick growth is essential, let the 
ground be in good heart and deeply dug, 
choosing a position sheltered from the north 
winds for the first sowing, successional crops 
doing almost anywhere if not too much 
shaded. A fault is oftpn made in setting out 
the drills too close ; 3 feet, or even 3 feet 
6 inches should be allowed, when a double 
row of seed may be planted at a distance of 
6 inches every way, and the drills half that 
depth. As mice are fond of Beane, it would 
be as well to moisten a little red lead with a 
quantity of paraffin and drop the seeds into 
the same, so that each one gets covered. 
Many gardens are bothered with jackdaws 
and rooks, either of which will sometimes 
attack them and root out every seed just ns 
they are pushing through the *soil. In such 
cases the rows must be netted with a few 
forked sticks stuck into the soil to keep the 
net off the plants, or galvanised Pea guards 
placed throughout the drill. These latter are 
most useful, and can be put in nnd removed 
in much lese time than a garden net. Sow- 
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jugs may bo made up to the end of April, 
allowing an interval of three weeks between 
each. When about 6 inches high, the soil needs 
mounding up on each side of the row, with 
a little worked in between the plants. This 
will form a receptacle for water, whic h Beans 
require twice or eo each week in dry, hot 
weather after the pods are formed. Almost 
every seed firm has its improved or specially 
selected varieties, and a good strain of Early 
liongpod is still one of the best for first sow¬ 
ing, this to be followed by either the old 
Green or Broad Windsor, both retaining their 
good qualities as regards flavour and abun¬ 
dant yield. Devonian. 


GROWING SEAKALE. 

1 HAVE a piece of ground, trenched, with the inten¬ 
tion of making a kitchen-garden. The soil is very 
poor, but 1 uni anxious to grow Seakale. If you will 
kindly give me your advice on the subject,* I shall 
be greatly obliged. I want the Seakale permanent, 
but if I get some “ sets ” four years old, and cover 
with pots and manure, will it come to perfection this 
year, and not injure it for the future?- L. A. 

[Your knowledge of Seakale and its culture 
seems rather out. of date. Your first aim 
must be to have your ground heavily manured 
and deeply dug. You say it is poor. All the 
more reason, if you want profitable Sea¬ 
kale, you should dress heavily with half- 
decayed manure, digging it in at once. 
Then purchase Seakale seed, of which 
you want at the rate of 1 lb. weight to a 
rod of ground, or thereabouts. The drills 
should be drawn as for Peas, and 20 
inches apart, so that in a rod of ground, 
l&J feet by 16* feet, you would have about 
nine drills, each 16* feet long, or a total 
length of 148 feet of drill for a pound of 
seed to sow, although even then thinly. 

The sowing should bo done about the 
middle of April, and the seed at once 
covered up. Growth takes place in about 
three weeks. When the plants are well 
up they should be thinned out in the rows 
to 10 inches apart. From that time for¬ 
ward all that can be done is to keep the 
hoe moved freely between the rows until 
the leaves cover the ground, also giving 
the plants in the summer two very light 
sprinklings of coarse salt or nitrate of 
soda. If the ground be at all good, 
growth should be strong, and in the late 
autumn, when the leaves have died off. 
you should have a fine lot of roots and 
crowns; The proper course then is to 
open a small trench at one end of every 
other row of roots, and to fork them out, 
with care not to break the roots. The 
other rows can be left to have their 
crown growths in the spring blanched by 
covering the crowns with a ridge of loose 
soil 8 inches to 9 inches deep. The 
plants lifted should be hard trimmed of 
all side roots, each piece of which should 
be laid all the same way as cut off the 
main roots, with crowns attached, being 
left some 7 inches each in length. All 
these should be laid in quite thickly 
into any spare soil temporarily, being 
just covered. the crowns being kept 
upwards. During the winter a few scores 
each week, or less often, can be put 
in soil into any dark, warm place in a 
cellar or other store, and, being watered 
and closely covered up to exclude light and 
air, growth soon follows, and the crow-n 
growths, when 7 inches in height, can be cut 
and sold in bundles of ten or twelve heads, 
or be cooked and eaten at home. If the out¬ 
door rows be covered up with soil in March, 
crowns for cutting can be had in that way 60 
soon as the lifted stock of roots is exhausted. 
Those can be left for similar treatment the 
following year, the intervening ground being 
w'ell manured and dug over. The side roots 
should be cut to straight lengths of 4* inches 
to 5 inches each, and all carefully laid one 
way, then laid in thickly in some temporary 
position till April, when they can be planted 
with a dibber in rows as for the seedlings, 
the tops of the root-pieces being just covered. 
In that way an unlimited stock of Seakale 
roots may soon be obtained each year.] 


it has often been a matter of surpriso that 
the fact of the greater length of pod, and 
consequently heavier yield, has not made 
this variety even more familiar than it is. 
My own experience is that Canadian Wonder 
is known to large numbers of growers by 
name only. Trial is deferred from year to 
year, and thus actual acquaintance is never 
made. There is said now to he a new white- 
seeded sport from the Canadian Wonder, but 
whether there is any gain in the change of 
seed colour doas not appear to be given any 
special prominence. No one would choose 
Canadian Wonder for the earliest supplies, 
either forced or outdoor. Many are distinctly 
earlier and better adapted for giving early 
pickings. For main crop and late fruiting, 
however, it is excellent. For forcing there 
may be the disadvantage in height of haulm 
compared to others, hut all Beans need some 
support when grown in pots under glass. No 
more than six plants should occupy a 10 inch 
pot.— West Wilts. 


POTATO SENSATION (DANIELS’). 
This variety, which has wide popularity in 
the eastern counties, is one of that heavy- 


“ liberal manuring,” “ not too much manure,” etc., 
and the article need not necessarily be long.—M. 

[Whether the area of a garden be a quarter 
of an acre, or more or less, and no fruit be 
grown, it is common practice, because of the 
importance as an all-the-year-round crop, to 
plant one-third of the area at least with Pota¬ 
toes. Taking your area of 40 rods, from 
12 rods to 15 rods might thus be planted, re 
quiring, if not too closely planted, about 
four bushels of seed tubers. Of early varie¬ 
ties, Puritan and Sir .J. Llewellyn may be 
planted in rows 2 feet, apart and 13 inches* 
apart in the row's, the sets running at, 
about, three ounces in weight, or five to 
the pound. Later varieties, such as Up- 
to-Date, Factor, and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall should have the rows 2* feet 
apart and the seta in the rows 15 inches 
apart. If the ground has been deeply worked 
and manured for a previous crop, a dressing 
forked in at once of soot, wood-ashes, and fish 
guano, 14 lb. per rod. or superphosphate and 
kainit well crushed at 6 lb., per rod, should 
suffice to produce a really good crop of tubers. 
If the ground be poor, bury down well into it 
a dressing of good animal-manure—a ton to 
five rods—at once, and plant the tubers about 


Potato Sensation. From a photograph sent by Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich. 


Dwarf Bean Canadian Wonder.— The old 

Canadian Wonder stands alone in its own 
type, and gives t^-l^ngest pods |>f any, and 

Digitize “ ~ ~ 


tlm-4$ngest pods ®f an 

Go gle 


cropping, strong growing, and general disease- 
resisting varieties of the type of the well- 
known Up-to-Date. The tubers are generally 
large and of uncertain shape, some assuming 
a flattish round form, others more Kidney 
shape. Diverse soils are generally productive 
of diverse shapes in tubers of strong growing 
varieties. Sensation bos been grown in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s trials at Wisley, 
and has done well. We have grown it also in 
the south and found it to be a heavy cropper. 
One of the difficulties which surround Potato 
merchants or growers now' is getting varie¬ 
ties that are from others absolutely distinct. 
With so many persons engaged in raising new 
varieties from similar parents, it is obvious 
that very many seedlings must be much alike. 
Sensation merits wide culture as one that has 
made a reputation. 


CROPPING A VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
It would interest me, and, I expect, many others, 
if you would publish an article on the management 
of a quarter-acre vegetable garden. It is easy to find 
directions for crowing any particular vegetable, but 
one seldom meets with information about the rota¬ 
tion of crops. Such an article would prevent many 
people trying to grow too many things, and would 
tell us definitely how many loads of manure to use, 
instead of putting us olf with vague phrases likel 


the middle of April. Follow early Potatoes 
with late Dwarf Beans, Coleworts, Turnips. 
July-sown Carrots, Onions, or Celery. Late 
Potatoes, the ground afterwards being well 
dressed with manure, should be followed by 
Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers. r Brussels 
Sprouts. Peas and Beans, both Broad and 
Runner, need deeply-worked and well- 
manured soil. The rows should have ample 
width between them, and the seedfi in the 
rows sown quite thinly. Peas which when 
staked are 3 feet in height should have the 
rows 3* feet apart, taller ones in the same 
proportion ; Broad Beans, 2* feet apart, and 
tall, staked Runner Beans. 6 feet apart, the 
Beans in the rows 6 inches apart. These 
vegetables would need, to have a long season 
from them, several rods of ground. Then 
the remainder would have to be devoted to 
Early Nantes Carrots on a warm border, and 
Intermediate—a rod in area, at least—in the 
open quarters. Also a rod of each of Par¬ 
snip. Onion, and Beet, including both Crim¬ 
son Globe, early, and a tapering rooted late 
variety. A good breadth—say, 2 reds—would 
have to be devoted to White Cabbage, plan¬ 
ted in Octofaqr; a rod efich at least to Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts and Cauliflowers, and fully a rod 
to successibnal sowings of Lettuce and 
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Radish seed in small breadths each time, for to 9 inches apart in the rows. Transplanted 
three months. Usually a couple of rods Lettuces often holt to flower. A good Cab- 
vvould be occupied with Asparagus-beds, and bago Lettuce is All the Year Round.] 

fully a rod with Seakale. Then there are _ 

other crops, such as Jerusalem Artichokes, 

Salsnfy, White Turnips, Vegetable Marrowe, j TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shallots, Tomatoes, Leeks, Ridge Cucum- - 

bers. Rhubarb, Parsley, and various peren- ARBUTUS 

nial herbs. Finding room for these things 

would fill all other available space, so that All round most of our sea-coasts, in shel- 
with judgment a garden is readily cropped. tered places, at least, and in good soils, the 
As to rotation cropping, that, in any good Arbutus is a delight, especially in autumn. A 
garden, follows naturally. When early Pota- native of the south of Ireland, naturally this 
toes, Peas, Beans, Cabbages, or similar crops is not to be wondered at. but. unhappily, there 
come ofF, the ground is not cropped with is a sharply-defined limit in which it is of no 
these things again, as they would not be in value, and very seldom is it about Lon- 
season, but rather with Celery, winter don, especially in the heavy soils north of 
Greens, such as Savoys, Kales, Broccoli, and London. This is a great loss. . The Greek 
Coleworts, or with White Turnips, autumn- Arbutus (A. Andrachne) also forms a fine 
sown Onions, Nantes Carrots, or Endive, Let- and picturesque tree in favoured regions. I 
tuce, or Radishes. The late crops leaving wae myself shy about planting it in a dis- 
the ground vacant, and during the winter trict. south of London, as I had so often seen 
trenched and manured, are followed in the I it killed about there ; but I put in a few 
spring by anything diverse from what was ! trees some years ago, which flowered this 
previously on the soil. It is common practice ; year, and were very pretty, although the 
when a crop of Onions is 
taken off in the autumn 
to at once give a dress¬ 
ing of short manure, a 
quarter of a ton to the 
rod, dig it well in, then 
plant in October with 
Cabbages. It is not pos¬ 
sible to lay down for any 
garden any hard-and-fast 
rule as to quantity of 
manure to constitute a 
dressing, as so much de¬ 
pends on quality of 
manure, of soil, and 
nature of the crop. 

Neither can hard rules as 
to rotation in cropping be 
laid down. In each case 
something has to be left 
to the intelligence of the 
gardener.] 


should be planted. The small shrubs should 
be vigorous and with plenty of roots, and the 
best time to plant is during September and 
October, allowing the leaves that fall from 
the trees to remain among them through tlio 
winter. The choice may be made from tho 
following list: Common Holly, Berberis 
Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, Oval- 
leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhododen¬ 
dron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil), Cotoneaster Simonsi, Skimmia oblata, 
Berberis Darwini, Berberis japonica, and 
common Yew. All these are evergreen, and 
may be obtained at a cheap rate in nurseries. 
For very dense shade we have found nothing 
better than the Butcher’s Broom (Ruseus 
aculeatus), with an undergrowth of the creep¬ 
ing St. Jolin’s-wort (Hypericum calycinum). 
Periwinkle, and Ivy. The common English 
Ivy grows naturally in dense shade, but the 
Irish Ivy has a bolder effect. Gaultheria 
Shallon may be planted in light or peaty 
moist soil, and a good carpet-like growth 
may be had of Euonymus radicans and its 
variegated form. There are few deciduous 


NOTES tfc REPLIES. 


Treatment of clay 
BOll. — I would be much obliged 
it you could cell me the best 
treatment for a heavy, unpro¬ 
ductive, red-clay soil ? I had it 
limed and dug the autumn 
before last aud manured in the 
spring, bub I cannot get the 
soil to break up finely. When 
damp it cakes into large, sticky 
lumps, and when drier it is 
almost impossible to break it 
up. I wish to grow Potatoes 
and plants of the Cabbage 
tribe, but they do not thrive. 

The garden is on a slope, but 
has no drainage.—lions. 

[If your garden be 
situated on a slope, and 
yet tho soil retain too 
much water, you could 
make, at intervals of 
10 feet to 12 feet apart 

down the slope, open 

drains, 12 inches deep, 

and thus help to relieve the soil of its surplus 
water. Stiff clay soil should never be worked 
until the spring^eay, end of February. The 
more such soil is worked in tho winter the 
wetter it becomes, and thus as it must dry in 
the spring before it can be pulverised, it bakes 
hard quickly and becomes unworkable for the , 
season. Best let the soil lie as left from 

autumn crops. If top-dressed with manure 

for the winter, the worms are encouraged to i 
work, their holes admitting air, and enabling 
water to percolate away. When moving stiff 
clay soil it is well to 'do it deeply, burying 
down beneath the top spit of 12 inches of soil I 
long straw-manure, tree-leaves, and road-side 
trimmings, as all this material helps to keep 
the soil open and porous, and as it decays | 
becomes good plant food.] 

Sowing Cabbages and Lettuces —When is the 
best time to sow Cabbage and Lettuce-seed for the 
produce to be ready for use next October? Is there 
any particular kind you would recommend?—K. 

[A good Cabbage to sow for autumn cutting 
is Defiance. Sow the seed at the end of 
April. Paris White Cos Lettuce may be sown 


Fruit and flowers of the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo), From a photograph by Mr. O. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


fruit is not nearly so fine as in the south and 
west in dry, gritty soil. Keep it lip out of 
the valley frost as much as you can, and in 
open soil, if such there be. W. 


shrubs that grow well under trees. No; we 
fear the Pittosporum will not do in such a 
position. The Pittosporums do well only in 
southern gardens or those in sheltered places 
near tho sea. 


SHRUBS UNDER TREES. 

(Reply to P. L. Priestley.) 

In making a selection of shrubs for such a 
purpose it is necessary to know whether the 
trees are of dense growth, like the Evergreen 
Oak or Beech, under which very few plants 
will thrive, or thin-headed trees, like the 
False Acacia or Ash, under which numerous 
kinds may be grown. As a general rule, most I 
shining-leaved shrubs will thrive as under- i 
growth beneath the shade of trees, but, in ] 
any case, the soil must be well prepared 
for them at the outset. If the trees have 
been planted within recent years, and the 
soil is tolerably good, but little preparation 
is necessary beyond deep digging ; but if the 
trees are large and old, then the soil will be 
found over-run with roots and impoverished. 


. ----- - —_--- —- —J 1UUUU I UU "IHl l UU is Hint JuljywTV-llOHVU. 

for October cutting early in July. Probably In this case fresh soil should be substituted 

t,ho n nnlu tumilJ if «».... :.. .1 •Ii‘. <•_ iy :_1_ir» :_1__1 • 


the plants would do best if sown in drillk 
12 inches apart and the ul^nts thinnei 




mecL out 

gle 


(say, from 9 inches to 12 inches deep), and in 
this tho shrubs intended for undergrowth 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down the Cistua.— Will you kindly tell 
me whether Cistuses should be cut back? They are 
apt to get leggy and bare at the bottom. Moreover, 
their leaves are cut by cold winds, and I should like 
to know whether they will benefit by being cut back? 
If so, when is the best time, and will they stand a 
severe cutting no as to keep them low? — 
A. II. WOLF.EY-hoD, Wa/fon-on-Thames. 

[Cistuses may bo readily cut back when 
fresh, but after they have become old and the 
wood hard they, ae a rule, do not break out 
freely. In any case, if hard pruning is in¬ 
dulged in, you must be prepared to sacrifice 
the blossoms for a season. Some of them are, 
after a time, very apt to get worn out, when 
it is best to replace them by young plants. 
This, however, scarcely applies to the largo 
growing C. laurifolius, which forms a hand¬ 
some and permanent shrub. If pruning is 
done, it should be ear}*ie^ put ns soon as tho 
harsh winds of early spring are past.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
6 -INCH POTS. 

I have found by experience that plants so 
grown with one large bloom, or, if preferred, 
with more blooms per plant, come in very use¬ 
ful for decoration, especially so in the case of 
vases and sideboards, where the larger plants 
would be out of place, if even the pots could 
be got into the vases. For this purpose the 
cuttings should be inserted about the middle 
of March. I generally dibble them round the 
sides of 4-inch pots, which should be filled 
with a compost consisting of two parts soil 
to one part of sand. They should be stood in 
a shady place. The floor of the greenhouse 
will do until rooted, when they should be 
placed in a cold-frame for a week or ten days 
to harden, after which the plants should be 
turned out of the cutting pots and carefully 
divided with as much soil to each as possible, 
and potted singly into 4-inch pots. Stand 
them again in a cold-frame, syringing them 
overhead occasionally and shading them from 
bright sunshine to prevent flagging. As soon 
as they begin to grow, gradually inure them 
to the air, and treat the same as those in¬ 
tended for larger pots. They should now be 
stopped, just pinching the point out of each. 
This will cause them to break again, and all 
unnecessary growths should be taken off, 
leaving two for the present, until you can tell 
which is the stronger growth, then the 
weaker one should bo taken away, leaving 
only one to each plant. Keep all side shoots 
pinched out and attend to them in the usual 
manner, as advised for the larger collection. 
By the first week in July they will be ready 
for the final potting, using 6-inch pots. The 
compost should be the same as for the final I 
potting of the larger plants, adding to this a i 
little soot, old mortar rubble, and a small 
quantity of leaf-mould, taking care to pot 
them firmly, and leaving sufficient room for 
watering. After the final potting, I find it 
best to plunge the pots, as if stood in rows 
without plunging they are always dry at the 
time when most amateurs would be away 
from home, and would be apt from this cause 
to lose some of their bottom leaves, which 
makes the plants look bare and unsightly. I 
plunge them in beds in row’s of three, bo that 
I can easily reach the middle row from the 
outside. Of course, with this method, as 
with the larger plants, some varieties will re¬ 
quire to be taken on the first bud that ap¬ 
pears ; others can be let go to the second 
crown-bud. The latter will give the best 
coloured blooms, but the plants will naturally 
be a little taller. I have had good bloom's 
from the Davis family on either bud, but the 
second crown flowers were invariably the bet¬ 
ter coloured and had the fullest* centres. 
Nellie Pockett makes a beautiful plant, if 
treated in this way, coming on either bild. as 
do N.C.S. Jubilee, Princess Brancovan. Pre¬ 
sident Nonin, F. S. Vallis, and H. Weeks, 
first crown ; Mrs. S. W. Pockett will do on 
either bud. Of course, many others can be 
grown in this way, but most of these named I 
have experimented with and have been suc¬ 
cessful, therefore can recommend them. 
Should you, however, require more blooms 
than one per plant, bv leaving two, or even 
three, breaks, after the first pinching, and 
allowing these to break again, you will be 
able to grow’ as many as six fair-sized blooms 
on a plant in a 6-inch pot, and in this form 
they are the most useful for table decoration, 
as many of them will not be more than 2 feet 
high at the most. 

The blooms of plants grown in small pots 
yarely, if ever, damp, because, being grown 
in a smaller proportion of soil, the pots are 
fuller of roots, and also there is not the same 
excess of moisture thrown off from these os 
from the larger pots. Many people think that 
Chrysanthemums grown in*6-inch pots would 
require too much attention as regards water¬ 
ing, but this is not the case, especially if the 
pots are plunged as has here been advised. 
Owing to the fact of their being struck later 
than the others, the 6-inch pots do not get 
full of roots untU^towards thf middle of 

Digitized by 


August, and by that time the nights or early 
mornings begin to be very dewy, and the 
days are growing shorter. The most pro¬ 
minent feature about the Chrysanthemum 
grown in this way is that, with anything like 
proper attention, the plants will be clothed 
with beautiful green foliage right down to the 
pots, which has a very desirable effect when 
used either for the edges of groups or for de¬ 
coration. Plants that were rooted in March 
and grown as advised would show buds about 
the second or third week in August, so a 
sharp look-out must be kept about this time 
for earwigs, which are very partial to the 
buds when in the tender state, especially bo 
as they have not quite so far to climb on 
plants grown in 6-inch pots. After the pots 
are fairly full of roots, I generally give about 
once a week some liquid manure, such as 
cow or sheep-manure, soaked in a tub of 
water. An occasional dose of soot-water will 
also be found beneficial, as it will tend to get 
rid of some of the worms. A few sorts which 
are very good when grown for six blooms per 
pot are as follows:—Souv. Petit Ami, Nellie 
Pockett, Charles Bavis, and W. H. Lincoln. 
The early varieties, such as Horace Martin, 
Market White, Lady Selbourne, Ambroise 
Thomas, and Goacher’s CrimBon, are very 
useful when grown in this way whilst Mrs. 
Filkins and Golden Thread must not upon 
any condition be forgotten. L. P. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

I wish to start growing Chrysanthemums, and I 
would he very glad if you would name a few kinds 
you would advise me to start with? I have got a 
frame which 1 could heat with manure, if necessary. 
Would you please tell me whether to start with 
seeds, or if I should try cuttings, and when? My 
garden consists of about half an acre to the south 
and east of the house?—J. E. Boyd. 

[You should have very little difficulty in 
raising a batch of Chrysanthemums, seeing 
that you posses© a cold-frame. There is no 
need to make up a hot-bed. as healthy 
Chrysanthemum cuttings may be rooted quite 
easily in a cold-frame, provided you take 
pains to embed the latter in straw-litter or 
anything else of a similar nature, and cover 
the lights with mats, etc., in frosty weather. 
It is not customary to grow Chrysanthemums 
from seed, and we very much doubt whether 
you could procure seed from anyone in this 
country. Chrysanthemums of all types are 
increased by cuttings, and these may be pur¬ 
chased at the present time at a very low 
cost from ajiy of the specialists, of which 
there are now so many. For garden embel¬ 
lishment you should grow the early-flowering 
outdoor kinds, as they give very little trouble 
and reward the cultivator with a wonderful 
wealth of blossoms. At the foot of these 
notes we append a list of some of the better 
kinds, and you may safely take them in hand 
with the sure prospect of success. The cut¬ 
tings should be made by trimming off the 
lower leaves, close to the'stem of the cutting 
itself. The cutting should then be cut 
through immediately below a joint. The cut¬ 
ting should be between inches and 3 inches 
in length. A suitable compost should com¬ 
prise equal parts of nice fibrous loam and well- 
decayed leaf-mould, passed through a sieve 
with, a $-inch mesh. To the foregoing add 
quite freely coarse silver-sand. Thoroughly 
mix before using. The cuttings should be in¬ 
serted in.shallow boxes, 6mall pots, or, rather, 
those of a size to meet the requirements 
of the stock you propose to deal with. The 
pots and boxes should be crocked with pot¬ 
sherds, and the rougher siftings of the compost 
placed over the crocks for drainage. Fill in 
the prepared compost in any of the various 
receptacles, making the soil slightly firm, 
and, as a finish, a sprinkling of coarse silver- 
sand should be put over the surface. With a 
small dibber—a Cedar-wood pencil answers 
splendidly—make a hole in the soil of suffi¬ 
cient depth to embed the cutting to the 
second joint, more or less, and then see 
that the cutting rests on the 6andy soil in the 
bottom of the hole. When assured of this 
fact, press the soil firmly to the base of the 
cutting, and then the operation will be 
completed. The cuttings should be inserted 
around the edge of the pots, and, in the case 
of boxes, insert the cuttings in rows. Deal 
with one variety at a time, and insert the 


label, with the name written thereon, 
promptly. This will then avoid confusion. 
If it is more convenient, you may place a 
layer of soil in the bottom of the frame, pro¬ 
viding beforehand suitable drainage, as re¬ 
commended for pots and boxes. Tho latter 
method is a very simple means of raising a 
large quantity of plants, and may answer 
your purpose better. Water in the cuttings 
from a fine-rosed can, nnd, after the soil has 
had sufficient time to drain, the frame-lights 
may be closed. For garden culture the cut¬ 
tings, when they are nicely rooted, should be 
planted out in the cold-frame, some 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart, and as the better weather 
of late spring is experienced they must be 
gradually hardened off, preparatory to plant¬ 
ing outdoors in the latter half of May. Plant 
firmly in not over-rich soil, and'stake at 
once. As the plants branch out into fresh 
growths, the latter should be looped to the 
stake and securely tied. 

Good sort8 for your purpose are the follow¬ 
ing:—Goacher’s Crimson, deep rich crim¬ 
son ; Horace Martin, yellow ; Polly, bronzy- 
yellow ; Nina Blick, * reddish terra-cotta; 
Rosie, bronzy terra-cotta; Carrie, yellow; 
Ralph Curtis, creamy-white; Mme.* Marie 
Masse, lilac-mauve; ‘Rocket, bronze, very 
good ; Roi des Blancs, white ; Blush Beauty, 
blush ; and Mrs. A. Willis, yellow, striped 
red.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums, stopping and timing 

(Ilighclere ,).—We have endeavoured to meet 
the growing demand for information regard¬ 
ing the matter under consideration by laying 
down certain rules upon which to proceed. 
In our last issue, you will observe we have 
supplemented other information given on for¬ 
mer occasions, and we have good reason to 
believe that if this be carefully attended to. 
much good must accrue to those who follow’ 
the advice. We should be disposed to insert 
cuttings of W. A. Etherington at once, in 
order to obtain first crown-buds at a suitable 
date, and the same remarks apply to cuttings 
of Mrs. J. Eunn and Edith Smith. Cuttings 
of President Viger inserted at the end of 
February, nnd first crown-buds subsequently 
retained, should do well. Regarding what 
you say of that fine Japanese variety, Henrv 
Perkins, by inserting cuttings at the end of 
February and retaining first crown-buds from 
a natural break, you should see satisfactory 
results. Of the other varieties mentioned iii 
your enquiry, you had better treat them as 
follows : — 


Name. 

K. J. Brooks. 

Mrs. A. II. Lee. 

Mrs. T Dalton. 

Mrs. A.T. Miller .... 
Mrs. A. H. Lewis.... 
Mrs. IL A. Allen .... 
M rs. O. F. Boosey .. 


When to ft op. 

Mid-April 
Late March 
Late March 
Third week May 
First week April 
Third week March 
Third week May 


Which bud x 
to retain. 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


Again referring to plants of W. A. Ethering¬ 
ton, should they fail to make a natural break 
by May 10th, you had better stop them at. that 
time. 

Chrysanthemum Baron de Vlnols.— This 

variety is one of the prettiest and most effec¬ 
tive for decoration or for groups, but as yet 
it does not seem to have found its way into 
English collections. I have several times ad¬ 
mired it abroad, where it is largely used as 
a front row plant in collections in pots. Of 
medium size, it is a stiff-petalled Japanese of 
deep rosy amaranth colour, with pure white 
points. It has sported several times, Mme. 
George Barre, rosy bronze, and Dr. George 
Barre, of deep rich purple-amaranth colour, 
being the two best of its offspring.—C. II. P.. 
in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


Pyrethrmns-Pyrethrums that have been left to 
themselves for a couple of years should be divided 
now, if the work was not done last autumn. These 
grow very rapidly when given good soil, and quite 
young plants form respectable-sized clumps after a 
season’s growth. Specially useful are the single sorts 
wherever cut flowers are wanted, and one feature 
iirwt 1 !*' ^ em * s f 'h«t they last a long time in water. 
W hilst the readiest method of increasing is by root 
division, Pyrethrums may be raised from seed, and 
just now is the time for sowing, placing boxes of 
seed in a frame, pricking the seedlings off, and plant 
ing out in May. By another year these will have 
made growth enough for them to be placed in their 
permanenr qli a rt ef s, —Tow nsman. 
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ORCHIDS. 

PHAL^ENOPSIS APHRODITE. 

For many years this lovely Orchid was 
erroneously known as 1*. amabilis, and was 
figured in tho “Botanical Register” under 
that name. The late Dr. Reichenbach found 
out the mistake, and changed the name to 


I*. Aphrodite. Even at the present time the 
plant is better known in gardens under the 
old name of P. amabilis. It is a native of 
tho Philippine Islands, and was first intro¬ 
duced into this country in 1837. The plant, 
when well grown, produce® flowers in great 
profusion, and which, in a suitable atmos¬ 
phere, last a long tinio in good condition. In 
the flowers, each about 3}- inches in width, 


tho sepals and petals are pure white, the lip 
also white, but spotted with purple, and with 
a yellow stain on each side. The plant grows 
naturally in an atmosphere that is nearly 
always at saturation point, and this should 
be imitated a® nearly as possible. The best 
position for it in on the shady side of an ordi - 
nary plant stove, but where a separate house 
is provided for the cultivation of Phalmnopsis, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining a 
suitable temperature. The varie¬ 
ties of Phaltenopsids usually com¬ 
mence growing in March or* April, 
and a temperature ranging from 
70 degs. to 80 degs., according to 
the weather outside, should be 
maintained until November, from 
which time till the growing season 
again commences the temperature 
should be between 60 degs. and 
70 degs. The plants may be grown 
in pots, shallow pans, Teak-wood 
baskets, or cylinders, which should 
be well drained. The plant should 
be placed in the centre, spreading 
the roots out, and working in be¬ 
tween them some clean Sphagnum 
Moss and finely-broken crocks, 
pressing it moderately firm around 
the base. Surface the whole with 
freshly-gathered Sphagnum Moss. 
The best time to afford fresh ma¬ 
terial or a greater space for root ex¬ 
tension is when new leaves are seen 
pushing out from the centre of the 
plant. Water must be carefully 
afforded at all times. A fine rose 
watering-can is the safest thing to 
use, as there is less fear of the pot¬ 
ting material becoming saturated 
than when the plants are dipped in 
water, as is sometimes recom¬ 
mended. The principal thing to 
aim at is to keep the surface Moss in 
a living state all through the grow¬ 
ing season. Do not allow water to 
lodge in the centre of the plant, or 
the leaves will decay. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya labiata growing.—I pur¬ 
chased, last November, some plants of Cat¬ 
tleya labiata in bloom. 1 have a stove 
and a greenhouse. I took the plants, 
after flowering, into the stove, and gave 
water about every ten days. Do they re¬ 
quire stove heat, or are they best in a 
greenhouse, when should I pot them, and 
what compost should I use? 1 can see no 
signs of any new growth.—A. Cronshaw. 

[If your plants of Cattleya labiata 
are healthy, and the roots have suffi¬ 
cient room for the further develop¬ 
ment of the new growths, do not 
disturb them by repotting ; but if 
the potting material has become de¬ 
composed, it should be carefully re¬ 
moved from between the roots, and 
fresh compost substituted. If re¬ 
potting is absolutely necessary, it 
should be done when the new 
growths are a few inches high, which 
will be about the end of April, 
using for the compost good fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions. Cut it up together 
roughly, and mix a moderate quan¬ 
tity of broken crocks with it to en¬ 
sure porosity. Pot moderately firm, 
and use a few neat sticks to securely 
hold each plant in position, and 
when the operation is completed, 
place the plants in your stove, choos¬ 
ing a shady position and where they 
will obtain plenty of fresh air. At 
first, afford water rather sparingly, 
but as the growths proceed the 
amount should be gradually in¬ 
creased until the plants are in 
bloom. After the flowers are cut, 
keep the compost rather on the dry 
side, but not so dry as to cause the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel.] 


Weed In pond (C. U. B.).—In almost 
identical conditions we had the same 
trouble with this weed, and pulled it out 
as much as possible without doing very 
much good ; but the next year it quite 
disappeared, as we^liope yours will do. 
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Ph&kenopsis Aphrodib 


a photograph ii 
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in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 
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ROSE3. 

NEW ROSES WORTH GROWING. 

In the years 1904 and 1905 we had some good 
novelties in Roses. I do not go so fur as to 
flay they compare with such sterling Roses ns 
Marie Baumann, Charles Lefebvro, Mine, de 
Watteville, and such-like, for we seem to he 
nowadays working on quite different lines. 
The novelties .are nil more or less of a de¬ 
corative character, and must be viewed more 
in the mass than ms individual blooms. Still, 
there are some good show Roses among the 
novelties, as witness Dean Hole and J. B. 
Clark. Rambler Roses were never more in 
favour than at the present day. The lovely 
trails and panicles of blossom produced in 
such lavish abundance add a beauty to our 
modern gardens that we should not be slow 
to recognise. There are yet still greater 
triumphs, and we shall not be long without 
our true Golden Rambler with a summer 
and an autumnal display from the same 
variety. 1 am pleased to see that in very 
few cases can complaint be made on the score 
of poor growth. At present the remarkable 
variations one can see in a batch of hybridised 
seedlings is arrived at more by chance than 
anything else, and I believe that the less 
developed the parents are the more distinct 
and valuable are the offspring. It is pleas¬ 
ing to note that raisers are using more such 
sorts as Caroline Testout as the seed parent, 
which is far better than running on the same 
track as formerly with Lady Mary Fitzwilliain 
as our ideal. We must not be too severe 
upon this good Rose, for, after all, it was the 
pollen-parent of Caroline Testout, the seed- 
parent being Mme. de Tartas. 

I will mention the novelties in alphabetical 
order, keeping the groups separate. Taking 
the very important group of 
Hybrid Teas, 

we have 

Angel Peluffo, a Rose somewhat after 
the same Btvle ns Papa Lambert; colour, 
flesh-pink, with darker centre. It is of fine 
form, and likely to prove a useful Rose for 
exhibition and garden decoration. 

Baron Von Pallandt. —In this the colour 
is vermilion, with bright red reflex, the petals 
being edged with white. It is very sweet, 
and will be a useful garden Rose; also, I 
think, for forcing. Marquise de Salisbury 
was crossed with a seedling from Marquise 
Litta x Louie Van Houtte, which resulted in 
the above Rose. 

Beity. —This was noted quite recently. It 
has a splendid form, with something of the 
remarkable colouring of Luciole. The buds 
are long and very handsome. 

Charles J. Grahamb. —This is a gain in 
the right direction, the colour being dazzling 
crimson. The form of the flowers is almost 
perfect, and would have gladdened the heart 
of the Rose grower whose name the Rose 
bears. 

Cherry Ripe is a pretty garden Rose of 
cherry-red colour, and very sweet. IIs free- 
flowering quality, even if somewhat lacking 
in brilliance of colour, will commend it to all. 

Countess Annesley.— In this Rcee, the 
colour is rosy-salmon, shaded with old gold. 
It is a very sweet Rose, having most of the 
good points a modern variety should possess. 

Countess Cairns. —A splendid grower, 
having the vigour of Caroline Testout, from 
which it was raised. Its clusters of large 
flowers remind one in colour of Camoens, but 
the variety ifi better in every way. 

David Harum.—T his is not n very strong 
grower. The colour is rosy-peach, shaded 
pink, and stands well. 

Dean Hole. —In this the colour is silverv- 
carmine, midway between that of Mrs. 
Edward Mawley and Maman Cochet. Under 
glass it is first-rate, and is much appreciated 
as a forcing Rose by market growers. 

Direktor W. Cordes. —A Rose somewhat 
after the style of Antoine Rivoire. Its flowers 
are very large and of goed form, the petals 
very firm. A good Rose for exhibition and 
for cutting. 

Dorothy. —A flower of the Caroline Tes¬ 
tout type, or, rather, coming between that 
sort and Viscountess Folkestone. It i« first- 
rate for massing, and a most continuous 
bloomer. _ 

Google 


Dr. J. Campbell Hall.— The colour of 
this ifi coral rose, suffused with white, with a 
yellow base to petals. The form is excellent. 

E. T. Cook.— A large, cream-coloured 
flower, with red on the outer petals. The 
blooms are at times immense, with a pretty 
suffusion of pink colour over the ground of 
cream. It will make, I think, a fine Rene 
for the garden. 

Earl of Warwick. —A superb variety, ap¬ 
preciated by all who have planted it. Its 
blooms are very large, globular, and of a soft 
salmon-pink colour. This will become as 
popular as Mme. Abel Chatenay. 

Graf F. Hochberg. —A good Rose in the 
way of Admiral Dewey and Souvenir du Pre¬ 
sident Carnot. The buds are long and hand¬ 
some. 

Gruss an Sangerhaussen.— In this the 
colour is metallic-red, the flower seeming to 
come between that of Liberty and Lady 
Battersea. Bed permeates even the wood and 
foliage. 

Hermann Rake. —The colour is the main 
attraction of this novelty. There is a beauti¬ 
ful terra-cotta shading. 

Instituteur Sirdey. —This was raised 
from M. Pernet Ducher. Its colour is rich 
golden-yellow, a shade much needed. 

Irene is a seedling from Caroline Testout, 
crossed with Mme. Jules Finger. The growth 
and size of blossom are extraordinary, and 
will, I think, render it one of the best of re¬ 
cent novelties. The colour is white, with a 
faint blush shading. 

J. B. Clark. —Doubtless the Rose of the 
season. The colour is very rare among Roses 
—deep scarlet, shaded blackish-crimson, and 
having a rich bloom like a Plum. The blos¬ 
som that gained the medal as the best Hybrid 
Tea in the show at the National Exhibition 
last year measured 5J inches deep and 
7 inches across. The growth is as strong 
and stout as that of an Hybrid Perpetual. 

Je annie Masson.— Th ifi resulted from 
crossing La France and La France de ’89. It 
resembles the latter, and is very sweet. The 
colour is bright salmon-pink. A bold flower 
of much promise. 

Lady Ashtown.—A variety with the colour 
known ns Rose du Barri, and a yellow shad¬ 
ing at base of petals. The buds are long and 
pointed, and the flowers large and full. 

Lady Wenlock.— One of the prettiest of 
the lot, and likely to become very popular. 
The colour is china-pink, golden-pink, and 
nankeen at the base, opening to scarlet-apri¬ 
cot. The buds are long and handsome. 

Mme. Alfred Sabatier.— The colour in 
this is bright peach-pink, the petals large 
and massive, and the growth extra vigorous. 

Mme. Jenny C.illemot.— In colour light 
yellow and nankeen, buds long and of lovely 
form ; the expanded flower large and of good 
form and substance. 

Mme. Leon Pain. —A cross between Caro¬ 
line Testout and that wonderfully coloured 
Tea Souvenir dc Catherine Guillot. The 
bloom has the Testout form, with a shading 
of the orange so pronounced in the Tea Rose. 
One of the most striking combinations of 
colour I have seen for some time. Growth 
grand. 

Mme. Melanie Soupert. —Salmon-yellow, 
suffused pink, very large petalfi. A useful 
addition. 

Mme. Philippe Rivoire.—A pricot-yellow, 
centre nankeen, with carmine reverse of 
petals. 

Mrs. Conway Jones. — Creamy white, 
flushed pink, of perfect form. A good show 
Rose, also for the garden. 

Mrs. David McKee.— Creamy-yellow, of 
great substance. Not very double, but very 
free. Has received the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society. 

Reike Marguerite d’Italie.— Likely to 
surpass Marquise de Salisbury as a garden 
Rose, the blooms being of better form. It 
is a free-flowering sort, and will bo much 
wanted for massing. 

Richmond.—I ntroduced as being superior 
to Liberty. Perhaps it may be, but, as seen 
at present, I cannot say I am much taken 
with it. 

Souvenir de Maria Zozaya.— Coral-red, 
changing to silvery-pink. A long and well- 
formed hud, opening to a full flower of im¬ 
mense size. A good garden Rose. 


This concludes the review of the Hybrid 
Teas. A further list of the novelties in other 
classes will be given in a coming issue. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Niplietos Rose dying.-Will you please inform 
me, through Gardening Illustrated, wliat lias caused 
the enclosed piece of a Climbing Niphetos Rose to 
die? The Rose is planted with others in a border in 
a Rose-house, and since the Roses started early in 
January the house has been kept at 40 degs. at 
night and 50 degs. during the day. A little ventila¬ 
tion i 9 given each day on the lee side, top ventila¬ 
tors only. The Roses are sprayed in the morning 
and at mid-day just enough to wet all the rods and 
leaves (no damping of floor), and water given at the 
roots when necessary. The shoot this piece was 
taken from is 12 feet to 15 feet long, last year’s wood 
(1905). The part allected was near to a-top ventila¬ 
tor, but there is another Niphetos shoot off the same 
plant and a shoot from a Mme. Berar'd quite as close 
to the same ventilator as this damaged shoot, and 
these latter have taken no harm. This is the only 
case of this trouble 1 have had this year among 
thirty-five Rose-trees in this house, so far; but in 
some former years I have had quite a lot of it, 
always failing to find either the cause or a remedy.— 
Niphetos. 

[This is a peculiarity of th© Rose, attribu¬ 
table to insufficient ripening. You will not 
find it occur on the two-year-old wood—at 
least, that is our experience. There is no 
remedy for the disease that we can suggest. 
The beet plan would be to cut away all such 
growths and trust to the older wood to give 
the crop of blossom. This good and tried old 
Rose may be treated somewhat differently 
from ordinary climbing Roses. The growths 
under glass should not be cut. away unless the 
space really demands it. W e have had grand 
plants of the Climbing Niphetos that had 
wood fully seven and eight years old. The 
plants were opened out as much as possible, 
and a growth or two cut clean out when re¬ 
quired. The soft lateral growths should he 
discarded, and those that are hard cut hack 
to three or four eyes. Fgr small greenhouses 
the ordinary form of Niphetos is by far the 
more satisfactory to grow. Plant a good 
specimen out in aborder in which some peat is 
freely mixed, and this Rose will make wonder¬ 
ful growth, yielding quantities of its useful 
bud© and blossoms.] 

Roses preparatory pruning. -Although 
the main pruning of Roses will not be done 
until the middle of March, the busy man may 
relieve his work at that time by cutting out 
now the old wood with a pair of secateurs. 
In the dase of the Hybrid Perpetuals. the 
growths more than two years old should be 
removed right to the ground or to the base 
of the heads of standards. I like to do this 
in the autumn, but, should it have been 
neglected then, now is the time to do the 
work. Do not cut back the one-year-old 
wood at present. One is tempted to do so, 
seeing that growth is active, but if pruning 
be done too early there is always the risk 
run of accelerating growth to be ruthlessly 
destroyed by the May frefits. Rambler Roses 
on pillars or arches may be given now what 
little pruning they will require, as it is our 
practice now to prune these Roses soon after 
flowering, in July and August. Rose hedges 
may be pruned at once. If the hedge has 
grown tall and scraggy, cut down some of the 
growths quite to the ground. Where hedges 
are desired to attain a good height, the prun¬ 
ing should be more in the nature of thinning 
out than shortening.—W. X. 

Roses Paul's Single White and Gloire des 
Rosomanes.— For a pretty combination the 
above two Roses can be recommended, and 
they both possess the valuable trait of flower¬ 
ing very late. This last season, in October, 
an accidental commingling of the two fur¬ 
nished the instance that gave rise to this 
note. If the long growths of Paul’s Single 
White are looped up to pillars the ground¬ 
work may be of Gloire des Rosomanes, the 
vivid scarlet of this being well set off by the 
purity of colour of Paul’s Single White. This 
Rose appears to be a Hybrid Noisette, and 
most useful it is, and it is one of the few 
autumn-flowering rambling Roses. Gloire 
des Rosomanes is tolerably well-known ns be¬ 
ing the suppc6ed parent of General Jacque¬ 
minot. It is a good Rose for the garden, and 
must be grown by all. M. Margottin was very 
successful in raising that beautiful Rose, 
Gloire de Margottjn, from it, and it may yet 
give us sonic brilliant-coloured Roses. — Rosa, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE-CARNATIONS, PROPAGATING. 
The time is now ripe for commencing the 
propagation of these winter-flowering plants 
in good earnest, and delay at the start is not 
likely to be overtaken later in the year, un¬ 
less exceptional material be forthcoming and 
the plants grown by dome specialist or good 
cultivator of the flower. The fact is not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised that the Carnation is a soft- 


witli a “ heel,” a form of cutting that for 
some years I used almost exclusively. It is 
a perfectly safe cutting when the heel is also 
perfect, and such cuttings I usually root to 
almost cent, per cent. I have dispensed with 
them, however, because I find they require a 
longer time to root, and, secondly, the “ heel 
cutting ” is far more liable to drop its entire 
cluster of roots when being moved from the 
cutting-pot or bed. I now always use the cut¬ 
ting made to a joint, and I do not mind if 
such be 4 inched or 0 inches long, provided it 



Jocobinia Pohliana. 


wooded subject, and as such will not admit 
of any check that in the early stages of its 
growth is calculated to produce a hide bound 
condition of the stem. This condition once 
existing cannot be remedied by any subse¬ 
quent treatment. In speaking of “ cuttings,” 
I mean such, and ae opposed to pipings, which 
were, and are still, much in vogue. My ob¬ 
jections to the “ piping ” as a cutting are its 
small size and its sappiness and uncertainty 
in rooting. This last is more ma r ked when 
an unskilled hand takes the pipings. Another 
class of cutting I have disposed with is ihat, 


UIGItlZCG 


boogie 


be sturdy and full of vigour, and, of course, 
in perfect health. Given cuttings of the ri^ht 
sort, it is possible in nine months to get fine 
plants. Far too much has been written in 
the past about the little bits of growths as 
cuttings that appear on the flowering-stems 
after blooming. These cuttings can only be 
strong as the flowering-stem from which they 
spring is strong, and vice-versd. 

To the amateur or gardener who requires 
but a few plants each year, one cannot too 
strongly recommend the cuttings from un¬ 
flowered plants grown comparatively cool. 


Such as these, not leas than 4 inches long, 
make splendid cuttings, and, when rooted, a 
decent-looking plant withal. Nor must the 
fact be overlooked that a sturdy and vigorous 
shoot will not only make a better-looking cut¬ 
ting ; it is highly probable that such a cut¬ 
ting will root far more strongly than one of 
but half its size. Hence, from the very start 
the cutting of larger size has the advantage. 
By ignoring these simple facts a large num 
ber of inferior Carnations is grown each 
year. I employ no special soil mixtures for 
the cuttings, and 5-inch pots are largely used. 
Into these pots I place oue-third rough drain¬ 
age, one-third fresh loam (sifted), and one- 
third, rough sand. In this way the cutting 
bases rest in pure sand, and in this, being 
more uniformly warm than in soil mixtures, 
root freely in a fortnight or three weeks. In 
propagating, a condition where much moist 
top-heat abounds must be avoided. A Car¬ 
nation-cutting may root freely in a bottom- 
heat of 50 degs., 60 degs., or 80 degs., pro¬ 
vided always that the top-heat is, in each 
case, low' by comparison. Hence, the value 
of the well-made dung-bed in the open air. 

E. Jenkins. 


JACOBINIA (JUSTICIA). 

As now understood, Jacobinia (syn. Justicia) 
includes some thirty to forty species of hot¬ 
house plants from Mexico and the warmer 
parts of South America, w’ith tubular flow r ers 
of scarlet, orange, yellow, or pink. While in 
most eases crowded together in dense heads, 
in some the flowers are arranged in sparse 
clusters which are more useful for cutting. 
Though forming shrubs or even low trees of 
10 feet or more in their own country, the 
gaunt, straight stems of old plants are far 
from ornamental in the greenhouse, and it is 
usual to discard them after the second or 
third season, while some growers prefer to 
start afresh each spring. 

Culture. —The Jacobinias require a rich 
soil, a moist and genial atmosphere while in 
growth, and rather less heat while hardening 
and when in flower. Their value lies in their 
blooming for the most part during winter, 
when their bright heads of flower, lasting for 
several weeks in beauty, are useful in the 
greenhouse or for rooms. For this work 
plants in small pots are the best, and these 
may be raised each spring from young tops 
rooted in heat and grown on freely till their 
flowering pots are well filled with roots, when 
they are kept going by liquid-manure. These 
young plants may be stooped once, or even 
twdee, if started early and intended to flower 
late, but being very long jointed, no amount 
of pinching will make them bushy, and it is 
better to aim at a few stout shoots and large 
heads than to risk loss of flower through 
weakened growths. Old plants may be cut 
back after a rest, and do very well in larger 
pots for a second season, but after this they 
become naked. If neglected, even young 
plants soon lose their leaves. Red-spider, to 
which the plants are subject, must be kept 
away by vigorous growth in a moist atmos¬ 
phere, with abundance of water at the root 
while growth is active. 

Jacobinia aurea. —An erect shrub, grow¬ 
ing 4 feet to 6 feet high, the tubular flowers 
of bright yellow in large, crowded heads, 
borne at the tips of the shoots. It does best, 
in an intermediate house, flowering from July 
to late autumn, but is now rarely met with. 
Honduras. 

J. chrysostephana.— Till within the last 
few years this plant, introduced from Mexico 
in 1870 by the late Mr. William Bull, had 
well-nigh disappeared from gardens, in spite 
of its value for winter-flowering. Its bright 
orange-yellow flowers, of a lighter shade 
within the curved tube, are carried in dense 
flat heads (see illustration) and last in beauty 
for many weeks. It is easily raised from cut¬ 
tings, and does well in an intermediate house. 

J. coccinea. —A handsome kind, seen re¬ 
cently at the meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and also well flowered in the 
conservatory at Kew. In its own country it 
reaches 8 feet to 10 feet high, and bears its 
deep scarlet flowers in large tapering heads, 
the hooded tubes set in a cone-like cluster of 
bright green hairy bracts. It is easily raised 
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the Aspidistra is popularly called, is two- 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, with a 
good addition of silver-sand. To divide the 
plant, turn it out of the pot and remove all 
superfluous aoil so that the position of the 
underground stems can be seen. You must 
then make up your mind where you wish the 
plant divided, and, if necessary, the creep' 
ing stem may be cut through with a knife. 
Place some crocks in the bottom to ensure 
drainage. In potting, make the soil fairly 
firm, spreading the roots out evenly, and do 
not plant too deeply. Be careful with the 
watering until the roots have got a hold of 
the fresh soil. It is not at all unusual for the 
Aspidistra to bloom.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SHRUBBY HORSE-TAILS (EPHEDRA). 
Lately we have seen in a Cambridge garden 
some fine plants of these curious shrubs, 
which are certainly distinct from everything 
else, and well deserving of a place in the 
picturesque garden and on the bolder kinds 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 
January in the north of Ireland is by no 
means an ideal month for outdoor flowers, 
but even in the last days of the old year and 
at the beginning of the new a few hardy 
flowers and flowering shrubs added some 
colour and beauty, and, in several Instances, 
fragrance also to the garden of which I write. 
The old Blue Polyanthus has been very at¬ 
tractive botli outside and when gathered. 
It is a delightful old plant of very unusual 
colouring, and its contribution to our win¬ 
ter bloom was extremely welcome. The mild 
weather during December and January has 
been very favourable for the early flowering 
of this and kindred plants. The double 
Arabia has been in bloom for some time—in 
fnct, it is seldom quite flowerless here. The 
first spring Snowflake came into bloom about 
the middle of January, and at about the same 
time the hardy Cyclamen (Atkinsi album) was 
also in evidence. Eranthis hyemalis spread 
over a circular bed in Grass beneath a large 
standard Damson made a fine show, but is 
now over. Very brilliant were the glistening 
yellow flowers when they opened in the brief 


Hamamelis mollis flowered here for the first 
time at the end of the year. The flowers 
were very quaint and pretty; it is a beautiful 
Japanese form of the Witch Hazel. II. ar- 
borea flowered a little later, and retained its 
beauty for a considerable time. It is grow¬ 
ing in a bed Which has been partly a rock 
garden for several years, and by timely prun* 
ing it has becomo a neat, small bush. 
Lonicera Standishi, growing on lattice-work, 
was another of our winter attractions. Chi- 
monanthus fragrans, familiarly and appro¬ 
priately known as the Winter Sweet, contri¬ 
buted its curious sweet-scented flowers. 
Cvdonia pygmea had a bloom or two open, 
with numerous others to follow*. It is a 
charming little shrub—an ideal plant for the 
rock garden. Amygdalus Davidiana alba is 
I now in bloom, and furnished with buds and 
blossoms. On a south wall Amygdalus persica 
magnifica is well set with buds not quite 
open, but some of them already showing their 
rich, brilliant colouring. Corchorus japonica 
grandiflora fl.-pl., in a similar position, is also 
coming into bloom, and there are other 



The Shrubby Horse-tail (Ephedra) in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


cf rock garden and on banks. We have never 
seen them so well done as in the Cambridge 
garden. They are natives of southern sea 
shores, and like warm places, but they seem 
quite hardy in our country, though we doubt 
if they can be bought from the trade very 
readily. All these plants resemble, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the Equisetuins, and though they 
are leafless, the bright green of the bark 
makes them conspicuous at all seasons. 

E. distachya (syn. E. nebrodensis) is a 
native of the southern part of France and 
Spain, in sandy soils on the seashore. It 
grows a yard or more high, the berries, which 
do not always appear in this country, being 
red. In the front of the shrubbery this 
plant is seen to advantage, while for bold 
arrangements on the rock garden, as it will 
succeed in dry positions, it is also very useful. 

E. vulgaris, a native of Siberia and some 
of the more southern districts of Asia, is a 
smaller plant, and one that will resist more 
cold. 


"The Bagllah Flower Garden and Home 
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winter sunshine ; quantities of seedlings have 
spread over the bed, and a few have over¬ 
flowed into the Grass. The double yellow 
Wallflower Hurpur-C'rewe has already fur¬ 
nished a few pretty scented flowers, and 
there is promise of plenty more. Lenten 
Roses have been blooming very freely. Some 
pretty seedling forms were raised here. The 
Lenten ltosee followed very closely on their 
earlier blooming relatives, the Christmas 
Roses, among which II. maximus was con¬ 
spicuous. Adonis davurica is now, at the 
beginning of February, displaying its yellow 
flowers, set in graceful and elegant foliage. 
Here it seems to be very early—quite in ad¬ 
vance of A. amurensis. It was afforded the 
protection of an inverted flower-pot, minus 
the bottom. 

In a sheltered nook in a rock garden Erica 
carnea alba has formed a beautiful cluster of 
bloom ; just now it is quite a picture. It is 
a very pretty Heath, in perfect accord with 
its surroundings. E. carnea is also flowering. 
Among shrubs in bloom, Jasminum nudi- 
florum hae been the most prominent. The 
golden-leaved variety will assume another 
style of beauty later on, when the leaves ap¬ 
pear with their brilliant yellow colouring. 


| shrubs, new and old, well furnished with 
buds nearly ready to burst into bloom. 

I The number of shrubs and hardy plants 
now available is almost bewildering, and a 
good eelection enables us to keep up the in¬ 
terest in border and rock garden nearly every 
month in the year. The spring season, how¬ 
ever, has a beauty and freshness all its own, 
and very welcome are the earlv-blooming 
I shrubs and delicately-tinted bulbous and 
other flowering plants. There is much beauty, 
too,* in the tender young growths of many 
plants, even in their early stages. Some rf 
the Thalictrums when starting into growth 
nre charming, and the Pieonies, with their 
purple-crimson fronds, are not only pretty 
j in the garden, but good for decoration in 
the house. The young foliage of the Colum¬ 
bines, too, is very graceful, and a little later 
' on will afford useful greenery for bowls and 
vases. J. McWalters. 

The Mall , Armagh. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemones —It is to be regretted that more 
people do not grow the Crown Anemones, one of the 
I most beautiful and lasting of our spring blossoms. 

| There are hundreds who take pride in their beds of 
Tulips. ;utd Hyacinths-—and rightly so—who forget 
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(Hat u hod of the Crown Anemone is quite as bril¬ 
liant, and just as serviceable for cutting, and, what 
is more, when planted and established, they neither 
need the annual shift from the soil nor replanting 
again in the autumn: but, in congenial soil, are 
better each year. Then, the colours, too, are very 
varied, while there arc also single and double forms. 
- K. W. D. 

Violets falling I send you a Violet plant, and 
trust you can help me. As you will sec, the foliage 
is small and starved-looking. 1 um of opinion the 
plants want, a heated frame to do them well in this 
part.—C. Masters, Think. 

[The plant sent is certainly puny, lacking 
the robustness necessary for the production of 
good flowers. Instead of your plant having 
one good stout crown, it l® composed of about 
fifteen weak side growths, hence the poor foli¬ 
age and flowers. To get good plants by Sep¬ 
tember for placing under glass it is necessarj r 
to secure nice young plants for setting out in 
the open garden about the middle of April. 
These are obtained either by inserting cut¬ 
tings at lifting time in ordinary cutting boxes 
and standing in a cold-frame kept fairly close 
and moist, with the necessary shade until 
rooted, or pulling the old plants that have 
done duty in the pits to pieces in April, as 
just stated, discarding the weaker growths, 
likewise any central growths, and reserving 
as many roots as possible to each young plant- 
let. Perhaps your stock is exhausted,' and 
we would advise you to replenish from an¬ 
other source. During summer, Violets thrive 
better when planted in partial shade, an east 
or west border being a capital position, while 
in the warmer counties they are frequently 
given a northern aspect, as when in the full 
sun most of the day the plants quickly fall 
a prey to red-spider, owing to the ground 
getting so hot and parched, unless frequently 
watered and syringed, and even then it is a 
difficult job to keep them clean. Get your 
ground deeply dug at once, giving it a good 
dressing of half-decayed manure and leaf soil, 
and, previous to forking it back in March or 
early April, apply a moderate sprinkling of 
fresh chimney soot, of which there is no let¬ 
ter stimulant for the Violet. The double 
varieties can be set out 10 inches or 12 inches 
asunder each way, allowing another 6 inches 
for the strong-growing singies. Water in each 
plant and sec that they do not suffer from 
drought at any time during summer. Go over 
the plants once a fortnight, cutting off all 
runners, and keep the soil frequently stirred 
with the flat hoe. Should red-spider gain a 
footing, syringe, two or three times in suc¬ 
cession, underneath the foliage in the evening 
with soap-suds from the laundry. We are no 
advocates for fire-heat, as this usually gener¬ 
ates red-spider. If it is used it should only 
be turned on during very severe frost, rely¬ 
ing more on a double thickness of mats or 
tanned canvas. Afford abundance of air on 
every favourable occasion, pulling back the 
lights during mild weather, as the Violet 
resents any coddling.] 

FRUIT. 


COX’S OVER PRAISED PIPPIN. 

I saw several times in the papers last 
autumn the statement that, this is the best 
Apple in the world, which it certainly is not. 
It i6 a poor bearer in many soils, even under 
good conditions. It does well here and there, 
hut in the markets it is very scarce, in spite 
of all the ceaseless advertisements it gets, and 
for every bushel of it now in London markets 
there are a thousand of the Newtown—a fine 
large, crisp, delicately-flavoured Apple, good 
for cooking, keeping, eat ing, or any other pur¬ 
pose. New climates have been found for-the 
Newtown, arid the best we have ever seen 
from the Pacific coast have come from 
Oregon this year. The old sources have been 
dried up this year. The moral of all this is 
that people should reconsider their views 
about Cox’s Pippin—its size, utility, and other 
things. I think the Ribston is a finer Apple, 
though very liable to canker, mealy-bug, and 
other enemies, for which there was no remedy 
in old times, and the trees were often 
neglected. But now, with new wavs of wash- 
ing trees with alkaline mixtures, which kill 
the spores of fungus and other unclean things 
on the branclics. we may hope to get Ribston 
into health and fertility once more. It is very 
well worth the trouble. In the face of the mass 
of imported App^s^lrpjn ouj^llpjpes and 
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America, wo should only grow the best 
English Apples, and some are as good as the 
Apples of any country. But too many kinds 
are grown, and the growers do not concen¬ 
trate their efforts on the precious winter 
kinds, 6uch as Blenheim, Ribston. Kentish 
Fillbaskot, Bramley’a, and D’Arcy Spice, 
worthy to be grown in great quantity and hud 
in fine condition for our markets. 

Orchardist. 

Planting an unheated vinery.- 1. How many 
Grape-Vines should 1 plant in a vinery 80 feet 
6 inches by 10 feet wide by 11 feet high? The 
house is a lean-to, south-east exposure, no trees shad¬ 
ing it, with the sun on it from first thing in the 
morning till 4 p.m. There is no artificial heat. 2. 
Give names of the most suitable black anil white 
Grapes to grow? 3. Can Tomatoes or other fruits be 
grown in the same house as the Vines? If so, what 
kinds?—CORELLA, Mallow, co. York. 

[(1) In a vinery 30 feet 6 inches in length 
you could grow’ six Vines at 5 feet apart, 
which will allow’ for the lateral growths on | 
either side of the rods being trained out for 
a distance of 2 feet G inches. If you should 
wish to obtain Grape® before these Vines 
come into bearing, you can accomplish it by 
planting an extra cane in between the others, 
or five in all, which will make the total num¬ 
ber required. These extra rods you may 
fruit the second and third seasons after plant¬ 
ing, when the others will have become so far 
established that they will fruit the year fol¬ 
lowing. The extra rods must be cut out after 
fruiting the second time, as the permanent 
Vines will then require the trellis to them¬ 
selves. The latter part of this query is the 
most difficult to deal with, seeing you do not 
intend to make use of artificial heat. Should 
you still abide by this decision, you must 
make the most of sun-heat—which, fortun¬ 
ately, you will have an abundance of—and by 
starting the Vines into growth as late as pos¬ 
sible, you should succeed in ripening your 
Grapes by autumn. We should, however, ad¬ 
vise you to reconsider your decision, and heat 
the house, which can be done at small ex¬ 
pense w’ith one of the forme of horse-shoe 
boilers advertised in this journal. (2) Black 
Hamburgh and Black Prince would be suit¬ 
able varieties of that colour, and Royal Mus¬ 
cadine and White Frontignan would be two 
good white sorts for a cool-house. Wo should 
advise the planting being done as follows: — 
Three Black Hamburghe, three Black Prince, 
three Royal Muscadine, and two White Fron¬ 
tignan. If you elect to heat the vinery, our 
selection would then be two Black Ham- 
burghs, two Foster’s Seedling, one Gros 
Maroc, and one Black Alicante or Appley 
Towers. The extra rods required for early 
fruiting may then consist of any of the fore¬ 
going sorts. (3) Yes ; you may certainly grow 
Tomatoes in the vinery the first and second 
seasons after planting. After this, the Vines 
will require the house to themselves. As 
your house will be but 10 feet wide, we can¬ 
not advise you to attempt growing any other 
kind of fruit in it, as it would only end in dis¬ 
appointment.] 


Birds and fruit-buds.— “ W. S.” doe® well 
to call attention to the ravages these make on 
our Gooseberries, Plums, and Pears at this 
season of the year. They have played havoc 
with many of my bushe® and trees, and as 
one cannot net the whole garden the only 
alternative is powder and shot. It is quite 
wrong for some to write and say these dear 
creatures are in search of insect® that are 
embedded in the buds. If it is insects the 
birds are after why do not they tackle them 
in early summer, when scores are to be found 
curled up in Plum growths—a time we should 
much appreciate their help in lessening the 
number. Instead of the birds—especially 
tom-tits and bullfinches—being a pleasure to 
the fruit grower, they are fast becoming a 
curse, as half-a-dozen in a good-sized gar¬ 
den within a week ruin what would have 
probably been a remunerative crop. These 
bullfinches are most daring, the gun being 
the only weapon that seetns to scare them off. 
It is certain the laws relating to birds re¬ 
quire amendment, and it is to be hoped some 
of our county members will bring the matter 
before Parliament, as the two birds men¬ 
tioned do far more mischief than wood- 
pigeons, rooks, and many others that might 
be named.— East Devon. 


QARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. -A good deal may be done 
with tender annual® to brighten in summer 
the small conservatory and possibly also the 
large houses. This is the season for sowing 
such thiugs as Balsams, Gloxinia®, Strepto- 
carpuses, Nicotiana Sanderte hybrids, Im- 
patiens Holstii, new in the way of the Sul¬ 
tan’s Balsam, but. larger. Sow Schizanthns 
grandiflora in September for spring flowering. 
Celosias in variety should be sown in the hot¬ 
bed and grown in heat for a time till potted 
off. Cinerarias for early flowering may be 
sown now, but for general purpose® April or 
May will be soon enough, and we have had 
good late blooming plants by sowing in June 
and growing cool all the season. The Star 
Cineraria® are very useful for the conserva¬ 
tory, but the nmrketmen do not take to them. 
They are too tall, but, perhaps, by-and-bye 
we shall have a dwarf bushy variety. For 
the cool conservatory Mvosotis robusta 
grandiflora i® nice in pots, and the flowers are 
useful. This should be sown in a box in a 
cool frame and grown cool all the summer. 
Torenia Fournieri is a pretty basket plant. 
Trachelium ooeruleum make®, with a little 
pinching, a neat little specimen, and as it 
blooms in the euinmer when flowering plants 
under glass are 6carce, it is very useful, and 
is easily grown, rooting freely from cuttings. 
Browallia speciosa major i® a pretty sum¬ 
mer-flowering plant with mauve-coloured 
flowers. Campanula pyramidalis, blue and 
white, may be raised from seed sown now to 
flower next year ; and, of course, Mignonette 
must not be forgotten. Seeds of Machet sown 
in April and grown one plant in a pot will 
make immense specimens for winter flower¬ 
ing. Lately the nights have been cold, and 
it ha® not been safe to leave even the cool 
conservatory without a little fire-heat. Of 
course, there are flowers in the unheated 
house, but they are of a different type. Masses 
of the hardy coloured Primroees are very 
beautiful in the cold conservatory, and Nar¬ 
cissi in variety will soon be in bloom with¬ 
out artificial heat; Hyacinths, too, and 
several other things are in flower without 
fire-heat. 

Stove.— The African Tuberoses have now 
come to hand, and the American Pearls are 
now due. They may either be started singly 
in small pots and shifted later into 5-inch, 
or, if specimen® are wanted for the con¬ 
servatory, three may go into a 6-inch pot, 
only it may be as well before making up 
specimens to wait till the spikes are showing, 
so that all may flower together. Give one 
soaking of water to settle them, and then 
keep drier till they make roots, when 
weak liquid-manure mav be given. To hurry 
them forward, plunge in bottom-heat. Gar¬ 
denias should be kept free from mealy-bug 
by sponging with an insecticide before the 
plants come into flower. The same course 
muflt be adopted with Stephauotis floribunda. 
Pandanus Veitchi variegata may be propa¬ 
gated by offsets which form round the base of 
specimen plant®. Young plants are useful a® 
a change on the dinner table, and are easily 
grown where they can have heat and mois¬ 
ture. Ixoras must have a temperature of 
70 degs., and be kept free from insects. Any¬ 
thing which requires a larger pot may have it 
now or shortly. The peat and loam should 
be of the best quality, and a little old, dry 
cow-manure that will break up in a mellow 
condition will be useful for some things 
which make strong roots. Careless potting 
and careless watering must end in failure. 
Use the syringe freely on fine days if the 
water is pure. 

Ferns under glass.— Now that a little more 
heat can be given, any plant® which are to 
be broken up for stock may be divided, but, 
as a rule, seedlings arc better than plants 
obtained by division. Those Ferns which 
produce spore® freely should be raised in that 
way, as they are more vigorous. Adiantum 
Farlevense is, I think, the most beautiful 
Maiden hair, and, so far as I know, this does 
not produce spores, and must be increased by 
division. It is better to divide young plant® 
and keep them close and warm for a time till 
the new fronds are coming nway. and then 
ighfc and ventilation will harden the growth. 
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Most Fern growers use more loam in the soil 
than was formerly the case, and the growth 
is harder and more sturdy, and they will do 
longer without repotting, but the loam must 
be of the best quality. We use about equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with sand 
enough to keep the soil open and sweet. 

Repotting hard-wooded plants.— From 
this to the end of March is a good time to re¬ 
pot any hard-wooded plants which may 
require more pot room. When the plants 
have been worked on into large pots they 
may be kept in condition for several years by 
top dressing and very weak liquid-manure, if 
the drainage is right, but in top-dressing the 
collar of the plant must not be buried, and 
before the top-dressing is applied some of the 
old tfoil must be removed without injury to 
the roots, and the whole must be rammed 
down firmly, as firmness in the soil is most 
essential. Some growers do not approve of 
top-dressing hard wooded plants, but, if done 
with care and judgment, it is beneficial to 
any plant which has reached its allotted size 
of pot. Of course, there comes a time when 
the plant must go on the rubbish heap, and to 
meet this young plants must be grown on to 
take the place of the old ones. 

Early Peach-house. —Use the rabbit’s tail 
or camel-hair brush till a crop has been set, 
paying special attention to the blossoms on 
the upper aide of the trellis. Do the disbud¬ 
ding in a tentative spirit, securing at least 
one good shoot near the base of each bearing 
branch and a good leader. Other shoots will 
be left for the present, aa it will not be wise 
to remove too much foliage at first. 
Use the syringe freely when blossoms 
are eet and the young fruits are swell¬ 
ing. This will clear away the old 
flowers and otherwise benefit the trees. 
Examine the border and moisten all dry 
places inside with warm liquid-manure. Of 
course, the condition of the trees will bo the 
guide to this. Old trees which have borne 
heavy crops will take a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment, but younger trees which have not ex¬ 
hausted the soil may not want so much. 

The Rose-house. —As soon as the Roses are 
growing freely green fly must be watched for, 
and the moment the first fly appears use the 
vaporiser. Use the syringe freely if the water 
is pure, and as soon a*i the buds appear give 
weak liquid manure. Watch for the first 
speck of mildew, and attack it at once with 
sulphur or some other remedy. Guard 
against cold draughts. 

In the room there will be plenty of bloom 
now. and there is always a demand at this sea¬ 
son for flowering plants, for the average mind 
geU tired of green things when there is a 
preponderance of them. Azaleas will last well 
in a house where the electric light is used. 
Cypripediums are useful. Good pots of 
Mignonette are always appreciated, and bulbs 
of all kinds never fail to please at this season. 
Clivias last well, and good Cyclamens in 
32 pots with many blossoms are useful. 

Outdoor garden. —In most gardens there is 
room for special features, and in several gar¬ 
dens I am acquainted with the chief interest 
lies in these special features. It is necessary, 
of course, to study the requirements of each 
particular place and the fitness of the fea¬ 
tures introduced, and really nearly every¬ 
thing one can think of can be eo made to 
predominate as to become a special feature, 
in some gardens Roses in all forms and in 
much variety are a special feature. Herbace¬ 
ous plants grown in many ways are always 
pleasant to look upon, and in such gardens 
there is always plenty of flowers for cutting. 
To come from great things to small, how 
pleasant are rocky mounds of alpines and 
Ferns. Then, in planting shrubs, groups of 
Hollies, the different forms of the Lawson’s 
Cypress, grouped together in open order, al¬ 
ways attract attention, and they are not par¬ 
ticular about soil. but. they must he trans¬ 
planted with earo and looked after with 
mulch and moisture till established. This is 
the season to study any improvements which 
may be effected in planting or in varying the 
surface of the ground or the trend of the 
walks. Rare places under trees may be plan¬ 
ted with shade-loving ffflnTltn, In thelworst 
places Iv|y will be a siutost {awl tl ((JnHmoii 
evergreen Berberis, kepriw/“flues 


Fruit garden. —Arrears of work in prun¬ 
ing and training should be fetched up. There 
is a good deal of careless work done among 
fruit-trees in the average villa garden. 
Some men appear to think it does not mat¬ 
ter how the branches are attached to the 
wall so long as the wind does not disturb 
them ; but it is really important that each 
branch should be in its proper place, and 
where ties or shreds and nails are used there 
should always be room for growth. If the 
young branches are properly trained when 
the wood is soft fewer ties or nails will be 
required. Special pains should be taken in 
the training of young trees, so that each side 
may balance and the bottom of the wall be 
well filled up. The best men I have known 
among fruit-trees have been put through a 
course of training. Those who have bare 
walls might do worse than plant cordon Pears 
and Apples. Stone fruits are better fan- 
trained. Branch-dying iu Apricots is an old 
complaint. The only remedy 1 could suggest 
would be to plant without manure, use lime 
freely, and make the border firm. The top 
coil from an old pasture, if freely used, is too 
rich for Apricots. When the fibre decays, 
the trees make strong growth, which brings 
trouble later. Use old lime and wood-ashes. 

Vegetable garden.— Shallots and Garlic 
may be planted when the weather and the 
ground aro in suitable condition. They are 
pressed into the ground by the side of the 
line in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches apart 
in the rows. Wo usually place a handful of 
charred garden refuse over each bulblet, 
which gradually works down and helps 
growth. Make new plantations of Rhubarb 
at any time now. The roots which have been 
forced after being rested for a time may be 
divided and planted in rows 4 feet apart in 
well-manured land. They will be ready for 
forcing again in two or three years, and 
young plants may be raised from seeds. Pre¬ 
pare ground for sowing Asparagus next 
month ; also for planting Seakale cuttings. 
If the land is of a porous uature, a dressing of 
salt, one pound to the square yard, will he 
useful. The roots which are cut. off the Sea- 
kale crowns when lifted for forcing make 
good cuttings for raiding a stock of crowns 
for forcing. They are cut into 4-inch lengths 
and laid thickly, end upwards, in damp sand 
or earth, and left till March to form crowns. 
Before planting, any surplus crowns are re¬ 
moved, afl one crown will be sufficient. Root 
cuttings prepared in this way will make good 
forcing crowns in one year. Clear off ex¬ 
hausted greens and manure and dig the land 
for next crop, which may be Potatoes. Tap- 
rooted plants may follow Celery. The ground 
must be well munured for Onions, and left to 
settle, and, of course, must otherwise be made 
firm before planting or sowing. Sow Toma¬ 
toes freely now for planting under glass. We 
generally try a new variety or two every sea¬ 
son. but do not discard the old, well-tried 
sorts. This year we are trying Sunrise. It 
has been recommended to us as an early 
heavy-cropping variety. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 2bth -Pricked off Brussels 
Sprouts and Cauliflowers sown under glass 
as soon as lurgo enough. Sowed a box of 
Chervil. See that there is a supply of green 
Mint and Tarragon. Made a new plantation 
of Horseradish. The ground has been well 
broken up. Planted with a crow-bar, the 
crowns will work through a good depth of 
soil. We usually plant in double rows, with 
2 feet spaces between to use the spade. 
Planted Shallots and Garlic. 

February 27 th .—Trenched and manured 
a piece of ground for sowing Asparagus to 
raise plants for forcing. The seeds are sown 
thinly in rows 18 inches apart. They remain 
from three to four years, or until they are 
strong enough for forcing, and receive an 
annual top-dressing of manure, with, if neces¬ 
sary, an occasional sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda during the summer. Shifted Ivv-leaved 
and Zonal Pelargoniums into 5-inch pots. 
Mustard and Crces are sown twice a week in 
boxes. 

February 2Slh.— Filled a number of wire 


baskets with Asparagus Sprengeri and other 
suitable plants. We make our own baskets, 
as wo only want plain wire receptacles that 
will be hidden when the plants grow over. 
They are made of different sizes. Anyone can 
make them after a little practice with wire- 
cutting tools. The most useful sizes for 
Ferns are from 8 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter, but they can easily be mnde larger. 

March 1st. —Sowed several rows of Graduti 
Pen. Moved Peas raised in pots and Beans 
in boxes to cold-frame to harden off ready 
for planting out when the weather is suitable. 
Loosened the surface of Asparagus-beds with 
the fork and raked off the rough material 
from the surface. Earthed up several rows 
of Seakale to blanch for late use. Rhubarb 
for late use, after the forcing lot is finished, 
has been covered with litter. 

March 2nd.—Gave a dressing of soot to 
beds intended for Carnations, and forked it 
in. Shifted on a lot of seedling Ferns in 
stove. All soil is warmed before using at this 
sea-son. Cucumbers are top-dressed as often 
a« the roots work on to the surface. Divided 
and replanted a lot of herbaceous Phloxes. 
Disbudded Peaches in early house. Atten¬ 
tion is also given to the bio6Soms with the 
rabbit’s tail. 

March 3rd .—Sowed a bed of Onions for 
drawing young. Our medium crop of Onions 
is sown in boxes in heat, and will bo hardened 
off and planted out next month. Pruned Roses 
which are grown for early blooming. Tim 
main collection will be left another fortnight 
or three weeks. Made up another Mushroom- 
bed in house. All the spaces are filled up 
now. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free o/ charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdrni.no, 17 , Fumicalslreet , Dolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
Publish Kit. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each shoulil boon a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should hear in mind that, as Gardening has to he. 
sent to press snnut time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vvst. 

Naming; fruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jr an 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits fur 
naming, these, *« many cases being unrijie and other - 
wise, jyoor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that, it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. IIV can undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Destroying wild Convolvulus (Inquirer ).—The 
only way will be to keep the tops cut of! with the 
hoe immediately they make their appearance. In¬ 
deed, if the ground is kept constantly hoed, the 
shoots will not have a chance of appearing above 
ground, and the roots will then, in time, die from 
want of that support which they can only obtain 
from leaves and shoots. 


Growing Crotons (.4. Cronshaw ).—Crotons re¬ 
quire, for their successful culture and the acquire¬ 
ment of their brightest tints, plenty of heat, atmos¬ 
pheric moisture, and light, with shade only from 
direct- sunshine during the hottest part of the day. 
A mixture of equal parts of loam und leaf-mould 
with a little sand will suit them well. 

Climbers on stumps (South Devon ).—You have 
a wide selection in the many Clematises including the. 
species, as also in the Rosa Wichuriana hybrids. 
Such plants will glow and fall about indiscriminately 
if not given support. Tropa*olum polyphyllum is also 
very suitable for such a position, while many of the 
Vines take on richly coloured foliage in the autumn 


ated in this way. 

treatment of Lapageria (H. W. S .).—Cut away 
worst of the old growths. Apply a good top 
ssing of loamy soil, peat, and a little well-rotted 
nnre, having "first removed some of the old soil, 
e the plant abundance of water, with an oeea- 
lal ilose of weak liquid-manure during the 
imer. Keep the young shoots that start perfectly 
in. uud when you have got a vigorous young 
wth cut away the old stems altogether. 

*lants for cold house {Orford).— We fear jou 
not grow much in the way of flowering plants in 
h a house as you refer to. You could, of course, 
re many bulbous plants in variety, but these 
ild make but little progress until we have warmer 
ither. Manv of the evergreen hardy hems would 
useful, in which case jM could brighten your 
iso with some of the earliest hardy floors 8 s 
i t Roses Hepatic as. some of the Saxifrages, 

k'HsW, Daffodils, ard the lifcej-mMmt 
lYrnilDD AMA.f UAMDAIQM 
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Cockscombs growing (A. Cromhaw ).—You have 
sown your Cockscombs far too early. April would 
have been quite soon enough. This is always best 
done on a hot-bed. When the young plants have 
grown a little, prick them out singly into small pots, 
using turfy loam with u little leaf-mould and sand. 
Very rich soil will cause the Cockscombs to grow too 
tall. As they advance in growth pot them on until 
they are in 7-inch pots. Keep them near the glass 
in the frames, with plenty of air in hot weather. 
The plants are often drawu up leggy owing to insuffi¬ 
cient ventilation. 

Sowing Grass seed (L. A.).—Whether your 
Grass-seed be for a lawn or meadow, the best time 
for sowing is April. It will be best to use artificial 
manures, and of these get per acre 5 cwt. of bone- 
flour, 3 cwt. of kainit, and 3 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. Mix the two first, and well crush them, 
then sow and rake in at once as it takes time to 
dissolve. Crush flue the sulphate of ammonia, and 
sow and rake In at once, as they take time to 
That dissolves at once. Have the ground well dug 
and forked over, Well cleansed, made level and firm, 
and have a fine soil. When sown, at once give a 
smother of soot to help keep oil birds. 

Celosias or feathered Cockscombs (A. Cron- 
show).—Sow the seed about the middle of April, and, 
when the seedlings appear, stand them up close to 
the glass. When fit to handle, pot them singly Into 
2J-inch pots, and before they become root-bound 
move them into 31-inch pots.- Keep them growing in 
a warm-frame, and finally, shift into 7-inch pots, 
using as a compost equal portions of turfy loam, 
leaf-soli, with some rotten manure, and plenty of 
sharp sand. Pot firmly* and see t that the plants 
never suffer from want of water. “ Ply the syringe 
freely while growing tp keep down red-spider, and 
give frequent doses of liquid-manure to keep the 
plants healthy. Stand them in a cool greenhouse 
when coming into flower. 

Gladiolus bulbs (Butler).—As your Gladiolus 
bulbs have not made any growth at the top, it will 
not injure them, to take them into a somewhat 
drier place, even though the small white roots die 
off. It frequently happens, when Gladiolus bulbB are 
stored in large quantities, that a few of the bottom 
ones will commence to root, hence they are occa¬ 
sionally turned over to prevent it. You must ob¬ 
serve one caution, and that is not to put your bulbs 
in too dry-a place, otherwise they will lose a good 
deal of vitality before you can safely plant them 
cUt-of-doors.* A cellar free from frost is one of the 
very best places to winter Gladiolus bulbs, but, in 
most instances, it is better to lav them on a shelf 
than to store in sand, as, if this latter gets'slightly 
damp, the bulbs are sure to root very quickly. We 
bad some brought under our notice last year that 
bad rooted as you describe, but they kept well after¬ 
wards laid on a shelf in the same cellar, and, when 
planted out at the proper season, they flowered in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

Basic slag for lawns (A. B. Gordon).—We have 
been using basic slag for top-dressing weak, thin 
luwns with advantage for some years. The best time 
to apply it is in the autumn or, at any rate, before 
Christmas, if its effect Is to be noticeable during the 
next summer, as it is slow in action. It may, of 
course, be given now, but will not be effective 
immediately. In the case of very weak lawns, we 
have found the advantage of dressing with 5 lb. of 
basic slag per square rod in the autumn, and in 
spring give a dressing of nitrate of soda, 3 lb. per 
square rod. This was applied to a lawn w-hlch had 
become a good deal worn by close mowing for tennis, 
and it is now very close, thick, and firm. It is better 
to give one good dressing than to give the same 
quantity in driblets at intervale. 

A Pern-case (Fernery ).—The floor of your Fern- 
case should be a flat sine trough, with a small out¬ 
let pipe to carry off surplus moisture. This should be 
partially filled with rubble, and on it be laid some 
pieces of tufa stone, making In this way small 
pockets to hold soil in which Ferns and Mosses may 
be planted. The best compost is turfy loam, pent, 
and sand, with which should be mixed some pieces 
of charcoal. Use such Ferns as Pteris cretlca, Adian- 
tum canillns-Vcneris. Asplenium Trichomanes, and 
Davallia bullata, carpeting them with Selaginella 


Kraussiana, or any of trie hardier Mosses. Keep the | 
plant* free from decaying fronds, and wash the glass 
occasionally. Plants growing in such a case will not 
require much water, as the evaporation condenses on ■ 
the glass and runs down to the roots again. A little I 
ventilation is sometimes beneficial in the morning. 
For tho case you should get young plants in small 
pots. You cannot raise the spores in the way you 
suggest. 

Tritomas (Janette ).—The amount of preparation 
will depend entirely upon the soil you are dealing 
with. For example, a light, loamy soil should ro- 
quiro nothing beyond deep digging and free manur¬ 
ing, placing the manure low down. The same remark 
would apply to peaty soils. Clay soil is different, 

! and, if of a retentive nature, some preparation 
would be necessary. In the latter case, tuke out n 
hole 2 feet deep and 4 feet or 0 feet across—not 
necessarily n circular hole—remove and save the 
upper soil while discarding the lower half of it. If 
a poor drainage exists, throw in a few inches of 
1 brick-bats or other rough material, and with the 
soil first removed incorporate a cart-load of road- 
grit or any light sandy soil with some manure to 
make up the bed. A bed of 6 feet across would 
take a dozen moderate-sized plants, and arranging 
the majority near the margin or about 12 inches 
therefrom, you would in a year or two possess n 
noble group of many feet across. Plant In March or 
I early April. Any of tho forms of T. Uvaria arc 
I excellent. 

Pampas Grass (C. O. Howell ).—The firing of the 
clumps of thCTe plants is, as a rule, only resorted to 
in the case of weedy specimens, which it is desired 
to clean at Btnall cost. It frequently happens when 
I the plant* become old and after a winter of much 
! snow and wet, some of the innermost crowns are 
killed outright, and the tuft of dead leaves remain- 
■ ing becomes unsightly. In these circumstances the 
firing of the plants is a speedy cure for the accu¬ 
mulated rubbish. Your plants appear lacking in 
vigour, however, and, in all probability, first burn¬ 
ing the tops and subsequent division and replanting 
will prove the best remedy. The burning simply con¬ 
sists of a little dry litter placed around the plant 
and sprinkled over the tops prior to applying the ! 
light thereto. It is but the work of a few moments, 
and the whole of the old herbage is consumed. If 
your plant hns flowered well hitherto, you might try 
the burning for this year; but if it has failed pre¬ 
viously, there is something wrong at the root, for 
which division and replanting in deeply-tilled, well- 
enriched soil would prove the best remedy. The 
work is best done in March or April. Divide the 
clumps Into several parts and replant to form one 
large imposing group. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tre<*3 for shelter (Cymro ).—For winter comfort 
I evergreen things must be planted, and of these the 
Evergreen Oak is very valuable—a little slow at first, 
perhaps, but worth waiting for. The Austrian and 
Corsican Pines are most effective wind-breaks owing 
to their dense, heavy heads of leafage. You might 
I do worse than plant Holly, as nothing gives such 
perfect shelter. Do not plant any exotic tree of 
doubtful value. For the summer nothing is better 
than a summer-leafing tree, such as the Wych Elm or 
the Horse Chestnut, both trees of rapid growth. No; 
manure is not wanted for such trees. 

FRUIT. 

Grafting shoots (J. A. D.) — To secure proper 
I grafts to put on to stocks in April next, if not done at 
| once, cut from trees which are to furnish the grafts, 

I stout, sturdy shoots of last year's growth, specially 
I selecting shoots that have been fully exposed to 
light and Rir, are, therefore, well ripened, and have 
the leaf-buds close together and plump. Let these 
i shoots he from 12 inches to 13 inches in length. 

1 Put them into small bundles, tie them, label them, 
and then lay each bundle into ground, under n 
shaded wall or hedge, as in that condition they will 
keep well at rest until wanted for grafting. Grafts 
i should be about C inches long, and be made from 
1 the stoutest portions of the shoots. In nil cases the 
graft* should be a little later in sap action than arc 
the stocks. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Saving Cabbage-seed (A. if.).—Nonpareil, or any 
other Cabbage, to produce good seed should be 
planted in the autumn and allowed to form ordinary 
heads or hearts in the spring. In that way only is it 
possible to determine whether the respective plants 
are true. Those which ure of the best form should 
be marked with sticks. The heads should be cut. 
but not low down, and the sterna will then break 
into sprouts. It will be wisest to lift the stemB as 
fast as cut, and plant them all together 15 inches 
apart, where, being in one block, when they bloom in 
the following year, the whole may be covered with 
fine netting or muslin to exclude insects and, when 
the seed is ripening, birds. If there be a large block 
of flowering stems, bees seldom cross it with other 
pollen, finding ample pollen on the block. The seed* 
can be easily cleaned when ripe using a sieve 
having four meshes to the inch. Practically, to get 
seed It is needful to sow in August, keep the plants 
that winter, the next year, a second winter, and 
then they flower and seed the third year. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Mien Smith.— You must either advertise or consult the 

advertisements in the papers devoted to poultry.- 

Clausis.— It is very difficult to adviie without teeing the 
place and knowing something as to the soli, etc. Your 
best plan will be to get someone on the spot to advise you, 
while you might with advantage consult the pages of 
“The English Flower Garden,” which deals with the sub- 
ject of hardy plants, and also givts many illustrations of 

borders of the same.- A. Mil lar. —The only plant we 

can suggest is an Erythrina, but this is merely a guess, as 
the specimen is so insufficient. Could you send us a 
complete specimen, including leaves, then we will do cur 

best to help you.- II. IF. Wgkeham Mtngrace. — See 

reply to “ E. T.” re “Moss in lawn" in our issue cf 

January 27, p. 624.- U. E. L.— 8«>e reply to “ Yourg 

Novice” re “Treatment of Dtndiobiuni nobile” in our 

issue of February 17, p. 664.- E. C. S. —You will flrd an 

article dealing fully with the treatment of the Camel.i* 
In our issue of March 19, 1904, p. 27. This can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for Hd.-- Fernery —Please 

send a better specimen, in fruit if possible.- P. Wilson. 

—Your best plan will l>e to trench the ground and clear 

out all the roots as you proceed.- h. P.— 8ee reply to 

“ E. T.” re “Moss in lawn" in our issue of January 27, 

p. 624.- Riduna. —Write to Strawson’s, Ltd.. 71 a, t^ueen 

Victoria-street, London, E.C.-./. IF. Seden.— Any 

seedsman ought to be able to procure seed of the Cycla¬ 
men you refer to.- Watchman.— Gtt a reliable watch 

and by this fix the dial bo that the shadow exactly indi¬ 
cates noon. All the other hours will be right if you do 
this.- Gladiolus.— We cannot recommend any particu¬ 

lar grower. If you must have good plants, bulbs, or seeds, 
then you must be prepared to pay a good price for the 
same.- Logan —The only thing you can do is to pro¬ 

tect the trees with a fence. Anoia.— A purely labora¬ 
tory experiment, and for practical purpose* of no value 

whatever.- Anxious.—' We see no reason why yon 

Bhould not have ac r ed as you did, and why \our master 
should act in so high-handed a way we fail to see.— 
Holden. —The injury to your Violets is evidently due to 

slugs. Dust some lime among the plants.- Stanley. — 

Get your Carnations planted out at once, burying the 
bare stem about half way. 

MAKES OF PLANTS AMD FRUITS. 


Names of plants —C. U. B.— One of the many 

varieties of Pernettya mucronata.-A. It. T rest rail — 

Lopeziacorcnata-IF. U. M .—Plant with tassels, Garry a 

elliptica ; green and golden specimen, Euonymus japonicu* 

aureus.—A'. IF.. Hull. —Ericacarnea.- Gas. —Yeltheinva 

viridifolia ; 2, Cotyledon (ayn. Echeveria) rosea ; 3, Sedum 
carneum variegatum.— —R. Morris .—Fuchsia procum¬ 
bent _ 

Catalogues received.— W. Atlee Burpee & Go.. 

Philadelphin— Wholesale Price List of Seeds. -Hutton 

and Sons. Reading.— Fanners’ Year Book for 1900. - 

WalterT. Pratt, Stoneware Manufacturer, Dudley.—Price 
List of Bird Fanciers' Appliance*. 
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